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HISTORY - ENG LAND. 


BO. ON XIX. 


Containing the firſt ten Years of the Reign of CHARLES I. from 1625 to 1636. 


Conſiderations on the Authors who have written the Hiſtory of CHARLES I. 


HE civil war between Charles I. and the parliament, 

gave birth to two parties, who contended for victory 
till the battle of Nazeby. By this battle the parliament ac- 
quired a ſuperiority, which enabled them to hold the king's 
party, or the cavaliers, in a ſort of ſlavery, from which they 
were not delivered till 1660, by the reſtoration of Charles II. 
After the reſtoration, the royaliſts in their turn became ſo 
ſuperior, that the other party durſt no longer hold up their 
heads. This continued till the end of the reign of James II. 
during the ſpace of twenty-ſeven or twenty-eight years. In 
one or other of theſe two intervals were penned moſt of the 
works, wherein the authors undertake to give an exact account 
of the troubles of England in the reign of Charles I. with the 
grounds and cauſes of the ſame. From the concluſion of the 
war, to the reſtoration of Charles II. the friends of the parlia- 
ment had free ſcope to write and publiſh whatever they pleaſed, 
whilſt the king's adherents durſt not ſet their names to their 
writings. In this interval were publiſhed numberleſs pole- 
mical papers, with fuch animoſity, ſo many reproaches and 
invectives, that it is not eaſy for a man, who is in ſearch 
after truth, to difcern, in all theſe writings, the proofs which 
may have ſome ſolidity, and ſeparate them fromthe preſump- 
tions, falſe conſequences, artful ſuppoſitions, and invectives, 
wherewith they abound, 

One of the moſt confiderable writings of thoſe days was 
Eikon Bafiliké, or the King's portraiture, publiſhed in 1649. 
It can hardly be doubted, that Charles I. was himſelf the 
author ® He undertakes in this work to vindicate himſelf 


upon all the articles laid to his charge. It is properly an ab- 


ſtract of the reaſons he had before publiſhed in ſeveral papers 
printed by his order, or addreſſed to both houſes of parlia— 
ment. TI have. not quoted this book in the hiſtory of his reign, 
becauſe it contains nothing with regard to the facts or proofs, 
but what is more fully expreſſed in the king's meſſages, an- 
ſwers, and declarations. An anſwer was publiſhed to this 
book, pretending to ſhew, the king had not ſpoken with fin- 
cerity ; and preſently after appeared a reply to this anſwer. 
This treatiſe has been highly eſteemed, becauſe it contains 
all the principal arguments in favourof the king. It may be 
eafily preſumed, the king forgot nothing material, ſince no 
man could know his affairs better than himſelf. According- 
1v, this book has ſerved for foundation to whatever has been 
ſince penned in his favour, 

Another very conſiderable work, publiſhed a little after the 
death of Oliver Cromwel, and dedicated to his ſon Richard, 
whilſt protector, was Ruſhworth's Collections. This work 
may very juſtly be conſidered as a continuation of Rymer's 
Feedera, of which I have made great uſe in this hiſtory, It 
is a collection of all that paſſed, with reſpect to the public 
affairs, from the year 1618, to the death of Charles 1. not 
by way of narration, but affording materials to compole a 
regular hiſtory. It contains all the tranſactions at court and 
in the parliament; the king's proclamations upon fundry 
matters; kis ſpeeches to both houſes, and thoſe that were 
made by his order; the addreſſes or petitions prefent.d to the 


king by the parliament; his majeſty's anſwers ; the petitions 


preſented to both houſes; the ſpeeches in the houle of com- 
mons, as well as in the courts of juſtice; the votes or re- 
ſolves of the two houſes, and their conferences upon divers 
ſubjects; the king's meſſages to the parliament, with the 
anſwers ; the impeachments of the commons brought before 
the lords againſt ſeveral illuſtrious perſons ; the anſwers of 
the parties accuſed; the ſentences ; the petitions of the com- 


This ſeems to be ſaid without ſufficient ground, for whoever reads what 
Dr. Walker, and Toland in his Amyntor, have publiſhed on this fubject, 
muſt be inclined to believe, that the king could not poflibly be the author, 
Indeed it is almoſt demonſtrable that biſliop Gauden wrote that treatiſe, Sev 
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mons and both -houſes to the king, concerning religion, tun- 
nage and poundage, the affairs of the militia, breaches of pri- 
vilege, the affair of Hull; the king's anſwers and his ſeveral 
metlages upon theſe affairs; the king's and the parliament's 
maniteſtos; all the events of the war; the accounts of the 
ſkirmiſhes, ſieges, and battles ; the negotiations for peace; a 
great number of papers, which give a perfect knowledge of 
the differences between the king and his Scotch ſubjects, and 
of thoſe between the army and parliament, with the n-gotia- 
tions between the king and both houles, after his majeſty's 
impriſonment; the violence exerciſed by the army upon the 
parliament; the king's condemnation and death. Theſe ma- 
terials are the more valuable, as the author draws no conle- 
quence from what he relates, and very ſeldom endeavotiirs to 
prejudice his reader by reaſonings; fo that every man is tree 
to make what uſe of them he thinks fit, according to his on 
principles. I ſhall ſpeak alittle more fully of theſe Collections 
hereafter, 

From the reſtoration of Charles II. to the end of his reign, 
two other works were publiſhed upon the tame ſubjegt, I 
mean, upon the reign of Charles I. and a third was compo— 
ſed at the fame time, though publiſhed later. 

The firſt is entitled, The Annals of King James and King 
Charles I. It is ſaid to be compoſed by Dr. Franklin, who 
has not thought fit to put his name to it. He begins his An- 
nals at the year 1612, and continues them through the reſt 
of the reign of James I. and from the death of that prince 
to the year 1642, during the firſt etghtcen years ot the reign 
of Charles I. | 

The fecond, publiſhed in 1682, was compoſed by John 
Nalſon, doctor in law. It is entitled, An Impartial Collection 
of the great Affairs of State, frqm the Beginning of the Scurch 
Rebellion to the Murder of King Charles I. This Collection 
begins only at the year 1639, and though probably the au— 
thor intended to continue it to king Charles's death, as ap- 
pears by the title, he left it impertect, and brought it no 
lower than January 1641-2, in two volumes in folio. 

The third is, The Hiſtory of the Rebellion and C:vil Wars 
in England, written by the carl of Clarendon. This h ſtory 
was penned before Nalſon's, though it app-ared not till quien 
Anne's reign. - It begins properly with the parliament of No- 
vember the 3d, 1640, the whole firſt book being a fort of in- 
troduction, where the author gives a general account of what 
pafled from the laſt years of James I. to that , parliament. 
This hiſtory reaches to the reſtoration of Charles II. in 
1060. ä 

The three laſt works were compoſed in the reign of 
Charles II. at a time when that prince had carried the royal 
authority much higher than the king his father had ever done; 
at a time when thoſe who had been adherents of the long 
parliament, or were in the fame principles, were cruelly per- 
ſecuted, and when it was more dangerous to be a pretbyterian 
than an atheiſt, \ 

I ſhall not ſpeak here of many lefs confiderable writings, 
moſt of which aſcribe to the King an unlimited power, and 
conſequently repreſent the war of the parhament. againſt 
Charles I. as the blackeſt and moſt evident rebellion. 

Whoever intends to write the hiſtory of the reign of Charles 
I. muſt take his materials from tome one of the works Thave 
mentioned, or from all. For this realon I think myſelf 
obliged to ſpeak alittle more fully of them, to the end it may 
not be thought ſtrange that I have not adopted without ex- 
amination whatever they contain. Was there among the 


on one ſide, the aforeſaid Dr. Walker, and Toland, and alſo Ludiow, and 
Burnet's Hiſt, of his own Time; and on the other fide, Dr. Hollingworth, 
Mr, Wagitutte, s, 
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Engliſh ſome good neuter hiſtorian, it would be he that ſhould 


be taken for guide; but 1 know not of any. He therefore 


that undertakes to write at this time the hiſtory of Charles J. 
muſt endeavour to diſcover the truth in even the moſt partial 
biſtorians, and be extremely careful to avoid the continual 
ſnares they lay for their readers, to favour the cauſe they 
maintain. One muſt know what was their deſign in writing, 
what ſyſtem they followed, and the artifices they uſed to en- 
gage in their principles ſuch as make but few reſlections in 
reading a hiſtory, and are apt to be eaſily drawn into the 
prejudices of the hiſtorian, I ſhall begin with Ruſhworth, 
who was the firſt writer, 
There is no hiſtorian that can appear at firſt fight more im- 
partial than he that contents himſelf with furniſhing mate— 


he would favour. Ruſhworth, who was moſt certainly a 
friend to the parhament, clerk- aſſiſtant to the houſe of com- 
mons, and ſecretary to general Fairfax, 15 accuſed of three 
things by the contrary party. It is pretended, 1. That he 
has given falſe papers. 2. That he has curtailed others, un- 
der colour of abridging them. 3. That he has affected to 
give all thoſe that are favourable to the parliament, and to 
omit ſeveral which might ſerve to ſhew the king's innocence. 
4. Laſtly, that not, declaring from whence he received his 
materials, we have only his authority for what he relates. 
This is a general accuſation, which, were it well proved 
upon any nnportant and deciſive facts, is ſufficient to ſhake 
the credit of the collector. The reader will judge, whether 
this charge is made good with regard to the particular caſes 
on which he is accuſed, and whether theſe caſes are of ſuch 
a nature, that they ought to determine the diſintereſted to 
neglect the generality of his collections. I ſhall take theſe 
particular accuſations from Nalſon's introduction, wherein his 
chief aim was to difcredit Ruſhworth, and perſuade his readers 
that they ought not to believe any thing he advances. It is 
ery likely, Nalſon has forgot nothing upon this ſubject, 1 
ſhall begin with the falſe papers he accuſes Ruſhworth of 1n- 
ſerting in his Collections, 

The firſt paper forged by Ruſhworth, according to Nalſon, 
is a ſpeech of king James to the parliament, the 3oth of Ja- 
nuary 1620. Initcad of giving this ſpeech entire, Ruſhworth 
inſerts only an abſtract. And therefore Nalſon takes care to 
print the true ſpeech, and Ruſhworth's abſtract in ſeparate 
columns, that they may be the more cafily compared. He 
adds, that the whole ſpecch was communiceted by William 
Sancroft archbiſhop of Canterbury. Upon comparing Ruſh- 
worth's abſtract with the entire ſpeech, there appears but one 
material paſſage which could give occaſion to charge Ruſh- 
worth with untaithfulneſs. And that is, where it is ſaid in 
the ſpeech, ** A parliament is an aſſembly compoſed of a 
head and a body; the monarch is the head, and the three 
eſtates the body,” Whereas it is ſaid in the abſtract, “the 
parliament is a thing compoſed of a head and a body, the 
monarch and the two eſtates.” This induces Nalſon to 
exclaim again Ruſhworth, for reducing by his own autho- 
rity the three eſtates, namely, the lords ſpiritual, the lords 
temporal, and the commons, to two eſtates, meaning there— 
by, that the houſe of peers made but one eſtate. 

This queſtion was debated with great warmth, when the 
excluſion of the biſhops out of the upper houſe was in agi- 
tation, For if the biſhops were one of the three eſtates of 
parliament, it was evident they could not be 5 gs with- 
out altering the conftitution. But this opinionf was not ge— 
nerally received. The commons pretended, that the biſhops 
with the pecrs made but one eſtate. Nalſon pretends there- 
fore, that Ruſhworth, to countenance the commons opinion, 
and juſtify the exclufion of the biſhops, makes king James 
ſav «liar he did not. To prove this, befides the whole 
ſpcech, con municated by the archbiſhop of Canterbury, he 
alleges ſ-vcral things to ſhew, there have always been three 
eſtates acknowledged in the parhament beſides the king. He 
anſwers the objection drawn from Charles the firit's confeſſion, 
after the excluſion of the biſhops, that himſelf was one of 
the three cſtates of partament, and concludes that James J. 
could not ſ{:cak in his ſpeech of two, but of three eſtates. 

A ſecond inftance of Ruſhworth's unfaithtulneſs is, that he 
gives only an abſtract of a letter to the King from an unknown 
band, tending to ſhew, that the parliament attacked the king 
himſelf, in attacking the duke of Buckingham. This charge 
conſiſts wholly in the ſuppoſition that Ruſhworth abridg- 
ed this letter to hinder his readers from perceiving all its force, 
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The third inſtance of Ruſhworth's unfaithfulneſs, is, that 
he has publiſhed in his appendix a ſcandalous paper, called, 
* A Propoſition for his Majeſty's Service to bridle the Imper- 
tinence of Parliaments.” It is true, Ruſhworth ſays, this 
paper was queſtioned in the ſtar- chamber. But Nalſon pre- 
tends, this is not ſufficient to excuſe Ruſhworth, who, he 
lays, ought to have ſhewn upon what grounds it was queſti- 
oned, which he does himſelf very largely. 

A fourth inſtance of Ruſhworth's unfaithfulneſs, is, that he 
inſerts in his Collections, a pretended letter of archbiſhop 
Abbot to James I. to diſſuade him from granting a toleration 
to the papiſts, when he was upon the point of concluding the 
prince his ſon's marriage with the Spaniſh infanta. Nalſon 
lays upon this ſubject, that the archbiſhop being then out of 
javour, and having nothing to do with the management of 
counſels, could have no other foundation, but either his own 
conjecture, or the common rumour, both equally liable to 
deceive and be deceived. He does not poſitively ſay, how- 
ever, that the letter is forged, but contents himſelf with in- 
ſinuating it, becauſe Ruſhworth not having ſaid how he 
came by the letter, the credit of it reſts ſolely upon his fidelity. 

But the fifth and moſt crying unfaithfulneſs of Ruſhworth, 
according to Nalſon, are the private articles of prince Charles's 
marriage with the infanta of Spain. He pretends they are all 
forged, on purpoſe to blacken the king and prince, by inti- 
mating that their defign was to reſtore the catholic religion 
in England, and alleges ſeveral arguments to prove the 
forgery. 

1. It is not probable, the king and prince ſhould promiſe 
what they Knew was not in their power to perform, conſi— 
dering the ſtrength and conſtitution of the Engliſh laws. 
againſt popery, and that the Engliſh nation would never have 
ſuffered it. This is not one of the moſt convincing argu- 
ments. 

2. The parliament never taxcd Charles I. with theſe pri- 
vate articles, not even in the declaration, where they collect- 
ed all the reaſons which could juſtify their reſolution of not 
preſenting any more addrefles to his majeſty. This is a much 
ſtronger argument than the former. 

3. In the Memoirs of Deageant it is ſaid, the king of 
France hearing of king James's death, ſays to the archbiſhop 
of Ambrun, “ All our hopes of England are loſt.” Which 
ſhews, that Charles had no intention to reſtore the catholic 
religion. One would think Nalſon ſhould not have alleged 
this reaſon, which, in clearing this prince, caſts a great 
blemiſh on James I. | 

4. He ſays, Ruſhworth, by inſinuating that Charles I. in- 
tended to reſtore the catholic religion, contradicts himſelf, 
fince he tells us in another place, that the prince being in 
Spain, remained ſtedfaſt in his religion, what endeavours ſo- 
ever were uſed to ſeduce him. 

5. Ruſhworth produces no other authority for the truth of 
theſe private articles, but his own, and, in all appearance, 
the French Mercury is his author. 

The fixth inſtance of unfaithfulneſs laid by Nalſon to 
Ruſhworth's charge, is, the pope's letter to the prince when 
in Spain, and the prince's anſwer. 1. Becauſe it was a thing 
of mere ceremony. 2. In his circumſtances it was no more 
than what common prudence and policy obliged him to, in 
order to get out of the king of Spain's hands. This excuſe 
ſhews Nalſon was not thoroughly convinced of the forgery of 
theſe letters, He infinuates, however, that they might be 
counterfeit, by reaſon Ruſhworth alleges no other authority 
than his own. It is true, he ſays the copies of theſe letters 
were preſerved by ſome who were then at Madrid, but names 
no body. This made Nalſon believe, Ruſhworth took the 
letters out of the French Mercury. | 

I come now to the charge againſt Ruſhworth, of inſerting 
in his Collections only what was advantageous to the parlia- 
ment, omitting whatever was favourable to the king. Nalſon 
gives three inſtances in three particular caſes. 

The firſt is, that in the affair of imprifoning the members 
of parliament, ſeveral of the judges gave their opinions, to 
ſhew that the King's conduct was not againſt law, Nalſon 
ſays, Ruſhworth is contented to mention the ſpeeches of two 
judges, namely, Whitelock's and Doderidge's, which were in 
tavour of the King, and to ſay that Hide and Jones delivered 
their opinions to the ſame purpoſe, This charge therefore 
conſiſts, in that Ruſhworth, after giving the ſpeeches of tuo 
of the judges, thought not pioper to inſert thoſe of the reſt 
who were for the king upon the ſame principles. But Nalſon 
pretends, he ſhould likewiſe have given Hide's and Jones's 
ipeeches, and does it himfelf, Indeed Ruſhworth may be « 
guilty of ſome partiality In omittiag the two laſt, if it be true 
that they are ſtronger, and better {upported than the others, 
of which I cannot judge, | 
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The ſecond cafe is, that Ruſhworth, ſpeaking of ſerjeant 
Aſhley's ſpeech in the houſe of lords, ſays, he advanced the 
following propoſition, for which he was committed to cuſtody, 
and afterwards recanted : “ That the lords muſt allow the 
king to govern by acts of ſtate, otherwiſe he is a king 
without a council, or a council without power.” Nulſon 
makes it a crime in Ruſhworth, not to have given Aſhley's 
whole ſpeech, which would have ſhewn that the ſerjeant's 
fault was rather ſtemming the popular tide, than any other 
offence z that is, according to Nalſon, Aſhley very juſtly 
maintained this maxim, that the king muſt be allowed to go- 
vern by acts of ſtate. Such a charge can do no great injury 
to Ruſhworth. | 

The third caſe relates to the famous fir Edward Coke, who, 
when judge, was of opinion, that if the privy-council com- 
mit a man, he is not bailable by any court of juſtice, But 
afterwards, being turned out of his office, and choſen member 
of parliament, he maintained the contrary opinion. Nalton 
accuſes Ruſhworth of concealing this change in Coke, by 
caſtrating and abridging his ſpeeches, for fear his readers 
ſhould perceive that Coke, who was odiouz to the court, 
acted out of revenge, in maintaining an opinion contrary to 
his aſſettion when judge. 

This is all Ruſhworth has been charged with. But I 
queſtion whether the equitable and diſintereſted will be con- 
vinced, that theſe particular accuſations ought to make him 
torfeit all his credit. His work is in eight volumes in folio, 
and contain fo great a number of facts, votes, public ſpeeches, 
and papers of all kinds, that it would be a fort of miracle to 
meet with nothing to cenſure. However, all poſſible endea- 
voaurs have been uled to diſcredit him, by general charges of 
partiality, unfaithfulneſs, and infincerity, And it was this 
that induced me tc ſay what I have ſaid, in order to ſhew 
what theſe general accuſations amounted to, when reduced to 
particular caſes. 

[t is however very certain, that Ruſhworth's aim and de- 
fign, in publiſhing his Collections, was to diſparagethe king's 
conduct, and favour the parliament's cauſe. But Ruſhworth's 
intention fignifics nothing, to the knowing whether a man 
may ſafely make uſe of his Collections. The only queſtion 
is, Whether his papers arc true or falſe. It they are true, 
however injurious they be to the king's cauſe, whoever will 
write an impartial hiſtory of this reign, is not obliged to reject 
them for that reaſon. This is ſo true, that even the molt de- 
voted hiſtorians to Charles I. have been forced to make ule 
of theſe papers, and take them for granted, becauſe other- 
wile it would be imputlible to compole the hiſtory of this 
reign, which confifls ouly of the materials furniſhed by Ruſh- 
worth. Had he begun his Collections no higher than with 
the affairs of the parliament of November the 3d 1640, the 
king's friends would doubtleis have readily forgiven him. But 
the papers of the twenty foregoing years are too hard of di— 
geſtion, becauſe they ill- agree with the hypothefis of the royal 
party, of which I ſhall tpeak preſently, and too clearly dil- 
cover, that Charles I. deſigned to introduce arbitrary power, 
and conſequently, the long parliament had ſtrong reaſons to 
hinder the entire execution of ſuch a deſign. 

I do not fee therefore any reaſon tor rejecting the papers 
inſerted by Ruſhworth in his Collections, efpccially as both 
parties have equally made uſe of them, though in a very dit- 
terent manner. Some produce them in tavour of the parha- 
ment, and others, to ſupport the king's cauſe. But-cven in 
this, both have owned, they were not only uſeful, but abſo— 
lutely neceſſary. If there are any patiiges combated or forg— 
ed, they are very few; and it is ſtrange, that after ſo many 
exclamations againſt Ruſhworth's conccalments and omiſſions, 
there appear in the writings of the king's favourers fo few 
material papers that are not in his Collections. 

I proceed now to thoſe who wrote in vindication of the 
king's cauſe, as Franklin, Nalſon, and the earl of Clarendon, 
omitting the other authors of leſs note, to avoid being 
tedious. 

Theſe, in compiling the hiſtory of this reign, have formed 
two ſyſtems, directly contrary to thoſe of the friends of the 
parliament, though they have made uſe of Ruſhworth's ma- 
rctlais. As theſe books were compoſed at a time when the 
regal authority was higher than ever, they have not ſcrupled 
to build upon the ſuppoſition of the king's having an ablolute 
power. Though they uſe not the word, there is hardly a 
page in their writings where this principle is not maintained 
or ſuppoſed. Hence it follows, that on the parliament's fide, 
the civil war was a manifeſt rebellion. So, the proceedings 
of the parliament, which ſome repreſent as abſolutely neceſ- 
tary forthe preſervation of the government, arc accounted by 


others as rebellions and treaſons, and tending to the ſubver- 


As particularly Nalſon himſelf, and Franklin ; the main of whoſe .col- 
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ſion of the conſtitution of the ſtate, without any neceſſity of 
diſcovering the facts. ; 
The lecond ſyſtem of the king's party is no leſs contrary to 
that of the favourets of the parliament. Theſe pretend, that 
the parhament being ſufficiently convinced by undeniable 
proots of the king's deſigns to eſtabliſh arbitrary power, and 
alter the conſtitution, thought themſelves obliged to uſe their 
utmoſt endeavours to prevent the execution of that project. 
This was their ſyſtem. The King's adherents form another, 
entirely different, They call the king's pretended efforts to 
eſtabliſh an arbitrary government, a chimeta, affirming what 
was termed abſolute power, was preciſely what the laws al- 
lowed the King. - Indeed this was the principle of James I. 
Charles I. Charles Il. and James II. Conſequently, they 


pretend, that to hinder the king from exercifing ſuch a power, 


was oppoting the laws of the land. But as it evidently ap- 
peared 1n the reign of Charles I. that the parliament and the 
people were not of this opinion, it was neceflary to give ſome 
plauſible reaſons of the troubles cauſed by this diſpute in 
that reign, To this end, they have eſtabliſhed a ſyſtem, 
which with the principle of the king's abſolute power, is the 
baſis and foundation of whatever they have written. And that 
is, the oppoſition King Charles met with, proceeded not from 
the people's belief that the King had exceeded the bounds of 
his power, but from a projcet long fince formed, to alter the 
conſtitution of the church. That the preſbyterians, authors 
of this project, knowing the king's ſtedfaſtneſs upon that head, 


judged there was no other way to execute it than by ruining; 


the king, and depriving him of his prerogatives. That to 
attain their ends, they inſtilled into the reſt of the parlia- 
ment and nation, groundlels ſuſpicions and jealouſies, which 
they took care to cheriih by all imaginable means, till they 
came at length to an entire breach, and to a war which pro- 
ved ſo fatal to the king, and gave them opportunity to cita- 
bliſh preſbytery on the ruins ot the church of England. 

The fault in theſe two ſyſtems is, that neither contains the 
whole truth. The parliament's ſyſtem aſcribes all the proceed- 
ings of both houſes, ſolely to the deſign of redreſſing paſt griev- 
ances, and preventing an arbitrary government. It is how— 
ever certain, that feveral members of both houſes joined with 
that deſign the intention of altering the government of the 
church, which could not be done but by the king's ruin. The 
ſyſtem of the royaliſts has the fame fault; they impure to the 
parliament but one fingle view, namely, to alter the govern- 
ment ot the church; and counting as nothing the deſign to 
prevent the eſtablithing of abſolute power, they pretend it 
was only a contrivance or cxcule, to arrive with more caſe 
to the principal end, Which was to eſtabliſh preſbyterian go- 
vernment. 

After having thus ſhewn theſe two different ſyſtems, I 
think it needlets to explain particularly in what manner 
Franklin, Nalſon, and the carl pt Clarendon, apply theirs to 
the facts agreed on by all. I ſhall content mytelf with ob. 
ſerving, that they omit no occafion to combat the principles 
ot the parliament, or to impute to them motives entirely dit. 
ferent from thoſe they pretended to act by. Herein their aim 
was to hinder their readers from being pofleſſed with a belief, 
that the parliament intended the goou of their country, or 
had any other views than thoſe they aicribe to them. 

It is eaſy to perceive, by what has been faid, how the hiſto- 
riuns of the reign of Charles I. may be different, nay, con- 
trary, according as the authors have cloſely followed one or 
other of thete two ſyſtems. And this is what has actually 
happened. The hiſtories of thetwo parties, though founded 
upon the fame facts, are ſo oppoſite to one another, that a 
reader, who is not very attentive, or wants leiſure, to exa- 
mine what is propoſed to him, Knows not where he is wher 
he ſces this diſagreement. 

For my part, who am not engaged in either of the parties, 
and aim only at truth, I do not think myſelf obliged blindly 
to tollow one or other of the two ſyſtems; but have eſtabliſh- 
ed athird, compoſed of both, by ſupplying their defects. 1 
leave it to the reader to judge, whether it be ſufficiently co- 
herent to give him a diſtinct Knowledge of the affairs of this 
reign. It I ſometimes ſeem to incline to one fide, it is be. 
cauſe I have no reaſon to ſwerve from the truth, and am pcr- 
ſuaded, that the King and the parliament were both very 
much in wrong, though not always, nor on the ſame oc- 
caſions. 

This has induced me to cite, throughout the hiſtory of this 
reign, ſcarce any author but Ruſhworth, though no reign has 
more writers. My reaſon was, becauſe Ruthworth has 
formed no ſyſt m, but contented himſelf with furniſhing ma- 
terials common to both parties, and of which both have made 
great uſe. But though I have carefully read and collated the 


lections is taken aut of Ruſlworth, 
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works of Franklin, Nalſon, and the earl of Clarendon, I did 
not think proper to quote them, becauſe they ſcarce let fact 
or paper paſs without applying it to their ſyſtem, which is 
not always agreeable to mine. It would therefore very much 
embarraſs the reader, to quote, in proof of what I advance, 


© It does not appear that Rapin ever ſaw Whitelock's Memorials, of which 
doubtleſs, he would have made great uſe, fince they contain many things that 
never would have come to light, at leaſt, not without ſome preparation and 
adjuſtment. For as the author never intended his work for the public, nor 
meant otherwiſe by it than as a book for his memory and private uſe, he had 
not any temptations to prevaricate, nor can be well ſuſpected of a deſign to 
repreſent things otherwiſe than faithfully to himſelf, All is naked there, and 
the party more likely to ſuffer by the truth, than the truth to have any vio- 


26. CHA 


: HARTLES I. ſon and ſucceſſor of James TI. 
[1625;] was tinctured from his infancy with the prin- 
ciples concerning the regal authority and prerogative roya}, 
which were ſo much inculcated by the deceaſed king during 
his life. He had the ſame favourite, the ſame council, the 
ſame miniſters, and all the places at court, and in the king- 
dom, continued in the hands of the duke of Buckingham's 
creatures. So there was nothing new but the king's perſon. 
Charles's journey to Spain had ſo endeared the duke of Buck- 
ingham to him, that king James's affection tor that favourite 
was nothing, as I may fay, in compariſon of the new king's. 
It was thought, and it is not unlikely, if James had lived, he 
would have diſcarded the duke, with whom he was diſpleaſed 
for ſeveral reaſons: 1, Becauſe of the journey into Spain, ef 
which he was the ſole adviſer, and which had expoſed the 
king to the cenſure of all Europe. 2, On account of the 
breach of the Spaniſh match without any juſt cauſe, 3. For 
the duke's engaging him, as it were againſt his will, to break 
with Spain. 4. For cauſing, by the prince's credit, and his 
intereſt with the parliament, the lord-trealurer Middleſex to 
be condemned, in ſpite of the king himſelf, who did his ut- 
moſt to fave him, and even ſued the prince and the duke for 
his pardon, without being able to obtain it. Thus James 
died very ſcaſonably for the favourite, who, probably, to 
ſupport himſelt, muſt have ſet the prince at variance with 
his father, which might have had terrible conſequences. This 
raiſed ſtrong ſuſpicions of the duke, which were farther con- 
firmed by his preſuming to apply a plaiſter to the king's 
fide, and giving him, with his own hand, a portion to drink, 
without the advice of his phyficians. Indeed, the duke could 
not be directly accuſed of haſtening the king his benefactor's 
death, by the remedies he gave him. But when the time and 
circum ſtances of this unexpected death, cauſed by atertian ague, 
not uſually very dangerous 1n the ſpring, were jointly confider- 
ed, with the embarraſlments it delivered the favourite from, 
and the advantages it procured him, it was difficult not to ſu- 
ſpect him. And yet, on the other hand, when the new king was 
{cen to have an entire affection for the duke, it could not be 
imagined that he doubted his innocence in that reſpect. 
However this be, the duke of Buckingham was the ſon's fa- 
vourite, as he had been the father's, with till greater power 
and credit than hc had enjoyed in the foregoing reign. 

Charles I. at his acceſſion to the throne, formed two pro- 
jects equally difficult to be executed. The firſt was, to wreſt 
troin the emperor and the duke of Bavaria, both the Palati- 
nates which had been taken from his brother-in-law the elector 
Palatine, The ſecond, to carry the regal authority much 
higher than the King his father, or any of his predeceſſors had 
done. Theſe two projects, which ſeparately would, in all 
appearance, meet with great obſtacles, became almoſt imprac- 
ticable, when joined together, Nevertheleſs, Charles believed 
they mutually ſupported each other : that under colour of the 
Palatinate war, he ſhould put the parliament upon a foot not 
to refuſe him any thing: that in time, he ſhould have both 
houles at command, and after rendering himſelf independent, 
diſpoſe as he pleaſed of the riches of the kingdom, in execu- 
ting his deſigns in favour of the king of Bohemia. As theſe 
two ſchemes are the ſubject of the firſt fifreen years of this 
reign, it will be neceſſary to ſet them in a clear light, that 
the ſequel may be the better underſtood. 

As to the firſt, I mean that of wreſting the two Palatinates 
from the emperor and the duke of Bavaria, I think it needleſs 
to repeat what has been ſaid in the reign of James I. It will 
be ſufficient to put the reader in mind, that it was by the in- 
trigucs of the prince and the duke of Buckingham, and by the 


King James, upon his death-bed, exhorted his ſon the prince, to take 
ſpecial care of the elector Palatine's children, and to endeavour to re- 


facts or papers that are always followed with reaſonings, of- 
ten directly contrary to my ſyſtem. I thought proper to ſay 
thus much in juſtification of the manner in which I have 
compoſed the hiſtory of this reign ©. 


lence in favour of a party. His book is entitled, Memorials of the Engliſts 
Affairs, or an Hiſtorical Account of what paſſed from the beginning of the 
we. x of Charles I. to King Charles II's happy Reſtoration, containing the 
public Tranſactions, Civil and Military, together with the private Contulta- 
tions and Secrets of the Cabinet.“ It is wrote by way of diary, though o 
much was the author upon the ſtage during all the time of action, that the 
particulars of his diary go very far towards a perfect hiſtory of thoſe tunes. 
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duke's wrong information of what paſſed in Spain, that the 
parliament was induced to adviſe the king to break the trea- 
ties, which were in effect broken already, and promiſe to ſup- 
port the war, which this breach would probably cauſe. This 
was the prince's and the duke's real aim in diſguiſing the truth. 
Afterwards the prince, when king, miſſed no opportunity to 
take advantage of the parliament's haſty advice and promile, 
as if the parliament had really been the fole author of the breach, 
and prime cauſe ofthe war for the recovery of the Palatinate. 
King James was the firſt victim of theſe artifices. He was 
made to break a treaty which he had been labouring ſeven 
years, and to loſe the portion he had reaſon to expect for the 
prince's marriage with the infanta, He was engaged againſt 
his will and inclination, in a war with the houſe of Auſtria &, 
and, what he deemed the greateſt misfortune, compelled to 
have recourſe to a parliament ; he that was ſo diffatisfied with 
the two former, that, probably, he would never have called 
another, had it not been for this breach. The duke of Buck- 
ingham was the ſecond victim. As ſoon as the truth was 
known, he became the object of the public hatred, though, 
before his contrivances were diſcovered, he had been confider- 
ed as a guardian-angel, for breaking the intended match. 
Finally, the prince having mounted the throne, reſolved to 
ſupport the war, in which the parliament had unadviſely en- 
gaged. But becauſe he found not in the houſe of commons 
that readineſs to aſſiſt him which he expected, he diflolved 
ſcyeral parliaments merely for that very reaſon. This bred 
in the minds of his ſubjects jealouſy and diſcontent, which be- 
ing enflamed by other cauſes, brought him in the end to the 
greateſt misfortune that can befal a king. Hitherto the prince's 
and the duke's real motive in breaking the treaty with Spain is 
unknown. It is not conceived how, after the loſs of the 
Palatinate, they could imagine it more eaſy to recover that 
country from the emperor and the duke of Bavaria, by force 
of arms, than by managing the king of Spain's friendſhip, 
by means of the marriage already concluded. But the uſe the 
prince, now become king, intended to make of this war, ad- 
viſed by the parliament, can be no fecret, namely, to accuſtom 
the houfe of commons, under pretence of the urgent neceffity 
of the war, to ſupply him in a few days with the money he 
demanded, without confidering any other affair. This will 
evidently appear in the ſequel. But before I deſcend to the 
particulars of the ſecond ſcheme, it is neceflary to premiſe 
ſome remarks on the ſubject. | 

I have ſhewn in the reign of James I. that this firſt mo- 
narch of Great Britain, laboured as long as his monarchy 
laſted, that is, while he was king of England, to extend the 
prerogative-royal. This was not only in ſome points, and 
on certain occaſions, but by general principles, which being 
once admitted, would, by neceflary conſequences, clothe the 
ſovereign with an unlimited authority. Whatever had been 
ſaid by the moſt zealous ſticklers ſor the abſolute power of 
lovereigns, he readily applied to the kings of England, with- 
out ever examining whether the power of a king admitted of 
degrees, according to the ſeveral ſtates, or according to the 
conſtitution of the government whereof he was head. And 
yet this was the point in queſtion, Otherwiſe, it followed 
trom his principles, that the regal power was the ſame every 
where, and a king of Poland, for inſtance, ought to be as ab- 
ſolute as a King of Perſia, This was in effect what he al- 
ways ſuppoſed in the affair of Bohemia, and what hindercd 
him to eſpouſe his ſon-in-law's quarrel. So long as he was 
ſatisfied with infinuating ſuch maxims, by certain expreſſions 
in his public ſpeeches, the people, and even the parliament, 
took no great notice of them. But when he meant to practiſe ® 


{tore them to the eſtate and diguities of their father. Ruftororth, tom. 1. 
. 155, 
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the various conſequences which might thence be naturally 
drawn, he met with ſtrong oppoſirion, which obliged him to 
diſſolve ſeveral parliaments, becauſe they were not ſo apt as 
he wiſhed to imbibe his inſtructions. This oppoſition pro- 
voked him. Nay, he began to ſpeak plainer, and aſſert, that 
parliaments owed their being to the royal conceſſion, and that 
this conceſſion night be revoked when they became unworthy 
of it, juſt as a charter granted to a corporation on certain ex- 
jeſs terms, might be taken away, if the terms were not com- 
plied with. But the parliament would never allow of ſuch a 
principle. It was readily agreed, that the king had power to 
call, prorogue, and diſſolve the parliament: nay, that he 
might forbear ſummoning it for ſome time. But that Eng- 
land might, or ought to be governed without parliaments, if 
the king thought proper, 1s what could not be allowed, much 
leſs that the king could diſpenſe with, or act contrary to the 
laws. And yet to this height would James I. have carried 
his prerogative, an ambiguous term, by which he meant an 
abſolute power, or ſomething very near it. But the Engliſh, 
for the moſt part, underſtood by that word, only a power in 
the perſon of the ſovereign, to command or act in matters not 
repugnant to the law, or tor which the law had not provided, 
and certain acts of grace and favour, which the King might 
exerciſe with regard to ſome private perſons, provided theſe 
acts were not very prejudicial to the reſt of the nation. This 
was the conſtant occaſion of the quarrels between James J. 
and-the parliament. It could not be ſaid exactly, wherein 
conſiſted the king's prerogatives, and the people's privileges, 
becauſe there had never been any exprets determination on 
that fubje&t. Thoſe kings, who were reckoned the wiſeſt 
and moſt prudent, avoided as rocks ſuch ſort of diſputes, which 
can only breed hatred and animoſity between the King and 
people. On the other hand, former paritaments chole rather 
to ſce the prerogative royal ſtretched ſometimes beyond its 
due bounds, than debate ſuch diticult points, which in cate 


of obſtinacy on both fides, muſt have been decided by arms, 


fince there was no higher tribunal to appeal ro. Beſides, fince 
Richard II. whoſe attempt coſt him his crown and life, 
there had been no King who had endeavoured to carry the 
prerogative royal ſo far as to claim a power to act directly 
contrary to the laws. If there were any who, on ſome oc- 
caſions, attempted to go beyond bounds, the parliaments were 
under no concern, tor one of theſe three reaſons ; 1. Becauſe 
it was in things of little importance. 2. Becaule, having a 
perfect confidence in their ſovereign, they believed he would 
not make an ill uſe of their indulgence. 3. Becauſe they 
{aw the king's aim and motive were advantageous, or at leaſt 
not very prejudictal to the nation, 

But James I. was no ſooner on the throne of England, but 
queſtions about the prerogative royal became frequent and ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary. That monarch was continually endea— 
vouring to eſtabliſh principles, the conſequences whereot tend- 
ed to no leſs than to ſubvert the conſtitution of the govern- 
ment. I ſhall relate ſome that have already appeared in the 
hiſtory of his reign, but which it is the more neceſſary to re- 
peat here, as Charles I. exactly followed his father's ſteps, 
and as it is not potfible to have too clear an 1dea of theſe 
things, ſince they are the chief ſubject of this reign. 

From the principle, that the parliament owed its being to the 
conceſſion of the kings, and that this conceſſion might be re- 
voked, it followed of courſe, that the king might govern 
Without a parhament, and conſequently, tax the people as he 
From 
the principle, that the king was above the laws, it neccflarily 
followed, that there was no ſecurity for the ſubjects, and their 
honour, fortuncs. liberty, and life itſelf, where at the king's 
diſpoſal. From the principle, that the parliament had no 
right to concern themſelves with the king's affairs when their 
advice was not aſked, it could not but be inferred, that the 
King was to be ſuffered to do whatever he pleaſed, even things 
moſt deſtructive to the nation. From the principle, that to 
complain of the adminiſtration, was want of reſpect to the 
king, it neceſſarily followed, that the parliament could take 
no grievances into conſideration, nor make any complaints, 
ſince grievances are generally acts of injuſtice committed by 
the King or his miniſters. From the principle, that the par- 
liament had at moſt but a right to repreſent the grievances to 
the king, after which, the redreſs was paticntly to be expected 
from the king himſelf, it followed, that the king might harraſs 
his ſubjects at his pleaſure, without being obliged to redreſs 
their ſufferings, any further than he thought convenient. 


He was removed on April 23, from Theobald's to London, and buried 
May 7, in Henry VII.'s chapel. His ſon and ſucceſſor walked as chief 
mourner, being ſupported by the earls of Arundel and Pembroke. Sandt. 
p- 560. Ruſhworth, tom. I. p. 167. 

The author, by miſtake, ſays Portſmouth. There were twelve thou- 
ſand raiſed in all, Two thouſand were ſent to Holland, Idem. p. 168. 
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From the principle, that to diſpute the extent of his preroga- 
tive, was wounding the king in the moſt ſenſible part, the 
conſequence muſt have been, that the prerogative was with- 
out bounds, or that it could be limited only by the king's 
wiſdom and goodneſs. All theſe principles, as it is eaſy to 
perceive, tended to eſtabliſh a deſpotic power. Had the king 
been ſatisfied with doing now and then {ome extraordinary 
act, founded upon any of theſe principles, it might have 
been thought of no conſequence. But he was ſeen, upon 
all occaſions, to endeavour to inſtil theſe principles into the 
minds of his ſubjects, and to eſtabliſh them upon inſtances 
taken irom the conduct of ſome of his predeceſſors. He him- 
ſelf was ſeen to draw from thence by his actions the moſt ex- 
tenſive conſequences, to fill the kingdom with monopolies, 
to compel his ſubjects to lend or give him money, to diflolve 
the parliaments for not allowing his principles, to impriſon 
ſuch members as ventured to ſpeak freely, and even to declare 
publigly, he would call no more parliaments. There was 
theretore no medium : his pretenfions were cither to be com- 
plied with, or oppoſed with open force. 

James I. had the happineſs to die before this diviſion was 
carried any farther. The breach of the Spanith match ſerved 
to reconcile the king and parliament to each other. The 
King perceived he could not procced without parliaments, 
and the people judged that while the King was engaged in a 
war with the houſe of Auſtria, he would be forced to have a 
regard to the liberties of the nation and the privileges of the 
parliament. Thus both ſides ſeemed inclined to a reconcili- 
ation, and to forget all occaſions of complaint. 

James being dead, Charles I. his ſon and ſucceſſor, who 
had greatly improved by his inſtructions, mounted the throne, 
pollefled with the ſame principles. But as he was young; 
and his paſſions ſtrong, he could put no conſtraint upon him- 
ſelf, nor think of managing the affection of the parliament, 
He ſoon diſcovered by what maxims he meant to proceed in 
the government of his dominions. He not only refuſed to 
redreſs the grievances introduced during his father's reign, 
but allo added others more intolerable. He affected to let 
his tubjeats ſec, not only that their grievances touched him 
not, but that it was an offence to petition a redreſs. In a 
word, he very plainly intimated, both in his ſpeeches and 
conduct, that he looked upon parliaments, only as atlemblies 
lolely deſigned to ſupply them with money, and in caſe of re— 
fuſal, he could proceed without their aſſiſtance. According» 
ly, he diflolved ſeveral parliaments, becauſe they did not 
readily grant the ſums he demanded ; offered violence to many 
members; and extorted from his ſubjects what money he 
wanted, by forced loans or taxes impoled by his own autho- 
rity. This ought not to ſeem ſtrange, fince beſides the leſ- 
ſons taught him by his father, he had the ſame favourite, the 
ſame miniſters, and the ſame council. 

It is my defign to ſhew all theſe things clearly and diſtinct- 
ly, not by reatonings and conſgquences, but by undeniable 
facts, by authentic vouchers of what I ſhall advance, and 
laſtly, by the King's own conduct, which his moſt zealous 
triends have no otherwiſe undertaken to juſtify, than by an 
affected filence, or at leaſt, by a very flight account of the 
firſt fifreen years of his reign. My ſole aim in thus cnlarg- 
ing on theſe things is, to enable the reader to underſtand the 
true cauſes of the war which'afterwards afflicted tne kingdom. 

As ſoon as the deceaſed king's funeral was folemnized e, 
Charles ſpeedily ſent eight thouſand men to Plymouth *, to 
be embarked for an expedition to Spain. As he had but 
little money in his coffers, the charge of coat and conduct 
was ordered to be diſburſed by the country, and the country 
to be repaid out of the exchequer at a more convenient fea- 
lon. This was done after the precedent of former times, 
though the cuſtom had now been long diſuſed. Theſe 
troops having committed great diſorders in their march, the 
king granted a commiſſion for martial-law, to puniſh the of- 
fenders 5, This was looked upon as an innovation, which took 
from the uſual judges the cognizance of crimes committed by 
the ſoldiery, and yet, in general, it was not much conſidered. 

The king's marriage having been concluded in his father's 
life-time, was folemnized at Paris with great magnificence, 
on a theatre erected before the church of Notre Dame, the 
duke of Chevreuſe performing the office of proxy tor the King 
of England. Preſently after, the duke of Buckingham was 
ſent into France to conduct the queen to the king her ſpouſe. 
She arrived June 12, at Dover, where the king met her the 
next morning, and that evening the marriage was conſum- 


The occaſion of this commiſſion was not ſo much the diſorders of theſe 
troops, as thoſe committed by the army king James ſent to Calais, under the 
command of count Mansfeldt. The remembrance whereot was the cauſe of 
king Charles appointing now the martial law to be in force. It ſeems, this 
and the point of coat and conduct money, occaſioned great debates among 
the judges, Whitlock, p. 1, 


. When 
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mated at Canterbury h. The 16th of the ſame month the 


king and queen made their entry into London, and two days 
after, the parliament met. The king made the following ſpeech 
to both houſes at the opening of this firſt parliament : 


& My lards and gentlemen, 

I thank God, that the bufinefs to be treated on at this 
time is of ſuch a nature, that it needs no eloquence to ſet 
it forth; for I am neither able to do it, neither doth it ſtand 
with my nature to ſpend much time in words, It is no 
new bufincſs, being already happily begun by my father of 
blefled memory, who is with God; therefore it needeth no 
narrative: I hope in God you will go on to maintain it, as free- 
ly as you adviſed my father to do it. It is true, he may ſeem 
to ſome to have been flack to begin ſo juſt and ſo glorious a 
work ; but it was his wiſdom that made him loth to begin 
a work, until he might find a means to maintain it: but 
after that he ſaw how much he was abuſed in the confidence 
he had with other ſtates, and was confirmed by your advice 
to run the courſe we arc in, with your engagement to main— 
tain it. I need not preſs to prove how. willingly he took 
your advice; for the preparations that are made are better 
able to declare it, than I to ſpcak it. The aſſiſtance of thoſe 
in Germany, ite fleet that is ready for action, with the reſt 
of the preparations, which I have only followed my father 
in, do ſufficicntly prove, that he entered into this action. 

„ My lords and gentlemen, I hope that you do remember 
that you were pleated to emp'oy me to adviſe my father to 
break off theſe two treaties that were on foot; ſo that I 
cannot ſay, that I came hither a free unengaged man. It 
is truc, I came into this buſineſs willingly and freely, like 
a Young man, and conſequently raſhly; but it was by your 
intereſt, your engagement : fo that though it were done 
like a young man, yet I cannot, repent me of it, and I 
think none can blame me for it, knowing the love and 
fidelity you have borne to your king, having myſelf like- 
wiſe ſoine little experience of your affections. I pray you 
remember, that this being my ficſt action, and begun by 
your advice and entreaty, what a great diſhonour it were 
to you and me, it this action, ſo begun, ſhould fail, for 
that aſſiſtance you are able to give me. Yet Knowing the 
conſtancy of your love both to me and this buſineis, I 
needed not to have ſaid this, but only to ſhew what care 
and ſenſe I have of your honours and mine own. 1 muſt 
entreat you likewiſe to conſider of the times we are in, 
how that I muſt adventure your lives * (which I ſhould 
be loth to do), ſhould I continue you here long; and you 
muſt vea-ure the bufinefs, it you be flow in your reſolu— 
tions. Wherefore I hope vou will take ſuch grave coun- 
ſel, as you will expedite what you have in hand to do: 
which will do me and vourielves an infinite deal of ho- 
nour; you, in ſhewing your love to me; and me, that I 
may perfect that work which my father hath ſo happily fun. 

& [aft of all, becauſe ſome malicious men may, and, as 
I hear, have given out, that I am not fo true a keeper 
and maintainer ot the true religion that I proſeſs; I aſſure 
vou, that 1 may with St Paul tay, that 1 have. been trained 
up at Gamalici's feet: and although I ſhall never-be fo ar- 
rogant as to allume unto my ſelf the reſt, I thall fo far ſhew 
the end of it, that all the world may tice, that none hath 
been, nor ever ſhall be more defirous to maintain the religion 
I profeſs, than I ſhall be. | 
' * Now becauſe I am unfit for much ſpeaking, I mean to 
bring up the faſhion of my predeceflors, to have my lord- 
keeper ſpeak for me in molt things: therefore I have com- 
manded him to {peak fomething unto you at this time, which 
is more for formality, than any great matter he hath to ſay 
unto you.” | 

Then the lord keeper Williams * declared, “ That the 
king's main reaſon of calling the parliament, befides the 
bcholding of his ſubjects faces, was to mind them of the 
great engagements for the recovery of the Palatinate, im- 
poſed on his majeſty by the late King his father, and by them- 
ſelves, who broke off the two treaties with Spain. Alfo 
to let them underſtand, that the ſucceeding treaties and al- 


b When ſhe landed, ſhe ſent to his majeſty not to come till the morrow, 
becauſe ſhe had been inditpoſed at fea, So it was not till next day that 
the marriage was conſummated, Ruſhworth, tom I. p. 170. 

i By reaſon of the plague. Rapin. 

k Rapin, after Ruſhworth and Franklin, ſays it was the lord-keeper Co- 
ventry, but Williams was not difplaced till October 2 5, See Hacket, part. 2. 
p. 9, 27. Phillips, p. 106, 182. 3 

| Our author ſeems here to confound two diſtinct things. Montague (in 
21 Jac.) publiſhed ea book, which he called, A new Gag for an old Gooſe, 
being an anſwer to a popiſh book, entitled, A Gag for the new Goſpel : 
and tor this book it was that he was queitioned by the parliament, and com- 
mitted to the archbithop z who ditmified him with an admonition. Afﬀter- 
wards the biſhops of the Arminian party conſulting the propagation” of the 


liances, the armies ſent into the Low-Countries, the repair- 
ing of the forts, and the. fortifying of Ireland, do all meet 
in one centre, the Palatinate; and that the ſubſidies granted 
in the laſt parliament are herein already ſpent, whereof the 
account is ready, together with as much more of the king's 
own revenue.” His lordſhip further commended three cir- 
cumſtances: | h 

© Firſt, the time; all Europe being at this day at the pool 
of Betheſda, the firſt flirring of the waters muſt be laid 
hold on: wherefore his majeſty defires them to beſtow this 
meeting on him, or rather on their actions; and the next 
ſhall be theirs, as ſoon, and as long as they pleaſe for do- 
meſtic buſineſs. | 3 

„ Secondly, ſupply, if ſubſidies be thought too long and 
backward, his majeſty deſires to hear, and not to propound 
the way. | | 

v4 Thirdly, the ifſue of action; which being the firſt, 
doth highly concern his majeſty's honour and reputation, 
for which he relies upon their loves, with the greateſt 
confidence that ever king had in his ſubjects; witneſs his 
royal pocſy, AMOR CIVIUM REGIS MYNIMENTUM : and 
he doubts not, but as ſoon as he ſhall be known in Europe 
to be their king, ſo ſoon ſhall they be Known to be a loving 
and loyal nation to him.” 


Though the king affirmed in his ſpeech, that no prince 
was ever more defirous to maintain the religion he profeſſed, 
the parliament does not ſeem to have fully believed it, fince, at 
the very firſt, both houſes joined in preſenting to him a petition 
againſt recuſants. The king returned a very gracious anſwer, 
laying, he was very glad to ſee their zeal for religion, and 
was ready to concur with them in whatever they ſhould pro- 
pole on that head. He deferred however anſwering each par- 
ticular article of the petition, till he had e FE 

Richard Montague, a clergyman, had lately printed a 
book, entitled,“ An Appeal to Cæſar,“ wherein were ſeve- 
ral propoſitions tending to the diſturbance of church and 
ſtate l. It was complained of to the commons, who bring- 
ing the author to the bar of their houſe, and examining him, 
thought proper to refer him to the archbiſhop of Canterbury. 
The archbiſhop, who was looked upon with no good eye at 
court, becauſe he was ſuſpected of being a friend to the pu- 
ritans, contented himſelf with exhorting him to write no 
more upon ſuch ſubjects. The proceedings of the commons 
diſpleaſed the King, for Montague being one of his chaplains, 
he pretended the bringing him to their bar was an incroach- 
ment upon his prerogative. He expteſſed his diſpleaſure with 
the commons, and took occaſion to bring the cauſe before 
the council. Every one ſuſpected, that as Moutague's book 
contained an Arminian doctrine, Laud, biſhop of St. Da- 
vid's a, the king's moſt intimate counſellor for religious 
affairs, had done this, to ſtop the proſecution, Laud was 
conſidered by many as the head and protector of the Armi- 
nians, who were now very numerous in the kingdom. He 
had infinuated himſelf into Buckingham's favour, and by that, 
means intothe king's, who readily followed his counſels in the 
aftairs of religion. 

The diſpleaſure expreſſed by the king againſt the com- 
mons, hindred not the houſe from granting him two ſubſidies. 
The king accepted them graciouſly, but withal intimated, 
this ſupply was far ſhort of what was neceſſary for the 
Warn to which his father was adviſed by the parliament, 
The act for the two ſubſidies was no ſooner paſſed, than the 
king adjourned the parliament to Oxford, to meet again the 
1it of Augult following, by reaſon of the plague which raged 
in London. 

King James, a little before his death, promiſed to lend the 
king of France five or fix ſhips to be employed againſt the 
Genoeſe, Ar leaſt they were borrowed on that pretence. 
Bur afterwards, Lewis XIII. wanting theſe ſhips for the 
lege of Rochel, prevailed with Charles I. by Buckingham's 
means, that he might employ them where he pleaſed, and 
accordingly they were ſent to Dieppe, under the command 
of vice-admiral Pennington ». The maſters or commanders 
ot theie ſhips diſcovering they were to go againſt Rochel, 


five articles condemned at the ſynod of Dort, concluded, that Montague 
ſhould pub'iſh his appeal to Cæſar, at firſt atteſted by their joint authori- 
ties, which they afterwards withdrew by ſubtilty. However, the book was 
printed and dedicated to king Charles. The houſe appointed a committee 
to examine the errors therein, and thanked the archbiſhop. for his admoni- 
tion tormerly to the author, and voted his books to be contrary to the arti- 
cles oſtabliſned by the parliament, and took bond for his appearance. Ruſh- 
worth, tom. I. p. 173. | a 
* Rapin, by miſtake, ſays Bath and Wells, which he was not yet. 
a The charges of which, by computation, amounted to 500,000), a year, 
Ruſhworth, tom. I. p. 174. ** 
The Vantguard, a large man of war, with ſeven. other merchant ſhips 
of great burthen and firength, Ibid, Coke, p. 190, 2 
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weighed anchor and ſailed back to. England. Pennington in- 
forming the duke of Buckingham of it, receives an expreſs 
order, confirmed by another from the king himſelf, to return 
to Dieppe with the ſhips, and put them into the hands of the 
French, which was done accordingly. But the mariners all 
deſerted, utterly refuſing to ſerve againſt Rochel. 

This affair made great noiſe at Oxford, where the parlia- 
ment was re- aſſembled. Buckingham's ill conduct in this 
and other reſpects was loudly complained of in the houſe of 
commons. It was ſaid, the money granted by the parlia- 
ment to the late king had been miſapplied, and put to uſes 
very different from thoſe it was intended for: that the leas 
were ſo neglected, that the corſairs had done great damage 
to the Engliſh merchants : that popery and arminianiſm were 
countenanced by a ſtrong party in the kingdom. Neil, biſhop 
of Wincheſter P, and Laud, biſhop of St. David's were 
chiefly looked upon as the heads and protectors of the Armi- 
nians 4, nay, as favourers of popery, by reaſon of their 
rigid and paſſionate zeal for all the ceremonies of the church 
of England, even for ſuch as ſeemed the leaſt neceſſary. This 
zcal appeared to many as myſterious as uncommon, and cau- 
ted them to ſuſpect, that the two prelates, under colour ot 
maintaining religion, had formed a project to reſtore popery. 
They could not imagine that men ſhould have fo ſtrong an at- 
tachment to things in themſelves of ſo little moment without 
fone hidden deſign. Wheretore Mr. Montague was ſum— 
moned a ſecond time before the houte of commons”, and 
ſeverely reprimanded, 

Mean while, the king ſceing the parliament had ſpent the 
three or four firſt days of their ſeſhon in talking of grievances, 
without any mention of the money he expected for ſupport- 
ing the war, ſent tor both houſes, and in Chriſt-church-hall 
poke to them in the following manner: 


My lords, and you of the commons, 

«WE all remember that from your deſires and advice, my 
fither, now with God, brake off theſe two treaties with Spain 
that were then in hand : well you then foreſaw, that as well 
for regaining my diſpoftctied brother's inheritance, as home 
defence, a war was likely to fucceed : andthat as your counlels 
had led my father into it, fo your aſſiſtance in a parliamentary 
way to purſue it ſhould not be wanting. That aid you gave 
bim by advice, was for ſuccour of his allies, the guarding of 
Ireland, and the home part, ſupply of munition, preparing 
and ſetting forth of his navy. A council you thought of, and 
appointed for the war, and treaſurers for iſſuing of the 
monies : and to begin this work of your advice, you gave 
three ſubſidies, and as many fitteenths, which with ſpeed 
were levied, and by direction of that council of war (in 
which the preparation of this navy was not the leaſt) dit- 
burſed. 

It plcaſed God at the entrance of this preparation (by 
your advice begun) to call my father to his mercy, where- 
by I entered as well to the care of your defign, as his 
crown. I did not then, as princes do of cuſtom and 
formality, re- aſſemble you, but that by your further ad- 
vice and aid, I might be able to proceed in that which by 
your counſels my father was engaged in. Your love to me, 
and forwardneſs to further thoſe affairs, you exprefied by 
a graat of two ſubſidies yet ungathered ; although I mult 
affure you, by myſelf and others, upon credit taken up, 
and aforchand ditburſed, and as far ſhort, as yet, to ſet 
forth that navy now preparing; as I have lately the eſti— 
mate of thoſe of care, and who are fill employed about 
it, whole particular of all expences about this preparation 
ſhall be given you, when you please to take an account 
of it.” 

When the king had done ſpeaking, the lord Conway and 
fir John Coke, ſecretaries of ſtate, made ſpeeches, the defign 
whereof, like that of the king's, was to demonſtrate the ab- 
tolute neceſſity the commons were under, to grant his majeſty 
a large ſum for the war wherein he was engaged. They for— 
got not to repeat that the war was begun by the late king, 


P He was now biſhop of Durham, and not of Wincheſter till about 1627. 

*Rapin, as well as moſt of our writers, eſpecially thoſe of the puritan 
party, ſeem to confound two things, which have no manner of relation to 
each other, viz. arminianiſm and highchurch-principles, The arminian doc- 
tine, condemned by the ſynod of Dort, held in 1618, was in ſubſtance re- 
duced to theſe five articles: I. God does not in an arbitrary manner pre- 
deftinate any perſon to be ſaved or damned, II. Chriſt died for all men, 
that is, all are partakers of the benefits of Chriſt's paſſion, who fincerely per- 
form the 82 of faith and repentance, III. How neceſſary ſoever 
grace may be towards our good actions, yet, IV. It is not irreſiſtible, that 
is, we are. ſtill free- agents; conleguent'y, V. The faithtul may finally fall 
away, or depart from a ſtate of grace. Now nothing can be more evident, 
than that a man may embrace all theſe opinions without being one jot the 
more a friend to popery or arbitrary power. Wherefore, though the firſt 
aſſertors of arminianiſm happened likewiſe to be zcalous ſticklers for ſome- 
thing like a deipotic power in the king, yet is the one no conſequence at all 
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by the advice of both houſes of parliament, for this was what 
the king conſidered as an unanſwerable reaſon. But the par- 
liament being now better informed how the king and the duke 
procured that advice trom the former parliament, theſe two 
ſpeeches produced no great effect. The commons being re- 
turned to their houſe, proceeded to examine grievances, and 
in the examination divers complaints were made againſt the 
duke of Buckingham. It was alſo complained, that po- 
pery was not only tolerated, but even countenanced, con- 
trary to the King's expreſs promiſe : That pardons were grant- 
ed to reculants, ſigned by the lord Conway, ſecretary of? ſtate, 
who pretended to be authoriſed by the King, and that theſe 
pardons ſtopped the courſe of juſtice, and the execution of 
the laws. Whereupon the king thought himſelf obliged to 
return poſitive anſwers to the petition preſented to him at 
London by the two houſes, to which he had hitherto only 
anſwered in general. It is abſolutely neceffary to inſert the 
petition, with the King's anſwers to each article, that the 


reader may the better judge how the King's promiſes were 
afterwards performed. 


Petition againſt recuſants, with the King's anſwers to each 
article. 


* Moſt gracious ſovereign, 


„It being infallibly true, that nothing can more eſtabliſh 
the throne, and affure the peace and proſperity of the 
people, than the unity and fincerity of religion ; we your 
molt humble and loyal ſubjects, the lords ſpiritual and 
temporal, and commons of this preſent parliament aſ- 
ſembled, hold ourſelves bound in conſcience and duty to re- 
preſent the ſame to your ſacred majeſty, together with the 
dangerous conſequences of the increaſe of popery in this 
land, and what we conceive to be the principal cauſes thereof, 


and what may be the remedies. 


The dangers appear in theſe particulars. 


*© I. In their deſperate ends, being, both the ſubverſion 
of the church and ſtate, and the reſtleſſneſs of their ſpirits 
to attain theſe ends; the doctrine of their teachers and 
leaders, perſuading them that therein they do God good 
ſervice. 

II. Their evident and ſtrict dependency upon ſuch fo- 
reign princes as no way affect the good of your majeſty and 
this ſtate. 

III. The opening a way of popularity to the ambition 


of any who thall adventure to make himſelf head of ſo great 
a party.“ 


The principal cauſe of the increaſe of papiſts. 


* I. The want of the due execution of the laws againſt 
jeſuits, ſeminary-prieſts, and popiſh recuſants; occitioned 
partly by the connivency of the ſtate, partly by defects in 
the laws themſelves, and partty by the manifold abuſe of 
othcers. 


„II. The interpoſing of forcign princes by their embaſſa- 
dors and agents in tavour of them. 

III. Their great concourſe to the city, and frequent con- 
ferences and conventiclecs there. 

+ IV. The open and uſual reſort to the houſes and chapels 
of foreign embatiadors. 

„V. The education of their children in ſeminaries, and 
houſes ol their rel:;gion in foreign parts, which of late have 
been greatly multiplied and cnlarged for the entertainment of 
the Englith. 

© VI. That in ſome places of your realm, your people 
be not ſulliciently inſtructed in the knowledge of true rcli- 

ion. 


VII. The licentious printing and diſperſing of popiſh and 
ſeditious books. 


„VIII. The employment of men ill- affected in religion 


in many places of government, who do, ſhall, or may, 
countenance the popith party.“ 


of the other, as abundance of our hiſtorians would inſinuate. Doubtleſs, 
Laud, Neile, Montague, and the reſt, who were for ſetting the king above 
the laws, would have been of that mind, whether they had been Arminians 
or not, Even at this time, the five articles above, which are now generally 
received in the church of England, are believed by thouſands, who are not 
for carrying the authority of the king or church beyond its due bounds. The 
reaſon why arnunianitm was condemned in the reigns of James I. and Charles 
I. was, becauſe our articles and homilies (in the points above mentioned) 
were generally under ſtood in a calviniſtical ſenſe, 

According to the condition of his bond. Montague's cauſe was recom- 
mended to the duke of Buckingham, by Buckeridge biſhop of Rocheſter, 
How ſon biſhop of Oxford, and Laud of St. David's, who obſerved, that 
learned men ought to be left to abound in their own ſenſe, it being the great 


fault of the council of Trent, to require a ſubſctipiion to ſchool- opinions, 
&c, Sce Ruſhworth, tom, I. p. 176. 
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The remedies againſt this outrageous diſeaſe we conceive 
| to be theſe eniuing. | 

& J. That the youth of this realm be carefully educated 
by able and religious ſchool-maſters, and they to be en- 
joined to catechiſe and inſtruct their ſcholars in the grounds 
and principles of true religion. And whereas by many 
complaints from divers parts of the kingdom, it doth plainty 
appear, that ſundry popiſh ſcholars, diflembling their re- 
tigion, have craftily crept in, and obtained the places of 
teaching in divers counties, and thereby infected and per- 
verted their ſcholars, and ſo fitted them to be tranſported 
to the popiſh ſeminaries beyond the ſeas; that theretore 
there be great care in choice and admitting ſchool-maſters, 
and that the ordinaries make diligent enquires of their de— 
meanors, and proceed to the removing of ſuch as ſhall be 
faulty, or juſtly ſuſpected.” | 


His majeſty's anſwer, 

& This is well allowed of; and for the better performance 
of what is defired, letters ſhall be written to the two arch- 
biſhops, and from them, letters to go to all the ordina- 
ries of their. ſeveral provinces to ſee this done; the ſeveral 
ordinaries to give account of their doings herein to the arch- 
biſhops reſpectively, and they to give account to his majeſty 
of their proceedings herein,” 

„II. That the antient diſcipline of the univerſities be re- 
tored, being the famous nurſeries of literature and virtue.“ 

Anſwer. “ This is approved by his majeſty, and the chan- 
cellor of each univerſity ſhall be required to cauſe due exe— 
cution of it.“ 

„ III. That ſpecial care be taken to enlarge the word of 
God, throughout all the parts of your majeſty's dominions, 
as being the moſt powerful means for planting of true re— 
Iigion, and rooting out of the contrary : To which end, 
among other things, let it pleaſe your majeſty to advile 
vour biſhops by fatherly intreaty and tender uſage, to re— 
duce to the peaceable and orderly ſervice of the church, 
ſach able miniſters as have been formerly filenced, that 
there may be a profitable ule of their miniſtry in thete 
needful and dangerous times; and that non-reſidency, plura- 
licies and commendams, may be moderated. Where we 
cannot forbcar, moſt humbly to thank your majeſty for di- 
miniſhing the number of your own chaplains ; not doubt- 
ing of the like princely care for the well-beſtowing ot the 
reſt of vour benefices, both to the comfort of the people, 
and the encouragement of the unverfities ; being full of grave 
and able miniſters unfurniſhed of livings.” 

Anſwer. ** This his majeſty likes well, ſo as it be applied 
to ſuch miniſters as are peaceable, orderly, and conform— 
able to the church-government. For pluralities and non— 
reſidencies, they are now ſo moderated, that the archbiſhops 
affirm, there be now no diſpenſation for pluralities granted; 
nor no man now is allowed above two benefices, and thoſe 
not above thirty miles diſtant: And tor avoiding non-refi- 
dence, the canon in that caſe provided, thall be duly put in 
execution. For commendams, they ſhall be ſparingly 
granted, only in ſuch cale where the exility and {mallnets 
of the biſhopric requireth. Alſo his majeſty will cauſe that 
the benefices belonging to him ſhall be well beſtowed. And 
for the better propagating of religion, his majeſty recom- 
mendeth to the houſe of parliament, that care may be taken, 
and provifion made, that every pariſh ſhall allow a compe- 
tent maintenance for an able miniſter ; and that the owners of 
parſonages impropriate would allow to the vicars, curates, 
and miniſters 1n villages and places belonging to their par- 
fonage, ſufficient ſtipend and allowances for preaching mi- 
niſters.“ 

„ IV. That there may be ſtrict proviſion againſt tranſ- 
porting Engliſh children to the ſeminaries beyond the ſeas, 
and for the recalling of them who are already there placed, 
and for the puniſhment of ſuch your ſubjects as are main- 
tainers of thoſe ſeminaries, or of the ſcholars ; conſidering, 
that beſides the ſeducing of your people, great ſums of mo— 
ney are yearly expended upon them, to the impoveriſhing of 
this kingdom.” 

Anſwer. © The law in this caſe ſhall be put in execution: 
And farther, there ſhall be letters written to the lord trea- 
ſurer, and alſo to the lord admiral, that all-the ports of this 
realm, and the creeks and members thereof, be ſtrictly kept, 
and ſtrait ſearches made to this end : A proclamation ſhall 
be, to recall both the children of noblemen, and the children 
of any other men, and they to return by a day; alſo main- 
tainers of ſeminaries of ſcholars there, ſhall be puniſhed ac- 
cording to law,” 

« V. That no popiſh recuſant be permitted to come 
within the court, unleſs your majeſty be pleaſed to call him 


upon ſpecial occaſion, agreeable to the ſtatute of 3 Jac, 
And wheroes your majeſty, for preventing of apparenc 
miſchiefs both to your majeſty and the ſtate, hath in your 
princely wiſdom taken order, that none of your naturalborn 
ſubjects, not profeſſing the true religion, as by law eſtabliſhed, 
be admitted into the ſervice of your royal conſort the queen, 
We give your majeſty moſt humble thanks, and defire that 
your order herein may be obſerved.” - 

* Anſwer. If his majeſty ſhall find, or be informed of any 
concourſe of recuſants to the court, the law ſhall be ſtrictly 
followed: And his majeſty is pleaſed, that by proclamation 
the Britiſh and Iriſh ſubjects ſhall be put in the ſame caſc, 
And as his majeſty hath provided in his treaty with France, 
ſo his purpoſe is to keep it, that none of his ſubjects ſhall be 
admitted into his ſervice, or into the ſervice of his royal con- 
{fort the queen, that are popith recuſants.“ 

*© VI. That all the laws now ſtanding in force againſt 
jcſuits, ſeminary prieſts, and others, having taken orders 
by authority derived from the fee of Rome, be put in due 
execution. And to the intent they may not pretend to be 
ſurpriſed, that a ſpeedy and certain day be prefixed by 
your majeſty's proclamation, for their departure out of this 
realm, and all other your dominions, and not to return upon 
the ſevereſt penalties of the laws now in force againſt them; 
and that all your majeſty's ſubjects may be thereby admo- 
nithed, not to receive, comfort, entertain, or conceal any of 
them, upon the penalties which may be lawfully inflicted : 
And that all ſuch papiſts, jeſuits, and recuſants, who are and 
{hall be impriſoned for recuſancy, or any other cauſe, may bg 
ſo ſtrictly reſtrained, as that none ſhall have conference with 
them, thereby to avoid the contagion of their corrupt reli— 
gion: And that no man that ſhall be ſuſpected of popery, be 
luffered to be a keeper of any of his majeſty's priſons.” 

Anſwer. “ The law in this caſe ſhall be put in execution, 
and a proclamation ſhall be to the effect defired : and ſuch 
reſtraint ſhall be made, as is defired, and no man that is 
juſtly ſuſpected of popery, ſhall be ſuffered to be a keeper of 
any of his majeſty's priſons.” 

* VII. That your majeſty be pleaſed to take ſuch order as 
to your princely wiſdom ſhall be expedient, that no na- 
tural born ſubject, or ſtrange biſhops, nor any other by 
authority from the fee of Rome, confer any eccleſiaſtical 
orders, to exerciſe any ecclchiaſtical function whatſoever, to- 
ward or upon your majeſty's natural ſubjects within your 
dominions.“ 

Anſwer. ** This is fit to be ordered according as is pro- 
vided, and it ſhall be fo publiſhed by proclamation.” 

VIII. That your majeſty's learned council may receive 
order and commandment, to conſider of all former grants of 
recuſants lands, that ſuch of them may be avoided as are made 
to the recuſants ule or intereſt, out of which the recuſant 
receiveth any benefit, which are either void or voidable by 
the law.” 

* Anſwer. © The king will give order to his learned coun- 
cil, to conſider of the grants, and will do according as is 
defired.” | 

IX. That your majeſty will be likewiſe pleaſed ſtrictly 
to command all your judges and miniſters of juſtice, ecclc- 
ſiaſtical and temporal, to ſee the laws of this realm againſt 
popiſh recuſants, to be duly executed; and namely, that the 
cenſure of excommunication be declared and certified againſt 
them; and that they be not abſolved upon public fatisfa&tion 
by yielding to contormity.” | 

** Anſwer. © His majeſty leaves the laws to their courſe, 
and will order in the point of excommunication as is de- 
fired.” | | 

KX. That your majeſty will be pleaſed to remove from 
places of authority and government, all ſuch perſons as arc 
either popith recuſants, or, according to direction of former 
acts of ſtate, to be juſtly ſuſpected.“ 

* Anſwer. “ This his majeſty thinks fit, and will give or- 
der for it.“ 

l. That the preſent order to be taken for diſarming all 
popiſh recuſants, legally convicted, or juftly ſuſpected, ac- 
cording tothe laws in that behalf, and the orders taken by his 
majeſty's privy council upon reaſon of ſtate.” - 

* Anſwer, The laws and acts in this caſe ſhall be foltow- 
ed, and put in due exccution,” | 

* XII. That your majeſty be alſo pleaſed in reſpect to the 
great reſort of recuſants to and about London, to command 
forthwith, upon pain of your indignation, and ſevere exe- 
cution of the laws, that they retire themſelves to their ſeveral 
countries, there to remain confined within five miles of their 
places.” 


* Anſwer, “ For this the laws in force ſhall be forthwi:? 
executed,” 


& XIII. And 
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XIII. And whereas your majeſty hath ſtricly command- 
ed and taken order, that none of the natural born ſubjects 
repair to the hearing of maſſes, or other ſuperſtitious fer- 


vices at the chapels, or houſes of foreign embaſſadors, or 


in any other places whatſoever; we give your majeſty moſt 
humble thanks, and deſire that your order and command- 
ment therein may be continued and obſerved, and that the 
offenders herein may be puniſhed according to the laws.” 

Anſwer. © The king gives aſſent thereto, and will ſce 
that obſerved which herein hath been commanded by him.” 

% XIV. That all ſuch inſolencies, as any that are popiſh- 
Iv affected, have lately committed, or ſhall hereafter com- 
mit, to the diſhonour of our religion, or to the wrong of the 
true profeſſors thereof, be exemplarily puniſhed,” 

Anſwer. ** This ſhall be done as is defired.” 

« XV. hat the ſtatute of 1 Eliz. for the payment of twelve 
pence every Sunday, by ſuch as ihall be ablent from divine 
ervice in the church, without a lawful excuſe, may be put 
in due execution, the rather for that the penalty by law 1s 
given to the poor, and therefore not to be diſpented withal.“ 

Anſwer. It is fit that this ſtatute be executed, and the 
penalties ſhall not be diſpenſed withal.” 

« XVI. Laſtly, That your majeſty would be pleaſed to 
extend your princely care all over the kingdom of Ireland, 
that the like courſes may be there taken for the reftoring and 
eHahliſhing of true religion.“ 

Anſwer. “ His majeſty's cares are, and ſhall be, extended 
over the kingdom of Ireland; and he will do all that a. re- 
ligious king ſhould do for the reſtoring and eſtabliſhing ot 
true religion there.“ | 

„And thus (moſt gracious ſovereign) according to our 
duty, and zeal to God and religion, to your majeſty and your 
tafery, to the church and commonwealth, and their peace 
and proſperity, we have made a faithful declaration of the 
preſent eſtate, the cauſes and remedies of this enereaſing diſeaſe 
of popery; humbly offering the ſame to your princely care 
and wiſdom. The anſwer of your majeſty's father, our late 
tovercign of famous memory, upon the like petition, did give 
as great comfort of reformation ; but your majeſty's most 
gracious promiſes made in that kind, do give us confidence 
and aflurance of the continual performance thereof. In which 
comfort and confidence repoſing ourſclves, we moſt humbly 
pravfor your majeſty's long continuancein all princelyftelicity.” 


Theſe gracious anſwers of the King to the ſeveral articles 
of the petition of both houſes, wanted only the pertormance 
of the promiſes. But if it may be judged by the continual 
complaints of the parliament throughout this whole reign, 
concerning theſe articles, on which the king ſcems to have 
given entire ſatisfaction, it will eafily be ſcen that Charles's 
promiſes were no better performed than his father's. The 
king expected, that his anſwers to the petition would gain 
him the affection. of the commons. But theſe anſwers, though 
ſo gracious and politive, could not engage them to do what 
he deſired, that is, to lay afide all other buſineſs, and think 
only of granting him money. He was engaged in a war, to 
which he pretended the parliament had induced his late ma- 


zeſty, from whence he inferred, it was great injuſtice not to 


enable him ſpeedily to ſupport it. This was true in one ſenſe. 
The parliament adviſed king James to break off the treatics 
with Spain, and promiſed to athft him in cale the breach 
ſhould occafion a war, as it was very likely. But, on the 
other fide, it was now no longer a ſecret in England, that the 
former parliament was moved to give ſuch advice to the king, 
by the duke of Buckingham's narrative, a narrative falſe in 
every particular, though atteſted by the late king and prince. 
So the tormer parliament's advice being grounded on a wrong 
foundation, and as I may ſay, extorted by a mere artifice, 
rhe preſent parliament did not think themſelves obliged to 
perform very punctually a promite which the court had ob- 
taincd rather by art, than by fairly ſtating the caſe. Never— 
theleſs, this promiſe ſtill ſubſiſted; and it the commons had 
ſhewn the public they were not obliged ro keen it, they could 
not have done it without grievouſly affronting the king, by 
the diſcovery of the artifices he had uſed to procure it. Th y 
were willing to avoid that extremity. And therefore, letting, 
the promiſe ſubſiſt without any diſobliging reflection on the 
King, their aim was to excuſe themſelves from granting him 
treth ſupplies for a war raſhly undertaken, and without any 
likelihood of ſucceſs. At leaſt, if they ſhould be forced to 
give any more money, rather than enter into a diſcuſſion of 
the cauſes which had engaged the kingdom in this war, they 
intended the- king ſhould purchaſe them, in ſome meaſure, 


* They reſolved, that religion ſhould have the firſt place in their debates ; 
next the kingdom's ſafety ; and then ſupplies. Ruſhworth, tom. I. p. 180. 
Te few acts made in this ſhort parliament were theſe : 1. An act for- 
bidding ſports and paſtimes, ſuch as bear or bull-baiting, plays, or other 
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with the redreſs of the grievances the nation groancd under. 
Wherefore, inftead of the money-bill, as the King defired, 
they began with examining and even inquiring after the 
grievances of the nation, and the ſtate of religion 5, In 
this inquirv, the duke of Buckingham and the reſt of the 
miniſters were not ſpared. 

The king being what courſe the commons were taking, 
was extremely offended. Firft, As by their ſlowneſs they 
broke all his meatures for the preſent gampaign. Secondly, 
He deemed it a maniteſt affront and contempt of his perſon, 
to preſume openly to attack his favourite and miniſters, or 
rather himſelt under their name. So, perceiving no likeli- 
hood of a ſpeedy ſupply, which was the fole end of calling 
the parliament, he was determined to diſſolve it. The con- 
mons having lome notice of it, haſtily drew up the following 
declaration, in order to throw the blame of the diflolution 
on the King, for tear he ſhould himfelt lay it on them, un- 
der colour that they were not very ready to pertorm their 
proini!e, 


The Commons Declaration. 

We the knights, citizens, and burgeſſes, of the com- 
mons houſe of parliament, being the repreſentative body of 
the whole commons of this realm, abundantly comforted in 
his rgazeſty's late gracious anfwer touching religion, and his 
metzge for the care of our health, co folemnly proteſt and 
vow before God and the world, with one heart and voice. 
that we arc all reſolve], and do hereby declare, that we wi ! 
ever continue moſt loyal and obedient ſubjects to our moſt 
gracious ſovereign lord king Charles: and that we will be 
ready in capvenient time, and in a parliamentary way, treely 
and Jutifully to do our utmolt endeavours, to diſcover and 
retorm the abuſes and grievances oi the realm and Rate, and 
in like fort to afford all n-ceflary ſupply to his moſt excellent 
majeſty, upon his pretent, and all other hrs juſt occafions and 
deligns ; moſt humbly beſecching our moſt dear and dread 
lovireign, in his princely wiſdom and gogdnets, to reſt al- 
tured of the true and hearty affections of his poor com- 
mons, and to eſteem the fame to be (as we conceive it is 
indeed) the greateſt worldly reputation and ſecurity that a 
Jult King can have; and to account all ſuch as flanderers of 
the people's aflections, and enemies to the commonwealth, 
that ſhall dare to ſay the contrary.” 


It evidently appears in this declaration, that the commons 
aim was to intimate to the people, that they intended not 
to deny the king money for his juſt occaſions : but believed 
to have a right to demand firſt the redreſs of grievances as a 
condition, though they avoided ufing that term. This is the 
method conſtantly obſerved by the parliaments on the like 
occaſions, and which is to necetlarv, that otherwiſe they 
would never be ſure of procuring the people any ſatisfaction 
with reſpect to their grievance. For grievances being pro- 
perly acts of injuſtice, and breaches of the laws committed 
by the King or his miniſters, the defire of obtaining money 
from the parliament is commonly the only inducement to 
the court to deſiſt from injuring the people. Or this there 
are frequent examples in the hiſtory of England. But James 
I. and Charles I. took a different courſe from that of their 
predeceſſors. They chole to difloive. their partiaments, ra— 
ther than vield to redreſs their grievances. . This gave oc- 
caſion to aſcribe to them a formal deſign to free themiclves 
from the yoke of the parliaments, or confine the ule of them 
to the granting fupplies and atleſting the people. They 
could not underttand, that what flowed from the roval autho— 
rity ſhould be accounted. a grievance. This firſt parliament 
was therefore diflolved for this ſole realon the 12th of Au- 
guſt, not having fat to do buſineſs above three weeks both ar 
Weſtminſter and Oxford. The king pretended to diflolve it 
on account of the ſpreading of the plague, but the true rea- 
jon was, becauſe he found not in this parliament a compliance 
and diſpoſition fir for his purpoſe “. 

The diflolution of the parliament hindered not the king 
from purſuing his defign of continuing, or rather of begin- 
ning, the war with Spain. For though the late king had 
taken ſome meaſures tending to a war, there had been how- 
ever no action ſince the breach of the treaty. The ſending of 
count Mansfeldt into the Low-Countries, in order to march 
into the Palatinate, was almoſt the only thing that could be 
conſidered as a declaration againſt Spain, though the project 
had milcarried, Charles reſolving therefore to underiake 
this war, of which he was the principal author and promoter, 
{ſent the duke of Buckingham and the earl of Holland to the 


unlawful exerciſes, on Sundays. 2+ An act for the farther reſtraint of tip- 
pling in inns, alchouſes, and victualling-houſes, —The «<lergy granted the 


king three entire ſubſidies, and the laity two. See Statut. 
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Hague, to negotiate a league with the United Provinces. In 
the mean time, a fleet was equipping in England to act 
againſt Spain. But as he wanted money, he tound no 
ſpeedicr or better method to raiſe it, than by borrowing of 
perſons able to lend, to whom he directed letters under his 
privy-ſeal, requiring by way of loan ſuch ſums as each were 
taxed at u. This was the firſt effect of the diſſolution of the 
parliament. Theſe forced loans, practiſed by ſome Kings of 
England, have ever been conſidered as great grievances, and 
tended to render parliaments uſeleſs. It will hereatter ap- 
pear, that the next parliament did not ſuffer theſe to paſs un- 
complained of. However, to ſoften people's minds, and in- 
duce them to lend thtir money more freely, a proclamation 
was publiſhed, to call home all ſuch children as WEre now 
educating in foreign countries, as well as all the Inglith, 
Scots, and Iriſh, in the ſervice of the houſe of Auſtria, On 
the other hand, the privy council iſſued out warrants to dit— 
arm recuſants v. I do not know whether thele warrants 
were ſtrictly executed: but it is certain however, that after- 
wards the houſe of commons frequently required the diſarm— 
ing of the papiſts. Ws 
The fleet deſigned againſt Spain was not ready to fail till 
the beginning of October, under the command of Edward 
Cecil *®, lately made viſcount Wimbleton, who had the ear] 
of Eſſex for vice admiral. The fleet conſiſted of cigbay fail, 
with ten regiments on board. The intent of the expedition 
was to wait in ſome convenient place for the Spaniſh plate- 
fleet which was expected from the Indies in November. As 
the admiral had tufficient time, he might have attacked a 
great number of ſhips in the Bay of Cadiz, but the difficulty 
of the enterpriſe, or ſome other reaſon, cauſed him to ne— 
glect that advantage. He was contented with landing fir 
John Burroughs with ſome troops, who meeting no oppoſi- 
tion, only plundered foine villages, and abuſed themielves 
with wine, to their own, more than to their enemies pre- 
judice. Whereupon they were forced to be re-embarked 
with all ſpeed. After that, the contagion ſpreading among 
the troops, the fleet returned to England in November, 
vithout the King's reaping any benefit from this armament, 
which had been very chargeable to him. This ill ſucceſs did 
great injury to the king as well as to Buckingham, who was 
looked upon as the contriver and director of the court- 
projects, ; 
The King, finding himſelf without money, and conſe- 
quently unable to continue the war, reſolved at length to 
call a new parhament. But to avoid the inconvenience of 
ſeeing in the lower houſe ſuch members ay had moſt oppoſed 
bim and exclaimed againſt the duke in the late parliament, 
the court invented this ſtratagem. All theſe perſons were 
mae ſheriffs, and ſo could not be choſen members of par- 
lament, Sir Edward Coke was of this number: but, how- 
ever, he and ſome others were choſen, preferring the ſervice 
they owed their country in parliament to that which they 
could render it as ſheriffs 7. The parhament was ſummon— 
ed to meet on the 6th of February 1625-6, and on the 2d, 
being Candlemas-day, the king was crowned by archbiſhop 
Abbot; William Laud biſhop of Bath and Wells, the king's 
favourite biſhop, officiating as dean of Weſtminſter, in the 
room of biſhop Williams, who, through the King's disfa- 


vour, was {ſequeſtered trom that ſervice *, Before the coro- 


nation, the king ordered by proclamation all ſuch as had 
forty pounds a year or more, and were not yet knights, to 
come and receive the order of knighthood. This was con- 
ſidered as a new grievance, of which I ſhall ſpeak hereafter. 
It ſuffices to ſay at preſent, that when this cuſtom was firſt 
authoriſed by an act of parliament, with regard to ſuch as 
had twenty pounds a year in land, twenty pounds then were 


v The method was thus: firſt, the king wrote to the lor d-lieutenants of 
the counties, to lend him in the names ot ſuch pertons as were of ability to 
furrith him with money, and what ſums they, thought they could ſpare. 
Then the comptroller of the king's houſhold, by the counciFs order, ittued 
forth letters in the king's name, under the privy-feal, to the ſeveral perſons 
returned for the loan of money, in form as follows: “ "Truſty and well- 
beloved, &c. having obſerved in the cuſtoms of former times, that all the 
kings of this realm, upon extraordinary occaſions, have uſed either to reſort 
to thoſe contributions, which ariſe from the generality of ſubjects, or to pri- 
vate helps of ſome well- affected in particular, by way of loan.—As we are 
enforcec to procecd in the latter courſe—we doubt not but ue ſhall receive 
ſuch a teſtimony of your good affection from you, and that with ſuch ala- 
crity as may make the ſame ſo much more acceptable, eſpecially ſeeing we 
require but that ſum which few men would deny a friend IT he ſum we re- 
quire of you by theſe preſents is----which we promiſe in the name of us, our 
heirs, &c. to repay to you or your afſigns, within eighteen months after pay- 
ment thereof,“ &c. Purſuant to this privy-ſeal, the monies required were 
generally according to this proportion following, viz. for the Wäeſt-riding 
of Yorkſhire, fir Thomas Wentworth 2ol. fir John Jackſon 20l. fir Ed- 
ward Oſborn zol. Godfrey Copley, eſqh 151. George Weſtby, eſq; 10l. 
fir Henry Savil 3ol. fir John Savil. 151. © Urſula ee rot. 
Ruſhworth, tom. I. p 193, 


s Particularly the marquis of Wincheſter, and his ſon; the earl of Caſtle- 


* 
1 
— * 


haven ; the viſcounts Montague and Colcheſter; the lords Peter, Morley, 


equal to three hundred at the time I am ſpeaking of, But 


the king thought it a favour to his ſubjects to include ſuch 
only in his order as had forty pounds a year. 


The coronation was performed with the uſual ceremonies 
But when all was over, the king being ſeated on his throne 
ready to receive the homages of the lords, Laud approached 
him, and read an cxtraordinary paſſage, of which there ap- 
peared no inſtance in former coronations. It contained the 
following words: | 

“ Stand and hold faſt, from henceforth, the place to 
which you have been heir by the ſucceſhon of your forefathers, 
being now delivered to you by the authority of almighty 
God, and by the hands of us, and all the biſhops and ſervants 
of God : and as you ſee the clergy to come nearer tothe altar 
than others, ſo remember that (in all places convenient) you 
give them greater honour, that the mediator of God and man 
may eſtabliſh you in the kingly throne to be a mediator be- 
twixt the clergy and the laity, and that you may reign for 
ever with Jelus Chriſt, the King of kings, and Lord of 
lords,” 

The parliament being aſſembled on the 6th of February, 
the lord keeper Coventry ſpoke thus to both houſes in the 
king's name : 


„ My lords, and you the knights, citizens, and bur- 
geſſes of the houſe of commons. 

* YOU are here aſſembled by his majeſty's writs and royal 
authority to hold a new parhament, the general, antient, 
and powerful council of this renowned kingdom; whereof it 
we conſider aright, and think of that incomparable diſtance be- 
tween the ſupreme height and mazeſty of a mighty monarch, 
and the ſubmiſſive awe and lowlineſs of a loyal ſubject, we can- 
not but reccive.exceeding comtort and contentment in the 
trame and conſtitution of this higheſt court; wherein not 
only the prelates, nobles, and grandees, but the commons 
of all degrees have their part, and wherein that high majeſty 
doth deicend to admit, or rather to invite the humbleſt of his 
ſubjects to conference and council with him, of the great, 
weighty, and difficult affairs of the king and kingdom; a 
benefit and favour whereof we cannot be too ſenfible and 
thankful; for ſure I am, that all good hearts would be both 
ſenfible and ſorrowful, if we did want it; and therefore it 
behoveth all, with united hearts and minds, free from di- 
ſtraction and diverſion, to fix their thoughts upon counſels 
and conſultations worthy of ſuch an atlembly ; remembering, 
that in it is preſented the majeſty and greatneſs, the authority 
and power, the wiſdom and knowledge, of this great and 
famous nation; and it behoveth us to magnify and bleſs God, 
that hath put the power of aſſembling parliaments in the hands 
of him, the virtue of whole perſon doth ſtrive with the great- 
nels of his princely lineage and deſcent, whether he ſhould 
be accounted major or melior, a greater king, or a better 
man; and of whom you have had ſo much trial and experience, 
that he doth as affectionately.love, as he doth exactly know and 
underſtand the true uſe of parliaments; witneſs his daily 
and unwearied accels to this houfe, before his acceſs to 
the crown; his gracious readineſs to all conferences of im- 
portance; his frequent and eſſectual interceſſion to his 
bleſſed father of never-dying memory, for the good of the 
kingdom, with ſo happy tucceſs, that both this and future 
generations ſhall feel it, and have cauſe to rejoice at the 
tuccels of his majeſty's interceſſion. And when the royal 
diadem deſcended upon hiniſelf preſently, in the midſt of 
his tears and fighs tor the departure of his moſt dear and 
royal father, in the very firſt conſultation with his privy 
council, was reſolved to mcet his people in parliament : 
and no looner did the heavy hand of that deſtroy ing angel 


Vaux, Eures, Arundel of Warder, Tenham, Herbert, and Windſor, Rufſ- 
worth, tom. I. p. 194. The biſhops wete hkewile commanded to proceed 
againſt the papiſts by excommunication, and other cenſures. Ibid, p. 198. 

Third ton of the carl of Exeter, 

Ihe three perſons chiefly aimed at were, fir Edward Coke, fir Robert 
Phillips, and tir Thomas Wentworth, made ſheriſts of Bucks, Somerſet, 
and Yorkflure. Coke, p. 216. Sir Edward Coke taking exceptions againſt 
the ſheiift's oath, theſe words were ever after left out : „ You ſhall do all 
your pain and diligence to deſtroy and make to cealc all manner of hereſies 
and errors, commonly called lollardies, within your bayliwick from time to 
time, and afliit all ordinaries and commiſſioners of the holy church, and fa- 
vour and maintain them as often as you {hall be requured.” Ibid. p. 198. 

* Biſhop Laud had the chief hand in compiling the form of the corona- 
tion, and officiated as dean of Weitminſter, but did got crown the king, as 
Rapin ſays, by miſtake. The abbots of Weitminſter, it ſeems, had formerly, 
and afterwards the deans, a conliderable ſhare in the folemnities of the coro- 
nation. They had among other things, the cuſtody of the old regalia, that 
ie, the crown, the ſword, the ſceptte, the ſpurs, &c. of king Edward the 
conſeſſlor. Theſe things it was the dean's buſineſs to prepare and itt in of der. 
Laud finding an old crucifix among the regalia, took care to place upon 
the altar, Colhict's Eccl. Hiſt. tom. II. p. 736.—He was afterwards cherg- 
ed of bawing made ſome alterations in the coronation oath ; but ſee what ab- 
ſwer he makes to this, in State-trials, tom. I. p. 866, Se. 
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forbcar thoſe deadly ſtrokes, which for ſome time did make 

this place inacceſſible *, but his majeſty preſently reſolved to 

recall it, and hath now brought you together, and in a happy 

time I truſt, to treat and conſult, with uniform defires apd 

united affections, of thoſe things that concern the general 
00d. | 

« And now being thus aſſembled, his majeſty hath com- 
manded me to let you know, that his love and affection to 
the public moved him to call this parliament ; and looking 
into the danger, and the ſpreading of that mortality, and 
weighing the multitude of his majeſty's preſſing occaſions, and 
urging affairs of ſtate, both at home and abroad, much im— 
porting the ſafety and ſtate of this kingdom ; the ſame affection 
that moved him to call it, doth forbid him to prolong the 
fitting of this parliament: and therefore his majeſty reſolving 
to confine this meeting to a ſhort time, hath confined me to a 
ſhort errand; and that is, that as a thing moſt agrecable to 
the kingly office, to the example of the beſt times, and to the 
frame of modern affairs, his majeſty hath called you together 
to conſult and to adviſe of provident and good laws, profitable 
for the public, and fitting for the preſent times and actions: 
for upon ſuch depends the aſſurance o religion, and of juſtice, 
which are the ſureſt pillars and buttrefles of good govern- 
racnt in a kingdom: for his majeſty doth conſider, that the 
roval throne, on which God out of his mercy to us hath {er 
him, is the fountain of all juſtice, and that good laws arc 
the ftreams and quits by which the benefit and ule of this 
fountain is diſperfed to his people; and it is his mayelly's 
care and ſtudy, that his people may ſee with comfort and joy 
of heart, that this fountain is not dry, but that they and their 
poſterity may reſt aſſured and conſident in his time, to re- 
ecive as ample benefit from this fountuin, by his majeſty's 
mercy and juſtice, as ever ſubjects did in the time of the moſt 
eminent Princes amongſt his noble progenitors; wherem as 
his majeſty ſhews himſelf moſt ſenſible of the good of the pub- 
lic, ſo were it an injury to this great and honourable aſſembly, 
if it ſhould be but doubted, that they ſhall not be as ſenſible 
of any thing that may add to his mazelty's honour ; which 
cannot but receive a high degree of love and affection, if his 
majeſty ſucceeding ſo many religious, wile, and renowned 
princes, ſhould begin his reign with ſome additions unto 
thoſe good laws which their happy and glorious times have 
afforded. And this his majeſty hath cauſed me to deſire, 
at this time eſpecially aboveothers ; tor his majeſty having at 
his royal coronation lately ſolemnized the ſacred rites of that 
vleſſed marriage between his people and him; and therein by 
a moſt holy oath vowed the protection of the laws and main- 
tenance of peace, both tochurch and people, ng time can be 
ſo fit for his majeſty to adviſe and conſult at large with his 
people, as at this preſent time, whcrein fo lately his majeſty 
hath vowed protection to his people, and they have proteſte:] 
their allegiance and ſervice to him. 

„ This is the lum of that charge which I have received 
from his majeſty roy deliver unto you; wherein you fee his 
majeſty's intent to the public: and therefore his defire is, that 
according to that conveniency of time which his affairs may 
afford, you may apply yourſelves to diſpatch the bulinets of 
this parliament.” 

Though it did not appear in this ſpeech, that the king 
intended to aſk a ſupply of the conunons, that was however, 
as was afterwards ſcen, the real motive of calling the parlia— 
ment. But the commons did not think themſelves obliged 
to gueſs the king's intention, or prevent his demand. So, 
aſter chuſing their ſpeaker b, the firſt care was to thank the 
king tor his gracious anſwer to the petition againſt recuſants, 
preſented to him at Oxford. Then they tpent ſome days 
in examining the public grievances, amongſt which were 
reckoned the miſcarriage of the flect to Cadiz, cvil counſel- 
lors about the King, and the miſemployment of the three 
ſubſidies, and three: fifteenths, granted to the late king, 
for the recovery of the Palatinate. To cxainine the griev- 
ances with more order and clcarneſs, committees were ap- 
pointed, one for ſecret affairs, another for grievances, and 
another for religion. The laſt, whereof Mr. Pym was 
chairman, called in queſtion again Montague's books, in- 
titled, An Anſwer to the late Gagg of Proteſtants, An Ap- 
peal to Cæſar, and A Treatiſe of the Invocation of Saints, aud 
reported to the houſe, the falſe, erroncous, papiſtical, Ar- 
minian, opinions found therein, repugnant to the articles of 
the church of England. For inſtance, © That the church 
of Rome hath ever remained firm upon the ſame foundation of 


He means the plague, of which there died this year, in London and 
the out-pariſhes, thirty-five thouſand tour hundred and ſeven perions, 
Whitlock, p. 3. 

o Sir Heneage Finch. 

© It ſeems a report was made to the houſe, that the reaſon why our mer- 
chant ſhips and goods were ſcized in France, was, becaute fir James Bagg, 


473 
ſacraments and doctrines inflituted by God. That the con— 
troverted points between the church of England and the 
church of Rome are of a letler and inferior nature, of which 
a wan may be ignorant without any danger of his foul ar 
all. That images may be uſed for the inſtruction of 
the ignorant, and the excitation of devotion. That there 
are tutclar taints as well as angels. That men juſtified 
may tail away and Gepart from the ſtate of grace; and 
lome other Arminian tenets,” 

[1625-6] The king ſeeing the commons bent upon the exa— 
mination of religious matters, ordered his attorney general to 
acquaint the judges of the circuit, that it was his pleaſure they 
ſhould procced with rigour againſt recuſants. He had promiſed 
this fix months before, in his anſwer to the former parliament's 
Petition: but, in ail appearance, this article had been neglected 
by the court, or by thoſe who were commiſſioned to execute 
the orders. It 1s certain, during this reign, ſuch kind of 
orders were never punctually executed. 

The King had demanded a ſupply of money to carry on 
the war; but the commons were in no haſte to grant it. On 
the Contrary, they ſtill proceeded in the examination of griey- 
ances, and, among others, of certain reprifals made upon 
France with two much precipitation, to the great damage of 
the Engliſh merchants ©, The council of war, appointed by 
the parliament to manage the three fubſidies granted to king 
James, were allo obliged to give an account of their conduct. 

The king bearing this delay very impatiently, preſſed the 
commons to contider of the fupply. The lords alfo endea- 
voured to perſuade them to it, in a conference which they 
defired on that occafion ; but it was to no purpoſe. On the 
contrary, they heard the report of the committee concerning 
the nation's grievances, wherein they had always the duke of 
Buckingham iu view, and even cauſed him to be informed of 
the articles on which the complaints againſt him were ground- 
ed. Whereupon the king ſent a letter to the ſpeaker, Wich 
a meſſage to the houſe by fic Richard Weſton, 


© Truſty and well-beloved, 

* HAVING aflembled the parliament carly in the begin— 
ning of the year, for the more timely help and advice of our 
people in our great and important affairs : and having of late, 
not only by meffage, but alſo of ourſelf, put our houſe 
of commons in mind of our preſing occations, and of the 
preſent eſtate of Chriſtendom, whercin they have equal 
intereſt with us, as well in reſpect of their own former en- 
gigements, as of the common cauſe : we ſhall not nced to 
tell them with what care and patience we have in the midit 
of our neceſſities attended their reſolutions; but becauſe 
their unreaſonable flovyneis may produce at home as ill 
effects as a denial, and hazard the whole eſtate of things 
abroad; we have thought fit by you the ſpeaker, to let 
them Know, that without more loſs of time, we look for 
a full and perfect antwer of what they will give for our ſup— 
plv, according to our expectation, and their promiſes; 
wherein, as we preis for nothing beyond the preſent ſtate 
and condition of our ſubjects, ſo we accept no lets than is 
proportionable to the greatneſs and goodneſs of the cauſe : 
neither do we preſs them to a pretent reſolution in this, 
with a purpoſe to precipitate their counſels, much leſs to 
enter upon their privileges, but to ſhew that it is unfit to 
depend any longer upon uncertainties, whereby the whole 
weight of the affairs of Chriſtendom may bicak in upon us 
upon the ſudden, to our diſhonour, and the ſhame of this 
nation. And for the buſineſs at home, we command you 
to promiſe them in our name, that after they have ſatisfied 
us in this our reaſonable demand, we ſhall not only con- 
tinue them together at this time, ſo long as the ſeaſon will 
permit, but call them ſhortly again to perfect thoſe neceſ- 
ſary . buſinefles which fhall be now left undone ; and now 
we ſhall willingly apply fit and ſcaſonable remedies to ſuch 
juſt grievances which they ſhall preſent unto us in a duti- 
ful and mannerly way, without throwing an ill odour upon 
our preſent government, or upon the government of our 
late bleſſed father. And if there be yet who deſire to find 
fault, we ſhall think him the wiſeſt reprehender of errors 
paſt, who, without reſlecting backward, can give us coun- 
ic] bow to ſettle the preſent eſtate of things, and to Provide 
tor the ſuture ſafety and honour of the kingdom.“ 

The meſſage brought at the fame time and delivered to the 
houſe by Weſton, contained five articles of expence to be 
provided for, namely, | 


vice-admiralof Cornal, and others, had ſeized upon the goods of the French 
in our ports, particularly a ſhip called the Peter of Newhaven, by Bucking- 
ham's order, after the king and council had ordered the ſhip to be rettored 
upon a quſt claim, That twenty-three bags of filver, and eight of gold, were 
by fir Francis Steward delivered to the duke, who ſaid, he would juituy the 
ſtay of the ſhip by order from the king, Ruſhworth, tom, I. p. 21 3. 


) 


Sir 


—— 
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« 1. That his majeſty's fleet being returned, and the vie- 
tunls ſpent, the men muſt of neceſſity be diſcharged, and 
their wages paid, or elſe an affured mutiny will follow, which 
may be many ways dangerous at this time. 

* 2. That his majeſty hath made ready about forty ſhips, 
to be ſet forth on a ſecond voyage, to hinder the enemy, 
which want only victuals and ſome men, which, without 
preſent ſupply of money, cannot be ſet forth and kept toge- 
ther. | 

« 3. That the army which is appointed in every coaſt, muſt 
preſently be diſbanded, if they be not preſently ſupplied with 
victuals and clothes. | 

& 4, That if the companies of Ireland, lately ſent thither, 
be not provided for, inſtead of defending that country, they 
will prove the authors of rebellion, 


5. That the ſcaſon of providing healthful victuals will be 
paſt, if this month be neglected. 

And therefore his majeſty commandeth me to tell you, 
that he defired to know without further delaying of time, 
what ſupply you will give him for theſe his preſent occa- 
ſions, that he may accordingly frame his courle and counſel.” 

The commons were not very well pleaſed with the letter 
or meſlage, wherein were ſeveral things they could not ap- 
prove. 1. The manner of demanding a ſupply, which 
ſhewed it to be not ſo much a free gift on their part as an 
obligation. 2. The King let them a time, by ordering it to 
be done without delay, and before all other things. 3. He 
would not accept of leſs than was necetfary, and this could 
relate only. to the five articles of expence, which was pro- 
perly ſpccifying-to them the ſum they were to give. 4. The 
King demanded money with an extraordinary and unprecg— 
dented havghtinels. 5. The King grounded his demands 
upon the parliament's engagement to King James, an engage- 
ment fraudulently obtained by the dukeof Buckingham's tale 
narration. 6. The war, for which ſo much money was to 
be given, had been raſhly undertaken, at a time when there 
was no proſpect of ſucceſs; and the king and the duke of 
Buckingham were known to be the authors of it, though the 
king perpetually infiſted upon the parliament's advice to his 
father. Had it bcen undertaken, at the beginning of the 
quarrel between the King of Bohemia and the emperor, or 
even before the loſs of the Palatinate, when there was room 
to hope for the afhitance of the proteſtant princes, it might 
have been expected to be crowned with ſucceſs. But it was 
begun at a time, when all the princes of Germany were cither 
ſubdued by or united to the emperor ; at a time when there 
was not a fingle place leſt that might afford the Engliſh en- 
trance into the Palatinate, or could poſhbly be approached by 
them. How then could it be expected to wreſt the two Pa- 
latinates from the cmperor and the duke of Bavaria? The 
whole therefore was reduced to the attacking of the Spaniard. 
Upon what account? It was either to oblige him to uſe his 
intereſt for the reſtitution of the Palatinate, in which caſe a 
war was needleſs, fince he had promiſed his mediation, and 
even engaged to render it effectual, before the breach of the 
marriage: or elſe to conſtrain him to employ his arms in 
wrelting the Palatinates from the two princes in poſſeſſion, a 
project which appeared extravagant, and would have drained 
England of men and money to no purpole. Befides, the late 
expedition of the fleet, was no great encouragement to pro- 
ſecute that undertaking. 7. Finally, though the commons 
did not care openly to enter into all theſe diſcuſſions, they 
were willing however to ſhew the king, they did not mean to 
be amuſed with a promiſe extorted by a mere artifice, and, if 
they granted him money, would reap at leaſt the advantage 
of procuring the redreſs of the national grievances. But the 
king took care to ſhut that door againſt them, by defefring 
the redreſs of the grievances to another time. As they per- 
ceived, and the king himſelf intimated to them, that the de- 
fired ſupply would not be the laſt, they could not be ſure, bur 
in the next ſeſſion of parliament the king would again expect 
the money-bill to paſs before the grievances, and ſo there 
would be no end. Theſe were the true reaſons of the tardi— 
neſs of the commons, and their little ardour for the king's af- 
fairs, though they would not openly declare them for fear of 
engaging in debates oftenfive to his majeſty. Nevertheleſs they 
were willing to intimate them to him, and, very likely, he 
perceived them well enough, though it was thought proper on 
both ſides to conceal them from the public. For this cauſe 
the commons reſolved to fend an anſwer to the king's meſ- 
ſage, full of reſpect, ſubmiſſion, expreſſions of zeal for his 


ſervice, and even promiſes of aiding him in his wants, though 


in a general manner. But withal, they artfully intimated to 
him, that redreſs of grievances ought to precede the ſupply 
they intended to grant him. Their anſwer was as follows: 


Sir Thomas Wentworth, Mr, Noy, Mr. Selden, and others, Whit, p. z. 


© Moſt gracious ſovercign, 

© Your majeſty's dutiful and loyal ſubjects, the commons 
now aſſembled in parliament, in all humility, preſent 
unto your royal wiſdom, this their loyal anſwer to 
the meflage, which your majeſty was pleaſed by the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer to ſend unto them, defiring to know, 
without any further deferring of time, what ſupply they 
would give to your majeſty, for your preſent and extraor- 
nary occaſions, that you might accordingly frame your 
courſes and counſels. Firſt of all, they moſt humbly be- 
ſeech your majeſty, to know and reſt aſſured, that no king 
was ever dearer to his people than your majeſty ; no peo- 
ple more zealous to maintain and advance the honour and 
greatneſs of their king than they; which, as upon all oc- 
caſions they ſhall be ready to expreſs, fo eſpecially in the 
ſupport of that.cauſe, wherein your majeſty and your allies 
are now juſtly engaged. And becauſe they cannot doubt, 
but your majeſty in your great wiſdom, even out of juſtice, 
and according to the example of your moſt famous prede- 
cellors, will be pleaſed graciouſly to accept the faithful and 
necellary information and advice of your parliament, which 
can have no end but the ſervice of your majeſty, and ſafety 
of your realm, in diſcovering the cauſes, and propofing the 
remedics of theſe great evils, which have occaſioned your 
majeſty's wants, and your people's grief. 

They therefore in confidence and full affurance of re- 
dreſs therein, do with one conſent propoſe (though in former 
time ſuch courſe hath been unuſed) that they really intend 
to aſſiſt and ſupply your majeſty in ſuch a way, and in ſo 
ample a meaſure, ae may make you ſafe at home, and feared 
abroad ; for the diſpatch whereof they will uſe ſuch diligence 
as your majeſty's preſſing and preſent occaſions ſhall re— 

uvire,” 

The king fully perceived the intention of the houſe in 
ſending him this anſwer, But he had not the ſame reaſons as 
the commons to be reſerved in his expreſſions. It was rather 
his intereſt to ſpeak freely, for fear, by diſſembling his prin- 
cipics and pretenſions, he ſhould encourage the commons to 
attack the duke of Buckingham, who was counted the prime 
author of the grievances. His majeſty therefore makes this 
reply to the commons anſwer : 


« Mr. Speaker, 

* The anſwer of the commons delivered by you, I like 
well of, and do take it for a full and ſatisfactory anſwer, 
and I thank them for it, and I hope you will with all 
expedition take a courſe for performance thercof, the 
which will turn to your own good as well as mine; 
but for” yonr clauſe therein, of preſenting of grievances, I 
take that but for a parentheſis in your ſpeech, and not a 
condition; and yet for anſwer to that part, I will tell you, 
I will be as willing to hear your grievances, as my prede- 
ceſſors have been, ſo that you will apply yourſelves to re— 
dreſs grievances, and not to enquire after grievances. I 
muſt let you know, that I will not allow any of my ſervants 
to be queſtioned amongſt you, much leſs ſuch as are of emi- 
nent place, and near unto me. The old queſtion was, 
*© What ſhall be done to the man whom the King will ho- 
nour ?” But now it hath been the labour of fome, to ſeek 
what may be done againſt him whom the king thinks fit to 
honour. I ſee you ſpecially aim at the duke of Bucking- 
ham; I wonder what hath ſo altered your affe&ions towards 
him. I do well remember, that in the laſt parliament in my 
father's time, when he was the inſtrument to break the trea- 
tics, all of you (and yet I cannot ſay all, for I know ſome of 
you are changed, but yet the houſe of commons is always 
the ſame) did fo much honour and reſpect him, that all the 
honour conferred on him was too little; and what he hath 
done fince to alter and change your minds, I wot not; but 
can aſſure you, he hath not meddled or done any thing con- 
ccrning the public or commonwealth, but by ſpecial direc- 
tions and appointment, and as my ſervant ; and is fo far 
from gaining; or improving his eſtate thereby, that I verily 
think he hath rather impaired the ſame. I would you would 
haſten for my ſupply, or elſe it will be worſe for yourſelves ; 
for it any ill happen, I think I ſhall be the laſt ſhall feel it.“ 

'This letter hindered not the commons from procceding in 
the examination of the duke of Buckingham's conduct, it be- 
ing reſolved to impeach him in form. The queſtion was 
moved by Dr. Turner, a phyſician, © Whether common 
tame be a good ground of proceeding for the houſe ?”* The 
queſtion was decided in the affirmative, after conſulting ſome 


lawyers , at which the king was extremely offended, and 


ſhewed his diſpleaſure to the commons, demanding withak 
that Turner might be puniſhed for moving ſuch a queſtion e. 


* The king, in his mefſage, demanded juſtice alfo againſt Mr. Clement 
Coke, 
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But this meſſage ſignified but little, and the houſe ſtill conti- 
tinuing to proceed againſt the duke, it was the general opi- 
nion ot the members, that, in granting the king money, the 
redreſs of the grievances was not to be neglected. 

Mean while, to take from the king the pretence which all 
theſe delays might furniſh him with, the commons unani— 
mouſly voted him three ſubſidies and three fifteenths, to which, 
a month after, was added a fourth ſubſidy. Moreover they 
fixed the payment of the firſt ro the laſt day of June f. No— 
thing is clearer evidence of the defign aſcribed by me 
to the commons, namely, that in granting money to the 
king, they meant to render their liberality ſubſervient to the 
redreſs of grievances. By this expedient they ſhewed the 
public, how ready they were to aſſiſt the King in his neceſſi- 
ies; but at the ſame time reſerved to themſelves the liberty 
of paſſing this vote into an act (without which it was of no 
uſe to the king) when they ſhould think fir. Now, accord- 
ing to their intention, this act was not to paſs till the griev- 
ances were preſented to, and anſwered by the king. Thus 
he was deprived of the pretence to complain of their delays, 
though indeed what they did for him could be advantageous 
to him, but on ſuppoſition he would regard their defires. This 
greatly embarraſſed the King. He plainly ſaw the commons 
deſign, and was the more offended, as all their proceedings 
was levelled at the duke of Buckingham, or rather ar the king 
himſelf, who had publicly declared, the duke had only fol- 
lowed his orders, without being able to prevail tor his being 
left unmioleſted. As he found they acted with too little re— 
ſpect, he reſolved to Jet them know how much he was diſ- 
pleaſed with their proceedings, doubtleſs, to frighten them into 
another courſe. He ſent therefore for both houſes to White— 
hall, where he made the following ſpeech : 


«© My Lords and Gentlemen, 

1626] Thavecalled you hither to-day, I mean both houſes 
of parliament; but it is for ſeveral and diſtinct reaſons : mylords, 
you of the upper houſe, to give you thanks for the care of the 
ſtate of the kingdom now; and not only for the care of your 
own proceedings, but enticing your fellow houſe of the com- 
mons, to take that into their conſideration. Therefore (my 
lords) I muſt not only give you thanks, but I muſt alſo avow, 
that if this parliament do not redound to the good of this 
kingdom (which I pray God it may) it is not your faults. 
And you, gentlemen of the houſe of commons, I am ſorry 
that I may not juſtly give the ſame thanks to you; but that 
1 muſt tell you, that I am come here to ſhew you your errors, 
and, as I may call it, unparhamentary proceedings in this 
parliament. But I do not deſpair, becauſe you ſhall ſee your 
faults fo clearly by the lord keeper, that you may ſo amend 
your proceedings, that this parhament ſhall end comfortably 
and happily, though at the beginning it hath had ſome 
rubs.” | 

Then the lord keeper, by the king's command, ſpoke next. 


ly lords, and you the knights, citizens, and burgeſſes 
of the houte of commons. 

O are here afſembled by his majeſty's commandment, 
to receive a declaration of bis royal pleaſure ; which although 
it be intended only to the houſe of commons, yet his majeſty 
nath thought mcet, the matter being of great weight and 
unportance, it ſhould be delivered in the preſence of both 
houſes, and both houſes make one general council: and his 
majeſty is willing, that the lords ſhould be witneſſes of the 
honour and juſtice of his reſolutions. And therefore the 


errand, which by his majeſty's direction I muſt deliver, 


hath relation to the houſe of commons, I muſt addreſs my ſclt 
therefore to you, Mr. Speaker, and the reſt of that houſe. 
And firſt, his majeſty would have you to underſtand, 
that there was never any king more loving to his people, or 
better affectioned to the right uſe of parliaments, than his 
majeſty hath approved himſelf to be, not only by his long 
patience ſince the fitting down of this parliament, but by thoſe 
mild and calm directions which from time to time that houſe 
hath received by meflageand letter, and from his royal mouth; 
when the irregular humours of ſome particular perſons wrought 
diverſions and diſtractions there, to the diſturbance of thole 
great and weighty affairs, which the neceſſity of the times, the 
honour and ſafety of the king and kingdom, called upon. And 
therefore his majeſty doth affure you, that when theſe great 
affairs are ſettled, and that his majeſty hath received ſatisfac- 
tion of his reaſonable demands, he will, as a juſt king, hear 
and anſwer your juſt grievances, which in a dutiful way ſhall 
be preſented unto him; and this his majeſty doth avow. 
„Next his majeſty would have you know of a ſurety, 
* 


Coke, fir Ed vard's ſon, and member for Aileſbury, who ſaid in the houſe, 
That it was better to die by an enemy than to ſuifer at home.“ Ruſh- 
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That as never any king was more loving to bis people, nor 
better affectioned to the right uſe of parliaments, to never 
king more jealous of his honour, nor more ſenſible of the 
neglect and contempt of his royal rights, which his majeſty 
will by no means ſuffer to be violated by any pretended 
colour of parliamentary liberty; wherein his n ajeſty doth 
not forget, that the parliament is his. council, and therctore 
ought to have the liberty of a council; but his majeſty un— 
det ſtands the difference betwixt council and controlling, and 
between liberty and the abuſe of liberty. ; 

This being fer down in general, his majeſty hath com- 
manded me to relate fome particular paſſages and procecd- 
ings, whereat he finds himſelt aggrieved. | 

“ Firſt, Whereas a ſeditious tpeech was uttered amongſt. 
you by Mr. Coke, the houſe did not as they ought to do, 
cenſure and correct him. And when his majeſty under- 
ſtanding it, did, by a meffage by mr. chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, delivered to the houte, require juſtice of you, his 
majeſty has ſince found nothing but protracting and delays. 
This his majeſty holds not agreeable to the witdom and the 
duty which he expected from the houſe of commons. 

“ Secondly, Whereas doctor Turner, in a ſtrange unpar- 
liamentary way, without any ground of knowledge in him- 
ſelf, or offering any particular proof of the houte, did take 
upon him to adviſe the houſe to enquire upon ſundry articles 
againſt the duke of Buckingham, as heè pretended, but in 
truth, to wound the honour and governnicat of his majeſty, 
and of his renowned father; aud his majeſty, firſt by a-meſ- 
ſage, and after by his own royal mouth, did declare, That 
that courſe of enquiry was an example which by no way he 
could ſuffer, - though it were againſt his meanett ſervant, 
much leſs againſt one ſo near him; and that his majeſty did 
much wonder at the toolifh inſolency of any man, that can 
think, that his majeſty ſhould be drawn out of any end to 
offer ſuch a ſacrifice, to unworthy of a king, or a good ma- 
{ter ; yet for all this, vou have been ſo far from correcting 
the inſolency of Turner, that ever ſince that time your com- 
mittees have walked in the ſteps of Turner, and proceeded in 
an unparliamentary inquiſition, running upon gencrals, and 
repeating that whereof you have made fame the ground- 
work. Here his majeſty hath cauſe to be excecding ſen— 
fible, that upon every particular he finds the honour of his 
father ſtained and blemiſhed, and his own no lets; and 
withal you have manifeſted a great forwardneſs, rather to 
pluck out of his boſom thoſe who are near about him, and 
whom his majeſty hath cauſe to affect, than to truſt his 
majeſty with the future reformation of theſe things which 
you ſeem to aim at: And yet you cannot deny but his 
majeſty hath wrought a greater reformation in matters of 
religion, execution of the laws, and concerning things of 
great importance, than the ſhortneſs of his reign (in which 
he hath been hindered, partly through fickneſs, and the 
diſtraction of things, Which we could have wiſhed had been 
otherwiſe) could produce. 

Concerning the duke of Buckingham, his majeſty hath 
commanded me to tell you, That himſelf doth better know 
than any man living, the fincerity of the duke's proceed- 
ings; with what cautions of weight and diſcretion he hath 
been guided in his public employments, from his majeſty 
and his bleſſed father; what enemies he hath procured at 
home and abroad; what peril of his perſon, and hazard of 
his cſtate, he ran into, for the ſervice of his majeſty, and 
his ever-bleſſed father; and how forward he hath been in 
the ſervice of this houſe, many times fince his return from 
Spain. And therefore his majeſty cannot believe, that the 
aim is at the duke of Buckingham, but findeth that theſe 
proceedings do directly wound the honour and judgment of 
himſelf and his father. It is therefore his majeſty's ex- 
preſs and final commandment, that you yield obedience 
unto thoſe directions which you have formerly received, and 
ccaſe this unparliamentary inquifition, and commit unto 
his majeſty's care, and wiſdom, and juſtice, the future re- 
formation of theſe things which you ſuppoſe to be other- 
wiſe than they ſhould be: And his majeſty is refolved, that 
before the end of this ſeſſion, he will ſet ſuch a courſe, both 
for the amending of any thing that may be found amils, 
and for the ſettling of his own eſtate, as he doubteth not 
but will give you ample ſatisfaction and comfort. 

„Next to this, his majeſty takes notice, that you have 
ſuffered the greateſt council of ſtate -to be cenſured and 
traduced in the houſe, by men whoſe ycars and education 
cannot attain to that depth: That foreign buſinefles have 
been entertained in the houſe, to the hindrance and diſ— 
advantage of his majeſty's negotiatio..s: That the fame 
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year, yea, the firſt day of his majeſty's inauguration, you 
ſuffered his council, government, and ſervants, to be pa- 
ralleled with the times of moſt exception : That your 
committees have preſumed to examine the letters of ſecre- 
taries of ſtate, nay, his own ; and ſent a general warrant 
to his ſignet office, and dommanded his Officers, not only 
to produce and ſhew the records, but their books and pri- 
vate notes, which they made for his majeſty's ſervice. This 
his majeſty holds as unſufferable, and it was in former times 
unuſual. 

Next I am to ſpeak concerning your ſupply of three 
ſubſidies, and three fifteenths, which you have agreed to 
tender to his majeſty. You have been made acquainted with 
the greatneſs of his affairs, both at home and abroad, with 
the ſtrong preparation of the enemy, with the importance of 
upholding his allies, ſtrengthening and ſecuring both Eng- 
land and Ireland; beſides the encountering and annoying the 
enemy by a a powerful fleet at fea, and the charge of all : 
This having been calculated unto you, you have profeſſed 
unto his majeſty, by the mouth of your ſpeaker, your care- 
fulnels to ſupport the cauſe wherein his majeſty and his allies 
are juſtly engaged ; your unanimous conſent and real in- 
tention to ſupply his majeſty in ſuch a meaſure as ſhould 
make him ſate at home, and feared abroad; and that in the 
diſpatch hereof you would uſe ſuch diligence as his majeſty's 
preſſing and preſent occaſions did require. 

„And now his majeſty havi ing erected a proceeding ſuitable 
to this engagement, he doth obſerve, that in two days only 
of twelve, this buſineſs was thought of, and not begun till 
his majelty-by a meſſage put you in mind of it, whilſt your 
in zuiſittion againſt his majeſty's direction procecded day by 
day. 

* And for the meaſure of this ſupply, his majeſty findeth 
it ſo tar from making himſelf ſate at home, and feared 

abroad ; as contrariwiſe it expoſeth him both to danger and 
dileficem 3 for his majeſty cannot expect, without better 
help, but 15 his allies muſt preſently diſband, and leave 
lum alone to bear the fury of a provoked and powerful enc- 
my :. So as * h he and you ſhall be unſafe at home, and 
aſhamed and deſpiſed abroad. And for the manner of the 
ſupply, it is in itſelf very diſhonourable, and full of di— 
lt it; for although you have avoided the literal word of a 

condition, whereot his m: F jeſty himſelf did warn you, when 
he told vou of your parentheſis; yet you have put to it 
the effect of a condition, ſince the bill is not come into 
Your bouſe until your grievances be both preferred and 
anſwered, No ſuch thing was in that expreſſion and en- 
gagement delivered by your ſpeaker, for which his majeſty 


ho!det! , that you have receded both in matter and man- 


ner, to his great diſadvantage and difhonour. And there- 
fore his majeſty commandeth, that you go together, and 
by Saturday next return your final aniwer, what further 
ſupply you will add to this you have already agreed on, 
and thar ro be without condition, either directly or indirect- 
ly, for the ſu; pply of thele great and important affairs of 
his majeſty; which for the reaſons formerly made known 
unto you, can endure no longer delay; and if you ſhall not 
by that time retolve on a more. ample ſupply, his majeſty 
Cannot expect a iupply this way, nor promiſe you to fit- 
longer together; otherwiſe, if you do it, his majeſty 1s 
well content that you ſhould fit ſo long as the ſeaſon of the 
year will permit; and doth aſſure you, that the preſent 
addition to your {apply to fet forward the work, ſhall be no 
hindrance to your | needy acceſs again. 

Ais majeſty hath commanded me to add this, That 
eie he doth expect your Cheerful obedience, which will 
put a nappy iftue to this meeting, and will enable his ma- 
„ not only to a detenfive war, but to employ his ſubjects 
in torcig. wactions, whereby will be added to them both ex- 
perience, ſafety, and honour. 

«© Laſt of all, his majeſty hath commanded me, in expla- 
nation of the gracious goodneſs of his royal intention, to 
ſay unto. you, That he doth well know, that there are 
among you many wiſe and well- tempered men, well at- 
ſected to the public, and to his majeſty's ſervice ; and that 
thoſe that are willingly faulty are not many: And for the 
reſt his majcity doubterh nor, but after his gracious admo- 
nition, they will in due time obſerve and follow the better 
fort; which it they ſhall do, his majeſty is moſt ready to for- 
get whatſoever is pall.” 


Wo 
el 


Then his maze ſty ſpoke again, 
cc J muſt withal put you in mind a little of times paſt ; you 
may remember, that in the tim- of my bleſſed father, you 
did with your counſel and perſuaſion perſuade both my father 
and me to break off the treaties; I confeſs I was your inſtru- 


ment, for two reaſons : one was, the fitneſs of the time; the 
other was, becauſe I was ſeconded by ſo great and worthy a 
body, as the whole body of parliament : Then there was no 
body in ſo great favour with you as this man, whom you ſeem 
now to touch, but indeed my father's government and mine. 
Now that you have all things according to your wiſhes, and 
that I am ſo far engaged, that you think there is no retreat; 
now you begin to ſet the dice, and make your own game : 
But I pray you be not deceived, it is not a parliamentary way, 
nor it is not a way to deal with a king. 

Mr. Coke told you, It was better to be eaten up by a 
forcign enemy, than to be deſtroyed at home. Indeed I 
think it more honour for a King to be invaded, and almoſt 
deſtroyed by a foreign enemy, than to be deſpiſed by his own 
ſubjects. 

* Remember, that parliaments are altogether in my power 
for their calling, fitting, and diſſolution; therefore as I find 
the fruits of them good or evil, they are to continue, or not 
to be : And remember, that if in this time, inſtead of mend- 
ing your errors, by delay you perſiſt in your errors, you make 
them greater and irreconcileable : whereas, on the other fide, 
if you do go on cheerfully to mend them, and look to the 
diſtreſſed ſtate of Chriſtendom, and the affairs of the king- 
dom, as it lieth now by this great engagement, you will do 
yourſelves honour, you ſhall encourage me to go on with 
parliaments, and I hope all Chriſtendom ſhall feel the good 
of it.“ 


The king's and keeper's ſpecches were ſo plain, that they 
could not be miſunderſtood. The king's aim in general was 
to intimate to the parliament, they were only his council, 
whoſe advice he might follow or reject, and he could Sher 
not aſſemble this council, or govern without it. The com- 
mons immediately turned the houſe into a grand committce, 
ordering the doors to be locked, and no member to depart 
till the houte came to a reſolution concerning thele ſpeeches. 
His majeſty having notice thereof, and perceiving this could 
not but retard his affairs, orde red a conference between the 
two houſes, and commanded the duke of Buckingham to ex- 
plain his intentions, and give his words a ſenſe leſs offenſive 
than what they obviouſly bore. The duke ſpoke in the man- 
ner follow ing: 


*© WHEREAS it 1s objected by ſome, who wiſh good 
correſpondency betwixt the King and people, that to prefix a 
day to give or to break was an unuſual thing, and might 
expreſs an inclination to the king to break; to remove this, 
as his majeſty was free from ſuch thoughts, he hath deſcend- 
ed to make this explanation. 

„That as his majeſty would not have you condition with 
him directly or indirectly, ſo he will not lie to a day, for 
giving farther ſupply; but it was the preiling occaſion of 
Chriſtendom that made him to pitch upon a day. 

* tlis majeſty hath here a ſervant of the king of Denmark, 
and another from the duke of Weymer, and yciterday re- 
ceived a letter from his ſiſter the queen of Bohemia; who 
ſignified, that the king of Denmark hath fent an emhaſſa— 
dor, with power to perfect the contract which was made at 
the Hague; ſo it was not the king, but time, and the things 
themſelves that preſſed a time. 

„Therefore his majeſty 1s prente d to give longer time, 
hoping you will not give him cauſe to put you in mind of it 
again; fo that you have a greater latitude, if the buſineſs 
require to think further of it. 

* I am commanded further to tell you, That if his ma- 
jeſty ſhould accept of a leſs ſum than will ſuffice, it will de- 
ccive your expectations, diſappoint his allies, and conſume 
the treaſure of the kingdom: Whereas, it you give largely 
now, the buſineſs being at the criſis, it comes ſo ſeaſonably, 
it may give a turn to the affairs of Chriſtendom. 

* Bur while we delay and ſuffer the time to paſs, others 
abroad will take advantage of it, as the king of Spain hath 
done, by concluding a peace, as it is thought, in Italy, for 
the Valtoline, whereby our work is become the greater, be— 

cauſe there can be no diverſion that way. 

* As it was a good rule to fear all things and nothing, and 
to be liberal was ſometimes to be thrifty o in this particular, 
if you give largely, you ſhall carry the war to the enemy's 
door, and keep that peace at home that hath been : Whereas, 
on the contrary, if you draw the war at home, it brings with 
it nothing but diſturbance and fear, all courſes of juſtice 
ſtopped, and each man's revenue leſlened, and nothing that 
can be profitable. 

Another explanation I am commanded to make, touch- 
ing the grievances; wherein his majeſty means no way to 
interrupt your proceedings, but hopes vou will proceed in 
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the antient way of your predeceſſors; and not ſo much ſeck 
faults, as the means to redreſs them. 

J am farther commanded to tell you, That his majeſty 
intends to elect a committee of both houſes, whom he will 
truſt, to take the view of his eſtate, the defects of which ate 
not fit for the eyes of a multitude; and this committee will 
be for vour eaſe, and may ſatisfy you, without caſting any 
in odour on his government, or laying open any weakneſs 
that may bring ſhame upon us abroad. That which is pro- 
poſed is ſo little, that when the payment comes, it will bring 
him to a worſe eſtate than now he is in; therefore wiſhes you 
to enlarge it, but leaves the augmentation to yourſelves; but 
is ſorry, and touched in conſcience, that the burthen ſhould 
lie on the pooreſt, who want too much already; yet he will 
not preſcribe, but wiſh that you, who were the abettors and 
counſellors of this war, would take a greater part of the 
burthen to vourſelves ; and any man that can find out that 
way, ſhall ſhew himſelf beſt affected, and do the beſt ſervice 
to the king and ſtate.” 


After the duke had thus ſpoken for the king, he made his 
adreſs to them in his own behalf, taking this occaſion to 
indicate his conduct, or rather to extol the ſervice he had 
done the ſtate. The lord Conway, ſecretary of ſtate, ſpoke 
next, and pretended among other things, to ſhew, that the 
three ſubſidies and three fitteenths, granted to the late king, 
had been employed according to the parliament's intention, 
becauſe nothing was diſburſed but by the king's exprels or- 
ders, -2a reaſon which muſt have appeared trivolaus to the 
houſe of commons k. 

The explanation of the king's intentions ſeemed to pacify 
the commons a little. How great ſoever their diſcontent was, 
at what the king ſaid about parliaments, they did not think 
proper to cenſure it, whether they feared to enter into fo 
dangerous a diſcuſſion, or expected that the lords would take 
the affair in hand, ſince they were no leis concerned. The 
commons contented themſelves therefore with preſenting to 
the king a remonſtrance, to juſtify their proceedings. Ihe 
remonſtrance. was preceded by an addrels on the lame ſub— 
ject. But as the addreſs was only an abſtract of the remon- 
ſtrance they were preparing, I ſhall paſs it over in ſilence, and 
inſert only the remonſtrance, which was thus worded : 


e Moſt gracious ſovereign, 

«© WHEREAS your majeſty hath been pleaſed of late at ſundry 
times, and by ſeveral means, to impart unto us your royal 
pleaſure, touching ſome pattages and proceedings in this 
preſent parliament: We 7 firſt, with unſpeakable joy and 
comfort, acknowledge your majeſty's grace and favour, in 
that it hath pleaſed you to caulc it to be delivered unto us by 
the lord keeper of the great ſeal, in your own royal preſence, 
and before both houſes of parliament, That never king was 
more loving to his people, nor better affected to the right uſe 
of parlianients ; withal, profeſſing your molt gracious reſolu— 
tion, to hear and redreſs our juſt grievances. And with like 
comfort, we acknowledge your majeſty's goodneſs ſhining at 
the very entrance of your glorious reign, in commanding the 
execution of the laws eſtabliſhed to prelerve the true religion 
of Almighty God, in whoſe ſervice conſiſteth the happineſs 
of all kings and kingdoms. 

*© Yct let it not diſpleaſe your majeſty, that we alſo expreſs 
ſome ſenſe of juſt grief, intermixed with that great joy, to 
ice the careful proceedings of our fincere intentions ſo miſre- 
ported, as to have wrought effects unexpected, and we hope, 
undeſerved. 

Firſt, touching the charge againſt us in the matter con- 
cerning Mr. Coke, We all ſincerely proteſt, that neither the 
words mentioned in your majeſty's meſſage, nor any other of 
ſeditious effect, were ſpoken by him, as hath been reſolved by 


the houſe, without one negative voice. Howſoever, in a 


ſpeech occaſionally uttered, he let fall ſome few words, which 
might admit an ill conſtruction ; whereat the houſe being diſ- 
pleated at the delivery of them, as was exprefled by a general 
and inſtant check, he forthwith fo explained himſelf and his 
intention, that, for the preſent, we did forbear to take them 
into conſideration, which fince we have done: and the effect 
thercof had before this appeared, if by importunate buſineſs 
o! your majeſty's ſervice we had not been interrupted. 

The Uke interruption did alſo befal us in the caſe of Dr. 
Turner; wherein the queſtion being formerly ſtated, a reſo— 
lution was ordered to have been taken that very day, on 
which we reccived your majeſty's command to attend you. 

But tor our own proceedings, we humbly beſeech your 
majeſty to be truly informed, that before the overture from 


# He ſhewed, that there had been paid, for che four regiments in the 
Low-Conntrics ; for the navy; for the ordnance and forts in England and 
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Dr. Turner (out of our great and neceſſary care for your 
honour, and welfare of your realm), we had taken into 
ſerious conſideration, the evils which now afflict your peo- 
ple, and the cauſes of them, that we might apply ourſelves 
unto the fitteſt remedies: in the purſuit whereof, our com— 
mittees (whatſoever they might have done) have in no 
particular proceeded otherwiſe, than either upon ground 
of knowledge in themſelves, or proof by examination of 
witnefles, or other evidence, In which courſe of ſervice 
for the public good, as we have not ſwerved from the 
parliamentary way of our predeceſſors, ſo we conceive, that 
the diſcovery, and reforming of errors, is ſo far from 
laying an aſperſion upon the preſent time and government, 
that it is rater a great honour and happineſs: to both, yield- 
ing matter to great princes, wherein to exerciſe and illu— 
ſtrate their nobleſt virtues. 

* And although the grievous complaints of the merchants 
from all parts, together with the common ſervice of the ſub— 
ects well affected to thoſe who profeſs our religion, gave 13 
occaſion to debate ſome buſineſſes that were partly foreign, 
and had no relation to affairs of ſtate ; yet we belecch your 
majeſty to reſt aſſured, it was exceeding far from our inten— 
tion, either to traduce your counſellors, or diſadvantage your 
negotiations. And though ſome examples of great and po- 
tent miniſters of princes, heretofore queſtioned in parlia- 
ment, have been alleged, yet was it without paralleling your 
majeſty's government or councils, to any times at all, much 
leſs to times of exception. 

* Touching the letter of your majeſty's ſecretary, it was 
firſt alleged by your advocate for his own juſtification, and 
after, by the direction of the commitree, produced to make 
good his allegation. . 

And tor the ſearch at the ſignet- office, the copy of a 
letter being divulged, as in your majeſty's name, with preg— 
nant caule of ſuſpicion, both in the body and direction. 
thereof, to be ſuppoſitious, the committee, out of defire to 
be cleared therein, did by their order ſend ſome of them- 
{elves to the ſignet- office, to ſearch whether there were anv 
records of letters of that nature, without warrant to the 
officer for any, much leſs for a general ſearch. 

* But touching public records, we have not forborne, as 
often as our buſineſſes have required, to make fearch ! 
them, wherein we have done nothing unwarranted by.the 
laws of your realm, and the conſtant. ulage of parliaments. 
And if, tor the cate of their labours, any of our commit— 
tees have deſired the help of the officers repertorics, or bre— 
viates of direction, we Conceive it is no more than any ſub— 
ject in his own atturs might have obtained for ordinary fees. 

* Now concerning your majclty's ſervants, and namely, 
the duke of Buckingham, we humbly beſecch your majeſty 
to be informed by us your faithful commons; who can have 
no private end but your majeſty's ſervice, and the good of 
Your country; that it hath been the antient, conſtant, and 
undoubted right and ufage of parliaments, to queſtion and 
complain of all perſons of what degree ſoever, found gric- 
vous to the commonwealth, in abuſing the power and truſt 
committed to them by their fovereign. A courle approved 
not only by the examples m vour-tather's days, of tamous 
memory, but by frequent precedents in the beſt and moſt glo- 
rious reigns of your noble progenitors, appearing both in re- 
cords and hiſtories ; without which liberty in parliament, no 
private man, no ſervant to a king, perhaps no counſcllor, 
without expoſing himſelf to the hazard of great enmity and 
prejudice, can be a means to call great officers into queſtion 
for their miſdemeanours, but the commonwealth might 
languiſh under their preſſures without redreſs ; and whatſo— 
ever we ſhall do accordingly in this parliament, we doubt 
not but it ſhall redound to the honour of the crown, and wel- 
tare of your ſubjects. 

* Laſtly, we moſt humbly beſeech your majeſty graciouſly 
to conceive, that though it hath been the long cuſtom of 
parliaments to handle the matter of ſupply with the laſt of 
their buſineſſes, yet at this time, out of extraordinary re- 
ſpect to your perſon, and care of your affairs, we have taken 
the ſame into more ſpecdy conſideration, and moſt happily, 
on the very day of your majeſty's inauguration, with great 
alacrity and unanimous conſent : After a ſhort debate we 
grew to the reſolution for a preſent ſupply, well known to 
your majeſty. | 

* To which, if addition may be made of other great 
things for your ſervice, yet in conſultation amongſt us, 
we doubt not but it will appear, that we have not receded 
from the truth of our firſt intention, ſo to ſupply you, as 
to make you ſafe at home, and feared abroad, eſpecially 
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Ireland; and for the ſervice under count Mansfeldt; in all, 278,479 l. Ruſh- 
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if your majeſty ſhall be pleaſed to look upon the way in- 
tended in our promiſe, as well as to the meaſure of the gift 
reed, ; 
840 With like humility we beſeech your majeſty, not to 
give ear to the ollicious reports of private perſons for their 
own ends, which hath occaſioned ſo much loſs of time, nor 
to judge our proceedings whilſt they are in agitation, but be 
pleaſed to expect the iſſue and concluſion of our labours, 
which we are confident will manifeſt and juſtify to your ma- 
jelty the ſincerity and loyalty of our hearts, who ſhall ed 
place in a high degree of happinels, the performing of t at 
duty and ſervice in parliament, which may moſt tend to Your 
majeſty's honour, and the good of your kingdom. 3 

By this remonſtrance it appears, the commor.z did not 00 
upon Coke's offence as a crime deſerving ſo ſevere a puniſh- 
ment as the king imagined, eſpecially as the King had been 
miſinformed. Moreover, in ſhewing reſentment againſt 
Coke, they were afraid of diſcouraging their members, and 
hindering them from freely ſpeaking their minds, befides Fo 
they ſhould thereby authorize the King to make continual 
complaints on the like pretences. But on the other hand, if 
they declared Coke entirely innocent, they were apprehenſive 
of evgaging in a diſcuſhon they were willing to avoid, AS 
for Turner, they could not condemn hin, fince his motion 
was approved by the houſe. So, they only evaded the King's 
demand, for fear of offending him by a retuſal, imagining, 
the king would underſtand them, But as to the duke ot 8 
ingham, the caſe was different. The king having eſtabliſhed 
for a principle, that the commons had not power to accule 
any of his ſervants without his permiſſion, they could not 
ſpeak too plainly, by reaſon of the importance of the king's 

retenſions, which tended to deprive the houſe of one of their 
greateſt privileges. As to the tupply, it is very viſible, the 
commons did not intend the king ſhould have it in his power 
to preſcribe them terms, but were reſolved to prelerve the 
right of granting what they thought proper, and when they 
ſaw fit. Indeed, it is of fo great conſequence to the com- 
mons, not to loſe this right, that ſhould they fuffer the leaſt 
encroachment upon it, they would aſſuredly become an empty 
name without any authority. 

The king did not think proper to anſwer the remonſtrance, 
or at leaſt required time to examine it. Mean while he de- 
fired the commons to adjourn for a weck, as the lords had 
done; and they did fo accordingly. 

The king was extremely embarraſſed, He wanted money, 
and the commons had voted him three ſubſidies and three 
fifteenths, to which they had lately added a fourth ſubſidy. 

zut it evidently appeared they mcant not to pals the bill, till 

the duke of Buckingham's affair was finiſhed. So, the King 
not being able to divert the charge againſt the duke, without 
hindering at the ſame time the ſubſidy-bill, conſented at 
length, that the houſe ſhould proceed in the examination of 
his favourite's conduct, but it was with intention to put a 
ſtop to it, if the affair was carried too „ 

A few days after, the commons ſent word to the duke of 
Buckingham, that they were patling articles of acculation 
againſt him, of which he might be informed by the clerk's 
book, and take a copy thercot, and that they expected his 
anſwer, if he pleaſed to fend any. Whereupon the duke 
applied to the lords for leave to anſwer. But the lords did 
not think it convenient to permit, him, under colour that he 
would thereby give the commons occaſion to defer the ſubſidy- 
bill, which they were preſently to take into conſideration. 
But the commons, without regarding the reaſon alleged by 
the lords, which was fignificd to them by the duke, conti- 
nucd their proceedings. Nay, they reſolved to annex to the 


charge, an article concerning the plaiſter and portion applied 


and given by the duke to King James in his fickneſs, without 
the advice of the phyſicians. The king hearing of this, ſent 
a meflage to the commons, “ That he having conſented to 
their procecdings againſt the duke of Buckingham, and 
he ting there is new matter intended to be brought againſt 
him, nevertheleſs leaves the houſe to their own way to 
preſent the buſineſs to him, or to the lords, withal advi- 
ting them to conſider of the ſeaſon of the year, and to avoid 
all loſs of time.” He would probably have been glad, as 
he was chiefly concerned in the article relating to the king 
his father's life, the commons would have left it to his deter- 
mination. But they teigned not to underſtand him, and only 
thanked him for his metiage. | 
Some interruption was given to the duke of Buckingham's 
accuſation, and conſequently to the ſubſidy-bill, by a new 


A this time the king ſent for the biſhops, and fourteen of them repair- 
ing to him, he charged them, that in the cauſe of Briſtol and Buckingham, 
their contotences being their guides, they ſhould follow only proofs, and 
not rumours. Rufhworth, tom. I. p. 247. Annals, p. 122. b 

+ He was proxv lor no leſs than fourteen lords, which being found of ill 
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affair which unexpectedly aroſe, and which it will be neceſſary 
briefly to mention, though I deſign not here to deſcend to par- 
ticulars. The earl of Briſtol, who had been embaſſador in 
Spain for the affair of the marriage, which he had at length al- 
moſt brought to a concluſion according to king James's deſire, 
had however the misfortune to diſpleaſe the prince and duke. 
As their aim was to hinder the earl trom giving the parliament 
an exact account of what paſſed in Spain, they ſo managed, 
that at his return he was confined to his houſe, and atter- 
wards ſent to the Tower. King James was fully ſatisfied 
of the earl's innocence, but was ſo little maſter of his ac- 
tions the two laſt years of his life, that he dared not openly 
protect him. So, the prince and duke conſtrained him, on 
divers pretences, to keep him in priſon, that he might not 
ſpeak with him. After king James's dath, the earl's caſe 
became ſo much the worſe, as the new king and favourite, his 
profeſſed enemies, were no longer obliged to uſe any cere- 
mony. He remained therefore in priſon till this ſecond par- 
lament, that is, about two ycars, without being brought to 
a trial, or even any charge entered againſt him. At laſt, 
knowing how the commons ſtood affected to the duke, he re- 
ſolved to embrace this opportunity, and try to recover his 
liberty. He withed alſo to be in a condition to juſtify his 
conduct, which the duke had aſperſed in order to caſt on him 
the whole blame of what had paſſed in the negotiation of 
the pr.nce's marriage with the infanta of Spain. He pre- 
ſented therefore a petition to the houſe of lords, ſhewing, 
that being peer of the realm, he had received no ſummons to 
the parliament, defiring them to intercede for him, that he 
might enjoy his privilege. Whereupon the lords prayed his 
majeſty to ſend a writ of ſummons as well to the earl of 
Briſtol as to ſome other peers, whole writs were alſo ſtopped, 
which the king granted, A ſummons was therefore ſent to the 
earl, but withal, he received a letter from the lord keeper *, 
acquainting him, that his majeſty would have him forbear 
his perſonal attendance. Upon this, the earl ſent a ſecond 
petition to the lords with the keeper's letter, telling them, it 
was done by the duke of Buckingham's credit, whoſe aim 
was to prevent him from diſcovering his crimes. Moreover, 
he beſought the lords to permit him to bring an accuſation 
againſt the duke, wherein he would demonſtrate how much 

the duke had abuſed the late king, his preſent majeſty, the 
ſtate, and the parliament. The king was ſo offended with 
the carl of Briſtol's boldneſs, that he ſent a meſſage to the 
lords, declaring, he was determined to exhibit before them a 
charge of high-treafon againſt the earl of Briſtol. After this 
declaration, the lords could not avoid putting the earl into 
the cuſtody of the black-rod. Some days after, the earl be- 
ing brought to the bar of the houſe, the attorney general 
read the charge againſt him in the king's name, who had 
corrected it in ſeveral places with his own hand. Neverthe- 
leſs, the lords received the accuſation entered by the earl of 
Briſtol againſt the duke of Buckingham and the lord Con- 
way, ſecretary of ſtate, The king's charge againſt the earl 
was divided into three heads: namely, his offences, before 
the prince's going to Spain; during the prince's being in 
Spain; and after the prince's return. But the earl made ſuch 
a defence, as covered his accuſers with confuſion. He plainly 
ſhewed, how much the duke of Buckingham had deceived 
the parliament in his narrative of what paſſed in Spain. 
This reflected on the king himſelf, who had not only atteſt- 
ed the narration, but perſiſted ill to atteſt it as true. Where- 
fore he did not think fit to proſecute a ſentenge againſt the 
carl. As the Charge againſt the earl of Briſtol, his defence, 
and his accuſation againſt the duke of Buckingham and the 
lord Conway, relate rather to the reign of king James, than 
to that of King Charles, I think it unneceſſary to infiſt any 
farther upon this affair, which would lead me too far. How- 
ever, as this is a curious point: as in the earl's defence there 
is an exact account of what paſſed in Spain in the negotiation 
of the projected marriage : and as the character of James I. 
Charles I. and the duke of Buckingham, may be there cleaily 
ſeen, I ſhall inſert at the end of this book ſeveral papers 
upon this ſubject, which to me ſeem worthy the curioſity of 
the public. 

Some days after the earl of Briſtol had given his anſwer, 
and preſented his charge againſt the duke and the lord Con- 
way, the commons brought up to the lords their declaration 
and impeachment againſt the duke of Buckingham. It con- 
ta.ned thirteen articles, which were explained and aggravated 
by the managers appointed by the commons. It is cuſtomary 
for the commons on ſuch pccafions, to divide the taſk among 


hel 

conſequence, it was ordered, that for the future no lord ſhould be capable 

of receiving above two proxies, See Journ. Procer. and Ruth. t. I. p. 269. 

& Rapin, by miſtake, ſays, under the great teal, Sce Ruthworth, tom. 1. 
P. 260, 201. 
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feveral of their members, each of whom prepares to ſpeak 
to the article aſſigned him !. Sir Dudley Diggs, who was 
appointed to explain and ſupport the beginning of the charge, 
atter a ſhort prologue, read the following preamble : 

« For the ſpeedy redreſs of great evils and miſchiefs, and 
of the chief cauſe of theſe evils and miſchiefs which the 
kingdom of England now grievoully ſuffereth, and of late 
years hath ſuffered ; and to the honour and ſatery of our 
lovereign lord the king, and of his crown and dignity ; 


and to the | ag and welfare of his people, the commons 


in this preſent parliament, by the authority of our ſaid 
fovereign lord the king, aſſembled, do, by this their bill, 
ſhew and declare againſt George, duke, marquis, and carl 
of Buckingham, earl of Coventry, viſcount Villiers, baron 
of Whaddon, great admiral of the kingdom of England 
and Ireland, and of the principality of Wales, and of the 
dominions and iſlands of the ſame, of the town of Calais, 
and of the marches of the ſame, and of Normandy, Gal- 
coign, and Guienne, general governor of the ſeas and ſhips 
of the ſaid kingdom, licutenant-general-admiral, captain- 
gencral and governor of his majeſty's royal fleet and army 
lately ſet forth, maſter of the horſe of our ſovereign lord 
the king, lord warden, chancellor, and admiral of the cinque- 
ports, and of the members thereof, conſtable of Dover- 
caſtle, juſtice in eyre of the foreſts and chaces on this fide 
the river Trent, conſtable of the caſtle of Windlor, gentle- 
man of his majeſty's bed-chamber, one of his majeſty's moſt 
bonourable privy-council in his realms, both in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, and knight of the moſt honourable 
order of the garter: The miſdemeanours, miſpriſions, ot— 
fences, crimes, and other matters, compriſed in the articles 
tollowing ; and him the ſaid duke do accuſe and impeach of 
the ſaid miſdemeanours, miſpriſions, offences, and crimes.” 

The preamble being read, fir Dudley Diggs gave a general 
knowledge of the impeachment, without infiſting, vpon any 
particular article. He only reduced the charge to tour prin- 
cipal heads. In the firſt, he ſhewed the grievances which 
an ſo many offices conferred on a fingle perton, and 
pretended it was one of the chief caules of the evils which 
afflicted England, as decay of trade, loſſes at fea, and the 
contempt the nation was fallen into. In the fecond, he 
ſpoke in general of honours being ſold or procured by the 
duke for undeſerving perſons. In the third, he ſaid, as the 
duke had raiſed all his poor kindred to honours, ſo he had 
exhauſted and miſemployed his majeſty's lands and revenues. 
In the fourth, he ſpoke of the remedics applied and given to 
rhe late king in his laſt ſickneſs ; but he only juſt mentioned 
them, becauſe that article was to be enlarged upon by ano- 
ther manager. 

As this charge was neyer decided, I think it needleſs to 
relate the particulars, or give an account of what was ſaid by 
each of the managers on the ſeveral articles. But that the 
reader may ſee in general what the duke was acculed of, I 
mall inſert an abſtract of each article. 

I. He was accuſed of ingroſſing into his hands a great 
number of offices, ſome whereof could hardly be executed by 
a ſingle pcrſon : and of procuring them by 111 means. 

II. Of purchafing the office of high- admirabof the car] of 
Nottingham, [for the ſumof zool. and an annuity of 10001]. | 

III. Of buying the office of lord-warden of the cinque- 
ports, of the late lord Zouch, | tor the {um of 1000l. and an 
annuity of 5ool. ] 

IV. Of having neglected to guard the ſeas and protect the 
merchants. | 

V. Of confiſcating a French ſhip, called the St. Peter of 
Newhaven, worth 40,000l. ſterling : Of detaining the ſaid 
ſhip, after the king's order to reſtore her to the owner, and 
of taking out ſeveral things for his ule. 

VI. Of oppreſſing the Eaſt India company, by detaining 
under falſe pretences their ſhips which were ready to fail, and 
of compelling them to give him ten thouſand pounds, that 
they might not loſe their voyage. 

VII. and VIII. Of delivering ſeveral merchant ſhips and a 
man of war into the hands of the French king, againſt the 
wilt of the owners, to ſerve at the ſiege of Rochel. 


! It was managed by eight members, and fixteen more as aſſiſtants. The 
eight chief members were fir Dudley Diggs, Mr. Herbert, Mr. Selden, Ir. 
Glanville, Mr, Pym, Mr. Sherland, Mr. Wandesford, and fir John Elliot. 
Ruſhworth, tom, I. p. 302. 

n Particularly the lord Roberts of Truro, whom he forced to pay ten 
thouſand pounds for the title of baron. Ibid. p. 334. 

% I, II. III. were enlarged upon by Mr. Herbert; IV. V. by Mr. Se!- 
den; VI. VII. VIII. by Mr. Glanville; IX. X. XI. by Mr. Pym; XII. 
by Mr. Sherland; XIII. by Mr, Wandes ford. Ibid. p. 304, &c. 

Upon the impeachment of the duke, a paper was privately conveyed to 
the king, importing, that this great oppoſition againſt the duke was ſtit— 
red up and maintained by ſuch as ſeek the deſtruction of this free monarchy, 
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IX. Of conſtraining ſeveral perſons to purchaſe titles of 
honour m. 

X. Qt ſelling the office of high-treaſurer (to Henry 
Montague viſcount Mandeville) for 20,0001. and the ot- 
hce of maſter of the wards and liverics, | to fir Lionel Cran— 
field | for 6000l. | 

XI. Ot procuring to his k.ndred and allies titles of baron, 
viicovnt, carl, without their having done the ſtate any ſervice. 

XII. Of embezzling and ingrolling the king's money and 
lands. 

XIII. Of applying a plaiſter to the late king's fide in his 
laſt ticknels, and of giving him a potion with his own hand 
at ſeveral times, in the ablence, and without the order of the 
phyficians. 

Thele articles were enlarged upon by the ſeveral managers n, 
and fir John. Elliot was appointed to make the epilogue to the 
Impeachment, wnerein he ſummed up what had been ſaid 
againſt the duke, and ſpoke of him in very offenſive terms, 
but however mentioned not the plaiſter or potion. 

The ſame or the next day, Diggs and IElliot were by the 
king's command ſent to the Tower ©; and two days after 
the king wen: to the houule of lords, and ſpoke to them after 
the toilowving manner: 

My lords, 

* THE cauſe and only cauſe of my coming to you this day, 
is to exprels the ſenſe I have of all your honours; for he that 
toucheth any of you, toucheth me in a very great meaſure. 
I have thought fit to take order for the puniſhing of ſome 
inſolent ſpeeches lately ſpoken. I have been too remiſs 
heretotore in punithing ſuch ſpeeches as concern myſelf ; not 
that I was greedy of their monies, but that Buckingham, 
through his importunity, would not ſuffer me to take notice 
of them, left he might be thought to have ſet me on, and 
that he might come the forwarder to his trial. And to ap- 
prove his innocency as touching the matters againſt him, I 
myſelt can be a witnels to clear him in every one of them. 

I ipeak not this to take any thing out of your hands; but 
to ſhe v the reaſon why I have not hitherto puniſhed thoſe in- 
ſolent ſpeeches againſt myſelf. And now I hope you will be 


as tender of my honour, when time ſhall ſerve, as I have 
been ſenſible of yours.“ 


The king's aim in this ſpeech was, firſt, to perſuade the 
lords they were all concerned in the diſteſpectful things ſpoken 
by the managers againſt the duke of Buckingham and ſome 
other members of their houſe, and that he had committed 
Diggs and Elliot to the Tower on purpole to vindicate their 
injured honour : but he ſucceeded not in his deſign, Secondly, 
by offering to be a witneſs for the duke of Buckingham, and 
to clear his innocence in every article of his impeachment, he 
propoſed to the lords a Kind of dilemma, which he thought 
they would not be able to get clear of; for they were either 
to declare the duke innocent upon the king's evidence, or, by 
condemning him, openly rejec his royal teſtimony, ro which 
he imagined they would not eafily be perſuaded. But they 
were not impoled upon by this artifice, as will hercafter appear. 

The king was no ſooner departed from the houſe, but the 
commons ſent a metlage to the lords, to defire the duke of 
Buckingham might be taken into ſafe cuſtody ; but the lords 
durſt not commit him for tear of offending the king. 

Mean while the impriſonment of Diggs and Elliot made a 
terrible impreſſion in the houſe of commons, who conſidered 
it as an expteſs breach of their privileges. Sir Dudley Carle- 
ton, one of the court party, obſerving the unuſual, and, as 
he termed it, fullen ſilence of the houte, ſtood up and juſtified 
the king, faying, “his majeſty conceived that Diggs went be- 
yond his commiſſion, when ſpeaking of the plaiſter and potion 
given to king James, he faid, That he did forbear to ſpeak 
tarther in regard of the King's honour. And as for fir John 
Elliot, he affected to ſpeak of the duke with great contempt, 
and in very injurious terms. What diſpleaſed the king moſt 
was, that Elliot, in ſpeaking of the plaiſter and potion, uſed 
expreſſions intimating as if there was ſomething hidden, which 
it was not proper to reveal, and in fo doing exceeded the 
commiſſion he had received from the houſe.” 


That ſince the time of Henry VI. theſe parliamentary diſcourſings might 
never be ſuffered, as being ſymptoms ot rebellions, and dethroning * 
king, and no one patriot daring to oppoſe them, leſt he incur the reputation 
ot a tool or coward in his country's cauſe. His majefty therefore ee 
ened himtelf ever with ſome tavourite, as whom he might better truſt than 
many ot the nobyity, tainted with this oligarchy. It behoveth his mazeily 
to uphold the duke, who, if he be decourted, it will be the corner-ſtone, on 
wv hich the demoliſbing of his monarchy will be built. For if they prevail in 
this, they wall puil the other feathers of royalty ; they will appoint him 
counſellors, ſervants, &c. That the king and his father are concerned in 
the duke's accufation; and it he ſutiers tor obcying his lovereign, the next 
attenipt will be tu call the king O an account, &c. Idid.. p. 356. 

92 Unleſs 
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.appily, there was nothing of truth in what was aſcrib- 
» thele two members, except the little reſpect they had 
2wn for the duke of Buckingham ; for Elliot had not men- 
tioned the plaiſter or potion, and Diggs had ſaid nothing like 
what he was accuſed of : wherefore the houſe of commons, 
taking advantage of theſe falſe charges, ordered that all the 
members there preſent ſhould ſign the following proteſta- 
tion: 


] proteſt before Almighty God and this houſe of parlia- 
ment, that I never gave conſent that fir Dudley Diggs 
ſhould ſpeak theſe words that he is now charged withal, 
or any words to that effect, and I have not affirmed to any 
that he did ſpeak ſuch words, or any to that effect.” 


Befides this, thirty-ſix lords who were preſent at the con- 
ference, where the impeachment of the duke was preſented, 
att-ſted under their hands, that they did not hear fir Dudley 
Diggs ſpeak any ſuch words. It followed therefore from the 
teſtimony of the lords, and the proteſtation of the commons, 
either that the king was falſely and maliciouſly informed, or 
that the charge againſt Diggs was invented to have an oppor- 
tunity of puniſhing him for ſpeaking of the duke in fo dil- 
reſpectful a manner. 

Elliot's crime was of the ſame nature, that 1s, he had 
ſpoken of the duke in uncivil terms, though he was falſely 
accuſed of mentioning the plaiſter in terms injurious to the 
king. But the commons took care to clear their two mem- 
bers, by declaring publicly, that neither had excceded his 
commiſſion. All this was not for the king's honour, who 
ſeeing no way to ſupport what he had done, cauſed the two 
impriſoned members to be releaſed: In all appearance, his 
delign was to terrify the commons, but he was diſappointed. 

The king's condeſcenſion to the commons drew upon him 
an affair of the like nature from the lords. He had ſent the 
earl of Arundel to the Tower for much the ſame crime as 
that of Diggs and Elliot, and the lords had not complained 
of it : but when they ſaw the commons had obtained the re- 
leaſe of their members by infiſting upon their privileges, they 
thought proper to take this occaſion to maintain their rights 
alſo. They preſented therefore a petition to the King, pray- 
ing him to rcleaſe the earl of Arundel, according to the te- 
nour of their privileges. The king perceiving how prejudi— 
cial to him this petition was, the lords pretending by means 
of their privileges, to limit the prerogative royal; for which 
reaſon he long reliſted before he granted the lords requeſt. 
There were ſeveral remonſtrances from the lords to the king, 
and ſeveral meſſages from the king to the lords: nay, the 
peers went ſo far as to declare it an expreſs breach of their 
privileges to impriſon any of their members, the parliament 
fitting, without ſentence or order of their houſe?, and to re- 
ſolve to take no other buſineſs into confideration till they had 
received ſatisfaction. At laſt the king was forced to releaſe 
the priſoner, though againſt his will, As by the cuſtom of 
England, members of parliament are not privileged from arreſt 
in caſes of treaſon and felony, the king pretended the houſe 
of lords ought not to take exception at his having committed 
one of their members; his reaſon was, becauſe the priſoner 
might poſhbly be guilty of felony or treaſon, and conſequent- 
ly the houſe ought to wait till it ſhould pleaſe the kihg 
to declare the cauſe of his impriſonment. But as under co- 
lour of this pollibility, the king had ſent the earl of Arundel 
to the Tower, and had not vet declared the cauſe, tne lords 
plainly ſaw the poſſibility alleged by the King, was but an 
artifice to evade their moſt undoubted privileges. So, the 
king affirmed, that as the untimely diſcovery of a treaſon 
might happen to be extremely prejudicial to the ſtate, he 
could not allow to this pretended privilege of the members of 
parliament, all the extent required by the lords; becauſe 
there were caſes, wherein, for the good of the ſtate, it was 
abſolutely neceffary to limit it. But the lords replied, if, on 
pretence of ſuch caſes, which were very rare, the king could 
impriſon a peer without the conſent of the houſe and decla- 
ration of the cauſe, it would follow, that in all ſorts of caſes 
he might detain a peer in cuſtody as long as he pleaſed, and 
thereby abridge the lords of their privileges. If it is aſked, 
why this diſpute was never raiſed in the former reigns, the 
queſtion is caſily anſwered : for if a king happened to ſend a 
peer to the Tower, the parhament ſitting, either the cauſe 
was known, or, if a ſecret, the houſe took no offence, be— 
cauſe the lords not miſtruſting the king, did not fear he would 
draw it into a precedent to aboliſh their privilege. But it was 
not the ſame inthe reign of Charles I. Befides, that the carl 


? Unleſs it be for treaſon or felony, or refuſing to give ſecurity of the peace, 
Ruſhworth, tom. I. p. 365. 

It does not appear that the earl of Arundel was committed for any thing 
fd in the houſe, but, as it is thought, for his ſon's marrying the duke of 
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of Arundel was known to be ſent to the Tower only for 
ſpeaking too freely in the houſe 4, what the King's princi- 
ples were concerning the privileges of the people was no ſe- 
cret, and it was manifeſt that upon a bare * aero he was 
endeavouring to eſtabliſh a principle which added to render 
the privilege in queſtion entirely uſeleſs; and therefore the 
lords being warranted by the example of the commons, would 
not omit this opportunity to maintain their privilege. 

Before the duke of Buckingham had given in his anſwer 
to the commons impeachment, the chancellorſhip of the uni- 
verſity of Cambridge becoming void by the earl of Suffolk's 
death, the king cauſed the duke his favourite to be elected 
in the room of the late chancellor. The houſe of commons 
were extremely offended at this election, conſidering it as a 
manifeſt contempt, that the duke ſhould be choſen whilſt un- 
der an impeachment, and when one of the articles againſt 
him was plurality of offices. Beſides, they maintained, there 
was a fort of contradiction in this choice, fince the univerſi- 
ty themſelves, by their repreſentatives in parliament, had 
given their conſent to the duke's impeachment. But the king 
openly ſupported the election in ſpite of the commons. 

At length, on the 8th of June, the duke gave in his an- 
{wer to the impeachment of the houſe of commons. As I 
have not given the particulars of the accuſation, it would be 
needleſs to inſert here the anſwers, which had a neceflary re- 
terence to what was alleged againſt the duke. This affair 
having never been decided, it is eaſy to judge that as the ac- 
cuſation was very much aggravated, ſo the anſwers were pal- 
liated with great care: the proots and evidences of the facts, 
produced for or againſt, would be the only means to inform 
us of the truth; but the affair was not carried ſo far. It will 
ſuffice therefore to ſay, that the commons defiring a copy of 
the anſwer, the next day the king wrote the following lettcr 
to the ſpeaker : | 


“ Truſty and well- beloved, &c. | 

* OUR houſe of commons cannot forget how often and 
how earneſtly we have called, upon them for the ſpeeding 
of that aid which they intended us for our great and 
weighty affairs, concerning the ſafety and honour of us 
and our kingdoms ; and now the time being ſo far ſpent, 
that unleſs it be preſently concluded, it can neither bring 
us money nor credit by the time which themſelves have fixed, 
which is the laſt of this month, and being further deferred 
would be of little uſe, we being daily advertiſed from all 
parts, of the great preparations of the enemy ready to aſſail 
us; we hold it neceſſary by theſe our letters to give them 
our laſt and final admonition, and to let them know that 
we ſhall account all farther delays and excuſes to be ex- 
preſs depials. And therefore we will and require you to 
ſignify unto them, that we do expect that they forthwith 
bring in their bill of ſubſidy to be paſted without delay or 
condition, ſo as it may fully paſs the houſe by the end of 
the next week at the fartheſt: which if they do not, it 
will force us to take other reſolutions. But let them know, 
if they finiſh this according to our defire, that we are re- 
ſolved to let them fit together for the diſpatch of their 
other affairs ſo long as the ſeaſon will permit, and after 
their receſs to bring them together again the next winter. 
And it by their denial or delay, any thing of ill conſe- 
quence ſhall fall out either at home or abroad, we call 
God and man to witneſs, that we have done our part to 
prevent it, by calling our people together to adviſe with us, 
by opening the weight of our occaſions unto them, and by 
requiring their timely help and affiſtance in theſe actions 
wherein we ſtand engaged by their own counſels. And 
we will and command you that this letter be read publicly 
in the houſe.” 


It was manifeſt this letter, written at the time the duke of 
Buckingham was going to be tried, was but an artifice to 
evade it. For it was not poſſible, that if the ſubſidy bill was 
paſſed by the time fixed by the king, the duke's affair could 
be diſpatched by the ſame time. It is true, the king promiſ- 
ed to let the parliament fit ** fo long as the ſeaſon would per- 
mit.“ But by that very thing he reſerved to himſelf the 
liberty of proroguing it when he pleaſed, on pretence the 
ſeaſon was too far advanced to fit any longer, eſpecially as he 
teigned to preſs the ſubſidy-bill purely out of fear of a pre- 
tended invaſion, which he ſaid the kingdom was threatened 
with. It was therefore to be expected, that the duke of 
Buckingham's affair would be dropped, and be forced to be 


Lenox's fiſter, whom the king deſigned for the lord Lorn. The Al of 
Arundel had five proxies, which were loſt by his impꝛiſonment. Ruſhworth, 
tom. I. p. 363, 364. 
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appily, there was nothing of truth in what was aſcrib- 
» thele two members, except the little reſpe& they had 
2wn for the duke of Buckingham; for Elliot had not men- 
tioned the plaiſter or potion, and Diggs had ſaid nothing like 
what he was accuſed of: wherefore the houſe of commons, 
taking advantage of theſe falſe charges, ordered that all the 
members there preſcnt ſhould ſign the following proteſta- 
tion: 


6 I proteſt before Almighty God and this houſe of parlia- 
ment, that I never gave conſent that fir Dudley Diggs 
ſhould ſpeak theſe words that he is now charged withal, 
or any words to that effect, and I have not affirmed to any 
that he did ſpeak ſuch words, or any to that effect.“ 


Befides this, thirty-ſix lords who were preſent at the con- 
ference, where the impeachment of the duke was preſented, 
att-ſted under their hands, that they did not hear fir Dudley 
Diggs ſpeak any ſuch words. It followed therefore from the 
teſtimony of the lords, and the proteſtation of the commons, 
either that the King was falſely and maliciouſly informed, or 
that the charge againſt Diggs was invented to have an oppor- 
runity of puniſhing him for ſpeaking of the duke in ſo dil- 
reſpectful a manner. 

Elliot's crime was of the ſame nature, that 1s, he had 
ſpoken of the duke in uncivil terms, though he was falſely 
accuſed of mentioning the plaiſter in terms injurious to the 
king. But the commons took care to clear their two mem- 
bers, by declaring publicly, that neither had excceded his 
commitſion. All this was not for the king's honour, who 
ſecing no way to ſupport what he had done, cauſed the two 
impriſoned members to be releaſed: In all appearance, his 
deſign was to terrify the commons, but he was diſappointed. 

The king's condeſcenſion to the commons drew upon him 
an affair of the like nature from the lords. He had ſent the 
earl of Arundel to the Tower for much the ſame crime as 
that of Diggs and Elliot, and the lords had not complained 
of it : but when they ſaw the commons had obtained the re- 
leaſe of their members by inſiſting upon their privileges, they 
thought proper to take this occaſion to maintain their rights 
alſo. They preſented therefore a petition to the King, pray- 
ing him to releaſe the earl of Arundel, according to the te- 
nour of their privileges. The king perceiving how prejudi— 
cial to him this petition was, the lords pretending by means 
of their privileges, to limit the prerogative royal ; for which 
reaſon he long reliſted before he granted the lords requeſt. 
There were ſeveral remonſtrances from the lords to the king, 
and ſeveral meſſages from the king to the lords: nay, the 
peers went ſo far as to declare it an expreſs breach of their 
privileges to impriſon any of their members, the parliament 
fitting, without ſentence or order of their houſe?, and to re- 
ſolve to take no other buſineſs into confideration till they had 
received ſatisfaction. Ar laſt the king was forced to releaſe 
the priſoner, though againſt his will. As by the cuſtom of 
England, members of parliament are not privileged from arreſt 
in caſes of treaſon and felony, the king pretended the houſe 
of lords ought not to take exception at his having committed 
one of their members; his reaſon was, becauſe the priſoner 
might poſhbly be guilty of fclony or treaſon, and conſequent- 
ly the houſe ought to wait till it ſhould pleaſe the king 
to declare the cauſe of his impriſonment. But as under co- 
lour of this poſſibility, the king had ſent the earl of Arundel 
to the Tower, and had not yet declared the cauſe, the lords 
plainly ſaw the poſſibility alleged by the King, was but an 
artifice to evade their moſt undoubted privileges. So, the 
king affirmed, that as the untimely diſcovery of a treaſon 
might happen to be extremely prejudicial to the ſtate, he 
could not allow to this pretended privilege of the members of 
parliament, all the extent required by the lords; becauſe 
there were caſes, whercin, for the good of the ſtate, it was 
abſolutely neceſſary to limit it. But the lords replied, if, on 
pretence of ſuch caſes, which were very rare, the king could 
impriſon a peer without the conſent of the houſe and decla- 
ration of the cauſe, it would follow, that in all ſorts of caſes 
he might detain a peer in cuſtody as long as he pleaſed, and 
thereby abridge the lords of their privileges. If it is aſked, 
why this diſpute was never raiſed in the former reigns, the 
queſtion is caſily anſwered : for if a king happened to ſend a 
peer to the Tower, the parhament ſitting, either the cauſe 
was known, or, if a ſecret, the houſe took no offence, be— 
cauſe the lords not miſtruſting the king, did not fear he would 
draw it into a precedent to aboliſh their privilege. But it was 
not the ſame inthe reign of Charles I. Beſides, that the car! 


? Unleſs it be for treaſon or felony, or refuſingto give ſecurity of the peace, 
R uſhworth, tom. I. p. 365. 

It does not appcar that the earl of Arundel was committed for any thing 
{aid in the houſe, but, as it is thought, for his ſon's marrying the duke of 
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of Arundel was known to be ſent to the Tower only for 
ſpeaking too freely in the houſe 4, what the king's prinei- 
ples were concerning the privileges of the people was no ſe- 
cret, and it was manifeſt that upon a bare poſhbility he was 
endeavouring to eſtabliſh a principle which added to render 
the privilege in queſtion entirely uſeleſs; and therefore the 
lords being warranted by the example of the commons, would 
not omit this opportunity to maintain their privilege. 

Before the duke of Buckingham had given in his anſwer 
to the commons impeachment, the chancellorſhip of the uni- 
verſity of Cambridge becoming void by the earl of Suffolk's 
death, the king cauſed the duke his favourite to be elected 
in the room of the late chancellor. The houſe of commons 
were extremely offended at this election, conſidering it as a 
manifeſt contempt, that the duke ſhould be choſen whilſt un- 
der an impeachment, and when one of the articles againſt 
him was plurality of offices. Beſides, they maintained, there 
was a fort of contradiction in this choice, fince the univerſi- 
ty themſelves, by their repreſentatives in parhament, had 
given their conſent to the duke's impeachment. But the King 
openly ſupported the election in ſpite of the commons. 

At length, on the 8th of June, the duke gave in his an- 
ſwer to the impeachment of the houſe of commons. As I 
have not given the particulars of the accuſation, it would be 
needlets to inſert here the anſwers, which had a neceflary re- 
terence to what was alleged againſt the duke. This affair 
having never been decided, it 1s caſy to judge that as the ac- 
cuſation was very much aggravated, ſo the anſwers were pal- 
liated with great care: the proots and evidences of the facts, 
produced for or againſt, would be the only means to inform 
us of the truth; but the affair was not carried ſo far. It will 
ſuffice therefore to ſay, that the commons defiring a copy of 
the anſwer, the next day the king wrote the following lettcr 
to the ſpeaker : 


* Truſty and well-beloved, &c. 

*© OUR. houſe of commons cannot forget how often and 
how earneſtly we have called upon them for the ſpeeding 
of that aid which they intended us for our great and 
weighty affairs, concerning the ſafety and honour of us 
and our kingdoms ; and now the time being ſo far ſpent, 
that unleſs it be preſently concluded, it can neither brin 
us money nor credit by the time which themſelves have fixed, 
which is the laſt of this month, and being further deferred 
would be of little uſe, we being daily advertiſed from all 
parts, of the great preparations of the enemy ready to aſſail 
us; we hold it neceſſary by theſe our letters to give them 
our laſt and final admonition, and to let them know that 
we ſhall account all farther delays and excuſes to be ex- 
preſs depials. And therefore we will and require you to 
ſignify unto them, that we do expect that they forthwith 
bring in their bill of ſubſidy to be paſſed without delay or 
condition, ſo as it may fully paſs the houſe by the end of 
the next week at the fartheſt: which if they do not, it 
will force us to take other reſolutions. But let them know, 
if they finiſh this according to our defire, that we are re- 
ſolved to let them fit together for the diſpatch of their 
other affairs ſo long as the ſeaſon will permit, and after 
their receſs to bring them together again the next winter. 
And if by their denial or delay, any thing of ill conſe- 
quence ſhall fall out either at home or abroad, we call 
God and man to witneſs, that we have done our part to 
prevent it, by calling our people together to adviſe with us, 
by opening the weight of our occaſions unto them, and by 
requiring their timely help and aſſiſtance in theſe actions 
wherein we ſtand engaged by their own counſels. And 
we will and command you that this letter be read publicly 
in the houſe.” 


It was manifeſt this letter, written at the time the duke of 
Buckingham was going to be tried, was but an artifice to 
evade it, For it was not poſſible, that if the ſubſidy bill was 
paſſed by the time fixed by the king, the duke's affair could 
be diſpatched by the ſame time. It is true, the king promiſ- 
ed to let the parliament fit © fo long as the ſeaſon would per- 
wit.” But by that very thing he reſerved to himſelf the 
liberty of proroguing it when he pleaſed, on pretence the 
ſeaſon was too far advanced to fit any longer, eſpecially as he 
teigned to preſs the ſubſidy-bill purely out of fear of a pre- 
tended invaſion, which he ſaid the kingdom was threatened 
with, It was therefore to be expected, that the duke of 
Buckingham's affair would be dropped, and be forced to be 


Lenox's ſiſtet, whom the king deſigned for the lord Lorn. The earl of, 


Arundel had five proxies, which were loſt by his impriſonment. Ruſhworth, 


tom. I. p. 363, 364. 
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revived in the next ſeſſion, ſince a prorogation puts an end 
to all affairs. | 2 
The commons not thinking fit to comply with the king's 
' will, preſented a freſh petition to him againſt popith recu- 
ſants. This was to ſhew the public, the King's antwer to 
the petition of the Oxtord parliament contained only empty 
romiſes, without being followed by any effects: they had a 
mind alſo to ſhew that the duke of Buckingham's il admini- 
ration was not the only grievance they deſired to be re- 
drefied. The petition was as follows: 


« To the king's moſt excellent majeſty, = 

« YOUR majeſty's moſt obedient and loyal ſubjects the 
commons, in this preſent parliament aſſembled, do with great 
comfort remember the many teſtimonies which your nugeſty 
hath given of your fincerity and zeal of the true religion 
eſtabliſhed in this kingdom, and in particular your gracious 
anſwer to both houſes of parliament at Oxtord, upon their 
petition concerning the cauſes and remedies of the increale of 
popery; that your majeſty thought fir, and would give order 
to remove from all places of authority and governinent, all 
fuch perſons as are either popiſh reculants, or, according 
to the direction of former acts of ſtate, juſtly to be ſuſpected; 
which was then preſented as a great and principal cauſe of 
that miſchicf. But not having received fo full redrels herein 
as may conduce to the peace of this church, and ſatety ot this 
regal ſtate, they hold it their duty once more to relort to your 
facred majeſty, humbly to inform you that upon examination, 
they find the perſons under- written to be either recuſants, pa- 
piſts, or juſtly ſuſpected according tothe former acts of fate, 
who now do, or ſince the fitting ot the parliament, did remain 
in places of government and authority and truſt, in your ſe- 
veral countics of this your realm of England, and dominion ot 
Wales.” 


Then followed a liſt of fifty-nine recuſants and ſuſpected 
papiſts, who were in places of truſt and authority in ſeveral 
counties“. 


C Wherefore they humbly beſeech your majeſty not to 
ſafer your loving ſubjects to continue any longer diſcouraged 
by the apparent ſenſe of that increaſe both in number and 
power, which by the favour and countenance of ſuch like 1l]- 
affected governors accrueth to the popiſh party; but that, 
according to your own wiſdom, goodnels, and picty (whereof 
they ret attured) you will be graciouſly pleated to command 
that antvwer of your majeſty's to be effectually obſerved, and 
the parties above named, and all ſuch others, to be put our 
of ſuch commiſhons and places of authority wherein they are 
now in your majeſty's realm of England, contrary to the acts 
and laws of ſtate in that behalf.“ 

It was not for the king's honour to be preſſed ſo often to 
perform what he had ſo poſitively promiſed. But it muſt be 
conſidered, it was not ealy for him to withſtand the ſollicita— 
tions and intrigues of the queen, of the duke of Bucking- 
ham, whoſe mother was a profeſſed papiſt, of fir Richard 
Weſton his chief counſellor, and of the lord Conway ſecre- 
tary of ſtate, both likewiſe papiſts, ſince theſe were the men 
that were neareſt his perſon, and by whom he was in a man- 
ner beſet, | 

A few days after, the commons reſolved to wait upon the 
king, and preſent to him by their ſpeaker, a declaration 
of their conduct, ſerving for anſwer to his letter, and a 
petition to remove the duke of Buckingham from his per— 
fon. The audience they had defired being granted, the 
ſpeaker, before he preſented the anſwer, made the following 
ipecch to him ©: 


+ Moſt gracious and dread ſovereign, 

* ACCORDING to that liberty of acceſs, and liberty of 
ſpeech, which your majeſty and your royal progenitors have ever 
vouchſafed to your houſe of commons, your majeſty's moſt 
humble and loyal ſubjects, the commons now atlembled in 
parliament, have been ſuitors for this acceſs to your royal 
throne, 

* And out of their conſideration of the nature, and of the 
weight and importance of the buſineſs, they have thought the 
attendance of the whole houſe, with their ſpeaker, not too 
ſolemn; and yet they have not thought fit barely to commit 
thoſe words which expreſs their thoughts to the truſt of any 
man's ſpeech, but are bold to preſent them in writing to your 
gracious hands, that they may not vaniſh, but be more laſt- 


© Among whom were the earl of Rutland; the viſcounts Montague and 
Dunbar; the lords Eure, Abergavenny, 'Tenham, Wotton, Morley, Mordant, 
St. John of Baſing, Scroop ; the reſt were commoners, Ruſhwoörth, tom. I. 
p. 392. | 

* Rapin, by miſtake, ſuys two papers; but it was but one, as appears by 
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ing than the moſt powerſul words of a more able ſpeaker are 
like to be. 

© I have much to read, and ſhall therefore, as little as I 
can, weary your majeſty with ſpeeches, 

„This parchmen contains two things: the one by way of 
declaration, to give your majeſty an account, and humble 
ſatisfaction of their clear and ſincere endeavours and inten- 
tions in your majeſty's ſervice; and the other an humble 
petition to your majeltv, for the removal of that great perſon 
the duke of Buckingham, from acceſs to your royal pre- 
ſence, 

For the firſt, they beſeech your moſt excellent majeſty 
to believe, that no earthly thing is fo dear and precious to 
them, as that your majeſty ſhould retain them in your grace 
and good opinion; and it is grief to them, beyond my 
expreſſion, thit any miſinformation or mifinterpretation 
ſhould at any time render their words or proceedings offenſive 
to your majeſty, 

It is not proper ſor any one to hear the eccho of a voice, 
that hears not the voice; and if ecchos be ſometimes heard 
to double and redouble, the eccho of the eccho is {till faint- 
er, and ſounds not louder. 

I need not make the application; words miſreported, 
though by an eccho, or but an eccho of an eecho, at a third 
or fourth hand, have oft a louder found than the voice itſelf, 
and may tound difloyalty, though the voice had nothing un- 
dutitul or illoyal in it. 

+ Such miſinformations, they fear, have begot thoſe inter- 
ruptions and diverſions which have delayed the ripening and 
expediting of thoſe great counſels, which concern your ma— 
jeſty's important ſervice, and have inforced this declaration. 

* I pals from, that to the petition, in which my purpoſe is 
not to urge thoſe realons, which your mijeſty may hear 


expreſſed in their own words in the language of the 
people, 
LI am only directed to offer to your great wiſdom, and 


deep judgment, that this petition of theirs is ſuch, as may 
ſtand with your majeſty's honour and juſtice to grant. 

* Your majeſty hath been pleaſed to give many royal teſti- 
monies and arguments to the world, how good and gra- 
cious a maſter you are ; and that which the queen of Sheba 
once ſaid to the wiſeſt king, may without flatrery be ſaid to 
your majeſty, Happy are thoſe ſervants which ſtand con- 
tinually before you.” 

Fut the relations by which your majeſty ſtands in a gra- 
cious aſpect towards your people, do far tranſcend, and are 
more prevalent and binding, than any relation of a maſter to- 
wards a ſervant; and to hear and ſatisfy the juſt and neceſ— 
ſary defires of your people, is more honourable than any ex- 
preſſion of grace to a ſervant. 

To be a maſter to a ſervant, is communicable to many 
of your ſubjects; to be a king of people, is regal, and in- 
communicable to ſubjects. 

© Your majeſty is truly ſtiledawith that name, which the 
greateſt emperors, though they borrowed names and titles 
from thoſe countries which they gained by conqueſt,” moſt 
delighted in, Pater Patriæ. And d« fires of children are pre— 
ferred before thoſe of ſervants, and the ſervant abideth not 
in the houſe for ever, but the ſon abideth ever. 

* The government of a king was truly rermed by your 
royal father, a politic marriage betwixt him and his pco- 
ple; and I may ſafely ſay, there was never a better union 
between a married pair, than is between your majeſty and 
your people.” 

Having ended his ſpeech, the ſpeaker put into the king's 
hands the declaration and petition, which his majeſty was fo 
diſpleaſed with, that he determined to diflolve the parliament, 
The commons having intimation of it, reſolved to preſent a 
remonſtrance to him, of which every member was ordered to 
have a copy. Whilſt the remonſtrance was preparing, the 
lords being informed by the king himſelf of his reſolution, 
preſented a petition to him to divert him from his purpoſe. 
zut he would hearken to nothing; and, on the 15th of June, 
cauſed the parliament to be diflolved by a commiſſion under 
the great ſeal. 

It was not doubted that the duke of Buckingham's intereſt 
was the ſole cauſe of the diſlolution. The commons were ſo 
per ſuaded of it, that they chiefly inſiſted upon the great pre- 
judice of the duke's credit occaſioned to the kingdom, in the 
remonſtrance they had prepared, but were hindred from pre- 
ſenting by the ditlolution of the parliament. It will not be 
amiſs however to inſert here this remonſtrance, | 


the ſpeaker's ſpeech. Though the copy of this anſwer, containing a declara- 
tion and petition, is not to be found, it was ingrofſed and allowed of and 
the ſubſtance was delivered by the ſpeaker fir Heneage Finch. Ruſhworth, 
tom. I. p. 396. 
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&f Moſt gracious ſovereign, 

«© WE your loyal and faithful ſubjects, the commons aſ- 
ſembled by your majeſty's moſt royal authority in this 
preſent parliament, having with all dutiful affection, from 
the time of our firſt meeting, carneſtly endeavoured to 
proceed ſpeedily in thoſe affairs, that might beſt and 
tooneſt conduce to our diſpatch of the intended ſupply, of 
your majeſty's great deſigns, to the enlargement of your 
ſupport, and to the enabling of ourſelves, and them whom 
we repreſent, to the full and timely performance of the 
ſame ; have, notwithſtanding, by reaſon of divers informa- 
tions, interruptions, and other preventions, been hitherto 
ſo retarded in the proſecution of theſe affairs, that we now 
thought it a neceflary part of our moſt humble duties thus 
ro declare, both thoſe interruptions and preventions, with 
the true original and continual cauſe of them; as alſo our 
moſt earneſt devotion of the parliamentary ſervice of your 
moſt excellent majeſty, and of the careful ſafety and de- 
fence of your dominions, crown, and dignity ; and we moſt 
humbly therefore beſcech your moſt excellent majeſty, to 
be graciouſly pleaſed here to caſt your cye on ſome parti— 
culars, that have relation as well to your firſt parliament as 
to this; out of which we cannot doubt, but that your great 
goodneſs may receive an ample ſatisfaction, touching our 
moſt loyal and faithful intentions, 

In the firſt parliament of the firſt year of your majeſty's 
moſt happy reign over us, the commons then aſſembled, at- 
ter they had cheerfully preſented to your majeſty, as the 
firſt-fruits of their affections, two entire ſubſidies, were ex- 
cecdingly preſſed by the means of the duke of Bucking- 
ham, and for his own ends, as we conccive, to enlarge 
that ſupply : which when he conceived would not be there 
effected, he procured, for the ſame ends, from your ma- 
jeſty, an adjournment of the parliament to the city of Ox- 
ford; where the commons then taking into juſt confidera- 
tion the great miſchiefs which this Kingdom variouſly hath 
ſuffered, and that chiefly by reaſon of the exorbitant power 
and frequent miſdoings of the ſaid duke, were entering into 
a parliamentary courf of examination of thoſe miſchiels, 
power, and miſdoings: but no ſooner was there any men- 
tion made of his name to this purpoſe, but that he, fearing 
leſt his actions might ſo have been too much laid open to 
the view of your moſt excellent majeſty, and to the juſt 
cenſure that might have then followed, preſently, through 
his miſinformations to your majeſty, of the intentions of 
your commons (as we have juſt cauſe to believe) procured 
a diſſolution of the ſaid parliament: and afterwards allo in 
the ſame year, through divers miſreports made to your ma- 


jeſty in his behalf, touching ſome of the members of the 


ſaid commons, who had more particularly drawn his name 
into juſt queſtion, and juſtly profefled themſelves averſe 
to his cnds there, procured (as we cannot but conceive) 
the ſaid members to be made the ſheriffs of ſeveral countics 
for this year thar followed, to the end that they might have 
all been precluded from being . choſen members of the pre— 
ſent parliament, left they ſhould again have there queſtioned 
him; and by the like practice allo (as we are perſuaded) 
he procured, ſoon after the ſaid diſſolution, another mem- 
ber of the ſaid houſet, becauſe he had juſtly profeſſed 
himſelf againſt his ends, to be ſent as ſecretary of your ma- 
jeſty's laſt fleet, hereby indeed to puniſh him, by ſuch 
drawing him from his practice of the law, which was his 
profeſſion, under colour of an honourable employment. 
It pleaſed your majeſty afterwards, in February laſt, to 
call this preſent parliament, wherein though none of thoſe 
whom the ſaid duke had ſo procured to be made high— 
ſheriffs have ſat as members, yet we finding in ourſelves 
the like affection, firſt to the ſervice of your majeſty, and 
next to the good of the commonwealth, we took into ſeri— 
ous conſideration ſeveral propoſitions, how far the ſafety 
and happineſs of your majeſty's kingdoms and allies, we 
might enlarge your ſupports, and add to the military ſtrength 
without charge to the poorer ſort of your ſubjects, and give 
a larger ſupply to your majeſty for your inſtant and preſſing 
occaſions, than hath ever yet but once been given in par- 
liament : whereupon, for the enabling of ourſelves, and 
thoſe whom we repreſent, we conceive it firſt neceſſary to 
ſearch into the cauſes of thoſe miſchiefs which this your 
kingdom ſuffereth, and divers of the grievances .that over- 
burden your ſubjects ; without doing of which, we could 
neither be faithful to your majeſty, nor to the country that 


doth truſt and employ us; as your royal father alto, of.blefl: - 


ed memory, admoniſhed the houſe of commons in the 
fourth ſeſſion of his firſt parliament. In this conſideration 
we found, that the moſt preſſing and comprehenſive miſ— 
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chief and grievance that he ſuffered, was fundamentally ſet- 
tled in the vaſt power and enormous actions of the ſaid 
duke, being ſuch, that by reaſon of his plurality of offices, 
all gotten by ambition, and ſome for money, expreſly 
againſt the laws of your realm ; his breach of truſt in not 
guarding the ſeas ; his high injuſtice in the admiralty, his 
extortion ; his delivering over the ſhips of this kingdom 
into the hands of a foreign prince ; his procuring of the com- 
pulſory buying of honour for his own gain; his unexampled 
exhauſting of the treaſures and reyenues of the Kingdom ; 
his tranſcendent preſumption of that unhappy applying of 
phyſic to your royal father of blefled memory, few days be- 
fore his death; and ſome other his offences carefully and 
maturely examined by us, we made a parliamentary charge 
of the ſame matters and offences againſt him, to the lords, 
by your majeſty aſſembled in parliament, there expecting 
lome remedy to a ſpeedy proceeding againſt him: but, 
may it pleaſe your moſt excellent majeſty, not only during 
the time of our examination of the matters and offences of 
the fame charge, we were diverlly interrupted and diverted 
by metlages procurcd through miſinformation from your ma- 
jeſty, which with moſt humble duty and reverence we did 
ever receive; whence it firſt fell out, that ſo not only much 
time was ſpent amongſt us, before the ſame charge was 
perfected, but alſo within two days next after the fame charge 
was tranſmitted by us to the lords, upon untrue and ma- 
licious informations, privately and againſt the privilege of 
parliaments, given to your majeſty, of certain words ſup- 
poled to have been ſpoken by ſir Dudley Diggs and fir 
John Elliot, knights, two of the members of our houſe, in 
their ſervice of the tranſmitting of the ſaid charge, both of 
them having been eſpecially employed in the chairs of com- 
mittees with us, about the examination of the ſaid matters 
and offences, they were both by your majeſty's command 
committed to cloſe umpriſonment in the Tower of London, 
and their lodgi:gs preſently ſearched, and their papers 
there found, jrefently taken away; by reaſon whereof 
not only our known privileges of parliament were infring- 
ed, but we ourſelves, that, upon full hope of ſpeedy courſe 
of jultice againſt the ſaid duke, were preparing with all du- 
titul affection to proceed to the diſpatch of the ſupply, and 
other ſervices to your majeſty, were wholly, as the courſe 
and privilege of parl:ament binds us, diverted for divers days, 
to the taking only into conſideration ſome courſes for the 
ratitying and preſervation of the privileges ſo infringed ; 
and we think it our duties, moſt gracious ſovereign, moſt 
rightly to inform hereby your moſt excellent majeſty, ot 
the courſe held in the commitment of the two members : 
for, whereas by your majeſty's warrant to your meſſen— 
gers for the arreſting of them, you were pleaſed to com- 
mand, that they ſhould repair to their lodgings, and there 
take them; your majeſty's principal ſecretary, the lord 
Conway, gave the ſaid meſſengers (as they affirmed). an 
expreſs command, contrary to the ſaid warrants, that they 
ſhould not go to their lodgings, but to the houſe of com- 
mons, and there take them; and it they found them not 
there, they ſhould ſtay until they were come into the houſe, 
and apprchend them whereſoever elſe they ſhould find 
them. Which, beſides that it is contrary to your majeſty's 
command, is an apparent teſtimony of ſome miſchievous 
intention there had againſt the whole houſe of commons, 
and againſt the ſervice intended to your majeſty. All 
which, with the ſeveral interruptions that preceded it, and 
the miſinformation that hath cauſed all of them, we can- 
not doubt but they were wrought and procured: by the 
duke, to his own behoof, and for his advantage, eſpe- 
cially becauſe the ſaid interruptions have through miſinfor— 
mation, come amongſt us, only at ſuch times wherein we 
have had the matters and offences charged againſt him in 
agitation ; but your majeſty, out of your great goodneſs 
and juſtice, being afterwards informed truly of our privi- 
lege, and the demerit of the cauſe that concerned our two 
members, graciouſly: commanded the delivery of them out 
of the Tower, for which we render unto your majeſty moſt 
humble thanks; and were then again, by reaſon of our 
hopes of the diſpatch of proceedings with the lords upon our 
charge againſt him the ſaid duke, in acheerful purpoſe to go 
on with the matter of ſupply, and other ſervices to your 
majeſty, when again theſe hopes failed in us, by reaſon of 
ſome new exorbitances now lately ſhewed in the exerciſe of 
his fo great power and ambition; tor by ſuch his power and 
ambirion, notwithſtanding our declaration againſt him for his 
ſo great plurality of offices, he alſo procured to himſelf, by 
the ſollicitation of his agents, and of ſuch as depended up- 
on him, the office of chancellor of the univerſity Of Cam- 
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bridge ; whereas the ſame univerſity having two burgeſſes in 
parliament, did, by the ſame burgeſſes, a few weeks before, 
conſent with us in the charge againſt him for his ambition, 
for procuring ſuch a plurality of offices; ſuch was his ambi- 
rion to ſue for it, ſuch was his power to make them give it 
him, contrary to what themſelves had agreed in parliament 
with all the commons of England. And he procured allo the 
ſame office, by the ſpecial labours and endeavours (as we are 
informed) of a factious party, who adhereth to that danger- 
ous innovation of religion, publiſhed in the ſeditious writings 
of one Richard Montague, clerk ; of whom it is thence allo, 
und heretofore upon other reaſons it hath been, conceived, 
that the ſaid duke is, and long hath been, an abetter aud 
protector. : ; 

« Theſe actions of the ſaid duke have thus among us hin- 
dered the ſervice of your majeſty, by reaſon both of the in— 
rerruptions that have ſo necellarily accompanied them, and 
of the prevention of our chcerfulnels, which otherwile had 
long ſince been moſt effectually ſhewed in us, that having 
nothing elſe in our cares, next our duty to God, but the 
loyal ſervice of your majeſty, the ſafety of your Kingdom, 
and the ſubſiſtence of ourſelves, and thoſe whom we repic- 
feat, for the continuance of that ſervice and fitety which 
we cannot hope for: and we beſeech your .moſt excellent 
ujeſty, graciouſly to receive this our humble and free pro- 
teſtation, that we cannot hope for it, ſo long as we thus 
fuffer under the preſſures of the power and ambition of the 
faid duke, and the divers and falſe informations ſo given to 
your majeſty on his behalf, and for his advantage; efpect- 
ally when we obſerve allo, that in ſuch his greatnels, he 
preventeth the giving of true information to your majeſty, 
in all things that may any ways reflect to his own miſdo— 
ings, to ſhew unto your majeſty, the true ſtate of your ſub- 
jects and kingdoms, otherwiſe than as it may be repretent- 
ed for his own ends. And to that purpole alto hath he pro- 
cured ſo many perſons depending on him, either by alliance 
or advancement, & places of eminency near your ſacred 
perſon. Through his miſinformation of that kind allo, and 
power, we have ſeen, to our great grief, both in the time 
of your majeſty's royal father of bleſſed memory, and of 
vour majeſty, divers officers of the kingdom, fo often by 
him diſplaced and altered, that within theſe few years paſt, 
ſince the beginning of his greatneſs, more ſuch diſplacings 
and alterations have by his means happened, than in many 
vears before them: neither was theie in the time of your 
royal father of bleſſed memory, any ſuch courſe held, be- 
fore it was by the practice of the ſaid duke thus induced. 
And fince that time, divers officers of the crown, not only 
in this your kingdom of England, but alſo in Ireland, as 
they have been made friends, or adverſe to the ſaid duke, 
have been either ſo commended, or miſrepreſented by him 
to his ſovereign, and by his procurement ſo placed or dil- 
placed, that he hath always herein, as much as in him lay, 
made his own ends and advantage the mealure of the good or 
of your majeſty's kingdoms. 

© But now at length, may it pleaſe your moſt excellent 
majeſty, we have received from the lords, a copy of the ſaid 
duke's anſwer to our charge tranſmitted againſt him; where- 
upon we ſhall preſently in ſuch ſort reply, according to the 
laws of parliament, that unleſs his power and practice again 
undermine our proceedings, we do not doubt, but we thall 
upon the ſame have judgment againſt him. 

In the times allo (moſt gracious tovereign) of theſe in- 
terruptions which came amongſt us, by rcaſon of the pro- 
curement of two of our members committed, a gracious 
mettage was formerly received from your majeſty, wherein 
you had been pleaſed to let us know, that if you had not a 


timely ſupply, your majeſty would betake yourſelf to ne- 


counſels; which we cannot doubt were intended by your 
moſt excellent majeſty to be ſuch as ſtood with juſtice and 
the laws of this realm. But theſe words, New Counlels, 
were remembered in a ſpeech made amongſt us, by one of 
your majeſty's privy council, and lately a member of us u, 
who in the ſame ſpeech told us, he had often thought of 
thoſe words, New Counſels; that in his conſideration of 
them, he remembered, that there were ſuch kinds of parlia- 
ments antiently among other nations, as are now in Eng- 
land; that in England he ſaw the country-people live in hap- 
pineſs and plenty, but in theſe other nations he ſaw them poor 
both in perſons and habit, or to that effect; which ſtate and 
condition happened (as he ſaid) to them, where ſuch New 
Counſels were taken, as that the uſe of their parliaments ended. 

This intimation, may it pleaſe your majeſty, was ſuch, 
as alſo gave juſt cauſe to fear, there were ſome ill miniſters 
near your majeſty, that in behalf of the ſaid duke, and to- 
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gether with him, who is ſo ſtrangely powerful, were fo 
much againſt the parliamentary courſe of this kingdom, as 
they might perhaps adviſe your moſt excellent majeſty ſuch 
new counſels as theſe, that fell under the memory and con- 
ſideration of that privy counſellor. And one eſpecial reaſon 
among others hath increaſed that fear among us, for that 
whereas the ſubfidies of tonnage and poundage, which de- 
termined upon the death of your moſt royal father, our late 
lovereign, and were never payable to any of your majeſty's 
anceſtors, but only by a ſpecial act of parliament, and ought 
not to be levied without fuch an act; yet ever ſince the begin. 
ning of your majeſty's happy reign over us, the ſaid ſubſidies 
have been levied by fome of your majeſty's miniſters, as if. 
they were ſtill due; although alſo one parliament hath been ſince 
then begun, and diflolved by procurement of the ſaid duke, 
as is betore ſhewed, wherein no act pailed for the fame ſub— 
ſidies. Which example is fo much againſt the conſtant uſe 
of tormer tines, and the known right and liberty of your 
ſubjects, that it is an apparent effect of forme new counſels 
given againſt the ancient ſettled courſe of government of this 
your niajeſty's kingdom, and chiefly againſt the right of your 
commons; as if there might be any ſubſidy, tax, or aid, 
levied up. them, without their conſent in parliament, or 
contrary to the lettled laws of this Kingdom. But if any tuch 
do ſo ill an office, as by the mil-repreſentation of the ſtate, 
and right of your majeſty's loyal ſubjects, adviſe any ſuch 
new counſels, as the levying any aid, tax, or ſubſidy, a nong 
your people, contrary to the ſettled laws of your Kingdom, we 
cannot, molt gracious ſovereigu, but eſteem them thot ſhall 
ſo adviſc, not only as vipers, but peſts to their king and 
commonwealth (as all fuch were to both houſes of par- 
liament, exprefly ſtiled by your moſt royal father), but alſo 
capital enemies, as well to your crown and dignity, as 
to the commonwealth, And we ſhal!, tor our parts, in 
parliament ſhew, as occaſion ſhall require, and be ready 
to declare their offences of this Kind, ſuch as that may be 
rewarded with the higheſt puniſhment, as your laws inflict 
on any offenders. 

* Theſe, and ſome of theſe things, amongſt many other 
(molt gracious ſovereign), are thoſe which have ſo much 
prevented a right underſtanding between your majeſty and 
us, and which have poſſeſſed the hearts of your people and 
loyal commons with unſpeakable ſotrow and grief, finding 
apparently all humble and hearty endeavours miſinterpret- 
ed, hindercd, and now at laſt almoſt fruſtrated utterly, by 
the interpoſition of the exceſſive and abuſive power of one 
man; againſt whom we have juſt cauſe to proteſt, not 
only in regard of the particulars wherewith he hath been 
charged, which parliamentary way we are enforced to in- 
ſiſt upon, as matters which lie in our notice and proof, but 
alſo becauſe we apprehend him of ſo unbridled ambition, 
and fo averſe to the good and tranquillity of the church 
and ſtate, that we verily beligve him to be an enemy to 
both: And therefore unleſs we would betray our own duties 
to your majeſty, and thoſe from whom we are truſted, we 
cannot but expreſs our infinite grief, that he ſhould have 
ſo great power and intereſt in your princely affections, and 
under your majeſty, wholly in a manner to engrols to him- 
ſelt the adminiſtration of your affairs of the kingdom, which 
by that means is drawn into a condition moſt miſerable and 
hazardous. 

*© Give us then leave, moſt dear ſovereign, in the name 
of all the commons of this your kingdom, proſtrate at the 
feet of your ſacred majeſty, moſt humbly to beſeech you, 
even tor the honour of Almighty God, whoſe religion is di- 
rectly undermined by the practice of that party whom 
this duke ſupports ; for your honour, which will be much 
advanced in the relieving of your people, in this their great 
and general grievance ; tor the honour, ſafety, and welfare 
of your kingdom, which by this means is threarened with 
almoſt unavoidable dangers ; and for the love which your 
majeſty, as a good and loving father, bears unto your good 
people, to whom we profeſs, in the preſence of Almighty 
God (the ſcarcher of all hearts), you are as highly eſteem- 
ed and beloved as ever any of your predeceffors were, that 
you would be gracioufly pleaſed to remove this perſon from 
acceſs to your facred preſence, and that you would not 
balance this one man with all theſe things, and with the 
affairs of the chriſtian world, which do all ſuffer ſo far as 
they have relation to this Kingdom, chiefly by his means. 
For we proteſt to your majeſty, and to the whole world. 
that until this great perſon be removed from intermeddlins 
with the great affairs of ſtate, we are out of hope of any 
good ſucceſs ; and do fear that any money we ſhall or can 
give, will, through his miſemployment, be turned rather 
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to the hurt and prejudice of your kingdom, than otherwiſe, 
as by lamentable experience we have found, in thoſe large 
ſupplies we have formerly and lately given. 

© But no ſooner ſhall we reccive.redreſs and relief in this 
(which, of all others, is our moſt inſupportable gricv ance), 
but we ſhall forthwith proceed to accompliſh your majeſty's 
own deſire, for ſupply, and likewiſe with all cheerfulneſs 
apply ourſelves to the perfecting of divers other great things, 
ſuch as we think no one parliament in one age can parallel, 
tending to the ſtability, wealth, and ſtrength, and honour, 
of this your kingdom, and the ſupport of your triends and 
allies abroad : And we doubt not but through God's blefl- 
ing, as you are the beſt, ſo ſhall you ever be the beſt be- 
love d, and greateſt monarch that ever ſat on the royal throne 
of this famous kingdom.” 


Having thus ſcen the complaints of the houſe of commons 
againſt the duke of Buckingham, or rather againſt the king 
himfc If, who was governs d by bis favourite, and had ſeveral 
times declared, that the duke 2 d nothing without his orders, 
It is but juſt we thould now ſce the King's complaints againſt 
the commons, and the err and cautcs of his diflolving 
this, and the former parliame nt. Though his declaration 
pub 1 ſhed on this occaſion be very long, as well as the fore— 
going remonſtrance, I believed it neceflary to inſert the whole, 
that the reader, by comparing them together, may be able to 
form a clearer idea of the caufes and origin of the diviſions 
between the King and the parllament, through the whole 
courſe of this reign, 


The king's declaration, notifying the cauſes of aſſembling 
and diflolving the two laſt part: 3 

THE king's moſt excellent majeſty, ſince his happy aC- 
ceſs to the imperial crown of this 2 In vin by his 
royal authority ſummoncd and atlembled two ſeveral Par- 
laments; the firſt whereof was in Auguſt laſt, by ad- 
10urnment beld at Oxford, and there ditlolved ; and the 
other begun in February Jaſt, and continued until the 
fitreenth day of this preſent month of June, and then, to the 
unipeakable grief of himſelf, and (as he believeth) of all his 
good and well- affected ſubjects, diflolved alſo : Although he 
well knoweih that the calling, adhourning g, proroguing, and 


ditlolving of parliaments, being his great council of the King 
dom, Tis Deciiiiarly belong undo HATES by an unden 
prerogative inſeparably united to bs Imports) crown ; of wh'ch, 
as of his other ruyal actions, he is not bound to give an account 
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vicegerent he is in theſe realms and dominions, by the divine 
1 10 id nee cohin! rod 10 h1s charge and 80 ernment: yer 
foraſmuch as by the affiſtance of the Almighty, his purpoſe is 
ſo to ore himſelf and all his actions, eſpecially in the great 
and public actions of tate, concerning the weal of his king- 
doms, as may jullity themt: lves, not onlyto his own conſcience, 
and to his own N ople „but to the w hole world, his m ieſty 
hath thought it fit and ne:effary, as the atta:rs now ſtand both 
at home and abroad, to make atrue, plain, and clear declara- 
tion of the caules which moved bis majeſty to aflemble, and 
after enforced him to diſſolve thete patliaments, that fo the 
mouth of malice itlelf may be ſtopped, and the doubts and 
fears of his own good ſubjects at home, and of his friends and 

allies, abioad may be ſatisfied, and the deſerved blame of to 
unhappy accidents may juſtly light upon the authors thercot. 

„ When his majelly, by the death of his dear and royal 

father of ever bleſſed memory, firſt came to the crown, he 
ſound himſelf engaged in a war with a potent enemy; not 

undertaken raib! \, nor without Juſt and honourable grounds, 
bur enforced for the neceflary defence of himſelf and his do- 
minions, for the ſupport of his friends and allies, for the re- 
FRY of the ancient honour of this nation, for the reco- 
very the patrimony of his dear fifter, her conſort, and 
their " childre n, injuriouſly, under colour of treaties. and 
friendſhip, taken from them, and for the maintenance of the 
true religion, and invited thereunto, and encouraged therein, 
by the humble advice of both the houſes of parliament, mA 
by the large promiſes and proteſtations to his late majeſty, 
give him full and real aſſiſtance in thoſe enterpriſes, w dich 
were of ſo great importance to this realm, and to the general 
peace and ſatety of all his friends and allies: but w he: 1 his 
majeſty entered into a view of his treaſure, he found how 11] 
prov ided he was to proceed effectually with lo great an ac- 
tion, - unleſs he might be aſſured to receive luch ſupplies from 
his loving ſubjects, as might enable him to manage the 
ſame. 

» Hereupon his majeſty, being willing to tread in the ſteps 

of his royal progenitors, for the making of good and whole- 
ſome laws, {or the better government of his people, for the 
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right underſtanding of their true grievances, and for the 
ſupply of monies to be employed for thoſe public ſervices, he 
did reſolve to ſummon a parliament withall convenient ſpeed 
he might, and finding a former parliament already called in 
the lite of his father, he was defirous, for the ſpeedier diſ- 
patch of his weighty affairs, and gaining time, to have con— 
tinued the ſame without any alteration of the members 
thereof, had he not been adviſed to the contrary by his judges 

and council at law, which he defired to avoid. But as ſoon 
as poſſible he could, he ſummoned a new parliament, which 
he did with much confidence and affurance of the love of his 
people, that thoſe (who had, not long before, with ſome 
importunity won his father to break off his former treaties 
with Spain, and to effect it, had uſed mediation of his now 
majeſty, being then prince, and a member of the parliament, 
and had promiſed in parliament their utmoſt aſſiſtance, for 
the enabling of his late majeſty to undergo the war, which 
they then foreſaw might follow) would affuredly have per- 
formed it to his now majeſty, and would not have ſuffered 
him, in his firſt enterpriſe ot ſo great an expectation, to have 
run the leaſt hazard through their defaults. 

% This barliame nt (after ſome adjournment, by reaſon of 
his majeſty's unavoidable occaſions interpoſing) being aſ- 
ſembled on the 18th day of June, it is true, that his 
commons in parliament taking into their due and ſerious 
conſideration the manifold occaſions, which at his firſt 
entry did preſs his majeſty, and his moſt important affairs, 
which both at home and abroad were then in action, did 
with great readineſs and alacrity, as a pledge of their moſt 
bounden duty and thankfulneſs, and as the firſt-fruits of 
the moſt dutiful affections of his loving and loyal ſubjects, 
devoted to his ſervice, preſent his mazeſty with the free and 
chceertul giſt of two entite ſubſidies ; which their gift, 
and much more the freenels and heartineſs expreſſed in the 
giving thereof, his majeſty did thankfully and lovingly ac- 
cept : But when he had more narrowly entercd into the 
conſideration of his great affairs, wherein he was em- 
barqucd, and from which he could not, without much diſ- 
honour and diſadvantage, withdraw his hand, he found that 
this tum of money was much ſhort of that which of neceſ- 
tity muſt be preſently expended, for the ſetting forward of 
thoſe great actions, which by advice of his council, he had 
undertaken, and were that ſummer to be purſued, This 
his majeſty imparted to his commons houſe of parliament; 
but bctore the lame could receive that debate and due con- 
ſideraton which was fit, the fearful viſitation of the plague in 
and about the cities of London and Weſtminſter, where the lords 
and the principal gentlemen of 2 of this whole kingdom 
were, for the time of this their ſervice, lodged and abiding, 
did ſo much increaſe, that his majeſty, without extreme peril 
to the lives ot his good ſubjects, which were dear unto him, 
coul not contiuu- the parliament any longer in that place. 

* His majeſty therefore on the 11th day of July then 
following, adjourned the parliament from Weſtminſter, until 
the 1ſt day of Auguſt then following, at the city of Oxford. 
And his highnels was ſo careful to accommodate his lords and 
commons tacre, that as he made choice of that place, being 
then the freett of all others from the danger of that grievous 
ſickneſs, ſo he there fitted the parliament men with ail things 
convenient for their entertainment; and his majeſty himſelf 
being in his own heart fincere and tree from all ends upon his 
people, which the ſearcher of hearts beſt knoweth, he little 
expected that any miſconſtruction of his actions would have 
been made as he there found. But when the parliament had 
been a while atſembled, and his majeſty's affairs opened unto 
them, and a further ſupply deſired as neceſſity required, he 
found them fo flow, and lo full of delays and diverſions in 
their relolutions, that before any thing could be determined, 
the teariul contagion daily increaſe.!, and was diſperſed into 
all parts ot this kingdom, and came home even to their doors 
where they aſlembled. His majeſty therefore rather pre- 
ferred the ſafety of his people from that prelent and viſible 
danger, than the providing tor that which was more remote, 
but no leſs dangerous to the ſtate of this kingdom, and of 
the uflairs of that part of Chriſtendom which then were, and 
yet are, in friendſhip and alliance with his majeſty. And 
thereupon his majeſty, not being then able to diſcern when it 
night pleafe God to ſtay his hand of viſitation, nor what place 
might be more ſecure than other, at a time convenient for 
their re-atlembling, his majeſty diſiolved that parliament. 

That parliament being now ended, his majeſty did not 
therewith caſt off his royal care of his great and important 
affairs ; but by the advice of his privy council, and of his 
council of war, he continued his preparations and fötmer 
reſolutions; and therein not only expended thole monies, 

which by the two ſubſl dies aforclaid were given unto him 
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for his own private uſe, whereof he had too much occaſion, 
as he found the ſtate of his exchequer at his firſt entrance, 
but added much more of his own, as by his credit, and the 
credit of ſome of his ſervants, he was able to compals the 
fame. At laſt, by much diſadvantage, by the rcotard- 
ing of proviſions, and uncertaint v of the means, his navy 
was prepared and ſet to fea, and the deſigus unto which 
they were ſent, and eſpecially directed, were ſo probable, 
and ſo well adviſed, that had they not miſcarried in the 
execution, his majeſty is well aflured, they would have 

iven good ſatisfaction, not only to his own people, bur o 
all the world, that they were not lightly or unadvifedly 
undertaken and purſued, But it pleated God, who 1s the 
Lord of Hoſts, and unto whoſe providence and good plcature 
his majeſty doth, and ſhall ſubmit himlelt, and all his en- 
deavours, not to give that ſuccels which was defired ; and 
vet were thoſe attempts not altogether fo truitleis, as the envy 
of the times hath apprehended, the enemy receiving thereby 
no {mall loſs, nor our party no little advantage. An it u ou'd 
much avail to further his majeſty's great affairs, and the peace 
of Chriſtendom, which ought to be the true end ot all hoſtility, 
were theſe firit beginnings, which are moſt ſubject to miſcarry, 
well ſeconded and purſued, as his majeſty intended, and as 
in the judgment of all men, converſant in his actions of this 
nature, were fit not to have been neglected. 

« 'Thele things being thus acted, and God of his infinite 
goodneſs, beyond expectation, allwaging the rage of the 
peſtilence, and in a manner, of a ſudden reſtoring heal 
And {afcty to the cities of London and Weſtminſter, which 
are the fitteſt places for the reſort of his majeſty, his loids 
and commons, to meet in parliament ; his mujelty, in the 
depth of winter, no ſooner deſcried the probability of a 
late aſſembling ot his people, and in his princely witcom 
and providence forciaw, that if the opportunity of fſealon 
mould be omitted, preparations both deltenfive and oltentve 
could not be made in ſuch fort, as was requifite tor their 
common fafety, but he adviſed and relolved of the tum- 
moning of a new parliament, where he might trevly com- 
municate the neceſſities of the ftate, and the countel and 
advice of the lords and commons in parliament, who were 
the repreſentative body of the whole kingdom, and thu great 
council of the realm, might proceed in theie enterpriſes, and 
be enabled thercunto, which concern the common goud, 
{:f.rv, and honour, both of prince and people; and according- 
ly the 6th of February laſt, a new partainent was begun. 
At the firſt mecting, his majeſty did forbear to preſs them with 
any thing which might have the lealt appearance of his own 
intereſt, but recommended unto them the care of making 
good laws, which are the ordinary ſubject tor a parliament. 

His Majeſty believing, that they could not have ſuffered 
many days, much leſs many weeks, to have pulled by, be- 
fore the apprehenſion and care of the common ſafety of this 
kingdom, and. the true religion proteiled and maintained 
therein, and of our friends and allies, who mult proſper or 
fuſfer with us, would have led thein to a duc and timely con- 
fideration of all the means which nugat beſt conduce to 
thole ends; which the lords of the higher houle, by a com- 
mitte of that houſe, did timely and ſcaſonably confider of, 
and invited the commons to a conference concerning that 
great buſineſs : At which conference, there were opened unto 
them the great occations which preited his majeity, which 
making no impreſſion with them, his majeſty did, firſt by 
metkage, and after by letters, put the houtc of commons in 
mind of that which was moſt necciliry, the defence of the 
Kingdom, and due and timely preparations for the ſame. 

The commons houle after this, upon the 29th of March 
laft, with one unanimous conſent at firſt, agreed to give 
unto his majeſty three entire ſubſidies, and three fifteenths, 
for a preſent ſupply unto him ; and upon the 26th of April 
after, upon ſecond. cogitations, they added a fourth ſub— 
bdy, and ordered the days of payment for them all, whereof 
the firſt ſhould have been on the laſt day of this preſent 
June. Upon this, the king of Denmark, and other princes 
and ſtates, being engaged with his majeſty in this common 
cauſe, his majeſty fitted his occaſions according to the times 
which were appointed for the payment of thoſe ſubſidies 
and fifteenths, and haſted on the lords committees, and his 
council of war, to perfect their reſolutions for the ordering 
and ſettling of his deſigns; which they accordingly did, 
and brought them to that maturity, that they found no im- 
pediment to a final concluſion of their counſels, but want of 
money, to put things into action. His majeſty hereupon, 
who had with much patience expected the real performance 
of that which the commons had promiſed, finding the time 
of the year poſting away, and having intelligence not only, 
from his own miniſters and ſubjects in foreign parts, but 
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from all parts of Chriſtendom, of the great and powerful 
preparations of the King of Spain, and that his deſign was 
upon this kingdom, or the kingdom of Ireland, or both 
(and it is hard to determine which of them would bc of 
worte coniequence), he acquainted the houte of commons 
therewith, and laid open unto them truly and cleaily, how 
the ſtate of things then ftood, and yet ſtand, and at ſeveral 
tines and upon ſeveral occaſions reiterated the fame : but 
that houſe being abuſed by the violent ani 1ll-adrif 
ſions of a few members of the houle, for private aid p 

en.'s, ill beſceming public perſons, truſted by then 

as then they Nee, not only neglected, but wiltally Cu 
to hearken to all the gentle admonitions which his mazelty 
could give them, and neither did nor would intend ny 
thing, but the proſecution ot one of the peers of this rc. m, 
and that in ſuch a diſordered manner, as being ler at their 
own inſtance into a legal way, wherein the proots on e1- 
ther part would have ruled the cauſe, which his maietty 
allowed, they were not therewith content, but in their in- 
tempcrate pattions and dctircs to ſcek tor ertots in another, 
fell into a greater error themſelves, and not only neglectes 
Ob give juſt ſatistaction to his majeſty in ſeveral caſes which 
happened concerning his regality, but wholly forgot their 
engagements to his majeſty for the public defence of the 
realm: whereupon his majeſty wrote the torcinentioned let- 
ter to the ſpeaker, dated the gth day of June 1626. 

% Notwithſtanding which letter read in the houſe, being a 
clear and gracious manifeſt ot his majefty's reſolutions, 
they never fo much as admitted one reading to the bill of 
ſubſidies; but ioficad thereot, they prepared and voted a 
remonſtrance or declaration, which they intended to 


ter to his majeſty, containing (though palliated with gloffing 
terms) as well diſhonourable aſperſions upon his majcelty 
and upon the ſacred memory of his deceaſed father, as allo 
dilatory excuſes for their not proceeding with the ſubſidies, 
adding thereto allo coloured conditions, croſſing thereby his 
majeſty's direction; which his majeſty underſtanding, and 
eſteeming (as he had cauſe) to bea denial of the pronuſed ſup— 
py, and finding that no adinonitions could move, no reaſons 
or perſuaſions could prevail, when the time was lo tar ſpent, 
that they had put an impoſſibility upon themſelves to per— 
torm their protniſes, which they eſteemed all gracious metlages 
unto them to be but interruptions : his majeſty, upon mature 
advitement, diſcerning that all further patience would prove 
truitlcls, on the fifteenth day of this preſent month he bath 
diſlolved this unhappy parliament : the acting whereof, as it 
was to his majeſty an unexpreltble griet, to the memory 
thereot Goth renew the hearty ſorrow, which all nis good and 
well- affected ſubjects will compaſhonate with him. 

„ 'Thelte paſfages his majeſty hath at the more length, and 
with the true circumſtances thereof, expretied and publiſhed 
to the worid, leſt that which hath been unfortunate in itſelf, 
through the malice ot the authar of ſo great a miſchief, and 
the malevolent report of ſuch as are II- affected to this ftate, or 
the true religion here proteſſed, or the fears or jealouſies of 
friends and dutitul ſubjects, might be made more untortunate 
in the conlequences of it, which may be of worſe effec than 
at the firſt can be well apprehended; and his majeſty being 
beſt privy to the integrity of his own heart, for the conſtant 
maintaining of the ſincerity and unity of the true religion 
profeſſed in the church of England, and to free it from the 
open contagion of popery, and ſecret infection of ſchiſm, of 
both which, by his public acts and actions, he hath. given 
good teltimony, and with a ſingle heart, as in the preſence of 
God, who can beſt judge thereof, purpoſeth reſolutely and 
conitantly to proceed in the due execution of either; and o 
ſe ving the ſubtilty of the adverſe party, he cannot but belich 
that the hand of Joab hath been in this diſaſter, that the 
common incendiarics of Chriſtendom have ſubrilly and fe- 
creily infinuated thoſe things, which unhappily (and, as 
his majeſty hopeth, beyond the intentions ol- the actors) 
have cauſed theſe diverfions and diſtractions: And yet not- 
withſtanding, his moſt excellent miyeſty, for the comfort 
of his good and well- affected ſubjects, in whote loves he 
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doth repole himſelf with confidence, and eſteemeth it as 
his greateſt riches ; for the alluring of his friends and allies, 
with whom, by God's aſſiſtance, he will not break in the 
ſubſtance of what he hath undertaken ; for the diſcouraging 
of his adverſaries, and the adverſaries of his cauſe, and of 
his dominions, and religion, hath put on this reſolution, 
which he Goth hereby publiſh to all the world, that as 
God hath made him King of this great people, and large 
dominions, famous in former ages both by land and ſea, 
and truſted him to be a father and protector both of their 
perſons and fortunes, and a defender of rhe faith and true 
religion; ſo he will go on cheerfully and conſtantly in the 
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defence thereof, and (notwithſtanding ſo many difficulties 
and diſcouragements) will take his ſceptre and ſword into 
his hand, and not expoſe the perſons of the people com- 
mitted to his charge, to the unſatiable deſites of the king 
of Spain, who hath long thirſted after the univerſal mo- 
narchy, nor their conſciences to the yoke of the pope of 
Rome : and that at home he will take that care to redreſs 
the juſt grievances of his good ſubjects, as ſhall be every 
way fit for a good king. 

* And in the mean time his majeſty doth publiſh this to 
all his loving ſubjects, that they may know what to think 
with truth, and ſpeak with duty of his majeſty's actions and 
proceedings in theſe two laſt diſſolved parliaments. 

“Given at his majeſty's palace at Whitehall, this 13rh 
day of June, in the ſecond year of his majeſty's reign of 
Great Britain, France, and Ircland.” 


This declaration, which ſeems to be in the fame ſtile with 
the lord-keeper Coventry's ſpeeches, full of long periods and 


parenthefis', contained, under a vaſt heap of words, but two 


things to the purpoſe, namely, the two reaſons which obliged 
the king to diſſolve the two laſt parliaments, It is ſaid there, 
the plague which approached Oxford, occaſioned the diffolu- 
tion of the firſt. Bur this reaſon, which ſeems plauſible, 
proves at moſt but a n-ceflity to diſcontinue the parliament, 
which might have been done by prorogation, as cafily as by 
an entire diflolution. In the ſecond place, when this decla- 
ration was publiſhed, every one knew what the commons had 
ſaid in their remonſtrance, that the end of diſſolving the firſt 
was to preclude from the following parliament ſuch members 
as had been againlt theduke of Buckingham, by cauſing them 
to be made ſherifls of their ſeveral counties. As to the diſ- 
ſolution of the ſecond, it is wholly grounded in the declara- 
tion, upon the king's being pleaſed to conſider 3s an abſolute 
denial the commons delay to ſupply him with money, though 
they athrmecd the contrary, But none were ſo blind as not to 
ſee that the commons demand, that the king would be pleaſed 
to remove the duke of Buckingham froin his preſence, and 
the fear of the ill ſucceſs of the impeachment againſt the 
duke, were the true cauſes of this diflolution. So, the de- 
claration had no great effect among the people, who, beſides, 
were not apprehenſive of the pretended invaſion of England or 
Ireland by the Spamards, though the King did his utmoſt to 
mſpire them with ſuch a dread. It was very extraordinary, 
that within little more than a year, the war which was un- 
dertaken for the recovery of the Palatinate, ſhould be changed 
into a defenſive war for the preſervation of the King's domi- 
nions, and ſupport of the church of England, though the 
Engliſh had not yet received any check. 

A few days after the declaration was publiſhed, two pro- 
clamations appeared, which afforded ample matter of diſ— 
courſe to ſuch as were not of the court party. By the firſt, 
the king commanded all perſons who had any copies of the 
commons remonttrance to burn the ſame, on pain of his 
higheſt diſpleaſure, But ſuch precautions ſerve generally only 


to cauſe the prohibited writings to be more carefully preſerv— 


ed. The king's injunction could not hinder the remon- 
ſtrance from being tranſmitted to poſterity. 

The ſecond proclamation contained very expreſs com- 
mands, not to preach or diſpute upon the controverted points 
of Arminianilm, either for or againſt them, under colour 
that ſuch ſort of diſputes ſerved only to breed contention. 
But many were of opinion, that Laud biſhop ef London, 
and Neil biſhop of Wincheſter, had procured this injunction, 
to oppreſs the orthodox miniſters, who ſhould take the liberty 
to break it, whilſt the diſobedience of the contrary party 
ſhould be connived at. It is certain, the next parliament 
complained to the King, that the orthodox miniſters were 
ſilenced for diſobeying the proclamation, and the Arminians 
tolcrated and countenanced. Theſe matters belonged to the 
bigh commiſhon, almoſt wholly compoſed of Laud's and 
Neil's creatures, the heads and protectors of the Arminians, 
or at leaſt they were reputed as ſuch. 

Mean while, an information was preferred by the King's 
ſpecial command in the ſtar-chamber againſt the duke of 
Buckingham for applying the plaiſter to the late king. But 
withal, it was ſo ordered, that the cauſe came not to a hear- 
ing. 

Ihe king receiving no aid from the parliament, becauſe 
he was unwilling to purchaſe it at the rate ſet by the com- 


By this haſty diſſolution of the parliament, he loft four ſubgdics, and 
three tifteenths, which had been voted him by the commons. Coke. p. 229. 
x With ten northeru counties, ſpecified in the commiſlion. : 
tom. I. p. 414. 
I This year the king raiſed the ſailors wages, from fourtcen to twenty 
ſhillings a month. Rymer's Feed, tom. XVIII. I..73t 
On February 5, this year, Georye lord Carew was created car! of Totneſ: © 
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mons, was in great ſtraits v. He was to maintain a wat 
againſt the houſe of Auſtria, to ſupply his allies with the 
promiſed ſuccours, and to put his kingdom in a poſture of 
defence, As all this could not be done by his ordinary reve- 
nues, recourſe was to be had to expedients to raiſe money. 
I ſhall mention ſome of them here, though they were not all 
uſed at the ſame time. | 

The firſt was a proclamation forbidding all perſons for two 
years to preſent or ſollicit any ſuit for any thing, tending to 
the diminution of the king's revenues. 

The ſecond was a commiſſion directed to the archbiſhop of 
York and others, to compound with popiſh recuſants, not 
only for all forfeitures * due fince the tenth year of king 
James, but alſo for fuch as ſhall become due hereafter, This 
commiſſion was directed contrary to his promiſe to the parlia- 
nent. at Oxford. But, as he could not obtain money of the 
late parliament, only upon ſuch conditions as he did not 
think fit to comply with, he thought himſelf authoriſed to 
fupply his occaſions ſome other way. 

The third was a proclamation, declaring the king's reſo- 
lution to make his revenue certain, by granting his lands, 
as well holden in copy as otherwiſe, to be holden in fee- 
farm. 

The fourth was a loan from every peer of a certain ſum for 
the defence of the kingdom. But his attempt to borrow a 
hundred thouſand pounds of the city of London did not ſuc- 
cced, the city defiring to be excuſed. 

The fifth was an impoſition upon the feveral ports, and 
maritime counties, to furniſh and ſet out a certain number of 
ſhips to protect the trade. The city of London having re- 
fuled to lend the king money, was appointed to equip twenty 
ſhips, or at leaſt to find a ſum fufficient for that purpoſe. As 
this tax was peculiar to the maritime towns, many of the in- 
habitants of ſuch places retired elſewhere : but they were 
commanded by proclamation to return to their reſpective 
towns. 

Laſtly, the council ordered very ſtrictly that the payment 
of tonnage and poundage ſhould be continued, though the 
king had yet no grant from the parliament, though he had ne- 
ver demanded any ſuch thing, and though the commons had 
complained of the levying theſe impoſts as a grievance in the 
remonſtrance they had prepared. 

But to let the people ſee, it was purely out of neceſſity 
that the king made uſe of theſe extraordinary methods to raile 
money, his majeſty ordered a general faſt to be held on the 
5th of July, to divert the judgments of God ready to fall on 
the kingdom, by the pretended invaſion it was threatened 
with. This afforded him allo a pretence to require the 
lords lieutenants of the ſeveral counties to muſter and arm the 
militia, and put them in condition to withſtand the invaſions 
of enemies from abroad, and quell the rebellion of ſubjects 
at home, if any ſhould happen ?. For the court was under 
ſome fears of commotions *. 

'The means hitherto uſed by the king to raiſe money, were 
not ſufficient to free him from a freſh incumbrance cauſed by 
an unexpected event. The king of Denmark his uncle, 
whom he had engaged in a war with the emperor, was de— 
fcated the 27th of Auguſt by count Tilly, with the loſs of all 
his baggage and train of artillery. This accident obliged 
Charles to find money to ſupport his uncle, who was in a 
very ill fituation, and could not avoid making a peace with the 
emperor, unleſs ſpeedily relieved. - The way which was 
thought moſt proper to raiſe money on this urgent occaſion, 
was by a general loan from the ſubject, according as every 
man was all-fled in the rolls of the laſt ſubſidy. It is true 
the king gave his royal word, that all the money ſhould be 
repaid without fee or charge : but the performance of his pro- 
miſe, as afterwards appeared, was not relied on. The king 
himſgt as well as his council expected to meet with many ob- 
ſtacles in executing this project, ſuch forced loans not being 
agreeable to the nation. It was teared befides, that this way 
of raiſing money upon the ſubject, would in the end render 
parliaments uſeleſs. For this reaſon the council judged 1t pro- 
per to make uſe of three methods to ſucceed in their defign: 
1. Of ſome artifice to oblige the people as much as poſhble 
to lend freely: 2. Of fear, to terrify the irreſolute: 3. Ot 
rigour, to compel the moſt obſtinate. Theſe were the grounds 
of the inſtructions the council gave the commiſſioners, who 
were appointed in the ſeveral counties to levy the loan. The 
inſtructions were to this effect: 


Robert lord Carey earl of Monmonth ; Thomas lord Wentworth earl of 
Cleveland; Edmund lord Sheffield earl of Mulgrave ; Thomas Howard vi- 
count Andover earl of Berkſhire ; Henry lord Danvers earl of Danby% Henry 
Montague viſcount Mandeville earl of Mancheſter ; and James lord Ley earl 
of Muleburgh. Rymer's Faed, tom. XVIII. p. 278—290.— Within the 
courſe of this year died the learned Lancelot Andrews biſhop of Wincheſter, 
and Francis Bacon lord Verulam. Echard. 
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ec J. That they ſhould themſelves, for a good example to 
others, lend unto his majeſty the ſeveral ſums ol money re- 
auired of them, teſtifying it by their names, with their own 
hands, that when they ſhall in his majeſty's name require 
others to lend, they may diſcern the ſaid commilhoners tor- 
wardnels. ö 

«© II. To take for their guide thoſe rates, at which men 
were aſſeſſed in the book of the laſt ſubſidy, and to require 
the loan of ſo much money, as the entire rate and value comes 
to, at which they are rated and ſet; as (namely) he that is 
ſet an hundred pounds in goods, to lend an hundred marks ; 
and he that is ſet an hundred pounds in Jand, to lend an 
huadred pounds in money; and lo © per rata“ for a greater 
or leſſer ſum. 

« III. To uſe all poſſible endeavours to cauſe every man 
willingly and cheerfully to lend, opening unto them, the 
neceſſity and unavoidableneſs of this courſe; the honour and 
reputation of the nation; the true religion, and common 
ſatety of prince and people, of our friends and allies engaged 
in the common cauſe; that there is no time now of ditput- 
ing but of acting. . 

«© TV, That they appoint the days of payment to be within 
fourteen days, and perſwade ſuch as ſhall be able, to pay it at 
ane entire payment, the better to accommodate his majeſty's 
accafion ; otherwiſe to accept of the one halt at fourteen 
days, and the other to be paid before the 20th of December 
now next coming. 

„ V. That they treat apart with every one of thoſe that 
are to lend, and not in the preſence or hearing of any other, 
unlels they ſee cauſe to the contrary, And if any ſhall re- 
fuſe to lend, and ſhall make delays or excuſes, and perſiſt in 
their obſtinacy, that they examine ſuch perſons upon oath, 
whether they have been dealt with to deny or refule to lend, 
or make any excule for not lending? Who hath dealt fo with 
him, and what ſpeeches or perſuaſions he or they have uſcd 
to him tending to that purpole ? And that they ſhall alſo 
charge every ſuch perſon in his majeſty's name, upon his 
allegiance, not to diſcloſe to any other, what his anſwer 
Was. 

& VI. That they ſhew their diſcretion and affections, by 
making choice of fuch to begin with, who are likely to give 
the beſt examples; and when they have a competent number 
of hands to the roll or liſt of the leaders, that they ſhe the 
fame to others to lead them in like manner. 

„VII. That they endeavour to diſcoyer, whether any, 
publicly or underhand, be workers or perſwaders of others 
to diflent from, or diſlike of this courſe, or hinder the good 
diſpoſition of others. And that as much as they may, they 
hinder all diſcourſe about it, and certify to the privy council 
in writing, the names, qualities, and dwelling-places, of all 
ſuch refractory perſous, with all ſpeed, and eſpecially if 
they ſhall diſcover any combination or conſederacy againſt 
theſe procecdings. | 

* VIII. That they let all men know whom it may concern, 
that his majeſty is well pleaſed upon lending theſe ſums re- 
quired, to remit all that which by letters, in his name, was 
deſired upon the late benevolence for free grant; and what- 
ever hath been already paid upon that account, ſhall be ac- 
cepted for part of this loan; and if it exceed the ſum deſired, 
that the overplus ſhall be repaid without fee or charge; ſo 
hkewite for privy ſeals, if any have been already paid; but if 
not, that the agreeing of the loan of the ſum required, be ex- 
cuſed of the payment of the privy ſeal, 

* IX. That they admit of no ſuit to be made, or reaſons 
to be given, for the abating of any ſum, the time and initant 
occaſion not admitting any ſuch diſpute, which would but 
diſturb and protract the ſheriff, 

“ Laſtly, Commiſhoners were required and commanded, 
upon their faith and allegiance to his majeſty, to keep ſecrer 
to themſelves, and not impart or diſcloſe theſe inſtructions to 
others.” 

For the advancement of the loan, care was taken to pub- 
liſh a lift of ſuch as had freely ſubſcribed, for a good example 
to others; and all the peers and gentlemen were ordered to 
repair to their country ſeats, that their abſence might cauſe 
no delay or obſtacle to the ſubſcriptions. Sir Randolf Crew, 


lord chief juſtice, ſhewing no zeal for advancing the loan, 


was removed from his place, which was given to fir Nicholas 


» He drew the duke's anſwer in parliament, Ruſhworth, tom. I. p. 420. 

© The papiſts contributed very freely in the loan, but the puritans were 
very backward in it. Whitelock, p. 8. This did beget in the king at firit a 
tenderneſs towards the papiſts, and afterwards a truſt and confidence in them: 
which was unhappily miſtaken by his other ſubjects, as if he inclined to their 
religion. Welwood, p. 37. 

* The following gentlemen were appointed to ſeveral confinements, not in 


| their owr, but diſtinct counties: George Rateliffe, eſq; fir Walter Ear}, fir 


John Strangew; y+, fir Thomas Grantham, fir John Hevingham, fir Natlua- 


Hide >, The king believing it neceſſary to ſheiy by this ex- 
ample, that he would admit of no excuſcé. 

Beſides this example, the court uted, to promote the loan, 
ſome other ways, which, probably, would not be leſs efteEtual, 
The firſt was, the billeting of ſoldiers upon private houles, 
contrary to the conſtant cuſtom of England, where all, but 
ſuch as keep public houſes, have the privilege of not being 
obliged to lodge ſoldicrs againſt their wills. Ir 1s eaſy to per- 
ceive, that.thole who ſhewed any reluctance to lend the king 
money, were not ſpared on this occafion, and that the {ol- 
ders quartered upon them, took care to let them ſee what: 
they expoſed theinſelves to by diſobeying the king. More— 
over, ſuch as were ſuſferers by theſe troubleſome gueſts, could 
not ſummon them before the uſual judges ;. but by the king's 
expreſs orders, they were obliged to apply to a council of war, 
ſo that the officers were the ſole judg-s of their foldiers. This 
1s never practiſed in England, where councils of war have no 
juriſdiction but what the parliament allows them by an act 
on purpoſe, limiting both the time and the occations. In 
ſhort, it evidently appeared, that the king would not be con- 
tradicted, and was reſolved to raiſe money upon the ſubjects 
as he pleaſed, It is true, he grounded his proceedings upon 
former precedents. But that ſome of his predeceſſors had, 
many ages before, practiſed theſe methods, whether out of ne- 
ceſſity or otherwiſe, was ſuflicient for him to conſider ſuch a 
precedent as the foundation of his right, and a prerogative of 
the crown, Notwithſtanding all this, the people in general were 
lo averſe to the loan, that the money flowed but lowly into the 
King's exchequer, [1627 | The court therefore was obliged 
to ule a more violent remedy to force the moſt obſtinate: and 
that was, to order ſuch of the common fort as refuſed to ſub— 
{ſcribe to the loan, to be enrolled as ſoldiers to ſerve in his 
majeſty's troops. As for perſons of birth and rank, they were 
ſummoned to appear before the council, and upon a ſecond re- 
fuſal to lend money, were confined to places at a great diſ- 
tance from their habitations, and ſuch as refuſed to be thus 
confined, were committed to the ſeveral priſons in London. 
Sir Thomas Wentworth, afterwards carl of Strafford, and a 
zealous adherent of the king, was among the inpritoned ©, 

Beſides theſe means, the court practiſed another, from 
whence they expected great advantages, but which proved 
more detrimental than beneficial to the king, And that was, 
to caule miniſters, gained for that purpole, to preach, as a 
ſcripture doctrine, that ſubjects were obliged to obey the 
king's commands without examination. 'I'wo of theſe mi- 
niſters diſtinguithed themſelves by their ſermons on this ſub— 
ject. Dr. Sibthorp, who was one, ſays, among other things, 
in a ſermon preached at Northampton, at Lent aſſizes: 

c That the preuce, who is the head, and4makes his court 
and council, it is his duty to direct and make laws, Eccleſ. 
viii. 3, 4. He doth whatever pleaſes him. Where the 
word of a king is, there is power; and who may ſay unto 
him, What doſt thou ?---If princes command any thing 
which ſubjects may not perform, becauſe it is againſt the 
laws of God, or of nature, or impoſſible, yet ſubjects are 
bound to undergo the puniſhment, without cither reſiſting, 
or railing, or reviling, and fo to yield a paſſive obedience 
where they cannot exhibit an active one -I know no other 
caſe, but one of thoſe three, wherein a ſubject may excuſe 
himſelf with paſſive obedience ; but in all other he is bound 
to active obedience.” | 

But Dr. Manwaring ſpoke ſtill more plainly in one of his 
ſermons. He ſaid, That the king is not bound to obſerve 
the laws of the realm concerning the ſubjects rights and li— 
bertics, but that his royal will and command in impoſing loans 
and taxes, without common conſent in parhament, doth 
oblige the ſubjects conſcience upon pain of cternal damnation. 
That thoſe who refuſed to pay his loan, offended againſt the 
law of God, and the king's ſupreme authority, and became 
guilty of impiety, diſloyalty, and rebcllion. And that the 
authority of parliament is not neceſſary for the railing of aids 
and ſubfidics ; and that the flow proccedings of ſuch great 
aſſemblies, were not fitted for the ſupply of the ſtates urgent 
neceſſities, but would rather produce ſundry impediments to 
the juſt deſigns of princes.” | | 

It can hardly be thought, that ſuch a doArine was pub- 
liely preached in England, or at leaſt, it is apt to be imagin- 
ed, that theſe preachers were men of no name, who ſought 


nie] Bernardiſton, William Coriton, eſq; Richard Knightly, eſq; Sir Har— 
bottle Grimſtone, fir Robert Points, John Hampden, Theſe, with many 
others, were ſecured in foreign counties for refuſing the loan. Many. of thoſe 
gentlemen were afterwards ſent for by pur ſuivants out of the countics where 
they were conſined by order of the council, and committed to ſeveral priſons ; 
ſome to the Fleet, ſoine to the Marſh ea, and Gate-heute. From which 
laſt place, fir John Elliot ſends a petition to his m1;eſty, which the reader 
may fee in Rumworth, tom. I. p. 429. 
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to pleaſe the court, and were not openly approved. But this 
belief muſt be changed, when it is conſidered, that archbiſhop 
Abbot was ſuſpended from all his archiepiſcopal functions, 
and confined to one of his country-houſes e, for refuſing to 
licenſe Sibthorp's ſermon : that Manwaring, after having been 
ſentenced by the lords in the next parliament to pay a thou- 
ſand pounds fine, to make a public ſubmiſhon to the bars of 
the two houſes, and to be impriſoned during the pleaſure of 
the lords, after having been ſuſpended for three years, and de- 
clared incapable of holding any eccleſiaſtical dignity, or fecu- 
lar office, obtained, nevertheleſs, the King's pardon, with a 

ood benefice, and afterwards a biſhopric. One cannot there- 
fore help thinking, that the doctrine preached by theſe mini- 
ſters, was approved, favoured, and countenanced by the 
court. Indeed, the king's and his miniſter's conduct plainly 
ſhewed, it was their intention to eſtabliſh an arbitrary power, 
and ſet the king above the laws. Of this we ſhall ſee tarther 
proofs in the ſequel, 

Notwithſtanding the king's hopes to ſucceed at length in 
his project, he was not eaſy : the war he had undertaken for 
the recovery of the Palatinate was ſo flowly and unſucceſsfully 
carried on, that it was evident he would never compaſs his 
ends by continuing it in ſuch a manner. Hitherto, every 
thing had miſcarried. The twelve thouſand men intended 
for the Palatinate, under the command of count Mansfeldt, 
were loſt for want of proper meaſures for their paſſage, as was 
ſhewn in the reign of king James. The projected expedi— 
tion againſt Cadiz and the Spaniſh Weſt-India fleet, had met 
with no better ſucceſs. The king of Denmark beginning a 
war with the emperor, at theinſtance of his nephew the king 
of England, was entirely defeated. The United Provinces, 
in alliance with England, were rather in want of aſſiſtance, 
than able to give any. Lewis XIII. had flattered the king 
of England with hopes of a league againſt the houſe of Au- 
{tria, only to obtain the better terms from the Spaniards in 
Italy; and fince he had concluded a peace in that country, 
did not ſhew the leaſt inclination to join with England for 
the recovery of the Palatinate. Thus Charles ſaw himſelt 
farther than ever from the execution of his grand projects. To 
this may be added, that the diſſolution of his two firſt par- 
laments, without obtaining the expected ſupplies, rendered 
him contemptible to his neighbours. There was no ſtate de- 
ſirous to enter into a ſtrict alliance with a prince who had im- 
prudently quarelled with his ſubjects, when he moſt wanted 
their aſſiſtance. In ſhort, though he had intended to free 
himſelf from the yoke of parliaments, and put himſelf in a 
condition to raiſe what money he pleaſed upon his ſubjects, 
by the niethods he had deviſed, he daily perceived he had taken 
wrong meaſures. The loan-money came in but very ſlowly. 
Jo raiſe it, he was obliged continually to uſe rigour and vio- 
lence, the Engliſh for the moſt part refuſing voluntarily to 
ſubmit to a power, they believed contrary to their liberties 
and laws. The court therefore was forced to be cautious in 
the examples of rigour againſt the diſobedient, that it might 
not cauſe an open rebellion, for fear if a flame broke out in 
any part, it would ſpread over the whole kingdom. 

The king in his preſent ſituation, ſeems to have had but 
one of theſe two courſes to take, either to agree with his peo- 
ple, or make peace with Spain, By the firſt courſe, he would 
have been enabled to puſh the war he had undertaken more 
vigorouſly. By the ſecond, he would have been freed from 
the trouble of demanding extraordinary ſupplies of his parlia— 
ment, or of raiſing money by unuſual methods, which gained 
him the hatred of his people. But both theſe courſes were 
contrary to his temper, his character, his projects, the in- 
tereſts of his favourite and miniſters. As to the firſt, I be- 
licve I may athrm, he had formed the project of eſtabliſhing 
in England a deſpotic power. I ſhall not loſe time in proving 
it. 1 had rather the reader would judge for himſelf, by the 
king's own ſpeeches, by his meſſages to the houſe of com- 
mons, by his conduct, .and by that of his miniſters and coun- 
cil. What has been hitherto ſeen, may ſerve to give ſome 
idea of it; but what will appear hereafter, will, as I think, 
afford undeniable proofs. "This being ſuppoſed, Charles 
could not diveſt himſelf of the principles imbibed from his 
infancy, and deeply rooted in him by his father's inſtructions 
and example, without relinquiſhing his projects, and form- 
ing a new plan of government, directly contrary to his tem- 
per and inclination. In a reconciliation with his people, he 
muſt have ſubmitted to the maxims of the parliament, who 
were continually urging the laws of the land, and the liber- 


ties of the people, and been obliged to become, if I may ſo 


At Ford, a mooriſh, unhealthy place, five miles beyond Canterbury, 
Coke, 


i They maintained, that king Charles had no power to intermeddle with 
his queen's family, becauſe he was an heretic : and beſides, they had made 
* * 


ſay, leſs a king than he had hitherto been, and than he 
thought he had a right to be. The ſuffering the extent of 
the prerogative royal to be queſtioned on all occafions, was a 
thing too oppoſite to his temper. This was a point of which 
he was no leſs, or rather more, tender than his father. Beſides, 
the dukeof Buckingham, who had a great influence over him, 
plainly ſaw, that an agreement between the king and the 
people, would infallibly be followed with his own ruin. The 
reſt of the miniſters, who were all his creatures, perceived 
likewiſe, that their welfare depended on the favourite's, and 
that the favourite's credit could not ſubſiſt with a good under- 
ſtanding between the king and his parliament. It was neceſ- 
ſary therefore, that the king, to extricate himſelt out of this 
labyrinth, ſhould become, as I may ſay, quite another man, 
ſhould alter his principles, ſhould have ſtrength of mind 
ſufficient to diſcern clearly his true intcrefts from thoſe of his 
favourites and miniſters, and reſolution to proceed without 
their aſſiſtance, and follow councils morc agreeable to his 
ſubjects. But this was a thing impoſſible, conſidering the 
king's character, who ſeemed then of an inflexible temper. 
He perceived in the end, he had taken a wrong courie, but 
not till it was too late to forſake it. | 

As to the other courſe, which was to make peace with Spain, 
befides that the king thought himſelf bound in honour to ſup- 
port a war of which he was the ſole author, though he always 
affected to impute it to the parliament, this peace was entirely 
contrary to his private intereſt, How little ſucceſs ſoever he 
had reaſon to expect from the continuance of the war, in his 
preſent circumſtances, it ferved him for pretence to levy 
money upon his people, and afforded him means to put in 
practiee his projects to eſtabliſh an abſolute power. On the 
other hand, it being the intereſt of his favourite and miniſters 
to keep him at variance with his people, to whom they were 
all very odious, they could not do it better than by putting 
him under an indiſpenſible neceſſity of raiſing money upon the 
ſubject, without conſent of parliament, 

The effect of this policy evidently appeared at the very 
time I am ſpeaking of. Inſtead of perſuading the king to 
make peace with Spain, they engaged him by degrees to pro— 
claim war with France, ata time when he knew not how to 
continue the war he had begun with the houſe of Auſtria. 
To engage France to afford ſome pretence for the rupture, 
which was meditating in England, the king upon ſome diſguſt 
concerning the queen's French chaplains and domeſtics *, diſ- 
mitſed them all, having firſt paid what was due for wages 
or ſalaries. The king of France highly reſented this mani- 
feſt breach of the marriage-treaty ; but however, did nothing 
that ſhewed a deſign to be revenged by way of arms. So the 
diſguſt received from the queen's domeſtics, who were ſuffict- 
ently puniſld, could not ſerve for pretence of a rupture on 
the fide of England, fince on the contrary, France had reaſon 
to complain of the breach of the treaty. Nevertheleſs, it 
was intended to make war upon France, under colour of ſup— 
porting the Hugonots who were oppreſſed, and threatened 
with utter deſtruction 5, But when the character of the king, 
of the favourite, and of the miniſtry is confidered, it can 
hardiy be thought, that the defire of maintaining the proteſtant 
religion, fuch as it was in France, was the real motive of this 
war. The king and his whole court mortally hated the preſ- 
byterians. The duke of Buckingham had properly no reli- 
gion at all, Weiton and Conway were catholics. Laud 
and Neile thought it impoſſible to be faved out of the church 
of England. How then can it be imagined that all theſe 
men, who were the King's molt intimate counſellors, ſhould 
combine to ſupport in France a religion for which they had 
the utmoſt contempt? It is much more probable, that the 
king's miniſters ſecing little likelihood of recovering the Pala- 
tinate by arms, and fearing the king would at length be tired 
of a fruitleſs war with Spain, induccd him to carry his arms into 
France, in order ſtill to keep him under a neceſſity of raifing 
money by extraordinary methods, and thereby perpetuating 
his miſunderſtanding with his ſubjects, on which the continu- 
ance of their credit entirely depended. But I own this is only 
conjecture. Another cauſe is alleged of this war with France, 
namely the duke of Buckingham's pride, who being ſent to 
Paris to conduct the queen into England, became amorous of 
Anne of Auſtria, wife to Lewis XIII. and had the confidence 
to diſcloſe his paſſion. It is ſaid, the court of France threat- 
ened him with a puniſhment ſuitable to his inſolence, and re- 
fuſed to let him fee the queen any more, but that he ſwore, he 
would ſee her in ſpite of them all. To this oath is aſcribed 
the reſolution inſtilled into the king his maſter to make war 


the queen walk to Tyburn in devotion to pray there, Ruſhworths tom. I. 
P. 423, 424+ 
? This affair was managed and promoted by an abbot, related to the duke 
of Orleans, who had been diſobliged by carduual Richelieu. Ibid. p. 424. 
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upon France, in hopes it would give him an opportunity to 
perform his oath. I own, I ſee very little probability in this 
pretended project, which however the lord Clarendon has 
thought fit to mention h. ; 

The war with France being reſolved, the king declared the 
grounds of it to his council ; namely, 

«© J. That the houſe of Auſtria had ſuch an influence upon 
the council of France, as to prevail with them to obſtruct 
the landing of count Mansteldt's army, contrary to pro- 
miſe, with whom the French ſhould have joined forces for 
the relief of the Palatinate, and the German princes; 
which failure of performance in them, proved the ruin of that 
army. 1 | 

I have ſpoken of this affair in the reign of king James I. 
and ſhewed that it was an error in the council of England to 


depend upon a general promiſe .as upon a treaty. Beſides, 


it was too late for the king to think of revenging this pretended 
affront, which had not prevented his eſpouſing the French 
king's lifter. ; 

„II. That having by his mediation prevailed for a peace 
between the French king and his proteſtant ſubjects, and 
engaged his word, that the proteſtants ſhould obſerve the 
articles of agreement : nevertheleſs the king of France, con- 
trars to the ſaid articles, blocked up their towns, garriſons, 
and forts, and had committed many ſpoils upon them, when 
they had done nothing in violation of the edict of peace.” 

[tis very true, it was the intereſt of England to ſupport the 
Hugonots, who were unjuſtly oppreſſed. But by what law 
is a prince, who procures a peace between two enemies, but 
is not guarantee for performance of articles, empowered to go 
to war with one of the parties that breaks it? Had the king 
been ſatisfied with ſaying, the intereſt of England would not 
ſuffer the Hugonots' to be opprefled, this political reaſon 
might have been allowed: but in ſuch caſes, there is a wide 
difference between intereſt and. right. 

III. That the king of France had committed an exam- 
ple of great injuſtice in full peace, to ſeize upon one hun- 
dred and twenty Evgliſh ſhips, with all their merchandiſe 
and artillery.” 

The king paſles over in filence, that the French acted only 
by way of repriſal, and that the Engliſh were the aggreſſors, 
as the parliament had complained to the king himſelf. It is 
evident therefore, that the grounds of this war could not be 
more frivolous. 

The king's deſign was to ſend a fleet to Rochel, under co- 
lour of relieving that place, which was threatencd with a fiege. 
This affair had been managed at the court of England by the 
duke of Soubize and monſieur St, Blancard, a gentleman of 
Languedoc, without the knowledge of the Rochellers. . This 
gives accaſion to ſuſpect, that their intention was to deliver 
the town to the Engliſh, on pretence of relieving it. How- 
ever, the affair was kept very private, and ever fince April 
a flect had been equipping with all expedition, without any 
poſſibility of gueſſing tor what it was intended, When it was 
ready, the king gave the duke of Buckingham a commiſſion, 
which plainly thewed, the affair was to be a ſecret. By this 
commiſſion, the duke was made admiral of the fleet, and com- 
mander in chief of the land forces, which ſhould be embarked 
for the recovery of the Palatinate, according to ſuch private 
inſtructions as he ſhould receive from his majeſty. 

This fleet, conſiſting of above an hundred ſhips, having on 
board ſeven thouſand ſoldiers, ſailed from Portſmouth the 7th 
of June, and on the 2oth of July appeared before Rochel. 
At the duke's approach, the Rochellers ſhut their gates for 
fear of a ſurprize, as having no notice that an Engliſh fleet 
was to come 10 near them. Preſently after were ſeen to ar- 
rive the duke of Soubize, with Sir William Beecher, who 
told them from the duke of Buckingham, that the king of 
England, out of compaſſion to their ſufferings, had ſent a 
fleet and army to their aſſiſtance, and if they refuſed his aid, 
he declared he was fully quit of his engagement of honour 
and conſcience for their relief. The mayor replied in the 
name of the inhabitants, that they moſt humbly thanked his 
majeſty for the care he had of them; but that being in ſtrict 


Thie duke of Buckingham is reaſonably ſuppoſed to have been the au- 
thor of this war ; either out of revenge for having beer excepted againſt by 
Lewis XIII. when he was appointed to go embatlador to France ; or on 
acm of fome affronts put upon him by that court, when he was ſent to 
bring the queen over. For, from that time, © he took all the ways he 
could to undervalue and exaſperate that court and nation ; and omitted no 
opportunity to incenſe king Charles againſt France, and even agaiuiſt 
his queen; and behaved himſelf very rudely to her.“ See Claren. tom. I. 
P. 38, 39. x 

Sir Thomas. Darnel, fir John Corbet, fir Walter Earl, fir John He- 
vingham, fir Edward Hampden. Ruſhworth, tom. 1. p. 458. 

For the better underſtanding of what follows, it muſt be obſerved, that 
when any perſon is committed (unleſs for treaſon or felony) upon his ſending 
a copy of the mittimus to the chancellor, er any of the judges of the exche- 
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union with all the reſt of the proteſtants in the kingdom, they 
could not receive into the city the offered ſuccours, without 
conſulting their friends, and without the previous conſent of 
the whole body of the Hugonots. The duke of Buckingham 
finding by this anſwer, it would not be caſy to get his troops 
into Roche], directed his courſe to the iſle of Rhee, where 
Toiras commanded. Toiras endeavoured at firſt to hinder 
the landing of the Engliſh; but as his forces were ſew, he 
was obliged to retreat to his citadel at St, Martin's, which 
was in a good ſtate of defence. Had the duke underſtood 
the art of war, he would, without lofing a moment, have 
marched to the fort, and thereby hindered Toiras from get- 
ting in proviſions. But he ſpent ſo much time in landing and 
in preparing to march, that Toiras had leiſure to ſtore the 
place with ammunition. At laſt he marched to St. Martin's, 
and beſieged it in form, but with little ſucceſs, He had to 
deal with one more expert than himſelf, and who found means 
to keep him employed in the ſiege till November, though he 
had ſent the king word he ſhould be maſter of the place in 
eight days. Mean while, the king of France, who had not 
expected this invaſion, ordered his troops to march with all 
ſpeed towards the ſea, and came in perſon to haſten the re- 
lief of the iſle of Rhee. When all was ready, count Schom- 
berg patled into the iſle with ſix or ſeven thouſand men, with- 
out any oppolition from the Engliſh fleet. Then he marched 
to St. Martin's, the ſiege whercof the duke ot Buckingham 
raiſed with precipitation, being vigorouſly puſhed by the 
French to the very ſea-fide, fo that it was with great diſſiculty 
that he re-embarked his remaining troops. It is ſaid, of the 
ſeven thouſand men he brought from England, near five thou- 
land periſhed in this unfortunate expedition. It was ru- 
moured however in England, that not above fitteen hundred 
were loſt; and ſome even ſay, the king was made to believe 
it. 

Whilſt the duke of Buckingham was employed in this expe- 
dition, fir John Elliot, impriſoned tor refuſing to lend the king 
money, preſented to his majeſty a petition for his liberty, which 
he did not aſk as a tavour, but as juſtice. He grounded his re- 
queſt upon ſeveral ſtatutes which he cited,and by which he pre- 
tended to ſhew, that the king could notexact money from the 
ſubject by way of loan, nor were the ſubjects bound to ſubmit 
to it. As the king then ſtood diſpoſed, this petition could be 
of no ſervice to the perſon that preſented it. In November 
following, ſome other gentlemen ', committed for the ſame 
reaſon, brought their Habeas Corpus, that is, deſired to be 
diſcharged upon bail, a privilege enjoyed by all Engliſhmen “. 
This caule was pleaded very ſolemnly before all the judges of 
the realm. There were two points to be decided. The firſt, 
whether the priſoners were committed by the ſpecial com- 
mand of the king, ſince the warden ſaid only, © that the pri- 
ſoners were detained by command of the King, tignited to 
him by warrant of ſeveral of the privy-council.” Now the 
priſoners pleaded, that, accorging to law, the king's order 
ſhould be produced not barely for detaining them, but for 
committing them; and that beſides, the fignifying of the 
order by the lords of the council, ſhewed, it was not by ſpe— 
cial command of his majeſtv. The tecond point was, whe- 
ther the king could impriſon any ſubject without declaring 
the cauſe of the commitment, and whether in ſuch caſe the 
priſoners ought not to have the benefit of a Habeas Corpus, 
that is, to be diſcharged upon bail, The council for the 
priſoners repreſented the terrible conſequences of ſuch a power 
in the king, fince thereby the liberty of every ſubject would 
be at the King's mercy, who could detain them in priſon as 
long as he pleated, and there would be no remedy by law. 
But the judges unanimoutly decided againſt the priſoners, who 
were all remanded to their ſeveral pritons. 

The ill ſucceſs of the iſle of Rhee expedition raiſed num- 
berleſs complaints and murmurs againſt the duke of Buck- 
ingham, who had many enemies. Multitudes were loſt in 
that unfortunate undertaking, and among the reſt, major- 
general Burroughs, one of the beſt officers in England ; and 
theſe misfortunes were imputed to the duke of Buckingham's 
incapacity, who had never becn in the wars, and knew nothing 


quer, they are obliged to grant him a writ called Habeas Corpus, upon the 
receipt of which, the head gaoler or keeper muſt carry up the priſoner, and 
return the cauſes of his commitment and detainer to the court, to which 
the writ is returnable, Then the judge determines whether the caſe be bail- 
able, If not, the priſoner is remanded back to priſon. In the preſent caſe, 
the warden of the Fleet made this return: “ That fir Walter Earl, knight, 
named in the writ, is detained in the priſon of the Fleet in his cuſtody, by 
ſpecial command of the king, to him figned by warrant of ſeveral of the 
privy council,” Now it was pleaded in bchalt of the priſoners, that the 
torm of the returns was not good, the .cauſe of the commitment not being 
ſpecified as the writ requires, And therefore, if the priſoners were not 
bailed, but remanded, the ſubjects of the kingdom may be reftrained of the 
liberty fox ever, and by law there can be no remedy, See Ruſhworth, tom. I, 
P. 450. 
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of the ſea ſervice, though the king had made him both ad- 
wiral and captain- general. To theſe complaints were added 
others upon other accounts. The mariners complained, they 
had received no wages for three years paſt, and deſerted in 
great numbers, not to be forced to ſerve any longer without 
pay. The merchants made bitter complaints, that the ſeas 
were neglected, that within three years they had loſt a great 
number of ſhips, and that the fiſhermen were taken almoſt 
in the very harbours. In a word, no one ventured to build 
any new thips, becauſe as ſoon as they were ready the king 
ſcized them for his ſervice, againſt the will of the owners. 
Though the king did not much regard all thele complaints, 
which perhaps reached him not ; he was however very atten- 
tive to the petition which the Rochellers, upon the point of 
being beſieged, ſent him by their deputies for relief, He had 
engaged in a war with France, upon his good opinion of his 
fleet and of his favourite's ability, and though experience 
ſhewed him this opinion was ill-grounded, he would procecd, 
let what would be the conſequence. Mean while he ſaw him- 
ſelf without money, and the oppoſition he met with in the 
affair of the loan made him ſenſible how difficult it would 
be to raiſe it by ſuch methods. For that reaſon he conſulted 
ſir Robert Cotton upon the preſent fituation of his affairs. Cot- 
ton adviſed him to call a parliament, as the beſt means to tree 
himſelf from all difficulties. But as fir Robert foreſaw the 
houſe of commons would atrack the duke of Buckingham, he 
adyiſed witha!, that the duke might be the firſt, who in full 
council ſhould move the calling of a parliament. This ad- 
vice was followed, and the duke having acted his part, the 
partiament was ſummoned by the unanimous reſolution of the 
council to meet the 17th of March 1628. Immediately 
after, warrants were ſent to all parts to relcale the impriſoned 
and confined gentlemen for the affair of the loan-money, and 
the king had the mortification to tee almoſt all of them, to 
the number of twenty- even, choſen to {erve for repreſenta- 
tives in the enſuing parliament l. He tent writs of ſum— 
mons to the archbiſhop of Canterbury, who was confined to 
one of his houſes, to the biſhop of Lincoln, pritoner in the 
Tower, and to the earl of Briſtol. At the ſame time, the 
council ordered the lord-mayor of London to uſe moderation 
in demanding the loan- money. This ſhews that there were 
ſill ſome people who ſtood out, and that violence was hitherto 
uſed to compel them. = : 
[1627-8] The parliament being aſſembled the 17th of 
March, the king made the following ſpeech to both houles : 


My lords and gentlemen, 

«© THESE times are for action; whereforc, for example 
ſake, I mcan not to ſpend much time in words; expecting 
accordingly, that your (as I hope) good reſolutions will 
be ſpeedy, not ſpending time unneceffarily, or (that 
I may better ſay) dangerouſly: for tedious conſultations 
at this conjuncture of time are as hurtful as ill reſolutions. 

] am ſure you now expect from me, both to know the 
cauſe of your meeting, and what to reſolve on: yet I think 
that there is none here but knows, that common danger 1s 
the cauſe of this parliament, and that ſupply at this time 1s 
the chief end of it: So that I need but point to you what to 
do. I will uſe but few perſuaſions: for if to maintain your 
own advices, and as now the caſe ſtands for the following 
thereof, the true religion, laws, and liberties of this ſtate, 
and the juſt defence of our true friends and allies be not ſut- 
ficient, then no eloquence of men nor angels will prevail. 

« Only let me remember you, that my duty moſt of all, 
and every one of yours according to his degree, is to ſeek 
the maintenance of this church and commonwealth : and 
certainly, there never was. a time in which this duty was 
more neceſlarily required than now. 

« 1 therefore judging a parliament to be the antient, 
ſpeedieſt, and beſt way in this time of common danger, to 
give ſuch ſupply as to ſecure ourſelves, and to ſave our 
friends from imminent ruin, have called you together. Every 
man now muſt do according to his conſcience ; wherefore if 
you (as God forbid) ſhould not do your duties, in contribut- 
ing what the ſtate at this time needs, I muſt, in diſcharge of 
my conſcience, uſe thoſe other means which God hath put 
into my hands, to ſave that, which the follies of particular 
men may otherwiſe hazard to loſe. 

« Take not this as a threatening, for I ſcorn to threaten 
any but my equals, but an admonition from him, that both 
out of nature and duty, hath moſt care of your preſervations 
and proſperities : and (though I thus ſpeak) I hope that your 
demeanours at this time will be tuch, as ſhall not only make 
me approve your former counſels, but lay on me ſuch obli- 


There were releaſed in all ſeventy-cight, See Ruſhorth, tom. I. p. 473. 
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gations, as ſhall tie me by way of thankfulneſs to meet often 
with you: for be affured that nothing can be more pleaſing 


unto me, than to keep a good correſpondence with you. 


*« I will only add one thing more, and then leave my lord- 
keeper to make a ſhort paraphraſe upon the text I have de- 
livered you, which is, To remember a thing, to the end 
we may forget it,” You may imagine that I came here with 
a doubt of ſucceſs of what I deſire, remembering the di- 
ſtractions of the laſt mecting: but I aſſure you, that I ſhall 
very eaſily and gladly forget and forgive what is paſt, ſo that 
you will at this preſent time leave the former ways of di- 
ſtractions, and follow the council late given you, To main- 
tain the unity of the ſpirit in the bond of peace.” 


The lord-keeper ſeconded his majeſty in this manner : 
* My lords and gentlemen, 

* YE arc here in parliament by his majeſty's writ and royal 
command, to confult and conclude of the weighty and 
urgent buſineſs of this kingdom. Weighty it is and great, 
as great as the honour, ſafety, and protection of religion, 
King, and country : and what can be greater ? Urgent it is; 
it is little pleaſure to tell or think how urgent: and to tell it 
with circumſtances, were a long work; I will but touch the 
ſum of it in few words, 

The pope and houſe of Auſtria have long affected, the 
one a ſpiritual, the other a temporal monarchy : and to et- 
fect their ends, to ſerve each other's turn, the houſe of Au- 
ſtria, befides the rich and vaſt territories of both the Indies, 
and in Africa, joined together, are become maſters of Spain 
and Italy, and the great country of Germany. And although 
France be not under their ſubjection, yet they have environed 
all about it ; the very bowels of the kingdom ſwayed by the 
popiſh faction: They have gotten ſuch a part, and ſuch in- 
terceſſion in the government, that under pretence of religion, 
to root out the proteſtants and our religion, they have drawn 
the King to their adherence, ſo far, that albeit upon his ma- 
jeſty's interpoſition by his embaſladors, and his engagemert 
of his royal word, there was between the king and his ſub- 
jects articles of agreement, and the ſubje&s were quiet; 
whereof his majeſty, intereſted in that great treaty, was 
bound to ſee a true accompliſhment ; yet againſt that ſtrict 
alliance, that treaty hath been broken, and thoſe of the reli- 
gion have been put to all extremity, and undoubtedly will be 
ruined without preſent help. So as that king is not only di- 
verted from aſſiſting the common cauſe, but hath been miſled 
to engage himſelf in hoſtile acts againſt our king and other 
princes, making way thereby for the houſe of Auſtria, to the 
ruin of his own and other kingdoms. 

Other potentates, that in former time did balance and 
interrupt the growing greatneſs of the houſe of Auſtria, are 
now removed and diverted. The Turk hath made peace 
with the emperor, and turned himſelf wholly into wars 
with Aſia. The king of Sweden is embroiled in a war with 
Poland, which is invented by Spaniſh practices, to keep that 
King from ſuccouring our part. The king of Denmark is 
chaced out of his kingdom, on this and on that fide the Zound; 
ſo as the houſe of Auſtria is on the point to command all the 
ſea- coaſts from Dantzick to Embden, and all the rivers falling 
into the ſea in that great extent: ſo, as beſides the power by 
land, they begin to threaten our part by ſea, to the ſubyerfion 
of all our ſtate. 

In the Baltick ſea, they are providing and arming all the 
ſhips they can build or hire; and have at this time their em- 
batladors treating at Lubeck, to draw into their ſervice the 
Hanſe towns, whereby taking from us and our neighbours 
the eaſt-land trade, by which our ſhipping is ſupplied, they 
expect, without any blow given, to make themſelves maſters 
of that ſea. In theſe weſtern parts, by the Dunkirkers, and 
by the now French and Spaniſh admiral, to the ruin of fiſhing 
(of infinite conſequence. both to us and the Low-Countries), 
they infeſt all our coaſt, ſo as we paſs not ſafely from port to 
port. And that fleet which lately affiſted the French at the 
at the iſle of Rhee, is now preparing at St. Andrews, with 
other ſhips built in the coaſt of Biſcay to re-inforce it, and a 
great flect is making ready at Liſbon; where, beſides their 
own, they do ſerve themſelves upon all ſtrangers bottoms 
coming to that coaſt for trade: and theſe great preparations 
are, no doubt, to aſſault us in England or Ireland, as they 
ſhall find advantage, and a place fit for their turn. £ 

Our friends in the Netherlands, beſides the fear hat juſtly 
troubles them, leſt the whole force of the emperor may fall 
down upon them, are diſtracted by their voyages ints6 the eaſt, 
which hath carried both men and money into another world, 
and much weakened them at home. 7 
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« Thus are we even ready on all fides to be ſwallowed up; 
the emperor, France, and Spain, being in open war againſt 
us; Germany over-run ; the king of Denmark diſtreſſed - the 
king of Sweden diverted; and the Low-countrymen diſabled 
to give us aſſiſtance. | ; 93 

«© I ſpeak not this to increaſe fear, unworthy of Engliſh 
courages, but to preſs to proviſion worthy the wildom of a 
parliament : and tor that cauſe bis majeſty hath called you 
hither, that by a timely proviſion againſt thole great 1m- 
minent dangers, ourſelves may be ſtrengthened at home, our 
friends and allies encouraged abroad, and thoſe great caules 
of fear ſcattcred and diſpelled. 

« And becauſe, in all warlike preparations, treaſure bears 
the name, and holds the ſemblance ot the nerves and ſinews; 
and if a ſinew be too ſhort or too weak, if it be either ſhrunk 
or ſtrained, the part becoines unuſetuls it 1s necdful that 
you make good and timely ſupply ot treature, without 
which all counſels will prove fruitleſs. I might preſs many 
reaſons to this end, but I will name but few. 

„ Fir{t, for his majeſty's ſake, who requires. it. Great is 
the duty which we owe him by the law of God ; great by the 
law of nature, and our own allegiance; great tor his own 
merit, and the memory of his ever bletted father. I do but 
point at them: but methinks our thoughts cannot but recoll 
on one conſideration touched by his majeſty, which to me 
ſeems to ſound, like a parliamentary pact or covenant. 

& A war was deviſcd here, aſſiſtance profeſſed, yea, and 
proteſted here : I do but touch it. I know you will deeply 
think on it; and the more, for the example the king hath 
ſet you; his lands, his plate, his jewels, he hath not pared, 
to ſupply the war: What the people hath proteſted, the 
king, tor his part hath willingly performed. | 

« Secondly, for the cauſe fake. It concerns us in chriſtian 
charity, to tender the diſtreſſes of our friends abroad; it con- 


cerns us in honour not to abandon them, who have ſtood for 


us. And if this come not cloſe enough, you ſhall find our 
intereſt ſo woven and involved with theirs, that the cauſe is 
more ours than theirs, If religion be in peril, we have the 
moſt flouriſhing and orthodox church: if honour be in queſtion, 
the ſtories and monuments in former ages will ſhew, that our 
anceſtors have left as much as any nation: if trade and com- 
merce be in danger, we are iſlanders, it is our life. All theſe 
at once lic at ftake, and fo doth our ſafety and being. 

&« Laſtly, in reſpect of the manner of his majeſty's de- 
mand, which is in parliament, the way that hath ever belt 
pleaſed the ſubjects of England. And good caule tor it: 
tor aids granted in parliament work good effects for the 
people; they be commonly accompanied with wholeſome 
laws, gracious pardons, and the like. B-lides, juſt and 
good kings finding the love of their people, and the read:- 
ncls of their ſupplies, may the better forbcar the uſe of 
their prerogatives, and moderate the rigour of the laws to- 
wards their tubjects. 

This way, as his majeſty hath told you, he hath choſen ; 
not as the only way, but as the fitteſt; not as deſtitute of 
others, but as molt agreeable to the goodneſs of his own molt 
gracious diſpoſition, and to the defire and weal of his people. 
If this be deferred, neceſſity and the ſword of the enemy 
make way to theothers, Remember his majeſty's admonition ; 
I fay, remember it, 

Let me but add, and obſerve God's mercy towards this 
land above all others. The torrent of war hath overwhelm- 
ed other churches and countries; but God hath hitherto re- 
ſtrained it from us, and ſtiſl gives us warning of every approach- 
ing danger, to fave us from ſurpriſe. And our gracious ſo- 
vercign, in a true ſenſe of it, calls together his high court 
of parliament, the lively repreſentation of the wiſdom, 
wealth, and power of the whole kingdom, to join together to 
repel thoſe hottile attempts, which diſtreſſed our friends and 
allies, and tkreatcned ourſelves. 

** And therefore it behoves all to apply their thoughts unto 
counſcl and conſultations, worthy the greatneſs and wiſdom 
of this aflembly ; to avoid diſcontents and diviſions, which 
may either diſtemper or delay ; and to attend that Unum 
neceflarium, the common cauſe ; propounding for the ſcope 
and work of all the debates, the general good of the King 
and kingdom, whom God hath joined together with an in- 
difloluble knot, which none mult attempt to cut or untie. 
And let all, by unity and good accord, endeavour to pattern 
this parliament by the beſt that have been, that it may be a 
pattern to future parliaments, and may infuſe into parlia- 
ments a kind of multiplying power and faculty, whereby 
they may be more frequent, and the king our ſovercign may 
delight to ſit on his throne, and from thence to diſtribute his 
graces and favours amongſt his people. 


His majeſty hath given you cauſe to be confident of 
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this, you have heard from his royal mouth : which never- 


theleſs he hath given me expreſs command to redouble: If 
this parliament, by their dutiful and wife proccedings, ſhall 
but give this occaſion, his majeſty will be 1cady, mot only to 
maniteſt his gracious acceptation, but to put out all memory 
of thoſe diſaſters that have troubled former parliaments. 

I have but one thing more to add, and that is, as your 
conſultations be ſerious, fo let them be ſpeedy. The ene— 
my is beforchand with us, and flies on the wings of ſucceſs. 
We may dally and play with the hour-gla!s that is in our 
power, but the hour will not ſtay for us; and an opportunity 
once Joſt, cannot be arraigned. 

And therefore reſolve of your ſupplies, that they may 
be timely and 1ufficient, ſerving the occaſion : Your counſel, 
your aid, all is but loſt, if your aid be either too little, or 
too late: And his majeſty is reſolved, that his affairs cannot 
permit him to expect it over long.“ 


Theſe two ſpeeches need no comment, ſince they plain!) 
ſpeak both the King's principles concerning the ule of partia- 
ments, and his intention, in caſe he received not from the 
prelent parliament the ſatisfaction he expected. The king 
does not ſeem to have uſed a proper means to gain the good- 
will of the commons. But it mult be obſerved, that nothing 
Was more oppoſite to his temper, than to ſtoop to his parlia- 
ment. He thought it great condeſcenſion to declare, that 
though he had other ways of raiſing money, he was very willing 
to follow the old method of demanding alupply from the par- 
lament. But for fear the commons ſhould think he was forced 
to it by a Kind of neceſſity, he took care to intimate, that in 
cale the money he demanded was not granted, he could raiſe 
it other ways. This was the ſole aim of thele two ſpeeches. 


too much exaggerated to produce a great effect, 'The pre- 
tended preparations ef the Spaniards to invade Eng! 
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Spaniards made no attempt upon Great Britain or Ireland. 


Nay, 1t was in the king's power to make peace with the 
Spaniard, who had no demands upon him, and vet, he would 
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make believe that England was in imminent danger. As to 
the arguments ſo often repeated, that the parliament advited 
the war, it was ſo worn out, that it could not make the leaſt 
impreſſion. There was not then a man in England, but what 
was perfectly informed that the King and duke of Bucking— 
ham were the real authors of the Spaniſh war, and had frau— 
dulently obtained from the parliament the advice continual 
inſiſted upon by the king. 

Before the commons had entered into any debates, there 
was a long letter communicated to them, directed,“ To 
ny noble friends of the lower houſe of parliament,“ and 
diſperſed under the title of“ A ſpeech without doors.“ The 
author, who was unknown, pretended to have been formerly 
a member of the lower houic, though he was not Choſen to 
ſerve in the preſent. parliament. His aim was to adviſe the 
commons how they were to proceed, and to lay before them 
the ſundry grievanccs complained of by the people, This 
writing made a great noiſe at that time, but I do not think 
it necetlary to inſert the contents, fince they were only the 
ſentiments of a private perſon. 

After the two houſes had preſented a petition to the king 
for a faſt, the commons began to examine the grievances ol 
the nation, and ſeemed determined to grant no ſupply till 
theſe grievances were redreſſed. The firſt they took into 
conſideration were, billeting of ſoldiers, loans by benevolence 
and privy ſeals, impriſonment of gentlemen refuſing to lend, 
denial of releaſe upon Habeas Corpus; and ſeveral ſpeeches 
were made upon theſe occafions. Sir Francis Seymour among 
other things ſaid---< How can we think of giving ſubſidies, 
till we know whether we have any thing to give or no? 
For it his majeſty be perſuaded by any to take from his ſub. 
jets what he will, and where it pleaſeth him; I would 
gladly know what we have to give ?---Hath it not been 
preached in our pulpits, that all we have 1s the king's 
JURE | DIVINO ?”---Sir Thomas Wentworth, afterwards o 
well known by the name of carl of Straflord, diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf by a ſpeech againſt the government. He laid 
truly, theſe things were not to be imputed to the king, bur 
to the projectors, that is, to the miniſters or others who had 
formed the deſign of ſtretching the prerogative beyond irs 
due bounds, of whom he ſpoke in this manner: “ They 
have brought the crown into greater want than ever, by 
anticipating the revenues: And can the ſhepherd be thus 
ſmitten, and the ſheep not ſcattered ? They have introduced 
a privy council, raviſhing at once. the ſpheres of all an- 
cient government, impriſoning us without either bail or 
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bond: they have taken from us, what? What ſhall I ſay 
indeed, what have they left us? All means of ſupplying 
the king and ingratiating ourſelves with him, taking up 
the root of all propriety.”---Sir Edward Coke, a great 
lawycr, ſpoke chiefly to the grievance of the loans, and faid, 
among other things: Who will give ſubſidies, if the king 
may impoſe what he will? And if after parliament, the 
king may inhance what he pleaſeth ?---The king cannot 
tax but by way of loans.”---Thereupon he quoted the 
ſtatute of 25 Edward III. wherein it is ſaid, “ That loans 
againſt the will of the ſubject, are againſt reaſon, and the 
franchiſcs of the land ;”---and concluded with this para- 
graph out of Magna Charta Nullus liber homo capiatur 
vel impriſonetur aut difleifietur de libero tenemento 1uo, 
&c. niſi per legale judicium parium ſuorum, vel per legem 
terre,” Another, ſpeaking of the impriſonment of thoſe 
who had refuled to lend the king money, faid,---** O impro- 
ident anceſtors! O unwiſe forefathers ! to be ſo curious 
in providing for the quiet poſleſſion of our lands, and liber- 
ties of parliament, and to neglect our perſons and bodics, 
and to let them die in priſon, and that durante bene placito, 
remedileſs: It this be law, what do we talk of our liberties ! 
Why do we trouble ourſelves with the diſpute of law, fran— 
chiles, propriety of goods? What may a man call his, if not 
liberty?“ | 

I intend not to enlarge any farther upon what was ſaid in 
the houſe of commons upon theſe points. This ſuffices to 
ſhew how the majority were diſpoſed. All their arguments 
tended to demonitrate, that if the king had power to take 
the goods of his ſubjects by a bare act of his will, whether 
by way of loan or otherwiſe, and to impriſon ſuch as refuſed 
to obey his orders without being admitted to bail, they were 
cither to be entirely ſubject to the king's pleaſure, or to begin 
with firmly eſtabliſhing the rights of the people, to the pre- 
vention of tyranny. The court-party durlt not directly op- 
poſe this general ſentiment, but endeavoured by ſeveral argu- 
ments to intimate, that to gain his majeſty's good will, ſup- 
plies were in the firſt place to be granted. Then, they gave 
hopes, that the King, moved with ſuch a mark of affection 
for his perſon, would not be againlt redreſſing the grievances x. 
But this made little impreſſion upon the reſt, who were by 
far the majority, and who verily believed, that to begin with 
the ſubſidies was the ready way to have the grievances un- 
redicfled. Mean while to make a diverſion, ſecretary Coke 
preſented to the houte certain propofitions from the king, con- 
cerning tupply ; but it was reſolved, that the reading thereof 
ſhall be d-terred till the houſe had taken ſome reſolution with 
reſpect to the grievances, eſpecially the impriſonment of the 
ſubjects, and denial of bail. There were very great debates 
upon theſe points, and the judges themſelves were heard. At 
laſt, the houſe came to the following reſolutions, directly con- 
trary to the King's pretenſions, and the judges determinations : 
That is, they eſtabliſhed maxims oppoſite to thoſe of the 
king ; namely, 

. That no freeman ought to be detained or kept in priſon, 
or otherwiſe reſtrained by the command of the king or privy 
council, or any other, unleſs ſome cauſe of the commitment, 


detainer, or reſtraint, be expreſſed, for which by law he ought 


to be committed, detained, or reſtrained. 

II. That the writ of Habeas Corpus may not be denied, 
but ought to be granted to every man that is committed or 
detained in priſon, or otherwiſe reſtrained, though it be by 
the command of the king, the privy council, or any other, he 
praying the ſame. 

III. That if a freeman be committed or detained in pri- 
ſon, or otherwiſe reſtrained by the command of the king, 
the privy council, or any other, no cauſe of ſuch commit- 
ment, detainer, or reſtraint being exprefled, for which by 
law he ought to be committed, detained, or reſtrained, and 
the ſame being returned upon a Habeas Corpus, granted for 
the ſaid party, then he ought to be delivered or bailed. 

IV. That it is the ancient and indubitable right of every 
freeman, that he hath a full and abſolute property in his goods 
and eſtate; that no tax, tallage, loan, benevolence, or other 
like charge, ought to be commanded or levied by the king, or 
any of his miniſters, without common conſent by act of 
parliament *.“ 


m Mr. ſecretary Coke in particular made two ſpeeches, on March 22, and 
24, wherein he allowed that grievances ought to be redreſſed, but adviſed 
the houſe to let ſupplies take the precedency. Ruſhworth, tom. I. p. 502, 

a This year were the, following creations : March 9, John lord Mordant 
was created earl of Peterburgh. March 14, Williaaz Maynard, baron 
Maynard of Eſtaynes. The 25th, Thomas Belaſis baron Fauconberge, 
The 26th, Henry lord Graye of Groby earl of Stanford. June 23d, John 
Powlett baron Poxwlett of Hinton St. George. And the 29th, Robert 
Pierrepont baron Pierrepont, and vitcount Newark, Ryme!'s Fed. tom. 
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The propoſitions tendered the day before by - ſecretary 
Coke from his majeſty, were now received and read, but the 
debate thereot was referred to another day. The propoſitions 
were theſe : 

6 1, To furniſh with men and victuals thirty ſhips to guard 
the narrow ſeas, and along the coaſts. 

& 2, To let out ten other ſhips for relief of the town of 
Rochel. 

gz. To ſet out ten other ſhips for the preſervation of the 
Elbe, the Sound, and the Baltick ſea. 

4. To levy arms, cloth, victual, pay, and tranſport an 
army of ten thouſand horſe, and ter, thouſand foot, for foreign 
ſervice. 

* 5, To pay and ſupply ſix thouſand more for the ſervice 
of Denmark. 

* 6. To ſupply the forts of the office of ordnance. 

* 75. To ſupply the ſtores of the navy. 

* 8. To build twentyſhips yearly for the increaſe of the navy. 
9. To repair the forts within the land. 

10. To pay the arrears of the office of ordnance. 

11. To pay the arrears of the victuallers office. 

12. To pay the arrcars of the treaſure of the navy. 

13. To pay the arrears due for the freight of divers mer- 
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chant-ſhips employed in his majeſty's ſervice. | 


14. To providea magazine for victuals for land and ſea 
ſervice.” 


The houſe cafily perceived by the reading of theſe articles, 
that it would be a work of infinite labour, to examine the ne- 
ceſſity and juſtice of each, and as there were no eſtimates 
made, they plainly ſaw, if they ſhould take the particulars in- 
to confideration, the court would mount the expence very 
high. Wherefore, without entering into any diſcuſſion, they 
reſolved in general to grant the king a large ſupply ®. 

After that, they returned to the examination of this par- 
ticular grievance, that the king's council, by their bare au- 
thority, had confined to their houſes, ſome that refuſed: to 
lend money; had ſent away others to diſtant places from 
their homes; and conſtrained ſome on the ſame account, to 
go and ſerve the king in foreign countries. Upon this point, 
fir Thomas Wentworth faid, “If any man owes a man a 
diſpleaſure, and ſhall procure him to be put into foreign em- 
ployment, it will be a matter of high concernment to the ſub- 


ject : We know the honour and juſtice of the king, but we 


know not what his miniſters, or the mediation of embaſſadors 
may do, to work their own wrath upon any man.” Theſe de- 
bates produced this reſolultion: 

*© 'That no freeman ought to be confined by any command 
from the king, or privy council, or any other, unleſs it be 
by act of parliament, or by other due courſe, or warrant. 
of law.” | | 

[1628] All theſe determinations promiſed the king no good 
with reſpect to his prerogative ; and as he feared the com- 
mons would again attack the duke of Buckingham, he tried 
to divert them from it by a meſſage delivered to the houſe 
by ſecretary Coke. It was upon a rumour, that the duke had 
ſpoken ill of the parliament at the council board. The king 
aſſured, it was not true; and the ſecretary added, it the duke 
had ſo ſpoken, he would have contradicted himſelf, for the 
whole council could bear him witneſs, he was the firſt mover 
of calling the parliament. But he took care not to tell them, 
it was mercly out of policy, purſuant to Cotton's advice. 

The next day the king ſent another meſſage to the com- 
mons, defiring them to take the affair of ſupply into conſi- 
deration. He told them likewiſe, that as to the freedom of 
perſons, and propriety of goods, he was willing to come into 
any expedicnts which ſhould be judged convenient, by wav 
of bill, or otherwiſe; and that the more confidence they 
ſhould thew in his grace and goodneſs, the more they ſhould 
prevail to obtain their defires. 

Upon this meſſage, the houſe unanimouſly voted five ſub- 
ſidies to the king 4, but returned immediately to the exami- 
nation of grievances, and held a conference with the lords 
upon that ſubject. 

Eaſter holidays approaching, the king ſent and deſired the 
commons not to adjourn, that affairs might be the more 
ſpecdily diſpatched, This metlage occationed a debate, ſome 


9 March 31, the commons preſented a petitian to the king againſt recu- 
ſants, which, together with the king's anſwers, is to be ſeen in Ruſhworth, 
tom. I. p. 516, &c. | 

» Sir Peter Hayman, who was ſent into the Palatinate for refuſing to lend 
money, opened his own caſe, Ibid. p. 522. 

The king thankfully received them, acknowledging it the greateſt gif! 
that ever was given in parliament, He added, that he liked parliaments at 
the firſt, though, ſince, he was grown to a diſtaſte of them ; but wow he 
loves them, and ſhall rejoice to meet with his people often. Ibid. p. 525. 
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members fearing ſuch a precedent might be a prezudice to 
the privileges of the houte, and the king for the future think 
he had po ver to hinder an adjournment when he pleaſed, But 
at length it was reſolved to do as the king deſired. : 

The 11th of April, ſecretary Coke moved tbe diſpatch of 
the ſubſidies, ſaying, the votes to grant the king money Were 
nothing tili turned into a bill. But being oppoled by ſeveral, 
it was reſolved, that grievances and ſupply thould go hand in 
hand, 

*he day following, Coke brought another meſſage from the 
king to the houſe, to thiseffect : “ That his majeſty had long 
flace expected ſome fruit of that which was ſo happily begun; 
but finding a flop beyond all expectation, his command was, 
that without any further delay they ſhould proceed in the 
aflair of ſupply. For notwithſtanding his conſenting that ſup- 
ply and grievances ſhould go together, his meaning was not, 
that the one ſhould give interruption to the other, nor the 
ime be ſpun out on any pretence. And therefore bid them 
take heed, that they did not force him to make an unpleating 
en of what was ſo well begun.” 

This meſl'ige did the king great injury. 1. Becauſe of the 
threatening. 2. By reaſon of his inſtances, that the affair of 
ſupply ſtiould be diſpatched before that of grievances ; tor it 
was not dovbted, that if the firſt were finithed, the parlia- 
ment would be immediately prorogued. 3. Laſtly, The 
king's unwillingneſs to redreis the grievances, was a clear 
evidence, he would never be brought to it of his own ac- 
cord, and conſequently it was neceſlary to conſtrain him 
thereto. This was the more probable, as Coke, when he 
delivereds the meſlage, added, “ That the king would wil- 
lingly hear any thing concerning the abuſes ot power, but 
not about power ittelt.” Theſe exprefhons were liable to 
many cavils, and plain intimations, that the king relerved to 
himſelf, by this reſtriction, a means to evade the grievances. 
And indeed, Coke being moved to explain what he meant by 
the word Power, refuſed it". 

Two days after, the ſecretary delivered another meſſage 
from the King, to haſten the affair of ſupply. Theſe meſlages, 
which came thus one upon another, gave frequent occaſions 
to the court party to preſs tne houſe to content his mayeſty. 
All their ſpceches upon this head, met in one point, namely, 
to inſpire the houſe with a dread, that a quarrel between them 
and the King would be fatal to parliaments, and give the 
King occaſion to proceed without them for the future. As 
ne King himſelf, and the lord keeper (by his order) had tre- 
quently made ule of the ſame means to frighten the commons, 
it could not be doubted, that theſe men ſpoke purſuant to 
the intentions, and perhaps by the order of the court. A privy 
counſellor's ſpeech in the lower houſe laſt parliament was not 
yet torgot, and of which the commons had thought fit to 
take notice, in the remonſtrance they would have preſented 
to the king. The deſign of that ſpeech was to intimate to 
the commons, that if they did not content the king, they 
would run the riſque of being the cauſe of no more parlia— 
ments in England. This threat ſo often infinuated by the 
King himſelt, by the lord Keeper, by the members of the houſe 
Known to be. devoted to the court, ſometimes in dark, ſome- 
times in plain terms, had a quite contrary effect to what the 
King expected. Inſtead of terrifying the commons, it convinc- 
ed them, how watchful they ought to be of the king's pro- 
ccedings, leſt their condeſcenſion, or even their filence, thould 
authorite ſome things very prejudicial to the liberties of the 
nation, whom they repreſented. © What! (faid moſt of 
the members among themſelves) we are threatencd, that if 
we do not grant the king whatever he requires, and when he 
pleales, it we oppoſe his pleaſure, even when contrary to the 
laws, he will govern without a parliament, that is, with an 
unlimited power: he will impriſon our perſons, ſcize our 
eſtates, and confider the whole Kkingdoin as his property! 
Bur he does not only threaten us, he has put his threats in 
execution already. Which then is beſt, either for him to 
uſurp an abſolute power againſt our will, or for us to ſuffer 
it, nay, approve it by our filence, and ſervile fears? Of the 
wo, certainly the firſt is leaſt dangerous, A time may come, 
when the king ſhall have occaſion for parliaments, and then 
we ſhall be able to recover the ground we ſhall have loſt. 
But if we betray the intereſt of our country, by taicly vicld- 
ing to the king the power he would aſſume, our libercy will 
be wrrecoverably loſt. We ſhall lay upon ourſclves and poſte- 
rity, a yoke which our forefathers could never bear, and be 
hcld in abhorrence by the whole nation. And after all, what 
thall we gain by our condeſcenfion ? Why, the king will 
continue the uſe of parliaments, provided he ſhall be abſolute 
maſter ; order them to give him ſuch a ſum, and by ſuch 
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time; forbid them to examine grievances; in a word, ma 
nage them entirely as he pleates. Thus we ſhall prevent 
king's governing without a parliament, but thall eſtabliſh 
precedent which ſhall render paritaments tor ever ſlaves to 
the king and his miniſters.” 

Such were the reaſonings of the greateſt part of the com- 
mons, and though they did not openly ſay theſe very words, 
the houle ſhewed by their whole conduct, that theſe confider 
ations were the real foundation of ali their proceedings. For 
this reaſon it was reſolved to delire an audience, in order to 
anſwer all bis majeſty's metlages, and to prefent him withal a 
petition concerning billeting of ſoldiers upon the ſubject. 
Their repreſentation to the King by the mouth of their ſpeaker, 
was as follows : 


**. Moſt gracious and dread ſovereign, 

„ YOUR dutiful and loyal commons here aflembled. 
were lately humble ſuitors to your majeſty for accels 5 vo 
royal preſence ; the occaſion that moved their deſires 11.1: 
was a particular of importance, worthy your princely c' 
deration ; which, as it well deſerves, ſhould have bog 
only ſubject of my ſpeech at this time, 

But ſince your gracious anſwer for this acceſs, obtu wu. 
by a metlage from your majeſty, they have had ſome cauſe 
to doubt, that your majeſty is not ſo well ſatisfied with the 
manner of. their proceedings, as their hearty defire is you 
ſhould be, eſpecially in that part which concerns your ma— 
jeſty's preſent ſupply, as if in the proſecution thereof, they 
had of late uſed ſome ſlackneſs or delay. 

And becauſe no unhappineſs of theirs can parallel with 
that which may proceed from a miſunderſtanding in your 
majeſty, of their clear and loyal intentions, they have com- 
manded me to attend your majeſty, with an humble and ſum— 
mary declaration of their proceedings, ſince this ſhort time 
of their fitting, which they hope will give your majeſty 
abundant ſatistaction, that never people did more truly de- 
fire to be endeared in the favour and gracious opinion of their 
lovereign ; and withal to let you ſce, that as you can have 
no where more faithful counſcl, ſo your great defigns and oc- 
caſions can no way be ſo ſpeedily or heartily fuppogted, as in 
this old and ancicnt way of parliament. 

For this purpoſe they humbly beſecch your majeſty to 
take into your royal conſideration, that although by ancient 
right of parliament, the matters there debated arc to be diſ- 
poſed in their true method and order, and that their conſtant 
cultom hath bcen to take into their conſiderations the com- 
mon grievances of the Kingdom, before they enter upon 
the matter of ſupply; yet to make a full expreſſion of 
that zeal and aticction which they bear to your royal 
majeſty, equalling at leaſt, if not excceding the beſt 
affections of their predeceflors to the beſt of your pro- 
genitors ; they have in their aflembly, contrary to the 
ordinary proccedings of parliament, given your majeſty's 
ſupply precedence, before thescommon grievance ot the 
ſubject, how preſſing ſocver, joining with it only thoſe 
fundamental and vital liberties of the Kingdoin, which give 
ſubſiſtence and ability to your ſubjects. 

“This was their original order and reſolution, and was 
grounded upon a true dilcerning, that theſe two confider- 
ations could not be ſerved, but did both of them entirely 
concern your majeſty's ſervice, conſiſting no lefs in enabling 
and encouraging the ſubject, than in proportioning a preſent 
ſuiting to your majeſty's occaſions, and their abilities; nay, 
ſo far have they been from uſing any unnecetlary delays, as 
though, of the two, that of the ſupply were the latter pro- 
poſition amongſt them, the grand committee to which both 
were referred, hàth made that of your majeſty's ſupply firſt 
ready for concluſion. 

* And, to be ſure your majeſty's ſupply might receive no 
interruption by the other, differing from uſage and cuſtom 
(in caſes of this nature) ſent up of thole that concern the 
ſubjects by parcels, ſome to your majeſty, and ſome to the 
lords, to the end your majeſty might receive ſuch {pecdy con- 
tent as ſuited with the largeſt and beſt extent of their firſt 
order, 

Sir, you are the breath of our noſtrils, and the light of 
our eyes, and beſides thoſe many comforts, which under 
you and your royal progenitors, in this frame of government, 
this nation hath enjoyed, the religion we profeſs hath raught 
us whoſe image you are; and we do all moſt humbly be- 
ſeech your majeſty to believe that nothing is or can be more 
dear unto us than the ſacred rights and prerogatives of your 
crown; no perſon or council can be greater lovers of you, 
nor be more truly careful to maintain them ; and the pre- 
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ſerving of thoſe fundamental liberties which concern the 
freedom of our perſons, and propriety of goods and eſtates, is 
an eſſential means to cſtabliſh the true glory of a monarchy. 

« For rich and free ſubjects, as they are beſt governed, 
ſo they are moſt liable to do your majeſty ſervice either in 
peace or war, which next under God hath been the cauſe of 
the happy and famous victories of this nation, beyond other 
kingdoms of larger territories and greater number of people. 

«© What information ſocver contrary to this ſhall be 
brought unto your majeſty, can come from no other than 
ſuch, as for their own ends, under colour of advancing the 
prerogative, do indeed undermine and weaken royal power 
by impoveriſhing the ſubje&s, render this monarchy leſs 
glorious, and the people leſs able to ſerve your majeſty. 

« Having (by this that hath been ſaid) cleared our hearts 
and proceedings to your majeſty, our truſt is, that in your 
royal judgment we ſhall be free from the leaſt opinion of 
giving any unneceſſary ſtop to our proceedings in the matter 
of your ſupply, and that your majeſty will be pleaſed to en- 
tertain belief of our alacrity and cheerfulneſs in your ſervice, 
and that hereafter no ſuch misfortune ſhall befal us, to be 
miſunderitood by your majeſty in any thing. 

Wes all moſt humbly beſeech your majeſty to receive no 
information in this or any other buſineſs from private rela- 
tions, but to weigh and judge of our proceedings by thoſe 
reſolutions of the houle that thall be repreſented from our- 
ſelves. 

« This, rightly and graciouſty underſtood, we are confi- 
dent from the knowledge of your goodneſs and our own 
hearts, that the ending of this parliament ſhall be much 
more happy than the beginning, and be to all ages ſtiled the 
blefed pariiament, for making perfect union between the 
beſt king and the beſt people, that your majeſty may ever de- 
light in calling us together, and we in the comforts of your 
gragous favour towards us. 

& Tn this hope I return to my firſt errand, which will beft 
appear by that which I ſhall humbly defire you to hear, and 
being an humble petition from the houſe of commons, for 
redteſſing of thoſe many inconveniencies and diſtractions that 
have befallen your ſubjects by the billeting of ſoldiers in 
private men's houſes againſt their wills. 

«© Your royal progenitors have ever held our ſubjccts 
hearts the beſt garriſon of this kingdom; and our humble 
ſuit to your majeſty is, that our faith and loyalty may have 
ſuch a place in your royal thoughts, as to reſt aſſured, that 
all vour ſubjects will be ready to lay down their hves for the 
defence of your ſacred perſon, and this kingdom. 

„Not going ourſelves into our countries this Eaſter, we 
ſhould think it a great happineſs to us, as we know 1t would 
be a ſingular comfort and encouragement to them that ſent 
us hither, if we might but ſend them the news of a gracious 
an{wer from your majeſty in this particular, which the rea- 
{ons of the petition we hope will move your moſt excellent 
majeſty graciouſly to vouchſafe us.“ 


The petition concerning the billeting of ſoldiers, preſented to 
the king's moſt excellent majeſty. 

„IN all humility complaining, ſheweth unto your moſt 
Fechtent moajelty vour loyal and duritul commons now in 
parlament aftembled, that whereas by the fundamental laws 
of this realin, every freeman hath, and of right ought to 
have, a full and abſolute propriety in his goods and eftate, 
and that rherctore the billeting and placing the ſoldiers in the 
houſe of any ſuch freeman againſt his will, 1s directly contrary 
to the ſaid laws, under which we and our anceſtors have been 
folong and happily governed; yet in apparent violation of the 
ſaid ancient and undoubted right of all your majeſty's loyal 
ſubjects of this your kingdom in general, and to the grievous 
and inſupportable vexation and detriment of many counties 
and perſons in particular, a new and aln.oft unheard-of way 
hath been invented and put in practice, to lay ſoldiers upon 
them, ſcattered in companies here and there, even in the 
heart and bowels of this kingdom; and to compel many of 
your majeſty's ſubjects to receive and lodge them in their own 
houſes, and both themſelves and others to contribute towards 
the maintenance of them, to the exceeding great diſſervice of 
your majeſty, the general terror of all, and utter undoing of 
many of your people, inſomuch as we cannot ſufficiently re- 
count, or.in any way proportionable to the lively ſenſe that 
we have of our miſerics herein, are we able to repreſent unto 
your majeſty, the innumerous miſchiefs and moſt grievous 
vexations that by this means alone we do now ſuffer, whereof 
we v ili not preſume to trouble your ſacred ears with particular 
inſtances ; only, moſt gracious ſovereign, we beg leave to 
offer to your moſt gracious view, a compaſſionate confideration 
of a few of them in particular, 


vs 


. * 1, The ſervice of Almighty God is hereby preitly hin- 
dered, the people in many places not daring to repair to the 
church, leſt in the mean time the ſoldiers thould rifle their 
houſes. 

* 2. The ancient and good government of the country is 
hereby neglected and almoſt contemned. 

*. 3. Your officers of juſtice in performance of their duties 
have been reſiſted and endangered. 

* 4. The rents and revenues of your gentry greatly and 
generally diminiſhed; farmers to tecure themlelves from 
the ſoldiers infolence, being by the clamour of ſollicitation 
of their fearful and injured wives and children, enforced to 
give up their wonted dwellings, and to retire themſelves into 
places of more ſecure habitation. 

* 5. Huſbandmen, that are as it were the hands of the 
country, corrupted by ill example of the ſoldiers, and en- 
couraged to idle life, give over work, and rather ſeek to live 
idly at another man's charges, than by their own labours. 

*© 6. Tradeſmen and artificers almoſt diſcouraged, and 
being inforced to leave their trades, and to employ their time 
in preſerving themſelves and their families from cruelty. 

7. Markets untrequented, and our ways grown ſo dan- 
gerous, that the people dare not to pals to and tro upon their 
uſual occaſions. 

« 8. Frequent robberies, aſſaults, batteries, burglaries, 
rapes, rapines, murders, barbarous cruelties, and other mot} 
abominable vices, and outrages, are generally complained of 
from all parts, where theſe companies have been and had 
their abode, few of which infolencics have been fo much as 
queſtioned, and fewer according to their demerit puniſhed. 

“ 'FTheſe, and many other lamentable effects (moſt dread 
and dear {overeign) have by the billeting of ſoldiers already 
fallen upon us your loyal ſubjects, tending no leſs to the 
diflervice of your majeſty, than to their impoverithing and 


deſtruction, to that thereby they are exccedingly diſabled to 


yield to your mazeſty thole ſupplies for your urgent occaſions, 
which they heartily defire ; and yet they are further per- 
plexed with apprehenſion of more approaching dangers, one 
in regard of your ſubjects at home, the other of enemies from 
abroad, in both which reſpects it ſeems to threaten no ſmall 
calamity to the meaner ſort of your people, being exceeding 
poor, whereof in many places are great multitudes, and there- 
fore in times of more ſettled and moſt conſtant adminiſtration 
of juſtice, not caſily ruled, are moſt apt upon this oc- 
caſion to caſt off the reigns of government, and by 
joining themſelves with thoſe diſordered ſoldiers, are 
very likely to fall into mutiny and rebellion; which in 
faithful diſcharge of our duties we cannot forbear moſt 
humbly to preſent to your high and excellent wiſdom, be- 
ing preſſed with probable fears that ſome ſuch miſchief will 
ſhortly enſue, if an effectual and ſpeedy courſe be not taken 
to remove out of the land, or otherwiſe to diſband, thoſe un- 
ruly companies. 

For the ſecond, we do moſt humbly beſeech your ma- 
jeſty to take into your princely conſideration, that many of 
thoſe companies, befides their diſſolute diſpoſitions and car- 
riages, are ſuch as do openly profeſs themſelves papiſts, and 
therefore to be ſuſpected, that if occaſion ſerve they will ra- 
ther adhere to a foreign enemy of that religion, than to your 
majeſty, their liege lord and ſovereign, eſpecially ſome of 
their captains and commanders being as popiſhly affected as 
themſelves, and having ſerved in the wars on the part of the 
king of Spain and archducheſs againſt your majeſty's allies; 
which of what pernicious conſequence it may prove, and 
how prejudicial to the ſafety of your kingdom, we leave to 
your majeſty's high and princely wiſdom. 

And now upon thele, and many more which might be 
alleged, moſt weighty and important reaſons, grounded on 
the maintenance of the worſhip and ſervice of Almighty 
God, the continuance and advancement of your majeſty's 
high honour and profit, the preſervation of the ancient and 
undoubted liberties of your people, and therein of juſtice, 
induſtry, valour, which nearly concern the glory and happi- 
neſs of your majeſty and all your ſubjects, and the prevent— 


ing of calamity and ruin both of church and common- 
wealth : 


« We your majeſty's moſt humble and loyal ſubjects the 
knights, citizens, and burgefles of your houſe of com- 
mons, in the name of all the commonalty of your king— 
dom, who are upon this occafion moſt miſerably diſcon- 
folate and afflicted, proſtrate at the throne of your grace 
and juſtice, do moſt ardently beg a preſent remove of 
this inſupportable burden, and that your majeſtyawould 
be graciouſly pleaſed to ſecure us from the like preſſure 
in the time to come.“ 
ON; 


iy 
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The manner in which the king and the commons tranſacted 
together is very pleaſant, There was nothing but evaſion 
and artifice on both fides : they expreſſed not their thoughts 
when they ſpoke to each other, and yet underſtood one ano- 
ther perfectly, though they made as if they did not. The 
commons knew that the reaſons to juſtify the delay of ſupply, 
alleged in their repreſentation, were not valid, and that the 
king was perſuaded of the ſame : but they thought he would 
ſeem to be ſatisfied with them, in order not to oblige them 
to tell him to his face they could not rely on his promiſes, 
and conſidered this delay as the only way to have their griev- 
ances redrefſed. The king feigned to be ignorant of this 
motive, and took advantage of the commons ufing obſcure 
infinuations inſtead of ſpeaking plainly. On theother hand, 
though the king had no deſign to redreſs grievances, he 
would however have it thought he intended it as ſoon as the 
affair of ſupply was diſpatched. The commons on their 
part feigning not to know his intention, had a mind to make 
bclieve that the delay of ſupply proceeded from quite another 
cauſe, though they were ſure the King could not miſtake, 
But as the king did not think himſelf obliged to uſe the ſame 
ceremony with the commons as they ought to uſe with him, 
he talked to them in a higher tone, knowing they would not, 
without neceſſity, be induced to ſpeak more clearly. To 
their repreſentation therefore he made this reply: 


&« Mr. ſpeaker, and gentlemen, 

« WHEN I ſent you my laſt meſſage, I did not expect 
a reply, for I intended it to haſten you : I told you at your 
firſt meeting, this time was not to be ſpent in words, and J 
am ſure it is leſs fit for diſputes, which it I had a deſire to en- 
tertain, Mr. ſpeaker's preamble might have given me ground 
enough: the queſtion is not now what liberty you have in 
diſpoſing of matters handled in your houſe, but rather at this 
time what is fit to be done. 

% Wherefore I hope you will follow my example, in ef- 
chewing diſputations, and fall ro your important buſineſs, 
You make a proteſtation of your affection and zeal to my 
prerogative, grounded upon ſuch good and juſt reaſons, that 
I muſt believe you: but I look that you uſe me with the like 
charity, to believe what I have declared more than once, 
ſince your meeting with us, that IJ am as forward as you for 
the neceſſary preſervation of your true liberties. Let us not 
ſpend ſo much time in this, that may hazard both my prero- 
gative and your libertics to our enemies. 

To be ſhort, go oa ſpeedily with your buſineſs, with- 
out any more apologies, for time calls faſt on you, which 
will neither ſtay for you nor me. Wherefore it is my duty 
to haſten, as knowing the neceſſity of it, and yours to give 
credit to what I ſay, as to him that fits at the helm. 

* For what concerns your petition, 1 ſhall make anſwer 
in a convenicnt time.” 


The commons, as I ſa:d, meant to reap ſome advantage 
by the five ſubſidies they were willing to grant the king; 
and this was a neceſſary condition, which they continually 
inſinuated, though they avoided uſing that exprefſion*. To that 
end they had prepared a petition to be preſented to the king, 
in the name of both houſes, to which they defired the con- 
currence of the lords, This petition was termed the Peti- 
tion of Right, becauſe it was pretended not to deſire of the 
king any grace or favour, but only the maintenance of the 
liberties of the ſubject. For this reaſon it was to be folemn- 
ly preſented to the king on his throne by way of bill, and the 


king was to reply to it ina parliamentary manner. A draught 


of it had been ſent to the lords for their concurrence t. The 
King was alarmed at it. He was defirous to avoid receiving 
ſuch a petition, which too plainly eſtabliſhed the rights of the 
people, becauſe he ſaw, if he rejected it, he ſhould loſe the 
five ſubſidies, the bill not being yet paſled. On the other 
hand, in granting the contents of the petition, he himſelf tied 
up his hands for the future, and confefled withal, that the 
acts of authority he had hitherto exerciſed, were contrary to 
law. Into this ſtreight perciſely it was that the commons 
meant to draw him by the petition of right. Whereof he 
omitted nothing in his power to divert the blow. As he had 
a great influence in the upper houſe, he ſo managed, that the 
lords, by pretending to agree with the commons upon the ſub- 
ſtance of the petition, moved the praying his majeſty ro make 
the following declarations : 

** 1. That the good old law called Magna Charta, and the 
ſix ſtatutes, conceived to be declarations and explanations 


From the 21ſt to the 25th of April, in a grand committee, they ſpent 
moſt of their time in debate about martial law, and about the petition of 
right, Ruſhworth, tom. I. p. 545. 

The king's ſerjeant Aſhley ſaid in his diſcourſe, that “ the propoſitions 


of that law, do till ſtand in force to all intents and pur- 
poſes, RS 

©. 2; That his majeſty would be pleaſed graciouſly th de- 
clare, that according to Magna Charta, and the i tures 
aforenamed, as alfo according to, the moſt ancient cuſtoms 
and laws of this land, every tree ſubject of this realm nach a 
fundamental propriety in his goods, and a fundamental liberty 
of his perſon. | | 

* 3. That his majeſty would be graciouſly pleaſed to de- 
clare, that it is his royal pleaſure to ratify and confirm unto 
all and every his loyal and faithful ſubjects, all their ancient, 
ſeveral, juſt liberties, privileges, and rights, in as ample and 
beneficial manner, to all intents and purpoles, as their an- 
ceſtors did enjoy the fame under the beſt of his moſt noble 
progenitors. 

4. That his majeſty would be further pleaſed graciouſly 
to declare, for the good content of his loyal ſubjects, and tor 
the ſecuring them from future fear, that in all cafes within 
the cognizances of the common law, concerning the. libertics 
of the ſubject, his majeſty would proceed according to the 
common law of this land, and according to the laws eſta— 
bliſhed in the kingdom, and in no other manner or wile. 

** 5. As touching his majeſty's royal prerogative, intrin— 
fical to his ſovereignty, and betruſted him withal from God, 
* ad communem totins populi ſalutem, & non ad deftruc- 
tionem,' That his majeſty would reſolve, not to ule or divert 
the ſame, to the prejudice of any his loyal people in the 
propriety of their goods, or liberty of their perſons: and in 
caſe for the ſecurity of his majeſty's royal perſon, the com- 
mon ſafety of his people, or the peaceable government of 
this kingdom, his majeſty ſhall find 1 Thi: cauſe, tor reaton o 
ſtate, to impriſon or reſtrain any man's perſon, his majeſty 
would graciouſly declare, that within a convenient time he 
ſhail and will expreſs the caute of the commitment or re- 
ſtraint, either general or ſpecial ; and upon a cauſe to ex— 
preſſed, will leave him immediately to be tried according to 
the common juſtice of the kingdom.“ 

But the commons avoided this ſnare, plainly perceiving it 
was only an artifice to evade the pctiton ot right, which 
would become as uſeleſs, after theſe declarations. Indecd, 
there was a great difference, as we ſhall ice preſently, between 
theſe declarations, and what was required in the petition. 
The declarations were all exprefled in general terms, which 
gave the king room to cavil upon the pertormance of each 
article, as he had done in the affair of the loans, and the im- 

ꝓpriſonment of thoſe that refuſed to comply. In thole cles, the 
king did not pretend to act contrary to theſe laws, but rather 
thought himſelf authorized by the law; and the judges of 
the realm had countenanced his pretenſions. But the pcrt.tion 
of right was more full and expreſs, and left but little rooin tor 
cavils. On the other hand, the difference was not leis be— 
tween the direct and parliamentary reply deinanded by the 
commons, and the bare and general declarations which were 
not capable of contenting the people. So, the commons en— 
tirely rejected the propoſition ot he lords. 

The king not ſuccecding in his deſign by means of the up— 
per-houſe, tried to ſatisfy the commons by making them, of 
his own accord, the ſame offers the lords had ſcemed only to 
defire of him. To that purpoſe, having ſent tor both houſes 
to Whitehall, the lord keeper, in his preſence, ſpoke to them 
in the following manner : 


* My lords, and ye the knights, citizens and burgeſſes of 
the houſe of commons. 

© YE cannot but remember the great and important af- 
fairs, concerning the ſafety both of ſtate and religion, de- 
clared firſt from his majeſty's own mouth, to be the cauſes 
of the aſſembling of this parliament ; the ſenſe whereof, as 
it doth daily increaſe with his majeſty, ſo it ought to do, and 
and his majeſty doubts not but it doth ſo with you, fince the 
danger increaſeth every day, both by effluxion of time, and 
preparations of the enemy. 

* Yct his majeſty doth well weigh, that this expence of 
time hath been occaſioned by the debate which hath ariſen 
in both houſes, touching the liberty of the ſubject; in 
which, as his majeſty takes in good part the purpoſe and in- 
tent of the houſes, ſo clearly and frequently profeſſed, that 
they would not diminiſh or blemiſh his juſt prerogative ; 
ſo he preſumes that ye will all confeſs it a point of extra- 


ordinary grace and juſtice in him, to ſuffer it to reſt ſo long 


in diſpute without interruption ; but now his majeſty, con- 
ſidering the length of time which it hath taken, and tearing; 


made by the commons tended rather to anarchy than monarchy, and that 
they muſt allow the king to govern by acts of tate. ” For which the lords 
committed him, and he recanted, Ruſhworth, tom. I. p. 545, Whitelock, 
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nothing ſo much as any future loſs of that, whereof every 
hour and minute is ſo precious; and foreſeeing that the or- 
dinary way of debate, though never ſo carefully huſbanded, 
in regard of the form of both houſes, neceflarily takes 
more time than the affairs of Chriſtendom can permit ; his 
majeſty out of great princcly care, hath thought of this ex- 
pedient to ſhorten the buſineſs, by declaring the clearneſs 
of his own heart and intention : and therefore hath com- 
manded me to let you know, “ That he holdeth the ſtatute 
of Magna Charta, and the other fix ſtatutes infiſted upon 
for the ſubjects liberty, to be all in force, and affures you, 
that he will maintain all his ſubjects in the juſt freedom of 
their perſons, and ſafety of their eſtares; and that he will 
govern according to the laws and ſtatutes of this realm ; and 
that ye ſhall find as much ſecurity in his majeſty's royal word 
and promiſe, as in the ſtrength of any law ye can make ; fo 
that hereafter ye ſhall never have cauſe to complain.” The 
conclufion is, that his majeſty prayeth God, who hath hitherto 
blefled this kingdom, and put into his heart to come to you 
this day, to make the ſucceſs thereof happy both to king 
and people: and therefore he defires that no doubt or diſtruſt 
may poſſeſs any man, but that ye will all proceed unani— 
mouſly to the buſineſs.” 

The commons avoided this ſnare, as the former, and firm- 
ly adhercd to the petition of right. A few days after ſecretary 
Coke brings them a freſh meſſage from the king, to know 
whether the houſe will reſt on his royal word, declared to 
them by the lord keeper, which if they do, he aſſures them, 
it ſhall be royally performed. 

This melſlage occaſioned great debates , becauſe Coke and 
the reſt of the court-party uſed their utmoſt endeavours, 
to perſuade-the houſe to what the king propoſed, that 1s, to 
lay afide the petition of right, and reſt upon his majeſty's 
promiſe, Sir Thomas Wentworth concluded the debate, fay- 
ing, © That never houſe of parliament truſted more in the 
goodneſs of their king, for their own private, than the pre- 
lent, but we are ambitious that his majeſty's goodneſs may re- 
main to poſterity, and we are accountable to a public truſt : 
and therefore ſecing there hath been a public violation of the 
laws by his miniſters, nothing will ſatisfy him but a public 
amends; and our defires to vindicate the ſubjects right by 
bill, are no more than are laid down in former laws with ſome 
modeſt proviſion for inſtruction, performance and execution.” 
This ſo well agreed with the ſenſe of the houſe, that they 
made it the ſubje&t of a meſſage to be delivered by the 
ſpcaker to his majeſty. 

Amidſt thoſe deliberations, another meſſage was delivered 
from his majeſty by ſecretary Coke, to this effect: That 
howſocver we proceed in this buſineſs we have in hand, 
which his majeſty will not doubt, but to be according to 
our conſtant profeſſion, and ſo as he may have cauſe to 
give us thanks ; yet his reſolution 1s, that both his royal 
care, and hearty and tender affection towards all his lov- 
ing ſubjects, ſhall appear to the whole kingdom, and all 
the world, that he will govern us according to the laws 
and cuſtoms of this realm; that he will maintain us in the 
liberties of our perſons, and properties of our goods, ſo as 
we may enjoy as inuch happineſs as our forefathers in their 
beſt times: and that he will rectify what hath been, or may 
be found amiſs among lt us, ſo that hereafter there may be no 
juſt cauſe to complain. Wherein, as his majeſty will rank 
himſelf amongſt the beſt of kings, and ſhew he hath no in- 
tention to invade or impeach our lawful liberties, or right; ſo 
he will have us to match ourſelves with the beſt ſubjects, not 
by incroaching upon that ſovereignty or prerogative, which 
God hath put into his hands for ourgood, but by containing 
ourſelves within the bounds and Jaws of our forefathers, with- 
out reſtraining them, or enlarging them by new explanations, 
interpretations, expolitions, or additions in any fort, which, 
he telleth us he will not give way unto. 

IJ hat the weight of the affairs of the kingdom and Chriſ- 
tendom do preſs him more and more, and that the time is 
now grown to that point of maturity, that it cannot endure 
long debate or delay; fo as this ſeſſion of parliament muſt 
continue no longer than Tueſday come ſevennight at the fur- 
theſt : In which time his majeſty, for his part, will be ready 
to perform what he promiſed; and if the houſe be not as ready 
to do that is fit for themſelves, it ſhall be their own faults. 

And upon affurance of our good diſpatch and correſpon- 
dence, his majeſty declarcth, that his royal intention is to 
have another ſeſſion of parliament at Michaelmas next, for 
the perfecting of ſuch things as cannot now be done.” Sn 

All this was not able to divert the commons from their 
durpoſe of turning the petition of right into an act of parlia- 


Du:ing the debates ſome ſaid, that the king's word was to be taken in 
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ment. The threat of putting an end to the ſeſſion frightened 
them not, the king having gone too far to recede. 'The only 
point was to know, whether he would grant by bill, what he 
was willing to grant any other way; and he could not break 
with the parliament on that account, without forfeiting en- 
tirely the love of his people, and loſing the five ſubſidies. So 
the commons would not miſs this opportunity of firmly eſta- 
bliſhing the rights of the ſubjects. Here follows what the 
ſpeaker ſaid to the king, in the name of the commons, hav- 
ing firſt thanked him for his gracious aſſurance, that he 
would govern according to the laws, and told him, that the 
commons greateſt confidence was in his goodneſs. 

rue it is, they cannot but remember the public truſt, 
for which they are accountable to preſent and future time; and 
their defires are, that your majeſty's goodneſs might, in fruit 
and memory, be the bleſſing and joy of poſterity. 

*© 'They ſay alſo, that of late there hath been public vio- 
lation of the laws, and the ſubjects liberties, by ſome of 
your majeſty's miniſters, and thence conceive, that no leſs 
than a public remedy will raiſe the dejected hearts of your 
loving ſubjects, to a cheerful ſupply of your majeſty, or 
make them receive content in the proceedings of this 
houle, 

From thoſe conſiderations, they moſt humbly beg your 
majeſty's leave, to lay hold of that gracious offer of yours, 
which gave them aſſurance, that if they thought fit to ſecure 
themſelves in their rights and liberties, by way of bill, or 
otherwiſe, ſo it might be provided with due reſpect to God's 
honour, and the public good, you would be graciouſly pleated 
to give way unto it. Far from their intent'ons it is, any way 
to incroach upon your ſovereignty or prerogative ; nor have 
they the leaſt thought of ſtretching or enlarging the former 
laws in any ſort, by any new interpretations or additions ; the 
bounds of their defires extend no farther, than to ſome ncccf- 
ſary explanation of that which is truly comprehended within 
the juſt ſenſe and meaning of thoſe laws, with ſome moderate 
proviſion for execution and performance, as in times paſt up- 
on like occaſion hath been uſed. 

* The way how to accompliſh theſe their humble deſires, 
is now in ſerious confideration with them, wherein they hum- 
bly aſſure your majeſty, they will neither loſe time, nor ſeek 
any thing of your majeſty, but that they hope may be fit for 
dutiful and loyal ſubjects to aſk, and for a gracious and juſt 
king to grant.” 


His majeſty's anſwer was delivered by the lord keeper, as 
follows: 


* Mr. ſpeaker, and you gentlemen of the houſe of commons. 

* HIS majeſty hath commanded me to tell you, that he 
expected an anſwer by your actions, and not delay by 
your diſcourſe : ye acknowledge this truſt and confidence 
in your proceedings, but his majeſty ſees not how you re- 
quite him by your confidence of his word and actions: 
for what need explanations, if ye doubted not the per- 
formance of the true meaning ? For explanations will 
hazard an incroachment upon his prerogative. And it may 
well be ſaid, what need a new law to confirm an old, 
if you repoſe confidence in the declaration his majeſty, made 
by me to both houſes ? and yourſelves acknowledge that 
your greateſt truſt and confidence muſt be in his majeſty's 
grace and goodneſs, without which nothing ye can frame 
will be of ſafety, or avail to you: yet, to ſhew clearly the 
ſincerity of his majeſty's intentions, he is content that a bill 
be drawn for a confirmation of Magna Charta, and the other 
fix ſtatutes, inſiſted upon for the ſubjects liberties, if ye 
ſhall chuſe that as the beſt way, but ſo as it may be without 
additions, paraphraſes, or explanations. 

Thus if you pleaſe you may be ſecured from your need- 
leſs fears, and this parliament may have a happy wiſhed for 
end: whereas by the contrary, if you ſeek to tie your king 
by new, and indeed impoſſible, bonds, you muſt be ac- 
countable to God and the country for the ill ſucceſs of this 
meeting. His majeſty hath given his royal word, that ye 
ſhall have no cauſe to complain hereafter ; leſs than which 
hath been enough to reconcile great princes, and therefore 


ought much more to prevail between a king and his ſub- 
jects. 


** Laſtly, I am commanded to tell you, that his majeſty's 


pleaſure is, that without further replies or meſſages, or other 
unneceſſary delays, ye do what ye mean to do ſpeedily, re— 
membering the laſt meſſage that ſecretary Coke brought you 
in point of time; his majeſty always intending to perform 
his promiſe to his power.” | 


To this anſwer the king preſently after adds the following 


- 


a parliamentary way, Whitelock, p. 10. 
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meſſage, brought by ſecretary Coke, to preſs the houſe to rely 
on the .king's word, notwithſtanding the intimation of his 
good pleaſure for a bill, wy That he had rather follow others, 
than begin to enter into this buſineſs 3 loſs of time hath bcen 
the greateſt complaint ; the matter fallen now into conſider- 
ation, is what way to take, whether to rely on his majeſty's 
word, or on a bill: It we will confider the advantage we 
have in taking his majeſty's word, it will be of the largeſt 
extent, and we ſhall chuſe that, that hath moſt aſſurance ; an 
act of parliament is by the conſent of the King and parlia- 
ment; but this aſſurance by word, is, that he will govern us 
by the laws; the King promiles that, and alto, that they 
{hall be ſo executed, that we ſhall enjoy as much freedom 
as ever: this contains many laws, and a grant of all good 
laws; nay, it contains a confirmation of thoſe very laws, 
aſſurance, which binds the king further than the law can: 
firſt it binds his affection, which 1 the greateſt bond be- 
tween king and ſubje&t, and that binds his judgment alſo, 
nav. his honour, and that not at home, but abroad ; the 
royal word of a king, is the ground of all treaty ; nay, it 
binds his conſcience : this confirmation between both houſes, 
is in nature of a vow : for my part, I think it is the greateſt 
advantage to rely on his majeſty's word. He further added, 
this debate was fitter to be done before the houle, and not 
before the committee, and that it was a new courle to go to 
a committee of the whole houle *.“ : 

This anſwer and metlage clearly ſhew, how much the king 
dreaded the petition of right, which was preparing for him, 
He juſtly ſuppoſed, it would contain not only the ſubſtance 
of Magna Charta and the fix ſtatutes, but alſo explanations 
which would prevent all cavils concerning the true meaning 
of theſe laws, which was what he would have avoided to ap- 
prove, for fear of tying up his hands. The great charter and 
the ſix ſtatutes had long been 1n force; but that had not pre- 
vented his exacting money from his ſubjects by way of loan, 
and impriſoning ſuch as refuſed to comply. He was lo far 
from owning, he had acted contrary to the laws, that he had 
cauſed his proceedings to be approved by the judges of the 
realm. In offering therefore to confirm Magna Charta: by a 
hill, he left things in their preſent ſtate, and the people would 
have reaped no benefit from the new bill. This is what the 
lord keeper could not forbear intimating, when he ſaid, he 
did not ſec any occafion for a new law to confirm an old. But 
that he would have inſinuated, that the old law was not in- 
fringed, and therefore the King was very willing to confirm 
it, provided there were no additions, explanations, and inter- 
pretations. But nothing was more apt to ſhew the commons 
the neceſſity of theſe explanations, than the king's endeavours 
to avoid them. His extreme defire, that his word ſhould be 
relied on, was a very ſtrong reaſon to ſecure the liberties of 
the ſubject, by ſomething more binding. It is true indeed, 
the words of princes are capable of reconciling them to each 
other, when at variance; but this ſuppoſes a mutual confi- 
dence, without. which the bare word cannot beget a perfect re- 
conciliation. Now the point was to know, whether the king's 
word might be ſafely taken, which the commons did not be- 
lieve, though they durſt not openly declare it. Beſides, their 
having been told, that the king's promiſe to govern according 
to law, was a greater ſecurity than the laws themſelves, was 
a plain indication, that the king did not think it impracti- 
cable to evade the law. Hence therefore they drew a freſh 
argument for binding the King by a more expreſs and poſitive 
law than thoſe hitherto enacted. 

We may further obſerve, that it is very ſurpriſing, the ſe- 
cretary, in the concluſion of the meſſage, ſhould teach the 
commons how this matter ought to be debated in the houſe, 
inſinuating that to go to a committee of the whole houſe was 
a new courſe. For the better underſtanding the deſign of this 
inſinuation, the reader muſt know, that before the houſe a 
member cannot ſpeak but once upon the ſame point, and 
having aſſerted his opinion, is not allowed to anſwer or reply. 
But when the houſe is turned into a committee, there is 
greater freedom. Every one may argue, anſwer, reply, as he 
thinks fit, By this means the points in debate are fully cleared, 
ſo that it is eaſy for cach to form his opinion upon the argu- 
ments, anſwers, and replies he has heard. It ſeems therefore, 
by what the ſecretary inſinuated to the commons, the king 
feared all explanations that might ariſe from this way of de- 
bating. But they did not think proper to receive his inſtruc- 
tions, or alter their uſual method *, The houſe therefore was 


* Rapin has confounded this anſwer and meſſage, as if delivered at the 
ſime time by the lord keeper, See Ruſhworth, tom. I. p. 557. 

Sir John Elliot replied to the king's meſſage, that the "proceeding in a 
committee, is more honourable and advantageous to the king and the houſe, 
tor that way leads moſt to truth, and it 1s a more open way, and where 
every man may add his reaſon, and make anſwer upon the hearing of other 


men's reaſons and arguments, Ibid. 
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turned into a committee to take into confideration, all that 
could be ſaid for or againſt what the king defired. The ge- 
neral ſenſe of the houſe was expreſſed as follows, by one of thh 
members, with whom the majority agreed: 

Was it ever known (ſaid he) that general words were a 
ſufficient ſatisfaction to particular grievances? Was ever a 
verbal declaration of the King, Verbum Regni? When 
grievances be, the parliament is to redreis them. Did ever 
parliament rely on meflages ? They put vp petitions of 
their grievances, and the king never anſwered them: the 
King's anſwer is very gracious; but what is the law of the 
rcaim? that is the queſtion, I put no diftlidence in his 
majeſty; the king muſt ſpeak by a record, and in particu- 
lars, and not in general. Did you ever know the King's 
meſſage come into a bill of ſubſidies? All ſucceeding kings 
will ſay, ye muſt truſt me as well as ye did my predecet- 
ſors, and truſt my meflages ; but metlages of love never 
came into parliament. Let us put up a petition of tight : 
not that I diſtruſt the King, but that I cannot take bis truſt, 
but in a parliamentary way.“ 

As the commons had reſolved, that ſupply and grievances 
ſhould go hand in hand, the petition of right was no ſooner 
ready, but they mace a farther progreſs in the aff.ir of the 
ſubſidies, ordering that the two firſt ſhould be paid the 1oth 
of July, one more the 12th of October, another the 2oth of 
December, and the laſt the 1ſt of March. This was done 
to take from the king all pretence ot complaining, that the 
affair of ſupply was neglected ; but this did not farisfy him. 
He wiſhed the ſubſidy bill to be drawn and pafled, before the 
petition of right was preſented to him, which the commons 
were fully reſolved not to do, being perſuaded that as ſoon 
as the ſubſidy bill ſhould be patled, the parliament would be 
prorogued or diffolved. So that fame day, they ſent the peti- 
tion of right to the lords for their concurience?. But, be— 
fore it was obtained, the commons ſaw themſelves obliged to 
ſuſtain two freſh attacks, one from the king, the other from 
the houſe of lords, where the court part“ was very ſtrong. 

The lords being employed in examining the petition of 
right, defired a conference with the commons, where the 
lord keeper ſaid, he had propoſed to the houſe ſome altera- 
tions in the petition, to render it leſs harſh, and more agree- 
able to his majeſty, to the end, what was defired might be 
the more readily obtained: that whilſt the lords were debat- 
ing upon the commitments, they received a letter from his 
majeſty, which they deſired to communicate to the commons; 
and 1t was read to them accordingly. 


To the right truſty and right well-beloved, the lords ſpiritual 
and temporal, of. the higher houſe ot parliament. 
“Carolus Rex. 

WE being defirous of nothing more than the ad- 
vancement of the peace and profperity of our pcople, have 
given leave to free debate upon the higheſt points of our 
prerogative-royal, which in the time of our predeceſſors, 
kings and queens of this realch, were ever reſtrained as 
matters that they would not have diſcuſſed; and in other 
things we have been willing ſo far to deſcend to the defires 
of our good ſubjects, as might fully ſatisfy all moderate minds, 
and free them from all juſt fears and jealouſies, which thoſe 
meſſages we have hitherto ſent into the commons houſe, will 
well demonſtrate uato the world; yet we find it till inſiſted 
upon, that in no cafe. whatſoever, ſhould it never fo nearly 
concern matters of ſtate government, we, or our privy-coun- 
cil, have no power to commit any man without the cauſe 
ſhewed.; whereas it often happens, that ſhould the cauſe be 
ſhewed, the ſervice itſelf would thereby be deſtroyed and de- 
feated, and the cauſe alleged muſt be ſuch as may be deter— 
mined by our judges of our courts of Wellminſter, in a legal 
and ordinary way of juſtice ;- whereas the cauſes may be ſuch, 
as thoſe judges have not capacity of judicature, nor rules of 
law to direct and guide their judgment in caſes of that tran- 
ſcendent nature; which happening ſo often, the very in- 
croaching on that conſtant rule of government, for ſo many 
ages within this kingdom practiſed, would toon diſſolve the 
very foundation and frame of our monarchy. Wherefore as 
to our commons, we made fair propoſitions, which might 
equally preſerve the juſt liberty of the ſubject: ſo, my lords, 
we have thought good to let you know, that without the over- 
throw of ſovercignty, we cannot ſuffer this power to be im— 
peached ; notwithſtanding, to clear our conſcience and juſt 


It was carried up by fir Edward Coke, fir Dudley Diggs, and Mt, Lit- 
tleton. Six weeks were ſpent in hearing the king's counſel againſt the peti- 
tion, and the commons defence of it. The managers for the petition were, 
tir Edward Coke, Mr, Selden, fir Dudley Diggs, ferjeant Glanvile, fir 
Henry Martin, and Mr, Maſon, Coke, p. 207. Edit. 1697. 
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intentions, this we publiſh, that it is not in our heart, nor 
will we ever extend our royal power, lent unto us from God, 
beyond the juſt rule of moderation, in any thing which ſhall 
be contrary to our laws and cuſtoms, wherein the ſafety of 
our people ſhall be our only aim. And we do hereby de- 
clarc our royal pleaſure and reſolution to be, which God 
willing, we ſhall ever conſtantly continue and maintain, that 
neither we nor our privy council ſhall, or will, at any time 
hercafter, commit, or command to priſon, or otherwiſe re- 
ſtrain the perſon of any, for not lending money to us, nor 
for any juſt cauſe, which in our conſcience doth not con- 
cern the public good and ſafety of us and our people, we 
will not be drawn to pretend any cauſe, wherein our judg- 
ment and conſcience is not ſatisfied with; baſe thoughts, wc 
hope, no man can imagine will fall into our royal breaſt; and 
that in all caſes of this nature, whh ſhall hereafter happen, 
we ſhall, upon the humble petition of the party, or addreſs 
of our judges unto us, readily and really expreſs the true cauſe 
of their commitment or reſtraint, ſo ſoon as with conveniency 
and ſafety the ſame is fit to be diſcloſed and exprefled ; and 
that in all cauſes criminal, of ordinary juriſdiction, our 
judges ſhall proceed to the deliverance or bailment of the 
priloner, according to the known and ordinary rules of the 
laws of this land, and according to the ſtatutes of Magna 
Charta, and thoſe other fix ſtatutes inſiſted upon, which we 
do take knowledge, ſtand in full force, and which we intend 
not to abrogate and weaken againſt the true intention thereof. 
This we have thought fit to ſignify, the rather to ſhorten any 
long debate upon this great queſtion, the ſeaſon of the year 
being ſo far advanced, and our great occaſions of ſtate, not 
lending any more days for longer continuance of this ſeſhon 
of parliament.” 


Given under our fignet, at our palace at Weſtminſter, 
20 Maii, the fourth year of our reign. 


The commons took no notice of this letter, or rather, diſ- 
ſembled their vexation at the king's artifices, who by obſcure 
and doubtful expreſſions, and by ſundry reſtrictions, was pre- 
paring means to evade his promiſes, at the very time he would 
have them to be received as folemn, authentic, and ſatistac— 
tory. This may be plainly ſcen, if the terms of the letter be 
carefully conſidered, as well as the king's intent in writing it: 
which was to evade the petition of right, and be left at liberty 
to uſe his prorogative as he had hitherto done. 

The ſecond attack the commons had to ſuſtain, came from 
the lords. They moved, at a conference, the adding to the 
petition of right, a clauſe which would have rendered it ufe- 
leſs, at Jeaſt, according to the court's intention, by whom, 
very probably, the houſe of lords was directed. The addi- 
tional clauſe was as follows : 

«© We preſent this our humble petition to your majeſty, 
with care not only of preſerving our own Jiberties, but 
with due regard to leave entire that ſovereign power where- 
with your majeſty is truſted for the protection, ſafety, and 
happineſs of the people.“ 

This addition was examincd and debated with great exact— 
neſs in the houſe of commons; and the general opinion was, 
that it ought to be rejected, chiefly for three realons. The 
firſt, becaule of the ambiguity of the words Sovereign Power, 
which the parliamets had never uſed in ſpeaking of the king's 
prerogatives. The ſecond, becauſe this addition was in the 
nature of a ſaving of the king's ſovereignty, which rendered 


the petition of no force, It was alleged, that in the reign of 


Edward I. the parhament having preſented the like petition 
to the king, he would have added theſe words, “ ſaving the 
king's right and ſovercignty ;” but the parliament would 
not conſent to it, becauſe ſuch ſavings render uſeleſs whatever 
they are annexcd to. It was ſaid likewiſe, that for the ſame 
reaſon the kings would never ſuffer the clergy to inſert in any 
of their acts, “ ſaving the honour of God and the church.” 
The third reaſon was, that if this addition was general, and 
had no reference to the petition, there was no need of admit- 
ting it, But if, on the contrary, it did refer to the petition, 
it evidently rendered the petition of no effect. 

The clauſe being thus rejected by the commons, the lords 
durſt not throw out the petition , on account of that addi- 
tion, which, in truth, was not abſolutely. neceflary. So, be- 
ing ſatisfied with giving the king this teſtimony of their affec- 
tion for his ſervice, they inſiſted no longer upon the additional 
clauſe, Then the two houſes reſolved to preſent the petition 


* By Mr, Alford, Mr. Pimm, Mr. Hackwell, fir Edward Coke, fir Tho- 
mas Wentworth, Mr. Noy, Mr. Selden, Mr, Maſon, Mr, Glanvile, and fir 
Henry Martin. See Ruſhworth, tom. I. p. 562. 

In a committee oi the whole houie, the lord Say moved, that thoſe 


lords who ſtood tor the liberties of the nation, might make their proteſtation, 


to remain upon record; and that the oppolite party ſhould, with their 
9 


to the king, and to pray his majeſty to give his anſwer in 
full parliament, that it might be enrolled, and ſerve hereafter 
for rule to the courts of juſtice as an act of parliament. The 
2d of June the king came to the parliament to give the royal 
aſſent to the petition of right, and ſpoke thus to both houſes: 


© Gentlemen, 

© I am come hither to perform my duty. I think no man 
can think it long, fince I have not taken to many days in an- 
ſwering the petition, as ye ſpent weeks in framing it: and J 
am come hither to ſhew you, that as well in formal things as 
in effential, I defire to give you as much content as in me 
lies.“ 

The lord keeper added ſomething farther; but, as there is 
nothing material in his ſpeech, I do not think it neceflary to 
inſert it. After he had done ſpeaking, the petition was read 
aloud, being expreſſed in theſe words“: 


To the king's moſt excellent majeſty, 
«© HUMBLY ſhew unto our ſovereign lord the king, the 


lords ſpiritual and temporal, and commons, in parliament af- 
ſembled, that, whereas it is declared and enacted by a ſtatutc, 
made 1n the time of the raigne of king Edward the firſt, com- 
monly called Statutum de Tallagio non concedendo, that no 
tallage or aide ſhould be laid or levied, by the King or his 
heirs, in this realm, without the good-will and aflent of the 
archbiſhopps, biſhopps, earles, barons, knights, burgefles, 
and other the freemen of the cominalty of this realme : and by 
authority of parliament houlden in the five and twentieth yere 
of the raigne of king Edward the third, it is-declared and 
enacted, that from thenceforth noe perſon ſhall be compelled 
to make any loincs to the king againſt his will, becauſe ſuch 
loanes were againſt reaſon, and the franchile of the land; and 
by other lawesof this realm it is provided, that none ſhall be 
charged by any charge or impolition, called a benevolence, 
nor by ſuch like charge, by which the ſtatuts before mentiuned, 
and other good laws and ſtatuts of this realme, your ſubjects 
have inherited this freedom, that they ſhould not be compelled 
to contribute to any tax, tallage, aide, or other like charge, 
nor ſett by common conſent in parliament. 

© Yet nevertheleſs of late divers commiſſions, directed to 
ſundric commilfioners in ſeveral counties, with inſtructions, 
have been iſſued, by means whereof your pcople have bene 
in divers places aſſembled, and required to lend certain 
ſummes of money unto your majeſtic, and many of them 
upon their refuſal ſoc to doe, have had an oath adminiſtered 
unto them, not warrantable by the lawes and ſtatuts of this 
realme, and have been conſtrained to become bound to make 
appearance, and give attendance before your privie-councell, 
and in other places, and others of them have bene therefore 
impriſoned, confined, and ſundric other wayes moleſted and 
diſquieted : and divers other charges have becn laide and lea- 
vied upon your people in ſeverall counties, by lord-lieute- 
nants, deputie-lieutenants, commiſſioners for muſters, juſtices 
of peace, and others, by commaunde or direction from your 
majeſtie, or your privy-councell, againſt the laws and free 
cuſtomes of the realme. | 

* And where alſoe by the ſtatute called, The Greate Char— 
ter of the Liberties of England, it is declared and enacted, 
That no freeman may be taken or impriſoned, or be dif- 
ſcized of his freehold or liberties, or his free cuſtomes, or be 
outlawed or exiled, or in any manner deſtroyed, but by the 
lawfull judgment of his peercs, or by the lawe of the land. 

* And in the eight and twentieth yere of the reigne of 
king Edward the Third, it was declared and enacted by au— 
thoritie of parliament, that no man of what eſtate or condi- 
tion that he be, ſhould be put out of his lands or tenements, 
nor taken, nor impriſoned, nor diſhcrited, nor putt to death 
without being brought to anſwer by due proceſs of law. 

“ Nevertheleſs againſt the tenor of the ſaid ſtatuts, and 
other the good lawes and ſtatuts of your realme, to that end 
provided, divers of your ſubjects have of late beene im— 
priſoned, without any juſt cauſe ſhewed ; and when for their 
deliverance they were brought before your juſtices, by your 
majeſty's writs of Habeas Corpus, there to undergo and re- 
ceive as the court ſhould order, and their keepers commanded 
to certify the cauſes of their detayner ; noe cauſe was certi- 
fied, but that they were detained by your majeſtic's ſpecial 
commaund, fignificd by the lords of your privie-council, 
and yet were returned back to ſeveral priſons without 


names, enter their reaſons, to remain upon record ; that poſterity might 

not be to ſeck, who they were that ſo ignobly betrayed the freedom of our 

nation. This ſtruck ſuch a damp upon the other party, that not one of 
them oppoſed it. Coke, p. 252. 

This petition was drawn up by fir Edward Coke, Ibid, p. 297. Edit. 
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being charged with any thinge to which they might anſweare 
according to law. . 

« And whereas of late greate companies of ſouldiers and 
marriners have been diſperſed into divers counties of the 
realme, and the inhabitants againſt their wills have beene 
compelled to receive them into their houſes, and there to 
ſaffer them to ſojorne, againſt the lawes and cuſtomes of this 
realme, and to the great grievance and vexation of the people. 

« And whereas alſoe by authority of parliament in the 25th 
yere of the raigne of king Edward III. it is declared and enac- 
ted, that noe man ſhould be fore-judged of life or lymbe, 
againſt the forme of the great charter, and other the lawes and 
ſtatuts of this your realme, no man ought to be adjudged to 
death, but by the lawes eſtabliſhed in this your realme, either 
by the cuſtomes of the ſame realme, or by acts of parliament: 
and whereas noe offender of what kind ſoever, is exempted 
from the proceedingsto be uſed, and puniſhments to be inflict- 
ed by the lawes and ſtatuts of this your realme ; nevertheleſs of 
late time, divers commiſſions under your majeſtie's great-ſeale 
which certaine perſons have been aſſigned 
and appointed commiſſioners, with power and authoritie to 
proceed within the land, according to the juſtice of martiall 
lawe againſt ſuch ſouldiers, and marriners, or other diflolute 
perſons joyninge with them, as ſhould commit any murder, 
robbery, felonie, mutiny, or other ee or miſdemeanor 
whatſoever ; and by ſuch ſummarie courſe and order as is 
agreeable to martiall lawe, and as is uſed in armies in tyme of 
war, to proceed to the tryal and condemnation, of ſuch offend- 
ers, and them to cauſe to be cxecuted and putt to death ac- 
cording to the lawe-martiall. SE: : 

By pretext whereof, ſome of your majeſtie's ſubjects have 
bene by ſome of the ſaid commiſſioners putt to death, when 
and where, if by the lawes and ſtatuts of the land they had 
deſerved death, by the ſame lawes and ſtatuts alſoe ghey might, 
and by none other ought, to have been judged and executed, 

« And alſo ſundrie grievous offendors by colour thereof, 
clayming an exemption, have eſcaped the puniſhments due to 
them by the lawes and ſtatuts of this your realme, by reaſon 
that divers of your officers and miniſters of juſtice have unjuſtly 
refuſed, or forborne to proceed againſt ſuch offenders according 
to the ſame lawes and ſtatuts, upon pretence that the ſaid of- 
fenders were puniſhable only by martiall lawe, and by authority 
of ſuch commiſſions as aforeſaid ; which commiſhons, and 
all others of like nature, are wholly and directlie contrary to 
the ſaid lawes and ſtatuts of this your realm. 

« They doe therefore humbly pray your moſt excellent 
majeſtie, that no man hereafter be compelled to make or 
yeilde any guifte, loane, benevolence, tax, or ſuch like 
charge, without common conſent by act of parliament ; and 
that none be called to make anſweare, or take ſuch oath, or 
to give attendance, or be confyned, or otherwiſe moleſted or 
diſquieted concerning the ſame, or for refuſall thereof; and 
that no freeman, in any ſuch manner as is before mentioned, 
be impriſoned or detayned : and that your majeſtic would be 
pleaſed to remove the ſaid ſouldiers and marriners, and that 
your people may not be ſo burthened in the tyme to come: 
and that the aforeſaid commiſſions for proceedinge by martiall 
lawe, may be revoaked and annulled; and that hereafter, noe 
commiſſions of like nature may iſſue forth to any perſon or 
perſons whatſoever, to be executed as aforeſaid, leaſt by co- 
four of them, any of your majeſtie's ſubjects be deſtroyed or 

utt to death, contrary to the lawes and tranchiſe of the land. 

« All which they moſt humbly pray of your moſt excel- 
lent majeſtic, as their rights, and liberties, accordinge to the 
lawes and ſtatuts of this realme : and that your majeſtie would 
alſo vouchſafe to declare, that the awardes, doeings, and 
proceedings to the prejudice of your people in any of the 
premiſſes, ſhall not be drawne hereafter into conſequence or 
example: and that your majeſty would be alſo graciouſly 
pleaſed, for the further comfort and ſafctie of your people, 
to declare your royal will and pleaſure, that in the things 


aforeſaid, all your officers and miniſters ſhall ſerve you, ac- 


cording to the lawes and ſtaturs of this realme, as they tender 
the honour of your majeſtic and the proſperity of this King- 
dom.“ 


The king, as hath been ſeen, had uſed all poſſible endea- 
vours to hinder this petition from being preſented, and to ſa- 


© The king's anſwer being read in che houſe of commons, and ſeeming too 
ſcanty, fir John Ellot roſe up, and in a long ſpeech ſet forth a full and live- 
1y repreſentation of all grievances; which done, fir Edward Coke moved, 
that an humble remouſtrance be preſented to his majeſty, touching the dan- 
pers and means of fafety of king and kingdom, Whereupon they turned 
themſelves iato'a grand committee, and the committee for the bill of ſubſi- 
dies was ordered to expedite the faid remonſtrance. Mean while comes the 
meſſage from the king by the ſpeaker, and after reading the meflage, the 
houſe proceeded with a declaration againſt Manyaring, which was the ſame 


* day ne wy to the lords, at a conference managed by Mr, Pym, betwixt 


umber 95. 
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tisfy the commons with general promiſes, which properly 
bound him to nothing, and did not deſtroy his ſyſtem of go- 
vernment ; ſo, though he feigned to come to the parliament 
on pur poſe to pals the petition of right, and give a fatisfaCtory 
anſwer, he purſued however his plan, and ſhewed by his an- 
{wer how much he dreaded to promiſe. Here follows his 
anſwer, wherein may be eaſily perceived the ſame general 
promiles, and the ſame reſtrictions as in what he had offered 
already; 


The king's anſwer to the petition of rights. 

„ THE king willeth, that right be done according to the 
laws and-cuſtoms of the realm; and that the ſtatutes be put 
in due execution, that his ſubjects may have no cauſe to com- 
plain of any wrong or oppreſſions, contrary to their Jutt 
rights and liberties; to the preſervation whereof he holds 
himſelf in conſcience as well obliged, as of his prerogative,” 


It would be needleſs to make any remarks on this anſwer, 
fince the king's intention appears ſo very plainly : it ſuffices 
only to obſerve, the king had endeavoured to content the 
parliament with general. promiſes, and the commons not 
thinking that ſufficient, had inſiſted upon the petition of right 
where ſeveral particular caſes were ſpecified. Now the king, 
inſtead of giving the parliament the ſatisfaction they defired, 
Kept in his anſwer to his general promiſes, without touching 
upon any of the particular caſes ſpecified in the petition. 

The commons not being ſatisfied with the king's anſwer 
made no haſte to finiſh the affair of ſupply : on the contrary, 
they defired a conference with the lords, where the point of 
commitments was thoroughly diſcuſſed © The point in que- 
ſtion was, the power aſſumed by the king to impriſon the 
ſubjects without declaring the cauſe, which the king had not 
leflened by his anſwer, though it was one of the chief motives 
of the petition of right : wherefore the commons, willing to 
ſhew the king their diſſatisfaction, inſtead of proceeding with 
the ſubſidy bill, returned to the conſideration of grievances, 
On this occaſion, and at the inſtance of the commons, the 
lords paſſed upon Dr. Manwaring the ſentence I have men- 
tioned in another place. 

The king ſeeing the commons otherways employed than 
in the buſineſs of ſubſidies, ſent them the following meſſage 
by their own ſpeaker: 

That his majeſty having, upon the petition exhibited by 
both houſes, given an anſwer full of juſtice and grace, for 
which we and our poſterity have juſt cauſe to bleſs his ma- 
jeſty, it is now time to grow to a concluſion of the ſeſſion: 
and therefore his majeſty thinks fit to let you know, that 25 
he doth reſolve to abide by that anſwer, without further 
change or alteration, ſo he will royally and really perform 
unto you what he hath thereby promiſed : and further, that 
he reſolves to end this ſeſſion upon Wedneſday the 11th of 
this month; and therefore wiſheth that the houſe will ſeri. 
ouſly attend thoſe buſineſſes which may beſt bring the ſeſſion 
to a happy concluſion, without entertaining new matters, and 
ſo huſband the time, that his majeſty may with the more 
comfort bring us ſpeedily together again : at which time, if 
there be any further grievances not contained or expreſſed in 
the petition, they may be more maturely conſidered, than the 
time will now permit.“ | 

This meſſage made the commons believe 4 the duke of 
Buckingham had done them ill offices with the king. This 
was mentioned in the houſe, and fir John Elliot ſtanding up, 
and beginning to ſpeak in ſuch a manner that it was thought 
he was going to attack the favourite and miniſtry, the ſpeaker 
ſtarted from the chair and faid, * There is a command laid 
upon me, that I muſt command you not to proceed.” 
Whereupon Elliot fat down. But others more bold, propo- 
ſed to go and ſhew their dangers to the lords, and then carry 
their complaints together to the king. Some of the court- 
party ſaying that the ſpeech lately ſpoken by fir John Elliot 
had given offence to his majeſty, the houſe declared, *“ That 
every memher is free from any undutiful ſpeech, from the 
beginning of the parliament to that day ; and ordered 
that- the houſe be turned into a committee, to confider 
what is fit to be done for the ſafety of the kingdom ; and 
that no man go out upon pain of going to the Tower.“ 
But the ſpeaker defiring leave to go out, obtained it, and im- 


the comrhittees of both houſes, After Manwaring's ſentence, the king ſent 
another 8 of the ſame import by the ſpeaker. Ruſhworth, tom. I. 
P. 6955 3 

> It was ras this meſſage; but another, ſerit June 5, wherein the king re- 
quired the commons “ hot to enter into, or proceed with any new buttners 
which might ſpend greater time, of lay any ſcandal or aſperſion upon the 
ſtate, government, or miniſters thereof.” Ibid. p. 605. 

© The ſpeech (after the reading of the king's auſwer to the petition) con- 
cerning grievances, mentioned in the note above. 


6 L Burlemack 
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mediately informed the king of what was paſſing in the houſe. 
In his abſence it was debated, and going to be voted by a 
majority, to make a remonſtrance to the king, wherein it 
ſhould be ſaid that the duke of Buckingham was the chief 
cauſe of all the miſeries of the kingdom. But before the de- 


bate was ended, the ſpeaker returned with a meſſage from 


the king, commanding the houſe to adjourn till the next day, 
and all committees to ceaſe in the mean time. The lords 
received the ſame order. On the morrow the ſpeaker brings 
the following meſſage from the king : 3 . 

«© Whereas his majeſty underſtanding, that ye did conceive 
his laſt meſſage to reſtrain you in your juſt privileges, to 
complain of any of his miniſters; theſe are to declare his 
intentions, that he had no meaning of barring you from 
what hath been your right, but only to avoid all ſcandals on 
his council and actions paſt, and that his miniſters might not 
be, nor himſelf, under their names, taxed for their counſel 
unto his majeſty, and that no ſuch particulars ſhould be taken 
in hand, as would aſk a longer time of conſideration than 
what he hath prefixed, and ſtill refolyes to hold, that fo for 
this time all chriſtendom might take notice of a ſweet part- 
ing between him and his people; which if it fall out, his ma- 
jeſty will not be long from another meeting, when ſuch (if 
there be any) at their leiſure and convenience may be con- 
fidered.“ : . 

It may have been hitherto obſeryed, in king Charles's 
whole conduct, that he was ſo firm in his principles concern- 
ing government, that he could not reſolve to recede from any 
thing; or if he ſcemed to make any conceſſion, he imme- 
diatcly rendered it uſeleſs by ſome reſtriction. This may be 
ſeen in his anſwer to the petition of right, but ſtill more par- 
ticularly in this laſt meſſage to the commons: he would not 
(as he ſaid) bar them from the privilege to complain of his 
miniſters, but would not have them caſt any blame on their 
counſels : that is, properly ſpeaking, he would not have them 
attacked ; or, at moſt, would only ſuffer them to be proſe- 
cuted for private offences which they might be guilty of, like 
all the reſt of the ſubjects, but not for ſtate affairs as miniſters 
and counſellors. The commons not being more ſatisfied 
with this meſſage than the former, the houſe was again turned 
into a committee, and conſidered of ſome more heads to be 
inſerted in the remonſtrance, particularly the king's deſign 
to bring into the nation forcign forces. This complaint was 
grounded upon a diſcovery the houſe had made of a privy 
teal, expreſſed in theſe words“: 


% Charles, by the grace of God, &c. | 
Jo the treaſurer and under treaſurer for our exchequer for 
the time being, greeting : 

«© WH, do hereby will and command you, out of our trea- 
ſury, remaining in the receipt of our ſaid exchequer, forth- 
with to pay, or cauſe to be paid, unto Philip Burlemack of 
London, merchant, the ſum of thirty thouſand pounds, to 
be paid by him over -by bill of exchange into the Low- 
Countries and Germany, unto our truſty and well- beloved fir 
William Balfour, knight, and John Dolbier, eſq; or either 
of them, for levying and providing certain numbers of horſes, 
with arms for horſe and foot, to be brought over into this 
kingdom for our ſervice, viz." &. | 


At the ſame time the commons ſent a meſſage to the lords, 
to deſire their concurrence in an humble petition to the king, 
that a clear and ſatisfactory anſwer be given by his majeſty 
in full parliament to the petition of right, to which the lords 
conſented. The king knew then it was not poſſible for him 
to avoid giving ſuch an anſwer as the parhament defired, and 
therefore reſolved at laſt to do it with a good grace, other- 
wiſe he ſaw plainly the affair of ſupply would be for ever 
delayed; ſo coming to the parliament the 7th of June, both 
houſes preſented the following petition to him: 


«© MAYTr pleaſe your moſt excellent majeſty, the lords 
ſpiritual and temporal, and commons in parliament aſſembled, 
taking in conſideration, that. the good intelligence between 
your majeſty and your people doth much depend upon your 
majeſty's anſwer upon their petition of right formerly pre- 
{ented ; with unanimous conſent do now become moſt humble 


Burlemack was called into the houſe, and confeſſed he received thirty 


thouſand pounds by privy ſeal for the buying of hotſes; that one thouſand of 
them were levied ; that thoſe horſes and their riders were to come over, and 
arms provided for them in Holland; but that he heard a countermand was 
gone to ſtay them. Ruſhworth, tom. I. p. 612, 93 

2 This (ſays Whitelock) ſatisfied the commons and all good men, and is 
the ſame in the printed act, and ſo that excellent law paſſed, p. 10. 

h The houſe ordered that the committees for religion, trade, grievances, 
and courts of juſtice, ſhould fit no longer; and that only the grievances of 
moſt moment ould be taken into confideration, Ruſh, tom. I. g. 613, 


p. C14 It was ſuppoſed that the ſending 


ſuitors unto your majeſty, that you would be pleaſed to give 
a clear and ſatisfactory anſwer thereunto in full parliament.” 


To which the king replied: “ The anſwer J have alrgady 
given you, was made with ſo good deliberation, and approved 
by the judgments of ſo many wiſe men, that I could not have 
imagined but it ſhould have given you full ſatisfaction: but 
to avoid all ambiguous interprepations, and to ſhew you there 
is no doubleneſs in my meaning, I am willing to pleaſure you 
as well in words as in ſubſtance : read your petition, and you 
ſhall have anſwer that I am ſure will pleaſe you.” 

Here the petition was read, and this anſwer was returned, 
4 Soit droit fait comme il eſt defire. C. R.“ s. ; 

Then ſaid his majeſty, “ This I am ſure is full, yet no 
more than I granted you in my firſt anſwer ; for the meaning 
of that was to confirm your, libertics, knowing, according to 
your own proteſtations, that you neither mean nor can hurt 
my prerogative. And I aſſure you my maxim is, that the 
people's liberties ſtrengthen the king's prerogative, and the 
king's prerogative is to defend the people's liberties. 

Lou ſee how ready I have ſhewed myſelf to ſatisfy your 
demands, ſo that I have done my part; wherefore if this 


parliament have not a happy concluſion, the fin is yours, I 
am free from it.“ 


The commons being ſatisſied upon this point, began ſe- 
riouſly to proceed with the bill of ſubſidies, but in ſuch a 
manner however, that they made the conſideration of griev- 
ances go hand in hand with it ®, knowing, as ſoon as the 
money bill was paſſed, the king would put an end to the ſeſ- 
ſion: they began therefore with examining a commiſſion, 
whereby the king had authorized and required-a certain num- 
ber of lords and gentlemen to conſider of the beſt and ſpeedieſt 
means for raiſing money upon the people by way of impo- 
ſttion or otherwiſe l. This commiſſion had been granted 
after the ſummons to the parliament, but before the meeting. 
Probably the king fearing he ſhould be obliged to diflolve 
this parliament for the ſame reaſons he had diflolved the for- 
mer, was willing to be ſecured beforchand of means to raiſe 
money in caſe the parliament refuſed to grant a ſupply, Be 
this as it will, the commons, after a conference with the lords, 
voted that the commiſſion ſhould be inſerted in the remon- 
ſtrance they were to preſent to the king. | 

Then they entered upon the examination of Buckingham's 
conduct, an examination by no means favourable to the duke. 
He was charged with being the cauſe of all the evils to the 
kingdom, of the lofles at ſea, of the decay of trade, of the 
diſaſters of the armies, and of countenancing Arminianiſm 
and popery. Upon this article it was obſerved, that the duke's 
mother was a papiſt, and had a great influence over her ſon, 
who had himſelf an abſolute ſway over the king: and that 
Dr. Montague, who was reckoned a zealous Arminian, made 
his court to him with great diligence. In ſhort, the houſe 
came to this reſolution, “ that the exceflive power of 
the duke of Buckingham is the cauſe of the evils and dan- 
gers to the king and kingdom, and that this be added to 
the remonſtrance :” and a few days after voted, „ that 
Dr. Neile biſhop of Wincheſter, and Dr. Laud biſhop of 
Bath and Wells, be named to be thoſe about the King, 
who are ſuſpected to be Arminians.” As this remonftrance 
clearly and diſtinctly diſcovers the occaſions of the commons 


complaints againſt the government, I think it neceflary to in- 
ſert it. 


Moſt dread fovereign, . 

* AS with humble thankfulneſs, we your dutiful com- 
mons now affembled in parliament, do acknowledge the 
great comfort which we have in your majeſty's pious and 
gracious difpoſition, ſo we think it a meet and moſt neceſ- 
tary duty, being called by your majeſty, to conſult and ad- 
viſe of the great and urgent affairs of this church and com- 
monwealth, finding them at this time in apparent danger of 
ruin and deſtruction, faithfully and dutifully to inform your 
majeſty thereof, and with bleeding hearts and bended knees, 
to crave your ſpeedy redreſs thercin, as to your own wiſdom 
(unto which we moſt humbly ſubmit ourſelves and our de- 
fires) ſhall ſeem moſt meet and convenient. What the mul- 


The commons ſending for this commiſſion to the lord keeper, he return- 
ed anſwer, he received a warrant at the council table for the ſcaling thereof; 
and hen it was ſealed he carried it back to the council table: however, it 
was ſent and read, It was dated the laſt day of February, and directed to 


all the court lords and biſhops, and ſuch gentlemen as were thought well 


affected to,the. miniſtry, The reader my ſee it in Ruſhworth, tom. I. 


or foreign troops from Germany, 


as mentioned above, was in order to ſupport this commillion, in cad of re- 


ſiſtance. Ibid, tom. I. p. 474. 


titude 
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titude and potency of your majeſty's enemies are abroad; 
what be their malicions and ambitious ends ; and how vig1- 
tant and conſtantly induſtrious they are in purſuing the ſame, 
is well known, to your majeſty ; together with the dangers 
thereby threatened 'to your ſacred perſon and your kingdoms, 
and the calamities which have already fallen and do daily in- 
creaſe upon your friends and allies, of which we are well al- 
ſured your majeſty 1s moſt ſenſible, and will accordingly, in 
your great wiſdom, and with the graveſt and moſt mature 
council, according to the exigency of the times and occaſions, 
provide to prevent and help the ſame. | 

« To which end we moſt humbly intreat your majeſty, 


firſt, and eſpecially, to caſt your eyes upon the miſerable 


condition of this your own kingdom, of late ſo ſtrangely 
weakened and dejected, that unleſs, through your majeſty's 
moſt gracious wiſdom, goodneſs, and juſtice, it be ſpeedily 
raiſed to a better condition, it is in no little danger to be- 
come a ſudden prey to the enemies thereof; and of the moſt 
happy and flouriſhing, to be the moſt miſerable and con- 
remptible nation in the world. In the diſcoveries of which 
dangers, miſchiefs, and inconveniencies lying upon us, we 
do freely proteſt that it is far from our thoughts to lay the 
leaſt aſperfion upon your ſacred perſon, or the leaſt ſcandal 
upon your government; for we do in all ſincerity of our 
hearts, not only for ourſelves, but in the name of all the 


commons of the realm (whom we repreſent) aſcribe as much 


duty, as a molt loyal and affectionate people can do unto 
the beſt king (for ſo ye are, and ſo have been pleaſed abun- 
dantly-to expreſs yourſelf this preſent parliament, by your 
majeſty's clear and ſatisfactory anſwer to our petition of right: 
for which both ourſelves and our poſterity ſhall bleſs God for 
vou, and ever preſerve a thankful memory for your great 
goodneſs and juſtice therein) ; and we do verily believe, that 
all, or molt of theſe things, which we ſhall now preſent unto 
your majeſty, are either unknown unto you, or elſe by ſome 
of your majeſty's miniſters offered under ſuch ſpecious pre- 
tences, as may hide their own ill intentions, and ill conſe- 
quences of them, from your majeſty : but we affure our- 
ſelves, according to the good example of your majeſty's pre- 
deceſſors, nothing can make your majeſty (being a wife and 
judicious prince, and above all things defirous of the welfare 
of your people) more in love with parliaments than this, 
which is one of the principal ends of calling them, that 
therein your majeſty may be truly informed of the ſtate of 
all the ſeveral parts of your kingdom, and how your officers 
and miniſters do behave themſelves in the truſt repoſed in 
them by your majeſty, which 1s ſcarce able to be made known 
unto you bat in parliament, as was declared by your blefled 
father, when he was pleaſed to put the commons in parlia- 
ment aſſembled, in mind, That it would be the greateſt un- 
faithfulneſs and breach of duty to his majeſty, and of the 
truſt committed to them by the country, that could be, if 
in ſetting forth the grievances of the people, and the condi- 
tion of all the partsof this kingdom from whence they come, 
they did not deal clearly with him, without ſparing any, how 


near and dear ſoever they were unto him, if they were hurt- 


ful or dangerous to the commonwealth, 

In confidence therefore of your majeſty's gracious accep- 
tation in a matter of ſo high importance, and in faithful 
diſcharge of our duties, we do firſt of all moſt humbly be- 
ſeech your majeſty to take notice, that howſoever we know 
your majeſty doth with your ſoul abhor that any ſuch thing 
ſhould be imagined or attempted ; yet there is a general 
tear conceived in your people, of ſecret working and com- 
bination, to introduce into their kingdom innovation and 
change of our holy religion, more precious unto us than 
our lives, and whatever this world can afford. And our 
fears and jealouſies herein are not merely conjectural, but 
ariſing out of ſuch certain and viſible effects as may de- 
monſtrate a true and real cauſe ; for notwithſtanding the 
many good and wholeſome laws, and the proviſions made 
to prevent the increaſe of popery within this kingdom; and 
notwithſtanding your majeſty's moſt gracious and ſatisfactory 
anſwer to the petition of both houſes in that behalf, preſented 
to your majeſty at Oxford, we find there hath followed no 
good execution or effect, but on the contrary, (at which 
your majeſty, out of the quick ſenſe of your own religious 
heart, cannot but be in the higheſt meaſure diſpleaſed) thoſe 
of that religion do find extraordinary favours and reſpect in 
court from perſons of great quality and power, whom they 
continually reſort unto, and in particular to the counteſs of 
Buckingham, who herſelf openly proteſſing that religion, is a 
known tavourer andſupporter of them that dotheſame; which 
we well hoped, upon your majeſty's anſwer to the aforeſaid 
petition at Oxford, ſhould not have been permitted, nor that 
any of your majeſty's ſubjects of that religion juſtly to be 


ſuſpected, ſhould be entertained in the ſerviceof your majeſty, 
or your royal conſort the queen. Some likewiſe of that re- 
ligion have had honours, offices, and places of command and 
authority lately conferred upon them. But that which ftriketh 
the greateſt terror into the hearts of your loyal ſubjects con- 
cerning this, is, that letters of ſtay of legal proceedings 
againſt them have been procured from your majeſty (by what 
indirect means we know not): and commillions under the 
great ſeal, granted and executed tor compolition to be made 
with popiſh reculants, with inhibitions, and refdraint, both 
to the eccleſiaſtical and temporal courts, and officers to inter- 
meddle with them; which is conceived to amount to no lets 
than a toleration, odious to God, full of diſhonour, and ex- 
treme diſprofit to your majeſty, of extreme ſcandal and grief to 
your good people, and of apparent danger to the praſent ſtate 
of your majeſty, and of this kingdom; their numbers, power, 
and infolency, daily increaſing in all parts of your kingdom, 
and eſpecially about London, and the ſuburbs thereof, where 
exceeding many families do make their abode publicly, fre- 
quent mals at Denmark-houſe, and other places; and by their 
often meetings and conferences, have opportunities of com- 
bining their counſels and ſtrength together, and to the hazard 
of your majeſty's ſafety and the ſtate, and moſt eſpecially in 
theſe doubttul and calamitous times. And as our fear con— 
cerning change or ſubverſion of religion, is grounded upon 
the daily increaſe of papiſts, the open and profeſſed enemtes 
thereof, for the reaſons formerly mentioned; ſo are the hearts 
of your good ſubjects no leſs perplexed, when with forrow 
they behold a daily growth and ſpreading of the faction of the 
Arminians, that being, as your majeſty well knows, but a 
cunning way to bring in popery, and the profetiors of thoſe 
opinions, the common diſturbers of the proteſtant churches, 
and incendiaries in thoſe ſtates, wherein they have gotten any 


C 


head, being protefiants in ſhew, but jeſuits in opiniva ; which 

cauſed your royal father, with to much pious wiſdoin, and 

ardent zeal, to endeavour the ſuppteſſing of them, as well at 

bome, as in the neighbour countries. And your gracious 

majeſty uniating his moſt worthy example, hath openly, and 

by your proclamation, declared your miſl:ke of thote perions, 

and of their opinions; who, notwithſtinding are much fa— 

voured and advanced, not wanting friends even of the 

clergy, near to your majeſty; namely, Dr. Neile biſhop 

of Wincheſter, and Dr. Laud bithop of Bath and Wells, 

who are juſtly ſuſpected to be untound in their opinions 

that way. And it being now generally held the way to 

preferment and promotion in the church, many ſcholars 

do bend the courſe of their ſtudies to maintain thoſe errors 

their books and opinions are ſuffered to be printed and 

publiſhed ; and on the other fide, the imprinting of , ſuch. 

as are written againſt them, and in defence of the orthodox 

church, are hindered and prohibited: and (which 1 a 
boldneſs almoſt incredible) this refiraint of orthodox books, 
15 made under colour of your majelty's formerly mentioned 

proclamation, the intent and fheaning whereof, - we know, 
was quite contrary. And farther, to increaſe our fears 
concerning innovation of religion, we find, that there hath, 
been no ſimall labouring to remove that which is the moſt 
powerful means to ſtrengthen and encreaſe our own reli- 
gion, and to oppole both thofe, which is the diligent 
teaching and inſtruction of the people in the true know- 
ledge and worſhip of Almighty-God. And theretore means 
hath been ſought out to depreſs and diicountenance pious, 
and painful, and orthodox preachers; and how conform- 
able ſoever, and peaccable in their diſpoſition and carriage 
they be, yet the preferment of ſuch is oppoſed, and in- 
ſtead of being encouraged, they are moletted with vexa- 
tious courſes and purſuits, and hardly permitted to lecture. 
And in thoſe places. where. are no conſtant preaching mini— 
ſters, whereby many of our good people (whoſe fouls, in 
this caſe, we bufecch your majeſty to commilerate) are 
kept in ignorance, and are apt to be eaſily teduced to error 
and ſuperſtition, It doth not a little alſo increaſe our 
dangers and fears this way, to underſtand the miſerahle con- 
dition of your kingdom of Ireland, where, without controvl, 
the popiſh religion is openly.profefied, and practiſed in every 
part thereof, popiſh juriſdiction being there generally exer- 
ciſed and avowed, monaſteries, nunneries, and other ſuper- 

ſtitious houſes newly erected, re-edified, and replenithed with 
men and women of ſeveral orders, and in a plentitul manner 
maintained at Dublin, and moſt of the great towns, and di- 

vers other places of the kingdom; which, of what ill conſe- 

quence it may prove, it not ſeatonably repreſfed, we leave 

to your majelty's wiſdom to judge: but moſt humbly beſeech 

you (as we aſſure ourſelves you will) to lay the ſerious con- 

ſideration thereof to your royal and pious heart, and that ſome 

ſpeedy courſe may be taken for redreſs therein. 


And 
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te And if now to all theſe your majeſty will be pleaſed to 
add the conſideration of the circumſtances of time, wherein 
theſe courſes, tending to the deſtruction of true religion, 
within theſe your kingdoms, have been taken here, even 
then when the ſame is with open force and violence proſecuted 
in other countries, and all the reformed. churches in 
Chriſtendom, either depreſſed, or miſerably diſtreſſed: we 
do humbly appeal unto your majeſty's princely judgment, 
whether there be not juſt ground of fear, that there is ſome 
ſecret and ſtrong co-operating here with the enemies of our 
religion abroad, for the utter extirpation thereof? and 
whether, if thoſe courſes be not ſpeedily redreſſed, and the 
profeſſion of true religion more encouraged, we can expect 
any other but miſery and ruin ſpeedily to fall upon us ? 
eſpecially, if befides the viſible and apparent dangers where- 
with we are compaſſed about, you would be pleaſe to 
remember the diſpleaſure of Almighty God, always bent 
againſt the neglect of his holy religion, the ſtrokes of whoſe 
divine juſtice we have already felt, and do ſtill feel with 
ſmart and ſorrow in great meaſure. 

And befides this fear of innovation in religion, we do 
in like faithful diſcharge of our duties, moſt humbly declare 
to your majeſty, that the hearts of your people are full of 
fear of innovation and change of government, and accord- 
ingly poſſeſſed with extreme grief and ſorrow ; yet in this 
point, by your majeſty's late anſwer to our petition of right 
touching our liberties, much comforted, and raiſed again out 
of that 'ſadneſs and diſcontent, which they generally had 


conceived throughout the whole kingdom, for the undue 


courſes which were the laſt year taken for raiſing of monies 
by loans, than which (whatever your majeſty hath been 
informed to the contrary) there were never any monies 
demanded nor paid with greater grief, and general diſlike of 
all your faithful ſubjects; though many, partly out of fear, 
partly out of other reſpects (yet moſt unwillingly), were 
drawn to yield to what was required, 

The billeting of ſoldiers did much augment both their 
fears and grief; wherein likewiſe they find much comfort 
upon your gracious anſwer to our petition of right, and to 
that we preſented to your majeſty concerning this particular. 
Yet we moſt humbly beſeech your majeſty, that we may 
inform you, that the ſtill continuance and late reinforcing 
of thoſe ſoldiers, the conditions of their perſons (many of 
them not being natives of this kingdom, nor of the ſame, 
but of an oppoſite religion), the placing them upon the ſea- 
coaſt, where making head amongſt themſelves, they may 
unite with the popith party at home, if occaſion ſerve, and 
join with an invading enemy to do extreme miſchief ; and 
that they are not yet diſmiſſed, both ſtill miniſter cauſe of 
jealouſy in your loving ſubjects: for that the ſoldiers cannot 
be continued without exceeding great danger of the peace 
and ſafety of your kingdom. 

© The report of the ſtrange and dangerous purpoſe of 
bringing in German horſe, and riders, would have turned 
our doubts into deſpair, and our fears into a certainty of 
confuſion, had not your majeſty's gracious meſſage (for which 
we humbly give you thanks) comforted us by the affurance 
of your royal word, that they neither are, nor were intended 
by your majeſty for any ſervice in England, but that they 
were deſigned for ſome other foreign employment. Yet the 
fight of the privy ſeal, by which, it ſeemeth, they were to 
be levied; the great ſum of money, which, upon examina- 
tions, we found to be paid for that purpoſe, gave us juſt 
cauſe of fear, that much about the ſame time there was a 
commiſſion under the great ſeal granted unto the lords, and 
others of the privy-council, to "conſider of other ways for 
raifing of monies, fo particularly by impoſitions, gave us juſt 
cauſe to ſuſpect, that whatſoever was your majeſty's gracious 
intention, yet there wanted not thoſe, that under ſome colour- 
able pretence, might ſecretly by this, or by other ways, 
contrive to change the frame of both religion and govern- 
ment, and thereby undermine the ſafety of your majeſty and 
your kingdoms, . 

** Theſe men could not be ignorant, that the bringing in 
of ſtrangers for aid, hath been pernicious to moſt ſtates, 
where they have been admitted, but to. England fatal. 
We do bleſs God that hath given your majeſty a wiſe under- 
ſtanding heart to diſcern of thoſe courſes, and that ſuch 
power produceth nothing but weaknels and calamity. And 
we beſeech your majeſty to pardon the vehemency of our 
expreſſion, if in the loyal and zealous affections we bear to 
your majeſty and your ſervice, we are bold to declare to 
your majeſty and the whole world, that we hold it far 
beneath the heart of any free Engliſhman to think, that this 
victorious nation ſhould now ſtand in need of German ſoldiers 
to defend their now king and kingdom, 9 | 


e But when we conſider the courſe formerly mentioned, 


and theſe things to an apparent change of government, the 
often breaches of parliament, whereby your majeſty hath 
been deprived of the faithful counſel, and free aids of your 
people, by taking of tunnage and poundage, without grant 


thereof by act of parliament, ever fince the beginning of 


your majeſty's reign to this preſent, the ſtanding commiſſion 
granted to the duke of Buckingham to be general of an army 
in the Jand in the time of peace, the diſcharging of faithful 
and ſufficient officers and miniſters, ſome from judicial places, 
and others from the offices and authorities which they for- 
merly held in the commonwealth : we cannot but at the 
fight of ſuch an apparent deſolation as muſt neceſſarily follow 
theſe courſes, out of the depth of ſorrow, lift up our cries 
to heaven for help, and next, under God, apply ourſelves 
unto your ſacred majeſty, who, if you could hear fo many 
thouſands ſpeaking together, do zointly implore ſpeedy help 
and reformation. 

* And if your majeſty would be pleaſed to take a further 
view of the preſent ſtate of your realm, we do humbly pray 
you to conſider, whether the miſerable diſaſters and ill- 
ſucceſs that hath accompanied all your late deſigns and 
actions, particularly thoſe of Cales, and the Iſle of Rhee, 
and the laſt expedition to Rochel, have not extremely waſted 
that ſtock of honour that was left unto this Kingdom, ſome- 
times terrible to all other nations, and now declining to 
contempt beneath the meaneſt. 

* Together with our honours, we there loſt thoſe (and 
that not a few) who, had they lived, we might have ſome 
better hope of recovering it again ; our valiant and expert 
colonels, captains, and commanders, and many thouſand 
common ſoldiers and mariners : though we have ſome cauſe 
to think, that your majeſty is not as yet rightly informed 
thereof ; and that of fix or ſeven thouſand of your ſubjects 
loſt at the iſle of Rhee, your majeſty received information 
but of a few hundreds. And this diſhonour and loſs hath 
been purchaſed with the conſumption of above a million of 
treaſure. 

Many of the forts are exceeding weak and decayed, and 
want both men and munition. And here we cannot but 
with grief confider and complain of a ſtrange improvidence 
(we think your majeſty will rather call it treachery), that 
your ſtore of powder, which by order of your privy-council, 
dated the 1oth of December 1626, ſhould be conſtantly 
three hundred laſt, beſides a continual ſupply of twenty laſt 
a month for ordinary expences, and were now fit (as we 
conceive) to be double the proportion, is at this time in the 
Tower (the preſent warrants Being ſerved) but nine laſts and 
forty-eight pounds 1n all; which we tremble to think of. 
And that, notwithſtanding the extreme ſcarcity of powder, 
great quantities have been permitted to be fold out of your 
majeſty's ſtqre to particular perſons for private gain; whereof 
we have en a certificate, ſix laſt ſold ſince the 14th 
of January taft, and your majeſty's ſtore being unfurnithed 
of powder, which by a contract made with Mr. Evelyn, by 
advice of your lords in parliament, ought to be ſupplied 
monthly with twenty laſt, at the rate of three pounds ten 
ſhillings and ten-pence a barrel ; your majeſty hath been 
forced to pay above ſeven pounds a barrel for powder, to be 
brought in from beyond ſeas; for which purpoſe, twelve 
thouſand four hundred pounds was imprefied to Mr. 
Burlemack the laſt year, and that powder not fo good as that 
by contract your majeſty ſhould have by one third part; all 
which are moſt fearful and dangerous abuſes. But what the 
poverty, weakneſs, and miſery of our kingdom is now grown 
unto by decay of trade, and deſtruction, and loſs of ſhips 
and mariners, within theſe three years, we are almoſt afraid 
to declare: And could we by any other means have been 
ſure, that your majeſty ſhould any other way have had a true 
information thereof, we ſhould have been doubtful to have 
made our weakneſs and extremity of misfortune in this kind 
to appear: But the importunate and moſt pityful complaints 
from all parts of the kingdom near adjoining to the ſea in 
this kind, would rend, as we think, the ſtonieſt heart in the 
world with ſorrow; and the ſenſe we have of the miſerable 
condition your kingdom is in by reaſon thereof, eſpecially, 
for that we ſee no poſhble means (being now ſhortly to end 
this ſeſſion) how to help the ſame, adds ſuch a weight of 
grief unto our ſad thoughts, as we have not words to expreſs 
it: But for your majeſty's more exact information therein, 
we beſeech you be pleaſed to peruſe the kalendar of particu- 
lars, which, with the remonſtrance, we moſt humbly preſent 
unto your majeſty. _ | 


One reaſon, amongſt many, of this decay of trade, and 


toſs of ſhips and mariners is, the not guarding of the narrow 
teas, the regality whereof your majeſty bath now in a mannec 
| wholly 
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wholly loſt, being that wherein a principal part of the honour 
and ſafety of this kingdom heretofore conſiſted; and now hav- 
ing abtolutely neglected it, the town of Dunkirk doth {0 con- 
tinually rob and Ipoil your tubjects, that we can allure your 
majelty (if ſome preſent and ellectua remedy be not forthwith 
provided) the whole trade of this Kingdom, the ſhipping, ma- 
riners, and all belonging thcreunto, will be utterly loſt and 
conſumed. The principal caute of which evils and dangers 
we conceive to be the exceſſive power of the duke of Bucking- 
ham, and the abuſe of that power: And we humbly ſubmit 
unto your majeſty's excellent wiſdom, whether it be fate for 
vourſelf, or your kingdoms, that fo great power as refts in 
him by ſea and land, ſhould be in the hands of any one 
ſubject whatſoever. 


- 


„ And as it is not ſafe, ſo, ſure we are, it cannot be for: 


vour fervice, it being impoſſible for one man to manage ſo 
many and weighty affairs of the kingdom as he hath under— 
taken, beſides the ordinary duties of thoſe offices which he 
holds, ſome of which well performed, would require the 
time and induſtry of the ableſt men both of counlel and 
tion, that your whole kingdom will afford, eſpecially in 
theſe times of common danger, 

& And our humble detire is farther, that your moſt 
excellent majeſty will be pleaſed to take into your molt 
princely conſideration, whether, in reſpect the laid duke 
hath ſo abuſed his power, it be ſafe for your majeſty and 
your Kingdoms to continue him, either in his great offices, 
or in his place of nearnets and counſel about your facred 
perſon. 

„ And this in all humility, aiming at nothing but the 
honour of Almighty God, and the maintenance of his true 
religion, the ſafety and happinels of your moſt excellent 
majeſty, and the preſervation and proſperity of this church 
and commonwealth; we have endeavoured with faithful 
hearts and intentions, and in diſcharge of the duty we owe 
to your majeſty and our country, to give your majelty a 
true repreſentation of our preſent danger, and prething 
calamities, which we humbly beſeech your majeſty graciouſly 
to accept, and to take the ſame to heart, accounting the 
ſafcty and proſperity of your people, your greateſt happineſs, 
and their love, your richeſt treaſure. A rueful and lament- 
able ſpectacle we confeſs it muſt needs be, ro behold thoſe 
ruins in fo fair an houſe, ſo many diſcaſes, and almoſt exery 
one of them deadly, in ſo ſtrong and well-tempered a body 
as this kingdom lately was. But yet we will not doubr, 
but that God hath reſerved this honour for your majeſty, to 
reſtore the ſafety and happineſs thereot, as a work worthy 1o 
excellent a prince, for whoſe long life and true felicity we 
daily pray, and that your fame and never-dying' glory may 
be continued to all ſucceeding generations.” 


This remonſtrance, delivered by the ſpeaker (who much 
deſired to be excuſed), made no great impreſſion upon the 
king, though it did upon the people. All the facts alleged 
were known, and indiſputable truths. As to the right, the 
People readily believed, the king and his miniſters meant to 
eſtabliſh a deſpotic power, becauſe all their proccedings 
plainly ſhewed it. But they could not believe that the 
parliament nad purpolely formed a project to rob the king of 
his prerogatives. They were the more confirmed in that 
belief, as after the diflolution of this very parliament, the 
king, in the reaſons he gave for the diſſolution, complained 
not of the remonſtrance. 

The ſame day the remonſtrance was preſented to the king, 
the commons ſent the ſubiidy-bill to the lords for their 
concurrence. Soon after, the King acquaints them by meſlage, 
that he meant to end the ſeſſion the 26th of june; where- 
upon the commons began to prepare a particular retnon- 
itrance of the undue taking of tunnage and poundage k. 
This was an ancient impoſt upon nierchants goods exported 
and imported, which the parliament uſually granted to the 
kings, to enable them to guard the ſeas and protect the trade. 
This impoſt had long been granted to every king, and it 
happened ſometimes, that after the death of a king, his 
ſucceſlor had continued to levy ir, till the parliament had 
given it by an act. As in the reign of Charles I. the court 


was much guided by precedents, tavourable to the preroga- 


tive-royal, and as they took advantage of ſuch precedents, as 
if they had been ſo mahy laws, it happened that ſince king 
Jamcs's death, Charles had levied tunnage and poundage, 
without defiring an act of parliament for that purpoſe, under 
colour that ſome of his Dredeceflors had practiſed it {ome 
time till an act was paſted. This is what the commons found 


k | f 5 

The commons fell immediately upon the bill of tunnage and 
poundage ; but finding they thould not have time to accomplith the ſame, 
at was ordered that 2 commirtes ſhould be appointad to draw up a remon- 
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fault with, maintaining, the right was a pure grant of the 
people, and conſequently the King had not power to levy it 
without the content of parliament; and the more, as the ſcas 
had never been well guarded, or the trade leſs protected than 
in the firſt years ot this reign. To maintain therefore the 


"_ 
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people's rights, and hinder the crown from ulurping by 
degrees the impoſt of tunnage and poundage, as a right 
independent of the parhament, the commons prepared a 
reqponitrance to the king upon that ſubjeck. 

Whiltt the remonſtrange was drawing, the king acquainted 
the lords, that the commithon tor finding means to raiſe 
money, was but a warrant of advice, agreeable to the time 
and occations; but that now having received a token of his 
people's love, by the ſubfidy-bil} ready to be pafled, the 
commiſlion was become ulelels, and therefore he had com- 
manded it to be cancelled. As if he had ſaid, in caſe the 
Parliament had not granted à ſupply, he ſhould have found 
ways to raite money. As to his faying the commiſſion was 
but a warrant of a«lvice, it is {trange that in ſpeaking to men 
of ſenſe, tuch wretched cxcuſes thould be uſed. The day 
following, the commons were informed allo, that the com- 
miſſion was cancelled, As the affair of tunnage and poundage 
made a great noe, it is neceflary to infert the commons 
remonſtrance on that ſubject. 

*« Moſt gracious ſovereign, 

*© XOUR miyetty's molt loyal and dutiful ſubjects, the 
commons 10 this preſent parhament aflembled, being in 
nothing more careful, than of the honour and profperity of 
your majeſty, and the Kingdom, which they know do much 
depend upon that happy union and relation betwixt your 
majeſty and your pcople, do with much ſorrow apprehend, 


them, and the ſhortneſs of time in which your majeſty hath 
determined to end this ſeſſion, . 
and perfection, divers buſinel! 


1 
2 
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le cannot bring to maturit\ 
es of weight, which they have 
taken into their conſideration and reſolution, as moſt impor- 


* 


tant for the common good : Amongſt other things, they 
have taken into eſpecial care the preparing of a bill, for the 
granting of your majelly ſuch a ſubſidy of tunnage and 
poundage, as might uphold your profit and revenue in as 
ample a. manner as their juſt care and reſpect of trade 
(wherein not only .the proſperity, but even the lite of the 
kingdom doth confiſt) would permit; but being a work 
which will require much time and preparation by conference 
with your majeſty's officers, and with the merchants, not 
only of London, but of other remote parts, they find it not 
poſſible to be accomplithed at this time: Wherefore conſider— 
ing it will be much more prejudicial to the right of the 
ſubject, if your majeſty ſhould continue to receive the ſame 
without authority of law, after. the determination of a ſeſſion 


cc + 5 


\ 
than if there had been a recs by adjournment only, an 
which caſe, that intended grant would have related to the 
firſt day of the parliament; and aſſuring themſelves, that your 
majeſty is refolved to obſerve that your royal anſwer, which 
you have lately made to the petition of right of both houſes 
of parliament: Vet doubtipg leſt your majeſty may be 
miſinformed concerning this particular caſe, as if you might 
continue to take thoſe ſubſidies of tunnage and poundage, and 
other 1mpotitions upon merchants, without breaking that 
anſwer, they are forced by that duty which they owe to your 
majeſty, and thoſe whom they repreſent, to declare, That 
there ought not any impoſition to be laid upon the goods of 
merchants, exported cr imported, without common conſent 
by act of parliament; which 1s the right and inheritance of 
your ſubjects, founded not only upon tt! 


— 


1e moſt ancient and 
original cou ſtitution of this kingdom, but often confirmed and 
declared in divers ſtatute laws,” 

And tor the better manifeſtation thereof, may it pleaſe 
your majeſty to underſtand, That although your roval 
predeceilors, the kings of this realm, have often had ſuch 
ſubſidies and impoſitions granted unto them upon divers 
occaſions, eſpecially for the guarding of the ſeas, and the 
ſateguard of merchants: Yet the ſubjects have been ever 
careful to uſe ſuch cautions and limitations in thoſe grants, 
as might prevent any claim to be made, that ſuch ſubſidies 
do procced from duty, and not from the free-gift of the 
tubjects. And that they have hercrofore uſed to limit a time 
in ſuch grants, and for the moſt part but ſhort, as for a 
year or two, and it it continued longer, they have ſometimes 
directed a certain fpace of cetlation or intermiſſion, that fo 
the right of the ſubject might be more evident. At other 


ſtrance, of the .undue taking of tunnage and poundage without act of 
Parliament. Ruſliyorth, tom, I. p. 628, 
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times it hath been granted upon occaſion of war, for a certain 
number of years, with proviſo, 'That if the war was ended 
in the mean time, then the grant ſhould ceaſe : And of courſe 
it hath been ſequeſtred into the hands of ſome ſubjects, to be 
employed for the guarding of the feas, and it is acknow- 
ledged by the ordinary anſwers of your majeſty's predeceſſors, 
in their aſſent to the bills of ſubſidies, tunnage and poundage, 
that it is of the nature of other ſubſidies, proceeding from the 
good-will of the ſubject: Very few of your predeceſſors had 
it for life, until the reign of Henry VII. who was ſo far from 
conceiving he had any right thereto, that although he granted 
commiſſions for collecting certain duties and cuſtoms due by 
law, yet he made no commiſſions for receiving the ſubſidy of 
tunnage and poundage, until the ſame was granted to him 
in parliament. Since his time all the kings and queens of this 
realm have had the like grants for life, by the free love and 
good-will of the ſubjects. And whenſoever the people have 
been grieved, by laying any impoſitions, or other charges 
upon their goods and merchandizes without authority of Jaw 
(which bath been very ſeldom), yet upon complaint in par- 
liament, they have been forthwith relieved ; ſaving in the 
time of your royal father, who, having through ill counſel 
raiſed the rates and charges upon merchandizes to that height 
at which they now arc, yet he was pleaſed ſo far forth to 
yield to the complaint of his people, as to offer, That if the 
value of thoſe impoſitions which he had ſet might be made 
799d unto him, he would bind himſelf and his heirs by act 
of parliament, never to lay any other: Which offer, the com- 
mons at that time, in regard of the great burden, did not 
think fit to yield unto. Neverthelels your loyal commons in 
this parliament, out of their eſpecial zeal to your ſervice, and 
©lpecial regard of your preſſing occaſions, have taken into 
their conſideration, ſo to frame a grant of ſubfidy of tunnage 
or poundage to your majeſty, that both you might have been 
the better enabled for the defence of your realm, and your 
ſubjects, by being ſecure from all undue charges, be the more 
encouraged cheertully to proceed in their courſe of trade; by 
the increaſe whereof, yeur majeſty's profit, and likewiſe the 
krength of the kingdom, would be very much augmented. 

„Fut not being now able to accompliſh this their defire, 
there is no courſe left unto them, without manifeſt breach 
of their duty, both to your majeſty and their country, ſave 
only to make this humble declaration, that the receiving of 
tunnage and poundage, and other impoſitions not granted by 
parliament, is a breach of the fundamental liberties of this 
kingdom, and contrary to your majeſty's royal anſwer to the 
laid petition of right. And therefore they do moſt humbly 
beſcech your majeſty to forbear any further receiving of the 
ſame ; and not to take it in ill part from thoſe of your majeſty's 
loving ſubjects, who ſhall retuſe to make payment of any 
1uch charges, without warrant of law demanded. 

* And as by this forbearance, your moſt excellent majeſty 
ſhall maniteſt unto the world your royal juſtice in the obſery- 
ation of your laws; fo they doubt not but hereafter at the 


time appointed for their coming again, they ſhall have occa- 


ſion to expreſs their great deſite to advance your majeſty's 
honour and profit.” 


The king being informed of the contents of this remon- 
trance, on the 26th of June ſent for the ſpeaker, who re- 
turned ſome time after to the houſe, whilſt the remonſtrance 
was reading. He was no ſooner come, but the king, who 


was now at the houſe of lords, ſent for the commons, and 


thus {poke to both houles :; 


IT may ſeem ſtrange that I came ſo ſuddenly to end 
this ſeſſion; before I give my aſſent to the bills, I will tell 
you the cauſe, though I muſt avow, that I owe the account 
of my actions to God alone. It is known to every one, 
that a while ago the houſe of commons gave me a remon- 
trance, how acceptable every man may judge; and for the 
merit of it, I will not call that in queſtion, for I am ſure 
no wife man can juſtify it. 

© Now ſince I am truly informed, that a ſecond remon- 
ſtrance is preparing-tor me, to take away the profit of my tun- 
nage and poundage, one of the chiet maintenances of my 
crown, by alleging, I have given away my right thereto 
by my anſwer to your petition : 

* 'This is ſo prejudicial unto me, that I am forced to end 
this ſeſſion ſome few hours before I meant, being not willing 
ro receive any more remonſtrances, to which I muſt give a 
harſh anſwer. And fince I fee, that even the houſe of com- 
mons begins already to make falſe conſtructions of what I 


| The clergy granted alſo five ſubſidies.— The acts made in this ſeſſion 
were, 1. An act forbidding carriers, waggoners, and drovers, travelling 
on Sundays ; or butchers killing or felling meat on that day, 2. To reſtrain 


granted in your petition, leſt it be worſe interpreted in the 
country, I will now make a declaration concerning the true 
intent thereof. 

*The profeſſion of both houſes in the time of hammering 
this petition, was no way to trench upon my prerogative, 
ſaying, they had neither intention or power to hurt it. There— 
fore it mult needs be conceived, that I have granted no new, 
but only confirmed the ancient liberties of my ſubjects, 


| Yet to ſhew the clearneſs of my intentions, that I neither 


repent, nor mean to recede from any thing 1 have promiſed 
you, I do here declare myſelf, That thoſe things which have 
been done, whereby many have had ſome cauſe to expect the 
liberties of the ſubjects to be trenched upon, which indeed 
was the firſt and true ground of the petition, ſhall not here— 
after be drawn into example for your prejudice, and from 
time to time, in the word of a king, ye ſhall not have the 
like cauſe to complain. But as for tunnage and poundage, 
it is a thing I cannot want, and was never intended by you 
to aſk, nor meant by me, I am ſure, to grant. 

© To conclude, I command you all that are here, to take 
notice of what I have ſpoken at this time, to be the true in- 
tent and meaning of what I granted you in your petition ; 
but eſpecially you, my lords the judges, for to you only, 
under me, bclongs the interpretation of laws; for none of 
the houſes of parliament, either joint or ſeparate (what new 
doctrines ſoever may be raiſed), have any power either to make 
or declare a law without my conſent.” 

After this ſpeech, the ſubſidy-bill was paſled, the lords 
having already given their confent, and the parliament was 
prorogued to the 20th of October, 

The king's ſpeech to the parliament before the prorogation, 
was ſo dark, that it was hard to conceive upon what grounds 
he complained of the remonſtrance the commons had pre- 
pared. He ſeems to have conſidered tunnage and poundage 
as a right annexed to his prerogative royal. Otherwiſe, there 
was no need to obſerve, that both houſes, whilit they were 
preparing the petition of right, had declared, they meant 
not to encroach upon his prerogative. This argument, on 
ſuppoſition of that principle, would have been unanſwerable, 


and the reſt very ſuperfluous. But as the king knew he could 


never. prove this right to belong to him independently of the 
parliament, he proceeded to other arguments, the weakneſs 
whereof is evident. He ſaid, the two houſes by their peti- 
tion of right, did not intend to take from him tunnage and 
poundage, from whence he inferred, that ſince they had no 
ſuch particular view, he could not with juſtice be deſired to 
deſiſt from it. But firſt, though the petition of right con- 
tained ſome particular articles, theſe articles did not exclude 
whatever was implied in the general article, founded upon the 
ancient ſtatutes : * That no tax, tallage, loan, benevolence, 
or other charge, ought to be levied by the king, withour 
the conſent of parliament.” Now tunnage and poundage 
being of this nature, it neceſtarily followed, that it was in- 
cluded in the general article, or elſe, it was to be proved to 


belong to the crown, independently of the common conſent 


of the people. In the ſecond place, the two houſes had no 
intention to deprive him of tunnage and poundage in particu- 
lar, becauſe they deſigned to grant it by an act. He could 
not therefore conciude from thence, that he had a right to 
levy it without their conſent. He alleged as another argu— 
ment, that he never meant to grant them this article, making, 
his anſwer to depend upon his intention. But his anſwer, 
«© Soit fait comme il eſt defire,” manifeſtly referred to the 
contents of the petition, and not to the King's intention in 
granting it. His third argument was taken from tunnage and 


poundage being one of the beſt revenues of the crown, and 


his chief ſupport. This was an excellent argument to de— 
monſtrate to the parliament the neceſſity of granting him this 
right, and to induce him to continue the ſeſſion till the act 
was paſſed; but he could not thence infer, that he had power 
to levy it againſt the parliament's will, eſpecially as it was in 
his breaſt to have it in a legal way. Moreover, he continually 
inculcated, that his anſwer depended upon his intention, di- 
rectly contrary to the clear and expreſs terms of the anſwer 
itſelf, which could refer only to the petition. Finally, in 
taking from the houſes the power of declaring what was, or 
what was not, law, he aſcribed it ſolely to the judges who 
were under him ; that is to ſay, as he could make or unmake 
the judges as he pleaſed, he put himſelf properly in poſſeſſion 
of this power, independently of the two houſes. This inten— 
tion appeared but too plainly afterwards. | 

This ſeſſion was worth to the king five ſubſidies !, a very 
confiderable aid, with which the parliament purchaſgl the 


the paſſing or ſending any to be popiſhly bred beyond the ſeas. 3. For the 


better ſuppreſſing of unlicenſed ale-houſe keepers. 4. For eſtabliſhing Sut- 
ton's hoſpital, 5. For reſtitution in blood of Sir Carew Raleigh. 
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king's anſwer to the petition of right, that is, the confirma- 
tion of the laws, which till then had paſled for inconteſtible. 
On the other ſide, the king thought he had no leſs dearly 
bought the five ſubfidies by his condeſcenſion to tie up his 
hands, in giving his conſent to the petition of right, contrary 
to his own principles, and the projects he had tormed with 
reſpect to government. But he atterwards ſhewed, that in 
granting the petition of right, he had only amuſed the par- 
hament, fince he never regulated his conduct by what was 
contained in the petition, Preſently after the prorogation of 
the parliament, the King publiſhed ſeveral proclamations. 
The firſt was to ſuppreſs Dr. Manwaring's ſermons, entitled, 
Religion and Allegiance, But this ſuppreſſion conſiſted only 
in an order to ſuch as had any copies of theſe ſermons, to de- 
liver them to the ſecretary of ſtate, or ſome other magittrate”". 
The ſequel will thew whether the court was defirous the 
order ſhould be punctually executed, But the king's appear- 
ing publicly not to approve of theſe lermons, was futhcient 
to ſatisfy the people. | | : a 

By another proclamation, Richard Smith, titular biſhop 
of Chalcedon, was ordered to be apprehended, with all other 
prieſts and jctuits that had taken orders by anthority from the 
ice of Rome, and, after conviction, to be committed to the 
caſtle of Witbich ®. Some jeſnits having been taken and ſent 
to Newgate®, the king ordered, that it they were foun 
guilty, they ſhould be carried to the faine caſtle of Witbich 
tw the iſle of Ely. Theſe were all the proceedings of the 
court againſt the papiſts. : 

But on the other hand, the king took a courſe which gave 
a much worle opinion of his own, or his miniſter's zeal tor 
religion. Firſt, he appointed commiſſioners to compound 
with recuſants. Secondly, Sir Richard Weſton, a Known 
papiſt, was made lord trealurer, and afterwards earl of Port- 
land. Thirdly, Dr. Laud, who was confidered as head o 
the Arininians, in the judgment of the houſe of commons, 
was tranſlated from Bath and Wells to the biſhopric of Lon- 
don. Fourthly, Dr. Montague, who had given ſo great 
offence by his book, entitled, Appeal to Cæſar, was protnot- 
ed to the ſee of Chicheſter ?, 

The town of Rochel being at this time cloſely befieged by 
the king of France, the king had prepared a fleet to relieve 
it, and the duke of Buckingham, who was to have the com- 
mand, was now at Portſmouth. But when he was going to 
embark, he was ſtabbed to the heart with a knife, and imme— 
diately died 4. The aflaſſin was one John Felton, a lieu— 
tenant, who owned, that after the declaration of the com- 
mons againſt the duke, he had looked. upon him as an enemy 
to his country, and been thereby induced to commit the deed. 
{t appeared by his trial, that he had no accomplice, and was 
led to this wicked action by an exceſs of zeal, The king be- 
ing then at fir Daniel Norton's near Portſmouth, ſeemed ex- 
wemely concerned for the duke's death, and to give him even 
atter his death, continual marks of his affection, his creatures 
remained in the ſame favour and poſts they had enjoyed in 
the hfe-time of their protector. 


Mean while, as the relief of Rochel could not be delayed” 


any longer, the King ſent away the fleet deſigned for that 
purpoſe *, But cardinal Richelicu had uſed 10 great dili- 
gence, that the barricado he was making to hinder the 
approach of the Engliſh ſhips, was finiſhed, ſo that the flect 
was forced to return without effecting any thing, after hav- 
ing feen Rochel taken“. | 

The meeting of the parliament appointed to the 2oth of 
October, was by proclamation prorogued to the 1oth of 
January. In this interval, certain caſes happened which 
tapplied the parliament with a freſh occaſion of complaint, 
and in the end cauſed their diſſolution. Though the remon- 
lirance Concerning tunnage and poundage was not preſented 
to the king, it was however public, and ſufficient to ſhew 
the people what was the ſenſe of the houſe of commons. 
Upon this foundation three merchants among others, refuſed 
to pay this duty to the king. Rolls, one ot the three, mer- 
chant of London, and member of the houſe of commons, 
having refuſed it, as contrary to law, the cuſtomers ſeized his 


n Ruſlworth ſays, they were wholly ſuppreſſed, and that it was Mon- 
tague's books that were ordered to be delivered to the biſhop of the dioceſe, 
&, Ruſhworth, tom. I. p. 633, 635. 

» They were firſt to be committed to the county gaols, but if after con- 
viction there ſhould be cauſe to reſpite execution, they were to be removed 
to Wiſbich. Ibid. p. 633. 

* Thete were a neſt ot jeſuits diſcovered in Clerkenwell, and formerly 
apprehended, who were allo atter conviction to be removed from Newgate 
to Wiſbich. Ibid, 

y Manwaring allo (having with Montague procured a royal pardon of all 
errors) was, notwithitanding his being diſabled by the houte of lords from 
all future preferments, immediately preſented to the rectory of Stamford 
Rivers, with the-diſpenſation to hold St. Giles's in the Fields. Ibid. 

As the duke was going out of his chamber, Felton ſtepped to the door, 


goods; and upon his alleging the authority of parliament, 


one of the officers inſolently told him, “ If all the parliament 
were in you, we would take your goods.” Chambers and 
Vaſlal, the other two merchants of London, the firſt of whom 
was alderman, were condemned to pay tunnage and poundage, 
by the barons of the exchequer, who ordered their goods to 
be detained. 

[1628-9] The parliament meeting the 10th of January 
1628-9, Rolls's affair was immcdiately laid before the houſe, 
and referred to a committee, Whilſt the committee were in 
debate, the king ſent a meſſage to the houſe, willing them to 
deſiſt till next day in the afternoon, at which time he would 
ſpeak with them at Whitehall. The lords having alfo 
received orders to be preſent, the king made the following 
ſpeech to both houſes : 


* THE care have to remove all obſtacles that may hinder 
the good correſpondency between me and this parliament, 1s 
the cauſe I have called you together at this time, the particular 
occaſion being a complaint made in the lower houſe. As for 
you, my lords, I am glad to take this, and all other occaſions, 
whereby you may clearly underſtand both my words and 


— 


actions 3. for as you are ncareſt in degree, ſo you are the fitteit 
witneſſes unto kings. 

The complaint I ſpeak of is, for ſtaying men's goods 
that deny tunnage and poundage; this may have an eaſy 
and ſhort concluſion, if my words and actions be rightly 
underſtood : for by paſſing the bill, as my anceſtors have 
had it, my by paſt actions will be included, and my future 
proceedings authorited, which certainly would not have 
been ſtuck on, if men had not imagined that I had taken 
theſe duties as appertaining to my hereditary prerogative, in 
which they are much deceived; for, it ever was and {till is 
my meaning, by the gift of my people to enjoy it; and my 
intention in my ſpeech at the ending of the laſt ſeſſion concern- 
ing this point, was to challenge tunnage and poundage as of 
right, but de bene effe, ſhewing you the neceſſity, not rhe 
right by which I was to take it, until you had granted it to 
me, aſſuring myſelf, according to your general profeſſions, 
you wanted time, not will, to give it me. | 

«© Wheretore now having opportunity, I expect that with- 
out lols of time you make good your profeſſions, and fo by 
paſſing of a bill, put an end to all the queſtions arifin 
from this ſubject; eſpecially ſince I have cleared the only 
ſcruple that can trouble you in this buſineſs. To conclude, 
let us not be jealous one of the other's actions; for if I had 
been cafily moved at every occaſion, the order you made on 
Wedneſday laſt might have made me ftartle, there being 
ſome ſhew to ſuſpect that you had given yourſelves the 
liberty to be the inquiſitors after complaints (the words of 
your order being ſomewhat roo largely penned), but looking 
into your actions, I find you only hear complainers, nor 
ſeeking complaints: for I am certain you neither pretend, 
nor deſire the liberty to be inquiſitors of men's actions before 
particular complaint be made. 

This I have ſpoken to ſhew you how ſlow I am to 
believe harſhly of your proceedings ; likewiſe to aſſure you, 
that the houſes reſolutions, not particular men's ſpeeches, 
ſhall make me judge well or ill, not doubting, but accord- 
ing to my example, you will be deaf to ill reports concern— 
ing me, till my words and actions ſpeak for themſelves, 
that ſo this ſeſſion beginning with confidence one towards 
another, it may end with a perfect good underſtanding 
between us: which God grant.” 

Some days after, the king ſent a meſſage to the commons, 
that the bill for tunnage and poundage might be ſpeedily 
taken into conſideration, and no time loſt. But the com- 
mons not thinking the king had power to preſcribe the time 
to them, tell upon A Io of religion, particulary with 
regard to Arminianiſm: and finding that Laud, Montague, 
and Manwaring, had been preferred ſince the laſt ſeſſion, 
ſeveral members made great complaints. Though the kin 
prefled them again by meſſage to proceed with the bill for 
tunnage and poundage, they pretended that religion ought to 


and made as if he had held up the hangings. In the paſſage, the duke turn- 
ing to ipeak to fir Thomas Fryar, and ſtooping becauſe fir Thomas was very 
ſhort, Felton came behind the duke, and reaching over fir Thomas's ſhouſ- 
der, ſtruck him to the heart. Clarendon, tom, I. p. 24, 25. The duke 
was buried at Weſtminſter, September 18. His whole eitate was not quite 
4000. a year; but he had 300, oo0l. in jewels; and owed 60,0001, Hey lin 
on H. Leſtr. p. 67, | 

On September 8, under the command of Robert Bertie earl of Lindley, 
But the victuals of the fleet ſtank: and it wanted proper tackling and other 
materials. Ruſhworth, tom. I. p. 636. 

It had held out ſo long, that prodigious numbers had died of the famine, 


ſo that at the taking of it, there were not four thouſand remaining alive out 
of fifteen thouſand, Ibid, 


It 
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have the precedency of all other affurs. Wherefore they 
began to inquire how the execution of the laws againſt papiſts 
came to ceaſe; and whence it was that papiſts were employed 
and countenanced, and new ceremonies continually intro- 
duced, eſpecially at Durham, by Dr. Coſins, as angels, 
ſaints, crucifixes, altars, candles and Candlemats-day; and 
lumy, from whence proceeded the increaſe of Arminianiſm. 
This inquiry was interrupted by a freſh meſſage from the 
king, requiring them to give the preference to the bill for 


tunnage and poundage. Nevertheleſs he declared, that he 


meant not to interrupt their debates upon matters of religion, 
provided the houſe would not meddle with what did not 
belong to them. By thar, he took away with one hand what 
he. gave with the other, ſince he believed, the commons had 
no right to meddle with religion. This meſlage hindered 
them not from continuing their debates. The proclamation 
forbidding all diſputes tor and againſt Arminianiſm was 
complained of particularly, wherein it was faid, «© If there be 
any difference of opinion concerning the ſeafonable interpre- 
tation of the thirty-nine articles, the biſhops have power to 
order which way they pleaſe.” But as ſome of the biſhops 
were ſuſpected, it was concluded, that by the terms of the 
proclamation, the Kingdom would be obliged to receive 
popery or Arminianiſm, by following the determinations of 
the biſhops *. Theſe ſuſpicions fell chiefly upon Laud and 
Neile, who being the king's counſellors for matters of reli- 
gion, governed almoſt all the other biſhops. Upon this 
account, the houſe, to prevent the dangers they feared, 
thought fit to enter into this vow: 

«© We the commons in parliament aflembled, do claim, 
proteſt, and avow for truth, the ſenſe of the articles of reli— 
gion, which were eftabliſhed by parliament in the thirteenth 
year of our late queen Elizabeth, which by the public act of 
the church of England, and by the general and current 
expoſitions of the writers of our church, have been delivered 
unto us. And we reject the ſenſe of the jeſuits and Armi— 
nians, and all others, wherein they differ from us.” 

As the intention of the commons was to perſuade the 
people that religion was in danger, they defired the concur- 
rence of the lords to petition the king for a faſt, which they 
obtained with ſome difficulty. The king plainly perceived 
the deſign of the petition, and, though he did not think fit 
to reject it, anſwered, that the cuſtom of faſting every ſeſſion 
was but lately begun; that he granted it however for this 
time, though he did not ſce the neceſſity of it; but for the 
future would not grant a faſt, except on extraordinary occa- 
fions. Adding, that as for the defence of the reformed 
churches abroad, fighting would do them miore good than 
fafling. | 

As the king had frequently prefled the commons to proceed 
with the bill for tunnage and poundage, and give it the 
precedency of matters of religion, they thought themſelves 
obliged to preſent a declaration to the king to juſtify their 
conduct. 5 

This declaration, which was à ſort of apology, containing 
nothing material, I do not think it neceſſary to inſert it at 
length. It ſuffices to fay, the commons excuſed themſelves 
two ways for not giving precedency to the bill for tunnage 
and poundage. 'The firſt was, becauſe matters of religion 
having been firſt propoſed, the conſtant order of the houſe 
required, they ſhould have the preference. The ſecond was, 
the weight and importance of the concerns of religion. They 
concluded with thanking the king for his promiſes, to main— 
tain religion, thereby tacitly reproaching him for not per- 
torming them. 

The king anſwered this declaration, not particularly, but 
with ſome ſhort notes. He told them, “ he thought it ſtrange 
they ſhould have an ill opinion of bim with reſpect to reli- 
gion. He aflured them, that he would never ſtop his ears to 
the complaints that ſhould be brought ro him upon that 
ſubject, provided that in form and matter the commons did 
not tranſgreſs their limits.” Concluding with theſe words: 
*« I muſt fill be inſtant with you, that you proceed with 
runnage and poundage with diligence (not looking to be 
denied in ſo juſt a deſire) ; that you muſt not think it ſtrange, 
if I, finding you flack, give you ſuch farther quickning as 
I ſhall find cauſe.” | 

After this, the commons continued their debates upon 
matters of religion, and particularly on the proclamation to 
prohibit diſputing for or againſt Arminianiſm, This was 
pretended to be a tnare to ſuppreſs the puritan party, and give 


It may here be obſerved once for all, that from the conſtant complaints 
of the growth of Arminianiſm, it may be inferred, the thirty-nine articles of 
the church of England were in thoie days generally taken in a calviniſtical 
ſenſe, though they are now, and have long been, ſubicribed by the clergy 
ſor moſt part in the Arminian, The prefbyterians (whole tencts are eſpouſcd 
by Lapin) adhere to the calviniſtical Interpretation, 


the Arminians more liberty, and that Laud and Montague had 
given the king this advice, It was alfo complained, that the 
enemies of religion had procured a royal pardon under the 
great ſeal for four ecclefiaſtics, the moſt ſuſpected in England, 
namely, Montague, Coſins, Sibthorp, and Manwaring ; and 
that, in contempt of the parliament, they were even promoted 
to biſhoprics, or other good beneſices®, I confeſs I cannot 
conceive how it is poſſible to juſtify the king's condeſcenſion 
for thoſe who adviſed him to protect ſo openly, nay, to 
preter men fo odious to the parliament, fince he could 
Hot be ignorant how much he rendered himſelf ſuſpected 
by ſuch a conduct: at leaſt it cannot be denied that he 
gave his enemies an advantage. But beſides that it was the 
genius of the King and court to look upon the parliament, 
and efpecially the commons, with extreme contempt, the 
king could retuſe nothing to Dr. Laud, who was his prime 
counſellor in eccleſiaſtical affairs. To confirm the commons 
in their ſuſpicions of Laud, the printers and bookſellers 
of London preſented ſeveral petitions, complaining of the 
reſtraint of books written againſt popery and Arminianiſm, 
whilſt a licenſe was never refuſed to ſuch as were compoſed 
in favour of popiſh and Arminian doctrines. They even” 
inſtanced in certain books againſt popery, which were 
denied to be licenſed. They athrmed, this was done by the 
biſhop of London, or his chaplains, to whom the examina- 
tion of the books was committed, 

As Dr. Laud, afterwards archbiſhop of Canterbury, made 
a very great figure in England during the firſt fifteen years of 
this reign, I do not think it improper to relate here part of 
what is [aid for and againſt him. Not that I pretend fully to 
make Known his genius, his character, his religion: this to 
me ſeems impracticable, conſidering what oppoſite opinioas 
there are concerning him, it being almoſt impoſſible to aſfirm 
any thing of him, good or bad, upon the teſtimony of ſome, 
but what is contradicted and rejected as falſe by others. This 
is the common effect of parties. Hardly can any thing be 
added to the encomiums which thoſe who profeſs what they 
call High-Church, that 1s, the rigid epiſcopalians, beſtow on 
this famous bithop. The lord Clarendon, in his hiſtory, 
expreſſes, on all occaſions, a great eſteem for Laud, and finds 
no other fault in him, but a little too much cagerneſs to 
accompliſh his undertakings. All the reſt of the ſame party 
extol him to the ſkies. They ſee no imperfection in him; and 
every where praiſe his wiſdom, his good ſenſe, his learning, 
his piety, and above all, his zeal for the church of England, 
tor which he at laſt died a martyr. The preſbyterians, on the 
contrary, without denying his ſenſe and learning, affirm, he 
was a rank Arminian, and almot a papiſt. They ſay, that 


under the colour of a great zeal for the ceremonies of the 


church, he carried them to the borders of popery, and juſtly 
rendered himſelf ſuſpected of deſigning by degrees to reſtore 
the Romiſh religion in England. That to this end he made 
even the leaſt trifles, ſuch as the reformers had not meddled 
with, becauſe they thought them indifferent, to be conſidered 
as eſſential to religon. They inferred from thence, that 
it was impoſſible for a man af his ſenſe, to be attached 
to things ol ſo little moment, had he nor entertained ſome ill 
deſign againſt the reformed religion. That he was a mortal 
enemy of the preſbyterians anq puritans, becauſe from them 
he met with moſt oppoſition to the execution of his projects. 
For my part, I own, that in all that has been ſaiu againſt 
him, I have found no convincing proof of his intention to 
re-eſtabliſn the Roman catholic religion in England, unleſs 
we confound, as many did in thoſe days, popery with high- 
church, through a ſpirit of party. But it is very certain, he 
mortally hated the preſbyterians, and would have utterly 
extirpated puritaniſm, had it been in his power. As ſor 
Arminianiſm, it is very probable, he was greatly inclined to 
it. See his character given by his predeceſſor archbiſhop 
Abbor, in the narrative which he drew in his own vindication 
in the year 1627, 

This man is the only inward counſellor with Bucking— 
ham, fiiting with him ſometimes privately whole hours, aud 
feeding his humours with malice and ſpight. 

** His life in Oxford was to pick quarrels in the lectures of 
the public readers, and to advertiſe them to the then bithop 
of Durham, that he might fill the ears of king James with 
diſcontents, againſt the honeſt men that took pains in their 
places, and ſettled the truth (which he called Puritaniſn) in 
their auditors. 

+ He made it his work to ſee what books were in the preſs, 


v Oliver Cromwel, who was of this committee, complained, that Dr. 
Neile, biſhop of Wincheſter, cbuntenanced perfois who had preached Pperv : 
and, that Dr. Manwaring hh been mide biſhop. - Adding, if theſe be thz 
ſteps to church preterment, what may we expect. Kuchworth, tom. I. 
. 055 
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and to look over cpiſiles dedicatory, and pre faces to the reader, 
to ſce what faults might be found. 

&« It was an obſervation, what a ſweet man this was like to 
be, that the firſt obſervable act that he did, was the marrying 
the carl of D. to the lady R. , when it was notorious to the 
world that ſhe had another huſband, and the ſame a noble- 
man, who had divers children then living by her. King James 
did for many years take this fo ill, that he would never 
hear of any great preferment of him; inſomuch that the 
biſhop of Lincoln, Dr. Williams, who taketh upon him to 
be the firſt promoter of him, hath many times ſaid, that 
when he made mention of Laud to the king, his majeſty was 
ſo averſe from it, that he was conſtrained oftentimes to ſay, 
That he would never defire to ſerve that maſter, which could 
not remit one fault unto his ſervant. Well, in the end he 
did conquer it, to get him to the biſhopric of St. David's ; 
which he had not long enjoyed, but he began to undermine 
his benefactor, as at this day it appeareth. 
Buckingham told Lincoln, that St. David's was the man that 
undermined him with her fon : and verily, ſuch is his aſpiring 
nature, that he will underwork any man in the world, fo that 
he may gain by it.“ 

This character is not to Laud's advantage; but it mult be 
obſcrved, that the archbiſhop aſcribed his own diſgrace to the 
lecret counſels given by that prelate to the duke of Bucking- 
ham. 

Whilſt the commons were in debate concerning religion, 
the ware-houſe of Mr. Rolls, merchant and member of parlia- 
ment, was locked up by a purſuivant, and himſelf called 
forth and ſerved with a ſubpoena *®. This put the houſe in a 
flame, and occaſioned the ſending for the officers of the cuſtoms, 
to know upon what account they had ſeized the merchant's 
effects, and carried them to the king's ſtore-houle?. They 
replicd, it was for refuſing to pay tunnage and poundage, 
and other duties. 
already preferred againſt the merchants in the exchequer and 
ſtarchamber, the commons reſolved not to proceed with the 
bill of tunnage and poundage, till the goods were reſtored to 
the owners; and ordered that the barons of the exchequer 
ſhould be told, to make void their injunction concerning the 
detaining of the merchants effects *. The barons returned 
anſwer, that they did not, by their injunctions, determine, or 
any way touch upon the right ot tunnage and poundage ; 
neither did they by their orders, bar the owners from ſuing 
for their goods in a lawful courle : but whereas the merchants 
endeavoured to take their goods out of the King's poſſeſſion 
by writs of replevin, which was no lawful courle in the King's 
caſe, nor agreeable to his prerogative royal, therefore the 
court of exchequer did ſtay thoſe ſuits, and declare, that the 
owners, it they conceived themlelves wronged, might take 
ſuch remedy as the law allows. This anſwer, which ſignified 
nothing, not being ſatisfactory to the commons, a motion 
was made to confider whether ever the court of exchequer 
held this courſe before, for ſtaying of replevins ; and whether 
this had been done by the prerogative of the King in his court 
of exchequer. | 

This affair having been long debated in the houſe, the 
officers of the cuſtoms were ſent for again, and an{wered, that 
they acted by virtue of a commilhion under the great ſeal), 


One of them ſaid, He had ſeized the goods for duties that 


were due in the time of king James, and that his majeſty had 
fent for him, and commanded him to make no other anſwer.” 
Whereupon the houſe being turned into a grand committee, 
a motion was made and ſeconded, whether the officers of the 
cuſtom ſhould be proceded againit, by ſeparating their intereſt 
from that of the king. | 
con, a report was made trom the grand committee, that they 
had at laſt reſolved, that Mr. Rolls ought to have privilege of 
perion and goods; which being voted, the ſpeaker wa: 
moved to put the queſtion, but he refuſed to do it, ſay ing, 
the king had commanded the contrary. Such a command 
could not but ſurpriſe the houte : they adjourned to the 25th 
of February, and then were farther adjourned by his majelty's 
order till the 2d of March. On that day the commons being 
met, and requiring the ſpzaker to put the queſtion, he ſaid, 
* I have a command from the king to adjourn the houſe till 
the 1oth of March.” And cndeavouring to get out of the 


er 
dy 
* 
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Laud it ſeems had married Charles Blount carl of Devonſhire, to the lady 


Rich, wife of the earl of Warwick, who was then alive, 

* The author fays, the purſuivant ſent for Mr. Rolls out, to order him not 
to touch what was locked up. But this, and ſome other lutle miſtakes in 
this and the following paragraphs, are corrected in the tranflation, it not 
being to eaſy to do it by way ot note, 8 

? It was moved, that the perſon that ſerved the ſubpœna might be ſent for 
and examined by what procurement it was taken forth, Sir Humphry May, 
privy counſellor, aflured the houie, that this neither proceeded flom king 
nor council, and therefore deſired it might be ſearched to the bottom. And 
aftcrwards the attorney general wrote a letter to Mr. Rolls, telling him, the 
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chair, he was held down by force, and the doors were locked, 
till fir John Elliot had drawn the following proteltation, 
which was approved by the majority, though not without 
great tumult and confuſion, and even ſome blows. 


The commons proteſtation. 

* 1. Wholoever tha!l bring in innovation of religion, or by 
favour or countenance ſeem to extend or introduce popery or 
Armintaniſm, or other opinion dilagreeing from the truth and 
orthodox church, ſhall be reputed a capital enemy to this 
kingdom and commonwealth. 

* 2, Whoſoever ſhall counſel or adviſe. the taking and 
levying of the fubſidies of tunnage and poundage, not being 
granted by parliament, or ſhall be an actor or inſtrument 
therein, hall be likewiſe reputed an innovator in the 
governinent, and a capital enemy to the kingdom and com- 
monwealth. 

3. It any merchant or perſon whatſoever, ſhall volun— 
tarily yield or pay the ſaid fulidies of tunnage and poundage, 
not being granted by parliament, he ſhall hKew.ſfe be reputed 
a betrayer ot the liberties of England, and an enemy to 
the fame.” 


As the king expected no money from this ſecond ſeſſion, 
he was very glad to have, as he thought, a plauſible pretence 
to diflolve the parliment: fo, that very day a proclamation 
was drawn up *, to give notice of his deſign to diflolve the 
parliament on the 10th of March, and that the members might 
dcpartabout their own affairs. 

The next day, warrants were directed from the council to 
Denzil Hollis, fir Miles Hobart, fir John Elliot, fir Peter 
Hayman, John Selden, William Coriton, Walter Long, 
William Stroud, Benjamin Valentine, eſquires, commanding 
their perſonal appearance on the morrow. Four of them, 
Hollis, Elliot, Coriton, and Valentine, appeared ; and refuſing 
to anſwer out of parliament for what was ſaid and done in the 
houte, were committed cloſe priſoners to the Tower. The 
council ordered at the fame time the fludies of Hollis, Elliot, 
and Selden, to be ſcaled up ; and a proclamation was publithed 
to apprehend them. It muſt be oblerved, that the parliament 
not being yet diflolved, theſe men were ſtill actually members 
ot parliament. 

On the 1oth of March, the king coming to the parliament 
houſe, made the following ſpeœcch, addteſſing himſelf only to 
the lords, there being but tew commons preſent, the ſpeaker 


and houle of commons not having been called, 


Lay My lords, 

NEVER came here upon ſo unpleaſant an occaſion, it 
being the diſſolution of a parliament; therefore men may have 
ſome cauſe to wonder why I ſhould not rather chuſe to do this 
by commiſſion, it being rather a general maxim of kings to 
leave harſh commands to their miniſters, themſelves only 
executing pleaſing things: yet cgnſidering that juſtice as well 
conſiſts in reward and praiſe of virtue, as puniſhing of vice, I 
thought it neceſfary to come here to day, and declare to you 
and all the world, that it was mercly the undutiful and ſedi— 
tious carriage in the lower houſe that hath made the diflolu- 
tion of this parliament ; and you, my lords, are ſo far from 
being any cauſers of it, that I take as much comfort in your 
dutitul demeanour, as I am juſtly diſtaſted with their procced- 
ings ; yet to avoid their miſtakings, let me tell you, that it 
is 10 far from me to adjudge all the houſe alike guilty, that ! 
know that there are many there as dutitul ſubjects as any inthe 
world, it being but ſome few vipers among them that did 
cait this miſt of undutifulneſs over moſt of their eyes: yet, 
to fay truih, there was a good number there that could not be 
infected with this contagion ; inſomuch that ſome did exprels 
their duties in ſpeaking, which was the gencral fault of the 
houſe the lait day. Jo conclude, as thoſe vipers muſt look 
for their reward of puniſhment, ſo you, my lords, muſt juſtly 
expect from me that favour and protection, that a good king 
oweth to his loving and faithful nobility. And now, my lord 
keeper, do whar I have commanced you.“ 

Then the lord keeper faid, “ My lords, and gentlemen of 
the houle of commons (though the commons were not called), 
the King's mayelty deth difloive this parliament.” 


ſerving a ſubpcena upon him was a miſtake, And yet report was made 
to the houſe by the committee for tunnage and poundage, that the attorney 
general, notwithſtanding his letter, did give order for the proceis agaiuit 
Mr, Rolls. Ruſhworth, tom. I. p. 654. 

Chambers, it ſeems, having tued out a writ of replevin, the proper 
remedy im law to regain the pofleſfion of his goods, the barons of the exche- 
quer did order an nwction nnder the ſeals of the ſaid court, directed to 
the theritis of London, commanding then; not to exccute the ſaid writ, or 
any the like, and declaring the goods were not replevable, Ibid. p. 612. 

* The author ſays, publiſned ; but it was not publithed till after the 19th of 
March. Ibid. p. 66:1, | 
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The diflolution of the parliament was cauſed by the 
inſolence of the houſe of commons, as the king had juſt told 
the lords: and this inſolence, this ſeditious carriage, conſiſted 
only in keeping the ſpeaker in his chair by force, after he 
had notified that the houſe was adjourned by his majeſty's 
order, till a proteſtation of three very ſhort articles was ſet 
down in writing. This was the commons offence. And here 
it muſt be remarked, that there was a great difference 
between the adjourning and the proroguing or diſſolving of 
the parliament. The king's power to prorogue and diflolve 
was never called in queſtion ; before the time of James I. I 
believe no king had ever thought of adjourning the parlia- 
ment. King James was the firſt that did it. 'The commons 
complained, of it as a breach of their privileges; but not 
finding the lords inclined to diſpute this power with the King, 
they were forced to give way, though they foreſaw the 111 
conſequences. Theſe conſequences ſhewed themſelves in the 
preſent reign. Charles I. taking the advantage of this ſingle 
precedent eſtabliſhed by the king his father, was not ſatisfied 
with hindering the parliament from adjourning themſelves at 
Eaſter, as hath been ſeen, but even adjourned the houſes 
twicc, at a time when the commons were debating upon 
matters which were not agreeable to him; and allo prevented 
the ſpeaker by his ſole authority to put the queſtion when 
required. It is caſy to ſee the conſequences of this power to 
adjournthe houſes. The king could put a ſtop to all the debates 
of either houſe, by adjourning them whenever they took 
into -.confideration any matters diſpleaſing to him. On the 
other hand, upon ſuppoſition that the king's right was 
unqueſtionable, the houſe of commons had diſobeyed his 
orders and violated his prerogative, which might be attended 
with no leſs ill conſequences. But the king, ſuppoſing his 
right as fully eſtabliſhed, without giving himſelf any farther 
trouble to prove it, reſolved to puniſh the houſe of commons, 
not only by the diflolution of the parliament, a puniſhment 
which concerned the whole nation rather than their repreſen- 
tatives, but alſo in cauſing fome of their moſt active and 
{lirring members to be condemned as rebellious and 
teditious. 

To that end he commanded the judges of the realm to 
meet and give their opinions upon the queſtions he had to 
propoſe to them, in order to be guided by their determina— 
tions, leſt he ſhould be accuſed of procceding, too arbitrarily, 
The queſtions, with the judges anſwers, were as follow: 

&« 1, Whether if any ſubject hath received probable inform- 
ation of any treaſon, or treacherous attempt, or intention 
againſt the king or ſtate, that ſubject ought not to make known 
to the king, or his majeſty's commiſſioners, when there- 
unto he ſhall be required, what information he hath received, 
and. the grounds thereof; to the end the King, being truly 
informed, may prevent the danger? And it the ſaid tubject 
in ſuch caſe ſhall rctuſe to be examined, or to anſwer the 
queſtions which ſhall be demanded of him for farther inquiry 
and diſcoverv of the truth, whether it be not a high contempt 
in him, puniſhable in the ſtar chamber, as an offence againſt 
che general juttice and government of the kingdom? 

SH). The reſolution and anſwer of all the juſtices was, 
That it is an offence puniſhable as aforeſaid, ſo that this 
do not concern himſelf, but another, nor draw him to danger 
ot treaſon or contempt by his anſwer, 

« 2, Whether it be a good anſwer or excuſe, being thus 
interrogated, and retuting to anſwer, to ſay, that he was 
a parhament-man when he received this information, and 
that he ſpake thereof in the parliament-houſe, and therefore 
the parliument being now ended, he refuſed to anſwer to any 
queſtions but in the parliament-houſe, and not in any other 
place ? 

Sol. The judges did not venture to decide publicly this 
queſtion : but they gave this anſwer by advice privately to 
the attorney general,“ That this excuſe being in nature of 
a plca and an error in judgment, was not puniſhable until he 
were over ruled in an orderly manner to make another 
anſwer ; and whether the party were brought in Ore tenus, 
or by information, for this plea he was not to be puniſhed,” 

„ 3. Whether a parliament-man, committing an offence 
againſt the king or council, not in a parliament way, might, 
after the p:rliament ended, be puniſhed or not? 

Sol. All the judges unanimouſly anſwered, “ He might, 
if he be not puniſhed for it in parliament ; for the parliament 
mall not give privilege to any contra morem parliamentarium, 
to exceed the bounds and limits of his place and duty. And 


- 


judge Whitelock often highly complained of this way of ſending to 
the jndges for their opinions before hand, and ſaid, “ That it biſhop Laud 
went on in this way, he would kindle a flame in the nation.” Whitelock, p. 13. 

© They refuſed to put in other plea, than denying the juriſdiction of the 
court in this caſe, X 


The libel againit biſhop Laud was to this effect: “ Laud, look to 


all agreed, that regularly he cannot be compelled out of 
parhament to anſwer things done in parliament, in a parlid- 
my courſe ; but it is otherwiſe where things are done 
exorbitantly, for thoſe are not the acts of a court.“ 

* 4. Whether, if one parliament-man alone ſhall reſolye, 
or two or three ſhall covertly conſpire, to raiſe falſe ſlanders 
and rumours againſt the lords of the council and judges, not 
with intent to queſtion them in a legal courſe, or in a parlia- 
mentary way, but to blaſt them, and to bring them to hatred 
of the people, and the government jn contempt, be puniſhable 
in the ſtar chamber afterthe parliament is ended ? 

Sol. The judges reſolve, ** That the fame was puniſhable 
out of parliament, as an offence exorbitant committed in 
parliament, beyond the office, and befides the duty of a 
parliament-man.” 

The artifice of theſe queſtions conſiſted, 1. In the king's 
propoſing them in a general manner, as if they related not 
to any particular perſon. 2. In his aſcribing to one, two, or 
three members of the houſe, what was done by a great 
majority. 3. In ſuppoſing offences, outrages, treaſons againſt 
himſelf or council, and in deciding queſtions of law before 
the facts were ſtated b. 

By virtue of theſe determinations, the attorney general 
exhibited in the ſtar chamber an information againſt the 
impriſoned members, wherein he greatly aggravated what 
had paſſed in the lower houſe, when the ſpeaker was kept by 
force in the chair, but without the leaſt mention of the 
occaſion. 

At the fame time alderman Chambers, one of thoſe that 
refuſed to pay tunnage and poundage was alſo profecuted in 
the ſtar chamber, for ſaying, That the merchants were 
more ſcrewed up and wrung in England than in Turky.” 
He was condemned in an exhorbitant fine of 20201. by which, 
and ſome other oppreſſions, he was reduced to a very low 
condition, 

I have already mentioned the artifice uſed by the court to 
remove from the parliament ſuch gentlemen as they ſuſpected, 
by making them ſheriffs of their reſpective counties, which 
obliged them to ſwear to the due execution of their office. 
Walter Long, eſq; of Wiltſhire, being made ſheriff of the 
county a little before the calling of the laſt parliament, was 
however elected for Bath, and he preferred this ſervice to 
that which his office obliged him to. During the fitting, 
of the parliament, Long was left undiſturbed, but after the 
diffolution, the court entered an information againſt him 
in the ſtar chamber for breaking his oath by abſenting himicl6 
from his county, and he was fined 2000 marks. 

The other members that were in ſeveral priſons, having 
petitioned the judges to be releaſed upon bail by virtue of 
the Habeas Corpus, when the judges were met and ready to 
dehver their opinions, the priſoners were not brought to the 
bar according to the rule of court: whereupon, proclamation 
being made for the bringing them in, the court was informed 
that they were removed to the Tower by the king's owry 
warrant. Then there came a letter to the judges from the 
king, ſignifying to the court that the priſoners were not 
ſuffered to appear before them, by reaſon of their inſolent 
carriage towards him; that is, inſtead of applying themſelves 
to the king for pardon, they had addreſſed themſelves to the 
Judges to be releaſed upon bail, according to law. Not to 
inſiſt too long upon this affair, 1 ſhall content myſelf with 
ſaying, that they were kept in priſon from March til! 
October, without being tried, or obtaining the benefit of the 
Habeas Corpus. In fine, the court of King's Bench having 
agreed with one voice, “ That the court, as this caſe is, 
ſhali have juriſdiction, though the offences were committed in 
parliament, and that the impriſoned members ought to plead,” 
judgment was given againſt them upon a Nihil dicit  Thev 
were to be impriſoned during the king's pleaſure, and more- 
over, Elliot was fined 20001. Hollis, 1000 marks, ang 
Valentine zool. | 

The king's conduct, as well in diffolving the parliament, 
as in What was done afterwards, could not but breed diſcon— 
tent among the people. Murmurs were every where heard : 
libels were diſperſed about London againſt the king's counſcl- 
lors, and particularly againſt biſhop Laud “ and the lord 
treaſurer Weſton, who were accuſed of putting the king upon 
theſe violent proceedings. For this reaſon, the king, to 
prevent greater complaints, publifhed a declaration to notify 
to the people the cauſes of the diſſolution of the laſt parlia- 
ment. Though this declaration be very long, I think it 


thyſelf, be aſſured thy life is ſought : as thou art the fountain of wickedne{, 
repent of thy monſtrous fins, before thou be taken out of the world; and 
aſſure thyſelf, neither God nor the world can endure ſuch a vile ewunſclio; 
or whilperer to live.“ The other was as bad againſt the lord treaſure! 
Weſton, Ruſhworth, tom. I. p. 662.— They were ſuppoſed to hase 
perſuaded the king to diſſolve the parliament, Echard, tom. II. p. 79. 
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heceſſary to inſert the whole in this place, leſt I ſhould be 
accuſed of having either paſſed over in filence, or too much 
abridged what may ſerve to juſtify the king. It mult be 
obſerved that it was dated the 1oth of March, the very day 
the parliament' was diffolved, though it was not publiſhed 
that day, but ſome time after, | 


The king's declaration to all his ſubjects, notifying the cauſes 
which moved him to diflolve the laſt parliament. 


«© HOWSOEVER princes are not bound to give account 
of their actions but to God alone, yet for the ſatisfaction of 
the minds and affections of our loving ſubjects, we have 
thought good to ſet down thus much by way of declaration, 
that we way appear to the world in the truth and ſincerity of 
our actions, and not in thoſe colours in which we know ſome 
turbulent and ill- affected ſpirits (to maſque and diſguiſe their 
wicked intentions, dangerous to the ſtate) would repreſent us 
to the public view. 

« We aflembled our parliament the 17th day of March, 
in the third year of our reign, for the ſafety of religion, for 
ſecuring our kingdoms and ſubjects at home, and our friends 
and allies abroad. And therefore, at the firſt fitting down of 
it, we declared the miſerable afflicted eſtate of thoſe of the 
reformed religion in Germany, France, and other parts of 
Chriſtendom ; the diſtreſſed extremities of our deareſt uncle 
the king of Denmark, chaced out of a great part of his 
dominions ; the ſtrength of that party which was united 
againſt us : that (befides the pope and the houſe of Auſtria, 
and their ancient confederates) the French king profeſſed the 
rooting out of the proteſtant religion : that of the princes 
and ſtates on our party, ſome were over-run, others diverted, 
and ſome diſabled to give aſſiſtance. For which, and other 
important motives, we propounded a ſpeedy ſupply of 
treaſure, anſwerable to the neceſſity of the cauſe. 

„ Theſe things in the beginning were well reſented by the 
houſe of commons, and with ſo much alacrity and readineſs, 
that they agreed to grant a liberal aid: but before it was 
brought to any perfection, they were diverted by a multitude 
of queſtions raiſed among them, touching their liberties and 
privileges, and by other long diſputes, that the bill did not 
paſs in a long time; and by that delay, our affairs were put 
into a far worſe caſe than at the firſt ; our foreign actions then 
in hand, being thereby diſgraced and ruined for want of 
timely help. 

& In this, as we are not willing to derogate from the merit 
and good intentions of thoſe wiſe and moderate men of that 
houſe (to whoſe forwardneſs we attribute it, that it was pro- 
pounded and reſolved ſo ſoon), ſo we muſt needs ſay, that 
the delay of paſſing it when it was reſolved, occaſioned by 
cauſeleſs jealoufies, ſtirred up by men of another temper, 
did much leflen both the reputation and reality of that 
ſupply. And their ſpirit, infuled into many of the commiſ— 
honers and affeflors in the country, hath returned up the 
ſubſidies in ſuch a ſcanty proportion, as is infinitely ſhort, 
not only of our great occaſions, but of the precedents of 
former ſubſidies, and of the intentions of all well-affeed 
men in that houſe. 

In thoſe large diſputes, as we permitted many of our 
high prerogatives to be debated, which in the beſt times of 
our predecetlors had never been queſtioned, without puniſh- 
ment or ſharp reproof; ſo we did endeayour to have 
ſhortened thoſe debates for winning of time, which would 
have much advantaged our great affairs both at home and 
abroad. And therefore, both by ſpeeches and meſlages, 
we did often declare our gracious and clear reſolution to 
maintain, not only the parliament, but all our people, in 
their ancient and juſt liberties, without either violation or 
diminution; and in the end, for their full ſatisfaction and 
ſecurity, did, by an anſwer framed in the form by themſelves 
deſired to their parliamentary petition, confirm their ancient 
and juſt libertics and rights, which we reſolve with all con- 
ſtancy and juſtice to maintain. 

This parliament howſoever, befides the ſettling our 
neceflary ſupply, and their own liberties, they waſted much 
time in ſuch proceedings (blaſting our government, as we 
are unwilling to remember), yet we ſuffered them to fit, until 
themſelves defired us to appoint a time for their receſs, not 
naming, either adjournment or prorogation. 

+ Whereupon, by advice of our council, we reſolved to 
proroguc and make a ſeſſion; and to that end prefixed a 
day, by which they might (as was meet in ſo long a fitting) 
finiſh ſome profitable and good laws; and withal gave order 
for a gracious pardon to all our ſubje&s ; which, according 
to the uſe o former parliaments, paſſed the higher houſe, 
and was ſent down to the commons. All which being 
graciouſly intended by us, was Ul-entertained by ſome dil- 


affected perſons of that houſe, who by their artifices, in a 
ſhort time raiſed ſo much heat and d (t. mper in the houte, 
for no other viſible cauſe, but becauſe we had declared our 
reſolution to prorogue, as our council adviſed, and not to 
adjourn, as ſome of that houſe (after our reſolution declared, 
and not before) did manifeſt themſelves to effect; that ſeldom 
hath greater paſſion been ſeen in that houſe upon the greateſt 
occaſions. And ſome glances in the houſe, but upon open rumours 
abroad were ſpread, That by the anſwer to the petition, we 
had given away, not only our impoſitions upon goods exported 
and imported, but the tunnage and poundage (whereas in 
the debate and hammering of that petition, there was no 
ſpeech or mention in either houſe concerning thoſe impoſi- 
tions, but concerning taxes and other charges within the land: 
much leſs was there any thought thereby to debar us of 
tunnage and poundage, which, both before and after the 
anſwer to that petition, the houſe of commons, in all their 
ſpeeches and treaties, did profeſs they were willing to grant). 
And at the ſame time many other mifinterpretations were 
raiſed of that petition and anſwer, by men not well-diſtin— 
guiſhing between well-ordered liberty and licentiouſneſs; as 
if by our anſwer to that petition, we had let looſe the reins 
of our government. And in this diſtemper, the houſe of - 
commons, laying aſide the pardon (a thing never done in any 
former parliament), and other buſineſs fit to have been con- 
cluded in that ſeſſion, ſome of them went about to frame and 
contrive a remonſtrance againſt our receiving of tunnage and 
poundage, which was fo far proceeded in, the night before 
the prefixed time for concluding the ſeſſion, and ſo haſtened 
by the contrivers thercof, that they m-ant to have put it 
to the vote of the houſe the next morning, before we thould 
prorogue that ſeſſion. And therefore, finding our gracious 
favours in the ſeſſion, afforded to our people, fo ill requited, 
and ſuch ſiniſter ſtrains made upon our anſwer to that petition, 
to the diminution of our profit, and (which was more) to the 
danger of our government: we reſolved to prevent the 
finiſhing of that remonſtrance, and other dangerous intentions 
of ſome ill- affected perſons, by ending the ſeſſion the next 
morning, ſome few hours ſooner than was expected; and by 
our own mouth to declare to both houſes the caule thereof : 
and for hindering the ſpreading of thoſe ſiniſter interpre- 
tations of that petition and anſwer, to give ſome neceſſary 
directions, for ſettling and quieting our government, until 
another meeting; which we performed accordingly the fix 
and twentieth of June laſt, 

„The ſeſſion thus ended, and the parliament riſen, that 
intended remonſtrance gave us occaſton to look into the 
buſineſs of tunnage and poundage. And therefore, though 
our neceſſities pleaded ſtrongly for us, yet we were not apt 
to ſtrain that point too far, but reſolved to guide our ſelf 
by the practice of former ages, and examples of our moſt 
noble predeceflors, thinking thoſe counſels beſt warranted, 
which the wiſdom of former ages, concurring with the pre— 
ſent occaſions, did approve; and therefore gave order for 
a diligent ſearch of records: upon which it was found, that 
although in the parliament holden in the firſt year of the 
reign of King Edward the fourth, the ſubſidy of tunnage 
and poundage was not granted unto that king, but was 
firſt granted unto him by parliament in the third year of 
his reign ; yet the ſame was accounted and anſwered to that 
king, from the firſt day of his reign, all the firſt and ſecond 
years of his reign, and until it was granted by parliament. 
And that in the ſucceeding times of king Richard the third, 
king Henry the ſeventh, king Henry the eighth, king Edward 
the fixth, queen Mary, and queen Elizabeth, the ſubſidy of 
tunnage and poundage was not only enjoyed by every of 
thoſe kings and queens, from the death of each of them 
deceaſing, until it was granted by parliament under the 
ſucceſſor; but in all theſe times (being for the moſt part 
peaceable, and not burthened with like charges and neceſſi- 
ties, as theſe modern times) the parliament did moſt readily 
and cheerfully, in the beginning of every of thoſe reigns, 
grant the ſame, as a thing moſt necetlary for the guarding of 
the ſeas, ſafety and defence of the realm, and ſupportation 
of the royal dignity. And in the time of our royal father of 
blefled memory, he enjoyed the ſame a full year, wanting a 
very few days, before his parliament began ; and above a 
year before the act of parliament for the grant of it was 
paſſed. And yet when the parliament was aſſembled, it 
was granted without difficulty. And in our own time, 
we quietly received the ſame three years or more, expecting 
with patience in ſeveral parliaments the like grant thereof, 
as had been made to ſo many of our predeceſſors; the houſe 
of commons ſtill profeſſing, that multitude of other bufineſles, 
and not want of willingneſs on their part, had cauſed the 
ſettling thereof to be ſo long deferred. And therefore finding 
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ſo much reaſon and neceſſity for the receiving of the ordinary 
duties in the cuſtom houſe, to concur with the practice of 
ſuch a ſucceſſion of kings and queens, famous for vwildom, 
juſtice, and government, and nothing to the contrary, but 
that intended remonſtrance, hatched out of the palhonate 
brains of a few particular perſons ; we thought it was fo far 
from the wiſdom and duty of à houſe of parhament, as we 
could not think that any moderate and dilcreect man (upon 
compoſed thoughts, ſetting aſide paſſion and diſtemper) could 
be againſt receiving of tunnage and poundage ; eſpecially 
ſince we do, and ſtill muſt purſue thoſe ends, and undergo 
that charge for which it was firſt granted to the crown ; it 
having been ſo long and conſtantly continued to our prede- 
ceſſors, as that in four ſeveral acts of parliament, for the 
granting thereof to king Edward the ſixth, queen Mary, 
queen Elizabeth, and our bleſſed father, it is in expreſs 
terms mentioned, to have been had and enjoyed by the 
ſeveral kings, named in thoſe gets, time out of mind, by 
authority of parliament. And Aherefore upon theſe reaſons 
ve held it agreeable to our kingly honour, and neceflary for 
the ſafety and good of our kingdom, to continue the receipt 
thereof, as ſo many of our predeceſſors had done. Where— 
fore when a few merchants (being at firſt but one or two) 
ſomented, as it is well known, by thoſe evil ſpirits that would 
have hatched that undutiful remonſtrance, began to oppole 
the payment of our accuſtomed duties in th cuſtom houſe, 
we gave order to the officers of our. cuſtoms to go on, not- 
withitanding that oppoſition, in the receiving of the uſual 
duties, and cauſed thoſe that refuſed to be warned to attend 
at the council board, that by the wiſdom and authority of 
our council, they might be reduced to obedience and duty; 
where, ſome of them, without reverence or reſpect to the 
honour and dignity of that preſence, behaved themſelves with 
tuch boldneſs and inſolency of ſpeech, as was not to be 
cndured by a far meaner aflembly, much leſs to be coun- 
tenanced by a houle of parliament, againſt the body of our 
privy council. 

„And as in this we did, what in reaſon and honour was 
fit for the preſent, ſo our thoughts were daily intentive upon 
the re-allembling of our parliament, with full intention on 
our part, to take away all ill- underſtanding between us and 
our people ; whole loves, as we defire to continue and pre- 
lerve, ſo we uſed our beſt endeavours to prepare and facilitate 
the way to it. And to this end, having taken a ſtrict and 
exact ſurvey of our government, both in the church and 
commonwealth, and what things were moſt fit and neceſſary 
to be reſormed: we found in the firſt place, that much excep- 
tion had been taken at a book, entitled, Apello Cæſarem, 
or, an Appeal to Cæſar; and publiſhed in the year 1625, by 
Richard Montague, then bachelor of divinity, and now 
biſhop of Chicheſter; and becauſe it did open the way to 
thoſe ſchiſms and divifions, which have fince enſued in the 
church, we did for remedy and redreſs thereof, and for the 
ſatisfaction of the conſciences of our good people, not only 
by our public proclamation, call in that book, which 
miniſtred matter of offence ;- but to prevent the like danger 
tor hercafter, re-printed the articles of religion, eſtabliſhed 
in the time of quecn Elizabeth of famous memory; and by 
a declaration betore thoſe articles, we did tie and reſtrain all 
opinions to the ſenſe of thoſe articles, that nothing might 
be left for private tancies and innovations. For we call 
God to record, before whom we ſtand, that it is, and always 
hath been our heart's defire, to be found worthy of that title, 
which we account the moſt glorious in all our crown, 
Defender of the Faith. Neither ſhall we ever give way to 
the authoriſing of any thing, whereby any innovation may 
ſteal or creep into the church; but to preſerve that unity 
of doctrine and diſcipline eſtabliſhed in the time of queen 
Elizabeth, whereby the church of England hath ſtood and 
flouriſhed ever fince. 

* And as we were careful to make up all breaches and 
rents in religion at home, ſo did we by our proclamation 
and commandment, for the execution of laws againſt prieſts 
and popiſh reculants, fortity all ways and approaches again{t 
that foreign enemy; which if it hath not ſucceeded accord- 
ing to our intention, we mult lay the fault where it is, in 
the ſubordinate ofhcers and miniſters in the country, by 
whole remittneſs, jeſuits and prieſts eſcape without appre- 
henfion ; and pens hone from thoſe convictions and penaltics 
which the law and our commandment would have inflicted 
on them. For we do profeſs, that as it is our duty, fo it ſhall 
be our care to command and direct well; but it is the part 
of others to perform the miniſterial office. And when we have 
done our office, we ſhall account ourſelf, and all charitable 
men will account us, innocent, both to God and men. And 
thoſe that arc negligent, we will eſteem as culpable both to 
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God and us; and therefore will expect that hereafter they 
give us a better account. 

* And as we have been careful for the ſettling of religion, 
and quieting the church; ſo were we not unmindful of 
the preſervation of the juſt and ancient liberties of our 
ſubjects, which we ſecured to them by our gracious anſwer 
to the petition in parliament, having not fince that time 
done any a&t whereby to infringe them. But our care 
is, and hereafter ſhall be, to keep them entire and inviolable, 
as we would do our own right and ſovereignty, having for 
that purpoſe enrolled the petition and anſwer in our courts of 
zultice, 

Next to the care of religion, and of our ſubjects rights, 
we did our beſt for the provident and well-ordering of that 


aid and ſupply, which was granted to us the laſt ſeſſion, 


whercof no part hath been waſtefully ſpent, nor put to any 
other uſe than thoſe for which it was deſired and granted ; 
as upon payment of our fleet and army ; wherein our care 
hath been tuch, as we choſe rather to diſcontent our deareſt 
friends and allics, and our neareſt fervants, than to leave 
our foldicrs and mariners unſatished, whereby any vexation 
or diſquiet might ariſe to our people. We have alſo, with 
part of thoſe moneys, begun to ſupply our magazines, 
and ſtores of munition, and to put our navy into a conſtant 
form and order. Our flect is likewiſe fitting, and almoſt in 
a readineſs, whereby the narrow ſeas may be guarded, com- 
merce maintained, and our kingdom ſecured againſt all foreign 
attempts. Theſe acts of ours might have made this impret- 
ſion in all good minds, that we were careful to direct our 
counſels, and ditpofe our actions, as might molt conduce to 


the maintenance of religion, honour of our government, and 


ſafety of our people. But with miſchievous men once ill- 
afte&ed, * ſeu bene, ſeu male facta premunt;' and whatſo- 
ever once ſcemed amiſs, is ever remembered; but good 
endeavours are never regarded. 


Nou all theſe things that were the chief complaints the, 


laſt ſeſſion, being by our princely care ſo ſeriouſly reformed, 
the parliament re-aſſembled the 2oth of January laſt, We 
expected, according to the candour and fincerity of our own 
thoughts, that men would have framed themſelves for the 
eflecting of a right underſtanding between us and our 
people. But ſome few malevolent perſons, like empirics and 
leud artiſts, did ſtrive to make new work, and to have ſome 
diſeaſe on foot, to keep themſelves in requeſt, and to be 
employed and entertained in the cure. And yet to manikett 
how much offences have been diminiſhed, the committees for 
grievances, committees for courts of juſtice, and committces 
tor. trade, have, ſince the fitting down of the parliament, 
received few complaints, and thole ſuch as they themſelves 
have not thought to be of that moment or importance, with 
which our ears ſhould be acquainted, 

No ſconer therefore was the parliament ſet down, but 
theſe ill- affected men began to ſow and diſperſe their jealouſies, 
by caſting out ſome glances and doubtful ſpeeches, as if the 


ſubject had not been ſo clearly and well dealt with, touching 


their liberties, and touching the pctition anſwered the laſt 
parliament. This being a plauſible theme, thought on for 
an ill purpoſe, eafily took hold on the minds of many. that 
knew not the prectice. And thereupon the ſecond day of the 
parliament, a committee was appointed to ſearch, whether 
the petition and our anſwer thereunto were enrolled in the 
parliament roll, and in the courts at Weſtminſter, and in what 
manner the ſame was done. Anda day was alſo then appointed, 
on which the houſe being reſolved into a committee, ſhould 
take into conſideration thoſe things, wherein the liberty of the 
ſubject had been invaded, againſt the petition of right. 
This, though it produced no other effect of moment or 
importance, yet was ſufficient to raiſe a jealouſy 
againſt our proceedings, in ſuch as were not well 
acquainted with the ſinccrity and clearneſs of them. 
There followed another of no leſs ſkill ; for although our 
proceedings before the parliament, about matters of religion, 
might have ſatisfied any moderate men, of our zealous care 
tbercof (as we are ſure it did the moſt), yet, as bad ſtomachs 
turn the beſt things into their own nature, for want of good 
digeſtion ; ſo thele diftempered perſons have done the like ot 
aur good intents, by a bad and ſiniſter interpretation: for, 
when“ they did obſerve, that many honett and religious 
minds in that houſe did complain of thoſe dangers thar 
did threaten the church; they likewiſe took the ſame word in 
their mouth, and their cry likewiſe was, templum domini, 
icmplum domini,” when the true care of the church never 
came into their hearts: and what the one did out of zeal 
unto religion, the other took up as a plauſible theme, to 
deprave our government, as if we, our clergy, and cduncil, 
were either ſenſeleſs or carcleſs of religion, and this wicked 
| | practice 
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practice hath been, to make us ſeem to walk before our peo- 
ple, as if we halted before God. N ; 

Having, by theſe artifices, made a jealous impreſſion in 
the hearts of many ; and a day being appointed to treat of the 
grant of tunnage and poundage, at the time prefixed, all 
expreſſed great willingneſs to grant it, But a new ſtrain is 
found out, that it could not be done without great peril to the 
right of the ſubject, unleſs we ſhould diſclaim any right 
therein, but by grant in parliament ; and ſhould caule all 
thoſe goods to be reſtored, which, upon commandment from 
us, or our council, were ſtayed by our officers until thoſe 
dutics were paid, and conſequently ſhould put ourſelves out 
of the poſſeſſion of the tunnage and poundage, before they 
were granted; for elſe, it was pretended, the ſubject ſtood 
not in fit caſe to grant it. A fancy and cavil raiſed of pur- 
pole to trouble the buſineſs; it being evident, that all the 
kings before named did receive that duty, and were in 
actual poſſeſſion of it, before, and at the very time when 
it was granted to them by parliament. And although we, 
to remove all difficulties, did from our own mouth, in thoſe 
clear and open terms, that might have ſatisfied any moderate 
and well-diſpoſed minds, declare, that it was our meaning, 
by the gift of our people to enjoy it; and that we did 
not challenge it of right, but took it © de bene eſſe, ſhewing 
thereby, not the right, but the neceſſity by which we were to 
take it (wherein we deſcended, for their fatisfaCtion, ſo far 
beneath ourſelf, as we are confident never any of our prede- 
ceflors did the like, or was the like ever required or expected 
from them): Yet for all this, the bill of tunnage and 
poundage was laid afide, upon pretence, they muſt firſt clear 
the right of the ſubject therein; under colour whereof, they 
entertain the complaints, not only of John Rolls, a member of 
their houſe, but alto of Richard Chambers, John Foukes, 
and Bartholomew Gilman, againſt the officers of our cuſtoms, 
for detaining their goods, upon refuſal to pay the ordinary 
duty, accultomed to be paid for the fame. And upon 
theſe complaints, they fend for the officers of the cuſtoms, 
enforcing them to attend day after day, by the ſpace of a 
month together; they. cauſe them to produce their letters 
patents under our great ſeal, and the warrants made by our 
privy-council, for levying of thoſe duties. They examine 
the ofticers upon what queſtions they pleaſe, thereby to entrap 
them for doing our ſervice and commandment. In theſe and 
other their proceedings, becaule we would not give the leaſt 
ſheiy of interruption, we endured long with much patience, 
both theſe and tundry other ſtrange and exorbitant encroach- 
ments and ulurpations, ſuch as were never before attempted 
in that houſe. 

6 We are not ignorant how much that houſe hath of late 
years endeavoured to extend their privileges, by ſetting up 
general committees tor religion, for courts of juſtice, for 
trade, and the like; a courſe never had until of late : fo 
as, where in former times the knights and burgeſſes were 
wont to communicate to the houſe ſuch buſineſſes as they 
brought from their countries; now there are ſo many chairs 
erected, to make enquiry upon all ſorts of men, where 
complaints of all forts are entertained, to the unſufferable 
diſturbance and ſcandal of juſtice and government, which 
having been tolerated a while by our father and ourlelf, 
hath daily grown to more and more height ; inſomuch that 
young lawyers fitting there, take upon them to decry the 
opinions of the judges; and ſome have not doubted to 
maintain, that the reſolution of that houſe muſt bind the 
Judges; a thing never hcard of in ages paſt, But, in this 
laſt aſſembly of parliament, they have taken on them much 
more than ever before. 


They ſent meſſengers to examine our attorney general 
(who is an ollicet of truſt and ſecrecy) touching the execution 
of ſome commandments of ours, of which, without our 
Jeave firſt obtained, he was not to give account to any 
but ourſelf. They ſent a captious and directory meſſage to 
the lord-trcaſurer, chancellor, and barons of the exchequer, 
touching ſome judicial proccedings of theirs in our court of 
exchequer. 

They ſent meſſengers to examine upon ſundry queſtions, our 
two chief juſtices, and three other of our judges, touching their 
Judicial proccedings at the gaol delivery at Newgate, of which 
they are not accountable to the houſe of commons. 

** And whereas ſuits were commenced in our court of ſtar 
chamber, again{t Richard Chapibers, John Foukes, Bartholo- 


me Gilman, and Richard Philips, by our attorney general, 


Hor great miſdemeanors; they reſolved that they were to have 


Privilege of parliament againſt us for their perſons, for no 


other cauſe, but becauſe they had petitions depending in that 
houſe; and (which is more ſtrange) they reſolved that a ſig- 
plication ſhould be made from that houſe by a letter, to iflue 


under the hand af their ſpeaker, unto the lord keeper of our 
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reat ſeal, that no attachment ſhould be granted out againſt 
the ſaid Chambers, Foukes, Gilman, or Philips, during their 
ſaid privilege of parliament, Whereas it is far above the 
power of that houſe, to give directions to any of our courts 
at Weſtminſter, to ſtop attachments againſt any man, though 
never ſo ſtrongly privileged; the breach of privilege being 
not in the court that grants, but in the party or miniſter 
that puts in execution ſuch attachments. And therefore, if 
any ſuch letter had come to the lord keeper, as it did not, he 
ſhould have highly offended us, if he had obeyed it. Nay, 
they went ſo far, as they ſpared not the honour of our council 
board, but examined their proceedings in the caſe of our 
cuſtomers, interrogating what this or that man of our council 
ſaid, in direction of them in the buſineſs committed to their 
charge. And when one of the members of that houſe, ſpeak- 
ing of our counſellors, ſaid, we had wicked counſel; and 
another ſaid, that the council and judges ſought to trample 
under feet the liberty of the ſubject; and a third traduced our 
court of ſtar chamber, for the ſentence given againſt Savage, 
they paſſed without check or cenſure by the houſe. By 
which may appear how far the members of that houle 
have of late twollen beyond the rules of moderation, and 
the modeſty of former times; and this under pretence of 
privilege and freedom of ſpeech, whercby they take liberty 
to declare againſt all authority of council and courts at 
their pleaſure. 

„They ſent for our ſheriff of London, to examine 
him in a cauſe whereof they had no juriſdiction; their 
true and ancient juriſdiction extending only to their own 
members, and to the converſation of their privileges, and 
not to the cenſure of foreign perſons and cauſes, which have 
no relation to their privileges, the ſame being but a late 
innovation. And yet upon an enforced ſtrain of a con- 
tempt for not anſwering to their ſatisfaction, they com- 
mit him to the Tower of London, uſing that outward 
pretext for a cauſe of committing him, the true and 
inward cauſe being, for that he had ſhewed himſelf dutiful 
to us and our commandments, in the matter concerning 
our cuſtoms, 

In thele innovations (which we will never permit again) 
they pretended indeed our ſervice; but their drift was, to 
break, by this means, through all reſpects and ligaments of 
government, and to erect an univerſal overfway ing power to 
themſelves, which belongs only to us, and not to them, 

* Laſtly, in their proceedings againſt our cuſtomers; they 
went about to cenſure them as delinquents, and to puniſh 
them, for ſtaying ſome goods of ſome factious merchants, 
in our ſtore-houſe, for not paying thoſe duties which them— 
ſelves had formerly paid, and which the cuſtomers, without 
interruption, had received of all other merchants, many 
years before, and to which they were authorized, both by 
our great ſeal, and by ſeveral directions and commandments 
from us and our privy council. 

To give ſome colour to their proceedings herein, they 
went about to create a new privilege (which we will never 
admit), That a parliament-man hath privilege for his goods 
againſt the king; the conſequence whereot would be, That 
he may not be conſtrained to pay any duties to the king, 
during the time of privilege of parliament. It is true, they 
would have this cale to have been between the merchants, 
and our farmers of our cuſtoms, and have ſerved them from 
our intereſt and commandment, thereby the rather to make 
them liable to the cenſure and puniſhment of that houſe. But 
on the other fide, we holding it both unjuſt and diſhonourable, 
to withdraw ourſelf from our officers, in any thing they 
did by our commandment, or to diſavow any thing that we 
had enjoyned to be done; upon Monday the 234d of 
February, ſent a meſſage unto them by fecretary Coke, 
thanking him for the reſpect they had ſhewed, in ſevering 
the intereſt of our farmers from our own intereſt and command- 
ment. Nevertheleſs, we were bound in honour to acknow- 
ledge a truth, that, what was done by them, was done by 
our expreſs commandment and direction ; and if for doing 
thereof our farmers ſhould ſuffer, it would highly concern 
us in honour. Which meſſage was no ſooner delivered unto 
them, but in a tumultuous and diſcontented manner they 
called, Adjourn, adjourn ; and thereupon, without any cauſe 
given on our part, in a very unuſual manner, adjourned 
until the Wedneſday following. 

On which day, by the uniform wiſdom of our privy 
council, we cauſed both houſes ro be adjourned until the 
ſecond day of March; hoping that in the mean time, a 
better and more right underſtanding might be begotten 
between us and the members of that houſe, whereby the 
parliament might come to an happy iſſue. 

© But underſtanding by good advertiſement, that their 
diſcontent did not in that time digeſt and paſs away; we 


reſolved 


— 
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reſolved to make a ſecond adjournment until the roth of 
March; which was done, as well to take time to ourſelf, 
to think of ſome means to accommodate thoſe difficulties, 
as to give them time to adviſe better : and accordingly,. we 
gave commandment for a ſecond adjournment in both houſes, 
and for ceſſation of all bufineſs till the day appointed; 
which was very dutifully obeyed in the higher houſe, no man 
contradicting or queſtioning it : But when the ſame command- 
ment was delivercd in the houſe of commons by their ſpeaker, 
it as ſtraightways contradicted ; and although the ſpeaker 
declared unto them, it was an abſolute right and power in 
us to adjourn, as well as to prorogue or diſſolve; and declared 
and read unto them divers precedents of that houſe, to warrant 
the ſame ;z yet our commandment was moſt contemptuouſly 
diſobeyed; and ſome riſing up to ſpeak, ſaid, They had 
buſincts to do before the houſe ſhould be adjourned,” 


Here the king inſerted a long account of what paſſed in the 
houſe, when the ſpeaker was kept by force in the chair, 
whilſt the remonſtrance was drawing. This account is much 
aggravated, being taken word for word from the attorney 
general's information againſt Elliot, But it contains: 1n 
ſubſtance no more than what hath been ſaid before. 


6 Whilſt the duke of Buckingham lived, he was intitled 
to all the diſtempers and ill-events of former parliaments ; 
and thaxefore much endeavour was uſed to demoliſh him, 
as the only wall of ſeparation between us and our people. 
But now he is dead, no altcration was found among thoſe 
envenomed ſpirits, which troubled then the bleſſed harmony 
between us and our ſubjects, and continue ſtill to trouble it. 
For now, under the pretence of public care of the common- 
wealth, they ſuggeſt new and cauſeleſs fears, which in their 
own hearts they know to be falſe ; and deviſe new engines of 
miſchief, ſo to caſt a blindneſs upon the good affections of 
our people, that they may not ſee the truth and largeneſs of 
our heart towards them. So that now it is maniteſt, the 
duke was not alone the mark theſe men ſhot at, but was only 
as a ncar miniſter of ours, taken up, on the bye, and in 
their pallage to their more ſecret deſigns; which were only 
to caſt our affairs into a deſperate condition, to abate the 
powers of our crown, and to bring our government into 
obloquy ; that in the end all things may be overwhelmed 
with anarchy and confuſion. | 

„We do not impute theſe diſaſters to the whole houſe of 
commons, knowing that there were amongſt them many 
religious, grave, and well- minded men; but the fincerer 
and better part of the houſe was overborne, by the practices 
and clamours of the other, who, careleſs of their duties, and 
taking advantage of, the times, and our neceſſities, have 
enforced us to break off this meeting ; which had it been 
anſwered with like duty on their parts, as it was invited and 
begun with love on ours, might have proved happy and 
glorious, both to us and this whole nation. | 

« We have thus declared the manifold cauſes we had to 
diſlolve this parliament, whereby all the world may fee how 
much they have forgotten their former engagements at the 
entry into the war, themſelves being perſuaders to it; 
promiſing to make us feared by our enemies, and eſteemed 
by our friends. And how they turned the neceſſities grown 
by that war, to enforce us to yield to conditions incompatible 
with monarchy. | 

% And now that our people may diſcern that theſe provo- 

ations of evil men (whole puniſhments we reſerve to a 
due time) have not changed our good intentions to our 
ſubjects, we do here profeis to maintain the true religion 
and doctrine eftabliſhed in the church of England, without 
admitting or conniving at any back-ſliding, either to popery 
or ſchiſm. We do alſo declare, 'That we will maintain the 
ancient and juſt rights and liberties of our ſubjects, with ſo 
much conſtancy and juſtice, that they ſhall have cauſe to- 
acknowledge, That under our government and graciqus 
protection, they live in a more happy and free eſtate tha 
any ſubjects in the chriſtian world. Yet let no man hereby 
take the boldneſs to abuſe that liberty, turning it to licen- 
Abele nor miſinterpret the petition, by perverting it to 
a lawleſs liberty, wantonly or frowardly, under that or any 
other colour, to reſiſt lawful and neceſſary authority. For 
as we will maintain our ſubjects in their juſt liberties, ſo we 
do and will expect, that they yield as much ſubmiſhon and 
duty to our royal prerogatives, and as ready obedience to our 
authority and commandments, as hath been performed to the 

reateſt of our predeceſſors. 

« And for our miniſters, we will not that they be terrified 
by thoſe harſh proceedings, that have been ſtrained againſt 
ſome of them. For as we will not command any thing 


unjuſt or diſhonourable, but ſhall uſe our authority and 
prerogatives for the good of our people; ſo we will expect, 
that our miniſters obey us, and they ſhall aſſure themſelves 
we will protect them. 

* As for our merchants, we let them know we ſhall always 
endeavour to cheriſh and enlarge the trade of ſuch as be- 
dutiful, without burthening them beyond what is fitting : 
But the duty of fivgin the hundred, for guarding the ſeas, and 
defence of the realm, to which we hold ourſelves till obliged 
(and which duty hath continued without interruption ſo many 
ſucceſſions of ages), we hold no good or dutiful ſubje& will 
deny it, being ſo neceſſary for the good of the whole king- 
dom. And if any factious merchant will affront us, in 2 
thing ſo reaſonable, and wherein we require no more, nor in 
no other manner, than ſo many of our predeceſſors have done, 
and have been dutifully obeyed : let them not deceive them— 
ſelves, but be aſſured, that we ſhall find honourable and juſt 
means to ſupport our eſtate, vindicate our ſovereignty, and 
preſerve the authority which God hath put into our hands. 

* And now having laid down the truth and clearneſs of 
our proceedings, all wiſe and diſcrect men may eafily judge 
of thoſe rumours, and jealous fears, that are maliciouſly and 
wickedly bruited abroad, and may diſcern by examination of 
their own hearts, whether (in reſpect of the free paſſage of 
the goſpel, indifferent and equal adminiſtration of juſtice, 
freedom from oppreſſion, and the great pcace and quietneſs 
which every man enjoyeth under his own vine and ſig-tree) 
the happineſs of this nation can be paralleled by any of our 
neigh bour-countries ; and if not, then to acknowledge their 
own blefledneſs, and for the ſame be thankful to God, the 
author of all goodneſs.” 


This declaration, or rather apology, produced not the 
effect the king expected. It was very difficult for the king 
to perſuade the people, that a dozen members of parliamenr 
had formed a project to ſubvert the government, to introduce 
anarchy, to uſurp the royal authority, without any appear- 
ance of the leaſt advantage to themſelves or others. It woulc 
have been ſtill more ſtrange, that ſuppoſing the king ſo juſt 
a prince, and ſo tender of his people, as he defired to be 
thought, theſe men ſhould have had ſufficient credit, to bring 
over the majority of the commons to their ſentiments. Or: 
the other hand, the king defended himſelf very weakly, in 
his declaration, on the articles concerning recuſants, tunnage 
and poundage, and in general, on the cauſes of the diſſolution 
of the parliament. For in aggravating the commons fault, in 
not inſtantly obeying the adjournment, he not only ſuppoſed 
his power inconteſtible, though it was not ſo, bur alſo omitted 
the immediate cauſe of their non-compliance, namely, the 
ſpeaker's refuſal, by his expreſs command, to put the queſtion, 
which was a manifeſt breach of the freedom of pazliament, 
Complaints therefore and murmurs continued more than 
ever, notwithſtanding this apology. It was publicly ſaid, 
the king intended utterly to deſtroy the privileges of the 
parliament and the liberties of the people; and what was done 
afterwards: againſt the impriſoned members, helped not to 
undeceive the nation. It was added, that trade was ruined, 
and religion in danger, and that the kingdom was going to 
be enſlaved, if theſe miſchiefs were not redrefled by a new 
parliament, The king being informed of theſe rumours, 
publiſhed a proclamation to this effect: 


* THAT, notwithſtanding his majeſty's late declaration, 
for ſatisfying the minds and affections of his loving 
ſubjects, ſome ill-diſpoſed perſons do ſpread falſe and perni- 
cious rumours abroad, as if the ſcandalous and ſeditious 
propoſition in the houſe of commons, made by an outlawec. 
man, deſperate in mind and fortune, and tumultuouſly 
taken up by ſome few, after that, by his majeſty's royal 
authority, he had commanded their adjournment, had bees 
the vote of the whole houſe, whereas the contrary is the 
truth; for it was then decried by the wiſeſt and beſt— 
affected, and ſince diſavowed, upon examination, by ſuch 
as were ſuſpected to have conſented thereunto, and affirmed. 
as well by them, as others who ſerved in the houſe tha 
day, to be a thing of a moſt wicked and dangerous conſe— 
quence, to the good eſtate of this kingdom; and it appeareth 
to be ſo, by thoſe impreſſions which this falſe rumour hath 
made in men's minds, whereby, out of cauſcleſs fears, the 
trade of the kingdom is diſturbed, and merchants diſcouraged 
to continue their wonted traffic. His majeſty hath thought 
it expedient, not only to manifeſt the truth thercof, but tc 
make known his royal pleaſure; that thoſe who raiſe or 
nouriſh falſe reports, ſhall be ſeverely puniſhed ; and ſucl: 
as cheerfully go on with their trade, have all good enQurage- 
ment; not purpoſing to over-charge his ſubjects by any new 
burthens, but to ſatisfy himſelf with thoſe duties that were 
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received by the king his father of bleſſed memory, which 
his now majeſty, neither can nor will diſpenſe withal ; but 
but ſhall eſteem them unworthy of his protection who ſhall 
deny the ſame,. his majeſty intending to employ it for the 
defence of his kingdom, dominion of the ſeas, and ſafeguard 
of the merchants, eſpecially by ſuch ſhipping as are now 
making ready, and ſuch farther preparations for aid of his 
friends and allies, as need ſhall require. And whereas for 
ſeveral ill ends, the calling again of a parliament is divulged, 
howſoever his majeſty hath ſhewed by his frequent meeting 
with his people, his love to the uſe of parliaments ; yet the 
late abuſe having for the preſent driven his majeſty unwillingly 
out of that courſe, he ſhall account it preſumption for any to 
preſcribe any time to his majeſty for parliaments ; the calling, 
continuing, and diffolving of which, is always in the king's 
own power. And his majeſty ſhall be more inclinable to 
meet in parliament again, when his people ſhall tee more 
clearly into his intents and actions; when ſuch as have bred 
this interruption ſhall receive their condign puniſhment, and 
thoſe who are miſled by them, and by ſuch ill reports as are 
raiſed upon this occafion, ſhall come to a better underſtanding 
of his majeſty and themſelves.“ 


About this time appeared a writing, entitled, “ A propo- 
ſition for his majeſty's ſervice, to bridle the impertinency 
of parliaments.” Very probably, if this writing had been 
preſented to the king, it would never have been publiſhed. 
Accordingly, it was afterwards declared in the ſtar chamber 
to be a ſeditious libel*. It ſerves however to ſhew, that 
many people thought the king was taking meaſures to throw 
off the yoke of parliaments, fince he evidently followed ſome 
of the maxims propoſed in this writing. 'There was even no 
likelihood of his intending to call another parliament, till he 
had found means of having the commons more at command, 
as he had plainly intimated in his laſt proclamation. 

Rochel being taken, the king did not think proper. to con- 
tinue a war with France, which could bring him no advan- 
tage, nor ſerve him for pretence to aſk money of the parlia- 
ment, fince he was determined not to call one. As France 
had no quarrel with him, but concerning the queen's domel- 
tics, which was not a ſuthcient motive to continue the war, 
a peace was quickly concluded between the two crowns, by 
the mediation of the republic of Venice, It was ſigned the 
14th of April, about a month after the diſſolution of the 
parliament. France fo little cared for what had paſſed con- 
cerning the queen's domeſtics, that ſhe was fatisfied with 
inſerting this article in the treaty of peace: “ The articles 
and contract of the marriage of the queen of Great Britain 
are to be confirmed faithfully. And as for the ſaid queen's 
houthold, if there be any thing to be added or diminiſhed, 
it ſhall be done by a mutual conſent freely and willingly, as 
it may be judged fit and convenient for the ſervice of the ſaid 
queen.” The peace was ſworn in September following. 

The king had now freed himſelf from the yoke of the 
Parliament, and intended not to reſume it. But withal, he 
he had deprived himſelf of the ſupplies of money, which the 
Parliaments were wont to grant to the kings, not only on 
urgent and extraordinary occaſions, but allo as marks of 
affection and zeal, when the people were pleaſed with the 
government. One may venture to ſay, no prince in Europe 
equals in riches a king of England, who is beloved by his 
lubjects. Not only his ordinary revenues, if well managed, 
are more than ſufficient to enable him to keep a ſplendid and 
magnificent court ; but it is properly the ſovereign alone who 
has never any need to heap up money againſt any future 
emergencies. He finds, at all times, in the purſes of his 
ſubjects, and by a free gift, whatever is neceſſary to ſupport 
the honour of his ſtate, There is no potentate in Europe 
that can, like him, be ſure of never wanting money. But 
what muſt he do to gain the love of his people ? Why, a 
thing the moſt practicable and eaſy, the moſt Juſt, the moſt 
adapted to the welfare of his kingdom, and to his own intereſt. 
In a word, he muſt obſerve the laws to which himſelf and 
predeceilors have, conſented, and which were deemed neceſ— 
ſary for king and people. The pride therefore and inſatiable 


 avarice of favourites and miniſters, are the only things that 


make him ſometimes loſe the advantages naturally flowing 
from the conſtitution of the government. Theſe men, 
17 patient of any bounds to their lawleſs ambition of govern- 
ing with an abſolute ſway, ſeek all poſſible means to inſtil 
into their maſter a deſire to ſet himſelf above the laws, and to 


© The project contained in this writing, was framed in 161 3, by fir Robert 
Dudley, ſon of the earl of Leiceſter, However, the earls of Bedford, 


Somerſet, and Clare, fir Robert Cotton, Mr. Selden, and Mr. St. John, were 
committed tor diſperſing it, and queſtioned in the ſtar chamber; but tir David 
Fowles upon oath diſcovered the author, and fo ended this buſineſs. Annals, 
p. 301. Whitelock, p. 14, | 
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become like other monarchs. That is, they do all that lies in 
their power to change the king's true and folid happineſs 
into real miſery. For though a king of England thould 
render himſelf abſolute, he could never, by oppreſſion and 
violence, obtain from his people what he may freely receive, 
by ſubmitting to the laws and conſtitution of the government. 
We have ſeen in the two late reigns of William III. and 
queen Anne, and we daily ſee in that of the prince on the 
throne, ſuch undeniable proofs of what I advance, that 
I think it needleſs to ſay any more. I ſhall only obſerve, 
that the Kings of England, who were the moſt famous an 
molt eſteemed, as Edward I. Edward III. Henry V. Henry 
VIII. and Elizabeth, conſtantly followed the ſame maxims, 
and thereby rendered their rcigns proſperous and happy. 
Whereas James I. Charles I. Charles II. James II. who took 
a contrary courſe, became miſerable, and performed nothing 
either for their own or the nation's glory. 

Charles I. like the king his father, was very fond of arbi- 
trary power, and had no favourites or miniſters, but what were 
of the ſame principles. His privy council became by degrees 
an abſolute court, which thought itſelf above the laws. The 
ſtar chamber was another court, the moſt rigorous that ever 
was, the ſeverity whereof fell chiefly upon Thoſe who pre— 
tended to diſpute the prerogative royal. The high commiſſion 
perfectly ſeconded the council and ſtar chamber, and under 
colour of putting a ſtop to ſchiſm, oppreſſed, as puritans, 
thoſe that refuſed to ſubmit to a deſpotic power. In ſhort, 
the judges of the rcalm being all choſen by the court, and 
devoted to the king, omitted no opportunity to ſupport the 
prerogative royal, and raile it as high as the king defircd. 
The parliament only could cure theſe diſorders, but the king 
was determined to call no more, the maxims of the parhament 
being diametrically oppoſite to his. He thought the parlia- 
ment had much incroached upon the prerogative royal in the 
foregoing reigns, and the parliament could not help dreading 
the conſequences of the general maxims, which the king was 
endeavouring to introduce into the government; and the 
rather, as they ſaw plainly, theſe conſequences were not bare 
ſpeculations, but were put in practice. This dread induced 
them to deny the King fome things readily granted by former 
parliaments to his predecetlors, becauſe they were tree from 
any ſuch fears. But as the nation in general was more inclined 
to be ruled by the parliament than by the court, theſe contraſts 
bred in the minds of the people a diſtaſte to the court, the 
fatal effects whercof the king afterwards experienced. 

By the diflolution of the late parliament, and by his reſolu— 
tion never to call another, which was univerſally known, the 
king had not only deprived himſelf of the extraordinary ſup— 
plies he might have expected. from the commons, but had 
alſo done himſelf great prejudice with reſpect to his treaſur 
The five ſubſidies granted by the parliament, fell very “ 
of what was expected. As every man's quota tov 
ſubſidy is ſettled by commiſſioners in each county, and 
aſſiſtants belonging to the towns and villages, in proportion 
his poſleſſions, either poverty, or decay ot trade, or ſome ſuc 
excuſe, was pleaded to leſſen the tax. On the other hand, 
the commiſſioners and aſſiſtants not being inclined to the 
court, allowed very readily theſe excuſes, and appeared much 
more apt to favour their countrymen than the king. This 
occaſioned a great diminution of the uſual value of the ſub- 
fidies : moreover, tunnage and poundage were not paid with-- 
out force. There was continual occaſion to ule violence, to 
ſeize the effects, and impriſon the merchants, to oblige them 
to pay what the houſe of commons had declared illegal. 
Beſides, they practiſed a thouſand artifices to defraud the 
king of a duty, which they thought was unjuſtly laid upon 
them. To cure theſe inconveniencies, the council was forced 
to give very ſtrict orders, even to the empowering the officers 
of the cuſtoms to enter into any ſhip, veſſel, or houſe, and 
to ſearch in any trunk or cheſt, and break any bulk Whatſo- 
ever, in default of the payment of cuſtoms. But beſides, 
that this had never becn practiſed before, another incon- 
venience aroſe, Theſe officers, under colour of ſearching, 
uſed many oppreſſions and rogueries, which cauſed the people 
{till the more to exclaim. In a word, the king had not half 
the profit from tunnage and poundage that he received before 
his quarrel with the parliament, and the people were much 
more diſſatisfied than ever. But to hinder their diſcontent 
from turning into rebellion, the council gave ſtrict orders to 
have the militia, both horſe and foot, completed, armed, 
and inſtructed in the exerciſe of arms f. It was thereby 


And for the exerciſing and keeping the militia in good order, each county 
was aſſeſſed at a certain rate for the entertainment of a muſter maſter. Ruſh- 
worth, tom. II. p. 10.—An order was alſo made for raifing money, by com- 
pounding with recuſants. Ibid; p. 13.-And a commithop for confirming 
de fective titles, p. 49. 

Thus 
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intended to intimidate the people, and keep them in awe, 
whilſt on the other hand, they were amuſed with orders for 
the rigorous execution of the laws againſt recuſants. But 
theſe orders muſt have been neglected, ſince the people's 
complaints upon that ſubject never ceaſed during the whole 
courſe of this reign. ; 

Mean while, as the king wanted money, and it was eaſy to 
foreſce, that his ordinary revenues would not be ſufficient to 
ſupply his expences, the miniſters found no better way to 


- increaſe the king's revenue, than by granting monopolies. 


That is, the king, by his letters patents, formed companies, 
to whom alone he gave the privilege of ſelling certain goods 
or wares, and who were to pay him for it ſuch a yearly 
revenue. This was directly contrary to the rights of the 
people, and very deſtructive to trade: but in thoſe days, the 
good of the nation was what the court had leaſt in view. 
This abuſe went ſo far, that in a manner all ſort of commo- 
dities were monopolized, and the ſale engrofſed by ſome 
company, even to old rags. I ſhall not here ſpecity theſe 
monopolies, becauſe, not having been all eſtabliſhed at once, 
they will perhaps be mentioned hereafters, 

[1630] Since the king had undertaken to break with 
France, the Spaniſh war was no more talked upon than if 
there had been no ſuch thing, though in all the ſpeeches to 
the foregoing parliaments, and in all the meſſages to the 
commons, he had endeavoured to ſhew how neceſſary this 
war was for the welfare of all Europe, and eſpecially of 
England. He had frequently infinuated, that England and 
Ireland were in fo great danger of being invaded by the 
Spaniards, that it was not poſhble to be too ſpeedy in apply- 
ing a remedy to ſo urgent an evil. And yet, the Spaniards 
never made any attempt that might confirm the fears the 
king would have inſpired the parliament with. The king 
of Spain, contented with not being attacked, undertook 
nothing againſt England, knowing he was in no danger 
from that quarter. However, after the concluſion of the 
peace between France and England, he thought proper to 
end the war with the Engliſh, to which he met with no 
obſtacle, Charles not being in condition to continue it. SO 
a peace between the two crowns, after tome negotiations, 
was concluded in November 1630. 

Preſbyterianiſm had lately gained ground in England, not- 
withſtanding the ſtrong oppoſition of the biſhops, and parti- 
cularly of Laud biſhop of London, ſworn enemy to the 
puritans. This prelate ſeldom miſſed any opportunity to ſhew 
his hatred to them, and ſuch opportunities very frequently 
offered. Beſides that he was the King's moſt intimate coun- 
ſellor, eſpecially for eceleſiaſtical matters, he had almoſt the 


ſole direction of the high commiſſion, after the archbiſhop of 


Canterbury was excluded on account of Sibthorp's ſermon. 
He ſo managed therefore, to prevent the growth of preſbyte- 
rianiſm, that the King ſent certain inſtructions to the arch- 
biſhops, with a command to impart them to the biſhops of 
their provinces, in order to their being obſerved. The chict 
end of theſe inſtructions was to hinder any preſbyterian 
miniſter from creeping into the church of England, and to 
diſcover the careleſs obſervers of the rights preſcribed by the 
canons. Laud himſelf was the author of theſe inſtructions, 
which were agreeable to ſome conſiderations, for the better 
ſettling of the church government, preſented by him to the 
king ſome time before. As the preſbyterians were not 1gno- 
rant from whence the evil ſprung, they entertained an 
implacable cnmity to that prelate, the effects whereof they 
made him fect afterwards, when they found an opportunity. 
This ycar the king had the ſatisfaction of having a fon called 
Charles, of whom the queen was delivered the 29th of May. 
Guſtavus Adolphus king of Sweden, had expreſſed a great 
defire ro relieve Gerinany, opprefled by the emperor, but his 
wars with Poland had prevented the execution of his deſign. 
Upon that account the Kings of France and England joined 
together to procure a peace between theſe two crowns, in 
which they ſuccceded at laſt. The French King's aim was to 
humble the houſe of Auſtria by this diverſion ; and Charles 
hoped, that by the king of Sweden's means, he ſhould recover 
the Palatinate for his brother-in-law. The peace I have juſt 
mentioned, was no ſooner concluded, than the king of Sweden 
prepared to enter Germany at the head of a powerful army. 
At the ſame time he made a private agreement with the king 
of England, whereby Charles engaged to furniſh him with 
ſix thouſand men, in the marquis of Hamilton's name, as if 
that lord had raiſed theſe troops at his own charge. Theſe 
articles ſeldom deceive : but however they give the princes 


z Thus, as the lord Clarendon obſerves, “ unjuſt projects of all kinds, 
many ridiculous, many ſcandalous, all very grievous, were let on foot; the 
envy and reproach of which came to the king, the profit to other men; inſo- 
much that of 200,0001, drawn by theſe ways in one year, ſcarce 1500 l. came 


who uſe them, the aſſurance to ſay, it is done againſt their 
conſent, That I may not return to this affair, I ſhall ſay 
here in two words, Charles was the dupe of Guſtavus. When 
the Swede, after ſeveral victories over the Iinperialiſts, was 
able in his turn to aſſiſt the king of Bohemia, he would have 
laid ſuch hard terms upon him, that he could not think of 
accepting them. So Charles withdrew his troops, which had 
done good ſervice in the war, and recalled fir Henry Van, 
who was with the king of Sweden in quality of ambaſſador. 
Thus ended this ſort of league, the particulars whereof I think 
it needleſs to relate, fince it cauſed no alteration in the affairs 
of this reign. 

I return now to domeſtic affairs. The king's ordinary 
revenues not ſufficing for his expences, it was neceflary to 
find means to raiſe a further ſupply. One of theſe means was, 
to attack ſuch as had neglected to receive the order of knight- 
hood at the king's coronation, though they had been ſum— 
moned, It was an ancient cuſtom, from the conqueſt, that 
ſuch as had 151. a year in land, where obliged to ſerve 
the king in his wars; and thoſe who were not capable of 
ſerving, compounded with the king, and for a certain ſum 
were releaſed from that ſervice. To this end, thoſe who were 
worth 151. a year, were to be made knights, that is, fit to ſerve 
the King. In proceſs of time, the number of thoſe who were 
to take the order of knighthood, was limited to ſuch as had 
201. a year, What was at firſt but a bare cuſtom, was turned 
into a law in the reign of Edward II. and after that ſome of 
the following Kings took advantage of it, as may be ſeen in 
Rymer's Collection of Public Acts. But in general, though 
this ſtatute was not aboliſhed, it had however been long 
diſuſed. Charles I. going upon the ſtatute's being till 
in force, fince it was never expreſly repealed, put it in 
practice at his coronation, and pretended to uſe great condeſ- 
cenfion, in ſummoning to take knighthood ſuch only as had 
40l. a year, though at that- time 40]. were much leſs than 
201. in the days of Edward II. He found but very few will- 
ing to obey theſe ſummons, the uſe whereof was entirely 
forgotten. The king himſclf overlooked this non-compliance, 
perhaps for fear it might be ſome prejudice to him with regard 
to the ſupplies he was to aſk of the parliament. But after 
the diſſolution of the third parliament, he did not think him- 
ſelf obliged to the ſame caution, He appointed therefore 
commiſſioners to compound with thoſe who had neglected to 
appear, as well for their contempt, as for being excuſed 
from receiving the order of knighthood. The commiſſioners 
had this inſtruction, ** To take no leſs than after the rate of 
thrice and halt as much, as the perſons compounding were 
found rated in the ſublidy,” Multitudes being ſummoned 
upon this occaſion, the compoſitions brought the king 
above a 100,000l. This was looked upon afterwards as a 
grievous oppreſhon, and the parliament repealed the ſtatute 
on which it was grounded. 

] have aiready ſpoken of biſhop Laud's extraordinary zeal 
for the church of England. This church at the reformation, 
thought fit to retain ſome ceremonies, not as abſolutely neceſ- 
lary, but rather as indifferent, and which conſequently ſhe 
believed it not proper to remove from the divine ſervice. 
Laud was not oaly ſcrupulouſly attached to theſe ceremonies, 
but alſo to every thing that ſerved to adorn the externals of 
religion, and ſeemed more inclined to increaſe the number, 
than ſuppreſs any of thoſe that moſt offended the puritans. 
He gave a proof of this inclination, when he conſecrated St. 
Catharine Creed church, which had been lately repaired. On 
this occaſion he uſed ſome formalities which he might have 
forborne, as being too like what is practiſed in the church 
of Rome on ſuch ſolemnities. The manner of conſecration 
was thus: | 

[1631] At the biſhop's approach to the weſt door of the 
church, ſome that were prepared for it, cried with a loud 
voice, Open, open, ye everlaſting doors, that the king of 
glory may enter in!' And preſently the doors were opened: 
and the biſhop, with ſome doctors, and many other principal 
men went in, and immediately falling down upon his knees, 
with eyes lifted up, and his arms ſpread abroad, uttered 
theſe words: * This place is holy, the ground is holy. 
In the name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt, I 
pronounce it holy.” | 

Then he took up ſome of the duſt, and threw it up into 
the air ſcveral times, in his going up towards the chancel. 
When they approached near to the rail and communion- 
table, the biſhop bowed towards it ſeveral times ; and return- 
ing, they went round the church in proceſſion, ſaying 


to the king,” tom. I. p. 53— This year died fir John Elliot; George Care: 
earl of Totneſs, a commander in the Iriſh wars under queen Elizabeth; and 
John Speed the hiſtorian.— May 7, fir Edward Herbert was created baron 
Herbert of Cherbury, Rymer's Fœd. tom, XIX. p. 132. 
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the tooth Pſalm ; after that the 19th Pſalm, and then ſaid 
a form of prayer, © Lord Jeſus Chriſt, &c.“ and con- 
cluding, We 1 this church, and ſeparate it unto 
ground, not to be profaned any more to 
common ule.” 5 

« After this the biſhop, being near the communion-table, 
and taking a written book in his hand, pronounced curſes 
upon thoſe that ſhould afterwards prophane that holy place, 
by muſters of ſoldiers, or keeping prophane Jaw courts, 
or carrying burdens through it; and at the end of every 
curſe, he bowed towards the caſt, and ſaid, * Let all the 
xople ſay, Amen.“ 

«© When the curſes were ended, he pronounced a number 
of bleſſings upon all thoſe that had any hand in framing 
and building of that ſacred and beautiful church, and thole 
that had given, and ſhould hereatter give any chalices, plate, 
ornaments, or utenſils; and at the end of every bleſſing, he 
bowed towards the caſt, ſaying, © Let all the people ſay, 
Amen.“ | 

&« After this followed the ſermon ; which being ended, 
the biſhop conſecrated and adminiſtered the ſacrament in man- 
ner follow ing: 

& As he approached the communion- table, he made many 
ſeveral lowly bowings, and coming up to the fide of the 
able where the bread and wine were covered, he bowed 
ſ-ven times, and then, after the reading of many prayers, he 
came near the bread, and gently lifted up the corner of the 
napkin wherein the bread was laid, and when he beheld the 
bread, he laid it down again, flew back a ſtep or two, bowed 
three ſeveral times towards it, then he dreiv near again, and 


opened the napkin, and bowed as before. 


„Then he laid his hand on the cup, which was full of 
wine, with a cover upon it, which he let go again, went 
hack. and bowed thrice towards it; then he came near again, 
and lifting up the cover of the cup, looked into it, and 
fecino the wine, he let fall the cover again, retired back, 
and howed as before; then he received the ſacrament, and 
gave it to ſome principal men; after which many prayers 
being ſaid, the ſolemnity of the conſecration ended.” 

Ii Laud had taken all theſe ceremonies; both in the conſe- 
ciation of the church, and in the adminiſtration of the ſacra— 
ment, from a ritual of the church of England, made fince 
the reformation, there would have been nothing to object. 
But ſome years after, the houſe of commons accuſed him in 
form, of having exactly copied the Roman Pontifical, which 
was found in his ſtudy. - He denied it, alleging two ſeem— 
ipgly very frivolous reaſons. Firſt, that the pontifical pre- 
ſcribes aſhes to be thrown up by the biſhop who conſecrates 
the church, whereas he threw up duſt in the air, which he 
found on the ground h. Secondly, that he obſerved a form 
communicated to him by biſhop Andrews. But as there is 
ſo little difference between duſt and aſhes, and as biſhop 
Andrews's form agreed with that of the pontifical, this 
anſwer was not much approved. However this be, it cannot 
be denied, that it was affectation to uſe on this occaſion, both 
tor conſecrating the church, and adminiſtering the ſacrament, 
a dillerent form from that of the church of England, and to 
chute one fo very like the Roman pontifical. 'This gave his 
enemies a great advantage, who took occaſion from it, to 
charge him with an intention to introduce popery. But he 
little regarded what could be ſaid againſt him. The king's 
tavour had raiſed him ſo high, that it was not in the 
power of his enemies to hurt him, but on the contrary, he 
Whilſt 
he was moſt exclaimed againſt, three doctors in divinity of 
the univerſity of Oxford, having preached againſt Arminianiſm, 
were expelled the univerſity, and ſome others who had 
undertaken their defence, were turned out of their offices. 
1his was under colour of obſerving the king's proclamation, 
and it was not doubted but Laud was the author of theſe 
violent proceedings !, 

In the mean time, the king's miniſters were diligently ſeck- 
ing means to raiſe money, and new projects were every day 
offered, of which they choſe ſuch as they thought proper. 


* 9. . . " 3 E . * 
' Laud's words in Ruſhworth are: « Whereas it was ſaid, I threw up 
dui in the air, this I deny; and where it was alleged that it was in 


Amitation of the Roman pontifical, that (ſaid he) is a miſtake, for the 


pontifical preſcribes aſhes, not duſt, to be caft abroad.“ However, it was 
expreily depoſed by two witneſſes, that he threw up duſt. KRuſhworth, 
tom. II. p. 78. 79. 

' Laud was choten chancellor of Oxford, April 12, in the room of William 
em of Pembroke, who died of an apoplexy, April 10. Mr. Thomas Ford 
of Maudlin-college, Mr. Giles Hodges of Excter-college, and Mr. Giles 
Thorn of Baliol, being ſummoned before the vice chancellor, appealed 
from him to the proctors: Mr. Atherton Bruch of Brazen-noze, and 
Mr. John Doughty of Merton, who received their appeals, were turned 
ont of their offices, and Ford, Hodges, and Thorn, expelled. The cauſe 
was tuyied before the king at Woodſtock, Auguſt 23, Ibid, p. 210. 
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Among theſe means, monopolics, as I ſaid, were at firſt moſt 
in vogue. In the beginning of the year 1632, the king by 
his patent under the great ſcal, incorporated the ſoap-makers, 
It is ſaid this patent alone was worth to him 10,000]. k. 
There was another company fettlad for making of cards, 
of whom the king bought them at 18s. a groſs, and ſcaling 
them, ſold them again. Bur I ſhould be too tedious was 1 
to mention all the monopolies made in this reign by the 
king's authority !. 

[1632 ] Monopolies were not however the only way practiſed 
to raiſe money, Several other methods were found. Shortly 
after, the kings by proclamation commanded all lords, 
gentlemen, clergymen, and others whoſe ſtay in London 
was not abſolutely neceſſary, to depart within forty days, and 
reſide in their reſpective counties, and at their manſion houſes, 
This injuction ſeemed to be grounded upon the king's defire 
to hinder the nobility and gentry from waſting their eſtates 
by a necdleſs reſidence in London, where they were obliged 
to be at great expence. But it was perceived afterwards, that 
the king had another end in it, when ſuch were ſummoned 
before the ſtar chamber as had neglected to obey the procla- 
mation, and were condemned in grievous fines to the king's 
uſe. At the ſame time, the king appointed commiſſioners to 
puniſh thoſe that, contrary to former prohibitions, had 
enlarged the city of London by new buildings. From all 
this the King drew very conſiderable ſums, the fines in which 
the offenders were condemned being all to his uſe. The 
ſtar chamber exerciſed great rigour on theſe occaſions. 

About the ſame time, the city of London was fined fifteen 
hundred marks, becauſe the mayor and aldermen had neglected 
to take inquiſition of the deathlgf one Dr. Lamb, who paſſed 
for a conjurer, and of whom the duke of Buckingham had 
made uſe, but for what purpoſe I know not. This man 
being eighty years of age, was purſued by the mob from 
ſtreet to ſtreet, and died within a few days, either of the 
fatigue he had endured, or of the bruiſes he had received. 

I have already obſerved, that preſbyterianiſm, or, as it 
was then called, puritaniſm, daily gained ground, notwith- 
ſtanding the endeavours uſed by the king, biſhops, high— 
commiſſion, ſtar chamber, and courts of juſtice, to ſtop its 
progrels, As theſe endeavours conſiſted not in better inform— 
ing the preſbyterians, but only in the great ſeverity 
exerciſed upon them, when their zeal cauſed them to offend, 
they were the more exaſperatcd againſt the church of England, 
as they ſaw at the ſame time, that the Arminians and papiſts 
were left unmoleſted, or it orders were ſometimes given 
againſt them, ſuch orders were never executed. This made 
them exclaim againſt the biſhops, and charge them with 
deſign to introduce popery and Arminianiſm into the church. 
Unhappily, they imputed to the whole church of England, 
the violences which ought to have been aſcribed to the cir- 
cumſtances of the times, and the particular character of ſome 
biſhops, who having credit at court, intimated to the king, 
that nothing was more oppoſite to regal authority, than 
preſbyterian church-government. All who were not very 
ſubmiſſive to the king, were conſidered as puritans, and as 
ſuch frequently oppretled. So, by a fatal policy, men well- 
affected to the church of England, but enemies. to arbitrary 
power, were forced againſt their wills to join with the puri- 
tans, in order to ſtrengthen their party, and enable them to 
oppole the deſigns of the court. I am perſuaded, this con- 
duct gave puritaniſm many adherents, which otherwiſe it 
would never have had. What makes me of this opinion is, 
that preſbyterianiſin never made fo great a progreſs as during; 
the firſt fifteen years of this reign, though it had never been 
more perſecuted. After all, this conduct is not tobe aſcribed 
to the church of England. We do not find in her principles 
and doctrines, any thing repugnant to charity, or tending to 
violence; but it was wholly owing to the character and deſigns 
of the court prelates, of the king's miniſters and counſellors, 
who meant to carry the royal authority to the higheſt degree. 
They thought nothing would more conduce to that end, 
than the humbling, or rather the utter ruin of the puritans, 
and unfortunately conſidered as ſuch, all that oppoſed their 


* By way of advance, and eight pounds a tun for all ſoap hereafter boiled. 
Not long before was confirmed a grant made by king James, to incorporate 
the ſtarch-makers into a company. Act. Pub. XIX. p. 92, 338. And there 
was a contract between the king and the maſter, &c. of this company, 
whereby the ſaid company did covenant to pay into his majeſty's exchequer 
Ie * firſt year, 2500). the ſecond, and then 3 500l. yearly; Ruſhworth, 
tom. II. p. 13. 

| May 14, this year, Mervin lord Audley earl of Caſtlehaven, was 
beheaded, for a rape committed upon his wife by one of his ſervants, with 
his aſſiſtance; and for ſodomy. State Tryals, tom. I. November 4, 
was born the princeſs Mary, married in 1641 to William prince of Orange, 
aud mother of the late king William III. Sandford, p. 606.—— This VEAT 
died the famous fir Robert Cotton, founder of the Cottonian library, 
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defign, according to king James's maxim. Hence it hap- 
pened, that by confounding thus the ſtate puritans with the 
church puritans, they compelled, as I may ſay, the firſt to 
Join with the laſt, 

The deſign of ruining preſbyterianiſm deſtroyed all regard 
to the ſcruples of tender conſciences, even in things of little 
moment, left by the reformers in the public worſhip rather 
as indifferent, than as abſolutely neceſſary. On the contrary, 
every thing that gaye moſt offence to the preſbyterians, was 
not only induſtrioufly practiſed, but allo repreſented as necet- 
ſary, and ſeveral novelties added which were apt to widen the 
breach, and make an union impracticable. Of this the reader 
will hereafter be convinced. But before I leave this ſubject, 
cannot forbcar to relate a fact which clearly proves what I 
have advanced. 

There was in the city of Saliſbury a collegiate church, 
called St. Edmond's, which with its revenues, like the reſt 
of that kind, came by act of parliament into the hands of 
Henry VIII. and remained in the crown till the reign ot 
James I. who ſold it to a private perſon, and he to another, 
fo that it paſſed ſucceſſively through ſeveral hands, till at 
length the laſt proprictor ſold the church to the pariſhioners 
of St. Edmond's, who repaired and made it the pariſh church. 
The windows, which had till then been preſerved, were 
painted after the old faſhion, and contained among other 
things the hiſtory of the creation, where the painter, had 
repreſented God the father in the form of an old man, 
creating the world during the firſt fix days, but on the 
ſeventh had painted him fitting, to denote the day of reſt. 
The ignorant painter had committed ſeveral blunders, having 
given to one day the work performed on another, and m 
exprefſing the creation of the ſun and moon, had put in God's 
hand a pair of compaſſes, as if he was going to meaſure 
them. Henry Sherficld recorder of Sarum, and pariſhioner 
of St. Edmond's, having called a veſtry, repreſented to the 
pariſhioners, that theſe pictures gave offence, and were apt 
to lead the people to ſuperſtition. That the painter had 
committed ſeveral errors, and beſides the repreſentation of 
God the father in the form of an old man, offended the cves 
of good Chriſtians. Whereupon the veſtry thought proper 
to take down the windows m, and put up others not painted 
in their place. Armed with this order, the recorder ſends 
for a glazicr, and ſhewing him with his ſtick the glaſs which 
was to be changed, broke ſome of the panes, as little caring 
to preſerve them. 

Upon this outrage, an information is exhibited againſt 
Sherfield in the ſtar chamber by the attorney general, ſhew— 
ing that contrary to the canons, which forbid any private 
perſon to alter or innovate any thing in the fabric or orna- 
ment of a church without ſpecial licence from his majeſty 
or the biſhop of the dioceſe, Sherfield being ill- affected to 
the diſcipline of the church of England, and the government 
thercof by biſhops, did combine with ſome others of the ſame 
opinion, and undertake, by a bare order of the veſtry, and in 
contempt of the king and the dioceſan, to break down the 
windows of St. Edmond's church, which contained excellent 
pictures of the creation, made hundreds of years fince, and 
were a great ornament to the church. That he committed 
this profane act contrary to the order of the biſhop, who 
by letter had enjoined him to deſiſt from that defign. 
That by this ill example, other wicked and ſchiſmatical 
perſons ill- affected to the government of the church of Eng- 
land under his majeſty, might be encouraged to ule the like 
violent courſes. _ 

Sherfield anſwered, that the church of St. Edmond's was a 
lay-fee, and had fo continued ever fince it fell to the crown, 
and therefore it was legally excmpted from the juriſdiction 
of the biſhop of the dioceſe. That conſequently thoſe who 
had purchated the church, had lawful power to alter the 
windows, as they had before made other alterations, in the 
ſteeple, walls, pulpit, and other parts, without any com- 
plaints from the biſhop. That after all, he had only taken 
down ſome ſmall quarries of glaſs to ſhew the glazier what 
was to be altered, and that the hiſtory of the creation mignt 
{till be plainly diſcovered. That the painting was ſo far from 
being fine, that when it was done, it did not colt above forty 
ſhillings. Then he ſet forth the groſs blunders of the painter; 
and proved, by acts of e made in the reign of Ed—- 
ward VI. and Elizabeth, that all pictures ſhall be removed 


m What Mr. Sherfield wanted to have altered, was only one windlow, 
conſiſting but of four lights, and not any of the fair windows of the church, 
Ruſhworth, tom. II. p. 154. 

e Upon which Philip earl of Dorſet ſerved, that by the text was meant, 
& The cternity of God, and not God to be pictured as an old man creating 
the world with a paji of compuſies. But I with, added he, there were no 
image of the father, neither in the church, nor ont of the church; for at 
the beſt they are but vanities, and teachers of lyes”, Ibid, tom. II. p. 156. 
State "Tiyals, , ; | 


out of the churches. Finally, he denied that he was ill. 
affected to the government of the church under biſhops, 
or had acted in contempt of the king, or ever received a 
letter from the biſhop of Saliſbury upon the ſubje&t, Where- 
upon the bithop of London ſaid, that he did not pretend to 
juſtify the errors of the painter, but only to obſerve to the 
court, that God being called in ſcripture, “the Ancient of 
Days,” might be the occaſion of the painter's repreſenting 
God the father like an old man”, But that Sherfield was 
much more to blame than the painter, for daring to make 
alterations without licenſe. In ſhort, Sherfield was fined five 
hundred pounds, contrary to the opinion of ſome of his 
judges, who would have mounted his fine to a thouſand, and 
condemned to make a public acknowledgment of his faulr 
before ſuch perſons as the bithop ſhould chule to name“. I 
thought mylelf obliged to relate this inſtance, in order to 
ſhew what methods were taken to ruin preſbyterianiſm. It is 
eaſy to perceive, that ſuch ſeverities could not but produce 
very ill effects amongſt the people, and alienate them from, 
inſtead of reconciling them to, the church of England. 

In the account I have given of the third parliament held in 
this reign, I had ſometimes occaſion to ſpeak of Sir Thomas 
Wentworth, knight of the ſhire for the county of York. 
This gentleman, ſeveral times in the houſe of commons, 
gave proots of his zeal for the maintenance of the liberties 
of the people, and the privileges of the parliament. By that 
he became formidable to the court, though he took care 
not to run into any exceſs with regard to the King and his 
miniſter. On the contrary, he always ſoftened his opinions 
with ſome honourable and reſpectful expreſſions, but however 
{cldom failed to oppoſe the pretenſions of the court. As he 
was one of the greateſt geniuſes then in England, the king 
ſoon perceived that his parts and capacity might be very 
ſerviceable to him, if he could gain him to his intereſt. He 
endeavoured it therefore after, or perhaps before the diflolu- 
tion of the parliament, and ſucceeded ſo well, that Went- 
worth became one of the moſt zealous promoters of the royal 
authority, or rather the deſpotic power the king had a mind 
to eſtabliſh”, Upon this account, the king thought him the 
fitteſt perſon to be intruſted with the preſidentſhip of the 
council in the north. As this is one of the grievances com- 
plained of by the Engliſh againſt Charles I. and one of the 
moſt noted occafions wherein that prince diſcovered his deſign 
to ſet up an unlimited power, it will be neceſlary briefly to 
ſhew what this council in the north was, and the uſe the 
king would have made of it to ſubject his people ro a 
deſpotic power, | 

Upon the ſuppreſſion of the leſſer monaſterics in the 25th 
year of the reign of Henry VIII. there. were, for two or 
three years together, ſeveral inſurrections in the north. Mean 
while, as Henry VIII. did not intend to ſtop there, but 
meant alſo to ſuppreſs all the reſt of the monaſteries, he 
thought proper to take fome care to prevent the like inſur- 
rections in thoſe parts. To that end, he eſtabliſned at York 
a court of juſtice, under the ſpecious pretence of caſing his 
poor ſubjects, who had not wherewithal to proſecute their 
ſuits in the courts of Weſtminſter. But his real intent was, 
that this court ſhould have an eye upon the proceedings of 
the northern lords and gentlemen who were ſuſpected, in 
order to puniſh them immediately, in caſe it was perceived 
they were endeavouring to raiſe any freſh inſurrections. A 
commiſſion therefore was granted to the biſhop of Landafl, 
the firſt preſident, and others, by virtue whereof was eſta- 
bliſhed this new council in the north, otherwiſe called the 
court of York. The juriſdiction of this court extended over 
Yorkſhire, Northumberland, Cumberland, Weſtmorcland, 
the biſhopric of Durham, the county of the cities of Vork, 
Kingſton upon Hull, and Newcaſtle upon Tine. The king“ 
commiſſion was no other than a commiſſion of oyer aue 
terminer, with an additional clauſe, whereby the council was 
impowered to hear all cauſes, real and perſonal, when onc or 
both of the parties, by reaſon of their poverty, could no! 
proſecute their rights, according to the laws of the land. 
This clauſe, though illegal, produced no ill effect nor an: 
complaint, whether the new court exerciſed that part of the 
commiſſion at all, or only fo ſparingly, that the poor found 
cale and benefit by it, | 

In the firſt year of the reign of king James I. a commiſſion 
was granted to the lord Sheffield prefident of the court oi 


He was hkewiſe committed to the Fleet, removed from his recorder: ſlip, 
and bound to his good behaviour. Ibid. 

About the fame time were gained alſo, fir John Saville, who was made 
a lord, and controller of the houthold ; fir Dudley Diggs, who was promote! 
to the malter{hip of the rolls; Noy, who was made attorney genygal ; aud 
tir Edward Littleton, who was made ſollicitor; fir John Elliot was, "ſane 
time betore his death, tampered with, but he was proot againſt. all temp!- 
ation, 
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York, which varied not from the former, only it had refer- 
ence to inſtructions which the king was to ſend him. It is 
not known whether thele inſtructions were ſent; but it is 
evident, that in making the power of the court to depend 
on the king's inſtructions, the intent was, that its deciſions 
ſhould not be made fo much according to the laws, as accord- 
ing to his majeſty's private orders. And indeed King James 
in the ſeventh year of his reign granted a new comauſſion to 
the ſame lord Sheffield, omitting theſe two clauſes, which 
were in the firit, that they thould inquire ** per facramentum 
bonorum et legalium hominum,” and hear and determine, 
« ſecundum leges Avnglize.” Thus the power of the court 
was limited only by the particular inſtructions, which were 
the firſt that appear to have been ſent thither. 

From that time, whenever the commiſſion was renewed, 
which was upon every change of preſident or counſellor, the 
king ſent new inſtructions, tending to render the court ot 
York independent, not only of the courts of V eſtminſter, 
which are the courts of the whole kingdom, but even of all 
ſorts of laws. Charles I. renewed this commiſſion in favour 
of the lord Wentworth, with a more ample power than any 
of his predeceſſors had been inveſted with, In 1632, a claule 
was added, whereby, among other things, authority was com- 
mitted to him to hear and determine all offences and m1lde- 
meanors, ſuits, debates, controverſics: and demands, cauſes, 
things and matters whatſoever contained in the inſtructions 
annexed to the commiſſion. But what were theſe inſtruc— 
tions 4? In the parliament of 1640, Mr. Edward Hyde, then 
member of the houſe of commons, and afterwards carl of 
Clarendon, being ſent by the houſe to the lords, concerning 
the court of York, ſaid in his ſpeech to them, that in the 
inſtructions of 1632 and 1637, containing fifty-eight articles, 
e there was ſcarce one that was not againlt or beſide the law.” 
From whence he took occafion to aik, „ What have the 

ood northern people done, that they only mult be disfran- 
chiſed of all their privileges, and be governed according to 
the diſcretion of the court of York?” Nay, though this 
court might proceed according to diſcretion, ſpecial proviſion 
was made in the king's inſtructions, that no fine, no puniſh- 
ment, ſhould be leſs than by law appointed“. 

This court was aboliſhed afterwards by the fame parlia— 
ment of 1640. 

The king having governed three or four years without a 

arliament, was very much at caſe. His will, by degrees, 
paige to paſs for law; there was no houſe of commons to 
complain publicly, and he ſaw none about him but ſuch as 
were always ready to flatter him, and cheriſh his principles 
concerning government. On the other hand, he was freed 
from the incumbrance and expence of a war, which had 
created him great trouble, and rendered him too dependent 
on the parliament. In ſhort, though he was not 1gnorant 
that in general the people were diſcontented, he did not ſee 
any appearance of rebellion, the great men of the kingdom 
and the neighbouring princes being ſo diſpoſed, as to give no 
encouragement to thoſe who ſhould attempt to diſturb the 
ſtate. His affairs being in this ſituation, he believed he could 
not take a properer time to go into Scotland, were three 
important affairs required his preſence. Firſt, he had a mind 
to be crowned. 2. He intended to hold a parliament for 
procuring of money. 3. He deſigned to take ſome mealures 
there for the execution of a project long ſince formed, to re— 
duce the kirk of Scotland to a perfect conformity with the 


church of England, and entirely ruin preſbyterianiſm. To 


this end it was, that he took with him Laud, biſhop of 
London, and at his arrival in Scotland, made him privy-coun— 
ſellor of that kingdom. He departed therefore from London 
the 13th of May 1633, and being come to Edinburgh, was 
crowned with the uſual ſolemnities. After that he held a par- 
hament, which gave him the largeſt ſubſidy that had ever 
been granted to any king of Scotland before him *. The third 
3 concerning religion requires ſome explanation. But as 
intend to ſpeak more fully of it hereafter, I ſhall only ſay 
here what is abſolutely neceſſary to ſhew the king's deſign. 
[1633] The reformation was eſtabliſhed in Scotland in the 
reign of queen Mary, mother of James I. upon the plan of 
the churches of Geneva and Switzerland, The hierarchy was 


Among other matters in the inſtructions, the ſaid preſident was to hear 
and determine, according to the courle of proceedings in the ſtar chamber, 
givers offences, deceits, and falfitics, whether the ſame were provided by act 
of parliament, or not. Likewiſe to hear and determine, according to the 
courſe of proceedings in the court of chancery, all manner of complaints, as 
well concerning lands, tenements and hereditaments, &. and to ſtay pro- 
gecdings in the courts of common law by injunction, or otherwiſe, as is uſe 
m the courts of chancery. And that no prohibition ſhall be granted at all, 
but in caſes where the preſident exceeded the limits of the ſaid inſtructions, 
And that it a Habeas Corpus be granted, the party was not to be diſcharged 
ul he performed the decree of the council. Ruihworth, tom. II. p. : 53. 
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entirely ſuppreſſed, and the government of the church com- 
mitted to pieſbyters and national iynods, called in, Scotland 
General Atfeinblies. But however, the biſhops were till 
continued, though diveſted of all cecleſiaſtical juriſdiction: 
they retained only their revenues, lands, houles, ſcat in parlia— 
ment, and all the temporal advintages in general that were 
annexed to the epiſcopal dignity, From the beginning of 
the reformation, that is from the year 1561, to the end of 
the ſixteenth century, the ſtate of the biſhops underwent 
ſeveral revolutions, of which I ſhall ſay nothing here, becauſe 
I deſign to ſpeak of them elſewhere. It ſuſſices to ſay at 
preſent that James I. becoming king of England, found 
means to cauſe the parliament of Scotland to reſtore epiſco— 
pacy to its former luſtre, and give the biſhops their ancient 
juriſdiction over the church, This was the firſt ſtep to lead 
the Kirk of Scotland to the deſired point, that is, to a perfect 
conformity with the church of England. But the tedious 
treaty of his ſon's marriage with the Spaniſh infanta, and the 
affairs of Bohemia and the Palatinate, hindered him from 
fully executing his project. Charles I. had this work no 
leſs at heart than the King his father : but as in the beginning 
ol his reign he was engaged in a war with Spain, and after- 
wards with France, and moreover his diſputes with his par- 
Jiaments attording him little leiſure to think of other matters, 
he could not ſeriouſly ſet about this affair till after the others 
were ended. In the parliament at Edinburgh, in the year 
1033, ainong other acts that were preſented to be patled, 
there were two, namely, An act anent (or concerning) his 
majeſty's royal prerogative and apparel of kirkmen; an act 
of ratification of the acts touching of religion. Theſe were 
the only acts that met with any oppoſition, on account of the 
conlequences which ſome feared the king would hereafter 
draw trom them. The firſt of theſe acts was properly but a 
confirmation of a like act paſſed in the reign of king James 
VI. impowering his majeſty to order the veſtments of the 
clergy as he pleaſed. Now as from that time the defign of 
altering the diſcipline of the kirk of Scotland had ſhewed 
itſelf more and more, ſome of the members of this parliament 
ſuſpected the king would make uſe of that act to introduce 
the ſurplice. And indeed, being aſked whether he intended 
it, he made no anſwer, but taking a lift of the whole members 
out of his pocket, faid, © Gentlemen, I have all your names 
here, and I will know who will do me ſervice, and who will 
not, this day.” However, about thirteen noblemen and as 
many barons and burgefles declared that they agreed to the 
act for his majeſty's prerogative, but diſſented from that part 
of it as to the apparel of kirkmen. 

The other act which I mentioned, was exprefled in the 
follow ing manner: * Our fovereign lord, with the advice 
and content of the eſtates, ratifies and approves all and what- 
pow acts and ſtatutes made before, anent the liberty and 
freedom of the true kirk of God, and religion preſently pro- 
felled within this realm, and ordains the ſame to ſtand in 
their full force and effect, as if they were ſpecially mentioned 
and ſet down therein.“ 

I have already ſaid, that in the reign of James VI. and 
eſpecially after his acceſſion to England, he made ſeveral 
innovations in the Kirk of Scotland, particularly with reſpect 
to the epiſcopal juriſdiction which had been reſtored. The 
whole artifice of this act conſiſted therefore in theſe words, 
** the religion at preſent profefled ;” for thereby were con- 
armed all the innovations in the diſcipline of the kirk of 
Scotland, to which the oppoſers of the act would not agree. 
They were very willing to ratity the acts made in favour of 
religion, as eſtabliſhed by an act paſſed in the ſixth year of 
James VI. when the biſhops had no power or juriſdiction, 
but would not admit theſe words, * at preſent profeſſed.” 
During theſe conteſts, the king ſaid, with tome emotion, “ ls 
will have no diſtinction, but command you to ſay, I or No.“ 
Whereupon the ditlenting lords and gentlemen ſaid, No. 
However the two acts paſted by a majority of votes. Some 
alhrmed atterwards, that fraud was uſed in gathering the 
votes: however, the king's eagerneſs to have theſe two acts 
paſſed, convinced the people of Scotland that the project of 
making greater innovations in the kirk ſtill ſubſiſted, and 
that the two acts were a ſort of preparitive to accompliſh it. 

„ But, added Mr, Hide, as much greater as your diſcretion ſhall think 
fi, And jndeed, fays he, in this improvement we find arbitrary courts are 
very pregnant, If the law require my good behaviour, this dilcretion makes 
me cloie priſoner: it the law 1ets me in the pillory, this diſcretion appoints 
me to leave my cars there. And ſuch confuſion hath this diſcretion in theſe 
LItructions produced, as it diſcretion were only to act with rage and fury.“ 
Sce the v. hole ſpeech in Ruſhworth, tom. II. p. 162. where the reader will 
find a narrative of the Foundation, progreſs, and growth of this court, 

* This ſubſidy was 305, of evs.y pound worth of land, for fix years: and 
alſo the lixtecnth penny of all anunal rents, of inteteſt of money, and tor 
& years as the fon! Ibid, tom, II. p. 182. 
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On the other hand, the oppoſition the king met with, ſhewed 
him it was not yet time to act openly, and that it was neceſ- 
ſary to take other meaſures to facilitate the ſucceſs of his 
deſigns t. | 

It it was endeavoured in Scotland to ruin preſbyterianiſm 
by indirect ways, it was thought proper to proceed in England 
with leſs caution : accordingly, all poſſible efforts were uſed 
to deſtroy it utterly, by perſecuting the puritans, for whom 
there was not the leaſt condeſcenſion. The court and biſhops 
laid it down for a rale, not to depart on their account from 
one tittle of what was practiſed in the church of England, for 
fear they ſhould grow too powerful, and the indulgence ſhewn 
them prove detrimental to the church. But there was a 
ſtronger reafon, namely, the 1mplacable hatred conceived of 
them by the king, his miniſters, and, above all, by the biſhops 
of London and Wincheſter, which made them carneſftly ſeek 
all occaſions to oppreſs them: and theſe occaſions were caſy 
to be found. They had only to preſs the obſervation of the 
canons, without diſpenſing with one article, in order to cauſe 
the preſbyterians to commit offences which expoſed them to 
the rigour of the eccleſiaſtical and civil laws. But as the 
biſhops could not be every where, and wanted people to 
inform them of what paſſed, Walter Curle biſhop of Win- 
cheſter, bethought himſelf, in his primary viſitation, to oblige 
by oath the church-wardens and other officers to turn infor- 
mers, that none might eſcape their enquiry. The oath was 
as follows : | | 

© You ſhall ſwear, that you and every of you, without all 
affection, favour, hatred, hope of reward and gain, or fear of 
diſplcaſure or malice of any perſon, ſhall preſent all and every 
ſuch perſon or perſons, of or within your pariſh, who hath 
committed any offence, fault, or crime, or omitted any part 
of duty, which be enjoined to perform: wherein you ſhall 
deal uprightly and according to truth; neither of malice 
preſenting any contrary to truth, nor of corrupt affection 
ſparing to preſent any, and to conceal the truth; having in 
this action God before your cyes, with an earneſt zeal to 
maintain truth, and ſuppreſs vice. So help you God, and 
the contents of this book.” 

With this oath were delivered certain inſtructions, accord- 
ing to which they were to procced. 

* 1, As to the articles concerning the church, they are to 
enquire, whether they have the Book of Conſtitutions, or 
Canons eccleſiaſtical, and a parchment Regiſter-book, Book 
of Common Prayer, and Book of Homilies, &c.? And 
whether the communion-table be placed in ſuch convenient 
ſort within the ſaid chancel or church, as that the miniſter 
may be beſt heard in his praver and adminiſtration ? 

*& 2. As to the articles concerning the clergy, whether 
doth the miniſter read the Conſtitutions ſet forth by his 
majeſty once every year ? 

* 2. Whether the miniſter or preacher uſed to pray for 
the king's majeſty with his whole title, as king of Great 
Britain? And doth he in like manner pray for the arch- 
biſhops and biſhops? And doth he obſerve all the orders, 
rites, and ceremonics prefcribed- in the Common Prayer, 
and adminiſteing the tacrament * And whether doth the 
miniſter reccive the tacrament, kneeling at the ſame, and 
adminiſtreth to none but ſuch as do kneel, as by the XIIth 
Canon is directed? 

„4. Whether hath the miniſter admitted to the communion 
any notorious offenders or ſchiſmaties, contrary to the XXVIth 
and XXVIIth conſtirution ? And whether ſtrangers of any 
other pariſh do come often and commonly to your church, 
from their own pariſh-church, contrary to the XXVIIIth 
Canon? And whether doth the miniſter uſe to ſign the chil- 
dren with the ſign of the croſs when they are baptized ? And 
whether is your miniſter a licenſed miniſter ? If yea, then by 
whom ? And whether doth the miniſter wear the ſurplice 
whilſt he is ſaying the public prayers, and adminiſtring the 
ſacraments ? Whether doth the miniſter catechize and inſtruct 
the youth of ignorant perſons of your pariſh in the Ten 
Commandments, &c. ? And whether he doth ſolemnize mar- 
riage, the banes not being three ſeveral Sundays and holidays 
firſt publiſhed in time of divine ſervice? And whether doth 
your miniſter in the Rogation-days uſe the perambulation of 
the circuit of the pariſh? Whether doth the miniſter every 
ſix months denounce in the pariſh all ſuch as do 
perſevere in the ſentence of excommunication, not 
tceking to be abſolved ? Or hath he admitted any excom- 
municated perſon into the church, without certificate and 


The king arrived at Greenwich from Scotland July 20. Laud's Diary. 

a On Sunday, Ruſhworth, tom. II. p. 191. 

w Archbiſhop Abbot died Auguſt 4, and Laud ſucceeded him immediately 
after. His conge d'eſfire is dated Auguſt 12; the royal aſſent, September 
4; and the reſtitution of the temporalities, September 23. See Rymer's 
Feed, tom. XIX. p. 525. Clarendon, tom. I. p. 68, 69. 
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abſolution ? Whether is your miniſter a favourer of recuſants, 
whereby he may be ſuſpected not to be ſincere in religion? 
Whether is your minifter noted to be an incontinent perſon, 
a frequenter of taverns, ale-houſes, a common gameſter, a 
player of dice, &c, ?” With divers other articles of enquiry. 

Hence may be ſeen how very careful the biſhop of Win- 
cheſter was to hinder any preſbyterian miniſters from getting 
into the church of England. But though the oath enjoined 
by this prelate was a real outrage upon the laws, the parlia- 
ment alone having power to preſcribe ſuch oaths, none dared 
to attack him directly. The preſbyterians were ſure to meet 
with no encouragement from the court; on the contrary, 
their diſlike of a thing was a ſufficient reaſon with the court 
{trenuouſly to ſupport it. Of this I ſhall give two very remark- 
able proofs, The preſbyterians were offended at the feaſts of 
the dedications of churches, commonly called Wakes or Ales, 
becauſe they were only occaſions of riot and debauchery, and 
becauſe theſe days ſeldom paſſed without ſome diſorders, In 
Somerſetſhire, where theſe revels abounded, the lord chief 
juſtice Richardſon and baron Denham, in their circuits, made 
an order, with the general conſent of the whole bench, that 
theſe revels ſhould be ſuppreſſed u: but the chief juſtice being 
commanded to attend the council-board, was ſeverely repri- 
manded, and enjoined to revoke the order made at the alhzes. 
A ſecond proof of what I advanced was this : 

The preſbyterians, notwithſtanding the late king's proclama- 
tion, affecting ſtill to forbid their ſervants to be preſent at 
theſe revels, or to uſe any recreations publicly on Sundays 
after divine ſervice, the king renewed and confirmed the 
proclamation publiſhed by his father, commanding that the 
people ſhould not be troubled or moleſted in their recreations, 
The court was afraid, that by degrees a maxim, deemed by 
them prejudicial to their intereſt, would be eſtabliſhed, namely, 
that when a cuſtom, not ill in itſelf, occaſioned abules, it 
ought to be aboliſhed. This maxim ſeeming to them too 
general, becauſe it might be applied to things ot great conſe- 
quence, they oppoſed it to the utmoſt of their power. 

George Abbot, archbiſhop of Canterbury, dying this vear, 
1633, William Laud, biſhap of London, ſucceeded him in 
that dignity *. 

This year the queen was delivercd of a ſecond ſon, in 
October, who was called James, and created duke of York. 

The preſbyterians were poſſeſſed, that a project was formed 
to re-eſtabliſh the Romiſh religion in England, This notion 
in general ought not to ſeem ſtrange, fince it is certain that 
from the reformation this project had never been interrupted ; 
but the authors of it muſt be carefully diſtinguiſhed. Had 
the preſbyterians been ſatisfied with believing that ſome 
private Roman catholics had formed ſuch a deſign, it may be 
athrmed they would not have been miſtaken ; but they wenr 
much farther : they imagined that the King's miniſters, the 
council, biſhops, and particularly the new archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, were the authors of the project. It they did nos 
directly charge the king with it, at leaſt they were perſuaded, 
either that he encouraged it, or ſuffered himſelf to be carricc 
farther than he intended by perſons who concealed their 
deſign from him. The catholics themſelves gave occaſion for 
theſe ſuſpicions, in ſhewing openly their hopes of quickly 
ſceing a change in favour of their religion. We find in a diary 
kept by Laud of what happened to him every day, that this 
very year 1633, he had the offer of a cardinal's cap, if he 
would help to reſtore the Roman religion. For my part, | 
verily believe, neither the King nor the archbiſhop *, nor the 
miniſters, for the moſt part, ever formed ſuch a defign ; a! 
leaſt, in all that has been ſaid upon the ſubject, I have not 
met with any proof which appeared, I will not fay ſufficient 
to convince me, but even to have the leaſt probability. 
Nevertheleſs, it is certain this opinion was ſpread among the 
people, and the preſbyterians uſed all their endeavours to gain 
it belief. I do not know: whether they believed it them- 
ſelves, or only thought it for their advantage to caſt this 
reproach upon the church of England, in order to firengthen 
their party, in which they ſucceeded at laſt beyond their 
expectations. But fince this opinion produced in time ſur- 
priſing effects, I cannot forbear ſhewing upon what it was 
grounded, 


1. Whilſt James I. was only king of Scotland, before the | 


death of queen Elizabeth, he was ſuſpected to favour the 
papiſts Y. Elizabeth herſelf was not free from ſuch a ſuſpicion, 
as appeared in the hiſtory of her reign. After James“ 
acceſſion to the throne of England, he always exprefled gre! 


x Wilſon's obſervation about him ſeems to be juſt. 4- Laud, fays l“. 
would never bring his neck under the obedience of the Roman yoke, thong 
he might ſtick for the grandeur of the clergy.” Compl. Hiit. p. 753. 

It would have been thought ſomething more than ſuſpicion, Mad tl.“ 
known of his ſecret treaty with the king of Spain in 1596, managed by Jo 


Ogelby, a Scotch baron, who declared to his catholic majeſty, that ki"; 
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RAPIN's HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


tenderneſs for the catholics. This he ſhewed on ſeveral occa- 
fions, as in the gunpowder-plot ; by his expreſſions in favour 
of the catholics in all his ſpeeches to the parliament ; by the 
places of truſt, which he gave indifferently to papiſts and 

roteſtants, as he owned himlelf in his famous apology ; by 
bis continual refuſal to execute the laws againſt recuſants; 
and laſtly, by the little zeal and affection he expreſſed tor the 
proteſtant religion in the two negotiations with Spain and 
France concerning his ſon's marriage. I ſay nothing 
here of his conferences with the archbiſhop of Ambrun, 
hecauſe they were not known in his life-time, nor can 
be affirmed to be faithfully related. All this gave ſome 
cauſe to ſuſpect that king James had ſome ill deſign with 
regard to religion, and had left the execution to the care of 
his ſucceſſor. 

2. Charles I. when prince, and at Madrid, ſent a letter to the 
pope, which might have rendered him ſuſpected. This 
ſutpicion might be confirmed by the ſecret articles he is ſaid 
to have figned on occaſion of his marriage with the 
infanta. 

3. After Charles was on the throne, he always ſhewed a 
very great condeſcenſion to the catholics, ſeveral whereof were 
raiſed to the higheſt poſts : Conway, ſecretary of ſtate, was a 
papiſt ; Weſton, who was made earl of Portland and lord 
treaſurer, was fo likewiſe; indeed the duke of Buckingham 
profeſſed the reformed religion, but it was generally believed 
he would have made no difficulty to change it for the Roman; 
beſides, his mother and his ducheſs were papiſts. The par- 
liament, as I have ſaid, preſented to the king a liſt of many 
recuſants, to whom were committed the places of truſt in 
their reſpectivxe counties. In ſhort, though the king had 
poſitively promiſed to procced with vigour againſt the recu- 
tants, he ſeems not to have performed his promiſe, fince the 
following parliaments were frequently obliged to renew their 
inſtances, and always in vain. If the king gave any orders 
upon that ſubject, they were never executed, and every one 
believed the court connived at the neglect of thoſe who were 
charged with the execution, ſo that this was a perpetual cauſe 
of complaint during his whole reign. ; 

4. The king had an exceſſive complaiſance for his queen, 
and the queen was not only a papiſt, bur allo very zealous tor 
her religion. This gave occaſion to fear ſhe had formed the 
project of reſtoring it in England, and would at laſt draw the 
king into her ſentiments. 

5. The preſbyterians, who were looked upon as the greateſt 
encmics to popery, were furiouſly oppreſſed and perſecuted, 
whilſt the Arminians and papiſts were ſuffered to live unmo- 
teſted. Hence it was inferred, that the court acted with ſuch 
warmth againſt that ſect, only to make way, by their 
deſtruction, to the reſtoration of popery. 

6. Arminianiſm was fo openly countenanced by the court, 
affd ſome of the principal biſhops, that many believed there 
was a deſign to make uſe of it as a means to effect the more 
eaſily a change of religion. | 

7. As this notion of a deſign to reſtore popery ſpread itſelf 
over the kingdom, the heads of the church of England were 
more attached to all the rites and ceremonies which gave 
molt offence to tender conſciences : kneeling at the ſacrament, 
wearing the ſurplice, confirmation, keeping of ſaints days, 
proceſſions, bowing to the altar, and the like, which offended 
the preſbyterians, as being reliques of popery, theſe things, I 
ſay were preſſed by the biſhops with the ſame eagerneſs as if 
religion mult have fallen with them, and as if they were 
abſolutely neceſſary to ſalvation. This cauſed many to ſuſpect 
that the obſervance of all theſe points was prefled with deſign 
to pave the way for the more eaſy reception of the popiſh 
tencts hereafter. 

8. The heads of the church of England were not ſatisfied 
with zealouſly maintaining the ceremonies and rites uſed in 
their church ſince the reformation, but made certain additions 
to them from time to time, which could not be juſtified by 
the canons. This occaſioned theſe things to be conſidered as 
innovations tending to popery. What Laud had done in 
conſecrating St. Catharine-Creed church, and in adminiſtring 
the ſacrament, was of this kind. When ſome complained of 
theſe things, the biſhops that countenanced them alleged a 
fatute, which impowered queen Elizabeth and her ſucceſſors, 
in caſe of any abuſes and indecencies in the divine ſervice, to 
preſcribe ſuch ceremonies as they ſhould judge proper for the 
gory of God and the decency of his worſhip. Now as the 


King never failed to approve of what was injoined by the 


biſhops, many ſuſpected that the king's authority was uſed 
to ſupport theſe ſeemingly inconfiderable innovations, with 


James would turn catholic, and enter into a confederacy with his holineſs 
ang his catholic majeſty, againſt the queen of England; and produced a 
letter of credence of the ſaid king James, preſenting a memorial of the 
reaſons that induced the king of Scotland to be reconciled to the ſee apoſtolic, 
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deſign to take the advantage of the ſame authority to juſtify 
alterations of much greater conſequence. 

9. Laſtly, the church's little regard to tender conſciences, 
and her obſtinacy in refuſing to relax in any the moſt inſig- 
nificant point; as for inſtance, the ſurplice, gave occaſion to 
believe, theſe things would not be ſo zcalouſly adhered to, 
were there not ſome more hidden deſigns. 

Theſe were the grounds, as far as I have been able to 

obſerve, on which was founded the people's belief of a ſettled 
deſign to introduce popery. However, theſe are only pre- 
ſumptions, from whence, as J ſaid, it cannot be juſtly inferred, 
that this opinion was well grounded. But on the other hand, 
it mult be confeſſed, that the principal biſhops, who were 
not ignorant of the conſequences drawn from their conduct, 
were extremely careleſs in clearing themſelves, or in taking 
meaſures to remove, or at leaſt to weaken theſe ſuſpicions. 
They regarded the preſbyterians with the utmoſt contempr, 
as a ſet of ſtubborn bbſtinate people, who ought to be 
humbled, inſtead of being indulged. But it was not with 
reſpect to religion only that the ruin of the puritans was 
thought neceflary. They were alſo conſidered as perſons, 
who by the principles of their religion, were inclined to 
oppoſe all authority in the ſtate as well as in the church, and 
conſequently they could not be kept too low. This bred 
berween the two parties an implacable enmity, which is not 
yet extinguiſhed. The preſbyterians, who were under 
oppreſſion at the time I am ſpeaking of, had their turn after- 
wards, and oppreſled, nay, utterly deſtroyed, the church of 
Lngland. In the violent motions cauſed by this enmity, the 
biſhops ſuffered firſt. Laud loſt his head on the ſcaffold. 
The monarchy was overthrown, and in the fall the king him- 
ſelf came to a tragical end. The church of England diſap- 
peared for ſome time, and was, as it were, buried in the 
ruins of the ſtate. And it was not without a wonderful pro- 
vidence that the monarchy and the church were at laſt reſtored 
to their former ſplendor. 

The king, as I ſaid, intended to introduce the rites of the 
church of England into the kirk of Scotland. This project 
was formed by the King his father, who had even ordered that 
divine ſervice ſhould be celebrated in his royal chapel at 
Edinburgh, in the ſame manner as in his chapel at White- 
hall. But whether this order was neglected, or the Scots 
would not frequent the chapel, Charles thought proper not 
only to renew it, but to add ſeveral things to hinder the 
chapel from being deſerted for the future. On the Sth of 
October, he ſent the following articles to the biſhop of Dun- 
blane, dean of his chapel at Edinburgh : 


* OUR expreſs will and pleaſure is, that the dean. of our 
chapel, that now is, and his ſucceflors, ſhall be aſſiſtant to 
the right reverend father in God the archbiſhop of St. Andrews, 
at the coronation, fo often as it ſhall happen. 

*© 2. That the book of the form of our coronation lately uſed, 
be put in a little box,and laid into a ſtandard, and committed 
to the care of the dean of the chapel ſuceſſively.“ 

The coronation of Charles I. it muſt be obſerved, had been 
performed according to the rites of the church of England. 

„ 3. That there be prayers twice a day, with the choir, 
as well in our abſence as otherwiſe, according to the Engliſh 
liturgy, till ſome courſe be taken for making one, that may 
fit the cuſtom and conſtitution of that church. 

4. That the dean of the chapel look carefully, that all 
that receive the bleſſed ſacrament there, receive it kneeling ; 
and that there be a communion held in that our chapel, the 
firſt Sunday of every month. 

5. That the dean of our chapel, that now is, and ſo ſuc- 
ceſſively, come duely thither to prayers upon Sundays, and ſuch 
holy-days as that church obſerves, in his whites, and preach 
ſo, whenever he preacheth there. And that he be not abfenr 
from thence, but upon neceſſary occaſion of his dioceſe, or 
otherwiſe, according to the courſe of his preferment. 

* 6. That theſe orders ſhall be our warrant to the dean of 
our Chapel. That the lords of our privy-council, the lords 
of the ſeſſions, the advocate, clerks, writers to the ſignet, 
and members of our college of juſtice, be commanded to 
receive the holy communion once every year at leaſt, in that 
our chapel royal, and kneeling for example-ſake to the king - 
dom. And we likewiſe command the dean aforeſaid, to make 
report yearly to us how we are obeyed therein, and by 
whom ; and alſo if any man ſhall refuſe, in what manner he 
doth ſo, and why. | 

4 7. That the copies which are conſecrated to our uſe, 
be delivered to the dean, to be kept upon inventory by him, 


This tranſaction is mentioned by none of our hiſtorians. The papers relating 
to. this affair were found among fir Ralph Winwood's, which the reader 
may * in the Collection of State Papers publiſhed by Edmund Sawyer, eſq; 
tom. I. p. t. | x 
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and in a ſtandard provided for that purpoſe; and to be uſed at 
the celebration of the ſacrament in our chapel royal ?.“ 

Beſides theſe articles, the king writ a letter to the dean, 
ordering him to certify to the lords of the privy-council, it 
any of thoſe appointed to communicate in his chapel royal, 
did not perform theſe articles, to the end, ſuch order might be 
taken, as his majeſty had appointed by his former letters. 

Hence it is viſible, that not only the whole council of 
Scotland, but alſo thoſe who were in public employments 
and court-places, were preparcd to conform to the church of 
England, otherwiſe they would not have been employed, or 
continued in their poſts. It was with them the king intended 
to begin, that, as he ſaid himſelf, they might ſerve for 
example to the reſt. We ſhall ſee preſently what happened, 
when the king would have obliged the whole Scotch nation to 
the ſame condeſcenſion. 

Whilſt the king was ſeeking means to engage the Scots to 
conform to the church of England, pains were taking on the 
contrary to alienate from the preſbyterians in England, by 
aſfecting ſuch uſages and cuſtoms as were moſt apt to ottend 
them. At that time the heads of the church of England, 
inſtead of undeceiving thoſe who prepoſterouſly imagined ſhe 
was leaning to popery, ſeem to have taken all poſſible care to 
confirm their ſuſpicions, by induſtriouſly contorming to the 
church of Rome in matters of little moment, and without any 
neceſſity, as if it was done on purpoſe to brave them. In 
October 1633, the dean and chapter of St. Paul's, as ord:- 
naries of St. Gregory's church, which ſtood near the cathe— 
dral, removed the communion table from the middle of the 
chancel to the upper end, placing it there altar-wiſe. For 
which they alleged two reaſons : The firſt, that in the king's 
chapel, and all cathedrals, the communion tables were placed 
in that manner, and therefore it was fit other churches ſhould 
conform to the ſame cuſtom. The ſecond, that when the 
tables ſtood in the middle of the chancel, ſeveral ſcandalous 
indecencies were committed, people leaning thereon in ſermon 
time, or putting their hats on it. This laſt reaſon, added to 
the great care that was taken about Kneeling at the fſacra- 
ment, cauſed many to believe, that the endeavouring to 
inſpirc ſuch an extraordinary reſpect for the communion table, 
and the giving it always the name of altar, was not without 
deſign. And therefore ſome of the pariſhioners of St. Gre- 
gory's comꝑlained of this removal, by appeal to the court of 
the arches . But the council having notice of it, prevented 
the ſentence, by ordering the dean of the arches, to confirm 
by his authority, what had been done in St. Gregory's church. 
A few days after, the king being preſent in council, cauſed 
this affair to be debated, and approving the act of the dean 
and chapter of St. Paul's, gave commandment, that 1t thoſe 
pariſhioners did proceed in their appeal, the dean of the arches 
(who was then attending at the hearing of the cauſe) ſhould 
caſt them, and confirm the -emoval. This ſentence, given 
by. the King's ſovereign authority, without ſtaying tor the 
judgment of the court, to whoſe cognizance this matter 
properly belonged, was a fountain of oppreſſions to many 
miniſters and congregations, who were not willing to comply 
with it. There was ſcarce a church in England, except the 
cathedrals and the king's chapel, where the communion table 
was placed altar-wiſe at the upper end of the chancel, But 
after the king had confirmed the removal in St. Gregory's 
church, the like diſputes aroſe in numberleſs places, and the 
high commiſhon had frequent occaſion to punith the mini- 
ſters, who were ſuſpected of too little zeal tor the church of 
England. As fince the reformation, the altars were changed 
into communion tables, and placed in the middle of the 
chancel, to avoid ſuperſtition, many imagined, the tables 
were again turned into altars, with intent to revive a ſuper- 
ſtitious worſhip. 

England being then in profound pace, and almoſt wholly 
unconcerned in what paſſed abroad, I can ſpeak only of 
domeſtic affairs. It is true, that each taken ſingly may ſeem 
of little conſequence, but altogether may ſerve to ſhew the 
character of the king, the genius of the court, the con- 
duct of the magiſtrates, and in general, the cauſes of that 
terrible revolution, of which the lord Clarendon has given 
the hiſtory. 

In February 1634, came to a ſolemn hearing in the ſtar 
chamber, a cauſe which made a great noiſe, and which 


ſhewed the extreme ſeverity of that court againſt ſuch as 


were ſuſpected not to be ſubmiſſive enough to the govern- 


z King Charles, before his return from Scotland, erected Edinburgh 
into a bithopric. Clarendon, tom. I. p. 67. i 
This court is the chict and moſt ancient conſiſtory belonging to the arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, tor debating ſeveral cauſes. It was held in the church 
of St. Mary le Bow, from whence it has its name. Its juridiction is ordi- 
nary, and reaches through the whole province of Canterbury. "the judge 


ment. The caſe was this: Mr. William Prynn, barriſter of 
Lincoln's-Inn, had compiled and printed a large volume in 
quarto, of above a thouſand pages, entitled Hiſtrio-Maſtix. 
The author's chief deſign was to ſhew, that ſtage-plays, balls, 
maſques, were unlawtul and antichriſtian. But in treating 
his ſubject, he had interſperſed ſundry reflections, applicable 
to the King, the queen, and the Church, who approved or 
tolerated theſe abuſes. It was pretended, his aim in general 
was to ſhew there was a deſign to reduce religion to a kind 
of paganiſm, in order to make way for popery. This outrage 
was repreſented by the king's council in the blackeſt colours 
they could poſſibly give it. At laſt, after a ſolemn hearing 
of three days, the book was condemned to be burnt by the 
common hangman, a thing till then unuſual in England. 
As for the author, ſentence paſſed upon him, that he thould 
be expelled Lincoln's-Inn, difabled to practice, degraded of 
his degree in the univerſity ot Oxford, ſet on the pillory, 
have his cars cut off, impriſoned during life, and fined 
5000]. The publiſher, Michael Sparkes, who was alſo the 
printer of the book, was fined 5300 l. and Mr. Buckner, the 
chaplain who licenſed it, gol. 

This ſentence ſeemed too ſevere to difintereſted perſons. 
It mortificd the preſbyterians eſpecially, molt of whom were 
of the lame principles with Prynn. They could not help 
perceiving, in the ſeverity exerciſed upon this author, a 
malicious deſign to diſgrace their ſect, and oppreſs them on 
all occations. The truth is, the preſbyterian party, though 
Very numerous, as plainly appeared afterwards, laboured then 
under oppreſſion. They had againſt them, the king, the 
miniſters, the council, the ſtar chamber, the high commil- 
ſion, the principal heads of the church of England, the 
Arminians, the papiſts, the lords heutenants of the counties, 
the judges of the realm, and all the magiſtrates in general. 
Notwithſtanding all this, they daily gained ground. This 
would ſcem incredible, if it was not conſidered, that the 
court themſelves were the chief caule of their increaſe. The 
court conſidered as puritans, all who did not ſhew ſubmiſſion 
enough to the King, or would not allow ſufficient extent to 
the prerogative-royal, . and by opprefling them as ſuch, or by 
refuſing them all kinds of employments, engaged them un- 
avoidably to turn to the preſbyterians. As the king's pre- 
tenſions, with regard to government, were not approved by 
the majority of the nation, it happened by degrees, that 
almoſt all England became preſbyterians, according to thc 
ſenſe given by the court to that term. For beſides, it is 
certain, there were in the preſbyterian party, multitudes who 
were very well affected to the church of England, but could 
not allow the king's principles concerning government: ſo, 
this party, though continually oppreſſed, grew daily more 
numerous, waiting with impatience for a parliament, where 
they were almoſt ture of finding protectors. But at the time 
I am ſpeaking of, there was no appearance of the king's 
intention to call a parhament. As nothing forced him tom, 
he took care not to expole himſelf to the 1ill-humours of + 
houſe of commons, and run the riſk of ſeeing revived the 
complaints which had obliged him to diſſolve the three torc- 
going parliaments. 

It is very true, that in governing without a parliament, the 
king debarred himſelf of the extraordinary ſupplics which the 
ſovereigns uſually received from thence : but he did not be- 
lieve, that the only way to have extraordinary ſupplies, was 
to apply to the houſe of commons. He had expreſly told 
the parliament, by the lord keeper, and frequently intimarcd 
himſelf, that he could find money without the afliſtance of 
parliaments. And yet, the petition of right having intervened 
tince that time, and the King having bound himſelf, by his 
anſwer, not to raiſe any tax without the conſent of both 
houſes, he ſeemed to be deprived, by that anſwer, of all 
methods which he thought he might lawtully ute before th: 
petition was preſented. But expedients to evade the mo! 
ſolemn promiſes, are ſeldom wanting to men in power. On 
theſe occaſions, there are miniſters and counſellors who infi- 
nuate to their maſters, that promiſes made by ſovereigns. 
bind them no farther than they think proper. William Nor, 
attorney general, who was one of theſe bold counſellors, had, 
the laſt year, furniſhed the king with a way to raiſe an extra- 
ordinary ſupply without the concurrence of the parliament :, 
namely, by the impoſition of a tax upon the people, under 
colour of maintaining a certain number of ſhips to guard the 
ſcas d. But this bold counſellor died before he had ſeen the 


is called dean, from having juriſdiction over the deancry, conſiſting of thi; 
teen churches in London, exempted from the juriſdiction of the biſhop 0! 
London. | 

» He died Auguſt 9. Laud's Diary, This year alſo died Richard Weſton 
carl of Portland, and fir Edward Coke. Echard. ” 
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effects of his advice, after having however engaged his maſter 
in an affair hie made him {or ever loſe his people's conh- 
dence, and was one of the principal cauſes of his ruin. 
The death/of the attorney general hindered not the king 
from putting his advice in practice. To that purpole he 
directed t 


much the ſame effect with the tollowing directed to 
Lor of London ; 


„Carolus Rex, &c. : 

« TO the mayor, commonalty and citizens of our city of 
London, and to the ſheriffs of the ſame city, and good men 
in the ſaid city, and in the liberties and members ot the 
fame, greeting. Becauſe we are given to underſtand, that 
certain. thieves, piratcs and robbers of the ſea, as well Turks, 
cnemies of the chriſtian name, as others, being gathered 
together, wickedly taking by force, and ſpoiling the ſhips, 
and goods, and merchandizes, not only of our ſubjects, but 
alſo of the ſubjects of our friends in the ſea, which hath been 
accuſtomed anciently to be defended by the Englith nation ; 
and the ſame, at their pleaſure, have carried away, deliver- 
ing the men in the ſame into miſerable captivity : and foral- 
much as we ſee them daily preparing all manner of ſhipping, 
farther to moleſt our merchants, and to grieve the kingdom, 
unlels remedy be not ſooner applied, and their endeavours be 
not more manly met withal ; alſo the dangers conſidered, 
which on every fide, in theſe times of war, do hang over 
our hcads, that it behoveth us, and our ſubjects, to haſten 
the defence of the ſea and kingdom with all expedition or 
ſpeed that we can: we willing, by the help of God, chiefly 
10 provide for the defence of the kingdom, ſafeguard ot the 
fea, ſecurity of our ſubjects, ſafe-conduct of ſhips and mer- 
chandizes to our kingdom of England coming, and from the 
{ame kingdom to forcign parts paſſing : foraſmuch as we and 
our progenitors, kings of England, have been always here- 
tofore maſters of the aforeſaid ſea, and it would be very 
irkſome unto us, if that princely honour in our times ſhould 
be loſt, or in any thing diminiſhed. And although that 
charge of defence, which concerneth all men, ought to be 
ſupported by all, as by the laws and cuſtoms of the kingdom 
of England hath been accuſtomed to be done: notwithitand- 
ing, we conſidering that you, conſtituted in the {ca-coaſts, to 
whom by fea as well great dangers are imminent, and who 
by the fame do get more plentitul gains for the defence of 
the ſea, and conſervation of our princely honour in that 
bchalf, according to the duty of your allegiance againſt ſuch 
attempts, are chiefly bound to ſet to your helping hand; we 
command firmly, enjoining you the aforcſaid mayor, com- 
monalty, and citizens, the ſheriffs of the ſaid city, and the 
good men in the fame city, and in the liberties and members 
of the ſame, in the faith and allegiance wherein ye are bound 
unto us, and as ye do love us, and'our honour, and under 
the forteiture of all which ye can forfeit unto us, that ye 
cauſe ro be prepared and brought to the port of Port(- 
mouth, before the 1ſt day of March now next enſuing, 
one ſhip of war of the burthen of nine hundred tuns, with 
three hundred and fifty mcn at the leaſt, as well expert 
maſters, as very able and fkiltul mariners : one other thip 
of war of the burthen of eight hundred tuns, with two 
hundred and fixty men at the leaſt, as well ſkilful maſters, 
as very able and expert mariners : four other ſhips of war, 
every of them of the burthen of five hundred tuns, and every 
of them with two hundred men at the leaſt, as well ePert 
maſters, as very able and fkiltu! mariners : and one other 
ſhip of war, of the burthen of three hundred tuns, with a 
hundred and fifty men, as well expert maſters, as very able 
and ikiltul mariners: and alto every of the ſaid ſhips with 
ordnance, as well greater as leiler, gun-powder, and pears, 
and weapons, and other necetlary arms ſufficient for war, and 
with double tackling, and with victuals, until the ſaid 1ſt 
of March, competent for fo many men; and from that time 
for twenty-fix weeks, at your Charges, as well in victuals as 
men's wages, and other things necetlary for war during that 
time, upon defence of the ica in our lervice, in command 
ot the admiral of the ſea, to whom we ſhall commit the 
cuſtody of the ſea, before the aforeſaid iſt day of March, 
and as he, on our bchalf, ſhall command them to continue ; 
ſo that they may be there the ſame day, at the fartheſt, to 
go from thence with our ſhips, and the ſhips of other faith— 
tul ſubjects, for the ſafeguard of the ſea, and defence of you 
and yours, and repulſe and vanquiſhing of whomſoever buly- 


3 The lord keeper Coventry was alſo an adviſer and promoter of this pro- 
ject, Whitelock, p. 22. 

Sir Robert Heath being ſuddenly removed, fir John Finch was, on 
October 16, ſworn lord chief juſtice of the common-pleas in his room. Great 
were the diicourſes what the occation ſhould be of this ſudden advance- 
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ing themſelves to moleſt or trouble upon the ſea our mer— 
chants, and other ſubjects and faithful people coming into 
our dominions for cauſe of merchandize, or from thence 
returning to their own countries. Alſo we have aſſigned vou 
the aforeſaid mayor and aldermen of the city aforeſaid, or 
any thirteen, or more of you, within thirty days after the 
receipt of this writ, to aſſeſs all men in the ſaid city, and in 
the liberties, and members of the ſame, and the land-holders 
in the tame, not having a ſhip, or any part of the aforeſaid 
ſhips, not ſerving in the fame, to contribute to the expences, 
about the neceſlary proviſion of the premiſſes; and to aſſeſs 
and lay upon the aforeſaid city, with the liberties and mem- 
bers thereof, viz. upon every of them according to their 
eſtates and ſubſtances, and the portion aflefled upon them; 
and to nominate and appoint collectors in this behalf. Alſo 
we have alhgned you, the aforeſaid mayor, and alſo the 
ſherifts of the city aforeſaid, to levy the portions ſo as afore- 
laid affetlted upon the aforeſaid men and land-holders, and 
every of them in the-atoreſaid city, with the liberties and 
members of the fine, by diſtreſs and other due means; and 
to commit to priſon all thoſe whom you ſhall find rebellious, 
and contrary in the premitles, there to remain until we ſhall 
give further order tor their delivery. And moreover we 
command you, that about the premiſles ye diligently attend, 
and execute thoſe things with effect, upon peril that ſhall 
tall thereon : But we will not, that under the colour of our 
atorctaid command, more ſhall be levied of the ſaid men, 
than ſhall ſuffice for the neceſſary expences of the premifles ; 
or that any, who have levied money for contribution, to raiſe 
the atorclaid charges, ſhall by him detain the ſame, or any 
part thereot ; or ſhould preſume, by any manner of colour, 
to appropriate the lame to other uſes; willing, that if more 
than may be ſufficient ſhall be collected, the ſame may be 
paid out among the contributors, for the rate of the part to 
them belonging. 

* Witnets myſelf, at Weſtminſter, the 2oth day of October, 

in the tenth year of our reign.” 


The lord mayor of London having received this wrir, 
aſſembled the common council, who agreed to preſent the 
tollowing petition to the king : 


To the king's moſt excellent majeſty. 


The humble petition of your faithful ſubjects, the mayor, 
and commonalty, and citizens of your city of London, 
moſt humbly ſhewing, 


„THAT whereas, your majeſty by writ, bearing teſte 
20 Octobris laſt, commanded your petitioners at their 
charge, to provide ſeven ſhips of war, furniſhed with men, 
victual, and all warhke proviſions, to be at Portſmouth by 
the 1ſt of March next, and to continue from thence by 
the ſpace of twenty-fix weeks in your majeſty's ſervice, 
vpon the defence of the ſeas and other cauſes in the ſaid writ 
contained : þ 

** Your pctitioners do, in all ſubmiſſive humbleneſs, and 
with acknowledgement of your ſacred majeſty's many favours 
unto your ſaid city, inform your majeſty, that they conceive, 
that by ancient privileges, grants, and acts of parliament 
(which they are ready humbly to ſhew forth), they are exempt, 
and are to be freed from that charge, &c.” 


But the pretenſions of the city of London, were not capa- 
ble of cauſing the King to deſiſt from his reſolution. We 
mall fee, on the contrary, that in time this tax, which was 
at {11ſt peculiar to the maritime towns, was impoſed upon 
the whole kingdom ©. 

[1634-5] After Laud's promotion to the archbiſhoptic of 
Canterbury, his zeal tor the church of England and againſt 
the preſbyterians, ſeemed to be much increaſed. He kept 
by the King's order a private correſpondence with the biſhops 
of Scotland, concerning the liturgy and canons defigned to 
be introduced into the Kirk, and of which I ſhall ſpeak more 
fully prefently. Ir ſuffices to ſay here, that it was he that 
was charged with the conduct and exccution of this project. 
But he did not confine his labours to the converſion of the 
Scots, nor even of the Engliſh preſbyterians. The Dutch, 
the Walloons, the French, who had taken refuge in England, 
ſince the reign of Edward VI. had obtained ſundry privileges 
from the former kings, and particularly the liberty of cele- 
brating divine ſervice after their manner, that is, the preſby- 
ment. But four days after the writ for ſhip-money coming forth, it was 


conceived that he was to be inſtrumental in advancing that bulineſs. Ruſh— 
worth, tom. II. p. 253. a 

* This year, i Sanders Duncombe brought into England the ufe of chairs 
carried by two men. Rymer's Fad. tom. XIX. p. 872. 


About 
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terian, and formed ſeveral congregations, both in London and 
other parts of the kingdom. But Laud could not bear they 
ſhould enjoy this privilege any longer; and therefore ſent 
them theſe two injunctions, having firſt fecured the King's 
approbation : 

« 1. That all the natives of the Dutch and Walloon 
congregations, in his grace's dioceſe, ſhould repair to their 
ſeveral pariſh-churches of thoſe ſeveral pariſhes where they 
inhabited, to hear divine ſervice and ſermons, and perform 
all duties and payments required in that behalf. 

& 2, That the miniſters, and all other of the Dutch and 
Walloon congregations, which were not natives and born 
ſubjects to the king's majeſty, or any other ſtrangers that 
ſhould come over to them, while they remained ſtrangers, 
might have and uſe their own diſcipline, as formerly they 
have done; yet it was thought fit, that the Engliſh liturgy 
ſhould be tranſlated into French and Dutch, for the better 
ſettling of their children to the Engliſh government.” 

Befides that, by theſe injunctions, he impoſed upon theſe 
foreign churches a liturgy which they did not approve, he 
reduced theſe congregations almoſt to nothing, ſince he 
excluded all that were born in the kingdom, that 1s, all the 
deſcendants of ſuch as had fled hither in the reign of Edward 
VI. and conſequently there could be but very few left of thoſe 
born out of the kingdom. 

Upon this, the Dutch and Walloon churches at Norwich 
preſented a petition to the biſhop of that dioceſe, remonſtra- 
ting, that the archbiſhop's injunctions were contrary, not only 
to ſeveral orders of the council heretofore given in favour of 
their congregations, but alſo to the privileges granted them 
when they firſt ſettled in England, and continued to them 
during the reigns of Edward VI. queen Elizabeth, and James 
I. and confirmed alſo by his preſent majeſty's royal word. 
The biſhop of Norwich not returning a favourable anſwer to 
their petition, they applied to the archbiſhop himſelf, who 
anſwered them by letter : That his majeſty was reſolved, his 
inſtructions ſhould hold, and that obedience ſhould be yielded 
to them by all the natives, after the firſt deſcent ; concluding 
his letter with theſe words: © And thus I have given you 
anſwer fairly in all your particulars, and do expect all 
obedience and conformity to my inſtructions, which if you 
ſhall perform, the ſtate will have occaſion to fee how ready 
you are to practiſe the obedience which you teach: And for 
my part, I doubt not but yourſelves, or your poſterity at 
leaſt, ſhall have cauſe to thank both the ſtate and the church 
for this care taken of you; but if you refuſe (as you have 
no cauſe to do, and I hope you will not), I ſhall then proceed 
againſt the natives, according to the Jaws and canons 
eccleſiaſtical f.“ 

[1635] Thus the archbiſhop alleged, in vindication of the 
breach of the privileges granted to theſe congregations, and 
confirmed by four kings, of whom his preſent majeſty was 
one, the king's ſole will, or rather his own. It was evident, 
that the king's good pleaſure on which he laid ſo much ſtreſs, 
was rather an approbation of what the archbiſhop. had under- 
taken, than a warrant to undertake it. The preſbyterians 
having no other way to be revenged of the archbiſhop, pub- 
liſhed ſeveral libels againft him, taking notice of all the inno- 
vations he had brought into the church, pretending they 
were ſo many ſteps towards popery. They forgot not to 
upbraid him with the pictures he had placed in the windows 
of his chapel at Lambeth, particularly that. of God the 
Father in the form of alittle old man. They obſerved ſeveral 
other things, of which the archbiſhop was afterwards accuſed 
by the houſe of commons. But this is not the proper place 
to ſpeak of this impeachment, or of the archbiſhop's defence. 

The king being always in want, his miniſters were con- 
tinually employed in deviſing means to raiſe money. In the 
beginning of the year 1635, the attorney general preſented 
an information in the ſtar chamber againſt ſeveral hundreds 
of perſons, lords, knights, gentlemen, ladies, and others, 
for diſobeying his majeſty's proclamation, by which they 
were commanded not to refide in London. I do not find the 
ſentence given upon this information, but very probably, 
confidering the ſtar chamber's zeal to ſupport the king's 
authority, the partics accuſed were. puniſhed by fine. 


About one hundred and forty families of theſe people went into Holland, 
were they were kindly received, and exempted from exciſe, and paying of 
houſe-rent for ſeven years : They taught the Dutch the way of managing 
the woollen manufacture, which has been of very bad conſequence to 
England. Thouſands of families retired alſo into New England, Coke, 

311, 312. 
1 ; The reader may ſec in Ruſhworth, tom. II. p. 335, the diſtribution of 
ſhips, in all forty-five, to the ſeveral ſhires, together with the ſum ſet on 
the corporate towns in each county, For example, 


5 Tuns. Men. Charge. 


Eſſex one ſhip ß — Boo 320 Boodl, 
Corporate Towns, Borough of Thaxted — 040 
Town and Pariſh of Walden 080 


The tax to provide and maintain a certain number of ſhips 
to guard the ſeas, was impoſed in 1634, for the year 163%, 
only upon the maritime towns. But in 1635, the king ſent 
his writs for ſhip-money all over the kingdom for the year 
1636, The reaſon, or rather pretence, of this general tax 
was, that the kingdom was in great danger, on account of 
the league lately concluded between France and the Low- 
Countries. Though it did not appear how this league, which 
was not againſt England, could put the kingdom in danger, 
the king however interred, that the two moſt powerful ſtates 
in naval forces being united, it was abſolutely neceſſary that 
England ſhould have a ftrong fleet to preſerve the dominion of 
the ſea, otherwiſe ſhe might be inſulted, and her trade diſturbed, 
This tax being impoſed by virtue of the prerogative-royal, 
ſeveral private perſons refuſed to pay the ſums they were 
rated at. Nay, ſome there were who ſued the magiſtrates 
and other officers appointed to levy the money, „ e 
that the ſubject could be taxed only by act of parliament. 
This gppoſition was the reaſon, that in the year 1636 ſhip- 
money amounted to not above 200,000. though the king had 
expected a much larger fam, Mcan while, the king confi- 
dering that by means of this tax he ſhould have a ſettled 
revenue, beſides that it would be a precedent to make uſe of 
his prerogative on other occafions, reſolved to ſupport his 
project at any rate, But to guard it againſt all objections of 
being illegal, and contrary to his anſwer to the Petition of 
Right, he had a mind to ſhew he was authorized on this 
occaſion to exert his prerogative. To that end he ſent to the 
judges of the realm, and required their opinion concerning 
his right to levy this tax. As the judges wholly depended 
upon the court, they very readily decided in favour of the 
king, and gave him their opinion in writing. But the king 
thought not proper to publiſh their determination, being 
ſatisfied with keeping it private till there would be occaſion 
to uſe it. This will hereafter appear. But I muſt firſt ſpeak 
of ſome other things which paſled in this interval, 

This year, 1635, the king renewed a former commiſſion 
to confirm their defective titles, to ſuch as held lands of the 
crown, He pretended it was an act of grace, and that his 
only aim was to fecure the poſſeſſion of lands to thoſe who 
held them by diſputable titles. But notwithſtanding this, the 
commiſhon was looked upon as a manifeſt oppreſhon. For, 
under colour of examining defective titles, all the proprietors 
were obliged to produce their titles, to which, how valid 
ſoever they might be, the commiſſioners made objections. So, 
to avoid a law-ſuit with the king, wherein they were ſure to 
be caſt, conſidering the diſpoſition of the judges, the proprie- 
tors were forced to compound, and give money to ſecure their 
tands, which were otherwiſe in danger of being re-united to 
the crown. 

Shortly after, the king publiſhed a proclamation, com- 
manding all perſons, except ſoldiers, mariners, merchants, 
and their factors, not to depart the kingdom without his 
licence, Several kings of England had ordered the ſame 
thing on ſome particular occaſions, but it was doubted 
whether ſuch a prohibition was neceſſary when ws een 
tion was publiſhed. 1 

The abuſes of the informers, that is, perſons who watched 
people's actions, in order to accuſe them, in caſe they 
infringed the laws, were grown ſo exceſſive, that the king 
was forced, if not to aboliſh them entirely, at leaſt, to 
qualify them by certain directions which he ordered to be 
obſerved. 

The office of lord treaſurer, which had been executed by 
commiſhoners ſince the death of the earl of Portland, was 
conferred on Dr. William Juxton, biſhop of London, who 
diſcharged it worthily. No churchman had enjoyed this 
poſt fince Henry VII's time i. 

The ſame year was preſented to the king, by the carl of 
Arundel, an old man called Parr, who was a hundred and 
fifty-two years of age, and in perfect health. He was born 
the laſt year of the reign of Edward IV. 

The elector palatine and prince Rupert (or Robert) his 
brother arrived in England about this time, and were lodged 
in the king their uncle's palace “. 

[1636] The preſbyterians were ſtill moleſted upon every 


Corporate Towns, Town of Colcheſter — 400 
Borough of Malden — o89 
Borough of Harwich — 020 

„ Whitelock fays, after much ſollſeitation by the chief juſtice Finch, 
promiſing preferment to ſome, and highly thieatening others whom be 
found doubting, he got from them, in anſwer to the king's letter and cate, 
their opinions, ill be ſeen hereafter. Whitelock, p. 24: 

i Whitelock gives hi is character, . He was a perſon of great parts and 
temper, had much command of himſelf, was full of Ingenuity age meeckneis, 
not apt to give offence to any, and willing to do good to all,” p. 23. lu 
leſs than five years he lodged 9o0,oo0l, in the Exchequer. Coke, p. 324. 

K Charles the elector Palatine, came to ſollicit his uncle to promote hi 
reſtoration; their father Frederick elector Palatine died November 19 
1632. Ruſhworth, tom, II. p. 183. Abou! 
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occaſion, or whenever they gave their enemies an advantage, 
through an exceſs of zcal, which was not always well regulated. 
Samuel Ward, a miniſter in Ipſwich, boldly preached againſt 
the king's Book of Sports; and alſo ſaid, ** That the church 
of England was ready to ring changes in religion. For 
which he was ſuſpended by the high-commiſſtion, and after- 
wards committed to priſon for refuſing to make a public 
recantation. The church-wardens of Beckington in Somer- 
ſetſhire retuſing to place the communion-table otherwile than 
it had been for ſixty years, were excommunicated by the 
biſhop of Bath 'and Wells. They appealed to the arches, 
but their appeal was rejected. Then they petitioned the king, 
but with no better ſucceſs. So the church-wardens {ſtood 
excommunicated a whole year, and were afterwards thrown 
into the common gaol, from whence at length they were 
releaſed by the biſhop, upon their public ſubmiſſion and 
penance. It would be too tedious to relate all the actions 
which were entered in the high commiſſion upon the two 

articles I have been ſpeaking of, Ir ſuffices to obſerve, that 
the number was very great, and the high commiſſion always 
puniſhed very ſeverely ſuch as dared to Wer ve from what was 
preſcribed by the church. 

On the other hand, the archbiſhop of Canterbury, ever 
zcalous for the church of England, conſidered as puritans all 
who n-glefted the leaſt rite or ceremony of the church. 
This prelate being informed of ſome remitſneſs in that 
reſpect in the two univerſities, could not ſuffer ſuch an abuſe. 
There were at Cambridge three chapels where divine ſervice 
was daily celebrated, though they had never been conlccrated, 
This neglect, which to him ſeemed ſo blamcable, exciting 
his zcal, he reſolved to viſit the univerſities as metropolitan. 
He met with ſome oppoſition, the univerſities maintaining, 
that he had not the right of viſiting as archbiſhop, though 
they did not deny he might viſit by the king's commiſſion, 
if his majeſty was pleaſed to appoint him. But not being 
ſatisficd with a borrowed power, he brought the calc betore 
he king, who decided it in his favour, after having himſelf 
ſupported the archbiſhop's reaſons with arguments and ar- 

ſxercd the objections of the univerſities. The archbiſhop being 
ſo well ſupported, could not fail of obtaining the victory !. 

The king being determined, as I ſaid, to continue the tax 
for the maintenance of the ſhips deſigned to guard the ſeas, 
and having the laſt year given orders for levying it this year 
1635, was obliged to ſeck a pretence for a fleet. This tax, 
called by the Engliſh ſhip-money, and which for ſhortnels 
I ſhall term ſo tor the future, was grounded upon the 
neceſſity of guarding the ſeas. But none could perceive the 
danger, which, according to the king, England was expoſed 
to by the alliance between France and Holland. To this 
pretence therefore was to be added that of preſerving the 
dominion of the narrow ſeas. To that end he publithes a 
proclamation, declaring, «© Whereas king James did, in the 
ſeventh year of his reign, ſet forth a proclamation touching 
fiſhing ; whereby all perſons of what nation or quality ſocver 

(being not his natural-born ſubjects) were reſtrained from 
fiſhing upon any of the coaſts and ſeas of Great Britain, 
Ireland, and the reſt of the iſles adjacent, until they had 
ordcrly obtained licences in that behalf. Since which time, 
neither the king his father nor himſelf have made any conſi— 
derable execution of the ſaid proclamation, but have expected 
a voluntary conformity thereto. But now finding by expe- 
rience, that all the inconveniencies which occaſioned that 
proclamation, are rather increaled- than abated; and his 
majeſty well knowing how far he is obliged in honour to 
maintain the rights of his crown, has thought it neceſſary to 
rene the aforeſaid reſtraint of fiſhing, and to declare, that 
his reſolution is to keep ſuch a competent ſtrength of ſhipping 
upon his ſeas, as may be ſufficient both to hinder farther 
encroachments upon his regalities, and aſſiſt and protect thoſe 


his good friends and allies, who ſhall hencetorth with licence 


endeavour to take benefit of fiſhing upon his coaſts.” 

Theſe friends were Hollanders, who came every year and 
fiſhed for herrings on the coaſt of Scotland. It was there- 
fore manifeſt, that after thirty years forbearance he ſought a 
quarrel with the Dutch, only to have occaſion to fit out a 
fleet, which ſerved for pretence to impoſe the tax of ſhip- 
money. This quarrel produced the two famous treatiſes, 
entitled, Mare Liberum, and Mare Clauſum ; the former 
penned by Grotius, the latter by Selden. But the king 
regarded not arguments drawn from hiſtory, or ancient treaties 
between the two nations; he made uſe of a more cffectual 


| About this time the new ſtatutes for the univerlity of Oxford were 
finiſhed, and publiſhed in convocation, Ruſhworth, tom. II. p. 324. See 
Annals, 472. 

m The Dutch agreed to give the king zo, ↄool. for this ſummer, which 
Was paid accordingly ; and expreſſed their willingnels to obtain a grant from 
Number 97. | 
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method, namely, a fleet under the command of Algernoon 
carl of Northumberland. This fleet attacking the diſperſed 
fiſhermen, who little expected it, gad finking ſome, com— 
pelled the reſt to retire info the Fngliſh barbours, as the 
lateſt retreat, and in ſhort, to give he king zo, ooo florins, 
for permiſſion to continue their fiſhing that ſummer m. 

Soon after, the King raiſed 30,0001. by a eommilſſion to 
enquire concerning depopulations and converſions of arable 
lands to paſture, ſince the 1oth year of queen Elizabeth ®, 
There were many offenders of this kind, and fo heavy a fine 
was impoſed in the ſtar chamber on fir Anthony Roper, 
that the. reſt, to avoid the ſame treatment, ſpeedily com- 
pounded with the king. 

But ſhip-money was the moſt important thing, and as ſuch 
regarded by the court. The king neither would nor could 
depart from it, for three principal reaſons. Firſt, becauſe he 
ſhould be deprived of a very confiderable aid, which he 
meant to render fixed and cuſtomary, Secondly, in deſiſting 
from this tax, after levying it two years ſucceſfivelv, he 
would have given cauſe to believe he had no power to impoſe 
it, and conſequently had acted contrary to law. Thirdly, 
having refolved never more to call a parliament, it highly 
concerned him to eſtabliſh his prerogative in ſuch a manner, 
that none ſhould dare to conteſt it. So the city of London 
having petitioned the board, that the twenty ſhips they were 
rated at might be reduced to ten, received a very ſharp 
anlwer to this effect: : 

That the tax of ſhip-money was neceſſiry for the pre- 
ſervation of the ſtate ; and rhe charge was not immoderate : 
that his majeſty would admit of no excuſe, but expected a 
ready compliance : that the precedents alleged in favour of 
the City, ought to induce them to obey, rather than to con- 
tradict, and direct the king.” 

Notwithſtanding all this, there were ſome that obſtinately 
retuled to pay their ſhare of this tax, imagining, no court 
ot juſtice would be ſo bold to compel them. As theſe 
examples were of dangerous conſequence, the king thought 
proper to publiſh the opinions ot the judges. To that end 
the Jord-keeper having -allembled all rhe judges in the ſtar 
chamber, told them, the king was very well pleaſed with 
their endeavours in their ſeveral circuits, to perſuade his 
ſubjects to pay ſhip-money ; but however, his majeſty hear- 
ing that ſome retuſed to pay this tax, had thought fit to have 
recourſe to their advice for his direction in the caſe, and had 
commanded him to publith their opinions for the ſatis{a&tion 
ot his ſubjects. Then he cauſed the King's letter to the 
zudges on this ſubject to be read, as follows : 


* TRUSTY and well-beloved, we greet you well. Taking 
into our princely conſideration, that the honour and fafety of 
this our realm of England (the preſervation whereof is only 
entruſted in our care) was, and is now more nearly concerned 
than in former times, as well by divers counſels and attempts, 
to take from us the dominion of the ſea, of which we are the 
ſole lords, and rightful owners, the loſs whercof would be 
of great danger and peril to this kingdom, and other our 
dominions; we, for the avoiding of theſe and the like 
dangers, well weighing with ourſelves, that where the good 
and ſafety of the kingdom in general is concerned, and the 
whole kingdom in danger, there the charge and defence 
ought to be borne by all the realm in general; did, for preven— 
tion of fo public a miſchief, reſolve with ourſelves to have 
a royal navy provided, that might be of force and power, 
with Almighty God's bleſſing and aſſiſtance, to protect and 
defend this our realm, and our ſubjects therein, from all 
luch perils and dangers ; and for that purpoſe we itfued forth 
writs under our great ſeal of England, directed to all our 
ſheriffs of all our ſeveral counties of England, and Wales, 
commanding thereby all our ſaid ſubjects of every city, 
town, and village, to provide ſuch a number of ſhips well 
turniſhed, as might ſerve for this our royal purpoſe, aad 
which might be done: with the greateſt equality that could 
be, in performance whereof, though generally throughout 
all the counties of this our realm, we have found in our 
ſubjects great cheerfulneſs and alacrity, which we gracioufly 
1aterpret, as a teſtimony as well of their dutiful affections to 
us in our ſervice, as of the reſpect they have to the public, 
which well becometh every good ſubject. Neverthcleſs, 
finding that ſome few, haply out of ignorance what the laws 
and cuſtoms of this our realm are, or out of a defire to be 
eaſed, and freed in their particulars (how general ſoever the 


the king, for their permiſſion to fiſh for the time to come, paying a yearly 
tribute. Kuſhworth, tom. II. p. 322, 

n 'This was only for four countics, the like commiſſions were granted for 
other counties. This was ſtrenuoully promoted by archbiſhop Laud, p. 339. 
Clarendon, tom. I. p. 76. 
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charge ought to be), have not yet paid and contributed the 
ſeveral rates and afleſſments that were ſet upon them, and 
foreſceing in our princely wiſdom, that from hence divers 
ſuits and actions are not unlikely to be commenced and proſe- 
cuted in our ſeveral courts at Weſtminſter : : we, defirous to 
avbid ſuch inconvenience, and out of our princely love and 
affection to all our people, being willing to prevent ſuch 
errors as any of our loving ſubjects may happen to run into, 
have thought fit, in a caſe of this nature, to adviſe with you 
our judges, who we doubt not are well ſtudied and informed 
in the right of our ſovercignty z and becaule the trials of our 
I, ſeveral courts, by the formality of pleading, will require a 
long protraction, we have thought expedient by this our 
0 letter, directed to you all, to require your judgment in this 
1 caſe, as it is ſet down in the incloſed paper, which will not 
| only gain time, but alſo be of more authority to over-rulc 

any prejudieate opinions of others in the point. 
„Given under our ſignet, at our court at Whitehall, the 
ſecond day of February, in the twelfth year of our 

reign, 1636.“ 


The king's letter being read, the lord-keepsr commanded 
the caſe incloſed to be read, being as follows: 


(Carolus Rex, 

c WHEN the good and ſafety of the kingdom in general 
is concerned, and the whole kingdom in danger, whether 
may /not the king, by writ under the great ſcal of England, 
command all the ſubjects of our kingdom, at their charge, 
vide and furniſh ſuch a number of ſhips, with men, 
, and munition, and for ſuch time as we ſhall think 
the defence and ſafeguard of the kingdom from ſuch 
anger and peril, and by law compel the doing thercof, in 
caſe of refuſal and refractorineſs? And whether, in ſuch a 

caſe, is not the king ſole judge both of the danger, and 
; when, and how the ſame is to be prevented and avoided *” 


The judges anſwer. 


«© May it pleaſe your moſt excellent majeſty, 
«© WE have, according to your majeſty's command, every 
f man by himſelf, and all of us together, taken into ſerious 
j conſideration, the caſe and queſtion ſigned by your majeſty, 
} and incloſed in your royal letter; and we are of opinion, that 
(WA when the good and ſafety of the kingdom in general is con- 
cerned, and the kingdom in danger, your majeſty may, by 
writ under the great ſeal of England, command all your 
ſubjects of this your kingdom, at their charge to provide 
bl; and furniſh ſuch a number of - ſhips, with men, victuals, 
if | and munition, and for ſuch time as your majeſty ſhall think 
fit, for the defence and ſafeguard of this kingdom from ſuch 
danger and peril : and that by law your majeſty may compel 
the doing thereof, in caſe of refuſal or refractorineſs: and 
we are alſo of opinion, that in ſuch caſe your majeſty is the 
ſole judge, both of the danger, and when, and how the fame 
is to be prevented and avoided “.“ 
John Bramſton, 
John Finch, 
Humphrey Davenport, 
John Denham, 


* George Crooke, 
Thomas Trevor, 
George Vernon, 

Francis Crawley, 

* Richard Hutton, Robert Berkly, 
William Jones, Richard Weſton. 

"WY After the reading of the caſe and anſwer, the lord kceper 

1 ſaid, „the king had commanded him to publiſh the judges 

1 determination, and to give order that it ſhould be entered in 

| all the courts of Weſtminſter. That morcover, his majeſty 

4 enjoined the judges to declare the ſame in their circuits 

throughout the kingdom, that no man might plead ignorance. 

That however, it was not his majeſty's purpoſe to ſtop the 

actions or ſuits which have been, or ſhould be brought con- 

. cerning this matter, but only to prevent ſuch as ſhould bring 

"ht their action, from being ſurprited.” He concluded with 

ſaying, If any contrary opinion ſhould yet remain among 

men, it muſt proceed from thoſe that are ſons of the law, or 
from ſome not towards the law. Ot the latter I will ſay, 
£ Felices demum eſſent artes fi de illis ſolum judicarent artifices.' 

And as to the former, you, the judges of the realm, are and 

ever have been accounted the fathers of the law, then will it 

ill- become the ſon to diſpute againſt, or take upon him to be 

wiſer than the father.” | 
It is eaſy to perceive, that the artifice of the queſtion 

propoſed to the zudges Jay in ſuppoſition of ſome imminent 
danger to the kingdom, for inſtance, a ſudden and unexpected 
invaſion, which moſt certainly was not the caſe then. And 


o The king's letter, the caſe and judges opinion, being diſtinctly read 
in court, in the preſence of all the judges, except Crooke, who at 
that time was indiſpoſed as to his health, this tame public reading 
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yet upon the bare poſſibility of ſuch an extraordinary cafe, 
the king eſtabliſhed a principle, which gave him power to 
impoſe not only ſhip-money, but any other tax he ſhould 
pleaſe for the future, The prevarication of the judges con- 
ſiſted in that feigning not to ſee the artifice of the queſtion, 
they admitted, without examination, the king's ſuppoſition, 
and decided the preſent cate, upon the foundation of au 
extraordinary and unforeſeen emergency, which was not 
impoſſible. * Two of the judges however, namely, Hutton 
and Crooke, were not of the ſame opinion: but they were 
perſuaded. to fign, like the reſt, by the conſideration that it 
was the opinion of the whole body. Let it be farther obſerved, 
that the order to enter the judges determination in the courts 
of juſtice, and to publiſh it through all parts of the kingdom, 
was very extraordinary, fince thereby the king pretended to 
make it a ſort of law, by which the courts were to procecd 
in judging the ſuits, which might afterwards be brought 
upon this affair. This had never been practiſed, but with 
regard to acts of parliament. 

After theſe precautions, the king thought himſelf ſufk- 
eientty authoriſed to order ſuch to be proſecuted, as refuſed 
to pay ſhip- money. He imagined, none would be ſo hardy 
and obftinate as to maintain a refuſal before judges, that had 
ziready dectared their opinion, and could not give a contrary 
judgment without making themſelves ridiculous. Neverthe- 
leſs, there was a gentleman, who being perſuaded, notwith- 
ſtanding the judges determination, that ſhip-money was 
illegal and contrary to the petition of right, reſolved to ſtan« 
the ſhock, and refuſe to pay the tax. Mr. Hampden ot 
Buckinghamſhire was the man, who being rated at went) 
ſhillings, choſe rather to be condemned than pay voluntarily. 
This caſe was argued in the exchequer chamber, before al! 
the judges of England, who were ſent for to render the judg- 
ment the more ſolema and authentic. Though the point was 
only to decide, whether Mr. Hampden ſhould pay twenty 
{ſhillings or not, it was however, the moſt important cafe tha: 
had ever been argued in any court of juſtice. The poin tir 
queſtion was to determine, whether the king had power to 
tax the ſubject without the concurrence of the parliamenr, 
and whether the people were obliged to pay taxes impoſed i; 
that manner. Accordingly Mr. Hampden's and the king's 
counſel diſplayed on this occaſion all that wit, learning, Know- 
ledge of the laws, ſolidity of reaſoning, ſubtlety, chicanerv, 
are able to produce. There were ſome who pleaded four days 
together. I do not ſuppoſe it is expected, I ſhould intert 
here all the arguments alleged on both fides in this famous 
caſe. I ſhall content mylclt therefore with briefly giving .y 
general idea of the thing. 

The king's counſel maintained, that the king was the hea 
of the ſtate, and obliged to protect it when in danger: tha: 
this danger might be ſuch as required an immediate remedy, 
From thence they inferred, that what was alleged in favou: 
of the laws was not to the purpoſe, fince_cafes might happen 
where it was impracticable to obſerve them: conſequent!» 
their execution was reſtrained by neceffity, and in theſe calc: 


of neceſſity, the king had an abſolute power to impoſe taxc 


for the defence of the realm, for which they urged ſundr: 
precedents in former reigns. They added, as the pcop!: 
were not called to the king's council to give their opinion, 
whether there was a neceſſity or not, to impoſe taxes tor th: 
defence of the kingdom, it followed, that the king, by tbe. 
adyice of his council, was the ſole judge: that his majelt! 
having deemed it neceſſary in the preſent caſe, he might lan 
fully impoſe ſhip-money, and his ſubjects could not refule ti! 
pay it, without incurring the guilt of diſobedience. | 

The counſel for Mr. Hampden owned the king was hc 
of the ſtate, and that it was incumbent on him to defend 
it; but withal maintained, that they had provided the mcar 
to put the kingdom in a ſtate of ſafety, by inveſting the ps: 
ſon of his majeſty with ſeveral privileges which were intend 
tor that purpoſe. For inſtance, the right of being aſſiſted b 
the poſſeſſors of the fees of the crown, of arming the cinque. 
ports, fines, confiſcations, tunnage and poundage, and othc 
cuſtoms, of which he was actually in poſſeſſion, and whic: 
he had himſelf declared to be defigned for the defence of tb. 
teas. Laſtly, ſuppoſing and allowing all theſe means to |: 
exhauſted, the king had another infallible way, which was“ 
call a parliament, and demand a ſupply, for all extraordina!) 
occaſions. 

But the king's council chiefly infiſted upon the poſſibility 0 
ſuch ſudden and unforeſeen caſes as would not afford time“ 
call a parliament. This was their main argument, and t“ 


223 a ſurpriſe to ſome of the judges preſect. | 
p. 386. 
? Rapin, by miſtake, ſays ten. — 


1 
Ruſhworth, tom. |: 
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ſole foundation of the advantages they pretended to draw 
from the precedents of former reigns. Though the Yrinciples 
they would have eſtablithed tended to pur it in the king's 
power to impoſe taxes whenever he pleated, they durſt not 
however aſſert it in plain terms, but limited his power to cales 
of neceſſity, of which however they would have the King to 
be the ſole judge, which came to the fame thing. 

To this, Mr. Hampden's counſel replied : 1. Theſe caſes 
were very rare, and granting the king had a power in ſuch 
caſes to impoſe extraordinary taxes, this neceſſity ought to be 
2. The king, upon ſuch a ſuppoſition, having 
exacted loans from his ſubjects, the parliament had declared 
them void, and the king in his anſwer to the petition of 
right, acknowledged he had no power to demand them. 
z. At this preſentꝰ time there was no reaſon to fear any ſud- 
den invaſion, ſince his majeſty was in peace with all his neigh- 
bours. 4. The king himſelf did not think the danger to be 
imminent, ſince the writs. ſent to the counties to fit out 
ſhips being dated the 7th of Augult, thete ſhips were not to 
b- at Portimouth till the 1ſt of March following, and conle- 
quently the king himſelf was of opinion, that there was ſeven 
months time to prevent the danger, in which ſpace a parlia- 
ment might eaſily be called. : 

I ſhall infiſt no longer upon this ſubject, which would lead 
me too far, if I ſhould relate the objections, anſwers, and 
replics of both fides. It ſuffices to make this general remark, 
that the counſel for Mr. Hampden pleaded exprels laws, 
Magna Charta, the ſubſequent ſtatutes, and the petition of 
right. The king's council infiſted chiefly upon precedents 
and inſtances taken trom ſome of the former reigns, upon the 
impoſſibility in certain caſes, of ſtrictly obſerving the laws, 
from whence they inferred, that the laws were not ſo general, 
but that they were limited by extraordinary cafes, and the 
king being bound to defend the ſtate, ought to be the ſole 
judge of ſuch cafes. I do not find they endeavoured to prove 
that the kingdom was actually in one of theſe extraordinary 
caſes, or in imminent danger, 

After the cauſe had been argued many days, from the begin- 
ning of November till Chriſtmas, and in the following terms, 
till May and June, judgment was given againſt Mr. Hampden, 
and he was condemned to pay the fum he was taxed at. From 
thenceforth no one would have recourſe to the law, fince it 
would have been in vain after ſo folemn a judgment 4. 

Whilſt endeavours were uſing in England to carry the pre- 
rogative-royal higher than ever, the king reſolved to execute 
at laſt the project he had formed with regard to Scotland, 
namely, to reduce the kirk to a perfect conformity with the 
church of England. This project was formed by king James 
at his acceſſion to the crown of England.: nay, he had found 
means before he left Scotland to reſtore epiſcopacy, as will 
preſently appear. From that time the bithops were always 
protected and countenanced by James I. and Charles I. who 
gained the parliaments to their intereſts, and moreover exerted 
their prerogative in favour of the prelates, for with them the 
execution of their deſign was to begin. As the troubles this 
affair occaſioned in Scotland were the principal caule of the 
misfortunes and ruin of Charles I. I think it indiſpenſably 
neceſlary to trace them to their origin, and the rather as they 
had great influence upon the affairs of England. Beſides, 
though mary foreign authors have ſpoken of the difference 
between Charlcs I. and his ſubjects of Scotland, I do not know 
any one that has undertaken to explain this matter clearly, or 
ſpoken of it impartially, | 

The reformation was received in Scotland by public autho- 
rity in the reign of queen Mary, 1 560, juſt before the death of 
Francis II. and whilſt the queen his widow was yet in France. 
The firſt that embraced the reformed religion in Scotland, 
under the former reigns, wfre much perſecuted, even to the 
time I have been ſpeaking gf, and yet their number did not fail 
daily to increaſe. The {ſhops thought themſelves bound in 
conicicnce to perſecute the retormed : they were at once their 
adverſarics and judges, and conſequently it was almoſt impoſ- 
ible but this conduct ſhould draiv on them the enmity of the 
ſufferers; accordingly, the decree of the ſtates to admit the 
reformation was no ſooner made, than the biſhops loſt all their 
eredit and authofity. It is certain the plan on which the 
government of the new church was at firſt ſettled, was not 
favourable to epiſcopacy, but it was reſolved to conform to 
the diſcipline of the churches of Switzerland. The reformed 


2 This cauſe was not only argued by the king's, and Mr. Hampden's 
counſel, but afterwards by the judges at the bench, and all of them (except 
Hutton and Crooke) argued, and gave their judgment for the king. Judge 
Crooke (lays Whitelock, of his own knowledge) was reſolved to deliver his 
opinion tor the King, and to that end had prepared his argument: but a 
few days before, upon diſcourſe with ſome of his relations, and molt ſerious 
thoughts of the buſineſs, and being heartcned by his lady, who told her 
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had too great an averſion for the biſhops to remain under 
their yoke, eſpecially as there were but very few prelates that 
agreed to the late change in religion. All that was done in 
their favour was, that the council] ordered ſuch as would 
embrace the retormation ſhould enjoy their revenues, on 
condition they would maintain miniſters, This plainly ſhews, 
that though their revenues were left them, there was no 
intention to continue the government of the church in their 
hands. It was not the fame in England, when the reformation 
was received in the reign of Edward VI. Far from being 
prejudiced againſt the bithops, the Engliſh on the contrary 
could not but own it was by means of the principal prelates 
that the reformation was eſtabliſhed. There was therefore 
no motive either of hatred or policy to incline the Engliſh to 
throw off epiſcopal government, though they thould be ſup- 
poſed to confider it as a thing indifferent. But in Scotland, 
paſſions, policy, and reaſon itſelf, required a deliverance trom 
the yoke of the biſhops, who, for the moſt part, oppoſed the 
reformation to the utmoſt of their power: fo pretbyreries, 
national ſvnods, or general aſſemblies, were eftahlithed, to 
whole care the ſettling of the diſcipline was committed, 

Theſe general aflemblies at firſt had, or perhaps uſurped, 
a very great authority: it was even necetfary their power 
ſhould be great, to enable them to defend the reformation 
againſt the perpetual attacks of its enemies. Quecn Mary, 
who arrived ſoon after in Scotland, was a zealous c.tholic, 
and many of the principal lords were in the ſame ſentiments ; 
ſo the popiſh party was ſtill very ſtrong, and in condition to 
obſtruct the progreſs of the reformation. On the other hand, 
the general atlembly, which then conſiſted wholly of miniſters, 
vigorouſly ſupported the new religion, notwithſtanding the 
efforts of the catholic party. Mean while, though they 
ardently laboured to aboliſh epilcopacy by public authority, 
they could not obtain of the parliament an expreſs act for that 
purpoſe. At laft, in 1566, the general affembly ſolemnly 
approved of the diſcipline of the church of Switzerland, and 
of a parity among the miniſters. This was ſufficient to over- 
throw at once the ſpiritual power of the biſhops, but not to 
deprive them of their temporal privileges : ſo, from the year 
1501, to the depoſing of queen Mary in 1567, the ſtate of 
the biſhops was very uncertain. They enjoyed their revenues, 
{at in parliaments, but their ſpiritual juriſdiction was acknow- 
ledged by few, though they ſtrove to preſerve it. The gene- 
ral atlembly had declared for the preſbyterian government, 
but the parliament had not yet made any deciſion. Mean while 
the biſhops were in a very melancholy fituation, fince the 
people, who had a great veneration for the general aſſembly, 
could not, after they had been condemned there, acknowledge 
them tor paſtors. So, though their ſpiritual authority was not 
exprefly abrogated by the parliament, it was, as I may ſay, 
reduced to nothing, fince they could not exerciſe it, the gene- 
ral atlembly directing all the affairs of the church. This 
has occaftoned warm difputes concerning epiſcopacy ; ſome 
allirming it was entirely aboliſhed in Scotland, and others, 
that it was always continued. One cannot but wonder at a 
dilpute about a fact of this nature, and it is no leſs ſurpriſing 
that the parliament of Scotland ſhould delay above thirty 
years to ſettle the government of the church by their autho- 
rity : wherefore it is abſolutely neceſſary to explain the reaſons, 
otherwile it would be difficult to underſtand the cauſes of the 
troubles of Scotland, of which we muſt neceſſarily ſpeak. 
Bur before I deſcend to particulars, it will be requiſite to 
oblcive, that we muſt carefully dittinguiſh the benefice from 
the oſſice of a biſhop : by the benefice I mean the revenues, 
lands, honours, privileges, in a word, all the temporalitics 
annexed to the quality of biſhop ; by the office I underſtand 
the [piritual juriſdiction and functions of the biſhops. If this 
diſtinction is not continually remembred, it will be impoſſible 
to underſtand the diſputes concerning this matter. 

[t is certain, that from the year 1560, when the reforma- 
tion was eſtabliſhed in Scotland, to the year 1609, the church 
of that kingdom was governed by pretbyteries, dioceſan and 
provincial ſynods, general aſſemblies, and that even ſuperin— 
tendants were appointed, who continued till the year 1575. 
It is no leſs certain that the general aſſemblies condemned and 
rejected epiſcopal government above thirty years, and, during 
that time, conſtantly demanded and earneſtly ſollicited the 
abolition of epiſcopacy, with reſpect both to temporals and 
ſpirituals. Nevertheleſs from the beginning of the reforma- 


huſband upon this occaſion, “ That the hoped he would do nothing againſt 
his conſcience, tor tear of any danger or prejudice to him or his family ; 
and that ſhe would be contented to ſuifer want or any miſery with him, 
rather than be an occation for him to do or ſay any thing againſt his judg- 
ment. Upon theſe, I ſay, and the like encouragements, but chiefly upon 
his better thoughts, he ſuddeuly altered his purpoſe, and argued and declared 
his opinion againit the king, Whitelock's Mem. p. 24. 
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ſole foundation of the advantages they pretended to draw 
from the precedents of former reigns. Though the Yinciples 
they would have eſtablithed tended to put it in the king's 
power to impoſe taxes whenever be pleated, they durſt not 
however aſſert it in plain terms, but limited his power to caſes 
of neceſſity, of which however they would have the King to 
be the ſole judge, which came to the ſame thing. 

To this, Mr. Hampden's counſel replied : 1. Theſe caſes 
were very rare, and granting the king had a power in ſuch 
caſes to impoſe extraordinary taxes, this neceſſity ought to be 
very evident. 2. The king, upon ſuch a ſuppoſition, having 
exacted loans from his ſubjects, the parliament had declared 
them void, and the King in his anſwer to the petition of 
right, acknowledged he had no power to demand them. 
3. At this preſent+time there was no reaſon to fear any ſud- 
den invaſion, fince his majeſty was in peace with all his neigh- 
bours. 4. The king himſelf did not think the danger to be 
imminent, fince the writs ſent to the counties to fit out 
ſkips being dated the 7th of Augult, thete ſhips were not to 
bs at Porttmouth till the 1ſt of March following, and confe- 
quently the king himſelf was of opinion, that there was ſeven 
months time to prevent the danger, in which ſpace a parlia- 
ment might eaſily be called. 

I ſhall inſiſt no longer upon this ſubject, which would lead 
me too far, if I ſhould relate the objections, anſwers, and 
replies of both fides. It ſuffices to make this general remark, 
that the counſel for Mr. Hampden pleaded expreſs laws, 
Magna Charta, the ſubſequent ſtatutes, and the petition of 
right, The king's council inſiſted chiefly upon precedents 
and inſtances taken trom ſome of the former reigns, upon the 
impoſſibility in certain caſes, of ſtrictly obſerving the laws, 
from whence they inferred, that the laws were not ſo general, 
but that they were limited by extraordinary caſes, and the 
king being bound to defend the ſtate, ought to be the ſole 
judge of ſuch caſes. I do not find they endeavoured to prove 
that the kingdom was actually in one of theſe extraordinary 
caſes, or in imminent danger, 

After the cauſe had been argued many days, from the begin- 
ning of November till Chriſtmas, and in the following terms, 
till May and June, judgment was given againſt Mr. Hampden, 
and he was condemned to pay the ſum he was taxcd at. From 
thenceforth no one would have recourſe to the law, fince it 
would have been in vain after ſo ſolemn a judgment 4. 

Whilſt endeavours were uſing in England to carry the pre— 
rogative-royal higher than ever, the king reſolved to execute 
at laſt the project he had formed with regard to Scotland, 
namely, to reduce the kirk to a perfect conformity with the 
church of England. This project was formed by king James 
at his acceſſion to the crown ot England : nay, he had found 
means before he left Scotland to reſtore epiſcopacy, as will 
preſently appear. From that time the bithops were always 
protected and countenanced by James I. and Charles I. who 
gained the . their intereſts, and moreover exerted 
their prerogative in fabour of the prelates, for with them the 
execution of their deſign was to begin. As the troubles this 
affair occaſioned in Scotland were the principal cauſe of the 
misfortunes and ruin of Charles I. I think it indiſpenſably 
neceflary to trace them to their origin, and the rather as they 
had great influence upon the affairs of England. Beſides, 
though many foreign authors have ſpoken of the difference 
between Charlcs I. and his ſubjects of Scotland, I do not know 
any one that has undertaken to explain this matter clearly, or 
ipoken of it impartially, | 

The reformation was received in Scotland by public autho- 
rity in the reign of queen Mary, 1 560, juſt before the death of 
Francis II. and whilſt the queen his widow was yet in France. 
The firſt that embraced the reformed religion in Scotland, 
under the former reigns, were much perſecuted, even to the 
time I have been ſpeaking of, and yet their number did not fail 
daily to inereaſe. The biſhops thought themſelves bound in 
contcience to perſecute the retormed : they were at once their 
adverſaries and judges, and conſequently it was almoſt impol- 
fible but. this conduct ſhould draiv on them the enmity ofthe 
iufferers ; accordingly, the decree of the ſtates to admit the 
reformation was no ſooner made, than the biſhops loſt all their 
eredit and authofity. It is certain the plan on which the 
government of the new church was at firſt ſettled, was not 
tavourable to epiſcopacy, but it was reſolved to conform to 
the diſcipline of the churches of Switzerland. The reformed 


2 This cauſe was not only argued by the king's, and Mr, Hampden's 
counſel, but afterwards by the judges at the bench, and all of them (except 
Hutton and Crooke) argued, and gave their judgment for the king. Judge 
Crooke (fays Whitelock, of his own knowledge) was reſolved to deliver his 
opinion tor the king, and to that end had prepared his argument: but a 
tew days before, upon diſcourſe with ſome of his relations, and moſt ſerious 
thoughts of the buſineſs, and being heartcned by his lady, who told her 
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had too great an averſion for the biſhops to remain under 
their yoke, eſpecially as there were but very tew prelates that 
agreed to the late change in religion. All that was done in 
their favour was, that the council ordered ſuch as would 
embrace the retormation ſhould enjoy their revenues, on 
condition they would maintain miniſters, This plainly ſhews, 
that though their revenues were left them, there was no 
intention to continue the government of the church in their 
hands. It was not the ſame in England, when the reformation 
was received in the reign of Edward VI. Far from being 
prejudiced againſt the biſhops, the Engliſh on the contrary 
could not but own it was by means of the principal prelates 
that the reformation was eſtabliſhed. There was therefore 
no motive either of hatred or policy to incline the Engliſh to 
throw off epiſcopal government, though they ſhould be ſup- 
poſed to conſider it as a thing indifferent. But in Scotland, 
paſſions, policy, and reaſon itſelf, required a deliverance trom 
the yoke of the biſhops, who, for the molt part, oppoſed the 
reformation to the utmolt of their power: fo preſbyteries, 
national ſynods, or general aflemblies, were eſtahliſhed, to 
whote care the ſettling of the diſcipline was commitred, 

Theſe general atlemblies at firſt had, or perhaps uſurped, 
a very great authority : it was even necetlary their power 
ſhould be great, to cnable them to detend the reformation 
againſt the perpetual attacks of its enemies. Quecn Mary, 
who arrived ſoon after in Scotland, was a zealous c.tholic, 
and many ot the principal lords were in the ſame ſentiments :; 
ſo the popith party was ſtill verv ſtrong, and in condit'on to 
obſtruct rhe progreſs of the reformation. On the other hand, 
the general atlembly, which then conſiſted wholly of miniſters, 
vigorouſly ſupported the new religion, notwithſtanding 
efforts of the catholic party. Mean while, though they 
ardently laboured to aboliſh epiſcopacy by public authority, 
they could not obtain of the parliament an expreſs act for that 
purpoſe, Ar laft, in 1566, the general atlembly ſolemnly 
approved of the diſcipline of the church of Switzerland, and 
of a parity among the miniſters. This was ſufficient to over- 
throw at once the ſpiritual power of the biſhops, but not to 
deprive them of their temporal privileges : ſo, from the year 
1501, to the depoſing of queen Mary in 1567, the ſtate of 
the biſhops was very uncertain. They enjoycd their revenues, 
{at in parliaments, but their ſpiritual juriſdiction was acknow- 
ledged by few, though they ſtrove to preſerve it. The gene- 
ral atfembly had declared for the prefbyterian government, 
but the parliament had not yet made any deciſion. Mean while 
the biſhops were in a very melancholy fituation, fince the 
people, who had a great veneration for the general aflembly, 
could not, after they had been condemned there, acknowledge 
them tor paltors. So, though their ſpiritual authority was not 
exprefly abrogated by the parliament, it was, as I may ſay, 
reduced to nothing, ſince they could not exerciſe it, the gene- 
ral atfembly directing all the affairs of the church. This 
has occaſtoned warm difputes concerning epiſcopacy ; ſome 
allirming it was entirely aboliſhed in Scotland, and others, 
that it was always continued. One cannot but wonder at a 
diſpute about a fact of this nature, and it is no leſs ſurprifing 
that. the parliament of Scocland ſhould delay above thirty 
years to ſettle the government of the church by their autho- 
rity : wherefore it is abſolutely neceflary to explain the reaſons, 
otherwiſe it would be difficult to underſtand the cauſes of the 
troubles of Scotland, of which we muſt neceflarily ſpeak. 
Bur before I deſcend to particulars, it will be requifite to 
obſcive, that we mult carefully diſtinguiſh the benefice from 
the office of a biſhop : by the benefice I mean the revenues, 
lands, honours, privileges, in a word, all the temporalities 
annexed to the quality of biſhop ; by the office-I underſtand 
the ſpiritual juriſdiction and functions of the biſhops. If this 
diſtinction is not continually. remembred, it will be impoſſible 
to underſtand the diſputes concerning this matter. 

It is certain, that from the year 1560, when the reforma- 
tion was eſtabliſhed in Scotland, to the year 1609, the church 
of that kingdom was governed by pretbyteries, dioceſan and 
provincial ſynods, general aſſemblies, and that even ſuperin— 
tendants were appointed, who continued till the year 1575. 
It is no leſs certain that the general aſſemblies condemned and 
rejected epiſcopal government above thirty years, and, during 
that time, conſtantly demanded and earneſtly ſollicited the 
abolition of epiſcopacy, with reſpect both g temporals and 
ſpirituals. Neverthelets from the beginning of the reforma- 
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huſband upon this occaſion, “ That ſhe hoped he would do nothing againſt 
his conſcience, tor tear of any danger or prejudice to him or his family ; 
and that ſhe would be contented to tutter want or any miſery with him, 
rather than be an nccalion for him to do or tay any thing againſt his judg- 
ment. Upon thee, I ſay, and the like encouragements, but chiefly upon 


his better thoughts, he ſuddenly altered his purpoſe, and argued and declared 
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tion till 1592, no expreſs act of parliament could be obtained, 
whether tor or againſt epiſcopacy, or to approve or reject 
the preſbyterian government, it we except the interval 
between the years 1571, and 1575, of which I ſhall ſpeak 
hercafter r. 

Had the general aſſemblies confined their demands to the 
aboliſhing of epiſcopacy as to the ſpiritual functions, very 
likely they would have eaſily obtained it. But after the abo- 
lition of the epiſcopal office as far as in them lay, they were 
not contented with defiring that their acts might be confirmed 
by the parliament, but demanded allo that the name of biſhop 
might be aboliſhed, and the biſhops deprived of all forts of 
temporal honours and privileges, as the right of fitting in par- 
liament and the like. But the court always oppoſed it ſtre— 
nuouſly, becauſe the biſhoprics and abbies being filled by 
the king, he could almoſt depend upon as many votes in par- 
liament as there were biſhops and abbots. For the Tame 
reaſon the court, by ſecret practices, hindered the parliament 
from paſſing any act to cſtabliſh preſbytery and abrogate the 
ſpiritual juriſdiction of biſhops, becauſe it was perceived that 
this would tend to deprive them of their temporal honours. 
Not but that, in the actual practice of the church, epiſcopacy 
was really abolithed and preſbytery eſtabliſhed ; but however, 
as long as there was no expreſs act to aboliſh epiſcopacy, the 
biſhops and abbots could not be prevented from voting in 
parliament, which was a great advantage to the court: ſo 
the name and title of biſhops and abots ſtill ſubſiſted. They 
held the lands annexed to their benefices, and enjoyed the 
ſame temporal privileges with their predeceſſors, though the 
office was ceaſed, This is fo true with reſpect to the abbots, 
as to admit of no diſpute : the abbies were in the poſſeſſion 
of laymen, who ſat in parliament by the name and title of 
abbots. As to the biſhops, the thing is not ſo clear, becauſe 
the title of biſhop was conferred on churchmen : had the 
court beſtowed the biſhoprics upon laymen, it would have 
given the allembly too great an advantage, who deſired 
nothing more than a plauſible pretence to preſs the abolition 
of the temporalities of the prelates. This ſhews that a man 
may juſtly ſay, there were, and there were not, at the ſame 
time, bithops in Scotland: there were biſhops, if it is conſi— 
dered that there were perſons ſo called, Who held the lands 
and revenues of the fees, and who, as ſuch, had a ſeat in 
parliament ;. there were none, with reſpect to the ſpiritual 
functions, which were really aboliſhed by the decrees of the 
general all-mbly, and by actual practice, though the parlia- 
ment had not expreſly repealed them. Upon the contuſion 
of the ſpiritual and temporal ſtates of the biſhops, all the 
objections. and anſwers in this diſpute wholly turn. Some 
prove very. plainly that epiſcopacy ſubſiſted in Scotland, pro- 
vided they confine the meaning of that word to temporals ; 
but their proofs are very defective with regard to ſpirituals. 
Others evidently ſhew that epiſcopacy was aboliſhed as to the 
ſpiritual functions by virtue of the acts of the general aſſem— 
bly ; but they cannot prove it was aboliſhed with reſpect to 
the temporal privileges, ſince the parliament had not yet made 
any deciſion. As neither can produce any act of parliament, 
at leaſt till ſuch a time, they allege ſome trom whence they 
endeavour to draw inferences to their advantage. But this 
requires a further explanation. For the better underſtanding 
this matter we mult neceſſarily diſtinguiſh the various circum- 
ſtances of Scotland, from the beginning of the reformation, 
namely, in the reign of Mary; in that of James VI. during 
his minority; under the ſame prince after aſſuming the 
goverment, according to the ſeveral miniſters or favourites 
by whoſe advice he was directed ; and laſtly, under the ſame 
prince aſter his acceſſion to England. The ſtate of biſhops 
depended all this time on the intereſts of thoſe who were in 
the adniniftration, 

The reign of Mary laſted till this year 1567. The queen 
was a zealous catholic, and yet, ſo long as the earl of Murray 
her natural brother had any credit with her, the reformation 
was not attacked, ButNgwards the end of her reign, under 
Bothwel's adminiſtration, the general aſſembly loſt ground. 


For the better underſtanding of the ſequel of the Scotch affairs, it will 
not be amiſs to give a brief account of the preſent government of the kirk of 
Scotlaud. In Scotland are eight hundred and ninety pariſhes, each of which 
is divided in proportion to its extent, into particular diſtricts, and every diſ- 
trict has its own ruling elders (that is, men of the principal quality and 
intereſts in the pariſh), and deacon (that is, one who has a competency, 


and is of a good character for manners and underſtanding). A conſiſtory of 


miniſters, clders, and deacons, is called a kirk-ſefſion, the loweſt eccle. 
fiaſtical judicatory, which meets once a week, to conſider the affairs of the 

ariſh : the minitter is always moderator, but without a negative. Appeals 
ie from hence to their own preſbyteries, which are the next higher judi- 
cators. Scotland is divided into fixty-nine preſbyteries, each conſiſtiug of 
from twelve to. twenty-four contiguous pariſhes, with one ruling leader 
choſen half-yearly out of every kirk-ſ{eſſion, compoſe a preſbytery ; they meet 
in the head town, and chuſe their moderator, who mult be a minitter ; half. 


* 


However, in 1566, they made the fore-mentioned decree, to 
approve of the diſcipline of the churches of Switzerland, 
and of a parity among the miniſters, which entireiy deſtroyed 
epiſcopacy. But the queen, regardleſs of the decree, openly 
reſtored the archbiſhopric of St. Andrews, notwithſtanding 
the oppoſition of the aſſembly. | 

The interval from the depoſing of queen Mary in 1567, to 
1573, was a time of troubles and diſcord, under the admini— 
{tration of ſeveral regents, whoſe authority was not firmly 
eſtabliſhed : ſo that it was very difhcult for the parliament 
effectually to ſettle the diſcipline of the church. All that can 
be ſaid is, that they rejected not what was eſtabliſhed by the 
general aſſembly, though they gave not their actual conſent 
to it. On the other hand, in 1572, and 1573, the regent, 
for ſome private views, cauſed tome acts to be pailed in favour 
of epiſcopacy, but which were afterwards repealed. Theſe 
acts were as follow : 

By the firſt, which is the 46th of the parliament holden in 
1572, it is declared, “ The archbiſhops and biſhops have the 
authority, and are ordained, to convene and deprive all inferior 
perſons being miniſters, who ſhall not ſubſcribe the articles 
of religion, and give their oath for acknowledging and recog- 
noſeing of our ſovereign lord and his authority, and bring a 
teſtimonial in writing thereupon, within a month after their 
admiſſion.“ 

By the 48th act of the ſame parliament, it is declared, 
That archbiſhops and biſhops have authority at their vifi- 
tations to deſign miniſters glebes.“ 

By the 54th of the ſaid parliament, “ Archbiſhops and 
biſhops were authoriſed to nominate and appoint at the viſi— 
tations, perſons in every parochin for making and ſetting of 
the taxation, for upholding and repairing of kirks and kirk- 
yards, and to convene, try, and cenſure all perſons that ſhall 
be found to have applied to their own ule the ſtones, timber, 
or any thing elſe pertaining to kirks demoliſhed.” 

By the 55th of the parliament in 1574, Archbiſhops and 
biſhops were authoriſed to admoniſh perſons married, in caſe 
of deſertion, to adhere, and in caſe ot diſobedience, to direct 
charges to the miniſter of the parochin to proceed to the 
ſentence of excommunication.” 

There appears in theſe four acts ſome figns of the epiſcopal 
juriſdiction, or at leaſt that the parhament did not look upon 
epilcopacy as entirely aboliſhed. But on the other hand, if 
the biſhops actually exerciſed their functions at that time, 
where was the neceſſity of the parliament's authoriſing them 
to act in moſt of the things ſpecified in theſe ſtatutes? But 
there is here a ſtronger objection flill againſt the biſhops ; 
and that is, they who have thus cited theſe acts, have cur- 
tailed them, and pafled over in filence the ſuperintendants 
who were joined with the biſhops, from whence it is interred 
that the biſhops were impowered only as commiſſioners gf 
the parliament. | 

I proceed now to the time of king James's majority, or 
at leaſt of his aſſuming the government, though he was not 


really of age. The carl of Morton having loſt his head in 


1581, the duke of Lenox and the earl of Arran, ruled the 
young king as they pleaſed. They were expelled afterwards 
by the Ruthens, but the king recalled the earl of Arran, who 
became more powerful than ever. It is certain this favourite's 
deſign was to diſengage the king his maſter from the intereſt 
of England, and to countenance the duke of Guite's project 
to invade Elizabeth by Scotland: it was the favourite's buſi- 
nels therefore to curb the too great power of the general 
allembly, who ſtrongly oppoſed the execution of that project. 
The beſt way to ſucceed, was not only to protect the biſhops, 
but allo to give them authority over the miniſters, that theſe 
might be more Kumble, To that end he procured the four 
tollowing acts in the parliament of 1 584. 

The 14oth. ran: “ That none of his majeſty's lieges and 
ſubjects preſume or take upon hand to impugn the dignity 
and authority of the three eſtates of this kingdom, whereby 
the honour and authority of the King's majeſty's ſupreme 
court of parliament, paſt all memory of man, hath been 


yearly he is only prolocutor. From hence appeals lie to provincial ſynods, 
which are compoſed of ſeveral adjacent prefbyteries, two, three, four, to 
eight: there are fifteen in all. The members are the miniſters and a ruling 
elder out of every pariſh, Theſe ſynods meet twice a year, at the principal 
town of it bounds :,they chuſe a moderator, who is their prolocutor. Ihe 
acts of the ſynod are ſubject to the review of the general aſſembly, the 
dernier refort of the kirk of. Scotland. It conſiſts of commiſſioners from 
preſbyteries, royal burghs, and univerſities: a preſbytery of twelve miniltcrs 
lends two miniſters and one ruling elder ; of between twelve and eighteen, it: 
ſends 'three and one ruling elder; of between eighteen and twenty-four, 
ſends four and two ruling elders; of twenty-four, ſends five and two 
elders. Every royal burgh ſends one elder, and Edinburgh two; ever y 
univerſity tends one commiſſioner, uſually a miniſter : the aflembly meets 
once à year. * 


continued 
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continued, or to ſeek or procure the innovation or diminut- 
tion of the power and authority of the ſame three eſtates, 
or any of them, in time coming, under the pain of treaſon. 

By the 131ſt, © All judgments and juriſdictions, as well 
in ſpiritual as temporal cauſes, in practice and cuſtom, during 
the twenty-four years by-paſt, not approved by the king and 
three eſtates in parliament, are diſcharged ; and it is defended, 
that none of his highnels's ſubjects, of whatſoever quality, 
eſtate, or function they be of, ſpiritual or temporal, preſume 
or take upon hand to convocate, convene, Or aſſemble them- 
ſelves together for holding of councils, conventions, or aſſem- 
blies, to treat, conſult, or determinate in any matter of eſtate, 
civil or eccleſiaſtical (except in the ordinary judgments), 
without his majeſty's ſpecial commandment, or expreſs licence 
had and obtained to that effect. : 

zy the 132d, ** Biſhops are authorized to try and judge 
miniſters guilty of crimes meriting deprivation. : 

The 133d ordains, © That miniſters exerciſing, any office, 
beſide their calling, be tried and adjudged culpable by their 

ts arr 

narics. 
1 is manifeſt, that the intent of theſe four acts was to 
aboliſh the general aſſemblies with the preſbytery, and reſtore 
the epiſcopal government, But it muſt be obſerved, | 

1. Theſe acts were made during the tyranny of the carl of 
Arran, who had formed the project of admitting into Scotland 
a popiſh army; and it is no credit to the bithops, that he 
ſhould think them proper to countenance that deſign. 2. 
The general aſlembly ſolemnly proteſted againſt theſe acts, 
maintaining it was not in the power of the king and parlia- 
ment to ſettle or alter the government of the church, with- 
out the church's conſent ; that it could not be juſtly pretended 
that four biſhops, who were preſent in this parliament, and 
whoſe ſpiritual power was long fince aboliſhed, and tour lay- 
men, under the name of abbots, were lawtul repreſentatives 
of the whole church, or that their conſent to theſe acts 
ſhould be conſidered as the conſent of the national church. 
3. The ſe four acts were repealed by the parliament of 1592. 
I muſt proceed now to another juncture, when king James, 
freed from the earl of Arran's tyranny, having relinquiſhed 
the chimerical projects ſuggeſted by that favourite, was better 
acquainted with his true intereſts: I mean the year 1587. 
Though, in the beginning of this year, Elizabeth had 
beheaded Mary, king James's mother, he was ſoon com- 
forted by the hopes of poſſeſſing one day the crown of Eng- 
land, which he was afraid of loling in caſe he continued to 
form projects againſt religion, as he had done during the 
carl of Arran's miniſtry. This ſame year therefore he gave 
the royal aflent to the act of annexation, whereby were 
annexed to the crown All lordſhips and baronies pertaining 
to whatſoever archbiſhops, or bithops, abbots, priors, nuns, 
and monks ; reſcrving always to archbiſhops, etc. and others 
poſſeſſors of great benefices of the eſtate of prelates, and 
which before had or hath vote in parliament, the principal 
caſtles and fortalices.“ : 

It may be inferred from this act, that the depriving the 
biſhops of their lands, was depriving them withal of the right 
of fitting in parliament, fince that right was founded entirely 
upon the poſſeſſion of the baronies: nay, it ſeems that the 
title of biſhop began now to be conferred on laymen, which 
gave them only the poſſeſſion of the chief caſtle belonging to 
the ſee: at leaſt we find that, ſhortly after, the biſhopric of 
Cathneſs becoming vacant by the death of Robert earl of 
March, the King's uncle, the general aſſembly prayed his 
majeſty to give that ſee to a clergyman, 

At laſt, in 1592, the parliament appealed and annulled 
not only the fore-mentioned acts of 1583, but alſo ſuch as 
were contrary to the diſcipline eſtabliſhed, “ approving, rati- 
tying and confirming the aſſemblies, preſbyteries, and ſynods, 
with the diſcipline and juriſdiction of the kirk, as moſt juſt 
and godly, notwithſtanding whatſoever ſtatutes, acts, canons, 
civil or municipal laws, made in the contrary. Further, they 
abrogated all acts, granting commiſſion to biſhops and other 
zudges conſtitute in eccleſiaſtical cauſes ; and ordained preſent- 
ation to benefices, to be directed to preſbyteries, with power 
to give collation thereupon.” 

This act was confirmed in 1593, and the power of preſby- 
teries ſolemnly acknowledged by the parliament in 1 594, 
Act 129. 

Was not this ſufficient to aboliſh epiſcopacy entirely? By 
the act of 1587, the biſhops were diſpoſſeſſed of their lands; 
and by that of 1592, they loſt all manner of juriſdiction: for 
how could the power of the preſbyteries and general aſſemblies 
be confiſtent with the epiſcopal juriſdiction? And yet there 
were perſons who ſtill bore the name of biſhop, by reaſon of 
their holding caſtles formerly belonging to the ſees; for it 
does not appear upon what other account they could be 
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called biſhops : nay, very likely, ſeveral of theſe ſorts of 
fees were in lay-hands ; at leaſt, the abbies and priories were 
certainly ſo, 

But things remained not long upon the ſame foot. Whether 
the general aſſemblies uſurped too much authority, after they 
were freed from the biſhops, or for ſome other reaſons, the 
king formed new projects, and reſolved to reſtore the biſhops. 
At that time, as at many other junctures, the court had fo 
great an influence over the parliament, that almoſt whatever 
was deſired, was enacted, 

The king therefore ſo ordered it in 1597, that * the 
privilege of a voice in parliament was granted to the whole 
kirk; and under that name to biſhops and abbots, even as 
in times of papiſtry. As to the office and ſpiritual govern- 
ment of biſhops, the parliament remitted them to the king 
and the aſſembly, intending not to derogate from the provin- 
cial and general aſſemblies, and other whatſoever preſbyterics 
and ſeſſions, nor from the diſcipline eſtabliſhed in the 
kirk.” 

The act ſhews, the biſhops had loſt their right of ſeat in 
parliament, ſince there was occaſion to give it them again. 
By virtue of this act, they reſumed their places in parliament, 
and even Sir Robert Spotitwood a layman, took his ſcat there, 
as abbot of New-Abbey, The king defired nothing more at 
that time than to introduce the biſhops and abbots again into 
the parliament, But he did not ſtop there, as will be feen 
preſently. 

Mean while, as the general aſſembly till continued firenu- 
ouſly to oppoſe the promotion of churchmen to poſts of 
authority in the ſtate, and as the people ſeemed more inclined 
to follow the determinations of the general aſſembly, than 
thoſe of the parliament, it was to be feared, this diſſenſion 
would at laſt raiſe diſturbances in the kingdom. To prevent 
this inconvenience, the king cauſed the general aſſembly, 
held at Montroſs in the year 1600, to be preſſed ſo earneſtly 
to conlent to what the parliament of 1597 had granted to 
the biſhops, that they were obliged cither to comply, or 
entirely break with him. They approved this act thercfore, 
but upon certain conditions, the ſubſtance whereof was, that 
the biſhops ſhould act in parliament only as commiſſioners or 
deputies of the kirk, and ſhould be ſubject to the general 
aflembly. The conditions laid upon then were thele : 

They ſhall obtain a commiſſion from the general aſſembly 
to act in their name in parliament, and ſhall ſwear to obſerve 
the following articles. 

They ſhall 'move nothing, without having an expreſs 
order from the Kirk, on pain of being deprived of their 
office. 

They ſhall not conſent, no not by their ſilence, to any 
thing againſt the liberties of th&kirk, under the ſame 
penalty. | 

They ſhall be accountable to each general aſſembly, for 
their behaviour in the diſcharge of their commiſſion, ſince 
the laſt aſſembly; be obliged to demand the approbation, 
and ſubmit to the determination and cenſure of the aſſembly 
without any appeal, on pain of being pronounced infamous 
and excommunicated. 

They ſhall be ſatisfied with that portion of their benefices, 
the king ſhall pleaſe to allot them for their ſubſiſtence, that 
they may not be a burden to the miniſters that are already, 
or ſhall be hereafter ſettled in their benefices. 

They ſhall not ſuffer their benefices to go to decay, or 
diſpoſe of any thing belonging thereto, without the conſent 
of the king and the general aſſembly, and ſhall allow that 
inhibitions be directed to them for that purpoſe. 

They ſhall exerciſe the functions of paſtors in their own 


congregations, and be ſubje& to the cenſure of their own 


pretbyteries and the general aſſembly, like the reſt of tne 
miniſters that are not commiſſioned. 

In the adminiſtration of diſcipline, and in every thing 
relating to the government of the kirk, they ſhall uſurp no 
power or juriſdiction beyond what is adjudged to other mini- 
ſters, on pain of forteiting their office. 

In pretbyteries and general and provincial aſſemblies, they 
ſhall demean themſelves in the ſame manner as other miniſters, 
and ſhall be liable to their cenſure. 

None of thoſe that fit in parliament ſhall be members of 
the general aſſemblies, unleſs they be expreſly deputed by 
their preſbyteries. | 

It is plain from theſe conditions, inſerted in the act of 
parliament made to confirm that of 1597, what was the 
intention of the Montroſs afſembly, in agreeing, out of 
complaiſance to the king, that the biſhops ſhould fit in 
parliament. The biſhops embraced what was for their 
advantage, namely, the aſſembly's conſent to the privilege 
that was granted them : _ never pertormed any of the 

| | Sce 
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conditions. The court was then favourable to them, but it 
was fill more ſo, after the King's acceſſion to the crown ot 
England. 

As ſoon as James T. became King of England, he formed, 
as I ſaid, the project of eſtabliſhing in the kirk of Scotland, 
the diſcipline and hierarchy of the church ot England. To 
accompliſh this deſign, it was neceſſary to reſtore the biſhops 
to all the rights they had enjoyed before the reformation, and 
accordingly he reſolved to begin with that reſtoration. His 
power in the parliament was very great during the laſt years 
of his being in Scotland; but it was nothing in compariſon 
of what it was after his acceſſion to the throne of England. It 
ſuffices to ſay, that this influence was in proportion rowthe 
means he had of diſpenſing to his Scotch ſubjects favours, 
which he had not been able to grant them in their own coun- 
try. We have ſcen, in the hiſtory of his reign, how he 
ſhowered his bounties upon them, which the Englith could 
not forbear to complain of. It is not therefore very ſtrange, 
that the members of the parliament of Scotland ſhould be at 
his devotion. He made uſe of his credit in the year 1606, 
and obtained the following act of parliament : 

« The ancient and fundamental policy, confiſting in the 
maintenance of the three eſtates of parliament, being ot late 

reatly impaired, and almoſt ſubverted, eſpecially by the 
indirect aboliſhing of the eſtate of biſhops by the act of 
annexation : albeit it was never meaned by his majeſty, nor 
by his eſtates, that the ſaid eſtate of , biſhops, being a 
necellary eſtate of the parliament, ſhould any way be 
ſuppreſled ; yet by diſmembering and abſtracting from them 
of their livings, being brought in contempt and poverty, 
the {1id eſtate of biſhops is hereby reſtored, and redintegrate 
to their ancient and accuſtomed honours, dignities, preroga- 
tives, privileges, lands, teindes, rents, as the ſame was in 
the reformed kirk, moſt amply and free, at any time before 
the act of annexation ; reſcinding and annulling all acts of par- 
liament made in prejudice of the ſaid biſhops in the premilles, 
or any of them, with all that hath followed, or may follow 
thereupon, to the effect they may peaccably enjoy the honours, 
dignitics, privileges, and prerogatives competent to them or 
their eſtate ſince the reformation of religion.“ 

Thus far however it concerned only the temporalities, 
there not being in the act a ſingle word from whence it 
might be inferred that the parliament reſtored the biſhops to 
their ſpiritual functions or ancient juriſdiction. The general 
aſſembly pretended indeed, that the king and parliament 
could make no alterations in the ſpirituals, without the kirk's 
conſent: but they had no power to hinder the king and 
parliament from giving the lands of the crown to whom 
they pleaſed, and from admitting into the parliament ſuch 
as they thought proper. But the king did not intend to ſtop 
there. 

In 1609, the king, under colour of confirming the act of 
1606, obtained of the parliament another act, which in 
confirming the other, added a clauſe, whereby the biſhops 
were reſtorcd to all their former authority, privileges and 
juriſdictions. By virtue of this laſt act it was that the biſhops 
took poſſeſſion of the government of the kirk, notwithſtanding 
the conditions of the Montroſs aſſembly, which they little 
regarded, and ſuppoſed to be annulled by this act, But the 
general aſſembly proteſted in form againſt this act, affirming 
the parliament had not power, without the kirk's conſent, 
to reſtore a ſpiritual office that had been aboliſhed. They 
proteſted alſo againſt the promotion of churchmen to civil 
poſts, as pernicious to religion. Their proteſtation was 
rejected: but however it was printed and diſperſed through- 
out the kingdom. | 

The general aſſembly's oppoſition had a great effect upon 
the people, who loved not the biſhops, and for fifty years had 
been uſed to the pretbyterian government. They complained 
the parliament had been gained to impoſe upon them epiſco- 
pal government, which was odious to the whole nation, not 
only without conſulting the kirk, but even againſt her will. 
This oppoſition convinced the king, that notwithſtanding the 
authority of the parliament, he ſhould find it very difficult to 
reduce the people of Scotland to obedience, fo long as the 

eneral aſſembly oppoſed the reſtoration of the biſhops. He 
reſolved therefore to cauſe a general aſſembly to be held at 
Glaſgow in 1610, where he took care to gain a majority of 
votes, and of which the biſhops were the chief directors. 
The aſſembly thus diſpoſed, agreed that the biſhops ſhould 
reſume all their ſpiritual tunctions, with the government of the 
church. After that, in 1612, the king called a parliament, 
who, upon the conſent of the Glaſgow aflembly, patled an 


» See vol. VIII. p. 139, where Rapin calls them four. The articles 
were, kneeling at the ſacrament, communicating the ſick, private baptiſm, 
confirmation, keeping ſome feſtivals, M. :otiſh preſbyterians, it 
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act, whereby the biſhops were reſtored to all their ſpiritual 
rights. 

The adverſaries of the biſhops, aſtoniſhed at this procced- 
ing, were forced to be filent, the torrent being too ſtrong 
to, be oppoſed, Beſides, the general aſſemblies being now 
leſs neceſlary, ſince the biſhops had the government of the 
church, the king very ſeldom gave them leave to meet, and 
when he did, it was after he had taken all neceſſary precau— 
tions to be aſſured that the biſhops would be the directors 
and managers. In 1617, he morever obtained of the parlia- 
ment an act, whereby it was ordained, that the biſhops 
ſhould be elected by the chapters, and conſecrated with the 
accuſtomed rites, that is, with thoſe introduced of late vears. 
As during the troubles in Scotland on account of religion, the 
people, as will preſently appear, loudly complained of the 
reſtoration of the biſhops, the conſent of the Glaſgow aſſembly 
in 1610 was continually objected to them. For this reaſon 
the firſt general aſſembly that king Charles was obliged to 
grant in 1638, found no better method to evade this objec- 
tion, than to declare the Glaſgow afſembly void from the 
beginning. 

Such was the ſtate of epiſcopacy in Scotland, from the 
beginning of the reformation to the reign of Charles I. who, 
at his acceſſion to the throne, found it fully eſtabliſhed, 
though contrary to the bent of the nation in general, as it 
plainly appeared afterwards, James I. as I oblerved, had 
tormed the deſign of putting the kirk of Scotland upon the 
ſame foot with the church of England. He had made great 
progreſs therein, and Charles I. purſued the ſame deſign with 
ſtill more ardor than his father. But as hitherto I have related 
only what concerns the biſhops, it is neceflary, before we 
ſpeak of the troubles of that Kingdom, which firſt commenced 
in 1637, to mention the meaſures ſucceſſively taken by the 
two kings to accompliſh their deſign. 

After James I. had entirely reſtored epiſcopacy in Scotland, 
he reſolved to finiſh his work by degrees. To that purpoſe, 
he began with five articles mentioned in the hiſtory of his 
reign, which he cauſed to be approved by the general allembly 
of Perth, by means as illegal perhaps as violent b. The 
biſhops governed the preſbyteries, by making themſelves 
moderators, ſo that it was not poſlible to chuſe any tor 
commiſſioners to the aſſembly general, but ſuch as they 
thought proper. However, the five articles being approved, 
the king, who by long experience was well acquainted with 
the genius and character of the Scots, thought it neceſſary 
before all things, to curb the petulancy and boldneſs of the 
miniſters, for fear they ſhould raiſe diſturbances in the kins- 
dom. The people had for them a great veneration, which 
was even increaſed after the reſtoration of the biſhops 
becauſe theſe were more careful to maintain their grandeur 
and power, than to gain the love of their flocks. 'To com- 
paſs his ends, the king ſet up in Scotland a high commiſſion, 
like that in England, but which, till then, was unheard of 
in Scotland. As the Scots had never given their king the 
title of ſupreme head of the church, as was done in England 
there had been no occafion to eſtabliſh a high-commiſhon in 
Scotland, to exerciſe the ſupremacy in the king's name. But 
James I. who was very apt to ſtretch his prerogative; readily 
believed, he had no lefs right to exerciſe the ſupremacy in 
Scotland than in England, though till now he had never 


thought of any ſuch thing. Be this as it will, by means of 


this new court, which was at firſt very ſevere, and excom- 
municated and deprived the miniſters for the leaſt offence, he 
kept them ſo in awe, that not a man dared to ſtir. This with 
the tavours beſtowed upon ſuch as ſhewed a readineſs to COU 
tenance his deſigns, made him almoſt ſecure of ſucceſs in his 
undertaking, which daily advanced. Nothing was wanting 
to complete it, but the cauſing the Engliſh liturgy and canons 
to be received in Scotland, after which, there would be no 
difference between the churches of the two kingdoms. This 
was as ealy to be accompliſhed as what had been done already. 
So the king having convened a general aflembly at Aberdeen, 
it was repreſented to them, that divine ſervice was performed 
in the Kirk of Scotland after an indecent manner, every mini- 
ſter having liberty to compoſe public prayers and uſe what 
exprethons they pleaſed, which was liable to great incon- 
Veniencies : that it would therefore be proper to compile a 
liturgy to be uſed in every church in Scotland, to the end the 
people might every where pray with one heart and one mouth. 
It mult be obſerved, that it was not moved to receive the 
Lnglith liturgy, but only to compoſe one proper for the kirk 
of Scotland. Whereupon ſeveral members of the aſſembly 
belicved, they might without danger agree, that a commen- 


ſeems, were ſo weak as to believe, that theſe were the ſive articles condemned 
at the ſynod of Dort. See the five articles of Dort, vol. VIII. p. 331. 
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prayer-book ſhould be uſed, and the rather, as the teformed 
churches of Geneva, Switzerland, France, and Germany, 
had their ſeveral liturgies, though very different from that of 
the Engliſh. This motion being approved, the aſſembly 
appointed commiſſioners to compole tte new liturgy, and it 
may well be imagined, this nomination was agreeable to the 
king's deſire. Theſe commiſſioners, moſt ot whom were 
biſhops, after ſpending a conſiderable time in framing the 
liturgy, only copied that which was ſet forth in England in 
the reign of Edward VI. and ſent it to the king for his 
approbation. i bs 

The affairs of the Palatinate and the Spaniſh marriage ſo 
ingroſſed king James during the laſt years of his life, that he 
could not effectually think of finiſhing the work he had 
undertaken in Scotland. As he knew the Scots perfectly, 
and their ſtrong prejudice for preſbyterianiſm, he doubtlefs 
thought proper to defer the execution of his defign till he 
had ended his two principal affairs. He was apprehentive, 
that if any troubles ſhould unfortunately happen in Scotland 
on account of the liturgy, they might divert him from what 
was then the principabobject of his cace. I have related in 
the hiſtory of his reign, how he was amuſed for many years, 
and therefore he could not, before his death, finiſh what he 
had begun, but left it to the care of his ſucceſſor. 98 

Charles I. was no leſs cager than his father, to eſtabliſh in 
Scotland the diſcipline of the church of England. But his 
circumſtances in the beginning of his reign, did not allow 
him to apply. himſelf to the finiſhing of this affair with all 
the ſpeed he deſired. His wars with Spain, and afterwards 
with France, his projects with regard to his prerogative, his 
continual quarrels with the parliaments, required h's whole 
application. Beſides, it was not proper in theſe junctures to 
rouze the Scots, who indeed ſeemed quiet and ſubmiſfive, but 
however were very diſcontented, as the king well knew. He 
ſtay ed therefore till he had concluded a peace with France and 
Spain, and rendered himſelf as it were abſolute by the diſſo— 
lution of three parliaments, by his reſolution never to call 
any more, and by his eſtabliſhing his prerogative concerning 
taxes without the concurrence of the parliament. Then it 
was that he ſeriouſly thought of completing the reduction 
of the kirk of Scotland to a perfect conformity with the church 
of England. He had not however been idle with-reſpect to 
Scotland during theſe five years of his reign. Though he 
had delayed the execution of his defign, it was ever in his 
thoughts, and he had taken ſome meaſures which ſeemed to 
warrant fucceſs. 1. He had either continued or renewed the 
high commiſſion, introduced by the king his father. 2. He 
had almoſt aboliſhed the general aflemblies, by not allow- 
ing any fince his acceſſion to the throne. 3. He had fo ſup- 
ported and countenanced the- biſhops, that they had the 
clergy entirely in their power, whom they ruled with a 
very heavy hand. 4. He had gained a great number of rhe 
miniſters by means of benefices and eccleſiaſtical offices or 
dignitics, which were granted only to thoſe whoſe compliance 
he could depend upon. 5. He had fo filled the council of 
Scotland, in whoſe hands the adminiſtration of affairs is 
lodged in the King's abſence, that there was ſcarce a privy 
counſellor bat what was engaged to promote his deſigns. 
6. There was in this council ſeveral biſhops, and the arch- 
biſhop of St. Andrews was veſted with the chancellorſhip, 
the prime office of the kingdom ©. 7. He had ſecured the 
lords of ſeſſion, that is, of the college of juſtice 9, and in 
a word, all who had places depending upon the court. 8. He 
had charged Laud, archbiſhop of Canterbury, to hold con- 
tinual correſpondence with the biſhops and council of Scot- 
land, and take with them the neceflary meaſures to accom- 
pliſh the defign. It ſeemed therefore impoſſible, that the 
King ſhould meet with any oppoſition from a diſperſed people, 
without leaders, without ſupport, and deſtitute of the alliſt- 
ance of their magiſtrates, 

[1637] With all theſe advantages, Charles undertook to 
finiſh what ſtill remained to be done in Scotland. To that end, 


© This office had never been in the hands of a church - man ſince the refor- 
mation. He had likewiſe nine biſhops lords of ſeſſion, or privy-counſellors, 
Clarendon, tom. I. p. 67, Ruſhworth, tom. II. p. 386. 

This court was inſtituted by James V. (after the form of the ſupreme 
ſovereign court or parliament of Paris) who gave it great privileges and im- 
munitiess The lord chancellor claimed a right to preſide in this as in all the 
king's courts, But this was much diſputed by the court of ſeflion, and there- 
tore he ſeldom came there. This court fits from the f ſt of November, to 
the laſt of February, and from the iſt of June, to the laſt of July. From 
hence lies no appeal. It conſiſts of fifteen members, 

© See a particular account of the differences between the two liturgies in 
Collier's Ecel. Hiſt, tom. II. p. 768, 769. King Charles, in his declara- 
tion about the Scotiſh liturgy, ſays, * That it was compoſed in ſubſtance not 
different trom that of England, that the Roman party might not upbraid the 
two nations with any differences in their liturgies, and yet in ſome few alrer- 


Vol, I, p. 87. 
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aſter a reviſal of the liturgy tranſmitted to the late king, he ſent 
it back into Scotland, with orders to have it received in the 
kirk. But upon the objection, that this liturgy being word 
for word the ſame with that of the church of England, the 
Scots might take offence at the impoſing upon them the 
liturgy of another kingdom, he thought proper to make ſome 
alterations, and ordered, that inſtead of the Engliſh verfion of 
the plalms, and of the epiſtles and Goſpels, the Scotch tranſ- 
lation ſhould be inſerted in the liturgy of Scotland. After 
that, he believed it could not be complained of with the le iſt 
ſhadow ot reaſon, that he had a mind to impoſe the Engliſh 
Iiturgy upon the kirk of Scotland, though there was no other 
difference between them, than what I have mentioned e. 

During the reviſal of the liturgy, the king ſent into Scot- 
land a book of canons, for the government of the kirk, and 
theſe canons enjoined a conformity to the liturgy, thoug': it 
was not yet publiſhed, nor ſo much as known to the people. 
This was fo groſs an error, that it muſt be ſupriſuig, the 
king and his miniſters could be guilty of it. The precence 
to introduce theſe new-canons was, that the acts of the gene- 
ral aflemblics not being printed, but contained in meny large 
manulcript volumes, remained unknown to the „coe. For 
this reaſon the king imagined, they would be ob 1ged to him 
for his care in extracting the moſt material and principal 
things, in a little book which might be in every one's hands. 
It ſcems ſometimes, that certain princes imagine they have 
a ſovereign power, not only over the bodies, but alſo the 
underſtandings of their ſubjects, to make them believe the 
greateſt abſurdities. We have here two remarkable inſtances, 
Charles undertakes to perſuade the people of Scotland, that 
he does not pretend to impoſe the Englith iicargy upon them, 
though it is the very ſame, not only in ſubſtance, but word for 
word, becauſe the verſion of the epiſtles and goſpels is different. 
On the other hand, he would have them believe, that the book 
of canons is only an abſtract of the acts of their general 
aſſemblies, though the contrary be evident. From the begin- 
ning of the reformation, to the Glaſgow aſſembly in 1610, 
that is, during the ſpace of fitty years, the general aſſemblies 
had always condemned and rejected epiſcopacy, and all their 
acts without exception, ſuppoſe the preſbyterian government, 
The book of canons, on the contrary, ſuppoſed, in every 
article, the eccleſiaſtical hierarchy and epiſcopal government, 
How then was it poſſible to perſuade the Scots, that this 
book of canons was an abſtract of the acts of their general 
aſſemblies? This was impoſing upon them in a very ſtrange 
manner f, | 

The liturgy being ready, the king ſent it into Scotland, 
and appointed it to be read in all the churches of Edinburgh 
on Eaſter-day this year 1637. But upon further confidera- 
tion, the order was revoked. The king was told, it might 
be dangerous to ſurpriſe the people with the reading of the- 
liturgy before they were prepared. That it was more proper 
to deter it ſome months, in order to fee whether, in that 
interval, the male-contents would attempt to oppoſe it. In 
that caſe, they might be oppreſſed before they had time to 
take juſt meaſures, and the ill ſucceſs of their attempt, would 
only ſerve to promote the King's deſign. This reaſon appear- 
ed ſo plauſible, that the king ordered the reading of the 
liturgy to be deferred till Sunday the 23d of July the ſame 
year. During this whole interval, there was no unuſual 
motion in Edinburgh, nor the leaſt appearance that the king's 
orders would meet with oppoſition . To be ftill more 
ſecure, the council cauſed it to be publiſhed eight days before 
in all the churches of the city, that the liturgy would be read 
the Sunday following. No perſon ſtrred the whole week, 
and all was ſo quiet in the city, that the council doubted not 
of ſucceſs. 

Nevertheleſs, the next Sunday the Jord chancellor, moſt of 
the lords of the council, ſome biſhops, the lords of ſeſſion of 
judges of the realm, and the magiſtrates of Edinburgh, repair- 
ing to St. Giles's church, the cathedral of the city, when the 
dean opened the book to read the liturgy, the meaner ſort of 


ations differing from it, that it might truly be reputed a book of the Scotiſh 
church's own compoling.” Rufſhworth, tom. II: p. 387. 

The lord Clarendoa juſtly obterves, as ſomething ſtrange, that neither 
theſe canons, nor the liturgy, were communicated to the Scotiſh clergy, nor 
paſſed their approbation. They were compiled by ſome Scotiſh biſhops, and 
tranſmitted: from Scotland to archbiſhop Laud, Juxon biſhop of London, 
and Wren of Norwich, who reviſed, and put the finiſhing hand to them. 
Clarendon, tom. I. p. 83, 85, 86. 

Nor (ſays the lord Clarendon) was any thing done for the bettex adjuſting 
things in the time of this ſuſpenſion, but every thing left in the ſame ftate of 
unconeernednels as it was before ; not ſo much as the council's being better 
informed of it; as if they had been ture all men would have ſubmitted to it 
for conſcience- ſake. He fays, the earl of Traquaire adviſed this delay. 
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people, with clapping of hands, execrations and outcries, raiſed 
ſo hideous a noiſe, that it was not poſſible to hear a word. 
Whereupon the biſhop of Edinburgh, who was to preach, 
ſtepping into the pulpit with thoughts to appeaſe the people, 
was received with the ſame clamours and imprecations; and 
zf a ſtool, thrown at his head, had not been diverted by the 
hand of one preſent, would have been in danger of being 
killed. The lord chancellor and judges found no more 
reverence. At laſt, the provoſt and bailiffs of the city came 
from their places, and with much difficulty thruſt out of the 
church the inraged poPulace, and ſhutting the doors, the dean 
read the liturgy, though continually interrupted by the noiſe 
without, and the ſtones thrown in at the windows. There 
were the ſame tumults in all the reſt of the churches of Edin- 
burgh, and yet no one was killed ot wounded : only the 
biſhop of Edinburgh ran ſome riſk both in the church and in 
retiring to his lodging. This firſt tumult was raiſed only 
by the rabble, no perſon of condition or name appearing in 
it. The magiſtrates of Edinburgh openly diſavowed theſe 
diſorders, and promiſed the council to uſe their endeavours 
to diſcover and puniſh the authors and abettors. They 
offered likewiſe to take order for the ſecurity of the miniſters 
who ſhould be appointcd to read the liturgy another time, and 
writ to the archbiſhop of Canterbury to clear themſelves, 
defiring him to repreſent their innocence to the king. 
Harveſt approaching, many people left Edinburgh and 
went into the country, Mean while, the magiſtrates of the 
city prayed the council that the liturgy might not be read, 
becauſe they bad obſerved the people were not yet diſpoſed 
to receive it, But in October, after harveſt, ſo great a con- 
courſe of people flocked to Edinburgh, that it was eaſy to 
{ce a freſh tumult was preparing. Wherefore the council 
publiſhed three proclamations. The firſt, to order all ſtran- 


gers to depart the city within twenty-four hours. A ſecgad, 


tor removing the ſeſſion ® from Edinburgh to Dundee '. A 
third, for calling in and burning a ſeditious book, intitled, 
A Diſpute againſt the Engliſh Popiſh Ceremonies, obtruded 
upon the Kirk of Scotland.” The firſt and laſt were not 
much regarded. 

On the morrow, the 18th of October, the people came 
together in a tumultuous manner in the ſtreets of Edinburgh, 
and ſceing the biſhop of Galloway as he was going to the 
council, a great multitude followed him all the way with 
continual curſings, but however did him no hurt. They 


even beſet the counſel-houſe, demanding the biſhop's perſon, 


though it was in their power to have-ſeized, nay, to have 
killed him whilſt he was in the ſtreet. The council finding 
themſelves thus beſet, ſent to the magiſtrates to come to 
their relief; who anſwered, they were themſelves ſurrounded 
in their town-houſe by their own citizens, who threatened to 
tear them in pieces, if they did not immediately fign a paper, 
which for fear of their lives they were forced to do. The 
paper contained theſe three things : Firſt, that the magiſtrates 
ſhould join with the people in petitioning againſt the liturgy : 
Secondly, that by their authority they ſhould preſently reſtore 
to their pulpits Ramſey and Rollock, two ſilenced miniſters, 
very much beloved by the people : Thirdly, that they ſhould 
reſtore to his place one Henderſon, a filenced reader. Upon 
this the carls of Traquaire and Wigton, the firſt of whom 
was lord treaturer, came to the town-houſe to adviſe with the 
magiſtrates, what was beſt to be done for the ſafety of the 
biſhop of Galloway, whe was ſtill beſet. After the conſulta- 
tion, the two carls returning to the council, were inſulted by 
the populace. The earl of Traquaire, was thrown down, his 
hat, cloak, and white ſtaff taken from him, the people cry- 
ing out, God defend all thoſe who will defend God's cauſe; 
and God confound the ſervice- book and all the maintainers 
of it.” Preſently after, the provoſt came to the council, 
and declared, that though he had uſed his utmoſt endea- 
vours, it was not poſſible to appeaſe the people. At laſt the 
lords of the council applied themſelves to ſome of the nobi- 
lity and gentry, and others, who were now aſſembled to ſign 
the petition againſt the ſervice-book. Theſe men had more 
credit with the populace than the magiſtrates, and prevailed 
with them at length to retire, The ſecond tumult, wherein 
no perfon was killed or wounded no more than in the firſt, 
ſeemed however to be more important and dangerous ; 
becauſe in the firſt, none but the rabble were concerned, 
whereas it plainly appeared, the mutineers were countenanced 
by ſeveral lords and gentlemen, as well as by the better ſort 
of citizens. | | 


The tumult being appeaſed, a proclamation was publiſhed, 


. forbidding any meetings in the ſtreets or elſewhere ; a procla- 


The ſame as the term in England. | 
i The council and ſeſſion were removed for the preſent to Linlithgow, 
aud, after much vexation, to Dundee. But the council fat often at Dalkeith, 


mation of no uſe, at a time when the council could not bs 
ignorant how much their authority was contemned by thoſe 
whom they would have inſpired with fear. Accordingly, ſo 
far were the male-contents from being terrified, that they ſent 
their commiſſioners to the board, to require that the filenced 
miniſters might be reſtored to them, and that they might have 
aſſurance for the punctual performance of what had been 
lately promiſed them by the magiſtrates. The council could 
eaſily fee by this conduct, that the male-contents had no 
deſign to ſtop there. And indeed, ſhortly after, the lord 
chancellor received two petitions ; one in the name of all the 
men, women, children, and ſervants of Edinburgh, againſt 
the liturgy : the other from the noblemen, gentry, miniſters 
and burgeſſes of the ſame city, againſt the liturgy and book 
of canons. 1 

The firſt alleged, “ That they had a long time winked 
at ſome alterations, being put in hope that no farther inno- 
vations ſhould follow. Bur now ſeeing that they were like 
to be conſtrained to embrace another ſervice, not approved 
by the church and kingdom, and which had ncither been 
agitated nor received either by general afſembly or parlia- 
ment: they therefore deſired that they might have the hap- 
pineſs of enjoying their religion, as it had been reformed in 
that land, and authorized by his majeſty.” 

In the ſecond, the petitioners complained, ©* That whereas 


they were attending a gracious anſwer to their former ſup- 


plications againſt the ſervice-book, they were ſurpriſed and 
charged by public proclamation, to depart out of the town 
within twenty-four hours thereafter under pain of rebel- 
lion; by which their fears of a more ſevere and ſtrict courſe 
of proceeding were augmented. Wherefore they were con- 
ſtrained to remonſtrate, that in the book of common- prayer, 
drawn up and ſet forth by the archbiſhops and biſhops, were 
ſown the ſeeds of divers ſuperſtitions, idolatry, and falſc- 
doctrine, contrary to the religion eſtabliſhed in the realm by 
divers acts of parliament. That in the book of canons, &c, 
it was ordained, That whoſoever ſhall affirm, that the form 
of worſhip inſerted in the book of common-prayer, and 
adminiſtration of the ſacraments, doth contain any thing 
repugnant to the ſcriptures, or are corrupt, ſuperſtitious, or 
unlawful in the ſervice and worſhip of God, ſhall be excom- 
municated, and not be reſtored, but by the biſhop of the 
plaee or archbiſhop of the province.” Tha befides it is 
ordained, that“ where in any of the canons there is no penalty 
expreſly ſet down, the puniſhment ſhall be. arbitrary as the 
biſhop ſhall think fitteſt, All which canons were never ſeen or 
allowed in any general aſſembly, but were impoſed contrary 
to order of law appointed in the realm for eſtabliſhing conſti- 
tutions ecclefiaſtical, Laſtly, That the biſhops had not only 
begun to urge the acceptance of thoſe things, by injunctions 
given in provincial aſſemblies, but alſo by open proclamation 
and charge of Horning k. Wherefore the petitioners craved, 
that this matter might be put to the trial, and the prelates be 
taken order with according to the laws of the realm, and 
not ſuffered to fit any more as judges, until the cauſe be tried 
and decided according to juſtice.” 

The king thought not fit to anſwer theſe petitions, being 
on the. contrary determined to puniſh ſeverely the authors 
of the late tumults. However, he commanded the privy 
council to publiſh a proclamation on this occaſion, ſuppoſing, 
though without any foundation, it would be capable of ſatis- 
tying the people. After mention in the proclamation of the 
lords petition, &. it was ſaid, „His majeſty, in a juſt 
reſentment of that foul indignity, the late inſurrections at 
Edinburgh, hath been moved to delay the ſignification of his 
majeſty's gracious intentions, in giving to his ſubjects ſuch 


ſatisfactory anſwers to their petitions, as in equity might 


be expected from ſo juſt and religious a prince: but yet his 
majeſty being unwilling that his loyal and faithful ſubjects 
ſhould be poſſeſſed with groundleſs and unneceſſary doubts 
and fears, his majeſty is pleaſed out of his goodneſs to 
declare, that as he abhorreth all ſuperſtition of popery, ſo he 
will be moſt careful, that nothing be allowed within his 
mazeſty's dominions, but that which ſhall tend to the advance- 
ment of true religion, as it is at preſent profeſſed within his 
moſt ancient kingdom of Scotland ; and that nothing is or 
was intended to.be done therein, againſt the laudable laws 
of this his majeſty's native kingdom.“. 

It muſt be obſerved, that according to the king, the true 
religion was that of the church of England. That by the 
religion at preſent profeſſed, he meant only that which con- 
tained the hierarchy and epiſcopacy ; and by the laws of the 
kingdom, he underſtood thoſe that were enacted after the 


See the proclamation in Ruſhworth, tom. II. p. 401. 
* That is, excommunicating and out-lawing, 
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king his father's acceſſion to the crown of England and of 
which I have ſpoken above. It is at leaſt certain the male- 
contents gave this ſenſe to his general expreſſions, from whence 
they inferred, he was very far from deſiſting from what he 
had undertaken, and till farther from pardoning the late diſ- 
orders at Edinburgh. Wherefore, they reſolved to take 
meaſures, not only to ſecure themſelves from the king's 
reſentment, but alſo to cauſe all innovations complained of 
to be aboliſhed l. . 

Some time after, the council having removed the ſeſſion to 
Stirling, the king ſent them another proclamation, with orders 
to have it publicly read in the principal towns of the kingdom. 
The proclamation was to this effect: 


[1638] © WE find our royal authority much injured by 
ſome late petitions and declarations given in to our council 
againſt the book of Common Prayer, and canons of the 
church, both in the matter and in the carriage thereof ; 
whereby we conceive thoſe. of our nobility, gentry, and 
others, who kept and aſſiſted theſe meetings, for contriving 
and forming the ſaid petitions, to deſerve and be liable to 
our high cenſure, both in their perſons and fortunes z yet 
becauſe we believe, that what they have done herein is out 
of a prepoſterous zeal, we are graciouſly pleaſed to diſpenſe 
therewith, and with what may be their fault and error therein, 
to all ſuch as, upon ſignification or declaration of our pleaſure, 
ſhall retire themſelves as becometh good and dutiful ſubjects : 
to which purpoſe our will and pleaſure is, that you diſcharge 
all ſuch convocations and meetings in time coming, under 
the pain of treaſon. And alſo that you command, charge, 
and inhibit all our lieges and ſubjects, that none of them 
preſume, nor take in hand, to reſort nor repair to our burgh 
of Stirling, nor to no other burgh where our council and 
ſeſſion ſit, till firſt they declare their cauſe of coming to our 
council, and procure their warrant to that effect. And as 
conceraing any petitions that ſhall hereafter be given us, 
upon this or any other ſubject, we are likewiſe pleaſed to 
declare, we will not ſhut our ears therefrom, ſo that neither 
the form nor matter be prejudicial to our regal authority.“ 

This proclamation was not capable of ſatisfying the male- 
contents. Firſt, there was not a word concerning the ſubject 
of their petition, and by that they could perceive, the king 
had no defign'to ſuppreſs the liturgy and canons. Secondly, 
the king repreſented as a great condeſcenſion the pardon he 
was pleaſed to grant for their fault in preſenting a petition 
without his leave. This ſhewed them, that according to 
the king's intention, obedience was their only courſe for the 
future. Thirdly, the king clearly intimated to them, he 
would receive no more petitions, ſince he declared, he would 
reject ſuch as ſhould by the matter or form be prejudicial to 
his authority. Was not this ſaying, he would reject all? In 
ſhort, they ſaw plainly, the king, in forbidding all meetings, 
ſought only to diſunite and hinder them from concerting 
meaſures to obtain their deſires. I own, I do not fee how 
the king could flatter himſelf that ſuch a proclamation would 
produce the effect he expected, and the rather, as there were 
not in Scotland forces ſufficient to ſupport his authority. The 
male-contents were not ſo ſtupid as to be ignorant of the 
king's deſign. So, on the morrow, the earls of Hume and 
Lindſey, accompanied with a great croud of nobles and 
people, came and publicly read in Stirling a proteſtation againſt 
the proclamation, the preſence and authority of the council 
not being capable of Linderioe it. The ſame proteſtation 
was publicly read at Linlithgow and Edinburgh, immediately 
after the proclamation had been publiſhed there. 

In this proteſtation the male-contents ſaid, ** They had 
preſented a ſupplication on the 23d of September, and another 
upon the 18th of October; as alſo a remonſtrance December 
the 19th, againſt the ſervice-book, and the canons, as well 
as againſt the archbiſhops and the biſhops, as their parties, 
having the ſame day preſented a declinator againſt them, to 


There were, on June 14, this year, extremely ſevere proceedings in 
the ſtar chamber againſt ſome perſons, which ſerved very much to incenſe 
the whole nation againſt that mercileſs court, 1. William Prynn, for 
writing, in his confinement in the Tower, books called the Qyench-Coal, 
News from Ipſwich, The Unbiſhopping of Timothy and Titus. 2. John 
Baſtwick, M. D. (born at Wiittlee in Eſſex, brought up at Emanuel college, 
and Padua, and who profeſſed phyſic at Colcheſter). for a book called, 
Flagellum Pontificis & Epiſcoporum Latialium, and another againſt the 
high commiſſion, entitled, his Linay, Henry Burton, B. D. rector of St. 
Matthew's in Friday-ſtreet, and formerly cloſet keeper to the king, for a 
ſermon preached on November 5, in all which books were contained ſevere 
invectives againſt the biſhops, For this they were all three fined 5000l. a 
om Prynn condemned to loſe the reſt of his ears, and be ſtigmatized on 
oth cheeks with the letters S, L. for a feditious libeller ; and the other two 
to loſe only their ears; and all to be impriſoned for life; Prynn in Caer- 
narvon, Baſtwick in Launceſton, and Burton in Lancaſter caſtle, From 
whence they were afterwards removed, Prynn to Montorgueil caſtle in 
Jerſey, Baſtwick to the Scilly iſlands, and Burton to Gueinſey. The lord 
Clarendon - obſerves, that as theſe three men were of the three profeſſions 
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prevent their being judges in their own cauſe. But the 
council having refuſed to admit of this declinator, they found 
themſelves obliged to make the following proteſtation : 

*© I. That they might have immediate recourſe to the 
king, to preſent their grievances, and in a legal way to pro- 
ſecute the ſame before the ordinary competent judges. 

*© 2, That the archbiſhops and biſhops could not be 
reputed or eſteemed lawful judges, till they had purged 
themſelves of ſuch crimes as were laid to their charge. 

*© 3+ That no proclamation, nor any act of council, paſt 
in preſence of the archbiſhops and biſhops, could any ways 
be prejudicial to the ſupplicants. 

% 4. That neither they, nor any that had joined, or 
ſhould join with them againſt innovations, ſhould incur any 
danger in life, lands, or any political or eccleſiaſtical pains, 
for not obſerving ſuch acts, books, canons, rites, judicatures, 
proclamatitzn, introduced without or againſt the acts of 
general aſſemblics, or acts of parliament, and the ſtatutes of 
the kingdom. 

*© 5. That if any inconveniences ſhall fall out thereupon, 
they could not be imputed to them, fince the council retuſed 
to hear their juſt remonſtrances. 

* 6. That their requeſts tended to no other end, but to 
the preſervation of the true reformed religion, and the laws 
and liberties of his majeſty's kingdom.“ 


Hitherto the king and the council of Scotland had flattered 
themſelves that the male-contents might be curbed by acts of 
authority. But this proteſtation plainly ſhewed, they were 
too powerful to be compelled to obedience, by orders of the 
council, or by proclamations. They were perſuaded, the 
King ſought only to ſurpriſe them, and intended not to deſiſt 
from his undertaking. On the other hand, they had con- 
ceived an extreme averſion to the biſhops, looking upon them 
as the authors of the evils the church laboured under. The 
more they ſaw the king was againſt their aſſembling them- 
ſelves to conſult in common about their affairs, the more they 
perceived the neceſſity of their union, without which they 
would be infallibly oppreſſed one after another. So, before 
they could know the effect of their proteſtation upon the 
king, as they expected no good from the court, they erected 
at Edinburgh, which was at their devotion, ſeveral tables 
(as they called them) to manage their affairs. There were 
tour principal ones : The firſt of the lords; the ſecond of 
the gentry ; the third of the burroughs ; and the fourth of 
the miniſters. And the gentry had many ſubordinate tables, 
according to their ſeveral ſhires. Theſe tables conſulted of 
what they thought fit to be propoſed at the general table, 
conſiſting of commiſſioners choſen from the other four tables. 
Never was ſovereign more punctually obeyed than this gene- 
ral table, by all who diſapproved the innovations introduced 
into the church for thirty or forty years paſt, that is, by 
almoſt the whole kingdom. 

The firſt thing that proceeded from theſe tables was the 
famous covenant, or general band taken by the Scots, for 
maintenance of their religion from all innovations. For the 
better underſtanding what this covenant was, it mult be 
obſerved, that in 1580, whilſt the duke of Lenox and the 
carl of Arran, the king's favourites, were ſuſpected of ill 
deſigns againſt the proteſtant religion, the general aſſembly 
thought it neceſſary to draw up a confeſſion of faith, and 
cauſed it to be ſubſcribed by all the ſubjects, and by the 
king himſelf, to whom they preſented a very humble petition 
on that occaſion. As James could not reject this petition, 
without confirming the people's ſuſpicions, which might 
have been of dangerous conſcquence, he ſubſcribed the con- 
feſſion of faith himſelf, and ordered it to be ſubſcrjbed by 
perſons of all ranks. This was done in the years 1580 and 
1381, and the ſubſcriptions were renewed 1590, with an ad- 
ditional clauſe, whereby the ſubſcribers engaged to maintain 
the true religion and the king's perſon, 


which had the moſt influence upon the peop!e, though they had formerly 
been looked upon under characters of reproach, yet when they were expoſed 
on ſcaffolds, as common and fignal rogues, to have their ears cut oft, and 
faces branded with hot irons, men began no more to confider their manners, 
but the men; and each profeſſion, with anger and indignation enough, 
thought their education, and degrees, and quality, would have ſecured 
them from ſuch infamous judgments, and treaſured up wrath for the time 
to come. Vol, I. p. 73.— But this was not all: for John Lilburn, for writin 
in Prynn's behalf, to whom he had been clerk, was condemned to be whippe 
from the Fleet-priſon to Weſtminſter-hall, and to ſtand in the pillory. He 
is ſaid to receive five hundred ſtripes with a treble cord. —Alfo Williams 
biſhop of Lincoln, upon a charge of diſloyal words againſt the king, and for 
ſuborning witneſſes, was fined 10,0001, commit'ed to the Tower, and ſuſ- 
pended a officio & beneficio, And Lambert Oſbaldeſton, maſter of Weſft- 
minſter-{chool, tor ſome letters of his to that biſhop, which were ſuppoſed 
to reflect on archbiſhop Laud, was fined goool, to the king, and goool. 
for damages to the archbiſhop, and to ſtand in the pillory in Dean's-yard ; 
but he made his eſcape. Biſhop Williams was alſo fined $0901, upon this 
account, State Trials, vol. I. Fuller, Collier, Ruſhworth, 
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It was this confeſſion of faith of 1580 that fas revived 
this preſent year 1638, by order of the general table, ant 
offered to all forts of perſons to ſign. Hitherto there was 
nothing that could give the king juſt cauſe of complaint, at 
leaſt, as to the matter, fince it was the ſame confefon that 
the king his father and the whole kingdom had fignet in 
1580 and 1581. It is true, as to the form, he could juſtly 
complain, that his approbation had not been demanded. But 
the tahles were not latisfied with the bare confeſſion of faith, 
they added alſo an obligation, whereby the ſubſcribers bound 
themſelves by oath, to maintain religion as it was in 1589, 
and to reject all the innovations introduced fince into the 
church. This was directly contrary to the king's deſigns. 
Part of the oath, which, being annexed to the confeſſion of 
faith, was called the covenant, that is contract, agreement, 
or league among the ſubſcribers, was as follows: 


«© FINALLY being convinced in our minds, and confeſſing 
with our mouths, that the preſent and ſuccreding genera- 
tions in this land are bound to * the forcſaid national 
oath and ſubſcription inviolable: We noblemen, barons, 
gentlemen, burgeſſes, miniſters, and commons under ſub- 
feribing, conſidering divers times before, and efpecially at 
this time, the danger of the true feformed religion, of the 
king's honour, and of the public peace of the kingdom, by 
the manifold innovations and evils generally contained, and 
jarticularly mentioned in our late ſupplications, complaints, 
and prote ſtations, do hereby profeſs, and before God, his 
angels, and the world, ſolemnly declare, that with our whole 
hearts we agree and reſolve all the days of our life conſtantly 
to adhere unto, and to defend the forefaid true religion, and 
forbearing the practice of all innovations, already introduced 
in the matters of the worſhip of God, or approbation of the 
corruptions of the public government of the kirk, or civil 
places and power of Kirkmen, till they be tried and allowed 
in ſrce alſemblies, and in parhaments, to labour by all means 
lawful to recover the purity and liberty of the goſpel, as it 
was eſtabliſhed and profeſſed before the foreſaid novations: 
And becauſe aſter due examination we plainly perceive, and 
undoubtedly believe, that the innovations and evils contained 
in our ſupplications, complaints, and proteſtations, have no 
warrant of the word of God, are contrary to the articles of 
the aforeſaid confeſſions, to the intention and meaning of the 
bleſſed reformers of religion in this land, to the above-written 
acts of parliament, and do ſenfibly tend to the re-eſtabliſhing 
of the popiſh religion and tyranny, and to the ſubverſion and 
ruin of the true reformed religion, and of our liberties, laws 
and eftates; we alſo declare, that the aforeſaid confeſſions 
are to be interpreted, and ought to be underſtood of the fore- 
aid novations and evils, no leſs than if every one of them had 
been expreſſed in the foreſaid confeſſions; and that we are 
obliged to deteſt and abhor them, amongſt other particular 
heads of papiſtry abjured therein : and therefore from the 
knowledge and conſcience of our duty to God, to our king 
and country, without any wordly reſpect or inducement, ſo 
far as human infirmity will ſuffer, wiſhing a further meaſure 
of the grace of God for this effect, we promiſe and ſwear by 
the great name of the Lord our God, to continue in the 
rrofeſſion and obedience of the foreſaid religion; that we 
ſhall defend the ſame, and refiſt all theſe contrary errors and 
corruptions, according to our vocation, and to the utmoſt of 
that power that God bath put into our hands all the days of 
our life. And in like manner, with the ſame heart we declare 
before God and men, that we have no intention or deſire to 
attempt any thing that may turn to the diſhonour of God, or 
the diminution of the King's greatneſs and authority; but on 
the contrary, we promiſe and ſwear, that we ſhall to the ut- 
moſt of our power, with our means and lives, ſtand to the 
defence of our dread ſovereign the king's majeſty, his perſon 
and authority in the defence and prefervation of the foreſaid 
true religion, liberties and laws of the kingdom; as alſo to 
the mutual defence and aſſiſtance, every one of us of another, 
in the ſame cauſe of maintaining the true religion, and his 
majeſty's authority, with our beſt counſels, our bodies, 
means, and whole power, againſt all ſorts of perſons what- 
fer, &c., 

erh covgnant, like an alarm-bell, brought all the Scots 
together that were diffatisfied with the government, that is, 
almoſt the whole nation. It was ſubſeribed by the great men 
and the people, except the privy-counſellors, the judges, 
the biſhops, and ſuch miniſters as were dignitaries in the 
church. Theſe were, a little before, veſted with all the 
authority both in church and ſtate, the king verily believing, 
that to have thoſe for him, who were in the public places 
and offices, was ſufficient to awe the people. But when the 
breach was once made, by the publication of the covenant, 


the number, not the quality of adherents, was to be conſidered, 
and then the royaliſts were not above one in a thouſand; fo 
that the King, council, judges, and biſhops, were on a ſud- 
den without authority and power. To urge the laws was in 
vain; the covenant was the ſole law the people would follow 
with ' reſpe& to religion, as being bound by a ſolemn oath. 
Thus the King's authority being no longer regarded, and his 
promiſes miſtruſted by the people, as tending, in their opinion, 
only to deceive them, it is not ſtrange, that the king's after- 
endeavours to extinguiſh the flame ſhould prove fruitleſs. I 
have dwelt the longer upon the riſe of the Scotch troubles, 
becauſe it ſeemed to me abſolutely neceſſary to the under- 
ſtanding of what afterwards paſſed in England. For the ſame 
reafon, I am alſo obliged to ſpeak of the effects produced by 
the covenant in Scotland ; but I ſhall endeavour to be as 
brief as poſſible, 

Though the ſtandard of rebellion was, as it were, erected 
in Scotland, and the king did not well fee how he thould 
free himſelf from theſe difficulties, he could not yet defiſt 
from his project. He till hoped the gathering ſtorm might, 
by fome artifice, be diſpelled. So prepoflefied was he in 
favour of the royal authority, that, though he ſaw it little 
regarded, he imagined, his declarations and proclamations, 
worded for the moſt part in ambiguous terms, would be 
ſufficient to reduce the Scots to their duty. But he did not 
confider, that before the breach, the people were in a manner 
obliged to ſhut their eyes, and ſeem not to ſee what they 
ſaw; but that, when the breach was once made, the male- 
contents were too wiſe to be taken in his mares, and too bold 
or inſolent to refrain from publiſhing the artifices that were 
intended to amuſe them. The king deceived himſelf alſo in 
another thing. As the Scots perpetually pleaded their laws, 
he thought to filence them, by alleging on his ſide, the laws 
enacted within forty years, not conſidering that theſe laws 
were the principal cauſe of their complaints, and what they 
defired to be annulled. So, in producing theſe acts of par- 
liament, whereby the innovations had been approved, he 
only confirmed their belief, that he defigned to ſupport them, 
and conſequently it was neceſſary to uſe ſome violent means 
to make him deſiſt. The King had for him the laws in force, 
ſince they were never repegled ; and the people believed, they 
might rightfully cauſe to be aboliſhed thoſe laws, impoſed on 
them by corruption, artifice, and violence, complaining that 
theſe new laws were enacted in violation of the old. Thus 
both fides complained of the breach of the laws. 


The male-contents ſaid, “ James and Charles had efta- 


bliſhed epiſcopal government in the kirk, contrary to her 


conſent, who ought to have been conſulted in ſuch an affair, 
which concerned religion alone, and could be decided only 
by the general aſſembly. But inſtcad of following the ſettled 
rules of the Kirk, the biſhops were firſt introduced into the 
parliament, and then, by means of the biſhops, whatever 
was defired, was enacted, though the king and parliament 
had no right to appoint new offices, and new juriſdictions in 
the Kirk, without the conſent of the kirk herſelf, repreſented 
by the general aſſembly, and not by ſive or fix biſhops, with 
as many lay-abbots, who were allowed a feat in parliament. 
To accompliſh this defign, ſeveral other artifices were uſed, 
as bribing the Glaſgow aſſembly, aboliſhing general aflemblies, 
erecting a high- commiſſion, inconſiſteut with the liberties of 
the kingdom. In a word, the king had exerciſed, and til! 
did exerciſe a power repugnant to the privileges of the ſub- 
jects, in impoſing upon them a liturgy and canons, deteſted 
by almoſt the whole nation, without aſking the conſent of 
kirk or parliament. By this management, no leſs violent 
than artful, the government of the kirk was entirely altered, 
not only without the people's advice, but againſt their will, 
as plainly appeared by the great number of ſubſeribers to the 
covenant, and the few that refuſed to ſign it. They though: 
themſelves therefore authorized, by virtue of their privileges, 
to demand the reſtoration of religion in its purity, ſuch as i: 
was in 1580, and the abolition of all innovations. If the king 
complained that this covenant was made without his partici- 
pation and conſent, he ought to blame none but himſelf, 
ſinee he had reduced them to this neceſſity, by refuſing to 
hearken to their moſt humble petitions. This covenant ſeem- 
ed contrary to law, only becauſe it was ſuppoſed, that people“ 
privileges were not invaded, though the contrary was evident. 
Scotland was a monarchy, conſiſting of a happy mixture of 
the King's prerogatives and the people's privileges. This 


union was fo abſolutely neceſſary, that it was not poſſible to 


ſeparate theſe two things, without deſtroying the conſtitution 
of the government. It was very true, if the people would 
enjoy their privileges, they were to pay all due obedichce to 
the King: but it was no leſs true, that the king could require 
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ties. 


this obedience, only as he protected the people in their liber- 
If they ſhould be ſo ſeniſelets, as to pay a punctual 
obedience to laws advantageous to the crown, whilſt the 
king made no ſcruple to ſubvert the conſtitution, by affuming 
an abſolute power, they ſhould only ſupply him continually 
with arms, to reduce them to pertect ſlavery. In ſhort, the 
defign of their covenant was not as it was induſtriouſly inti- 
mated, to rob the king of his juſt rights, but to hinder him 
from ſtretching his prerogative beyond the limits of the 
i 
1 1% king alleged on his fide, “ That the Scots, under the 
falſe pretence that their privileges were violated, were run- 
ning into open rebellion, by retuling to pay the king due 
obedience. In ſigning a league directly contrary to the 
rights of the crown, they uſurped a power which was ſo 
far from being legal, that it was even repugnant to the 
laws. Their complaints in general about the breach of 
their privileges were groundlels, ſince there was but one 
article in queſtion concerning religion, that is, not the 
doctrine, but only the diſcipline of the church. Ipiſcopacy 
had been immemorially eſtabliſhed in the church of Scotland. 
It had indeed been under a fort of echple fince the reforma- 
tion, at a time when the regulation of the diſcipline was more 
confidered than the reformation of the doctrine. Preſbyterian 
government had been eſtabliſhed in the church ot Scotland, by 
the authority of general aflemblies only, who were not ſove— 
reigns, and whote decrees were of no force, till approved and 


confirmed by parliament. From 1 561 to 1592, the parliament 


never approved of it, and if the parliament, held that year, had 
their reaſons to confirm it, the following parliaments had a 
ſtronger to aboliſh it, and reſtore epiſcopal government. 
Hercin nothing was done contrary to law or cuſtom, fhnce 
no man could be ignorant that the parliament, which repre- 
ſents the whole nation, has power to annul and repeal all 
former acts. The male-contents could not queſtion this 
maxim, without groſsly contradicting themſelves, fince their 
preſbyterian government could be founded only on the act 
of parliament made in 1592, whereby were repealed all the 
ancient laws in favour of epiſcopacy. How then was it poſh- 
ble to ſhew, that the parliament of 1592, had power to 
aboliſh epiſcopacy, and that of 1612 no right to aboliſh prel- 
byterian government? As to the general affemblies, to which 
was aſcribed an abſolute power in matters of rcligion, this 
power was either natural or acquired. If natural, whence 
was it, that before the reformation, ſuch aflemblies, conſiſting 
of pretbyteries only, without biſhops, were never heard of ? 
If it was an acquired power, they muſt have received it from 
the nation, that is from the king and parliament. Conſe— 
quently they were ſubject to the parliament, and their acts 
could not be valid but as confirmed by the parliament, It 
they had received the unlimited power aſcribed to them, 
where was the act that granted it, and why was it not pro- 
duced ? Nay, though ſuch an act ſhould be produced that 
would not be ſufficient, unleſs it was ſhewn withal to be irre- 
pealable; otherwiſe it would ſtill be evident, they depended 
upon the parliament, and conſequently their acts had not the 
force they pretended to give them, unleſs approved by the par- 
liament, and the approbation unrepealed. Theſe general 
aſſemblies were firſt inſtituted at the reformation, for the 
direction of affairs, and the eaſe of the king and parlia- 
ment, in the examination of what was to be changed or 
altered with reſpect to religion. But it was too true, they 
had uſurped by degrees an authority very prejudicial to the 
crown, and improper for ſubjects. As to the liturgy men- 
tioned by the male-contents in ſo contemptuous a manner, 
as if it was intended to be introduced on purpoſe to lead the 
people gradually to popery, he had but one thing to plead in 
its favour, namely, that it was compoſed by biſhops, who 
ſuffered martyrdom for the proteſtant religion, and there- 
fore it was very impertinent to ſay, ſuch perſons had a mind 
to reſtore popery, when they were manifeſtly uſing their 
utmoſt endeavours to purge the public worſhip of every 
thing tending that way. It the king his father and himſelf 
had deſired to introduce the liturgy into the church of 
Scotland, it was becauſe they believed it conducive to the 
edification of the faithful, and to the baniſhing of the 
indecency with which divine ſervice was performed in 
that church, where every miniſter made what prayers he 
pleaſed, and often, without any premeditation, which was 
liable to great inconveniences. Herein he had nothing in 
view but the good and benefit of his ſubje&s of Scotland, 
and it was injuring him in the'higheſt degree, to impute to 


Two hundred muſkets, and ſo many pikes, with a ſmall quantity of 
powder. Annals, p. 635. 


After this they ſet new guards upon the caſtle of Edinburgh, doubled 


the watch; and hearing that the lord commiſſioner was to have the next Sun- 
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him a deſign of introducing popery, which on the contrary 
he abhorred.” As to the book of canons, he deſended him 


ſelf, in the manner before mentioned, and therefore it is 
ncedleſs to repeat it. 


After ſeeing the reaſons of both parties, it will not be diffi- 
cult to conceive the motives of their conduct, without my 
being obliged hereafter to diſplay them. I ſhall only add, 
that the male-contents having reſolved to improve the weak 
nels of the king's party, and the advantage given them by 
their covenant, to aboliſh the innovations complained of, 
did not uſe ſo much the moſt juſt and legal means, as thoſe 
they believed moſt proper for their ends. On the other 
hand, the King conſtantly adhered to the acts of parliament, 
by which theſe pretended innovations were eſtabliſhed, feion- 
ing not to fee, in that reſpect, the leaſt cauſe of co F 
againlt himſelf or the king his father, 

Things being come to the point above mentioned, by the 
almoſt univerſal tubſcription of the covenant, the king reſolved 
to ſend the marquis of Hamilton into Scotland, to repreſent 
his perſon under the title of his high commiſſioner. He 
imagined this Scotch lord being inveſted with ſo eminent 2 
character, would by his credit and induſtry reduce the 
people to obedience, without giving them any real ſatis— 
action, being {till very unwilling to defiſt from this project, 
Ihe tables having notice of this, doubted not but the king's 
aim was to amule and ſurpriſe them, and therefore they uſed 
all poſſible means to divert the impending danger. I ſhall 
not detcend to particulars, but content mylelt with ſaying, 
that the high commithoner was received by the male-contents 
with great coldnets and little reſpect, and that they prepared, 
on the contrary, to withſtand him vigorouſly, in caſe he 
offered to atlert his authority. 

Mean while, the king having ſent to Scotland a ſhip laden 
with arms * for Edinburgh caſtle, the tables reſolved to ſeize 
them, fearing the king intended to ſurpriſe them, whilſt he 
ſhould amule them with negociations. 'This refolution could 
not be executed, becauſe the King's party having notice of 
it, inſtantly unladed the vetlel, and carried the arms to Dal- 
keith, where the council then was. For this reaſon the tables 
{et a guard near the gate of the caſtle, to prevent the arms 
from being carried in. At the ſame time, the male-contents 
received two ſhips freighted with arms for their ſeryice. The 
king could hardly digett this aftront. But the male-contents 
did not think it prudent to be expoſed to a ſurpriſe, on pre- 
tence that the rupture between the King and them was not 
yet entire, / | 

The high commiſſioner being come to Edinburgh, offered 
theſe three propoſitions. to the confideration of the male- 
contents; 

1. What they ſhould expect to hear in the king's name for 
accommodating their grievances ? 

2. What might be expected from them for returning to 
their former obedience ? | 

3. That they ſhould renounce and deliver up their late 
covenant. 

To which they anſwered, 

1. That they inſiſted upon a general aſſembly, and a bar- 
liament. 

2. That they could not return to his majeſty's obedience, 
ſince they had never departed from it. 

3. That they would ſooner renounce their baptiſm than 
the covenant l. 

The marquis had brought with him 1 declaration, which 


however he was not to ule but in caſe of neceſſity, becauſe 
the king was unwilling to promiſe the leaſt condeſcenſion to 
the Scots, unleſs forced to it. But the marquis ſoon per- 
ceived it was not poſſible to bring the male-contents to vbe- 
dience, without amuſing them at leaſt with the hopes that the 
king would have ſome regard to their grievances. He there- 
fore thought proper ro publilh the declaration, though it 
evidently appeared by the very exprefions, that the king 
would not properly be obliged to any thing. What tollows is 
the moſt material part of the declaration, and ſhews wherein 
confiſted the king's condeſcenſion: 

* And for the further clearing of fcruples, we do hereby 
aſſure all men, that we will neither now, nor hereafter, preſs 
the practice of the fervice-book, or the forefaid canons, nor 
any thing of that nature, but in fuch “a fair and legal way, 
as ſhall ſatisfy all our loving ſubjects,” that we neither intend 
innovations in religion or laws; and to this effect have given 
order to diſcharge all acts of council thereanept. And tor 


mplaint 


day divine ſervice in the king's palace at Holy-rood-houſe, they ſent him word 
that whoſoever ſhould read the Enghth ſervice in that chapel, ſhon!d never 
read more, and that there was a thouſand men ready 1v difturb it, Ibid 
P- 636. 


Ten, 


the high commiſſion, we ſhall ſo rectify it, with the help 
and advice of our privy council, that it ſhall never impugn 
the laws, nor be a juſt grievance to our loyal ſubjects; and 
what is further fitting to be agitated in general aſſemblies and 
parliament, for the good and peace of the kirk, and peace- 
able government of the ſame, in eſtabliſhing of the religion 
at preſent poſſeſſed, ſhall likewiſe be taken into our roval 
conſideration, in a free aſſembly and parliament, which ſhall 
be indicted and called with our beſt convenience.” 

The king muſt have been ill-informed of the diſpoſition 
of the Scots, to imagine that a declaration with ſo many 
reſtrictions and ambiguous expreſſions ſhould be capable of 
contenting them. The declaration was no ſooner proclaimed 
at the market-croſs at Edinburgh, but the tables cauſed an 
anſwer, in form of a proteſtation, to be publicly read in the 
ſame place, the ſubſtance whereof was; a 

1. That no proclamation or declaration could ſettle their 
fears, nor ſecure them from the re-entry of any evil or inno- 
vation. 

2. That they poſitively infiſted upon a general aſſembly 
and a parliament, which the king did not promiſe to call. 

3. That the proclamation did not mention their complaints 
and grievances, but under the name of diſorders, faults, and 
miſdemeanors, &Cc. 

4. That the king took it for granted he had abundantly 
and ſufficiently ſatisfied their fears, by his two former pro- 
clamations, and by his preſent declaration. 

5. That this proclamation ſuppoſed them guilty of an 
unlawful combination or rebellion. 

6. That it did not diſallow nor difcharge any of the inno- 
vations complained of, but left liberty to any prelate or per- 
ſon to practiſe the ſame. 

7. That it plainly evidenced his majeſty's intentions of 
preſſing the practiſe of thoſe innovations in a legal way, that 
is, according to thoſe laws which were the ſubject of their 
complaints, 

8. That his majeſty did not promiſe to aboliſh, but only 
to rectify the high commiſſion, with the advice of his privy 
council, implying the king's power, with conſent of his 
council, to eſtabliſh any judicatory within his kingdom, with- 
out conſent of the three eſtates convened in parliament, 

The high commithoner being better informed of the affairs 
of Scotland, by what he had ſeen with his own eyes, thought 
it neceſſary to go himſelf and acquaint the king. He made 


therefore a journey to court, and returned ſhortly after, with 


a power to call a general aſſembly, and a parhament. But 
as for the aſſembly, he would know beforehand what per- 
ſons it ſhould be compoſed of, and what was to be debated. 
The tables rejected the limitation, as tending to render the 
aſſembly uſeleſs. They likewiſe told him, if the king refuſed 
to convene a general aſſembly, they believed they were ſuffi- 
ciently authorized to call one themſelves. 

Probably, the king's high commiſſioner had orders to grant 
a general aſſembly, if it could not be avoided ; but however 
to uſe his utmoſt endeavours, either that the tables ſhould 
defiſt from their demand, or at leaſt, if he granted an aſſem- 
bly, to clog the favour with conditions that ſhould prevent 
the king's deſigns receiving any prejudice, It was doubtleſs in 
obedience to this order, that he preſented to the tables eleven © 
articles, as ſo many conditions on which he was willing to 
call an aſſembly. As he had very likely good ſpies, he knew 
pretty well what the tables intended to do in order to reap 
great advantages by a general aſſembly, and theſe eleven con- 
ditions ſolely tended to render their meaſures ineffectual. The 
tables being compoſed of the moſt able perſons in Scotland, 
eaſily diſcovered the high commiſſioner's aim. They replied 
therefore to theſe eleven articles, ſo as to ſhew him it would 
be very difficult to ſurpriſe them. Nevertheleſs he was not 
diſcouraged, and under colour of complying with the male- 


contents, reduced the eleven conditions to theſe two, which 


however contained the ſubſtance of the eleven, and tended to 
the ſame end. 

*© 1, That no laymen ſhould have voices in chuſing the 
miniſters to be ſent from the ſeveral preſbyteries to the 
general aflembly, nor any but the miniſters of the ſame 
preibytery. 

2. That the aſſembly ſhould not go about to determine 
things eſtabliſhed by act of parliament, otherwiſe than by 
remonſtrance or petition to the parliament.” 

To underſtand the end and motive of the firſt of theſe con- 
ditions, it muſt be obſerved, that it was very plainly perceived 
in Scotland, ſince the Glaſgow aſſembly in 1610, how eaſily 


* Ten, ſays Whitelock, and Ruſhworth, p. 18. 762. 
4 This, it ſeems, was the grand defign of the court, as appears by one of 
the king's letters to the high commiſſioner, © In a word, ſays his majeſty to 
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the king could ſecure a majority of votes among the nuniſters, 


either by fears or hopes, or by preſent and real favours. For 


this reaſon the male-contents had reſolved not to let the 
miniſters have the ſole direction of the affairs of religion, and 
therefore had erected four tables, whereof that of the miniſters, 
which was but the third, could not determine of any thing 
without the concurrence of the other three, and the approba- 
tion of the general-table. Moreover, when the tables had 
demanded a general aſſembly, they had at the ſame time 
reſolved, that this aſſembly ſhould be compoſed not only of 
the miniſters, but alſo of lay-elders, who ſhould be perſons 
of authority, and whoſe number ſhould exceed that of the 
miniſters. In ſhort, they deſigned the miniſters who were to 
be ſent to the aſſembly, ſhould be elected not only by the 
miniſters themſelves of each preſbytery, but alſo by the lay- 
elders. The marquis of Hamilton, who had intelligence of 
their intention, laid therefore a double ſnare for them in the 
former of his two conditions. The firſt ſnare confiſted in 


that, feigning to be ignorant of their defign to ſend lay-elders 


to the general aſſembly, he ſuppoſed it was to be compoſed 
of miniſters only. The ſecond confiſted in that he pretended, 
the nomination of theſe miniſters for the aſſembly ſhould be 
made by the miniſters alone without the participation of the 
lay-elders. He thereby endeavoured to break the meaſures 
the tables had judged neceſſary to ſecure themſelves from the 
articles of the court. 

As to the ſecond condition, it was evident that by things 
already eſtabliſhed by acts of parliament, he underſtood al! 
the innovations complained of, which had been introduced 
ſince the year 1606, and which for the moſt part were, as } 
ſaid, founded upon acts of parliament. So, by this ſecond 
condition, he broke ſtill more directly than by the firſt, the 
meaſures the tables might take, to cauſe theſe innovations 
to be examined and declared ſuch by the general aſſembly. 
Wherefore the tables rejected theſe two conditions, regarding 


them as ſo many ſnares to ſurpriſe them, ſince they could 


not accept them without being at the king's mercy. The 
affair was come to that point, that the tables were ſatisfied 
the innovations complained of were really innovations, and 
of their right to require their abolition. The ſole queſtion 
was to adviſe the propereſt means to procure the ſatisfaction 
they demanded. On the other hand, the king did not in the 
leaſt doubt the validity of the acts of parliament, whereby 
theſe pretended innovations were eſtabliſned. And perhaps 
he. ſtill leſs queſtioned his power to- introduce the liturgy and 
canons. But his concern was to find the propereſt means to 
maintain his own and the parliament's authority, and to diſpel 
the ſtorm that was gathering in Scotland. 

The high commiſſioner clearly perceiving, he had to deal 
with men who were upon their guard, and that it would be 
difficult to ſurpriſe them, reſolved to take a ſecond journey 
to England, to inform the king of the ſtate of affairs.” By 
putting the male-contents in hopes the king would grant 
ſuch a general aſſembly as they deſired, he obtained with great 
difficulty, that the election of commiſſioners ſhould be delayed 
till bis return, which was fixed to the 21ſt of September. 
During his abſence, the tables expecting only new ſnares or 
freſh delays from the court, reſolved that a general afſembly 


ſhould be held, either with the king's permiſſion, if he would 


grant it, or without his conſent, and that the election ot 
commiſſioners ſhould be the 22d of September. In this inter- 
val, they ſent to all the preſbyterics directions in eight articles, 
not to chuſe any ſuſpected miniſter, and to elect everywhere 
lay-elders, who ſhould be perſons of authority, and more 
numerous than the miniſters. In a word, they took all poſſible 
meaſures to have an aflembly at their devotion, wherein they 
perfectly ſucceeded, the King's party being everywhere 0 
weak, that they were not in condition to oppole it ſucceſsfully. 

The high commiſſioner being returned to Scotland with 
new inſtructions, immediately ordered a proclamation to 
be publiſhed, containing in ſubſtance theſe three principa! 
articles; 

© 1, That his majeſty revoked the ſervice-book, the book o 
canons, the high commiſſion, and the five articles of Perth. 

* 2. That for the future-none of his ſubjects, whethel 
eceleſiaſtical or civil, ſhould be liable to the trial and cenſure 
of the parliament or general aſſembly. 

3. That perſons of all ranks ſhould be required to fig 
the confeſſion of faith of 1580, with the oath he had annexcd, 
but very different from that of the covenant.” _ 

After publiſhing this proclamation, the high commiſſioner 
ſummoned a general aſſembly, to meet at Glaſgow the 21ſt 


him, gain time by all the honeſt means you can, without forſaking you! 
grounds,” Burnet's Mem, of Hamil. p. 36. * 
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of November this year 1638, and a parliament at Edinburgh, 
the 15th of May the next year 1639. | 

It was not without reaſon that the male- contents expected 
ſome new ſnare from the king. Though the confeſſion of 


| faith which the king ordered to be ſigned, was exactly the 


ſame with that prefixed to the covenant, the oath, or gene- 
ral-band, annexed by the king, imported, that they ſwore to 
maintain the religion at preſent profeſſed, which was utterly 
deſtroying the oath of the covenant, whereby the ſubſcribers 
were bound to reject all the innovations introduced fince 
1580. This ſnare was ſo palpable, and ſo very injurious to 
the king's affairs, that the council, to prevent its ill effects, 
were forced to publiſh a declaration, that the meaning of the 
oath was, that they ſwore to maintain the religion profefled 
in 1580. But notwithſtanding this, the tables cauſed a pro- 
teſtation againſt the proclamation to be publicly read, to thew, 
as they pretended, that the king acted not with fincerity ; 
that by certain ambiguous clauſes, reſtrictions, and additions, 
he took away with one hand what he gave with the other; and 
reſerved to himſelf a liberty to maintain at a more convenient 
ſeaſon, the innovations he ſeemed to depart from. 

During the interval between the publiſhing of the procla- 
mation and the general aſſembly, the high commiſſioner and 
council uſed all poſſible endeavours to make a 1 ſorts of peo- 
ple ſign the confeſſion of faith as ſent by the Ring; and the 
tables on their part forgot nothing to oppoſe it. But there 
paſled at this time a thing of great importance, which muſt 
not be omitted. Many lords, barons, gentlemen, miniſters, 
burgeſſes, who were not commiſſioners to the general aſſem- 
bly, preſented to the preſbytery of Edinburgh, an informa- 
tion againſt David Lindſey biſhop of Edinburgh, and at the 
ſame time againſt all the reſt of the biſhops. The ſubſtance 
of the information, which contained ſeveral articles, foie 
whereof doubtleſs were much aggravated, was, that Lindſey 
and his brethren had not performed the conditions required of 
them by the Montroſs aſſembly. The defign of this informa- 
tion was to prevail with the preſbytery to ſummon, as they 
did accordingly, the biſhops to appear betore the atlembly 
which was to be held at Glaſgow. For as the abolition of 
epiſcopacy was now reſolved, it was neceſſary that the gene- 
ral aſſembly ſhould have ſome ground or pretence to proſe- 
cute and to try the biſhops. And for this the information 
was intended. 

The general a{lembly met at Glaſgow on the day appointed, 
conſiſting of ſuch members as the tables had defired, or rather 
The king's party was fo weak, that they durſt 
not make any oppoſition, and the matters to be debated had 
been directed by the tables, who had ſent their inſtructions 
to the commiſſioners. In a word, as in the affembly of 
1610, and the following ones, king James had ſo managed 
as to have every thing tranſacted as he pleaſed, the tables 
had now taken the ſame precaution to cauſe whatever thev did 
not approve to be annulled, Wherefore the marquis of Ha- 
milton's grand aim, was viſibly to raiſe conteſts and diſputes 
which ſhould afford him occaſion to diflolve the aflembly. 

The firſt day was ſpent in reading the king's commiſſion. 
The ſecond day, a letter from the king containing nothing 
extraordinary was read. Then the atlembly proceeded to 
the choice of a moderator : but at the ſame time Dr. Ha- 
milton preſented from the biſhops a declinator, that is, a pro- 
teſtation againſt the legality of the aſſembly, and the high 
commiſſioner would have this declinator read firſt, But it 
was objected, there was no aſſembly without a moderator, 
and conſequently it was neceflary to begin with his election. 
The high commiſſioner ſeeing he could not prevail, proteſted 
againſt the refuſal to read the declinator betore the choice of 
a moderator, and ordered his proteſtation to be entered. 
Before the moderator was choſen, the high commiſſioner 
entered a ſecond proteſtation, that this choice ſhould pre- 
judice neither the king's prerogative, nor any law of the 


kingdom, nor bar the king from taking legal exceptions, 


either againſt the perſon elected, or the election itſelf. After 
that, they unanimouſly choſe Mr, Alexander Henderſon, a 
miniſter, for moderator. 

The third day, the high commiſſioner urged, that the 
biſhops declinator might be read. But he was told, the 
aſſembly was not formed till the commiſſions of elections 
were Examined, and the commiſſioners that were preſent 
known to be duly authorized. This affair was of more impor- 
tance than it ſeems av firſt ſight. As the declinator contained 
reaſons to ſhew that the election of all the commiſſioners, or 


© It conſiſted of about two hundred and ſixty commiſſioners. Some of 
theſe members could neither read nor write, and yet theſe were to judge of 
E and condemn Arminius his tenets, 
p. 98. 
And then the marquis of Hamilton made a ſpeech, and after that, ten- 
Number 98. | 
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at leaſt of the greateſt part, was null, it was eaſy to perceive 

that theſe reaſons would come too late after the power oF 
the commiſſioners ſhould be allowed, and they admitted for 
members of the aſſembly. The high commiſſioner not being 
able to obtain his defire, entered a third proteſtation on that 
head; and a fourth, the ſame day, againſt the choice of 
Mr. Archibald Johnſton for clerk regiſter of the afſ@11;1y e 

becauſe he had been clerk of the general table at Edinburgh. 

The fourth day, the commiſſions of elections were Lxg— 
mined, But the high commithon-r firſt entered a fifth pro— 
teſtation, to take exception againit their elections in his own 
due time. 

The examination of the commiſſions not being ended the 
fourth day, was continued the fifth. It may be imagined, 
that the elections which were agreeable to the inſtructions of 
the tables, were generally apprgved, and that means were not 
wanting to weaken or entirely reject thoſe h Hh were otherwiſe, 

The fixth day, the 27th of November, was read at laſt the 
biſhops declinator, wherein they pretended ro prove by ſeveral 
reaſons the illegality of the aſſembly. Alter the readins of 
the declinator, the high commiſſioner cauled to be read ſome 
other proteltations, ſent him from ſeveral places, againſt the 
lay-elders right of voting in the general alſemblies and elec— 
tions of the miniſters by lay-men. 

The ſeventh day, the 28th of November, was moved 
in the aſſembly to debate, whether the bithops cauſe thouid 
be judged, notwithſtanding their declinator. As aticr ſeveral 
ſpeeches on this ſubject, the moderator was going to put the 
queſtion, the high commiſſioner roſe up and ſaid, fnce thev 
pretended to aſſume a right to judge tie bithops, he could 
not give his conſent nor ſtay any longer with them. Then 
alter a long ſpeech, whercin he reprefented his majeſty's gra- 
cious conceſſions in his laſt declaration, he .iiv.ved the 
ailembly in the name and by tuc authority or ine King, 
alleging theſe tour principal reaſons : | 5 

1. Lay-elders were introduced into the sein to vote 
there, which was not warranted by tue laws, practice, or 
cuſtom of the church or kingdom, and whict upp ng there 


was ſuch a law or cuſtom, had been ditcontinucu tor above 


forty vears. 

2, The miniſters choſen commiſſioners, were elected by 
lay-clders, contrary to cuſtom and practice, 

3. The fes commiſhoners choſen contrary to the infiruc- 
tions of the tables, had been thrown out by mere cavils. 

4. The cited biſhops were to be tried by pertons who had 
already declared againſt them. 

It may be oblerved concerning theſe reatuns, that the 
high commuſioner was not ignorant, before the meeting; 0! 
the atlembly, of the manner of elcEting the commiſtioners, 
or that the biſhops cauſe was to be brought betore the gene- 
ral aſſembly. Conſequently theſe reaſons would have been as 
ſtrong to hinder the aflembly trom mectitg as they were to 
diflolve it the ſeventh day. 1 
the male- contents the advantage of juſtly co phtoing that 
he had amuſed them with the hopes of an afleusely, which 
he intended not to hold. He expected to find in the proceed- 
ings of the aſlembly cauſes or pretcnces „ diflolve it, and his 
frequent proteſtations were fo many expedients which he 
intended to uſe at a proper ſeaſon. But as, in all Hp Pcarances 
he had the king's poſitive order to diſſolve the aticulbiy in 
caſe they ſhould take upon them to try the biſhops, and as 
this was properly the firſt thing that was moved, it was not 
in his power to ſtay for other pretences. He was forced 
therefore to uſe the ſame reaſons tor diſſolving, as might have 
ſerved to hinder the meeting, of the afſemb]y, 

The king found not in the aſſembly the obedience he ex- 
pected, though with little reaſon, confide: ng ho the Scots 
ſtood affected. It was eaſy to toreſee, that the covenanters 
who had reſolved to hold an atfembly, though ihe k ng thould 
not have given his conſent, were not d fpoſ 10 break up 
after a ſeven-days-ſeſſion without having 6nithd any affair, 
They had a mind to aboliſh epiſcopacy catu-lv, wita all the 
innovations introduced into the kirk ſince the laſt torts years; 
and after all the ſteps they had taken, it was not likely hey 
would ſuddenly relinquiſh their projects, and return to peclÞ 
tions and ſupplications, which had hitherto p oved tu tles. 
They ſaw morcover, that the king uſed all ſorts of » cans to 
prevent his conſenting to their vcfires ; or if he teipncd to 
have any condeſcenſion for them, it was only to gan time, 
and that he reſerved to himſelf the power of a nun ng the 
innovation at a maze favourable opportunity. y 


But he was vnwiilny to give 
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dered to the aſſembly the king's conceſhons, which were much the ſame with 
thoſe already mentioned above. See Ruſhworth, tom, II. p. 844, 845. 

s Upon his electioh he made a ſhort ſpeech, declaring his unwillingneſs to 
accept the charge, yet would not be wanting to contribute his part toward the 
defence of the prerogative of the Son of God, Ibid, p. 847. 
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belief at leaſt, and the ſudden diſſolution of an aſſembly ſo 
earneſty deſired, confirmed them in it. Wherefore they were 
unwilling to neglect ſo fair an opportunity. They had the 
whole kingdom on their fide, and knew that the great diſ- 
contents which reigned in England, would not ſuffer the king 
to make any conſiderable efforts againſt Scotland. Upon thele 
accounts it was that the aflembly of Glaſgow continued their 
ſeſſion by their own authority, notwithſtanding their diſſolu- 
tion in the king's name, and the proclamation publiſhed the 
next day b, to which they were contented to anſwer, as uſual, 
by proteſtation. Thus the king had the mortification to ſce 
his authority contemned, and the acts of parliament procured 
by his father to introduce the hierarchy into the kirk ſerve for 
foundation to a Scotiſh rebellion. Hence ſovereigns ſhould 
learn not to introduce any innovations but what are abſolutely 
neceſſary. It is certain, the reformation had been eſtabliſhed 
in Scotland upon the preſbyterian plan, in the ſame manner 
as in Switzerland, Geneva, France, Germany, the Low- 
countries: that this government ſubfiſted there till James VI. 
became king of England; that this prince was pollefled with 
the defign of introducing epiſcopal government, and that 
Charles his ſon and ſucceſſor was no leſs eager to purſue the 
ſame project. The queſtion is not to know, whether epiſ- 
copal government be good or bad in itſelf; but ſuppoſing 
it good and even excellent, the point 1s to know, whether 
the church of Scotland could not be without it, and whether 
Charles I. had ſufficient reaſon to hazard the peace of that 
kingdom and his own, in order to ſupport a deſign, the exe- 
cution whereof was not abſolutely neceſſary. 

The general aſſembly having continued their ſeſſion them- 
ſelves, contrary to the king's order, loſt no time to begin and 
finiſh what had been reſolved in the tables. Here follows a 
ſhort liſt of ſome of their acts, which will ſhew how much they 
endeavoured to aboliſh, as far as in them lay, all innovations. 

« An act bearing the aſſemblies proteſtation againſt the 
diſſolution thereof. | RY 

« An a& annulling the fix aſſemblies holden at Linlithgow 
1606, and 1608, at Glaſgow 1610, at Aberdeen 1616, at 
St. Andrew's 1617, at Perth 1618, 

« An act declaring the nullity of the oath, exacted by 
prelates, from ſuch as are inſtituted to benefices. 

« An act condemning the ſervice-book. 

« An act condemning the book of canons. 

&« An act condemaing the high commiſſion. 

c Tuo acts containing the depoſition and excommunica- 
tion of fourteen biſhops. 

« An act clearing the meaning of the confeſſion of faith 
made anno 1580, as abjuring and removing epiſcopacy. 

« An act declaring the five articles of Perth to have been 
abjured, and to be removed. 

Act reſtoring preſbyteries, provincial and general aſſem- 
blics to their conftitution of miniſters and clders, and their 
power and juriſdiction contained in the book of policy. 

«« Act concerning the power of preſbyterics, admiſſion of 
miniſters, and chuſing of their moderators, 

« Ac againit the prophanation of the ſabbath, for want of 
afternoon's excrcife. 

« Act againſt thoſe who ſpeak or write againſt the cove- 
nant, or the aſſembly. 

« Act condemning chapters, arch-deans, preaching deacons, 
and ſuch like popiſh traſh. 

Act condemning all civil offices in the perſons of mini- 
Kers ſeparate to the goſpel, as to be juſtices of peace, fit 
in ſcſhon or council, to vote or ride in parliament. 

c Act appointing the commiſhoners to attend the parlia- 
ment, and articles, which they are to repreſent in the name 
of the kirk to the eſtates. 

&« An act diſcharging printers to print any thing anent the 
acts of the proceedings of the aſſembly, without a warrant 
under the Secretary's hand. 

Act ordaining the covenant to be ſubſcribed, with the 
aſſemblies declaration. 

Act diſcharging all ſubſcription to the covenant, ſub- 
ſcribed by his majeſty's commiſhoner, and the lords of the 
council. 

Act renewing the privileges of yearly general aſſemblies, 
and oftener (pro re nata) and appointing the third Wedneſday 
in July 1639, in Edinburgh, tor the next general aſſembly. 

* Act that none be choſen ruling-clders to fit in preſ- 
byteries provincial or general aſſemblies, but thoſe who ſub- 
ſcribe the covenant.” 

Theſe atts ſhew, the King was not in the wrong when he 


b Which made the fitting any longer treaſon, Nalſon, p. 123. 

i This was the conrſe the marquis of Hamilton had from the beginning 
adviſed him to take ; namely, to ſend his fleet quickly with two thouſand 
land ſoldiers in it, and fend down arms to the northern counties of England; 
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ſaid, the general aſſemblies of Scotland had uſurped a kind 
of ſovereignty in religious affairs, ſince this aſſembly is ſeen 
boldly to annul, by their authority, things eſtabliſhed by 
acts of parliament. But, as I ſaid, in the diſpute between 
the king and his Scotch ſubjects, the queſtion was not to 
examine the right of the parties, but to uſe the moſt effectual 
means to attain their reſpective ends. This was the courſe 
taken by the general aſſembly of Glaſgow. As the parlia- 
ment was to meet the next May, and they knew they ſhould 
be ſupported, they were willing to give the parliament an 
occaſion to aboliſh all the innovations complained of, upon 
the foundation of its being the g-neral ſentiment of the kirk. 
It muſt be further remarked concerning this aſſembly, that 
before the ſeſſions began, the tables had uſed their utmoſt 
endeavours to hinder the ſigning the confeſſion of faith in 
1580, with the obligatory clauſe annexed by the king. Bur 
as this did not prevent its being ſubſcribed by many, the 
aſſembly of Glaſgow thought proper to explain the confeſſion, 
and decide, that it virtually contained the abolition of epit- 
copacy, though the biſhops were not mentioned. So by this 
explication, they who had ſigned the confeſfion by the king's 
order, had ſubſcribed to the abolition of epiſcopal govern- 
ment. The high commiſſioner hearing the aſſembly of Glaſ- 
gow were upon this explication, made haſte and publiſhed a 
quite different one, wherein he endeavoured to prove, that 
epiſcopacy ſubſiſted in 1580, and conſequently the ſigning of 
the confeſſion of that year, could not be deemed an abjuration 
of epiſcopacy. A very long and particular anſwer was made 
to this explication. But without entering into a diſcuſſion of 
the facts alleged on both fides, I ſhall only obſerve, that 
what I ſaid heretofore, concerning the ambiguity in the name 
of biſhops, muſt be chiefly applied to theſe two papers. The 
marquis proved very well, that the name, title, temporal 
rights of the biſhops, were not aboliſhed by the parliament, 
till the year 1580; but he very lamely proved, that till then 
the kirk of Scotland had been governed by biſhops. The 
beneſice had ſubſiſted till that year, but the office was aboliſhed, 
if not by act of parliament, at leaſt by the cuſtom and prac- 
tice of the kirk. On the other hand, the authors of the 
anſwer evidently ſhewed, that epiſcopacy, as to the office, 
was aboliſhed by the general aſſemblies as far as lay in their 
power, and by the practice of the kirk: but they could 
not prove that the order of biſhops was aboliſhed till the 
year 1592. | 

( 1639 ] Hitherto I have endeavoured to ſhew the riſe of the 
troubles of Scotland, to the end it may be the better conceived 
how far the Engliſh ought to have been concerned in the 
war which broke out preſently after between the king and 
his ſubjects of Scotland. There were two parties in Eng- 
land, the courtiers and rigid epiſcopalians, who being reli— 
giouſly attached to the hierarchy, verily believed the Scots 
were in the wrong to reject ſo obſtinately this hierarchy 
eſtabliſhed thirty years by acts of parliament, Theſe looked 
upon the Scots as rebels, and wiſhed to ſee them puniſhed as 
ſuch. The other party conſiſted of puritans : under which 
name were included not only the church puritans, but alſo 
the ſtate puritans, that is, all thoſe that were diflatisficd 
with the government, and thought the king aſſumed a power 
which belonged not to him. This party, though without 
poſts or employments and continually opprefled, was however 
much ſuperior in number to the other, as plainly appeared 
afterwards. Theſe, far from diſapproving the conduct of the 
Scots, ſaid that the king's, James and Charles, having mani- 
teſtly introduced innovations into the kirk, the Scots could 
not be juſtly blamed for defiring things might be reſtored to 
their former ſtate, When therefore, the hiſtory of theſe 
troubles is read, the authors are to be diſtinguiſhed. Some 
repreſent the conduct of the Scots as a real rebellion, flowing 
from a ſettled defign of breaking all the bands of ſubjccio 
and obedience to the king, and of utterly deſtroying monar- 
chical government. Others, on the contrary, ſpeak of thc 
King's behaviour to the Scots as really tyrannical, and pretend 
he had no leſs deſign to render himſelf abſolute in Scotland 
than in England. 

The king's party in Scotland was extremly weak, and con- 
ſequently he had no other way left, than to uſe the forces ot 
England to reduce the Scots to obedience. Accordingly, hc 
took that courſei. As ſoon as he heard that the general 
aſſembly of Glaſgow continued their ſeſſion by their own au- 
thority, and that the people approved of their conduct, he 
reſolved to levy an army in England to reduce the malc- 
contents of Scotland to their duty. But as the Engliſh might 


to garriſon Berwick with fifteen hundred men, and Carliſle with five hun 


dred ; and to come himſelf in bei ſon with the royal army, Burnet's Mem 
of Hamil. p. 54, 82, 98. 
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naturally aſk, by what reaſon were they bound to venture 
their lives in defence of the intereſts of the king in Scotland, 
he thought this objection ſhould be obviated, by ſuppoſing 
the Scots to have already levied an army for the invaſion of 
England. From thence he interred, it was incumbent upon 
him to provide for the defence of the Kingdom by raifing 
ſufficient forces to repel the attacks of his enenues. There 
was little probability that the Scots ſhould think of invading 
England, if they were left unmoleſted, but it was neceſſary to 
excite the Engliſh with the dread of an imaginary danger. 

The king thought not proper to call a parliament to enable 
him to raile the forces he wanted. Experience had taught 
him, that he was not to expect any great aſſiſtance from the 
parliament, unleſs he would alter his maxims, and redreſs the 
people's grievances, which he did not intend. On the con- 

trary he flattered himſelf that he ſhould eafily reduce the Scots, 
and then be ſtill more abſolute in England. He chole there- 
fore to ſuppoſe a defenfive war, and on that ſuppoſition 
ſummoned the nobility to attend him at York the 1ſt of 
April following, each with as many horſe as he could raiſe, 
and to inform the court within a fortnight of the number that 
could be brought. In this manner the Kings of England 
formerly prepared to withſtand the invations with which they 
were threatened. But the ancient manner and this dittered 
very much in two reſpects. Firſt, there were certain Crown- 
lands, the poſſeſſors whercof were obliged to find the king 
troops, according to the frontiers that were like o be invaded. 
Moſt of theſe lands lay in the northern counces, becauſe 
of the neighbourhood of Scotland, which was the only place 
from whence invaſions: were to be feared by land. But the 
tenants of ſuch lands lying in Kent or Sutilex were not 
bound to furniſh troops for the defence of the northern bor- 
ders againſt the Scots; or the tenants in the north, to detend 
the ſouthern {frontiers when threatened by the French. Where- 
as Charles I. without making any diſtinction ot countics, or 
putting any difference between thole that did, and thoſe that 
did not hold theſe crown-lands, directed his ſummons to all 
the nobles in general. Again, this method of raiſing troops 
was anciently uſed, only when the kingdom was actually in- 
vaded, or in danger of being ſo, or at leaſt when there was 
a war proclaimed, and judged neceffary for the defence of the 
kingdom. But Charles I. was contented to ſuppoſe only, 
though contrary to all appearance, that the Scots intended to 
invade England, and under colour of deſcending the kingdom, 
his real delign was to attack the Scots on account of his own 
intereſts, 

Bur, as having troops was not ſufficient without money to 
ſubſiſt them, the king uſed two ways, befides thoſe already 
in practice, as ſhip-money and others, to increaſe his reve— 
nues. The firſt was to demand voluntary contributions of 
the clergy by means of the archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
Laud writ for that purpoſe a circular letter to the biſhops 
and all the clergy, to exhort them to contribute liberally for 
the defence of the kingdom, which was in extreme danger of 
a Scotch invaſion. He added, by way of poſtſcript, that 
his majeſty expected from the clergy a larger ſum than what 
they were wont to give in the uſual way. The ſecond means 
uſed by the king was, to put the queen upon writing to the 
catholics, to incite them to aid the king on this urgent occa- 
fion. Theſe two means brought in very near what the king 
expected, 

Beſides the horſe to be brought by the nobility to Vork, 
all the counties were obliged to find ſuch a number of foot, 
horſe, dragoons, artillery-horſes, and a certain quantity of 
ammunition. The whole amounted to nineteen thouſand 
four hundred and eighty-three foot, twelve hundred and 
thirty-three horſe *, beſides the troops of the nobility, and 
thirteen hundred and fifty horſes for the carriages. More- 
over, the king equipped a fleet of ſixteen men of war, the 
command whereof was given to the marquis of Hamilton, 
who was come back to his majeſty. 

The king departed for York the 27th of March, his coro- 
nation-day, and on the gth of April publiſhed a proclamation 
to revoke ſundry monopolies, licences and commiſſions, which 
he had granted by his letters-patents. But very likely, this 
was only to amule the people, and the proclamation was not 
exccuted, fince the next year he publiſhed another to revoke 
the ſame monopolies, which ſhould have been aboliſhed by 
this, On the 2gth of May the king reviewed his army, 
which conſiſted of ninetcen thouſand fix hundred and four- 
teen men, beſides five thouſand on board the fleet, his own 
guards, and the garriſons of Berwick and Carliſle. 

Whilſt the king was making his preparations, the Scots 


* Upon the review taken afterwards bg he king, the foot were found to 
be in all 19614, the horſe 1800, and the dragoons 1460. Thomas 
Howard earl of Arundel was general, Robert Devereux earl of Eſſex, 
lieutenant-general, and Henry Rich ea of Holland, general of the horſe, 
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were not idle. They had alſo drawn forces together |, but 
their hopes were not ſo much built on their army as on their 
triends in England, and even at court. Some have ſuſpected 
the marquis of Hamilton, one of the king's favourites, of 
not having at this juncture faithfully ſerved his maſter. As 
it was the King's intereſt to exaſperate the Engliſh againſt the 
Scots, and perſuade them that theſe were in maniteſt rebel- 
lion ; 1t was the Scots intereſt on the contrary to ſhew, they 
had never any ill deſign againſt England, and if they took 
up arms, it was only in their own defence. They knew 
the ſucceſs of the war depended upon the affiſtance England 
ſhould freely give the king, and not upon the aid he ſhould 
extort by force in virtue of his prerogative. And therefore 
their friends in England had adviſed them to mind two things 
eſpecially. Firſt toclear themſelves as fully as poſſible from the 
crime of rebellion, which the king laid to their charge. 
Secondly, to avoid every thing that might excite the Englith 
to engage in the war, for fear of giving the king advantage 
ol being able to ſay, they were undertaking an oftenſive war. 
They punctually followed theſe two advices, the former by 
diſperting in England by means of their emiſſaries a great 
number of papers, wherein they ſet forth with all poſſible 
clearneis the cauſes of their diſcontents and the king's inten- 
trons. They forgot not to infinuate, that it concerned Eng- 
land no leſs than Scotland, to oppoſe the arbitrary power 
allumed by the king, as well in eccleſiaſtical as civil affairs. 
They followed the ſecond advice, by obeying with entire 
lubmithon a proclamation publiſhed by the king in Scotland, 
to forbid the Scotch army to approach within ten miles of 
the borders of England. By this obedience they evidently 
ſhewed, the war was not offenfive on their ſide. It is not 
unlikely, that ſome of their friends had counſelled the king to 
publiſh that proclamation, on purpoſe to afford them an 
oppoitunity to give this proof of it. 

But this was not the only advantage the Scots reaped from 
the counſels given the king by their ſecret friends. He was 
perſuaded that their obedicnce to his proclamation was the 
effect of their fear, and was thereby induced to fend another 
proclamation to Edinburgh, commanding the Scots to lay 
down their arms on pain of being declared guilty of treaſon; 
offering however pardon to all who ſhou!d comply with his 
orders and return to their duty. Nothing could be more pre- 
Judicial to him in Scotland than ſuch a proclamation, which 
ſhewed he required a ſpeedy obedience without any condi- 
tions ; but the magiſtrates of Edinburgh would not ſuffer it 
to be publiſhed. The ſame notion, that the Scots were inti- 
midated, cauſed him to commit another error in detaching 
the earl of Holland with three thouſand foot and a hundred 
horſe, into Scotland by way of Kelſey. Lefley, general of 
the Scots, being informed of the earl of Holland's march, ſent 
five or fix thouſand foot and five hundred horſe againſt him, 
who made him halt on a ſudden. He ſent however a trum- 
pet to command them to retire according to their promile : 
it was anſwered, he would do much better to withdraw him- 
felf; and indeed he found it proper to take their advice. The 
carl of Holland's march, which came to nothing, freed the 
Scots from their promiſe of not approaching the borders, and 
on the morrow Leſley marched towards Kelſey with about 
twelve thouſand men. | 

The king began then to perceive that the obedience of the 
Scots was not owing to their fear, and that hitherto he had 
followed wrong counlels ; wherefore he took a ſudden refolu- 
tion to ſtand upon the defenſive, and that very day writ to 
the marquis of Hamilton, who was in the Firth with the fleet, 
to order him not to begin hoſtilities, though he had been ſent 
thither to take all poſſible advantages upon the Scots. But 
this reſolution was taken a little late, atter what he had juſt 
done, at leaſt if he had no other deſign to make the public 
believe he had undertaken the war only in his own defence. 
But he had a ſtronger reaſon not to engage too far; for upon 
notice of the Scots approach, moſt of his generals had adviſed 
him not to give battle, though he was much ſuperior in 
number of troops, which he could aſcribe only to their 
unwillingneſs to venture their lives in his ſervice. 

The two armies were ſo near one another, that a battle was 
expected every day, though in truth both fides were alike 
reſolved to ſtand upon the defenſive : but, when it was leaſt 
expected, the lord Dumfermling a Scotchman came to the 
king's camp with a trumpet, and preſented to his majeſty, in 
the name of the Scots, a very humble petition, intreating 
him to appoint commiſhoners to negotiate a peace. The 
king anſwered, he had ſent a proclamation to Edinburgh, 
whereby he offered his ſubjects of Scotland the free enjoy- 


See Ruſhworth, tom. III. p. 926. Nalſon, tom. I. p. 297. 
| And ſeized Edinburgh and Dunbarton caſtles ; and applied to the king 
of France, 


Nalſon, p. 197, 201. Warwick, 
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ment of their religion and laws, with a pardon to ſuch as 
ſhould return to their duty: that this proclamation had been 
rejected with contempt ; but he defired it might be publiſhed 
in the Scotch army, after which he would be graciouſly 
leaſed to hear their petitions. The lord Dumfermling return- 
ing with this anſwer, the Scotch general ordered the procla- 
mation to be publicly read in the army, which done, the 
king appointed five commiſhoners to treat with the Scots ®. 

In the conference held the 11th of June, between the 
commiſſioners of both parties, the Scots defired three things, 
namely : 

« 1, That the acts at the late aſſembly at Glaſgow ſhould 
be ratified in the enſuing parliament. 

« 2. That all matters ecclefiaſtical might be determined 
by the aſſemblies of the kirk, and matters civil by parlia- 
ment. 

«© 2, That his majeſty's ſhips and forces by land be 
recalled ; that all perſons, ſhips, and goods arreſted be 
reſtored, and that all excommunicate perſons, incendiaries, 
and informers againſt the kingdom, who had cauſed theſe 
commotions for their own private ends, might be returned, 
to ſuffer their deſerved cenſure and puniſhment.” 

Upon this the king defiring the Scots to give in writing the 
reaſons and grounds of their demands, the lord Lowdon, one 
of the Scotith deputies, ſaid, their defires were only to enjoy 
their religion and liberties according to the ecclchaſtical and 
civil laws of the kingdom, and that they would not inſiſt 
upon any point that was not ſo warranted, humbly offering all 
civil and temporal obedience to his majeſty, which could be 
required or expected of loyal ſubjects. The king repied, it 
this was all that was defired, the peace would ſoon be con- 
cluded : and indeed he granted immediately what the lord 
Lowden demanded, in the very ſame words and on the ſame 
terms. 

Then the Scotiſh deputics gave in writing the reaſons and 
grounds of their three demands, and added, it was allo 
defired that parliaments might be held at ſet times, once at 
leaſt in two or three years, by reaſon of his majeſty's abſence, 
which hindered his ſubjects in their complaints and grievances 
to have immediate acceſs to his majeſty. They took occaſion 
likewiſe to declare in this paper, that it had always been far 
from their thoughts to refuſe due obedience to their native 
king, or to make an invaſion upon England. They ſaid, 
theſe were calumnies, the authors whereof they moſt humbly 
defired might be made a public example. 

It was the 15th of June before the king returned his 
anſwer, which muſt have embarrafled him. He had filled all 
England with complaints concerning the horrible rebellion 
of the Scots, and yet theſe ſame people whom he would have 
to be deemed rebels, defired only to enjoy their religion and 
liberties. On the other hand, he had levied a great army, 
and prepared a fleet on pretence to defend England againſt the 
invaſion the Scots were meditating ; but they ſolemnly declared 
they never intended any fuch thing. At laſt he gave his 
anſwer to this effect: | 

* 1. That he could not ratify or approve the acts of the 
general aſſembly at Glaſgow. 

% 2, That notwithſtanding he was pleaſed to confirm and 
make good whatſoever his commiſſioner had granted and 
promiſed in his name. 


& 2, That according to the petitioners defire, all matters 
— | 5 


eccleſiaſtical ſhould be determined by the kirk, and matters 
civil by the parliament. 

& 4, That a free general aflembly ſhould be held at Edin- 
burgh the 6th day of Augult, and a parliament at the ſame 

lace the 2oth of Auguſt next enſuing. 

* 5. That upon the Scots diſarming and diſbanding their 
forces, diflolving and difcharging all their pretended tables 
and conventions, and reſtoring to every one whatſoever had 
been taken and detained from them ſince the late pretended 
general aſſembly, his majeſty would preſently after recal his 
fleet, and retire his land forces, and cauſe reſtitution to be 
made to all perſons of their ſhips and goods, detained and 
arreſted fince the aforeſaid aſſembly.” 

Upon this anſwer the ſeven following articles were at laſt 
agr-ed on, wherein, however, there was no mention of the 
principal reaſons of the quarrel, becauſe theſe matters were 
to be examined by the general aſſembly and parliament of 
Scotland. So, though theſe articles were called articles of 
pacification, 1t could not but be a very doubtful peace, fince 


m The king's commiſſioners were the earl of Arundel lord general, 
the earl of Eflex lieutenant-general, the earl of Holland general of the 
horſe, the earls of Saliſbury and Berkſhire, and M. ſecretary Coke, and 
ſir Henry Vane. The Scotch deputies were the earls of Rothes and 
Dumfermling, the lords Lowdon, fir William Douglas ſheriff of Tivi- 
dale, Mr, Alexander Henderſon, and Archibald Johnſton, Nalſon, tom, I. 
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there was nothing yet decided concerning the grounds of the 
war. 


Articles agreed upon, 


6 1. The forces of Scotland to be diſbanded and diſſolved, 
within eight - and-forty hours after the publication of his 
majeſty's declaration being agreed upon. 

* 2, His majeſty's cqſtles, forts, ammunitions of all ſorts, 
and royal honours to be delivered after the ſaid publication, 
ſo ſoon as his majeſty can ſend to receive them. 

« 3. His majeſty's ſhips to depart preſently after the 
delivery of the caſtles, with the firſt fair wind, and in the 
mean time no interruption of trade or fiſhing. 

* 4. His majeſty is graciouſly pleaſed to cauſe to be reſtored 
all perſons, goods, and ſhips, detained and arreſted fince the 
iſt day of November laſt paſt. 

4 5. There ſhall be no meetings, treatings, conſultations, 
or convocations of his majeſty's heges, but ſuch as are war— 
ranted by act of parliament. 

„ 6. All fortifications to defiſt, and no farther working 
therein, and they to be remitted to his majeſty's pleaſure. 

* 7. To reſtore to every one of his majeſty's good ſubjects 
their liberties, lands, houſes, goods and means whatſoever, 
taken or detained from them by whatſoever means ſince the 
aforeſaid time.“ 


Purſuant to theſe articles the Scots diſbanded their troops, 
but in ſuch a manner, if we may believe the king's friends, 
that they could eaſily re- aſſemble them in caſe of neceſſity n. 
This ſeems to me very probable, ſince it is certain the readi— 
nels ſhewn by the two parties to conclude a peace, was an 
occaſion of miſtruſt to both ®. | 

As the gencral aflembly and parliament were to meet in 
Auguſt, the king appointed the earl of Traquair to repreſent 
his perſon in quality of high commiſſioner. This lord, who 
was treaſurer of Scotland, was entirely devoted to him; and 
it was with him that the Scotiſh biſhops and archbiſhop of 
Canterbury held, before the war, a ſtrict correſpondence, in 
order to accompliſh the king's defigns. The king gave him 
the following inſtructions, ſigned with his own hand, 


Inſtructions given to the earl of Traquair, lord high commit. 
ſioner for Scotland. 

« AT the firſt meeting of the aflembly, before it be 
brought in diſpute who ſhall prefide, you ſhall appoint him 
who was moderator in the Jaſt aftembly, to prefide in this 
till a new moderator be choſen. | 

* We allow that lay-clders ſhall be admitted members of 
this aſſembly ; but in caſe of the election of commiſſioners 
for preſbyteries, the lay-elders have had voice, you ſhall de— 
clare againſt the informality thereof, as alſo againſt lay-elders 
having voice in fundamental points of religion. 

At the firſt opening of the aſſembly, you ſhall ſtrive to 
make the aſſembly ſenſible of our goodneſs, that notwith- 
ſtanding all that 1s paſt, whereby we might have been juſtly 
moved not to hearken to their petitions, yet we have been 
graciouſly pleaſed to grant a free general aflembly ; and for 
great and weighty confiderations, have commanded the arch- 
biſhops and biſhops not to appear at this aſſembly, 

** You ſhall not make ule of the aſſeſſors in public, except 
you find you ſhall be able to carry their having vote in the 
aſſembly. | 

* You ſhall labour to your utmoſt, that there be no 
queſtions made about the laſt aſſembly; and in caſe it come 
to the worſt, whatever ſhall be done in ratification, or with 
relation to the former aſſembly, our will is, that you declare 
the ſame to be done as an act of this aſſembly, and that you 
conſent thereto only upon theſe terms, and no ways as having 
any relation to the former aſſembly. 

** You ſhall by all means ſhun the diſpute about our power 
in aſſemblies; and if it ſhall be urged or offered to be dil- 
puted, whether we have the negative voice, or the ſole power 
of indicting, and conſequently of diflolving, except you ſee 
clearly that you can carry the ſame in our favour, ſtop the 
diſpute; and rather than it be decided againſt us, ſtop the 
courſe of the aſſembly until we be advertiſed, 

For the better facilitating of our other ſervices, and the 


more peaceable and plauſible progreſs in all buſineſſes recom- 


mended to you, we allow you at any time you ſhall find moſt 
convenient, after the opening of the aſſembly, to declare, that 


n The king juſtly performed the articles on his part; but the Scots 
kept part of their forces in body, and all their officers in payy White 
lock, p. 31, : 

* During his ſtay in Scotland, the king gained, James earl of Montro's 
to his fide, and much lenified the earls of Lowdon and Lothian, Nat 
ſon, tom. I. p. 244. 
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notwithſtanding our own inclination, or any other conſider- 
ations, we are contented, for our people's full ſatisfaction, to 
remit epiſcopacy and the eſtate of biſhops to the freedom of 
the aſſembly; but ſo, as no reſpect be had to the determina- 
tion of the point in the laſt aſſembly. . f 

« But in giving way tothe aboliſhing of epiſcopacy, be 

careful that it be done without the appearing of any warrant 
from the * and if any offer to appear for them, you 
are to enquire for their warrant, and carry the diſpute ſo, as 
the concluſion ſeem not to be made in prejudice of epiſcopacy 
as unlawful, but only in ſatisfaction to the people for ſettling 
the preſent diſorders, and ſuch other reaſons of {tate : but 
hercin you mult be caretul that our intentions appear not to 
any. 
« You ſhall labour that miniſters depoſed by the laſt 
aſſembly, or commiſſions flowing from them, for no other 
cauſe but the ſubſcribing the petition or declinator againſt 
the laſt aſſembly, be, upon their ſubmiſtion to the determina- 
tion of this atlembly, reponed in their own places; and ſuch 
other miniſters as are depoſed for no other faults, that they 
be tried of new; and if that cannot be, ſtrive that com- 
miſſions may be directed from this aſſembly, for trying and 
cenſuring them, according to the nature of their procels. 

6% That immediately upon the concluſion of this aſſembly, 
you indict another at {ome convenient time, as ncar the 
expiring of the year as you can, and if you find that Aber- 
deen be not a place agreeable, let Glaſgow be the place; and 
if that cannot give content, let it be elſewhere. 

The general aflembly is rot to meddle with any thing 
that is civil, or which formerly hath been eſtabliſhed by act 
of parliament, but upon his majeſty's ſpecial command or 
warrant. 

„% We will not allow any commiſſioner from the aſſembly, 
nor no ſuch act as may give ground for the continuing of 
the tables or convcnticl-s, 

« In caſe epiſcopacy be aboliſhed at this aſſembly, you are 
to labour that we may have the power of chuſing of fo many 
miniſters as may repreſent the fourteen bithops in parlia— 
ment : or it that cannot be, that fourteen others whom we 
ſhall preſcnt be agreed to, with a power to chule the lords of 
the articles for the nob;lity for this time, until the buſineſs 
be further confidered u on. 

« We allow that ep.ſcopacy be aboliſhed, for the reaſons 
contained in the articles; and the covenant 1 580, for ſatis— 
faction ol our people, be ſublcribed ; provided it be fo con- 
ceived, that thereby our ſubjects be not forced to abjure 
epiſcopacy as a point of popery, or contrary to God's law, 
or the proteſtant reli;zion ; but if they require it to be abjured 
as contrary to the conſtitution of the church of Scotland, you 
are to give way to it rather than to make a breach. 

% After all aſſembly butineſs is ended, and immediately 
before prayers, you ſhall in the faireſt way that you can, 
proteſt, chat in reſpect of his majeſty's reſolution of not coming 
in perſon, and that his inftructions to you were upon ſhort 
advertiſement, whereupon many things may have occurred, 
wherein you have not had his majelty's pleaſure ; and for 
ſuch other reaſons as occaſion may furniſh, you are to proteſt, 
that in caſe any thing hath eſcaped you, or hath been con- 
deſcended apon in this preſent aſſembly, prejudicial to his 
majeſty's ſervice, that his majeſty may be heard for redreſs 
thereof in his own time and place b. 


% At Berwick the 27th of July, 1639.” 


Further inſtructions to the earl of Traquaire, 
© Right truſty, | 

© W have hitherts commanded Hamilton to anſwer ſeve- 
ral of your lettefs, but that on the 16th of Auguſt being of 
more weight than any of your former, we have thought fit 
to anſwer it ourſelf. 

And whereas you fay, that nothing will ſatisfy them, 
except in terminis the laſt aflembly be named and ratified, 
or that way be given to the diſcharging of epiſcopacy, as 
abjured in that church, as contrary to the confeſſion of faith 
1580, and the conſtitutions of the ſame, you being yet in 
ſome hope that the word abjured may be got changed, and 
that in drawing up the words of the act, it be only con- 
demned as contrary to the conſtitution of the church : we in 
this point leave you to your inſtructions, they being full, if 
you conſider what we have ſaid concerning epiſcopacy, and 
lubſcribing the confeſſion of faith 1580, we thinking it fir 


to declare hereupon unto vou, that let their madneſs be what 


it will, further than we have declared in our inſtructions, in 
theſe points, we will nor go. 
Fo the ſervice-book, nd book of canons, though we 


have becn and are content they be diſcharged, yet we will 


* 


? Hence it is plain the king had a mind to relerve a means to 
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never give our voice nor aſſent that they be condemned ag 
containing divers heads of popery and ſuperſtition : in like 
manner, though we have been and are content that the high 
commiſſion be diſcharged, yet we will never acknowledge 
that it is without law, or deſtructive to the civil and eccle- 
ſiaſtical judicatories of that our kingdom: nor that the five 
articles of Perth, though diſcharged with our approbation, 
be condemned as contrary to the aforeſaid confeſſion. As 
concerning the late aſſemblies, we cannot give our conſent to 
have them declared null, fince they were fo notoriouſly our 
father (of happy memory) his acts: it ſeemed ſtrange that 
we having condeſcended to the taking away of theſe things 
that they complained of, which were done in thoſe aſſemblies, 
they will not be content therewith, without laying an aſper- 
ſion on our father's actions. Wherefore if the aflembly will, 
in deſpite of your endeavour, conclude contrary to this, you 
are to proteſt againſt their proceedings in theſe points, and be 
ſure not to ratity them in parliament. 

Concerning the yearly indiction of general aſſemblies, 
and the confeſſion of faith, we commanded Hamilton, in his 
of the 16th, to anſwer that point to this effect, that we think 
it infinitely to our prejudice, that we ſhould conſent to tie 
ourtelt for the keeping yearly of their aſſemblies, not needing 
to repeat the reaſons, they being well enough known to you; 
ſeeing-at Berwick it was conceived upon debate of that point, 
that your having power to indict a new one within the year, 
would fave that diſpute, which you are by all means to 
elchew. But it this will not give ſatisfaction, you are by no 
means to give your aflent to any ſuch act, nor to ratify the 
the ſame in parliament, 

The article in your inſtructions, which is only that the 
covenant 1580; ſhall be ſubſcribed, you muſt have an eſpecial 
care of, and how you proceed therein ; that the bond be the 
ſame which was in our father's time, mutatis mutandis ; and 
that you give your. aſſent no other ways to the interpretations 
thereof, * than may ſtand with our future intentions well 
known to you ;* nor is the ſame otherwiſe to be ratified in 
parliament, 

Thus you have our plcaſure fully fignified in every par— 
ticular of your letter; which you will find no ways contrary 
to our reſolution taken at Berwick, and our inſtructions given 
to you there. But if the madneſs of our ſubjects be ſuch, 
that they will not reſt ſatisfied with what we have given you 
power and authority to condeſcend to, which notwithſtand- 
ing all their inſolencies we ſhall allow you to make good to 
them, we take God to witneſs, that what miſery ſoever ſhall 
fall to that country hereafter, it is no fault of ours, but their 
own procurement. And hereupon we do command you, that 
it you cannot compoſe this buſineſs according to our inttruc- 
tions, and what we have now written, that you prorogue the 
parliament till the next ſpring; and that you think upon 
{ome courſe how you may make publicly known to all our 
ſubjects what we had given you power to condeſcend to. And 
becauſe it is not improbable, that this .way may produce a 
preſcnt rupture, you are to warn and aſſiſt Ruthven for the 
detence of the caſtle of Edinburgh; and to take in general 
the like care of all our houſes and torts in that kingdom ; and 
likewiſe to advertiſe all ſuch who are affected to our ſervice, 
that timeouſly they may ſecure themſelves; and ſo we bid you 
heartily farewell,” ; 

It is plain from theſe inſtructions, that the king had ſome 
private intentions, but which were known to the carl of 
Traquair. The follow ing letter may help to diſcover part of 
theſe intentions, at leaſt with reſpect to the biſhops. 


His majeſty's letter to the archbiſhop of St. Andrew's, 


Right truſty, and well-beloved counſellor, and reverend 

father in God, we greet you well. 

* YOUR letter, and the reſt of the biſhops (ſent by the 
elect of Cathneſs) to my lord of Canterbury, hath been by 
him communicated to us: and after ſerious confideration of 
the contents thereof, we have thought fit ourſelf to return 
this anſwer to you for direction, according to our promiſe, 
which you are to communicate to the reſt of your brethren. 

“We do in part approve of what you have adviſed, con- 
cerning the prorogating of the aſſembly and parliament, and 
mult acknowledge it to be grounded upon reaſon enough, were 
reaſon only to be thought on in this buſineſs: but confider- 
ing the preſent ſtate of our affairs, and what we have promiſed 
in the articles of pacification, we may not (as we conceive) 
without great prejudice to our ſelf and ſervice, condeſcend 
thereunto ; wheretore we are reſolved (rather neceſſitated) to 
hold the aſſembly and parliament at the time and place 
appointed ; and for that end we have nominated the earl of 
Traquaire our commiſſioner, to whom we have given inſtruc- 


diſavow his commiſſion, Rapin. 
| The 
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tions, not only how to carry himſelf at the ſame, but a charge 
alſo to have a ſpecial care of your lordſhips, and thoſe of the 
inferior clergy, who have ſuffexed for their duty to God, and 
obedience to our commands. And we do hereby aſſure you, 
that it ſhall be till one of our chiefeſt ſtudies, how to rectify 
and eſtabliſh the goverment of that church aright, and to repair 
your loſſes, which we defire you to be moſt confident of. 

« As for your meeting to treat of the affairs of the church, 
we do not ſce at this time how that can be done; for within 
our kingdom of Scotland we cannot promiſe you any place 
of ſafety ; and in any other of our dominions we cannot hold 
it convenient, all things conſidered ; wherefore we conceive, 
that the beſt way would be for your lordſhips to give in, by 
way of proteſtation, or remonſtrance, your exceptions againſt 
this aſſembly and parliament to our commiſſioner, which may 
be ſent by any mean man, fo he be truſty, and deliver it at 
his entering into the church ; but we would not have it to be 
either read or argued in this meeting, where nothing but par- 
tiality is to be expected, but to be repreſented to us by him; 
which we promiſe to take ſo into conſideration, as becometh a 
prince ſenſible of his own intereſt and honour, joined with the 
equity of your defires; and you may reſt ſecure, that though 
perhaps we may give way for the preſent, to that which will be 
prejudicial both to the church and our own government, yet 
we ſhall not leave thinking in time how to remedy both. 

„We muſt likewiſe intimate unto you, that we are ſo far 
from conceiving it expedient fox you, or any of my lords of 
the clergy to be preſent at this nxeting, as we do ablolutely 
diſcharge your going thither ; and for, your abſence, this ſhall 
be to you, and every of you, a ſufficient warrant : in the 
interim, your beſt courſe will be to remain in our kingdom of 
England, till ſuch time as you receive our farther order, where 
we ſhall provide for your ſubſiſtence; though not in a meaſure as 
we could wiſh, yet, in ſuch a way as you ſhall not be in want. 

Thus you have our pleaſure briefly fignified unto you, 
which we doubt not but you will take in good part : you can- 
not but know, that what we do in this, we are neceſſitated 
to; fo we bid you farewell. 


„ Whitchall, Aug. 6. 1639. 
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have already obſerved, that the late peace between the 
King and his ſubjects of Scotland, did not properly conſiſt in 
the ſeven articles of pacification, ſince there was no mention 
there of the true ground of the quarrel, but only of what 
paſſed after the breach. Indeed both parties agreed to lay 
down their arms; but the peace could not be ſaid to be con- 
eluded, ſo long as the motives of rupture ſtill ſubſiſted. If 
the demands of the Scots, and the king's anſwer be con— 
ſidered, ſuch ambiguity on both fides will appear, that the 
peace muſt have been deemed very doubtful. The Scots 
reduced their demands to this, That they might enjo 
their religion and liberties, according to the eccleſiaſtical and 
civil laws of the kingdom, offering in return all obedience 
to his majeſty, which could be required or expected of 
loyal ſubjects.” The king granted this their defire in the 
ſame-words, and on the ſame conditions. But there was a 
palpable ambiguity as well in the demand, as in the anſiver. 
The Scots underſtood by the laws of the kingdom, thoſe that 
were in force before king James's acceſhon to England, and 
all the innovations by them complained of ; but the king 
meant ſuch as were enacted ſince that time. The condition 
was no leſs equivocal, for the obedience promiſed by the 
Scots, related to the obſervance of the ancient laws, but 
that expected by the king, was founded upon the late laws. 
Both parties muſt have perceived the equivocation in what 
was to be the foundation of the peace, ſince neither of the 
parties could be ignorant of the occaſion of the breach. But 
however, both fides feigned not to perceive it, in order to be 
freed from their embarraſſment in taking up arms. The Scots 
had flattered themſelves, that conſidering the diſcontents 
which reigned in England, the king would not be able to 
raiſe an army to reduce them to obedience. But contrary to 
their expectation, they ſaw him near their borders, at the 


head of twenty thouſand men, whilſt they had not above 


twelve thouſand, without reckoning his fleet, which inter- 
rupted their trade. It was therefore their intereſt to endeavour 
by all means to avoid a decifion of the quarrel by arms, 
The loſs of a battle would have certainly reduced them to 
flavery, Beſides, their friends in England difluaded them 
from running any hazard, and made them hope, they ſhould, 
very ſhortly, put it out of the king's power to hurt them. 
Fot theſe reaſons, they were contented with the general 


The earl of Traquair. The king is always preſent in the general aſſem- 
. bly, 7 himſelf or commiſſioner. 
7 


e king, in his letter to archbiſhop ora Nod, ordered him to give 
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demand of their religion and liberties, in order to gain time, 
knowing, that when matters came to be diſculled, they ſhoul:! 
find means to include all their pretenſions in this general 
demand. The king, on his fide, was no leſs embarraſſed. 
Though he had an army ſuperior in number of troops, he 
was apprehenſive of treacheries, or at leaſt, that the Engliſh 
ſubjects would not cheerfully venture their lives for his ſake : 
ſo that the loſs of a battle would not only have occaſioned the 
loſs of Scotland, but even put his affairs in England in a very 
ill ſituation. Therefore, though he could not poffibly be 
ignorant of what the Scots meant by their religion and laws, 
finding they did not explain themſelves more clearly, he 
took them at their word, in a belief, that at a more conve- 
nient ſeaſon, it would be in his power to give theſe terms 
the ſenſe that to him ſeemed moſt natural. It may therefore 
be affirmed, that this peace, which yet decided nothing, was 
concluded upon very uncertain foundations, and that both 
parties when they laid down, were in much the ſame ſtate 
as wher they took up their arms. But it was eaſy to foreſee, 
a time would come, when it would be neceflary to explain 
what hitherto remained in obſcurity, 

The biſhops failed not, according to the king's advice, to 
preſent a declinator or proteſtation to the high commiſſioner 4, 
who receiving 1t publicly as he was going into the church, 


was contented with ſending it to the king, without communi. 


cating it to the aſſembly “. The king was defirous to have 
ſuch a paper in his hands, that he might uſe it upon occaſion, 
or at a more proper time. 

In this general affembly held at Edinburgh by the king's 
order, the high commiſſioner had ſufficient intereſt to hinder 
any mention of the former aſſembly at Glaſgow. Neverthe- 
leſs, there paſſed ſeveral acts very diſagreeable to the king, 
to which however the high commiſſioner gave his conſent. 

The firſt contained the cauſes of the evils that had lately 
happened in the kirk of Scottand. Theſe cauſes, being ſix 
in number, were in ſubſtance : “ x. The preſſing of the 
ſervice-book, the books of canons and of conſecration and 
ordination, and the high commiſſion. 2. The five articles 
of Perth. 3. The changing the government of the kirk 
into epiſcopal government. 4. The civil places conferred 
on kirkmen. 5. The keeping and authorizing the affem- 
blies in 1606, 1608, 1610, 1616, 1617, and 1618. 6. The 
want of lawful and free general afſerablies.” It was there- 
fore ordained by this act, that all theſe things ſhould be 
aboliſhed, and the kirk reſtored to its former ſtate. To this 
act the high commiſſioner conſented verbally, and promiſed 
to have it ratified in the enſuing parliament. Another act alto 
paſſed foff the better keeping the lord's-day. 

After which followed a ſupplication of the general afſembly 


to the commiſſioner, defiring that a book called, The large 


Declaration; and written by Dr. Balcanquel, dean of Durham, 
a Scotchman, againſt his countrymen, might be called in, 
To this the commiſſioner gave no other anſwer, but that he 
would ** impart the fame to his majeſty.“ 

Then was prefented to the high commiſſioner another ſup- 
plication from the affembly, and the lords of the privy-coun- 
ct], wherein they petitioned, that it might be enjoined by act 
of council, that the confeſſion and covenant ſhould be ſub— 
ſcribed by all his majeſty's ſubjects in Scotland, of what rank 
ſoever. The high commiſſioner anſwered, by advice of th: 
council, That he thought himſelf bound in conſcience to 
approve of the covenant, and as carl of Traquaire, would 
ſubſcribe it as heartily as any ſubject in the kingdom; but as 
the king's commiſſioner he could not do it, unleſs a clauſe 
was added, that this covenant was the ſame with that ſubſcribed 
by king James VI. in the years 1580, 1581, and 1590. 
Whereupon the aſſembly made a new act, enjoining all the 
members of the kirk to ſign the covenant, with this clauſe 
prefixed to the names of the ſubſcribers : 

We ſubſcribe this covenant according to the explana- 
tion it hath received from the general aſſembly, that is, as 
declaring the five articles of Perth, the government of th: 
kirk by biſhops, and the beſtowing civil places on kirkmen, 
to be unlawful within this kirk.” 


After that, the aſſembly reſolved to preſent a petition to 
the king, to pray him to cauſe the acts to be ratified by the. 


parliament, That done, they appointed the laſt Tueſday in 
July 1640, for holding another general aſſembly at Aberdeen, 
without conſulting the high commiſſioner, 

The acts paſſed in this aſſembly plainly ſhew what the Scots 
meant by their religion, namely, that profeſſed in 1580. The 
aſſembly had alſo determined, contrary to the king's preten- 


in a 13838 2 aſſembly, but that it ſhould not be read 0! 
argued in the meeting, where, as he ſays, nothing but partiality was to be 
expected. Ruſhworth, tom. III. p. Son ; 6 part Tok 
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ſions, that epiſcopacy was aboliſhed * by the confeſſion of 
faith in the year 1580, though the biſhops were not ſo much 
as mentioned. . Whereas, the king pretended, the religion of 
the kingdom was that which was actually ptofeſſed fince the 
year 1606, and fince eſtabliſhed by ſeveral acts of parliament 
and general aſſemblies. On the contrary, the aſſembly of 
Edinburgh declared, that the aſſemblies held from 1606 to 
1618, were void, and thereby annulled the acts of parliament 
by which they were confirmed and ratified. As to the cove- 
nant, the ſame aflembly, in pretending to admit of the clauſe 


annexed by the earl of Traquair, had rendered it of no effect, 


by an additional explanation. The earl was much blamed 
for not ſtoutly oppoſing this interpretation; nay, when he 
came to give the king an account of his commiſſion, a Scotch 
biſhop © accuſed him of treaſon, and offered to ſuffer as a 
traitor, if he did not make good his accuſation. 

By what had paſſed in the aſſembly, the king ſaw plainly 
what he was to expect from the parliament, which met pre— 
ſently after the ſepagation of the aſſembly. Before the ratifi- 
cation of the acts of the aſſembly was propoſed, they pre- 
ſented to the high-commiſſioner fome acts, which ſhewed 
they were no leſs bent to maintain the privileges of the people, 
and guard againſt the artifices by which the court had for 
forty years cauſed the parliament to paſs what they pleaſed. 
I have mentioned elſewhere the manner of chuſing the lords 
of the articles in the parliament of Scotland, but it is neceſſary 
to explain it a little more fully, for the better underſtanding 
how advantageous to the king this method was grown. Ever 
fince the reign of David Bruce, that is, for about three 
hundred years, it had been cuſtomary in Scotland, that when 
the parliament met, there were elected a certain number of 
noblemen, biſhops, barons, and burgeſſes, who were called 
lords of the articles. The buſineſs of this ſelect committee 
was to examine and prepare the bills which were to be moved 
in parliament; and as they had power to reject ſuch as they 
did not judge necefſlary or convenient, it ſeldom happened 
that thoſe they admitted were ever thrown out. The manner 
of election, ſettled at a time when the inconveniences could 


not be foreſeen, was thus: The body of rhe nobility nomi- 


nated eight biſhops, theſe biſhops named eight lords, the 
fixtcen elect biſhops and lords chole eight barons ?, theſe 
twenty-four elected eight burgeſſesd . This cuſtom ſubſiſted 
without many inconveniences, till James VI. attempted to 
reſtore epiſcopacy. That prince, as we have ſeen, began 
with reſtoring the biſhops and lay-abbots, to their ſeats in 
parliament ; and thereby had the votes of all the repreſenta— 
tives of the church at his command. So the nobility, in 
chuſing eight biſhops, could name none but what were devoted 
to the king, from whom they received their benefices, 
Theſe eight biſhops made it their chief care to name eight 
lords, on whom the king could depend. Theſe fixteen never 
failed to chuſe eight barons of the ſame party, and conſe- 
quently, the eight burgeſſes elected by the twenty-four, were 
likewiſe friends of the court. By this means, the king ob- 
tained of the parliament the forementioned acts, to reſtore 
epiſcopal government in the kirk, notwithſtanding all the en- 
aeavours of the general aſſemblies. This gave occafion alſo 
ro the complaint publicly diſperſed in writing, that Charles I. 


in his journey to Scotland, had uſed unlawful methods to 


obtain the two acts concerning religion, of which I have 


ſpoken. It is ſaid, that among the eight lords then choſen 


by the biſhops, there were three ſuſpected of popery. 


As fince that time the face of affairs had been much 


changed in Scotland, and the king had no longer any power 
there, the parliament, which met by his majeſty's order at 
<4inburgh in the year 1639, reſolved to prevent the incon— 
veniences flowing from the election of the lords of the 


articles. To that purpoſe they preſented to the high-com- 


miſſioner an act, declaring null and void whatever ſhould be 


done in parliament, before the ancient way of electing the 


lords of the articles ſhould be altered. This a& was founded 
not only upon the forementioned inconveniences, but chiefly 


| = 74 the parliament's diſpoſition to aboliſh entirely the order 
O 


biſhops, from whence followed an abſolute neceſſity to alter 
the manner of chufing the lords of the articles. Befides, in all 


appearance, the parliament was willing to obviate thereby 


the king's demand, that fourteen miniſters or lay-abbots of 
his chuſing might ſupply the place of the biſhops ©- 
Beſides this act, which was very material at this juncture, 


They not only aboliſhed it, but alſo determined, that it was unlawful 
in the church of Scotland. Ruſhworth, tom. III. p. 955. 
* It was the archbiſhop of St. Andrew's, and the Nope of Roſs, and 


Brichen. Annals, p- 790. 


2 Or lairds. 
d Theſe thirty-two, with the eight officers of the crown, made up the 


ſelect committee, called, lords of th ic] ; he ki 
# choſe the eight biſhops, — ER PvE 


the parliatnent preſented alſo ſeveral others, all tending to 
leflen the king's prerogative. 

* 2, By the ſecond it was enacted, that the coin ſhould 
not be meddled with, but by advice of parliament. 

* 3. By the third, that no ſtranger ſhould be entruſted” 
with keeping of any caſtles, nor other perſon put in them, 
but by advice of the eſtates.” This was becaule the king had 
lately made two Engliſhmen governors of the caſtles of Edin- 
burgh and Dunbarton. 

** 4+ That no patent of honour be granted to any ſtranger, 
but ſuch as have a competency of land-rent in Scotland. 

5. That no commiſſion of juſticiary or licutenancy may 
be granted but for a limited time. 

* 6. They proteſted againſt the precedency of the lord- 
treaſurer, and lord privy-ſeal, becauſe as they alleged, the 
ſame was not warranted by a pofitive law.” 

There were others of the ſame nature, all prejudicial to 
the King, but which it is needleſs to infert. It may well 
be thought, the high-commiſſioner did not believe himſelf 
ſuthciently authoriſed to give his conſent to all thele acts, 
without informing his majeſty. 

The King ſeeing what courſe his affairs were taking in the 
parliament of Scotland, plainly perceived by theſe firſt pro- 
ccedings, that his commiſſioner would be little able to follow 
his inſtructions, and therefore, ordered him by letter only to 
prorogue the parliament till the 2d of June the next year 
1640, and if he met with oppolition, to declare that the 
members who ſhould continue to aflemble were guilty of 
high-treaſon. This order, being ſignified to the parliament, 
met not with that compliance the king perhaps had expected. 
They broke up however, but in ſuch a manner as was no lefs 
diſagreeable to the king, than if they had continued their 
ſeſſion. Before they parted, they made a declaration, im— 
porting that the carl of Traquair had not power to prorogue 
the parliament upon the king's letters, without the content 
of the parliament itſelf. That this order was owing to 
miſinformations, the parliament not having given the king 
any offence or caule of complaint. That hitherto the par- 
liament were never prorogued without their own content, and 
conſequently this prorogation was contrary to the ulage of 
the kingdom. They complained moreover, that the carl of 
Traquair and the council had ſeveral ways violated the privi- 
leges of*the parliament, during this ſelfion. In ſhort, they 
declared, that though they might lawtully remain aſiembled, 
notwithſtanding the prorogation they were willing to break 
up, in order to give the king a proof of their obedience ; 
but however, thought proper to leave a committee of jome of 
each cſtate, to preſent a remonſtrance to his majeſty and at- 
tend his gracious anſwer, and to aſſure the king on all occa- 
ſions of the parhament's ſincere intention to pay him all due 
obedience, The declaration concluded with a proteſtation, 
that if any outrages and inſolencies ſhould be committed, they 
could not be imputed to them, fince they were conftrained 
to uſe the propereſt means to ſecure the kirk and ſtate from 
the impending miſery and confuſion. 

Purtuant to the power given them by the parliament, the 
committee ſent the earl of Dumtermling and the lord Low- 
don to preſent a remonſtrance to his majeſty. But the King 
refuſed to give theſe depuries audience, as coming without 
warrant from the high-commiſſioner, and without communi— 
cating to him the occaſion of their journey. After their 
departure, the king ſent for the earl of Traquair, and ordered 
him to report to the council what had palled in Scotland 
ſince the pacification. It was upon this lord's report, and 
without hearing what the Scots had to ſay in their defence, 
that the council of England unanimouſly declared, it was 
abſolutely neceflary to reduce the Scots to their duty by force 
of arms. Mean while, as this reſolution ſeemed a little too 
haſty, fince it was not yet known what the Scots wight plead 
in their vindication, the king perceiving how prejudicial this 
precipitation might be to him, gave the committee of Idin- 
burgh leave to ſend their depuries. But this was more for 
decency, than to ſee whether there would be any reaſon to 
alter the reſolution already taken, the king not being ignorant 
of what could be ſaid on this occaſion. 

[1640] Purſuant to the king's permithon, four deputies 
came prelently after, namely, the earl of Dumtermling, the 
lord Lowdon, Sir William Douglats, and Mr. Robert 
Berkley, and preſented to him two petitions. The firſt 


© The parliament allowed the high-commiſſioner to name the eight lords, 
who ſhould have been named by the biſhops, but proteſted it ſhould be no 
precedent for the future ; and they went on roundly to take away the lords 
of the articles entirely. When it was debated about what was to be brought 
in, in lieu of the biſhops, the commiſſioner urged for the king to have fourteen 
lay-abbots to repreſent the third eſtate; but it was voted, that the third 
eſtate ſhould be completed by ſmall barons, who were to repreſent the 

commonalty, Ruſhworth, tom. III. p. 955. 
During 
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was from the late general aſſembly held at Edinburgh, who, 
after thanking him for being pleaſed to conſent that eccle- 
fiaſtical affairs ſhould be determined in the aſſembly of the 
kirk, prayed him to ratify their conſtitutions by the parlia- 
ment. By the other petition, the four deputies defired to 
be heard before ſome of the counſellors of both kingdoms, 
and that the earl of Traquair's report to the council of Eng- 
land might} be given them in writing under his hand. The 
King thought not proper to grant either of theſe articles. How- 
ever, he appointed a committee of the council to hear them, 
to which the deputies would not agree, ſaying, they were 
ſent to his majeſty to juſtify the proceedings of the parliament 
of Scotland, and not to the council of England, who had no 
Juriſdiction over the Scots. To remove this objection, the 
King was pleaſed to hear them himſelf, in the preſence of the 
committee he had appointed. The lord Lowdon made a 
long ſpeech in vindication of their tranſactions in Scotland; 
for that was the ſole motive of the deputation. But the king 
feigning to believe, and being very willing to ſuppoſe they 
were come to treat with him of an agreement, objected to 
them, that their powers were inſufficient, fince they could 
neither offer nor accept of any terms. A few days after, the 
council of England declared, that the Scotch deputies had 
power only to juſtify the proceedings of their countrymen. 
And indeed, they had been ſent only for that purpoſe, and 
not to treat with the king d. 

It was reſolved, as I ſaid, in the council of England, to 
reduce the Scots to obedience by force. It is neceſſary there- 
fore to ſhew upon what this reſolution was founded. Though 
the king was by no means pleaſed with the acts of the general 
aſſembly of Edinburgh, he had no reaſon however to com- 
Plain, ſince they were approved by his high-commiſſioner, 
authorized for that purpoſe by a commiſſion under the great 
ſeal, Wherefore being defirous to hinder theſe acts from 
being ratified by the parliament, he thought 1t more proper 
to ground the breach occaſioned by the prorogation of the 
parhament of Scotland, upon the proceedings of the parlia- 
ment than upon thoſe of the aflembly. He complained 
therefore, 

* 1. That under pretence of his having promiſed a free 
parliament, they. had carried that freedom fo far as to imagine, 
that it was not to be limited with their own conditions, ſub- 
ſcribed by the lord Lowdon, which were, to enjoy their 
religion and liberties, according to the eccleſiaſtical and civil 
laws of their kingdom. For it was evident, that the parlia— 
ment had far excecded the bounds cſtabliſhed by the laws. 

% 2, If they object, that they aſſume this liberty by our 
allowing of the covenant, and commanding our former high- 
commiſſioner the lord marquis of Hamilton, and other our 
ſubjects to ſubſcribe it; the anſwer is very ready, that there 
is a great difference between the covenant and band ſubſcribed 
by our commandment, and their band ; for that covenant and 
band was made by our late father king James of bleſſed me— 
mory, anno 1580, and obligeth thoſe that ſwear to it, that 
they ſhould mutually aſſiſt one another, as they ſhould be 
commanded by the King, or any authorized by him. But 
this new band was made without our conſent, and by it they 
ſwear, mutually to aſſiſt one another, not accepting the king. 
Neither can the earl of Traquair's ſubſcription or allowance 
of the covenant be any warrant for their rebellious courſes, 
ſeeing they did humbly ſupplicate, ©* that they may be allowed 
and warranted to ſubſcribe it;“ which clearly evinces, that 
what they did before, and of themſelves, without warrant of 
authority, was neither laudable nor warrantable. Befides, it 
appears by what 1s prefixt to the earl of Traquair's ſubſcrip- 
tion, that by the covenant he meant the ſame with that 
of 1580. | 

6 3, Since the parliament, they have, without any autho- 
rity or commiſſion from us, taken upon them to levy and 
raiſe forces in ſeveral parts of the kingdom; and have aſſigned 
them a rendezvous, and a day to be in a readineſs to 
march. : 

% 4. They have made proviſions of great quantities of 
artillery, munition and arms, from foreign parts, which they 


have ready in magazine to make uſe of againſt us their, 


ſovereign. 
* 5. They have of themſelves laid taxes and impoſitions 


4 During theſe commiſſioners ſtay in England, many ſecret councils were 
held with them by the diſcontented Engliſh; chiefly by the favourers of 
preſbytery, and thoſe who had ſuffered in the ſtar chamber, or high-com- 
miſſion, the earls of Eſſex, Bedford, and Holland; the lord Say, Mr. 
Hampden, and Pym, and others of great intereſt and quality, were deep in 
with them. Whitelock, p. 3. The lord Savile in particular, with great 
vehemence preſſed them to engage in a new war, and among other motives, 
brought them engagements in writing from moſt of the greateſt peers in 
England, to join with them, and aſſiſt them when they ſhould come into 
England with an army. But theſe engagements were diſcovered at the treaty 
of Rippon to have been a baſe forgery, Burnet's Mem, of Hamil. p. 165. 


of ten marks in every hundred upon all and every our ſub- 
jects, according to their ſeveral revenues; and this they 
exacted with the greateſt rigour and tyranny that can be 
imagined, 

* 6. They have cauſed to be framed and publiſhed, ſundry 
falſe, ſeditious and ſcandalous papers and pamphlets ; and 
amongſt others, one entitled, An Information from the 
eſtates of the kingdom of Scotland, to the kingdom of Eng- 
land, &c. which we have cauſed to be burnt by the hand of 
the hangman. | 

% 7. They have refuſed the lord Eſtrick, governor of our 
caſtle at Edinburgh, timber, and other materials neceſlary 
for reparation of the works lately fallen down there, notwith- 
ſtanding our expreſs commandment by our letters to them, 
upon their allegiance to furniſh them. 

© 8, They have committed ſundry outrages and violences 
upon the perſons of ſome of the garriſons at Edinburgh, that 
came out of the caſtle to buy victuals. 

* 9. They have begun to raiſe works and fortifications 
againſt the ſaid caſtle, thereby to block up that our royal 
fort, and to render it unuſeful. And they have fortified 
ſundry other places in that our kingdom, and particularly 
Inſgarvy, where they have mounted divers pieces of ordnance. 

© 10. They have lately impriſoned the lord of Southeſk, 
and ſundry others of quality, for not adhering to them, and 
ſor their fidelity to us. 

* 11, The magiſtrates of Edinburgh have upon ſundry 
occaſions refuſed to yield us due obedience, alleging, that 
they have delivered up the power of governing the town 
into the hands of the committee of the pretended tables, by 
which they have not only voluntarily diſabled themſelves to 
ſerve us, but have incurred the guilt of high treaſon, by 
conferring upon any that power of government which they 
derive and hold from us alone.” 

Of theſe eleven articles nine were inconfiderable, As 
after the prorogation of the parliament, the Scots had great 
reaſon to fear the king intended to renew the war, the pre- 
cautions they took for their defence, could not be deemed a 
Juſt cauſe of invading them, though their fears had been vain, 
At leaſt, all theſe proceedings could have been eaſily repaired 
by the concluſion of a good peace. But the moſt materia! 
article, on which the king chiefly infiſted, was, 

© 12, A letter communicated to him by the earl of Tra— 
quair, and which had been intercepted by his lordſhip. I: 
was written to the king of France by the chief of the malc- 
contents to deſire his aſſiſtance. The letter follows, with 
this indorſement, * Au Roy,” which, as his majeſty obſerved, 
is in France always underſtood from thoſe ſubjects only to 
their natural prince, | 


wh 3% © 
«© YOUR majeſty being the refuge and ſanctuary ol 

afflicted princes and ſtates, we have found it neceſſary to 
ſend this Gentleman, Mr. Colvil, to repreſent unto you: 
majeſty the candour and ingenuity, as well of our actions and 
proceedings, as, of our intentions, which we defire to br 
engraven and written to the whole world with a beam © 0: 
the ſun, as well as to your majeſty, We therefore mol! 
humbly beſeech you (Sir) to give faith and credit to him, 
and to all that he ſhall ſay on our part, touching us and ou: 
affairs; being moſt aſſured (Sir) of an aſſiſtance equal to you: 
wonted clemency heretofore, and ſo oftey ſhewed to this 
nation, which will not yield the glory to any other wha 
ſoever to be eternally, Sir, 

* Your majeſty's moſt humble, moſt obedient, 

«© and moſt affectionate ſervants, 


Rothes. Montroſe. Leſly. Marre. 
Montgomery. 
Lowdon. Forreſter.“ 


This letter, though no date appears, was writ before the 
peace, At leaſt, the lord Lowdon, who was committed t9 
the Tower on that account, affirmed it, and I do not find he 
was ever contradicted. On the other hand, the king who 
pretended to receive great advantages from this letter, nev*! 
ſaid it was penned fince the ſigning of the articles of paci!- 
cation. From whence it may be inferred, either the ſub- 


Hiſtory of his Time. p. 37. Hiſtory of the Stuarts, p. 141, &c. 

* It is in the original Raye (which ſignifies a Thornback) inſtead of Rf 
or Rayon; for which reaſon it ſeems, after the letter was figned by (is 
the covenanting lords, it. was rejected by the lord Maitland, becauſe it 
falſe French; and ſo it was laid aſide, and never again taken into conſide!i 
tion: but one taking up the letter, brought it to Traquair. Mem. of Dub 
Hamilton, p. 161. It was ſaid, however, that the Scots Were encourage, 
to take up arms from cardinal Richelieu, by his chaplains, Chamberlain 4 
Con. Scots; and by letters which a page of his brought to ſeveral in Es 
land and Scotland, Whitelock, P-. 33. Coke. p. 325. 
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ſeribers forgot to date it, or the date was not ſerviceable to 
roduced it. However this be, though the 
letter was never ſent to France, ſince it was put into the hands 
of the earl of Traquair in Scotland, the king, who had 
reſolved to renew the war, made great uſe of it to vindicate 
his conduct. He pretended, the Scots deſigned to introduce 


a foreign army into their country to invade England, and 


therefore he was indiſpenſably obliged to defend his Engliſh 
ſubjects. But it will be ſeen hereafter, that he did not reap 
from it all the advantages he expected. 

Upon this foundation however, he reſolved to renew the 
war with Scotland. But though he alleged many reaſons, 
as we have ſeen, it is certain, the chief motive was the aboli- 
tion of epiſcopacy, to which he could not conſent. If this 
ſingle point could have been adjuſted, the reſt were not con- 
ſiderable enough to oblige the two parties to take up arms 
again. So the whole queſtion of right between Charles and 
the Scots was reduced to this: whether James and Charles 
could alter the government of the kirk of Scotland, notwith- 
ſtanding the oppoſition of the Kirk itſelf ; and whether the 
Scots might demand the abolition of epiſcopacy, eſtabliſhed 
upon the ruins of preſbytery, on the pretence of artifices 
practiſed by the court to get theſe acts paſled. 

The war being reſolved, the king took all poſſible meaſures 
to have a numerous army, by taxing, as uſual, each county 
to find a certain number of troops. On the other hand, a 
ſea-fight between the Spaniards and Dutch, near the coaſt of 
England, furniſhed the King with a pretence to renew his 
warrants for the payment of ſhip- money. As on this occaſion 
the Dutch, who were the aggreflors, had ſhewn little regard 
to the ſovereignty of the fea aſſumed by the King, his 
majeſty loudly complained of the affront he had received, 
and upon this foundation ſeemed bent to equip a powerful 
fleet to preſerve the dominion of the ſea, and defend the 
Kingdom. Wherefore he ordered ſhip-money, as well as the 
arrears of that tax, to be levied with great ſeverity. The 
ſheriff of Northamptonſhire having ſent to court a petition 
of the county againſt ſhip-money t, the council reprimanded 
him very ſharply, commanding him to do his office on pain 
of exemplary puniſhment. On the other hand, fir John 
Finch bcing made lord-keeper 5 upon the death of the lord 
Coventry, made a ſpeech to the judges, to exhort them to 
uſe in their circuits all their authority to promote this tax, 
So it was evident the king was reſolved to compaſs his ends, 
let what would be the conſequence, and that this impoſition 
was grown by degrees a ſtanding tax upon the people. 

At laſt, the King appointed Algernoon Piercy carl of Nor- 
thumberland for general of the army againſt Scotland, and 

ve him for lieutenant-general Thomas lord Wentworth, 
33 of Ireland, lately made earl of Strafford. As he 
always dreaded the correſpondents the Scots had in England, 
and for that reaſon durſt not truſt his council with all his 
affairs, he appointed a ſecret, council, conſiſting of three per— 
ſons only, namely, the archbiſhop of Canterbury, the mar- 
quis of Hamilton, and the earl of Strafford h. Theſe three 
entirely directed the king's moſt important affairs, and were 
the perſons, that after mature deliberation adviſed him to 
call a parliament. But as the king objected to them, that 
before the ſubſidies, which the parliament ſhould grant, could 
be paid, he ſhould be reduced to great ftraits ; the ſecret 
council provided againſt this inconvenience, by adviſing him 
to borrow of each of his counſellors or others, who ſhould be 
willing to lend, the ſums he ſhould want to ſupply his preſent 
occaſions. The carl of Strafford alone ſubſcribed 20,0001. 
The example of the counſellors being followed by ſome other 
lords, the King was enabled to make preparations for the 
war, before he had received any aid from the parliament. So 
the parliament was called for the 13th of April, and a few 
days after the king publiſhed a proclamation, to revoke the 
ſame patents which had ſerved to eſtabliſh monopolics, though 
they had been revoked once before without any effect. 

The parliament being aſſembled at Weſtminſter, on the 
day appointed, the king went to the houſe of lords, and made 


the following ſpeech to both houſes: 


* My lords and gentlemen, 
* THERE was never a king that had a more great and 
weighty cauſe to call his people together than myſelf ; I will 
Hot trouble you with the particulars ; I have informed my 


Sir Chriſtopher Yelverton high-ſheriff of Northamptonſhire (Rapin by 
55 lays of Northumberland) ſent, incloſed in a letter, a copy (under the 

nd of the clerk of the peace) of a preſentment made by the grand 
Wy, at a quarter-ſefſions concerning ſhip-money, Ruſhworth, tom. III. 
991, 992, 


{* He was created baron of Fordwick in Kent, April 7, Ibid. tom. III. 
1102, 


2 
4 


* The affairs of ſtate were principally managed by the archbiſhop of 


543 
lord-keeper, and commanded him to ſpeak ; and defire your - 
attention,” 


Then fir John Finch lord-keeper, ſpoke thus : 


* My lords, and you the knights, citizens, and burgeſles 
of the houſe of commons, 

** You are here this day aſſembled by his majeſty's gracious 
writ and royal command, to hold a parliament, the general, 
ancient, and greateft council of this renowned kingdom. By 
you, as by a elect choice and abſtract, the whole kingdom 
is preſented to his majeſty's royal view, and made happy in 
the beholding of his excellent and ſacred perſon. All of you, 
not only the prelates, nobles, and grandees, but in your per- 
ſons that are of the houſe of commons, every one, even the 
meaneſt of his majeſty's ſubjects, are graciouſly allowed to 
participate and ſhare in the honour of thoſe counſels, that 
concern the great and weighty affairs of the king and king- 
dom. You come all armed with the votes and ſuffrages of 
the whole nation: and I aflure myſelf, your hearts are filled 
with the zealous and humble affection to his majeſty's perſon 
and government, that ſo juſt, ſo pious, and ſo gracious a 
King, hath reaſon to expect from all his ſubje&s, I doubt 
not, but you rejoice at this day's meeting, and methinks you 
ſhould do ſo too; and good reaſon you have to do fo, and 
with all humbleneſs of heart to acknowledge, the great good- 
neſs of his majeſty, who ſequeſtring the memory ot all former 
diſcouragements in preceding aflemblies, is now of a fatherly 
affection to his people, and a confidence that they will not 
be failing in their duty to him, who is pleaſed graciouſly to 
invite you and all his loving ſubjects to a ſacred unity of 
hearts and affections, in the ſervices of him and of 


the com- 
mon-wealth, and in the execution of thoſe one ie r 


only to the honour of his majeſty, and to the good preſerva— 
tion of you all. His majcſty's kingly reſolutions are ſeated 
in the ark of his ſacred breaſt, and it were a preſumpiion of 
too high a nature, for any Uzzah uncalled to touch it : yet 
his majeſty's is now pleaſcd to lay by the ſhining beams of 
majeſty, as Phoebus did to Phaeton, that the diſtance between 
ſovereignty and ſubjection ſhould not bar you of that filial 
freedom of acceſs to his perſon and counſcls, offiv let us be— 
ware how, with the ſon of Clymene, we aim af the guid— 
ing of the chariot, as if that were the only teftiminy of 
fatherly affection: and let us ever remember, that though 
the king ſometimes lays by the beams and rays of majeſty, 
he never lays by majeſty itſclf, 

In former parliaments you have been adviſed with, for 
the preventing and diverting of thoſe dangers, which by 
foreign and more remote counſels, might have tended to 
the diſhonour and ruin of this nation; therein his maj-lty's 
great wiſdom and providence hath for many years eated you 
of that trouble, his majeſty having with great judgment and 
prudence not only ſeen and prevented our danger, but kept 
up the honour and ſplendor of the Engliſh crown, of which 
at this day we find the happy and comfortable experience; 
Almighty God having vouchſafed ſuch ſucceſs to his 
majeſty's counſels, that our fleece is dry, when it raineth 
blood in all the neighbouring ſtates. But what availeth this 
kingdom, Si foras hoſtem non inveniat, ſi modo domi inve- 
niat? You are now ſummoned to, counſels and reſolutions 
that more nearly concern you, to prevent a danger and dif- 
honour that Knocks at our gates, and that moves from ſuch, 
from whom we had little reaſon to ſuſpect it. It is well 
known upon what happy and folid counſols one of our wiſeſt 
kings made a match with Scotland tor his eldeſt daughter. 
We cannot forget (I am ſure we ſhould not) the bluflied ſuc- 
ceſs that waited upon thoſe counſels, when the crown of 
England deſcended upon king James of ever bleſſed and 
famous memory, who with the fulneſs of joy to all true 
Engliſh hearts, made his entry not by bloodihed. The wall 
of ſeparation was thereby taker away; and that glorious king, 
to make his word good, ſacſam cos in gentem unam, made 
all England rcjoice, and Scotland I am ture had no reaſon to 
be ſorry for it: they participſted of Engliſh honours, the 
wealth and revenue of this nation thev ſhared in, and no 
good thing was with-holden from them ; ſuch was the large- 
neſs of heart in that moſt excellent king, and ſuch was the 
comfort we took in this fraternity, or rather unity: when 
both of us had but one brazen wall of fortification to look 
unto, the ſea, and all things. ſo equally and evenly carried 


Canterbury, the earl of Strafford, and lord Cottington. To theſe were added 


the earl of Northumberland, for ornament ; the biſtop of London, for his 
place, being lord-treaſurer ; the two ſecretaries, Vane and Windebank, for 
lervice and intelligence: only the marquis of Hamilton by his ſkill and 
intereſt meddled juſt fo far, and no farther, than he had a mind. Theſe 

rſons made up the committee of ſtate, reproachfully after called the 
Jams, and enviouſly then in the court, the Cabinet Council. Clarendon, 
tom. I, p. 117. | 
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between vs, that Tros Tyriuſque nullo diſcrimine habentur, 
His maieſty, our moſt gracious ſovereign, became heir, as 
well to his father's virtues as to his kingdoms, Pacatumque 
regit, &c. and in his gracious and tender affection to that 
nation, hath given as many indulgent teſtimonies of love and 
benignity as they could expect. Thus became we both like 
a land flowing with milk and honey : peace and plenty dwelt 
in our ſtreets, and we have had all our bleſhngs crowned with 
the ſweet hopes of perpetuity. God found out for my lord 
the king a companion mete for him, his royal confort, our 
moſt gracious queen, who, as the 1s not to be paralleled for 
her perſon and virtue, ſo hath ſhe made his majeſty and the 
whole kingdom moſt happy and bleſſed in the ſweeteſt pledges 
of their love, and our hopes, which ever ſtood like olive- 
branches about the throne or table: but which I ſorrow for, 
Civiles furores patriæ nimia infelicitas, and when his majeſty 
had moſt reaſon to expect a grateful return of loyalty and 
obedience from all the Scotiſh nation, ſome men of Belial, 
ſome Zeba, hath blown the trumpet there, and by their inſo— 
lencies and rebellious actions drawn many after them, to the 
utter deſertion of his majeſty's government; and his mazeſty's 
and his kingly farher's love and bounty to that nation quite 
forgotten, his goodneſs and picty unremembered. 

% They have lead a multitude after them into a courſe of 
d'ſlovalte and rebellious treaſon, ſuch as former times have 
not left in mention, nor this preſent age can any where equal; 
they have taken up arms againſt the Lord's anomted, their 
atſul prince, and undoubted ſovereign, and following the 


: 
! | cans; 
eee 


Wi s of ſome Ahithophel, they have ſeized on the 
tro hies of honour, and inveſted themiclves with regal power 
ond authority: ſuch, and ſo many acts of diſloyalty and diſ- 
obedience, as (let their pretences be what they will be) no 
true Engl or chriſtian heart, but muſt acknowledge them 
to be the effects of toul and horrid treaſon. 


© The 11ſt fummer his majeſty, at his own charge, and at 
{ exnmence of many of his faithful and loving ſubjects 
of England, went with an army, and then they took upon 
them the boldneſs to out-face and brave his royal army, with 
another of their own raiſing; yet for all this, his majeſty's 
094 nts was not leflened by that, nor could his gracious 
nature forget what he was to them, nor what they were to 
him ; but confidering with himſelf they were ſuch quos nec 
vincere, nee Vinci. glorioſum tucrat, out of his piety and 
clemency, choſe rather to paſs by their former mitcarriages, 
upon th-ir humble proteſtations of future loyalty and obe- 
ence, than by juſt vengeance to puniſh their rebellion. 
„But his majeſty (who is ever awake for the good and 


which hung over their heads, and by gaining time to purchaſe 
theinſelives more advantage for purſuing their rebellious 
purpolcs. 5 : IN 

„For ſince his majeſty came from Berwick, it is come to 
his certain knowledge, that inſtead of performing that loyalty 
and obcdience, which by the laws of God, of nature, and 
rations, they owe unto him, they have addrefled themſelves 
to ſorcign lates, and treated with them to deliver themſelves 
up to their protection and power (as by God s great provi— 
dence and goodneſs, his gracious majeſty is able to ſhew 
under the hands of the prime ring-leacers of that faction) 
than which nothing could be of more dangerous conſequence 
to this and his majeſty's other kingdoms. Whoſoever they 
be that do. or ſhall with England 1ll, they may know it to 
be of too tough a complexion and courage, to be aſſailed in 
the face, or to be ict upon at the fore-door: and therefore 
it is not unlikely, but they may (as in former times) find out 
2 poſtern-gate. | 

«© There were heretofore two of them, Scotland and Ire- 
land, and both of them had their ſeveral defences. 

<« Ireland, through his majeſty's juſt and prudent govern- 
ment, is not only reduced from the diſtemper of former 
times, but ſettled in ſuch a condition of peace, and during 
his majeſty's happy reign ſo altered and civilized, that inſtead 
af being a charge to him (as it was to his predeceſſors) hath 
yielded to him tome revenue, and his ſubjects there do daily 

ive very acceptable teſtimonies of their loyal and dutiful 

affeftion, both to his perſon and government. And now 
lately at the parliament aſſembled, they have not only with 
full and free conſent, made his majeſty a cheerful aid towards 
his preſent preparations, to reduce his diſaffected ſubjects in 
Jrotland to their due obedience, but they have alſo profeſſed 
and promiſed, that they will be ready with their perſons and 
eſtates, to the uttermoſt of their ability, for his majeſty's 
future ſupply, as his great occaſions, by the continuance of 
his forces againſt that diſtemper, ſhall require; ſo that the 
hopes of hurting England that way, are quite extinct. 
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Scotland then only remains, whither (as to a weak and 
diſtempered part of the body) all the rheums and fluxes of 
factious humours make away. 

His majeſty hath taken all theſe and much more into his 
princely conſideration ; and to avoid a maniteſt and apparent 
miſchief, threatened to this and his other kingdoms, hath 
relolved, by the means of a powerful army, to reduce them 
to the juſt and modeſt conditions of obedience, 

* It is a courſe his majeſty takes no delight in, but is 
forced unto it; for ſuch is his majeſty's grace and goodneis 
to all his ſubjects, and ſuch it is and will be to them (how 
undutiful and rebellious ſoever they now are) that if they put 
themſelves into a way of humility becoming them, his 
majeſty's piety and clemency will ſoon appear to all the world: 
but his majeſty will not endure to have his honour weighed at 
the common beam ; nor admit any to ſtep between him and 
his virtue : and therefore as he will upon no terms admit the 
mediation of any perſon whatſoever, ſo he ſhall judge it as 
high preſumption in any perſon to offer it, and as that which 
he muſt account moſt dangerous to his honour, to have any 
conceit, that the ſolicitation of others can, by any poſſibility, 
better incline him to his people than he is, and ever will be 
out of his own grace and goodneſs, 

** 'The charge of ſuch an army hath been thoroughly 
adviſed, and muſt needs amount to a very great ſum, ſuch as 
cannot be imagined to be found in his majeſty's coffers, 
which, how-empty ſoever, have neither yet been exhauſted 
by unncceflary triumphs, or ſumptuous buildings, or other 
magnificence whatſoever, but moſt of his own revenue, and 
hat ſocver hath come from his ſubjects, hath been by him 
employed for the common good and preſervation of the 
kingdom. And like vapours ariſing out of the earth, and 
gathered in a cloud, are fallen in ſweet and refreſhing ſhowers 
upon the ſame ground. Wherefore his majeſty hath now 
at this time called this parliament, the ſecond means under 
God's bleſſing to avert theſe public ealamitics threatened to 
all his kingdoms, by the mutinous behaviour of them. 

And as his majeſty's predeceflors have accuſtomed to do 
with your fore-fathers, fo his majeſty now offers you the 
honour of working together with himſelf, for the good of 
him and his, and for the common preſervation of yourſelves 
and your poſterity. 

% Counſels and deliberations that tend to benefit or Profit, 
may endure diſputes and debates, becauſe they ſeem only 
accompanied with perſuaſions; but deliberations that tend 
to prelervation are waited upon by neceſſity, and cannot 
endure either debate or delay; of ſuch nature arc the bleeding 
evils that are now to be provided againſt. 

This ſummer mult not be loſt, nor any minute of time 
toreſtowed, to reduce them of Scotland, leſt by protraction 
here they gain time and advantage to frame their parties with 
foreign ſtates, 

* His majeſty doth therefore defire, upon theſe preſſing 
and urgent occaſions, that you will for a while lay aſide al 
other debates, and that you would paſs an act for ſuch and 
fo many ſubſidies, as you in your hearty affection to him, 
and to your common good, ſhall think fit and convenient for 
ſo great an action; and withal, that you would haſten the 
payment of it, as ſoon as may be: and his majeſty affure: 
you all, thar he would not have propoſed any thing out © 
the ordinary way, but that ſuch is the ſtraitneſs of time, thar 
unleſs the ſubſidies be forthwith paſſed, it is not poſſible tor 
him to put in order ſuch things as muſt be prepared before 
lo great an army can be brought into the field. 

And indeed had not his majeſty upon the credit of hi: 
ſervants, and ſecurity out of his own ſtate, taken up ane 
iſſued between three and four hundred thouſand pounds, 
had not been poſiible for his majeſty to have provided the- 
things to begin with, which were neceffary for ſo great 
enterpriſe, and without which we could not have fecurc: 
Berwick and Carliſle, or avoided thoſe affronts which th. 
infolency of that faction might have put upon us, by injur- 
ing the perſons and fortunes of his loyal ſubje&s in the 
northern parts, 

To avoid all queſtion and diſpute that may ariſe, tovch— 
ing his majeſty taking tunnage and poundage, his maj! 4 
hath commanded me to declare unto you, that he hath tak: 
it only de facto, according to the example of former Kings. 
from the death of their paſt predeceſſors, until the parliament! 


had paſſed an act for it themſelves. That in like manber, 


his majeſty deſires not to claim it, but by grant of parliament; 
tor this purpoſe his majeſty hath cauſed a bill to be Preparcs! 
in the ſame form as it patled to his royal father of blcilc: 
memory, adding only words to give it him, trom the firſt of 
his majeſty's reign. | 

This and the bill of ſubſidies his majeſty expects ( 
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the preſling reaſons before delivered unto you) may be di- 
„atched with all ſpecd, which bis majeſty commanded me to 
tell vou he ſhall' graciouſly accept, as the welcome pledges 
of your loving, happy, and dutiful aftection to him, his 
perſon and government. | | | 

And his majeſty is graciouſly pleaſed to give you his 
royal word, that afterwards he will give you time for con. 
fidering of ſuch petitions as you ſhall conceive to be good 
for the commonwealth, even now betore you part, according 
as the ſcaſon of the year, and the great affairs in hand, will 
and what is now omitted, his majeſty will give you 


ermit; ; 
P lettuce and 


time to perfect towards winter, when your os on ane 
conveniency may better attend it, he knowing, well that theſe 
fubſidies can be but of little ule, without that more ainple 
ſupply which his majeſty expects upon the happy conclufion 
of this ſeſſion, and therein his majeſty 15 gracioully pleated 
(according to the ancient way of parliaments) to {tay till 
your juſt-grievances be heard and redreſſed. ; 
And his majeſty aſſures you, that he will go along wit! 
vou for vour advantage, though all the grac: us expreſſions 
of a juſt, a pious, and gracious King, to the end there may 
be ſuch a happy concluſion of this parliament, that it may 
be a cauſe of many more meetings with you. I have now 
delivered what I have in command from his majelty,” 

When the lord keeper had ended his ſpeech, the King 
ſaid, 

e Me lords, 

« YOU ſhall ſce he hath ſpoken nothing hyperbolically, 
or nothing but what I ſhall make good one way or other. 

« And becauſe he did mention a letter by my ſubjects in 
Scotland, who did ſeek to draw in foreign power for aid, 
here is the original letter, which I ſhall command him to 
read unto you. 

«© And becauſe it may touch a neighbour of mine, whom 
I will ſay nothing of but that which is juſt (God forbid I 
ſhould) tor my part, I think it was never accepted of by 
bim: indeed it was a letter to the French king, but I know 
not that ever he had it; for by chance 1 intercepted it as it 
was going unto him ; and therefore I hope you will under- 
ſtand me right in that.” 

His majeſty delivering the letter to the lord-keeper, his 
lordſhip began to read it, and oblerved as follows: 

The ſuperſcription of the letter is this, AU ROY. 
For the nature of which ſupericription, it is well known to 
all that know the ſtyle of France, that it is never written by 
any Frenchman to any, but to their own Hing; ang therefore 
being directed (AU ROY) it is to their own King, tor lo in 
effect they do by that ſuperſcription acknowledge.” 

Then his lordſhip having read the letter both in French 
and Engliſh, the king added as follows: 

« Ot theſe gentlemen that have ſet their hands to this 
letter, here is one, and I believe you would think it very 
ſtrange if I ſhould not lay him fait; and therefore I have 
figned a warrant to lay him cloſe priſoner in the Tower. 

„My lords, I think (but that I will not ſay pofitively, be- 
cauſe I will not ſay any thing here but what J am ſure of) 
I think I have the gentleman, that ſhould have carried the 
letter, faſt enough; but I know not, I ſay be miſtaken.” 

The king being withdrawn, the commons returned to their 
houſe, and choſe ferjcant Glanvile for their ſpeaker. 

The king imagined the parliament would take fire at. hear- 
ing the letter written by the Scotiſh lords to the King of 
France. And therefore immediately after the commons had 
preſented their ſpeaker, and appointed their committees, the 
lord Cottington reported to the upper houſe, that by his 
majeſty's command, he and ſecretary Windebank, with the 
attorney general, had examined the lord Lowdon in the Tower, 
and that Lowdon owned the letter to be his hand-writing, but 
alleged it was penned before the pacification, and never tent ', 
However, neither the lords nor commons would interpoſe in 
the affair. Some days after, the king ſent a meſſage to the 
to the commons by ſecretary Windebank, repreſenting to 
them the affronts and indignities he had received from the 
Scots: but the ſecretary's ſpeech was heard with great cold- 
neſs, without producing any apparent effect, Inſtead of con- 
cerning themſelves with the affairs of Scotland, the commons 
eagerly received a petition from the county of Hertford, com- 
plaining of ſundry grievances, as ſhip-money, monopolies, 
ſtar chamber, high commiſſion. Several ſpeeches not very 
favourable to the king, were made on this occaſion. The 
next day were read petitions from divers counties upon the 


There were (ſays Burnet) ſome ill inſtruments about the king, who 
adviſed him to proceed capitally againſt Lowdon, which it is believed went 
very far. However, the marquis of Hamilton, with the king's permiſſion, 
tried to gain Lowdon to the king, and finding hum pliant, they came to a 
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ſame ſubject; after which Mr. Pym roſe up, and reducing 
the grievances of the people to three heads, namelv, th: Tie 
vileges of parliament, innovations in religion, propricty of 
goods and cltates, made a long ipecch to ſhew, that in all 
thele things the nation's rights had been violated. 

On the 18th, it was moved to ſend for the rolls of the {tar 
chamber, to examine the proceſs againſt fir John Ellor and 
others, Then it was ordered, that the court-rolls contain NY 
Mr. Hampden's trial for rctuſing to pay thip-monev, ſhould 
be laid before the houſe, On the 2oth, the tfpeaker being 
examined, anſwered, that he had refuſed to put the quet— 
tion by his majeſty's expreſs command z u hercupon it was 
immediately voted to be a breach of pris lege. Ou the 211, 
both houſes were ordered to attend the k ng at Whitehall, 
where the lord Keeper ſpoke to them in this manner, in the 
king's preſence, 

* My lords and gentlemen, 

* LOU may well remember, upon the beginning of this 
parliament, bis majeſty commanded me to deliver upth vou 
the cauſes of calling it, which was for the aſſilance and 


lupply of his majeſty in fo great, weighty, and important 
aflairs, as ever King of England had to. require. at his ſub— 


jects hands. 
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and the charge all caſt away. It is not a great and ample 
lupply tor the perfecting of the work, that his miicity doth 
now expect, but it is ſuch a ſupply, as without which, the 
charge will be loſt, and the deſign fruſtrated, being built 
upon thoſe weighty reatons which tend to the infinite g00'! Of 
the kingdom, and preſervation of vou all. 

This done, his majeſty will give you ſcope and liberty 
to preſent your juſt grievances unto him, and he will hear 
them with a gracious car, and give them ſuch an anſwer, as 
you and ail the Kingdom (hall have reaſon to joy therein. 

+ His majeſty taketh notice of one particular, and that 
is concerning ſhip-money ; wherein his majeſty hath com— 
manded me. to declare thus much unto you: Firlt, his 
majeſty never had it in his royal heart to make an annual 
revenue of it, nor ever had a thought to make the leaſt 
benefit or profit of it: but whatſoever he did or intended in 
It, 1t was for the common good of you all; for the honour, 
glory, and ſplendor of this nation, and that every one of us 
are made ſharers and partakers in the benefits, fruits, and 
luccelies of it, which otherwiſe you would have felt the 
woes of it. He hath been fo far from making the cut 
benefit of it, that he hath expended great ſums of moncy 
out of his own coffers to. work with, to thoſe neccilary ends 
I have named unto you. 

The accompts of ſuch moneys fo received, have been 
brought to the council-rable, the moneys delivered to fir 
William Ruflel the treaſurer of the navy, and by them all ir 
may appear, whether there hath been a tulneſs and clearnets 
of truth in the diſburſements thereof, for the good and fatety 
of the kingdom, 

* It is true, his majeſty had once intended this year not 
to have taken that courſe, but an army, which his majcſty, 
lo juſt a king, for the preſervation of the kingdom, hath 
now taken into conſideration ; and I mult tell you, that his 
majeſty prizcth nothing more than his honour, aud he will 
not loſe for any carthly thing, his honour in the leaſt; they 
cannot make thole expreſfions of love, duty, and affection 
to him, which 
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„Ot all his Kingdoms this ought to be the neareſt and 


dearcit unto him; vet tor his kingdom of Ircland, the laſt 
parliament before this, the very ſecond day of the parlia- 
ment they gave him fix ſubſidies, they relied upon his gra- 
cious words, the ſucceſs was, that, before the end of the 
parliament they had all they defined granted, and had with 
it an advantage. This laſt parliament there, it is well known 
unto you all, what a cheeitul ſupply they have given unto 
his majeſty, for their hearts went with it; and let it not be 
apprehended, that ſubſidies there are of a [mall value; there 
is not a ſubſidy that is granted, but it is worth fitty or ſixty 
thouſand pounds at the leaſt: contider that kingdom, what 


private agreement, and Lowdon was enlarged, and permitted to go down to 
Scotland, having promiſed to do the king ſervice. See Burnet's Memoirs, 
p. 170, 171. | 
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proportion it holdeth with this of England, and you will 
find that it is a conſiderable gift, as hath been given in many 
years, It hath wrought this effect, that certainly his majeſty 
will make it apparent to all the world, what a good con- 
ſtruction, and how graciouſly he doth eſteem and interpret 
this act of theirs. I have directed hitherto my ſpecch to you 
that are of the houſe of commons; now I ſhall addreſs my- 
ſelf to your lordſhips. 

« Tt is true, the proper and natural ſupply proceeds from 
the houſe of commons, yet in aid at this time, his majeſty 
hath called you hither, and hoped he ſhall not find the houſe 
of commons backward to his defires, nor your lordfhips to 
concur with them. 

« To you of the houſe of commons, I did forget one 
thing of an objection that might perhaps be made ; that 
tunnage and poundage is given towards the maintenance of 
a fleet at ſea, let me tell you the tunnage and poundage was 
never intended but for ordinary preſervation of the ſea, not 
that that ſhould be to defend the dominion of the narrow ſeas, 
when the natives of all the princes of chriſtendom, are ſo 
increaſed as they are. It is fit for his majeſty (as things now 
ſtand) to have ſuch a ſtrength at ſea, as may be a terror to 
others abroad. 

His majeſty was once reſolved, that no ſhipping-writs 
ſhould have iſſued out this year, but he was enforced for 
your good, and the good of the Kingdom, and for his honour, 
upon neceſſary and weighty reaſons to ſend forth writs, and 
thoſe reaſons were thele. 

It was of neccſſity for his majeſty to prepare an army to 
reduce his diſaffected ſubjects of Scotland to their due obe- 
dience. This very year all the neighbouring princes are 
preparing with great fleets of ſhips, ſo as it is time, for his 
majeſty to put himſelf into a ſtrength that he may be able to 
preſerve the dominion of the narrow ſeas, without which this 
kingdom will be loſt, he not being able to maintain his right 
of being the moderator of the ſea, whereby there may be 
freedom and commerce of trade, which adds exccedingly 
to the flouriſhing of this kingdom. Another reaſon for ſhip- 
ping-writs this year is, that thoſe of Algier are grown to that 
inſolence, that they are provided of a fleet of fixty fail of 
ſhips, and have taken diyers ſhips, and one called the Rebecca 
of London, well known to the merchants upon the Exchange, 
taken upon the coaſt of Spain, worth at leaſt two hundred 
and ſixty thouſand pounds. And therefore the writ having 
gone out upon thole weighty reaſons, before it was poſſible 
the parliament could give any ſupply to provide for thoſe 
things, his majeſty cannot this year forbear it, but he doth 
expect your concurrence in the levying of it for the future. I 
ſhall ſpeak that unto you by his majeſty's command, which may 
comfort any Engliſh heart; his majeſty hath no thoughts of 
inriching himſelf by the moneys coming in upon theſe writs ; 
he doth defire but to live as it behoves a king of England, 
able to defend you and this: nation in honour and in luſtre, 
which is famous abroad, and glorious at home, and to live 
but like ſuch a king, as every true Engliſh heart deſireth their 
king ſhould be. 

« Be maſters of your own way, ſettle it ſo ſecure and ſo 
fafe, that it may never come to the leaſt benefit and advantage 
to himſelf, but for the common good and thoſe neceſſary ends 
wherein you ſhall all ſhare in your plenty, peace, honour, 
and whatſoever any Engliſhman can glory in. His majeſty 
commands me to tell you, you ſhall propound nothing wherein 
you may receive all ſecurity for the property of your goods, 
and nothing for ſecuring your own liberties, wherein he will 
not moſt readily liſten unto you; and be as willing to grant, 
as you to aſk. His majeſty doth now offer unto you the 
reaſons, occaſions, and the way to make this the moſt bleſſed 
and moſt happy parliament that ever was, and that may pro- 
duce ſuch effects, that the King may delight in his people, and 
the people in their King. And he layeth before you not only 
the counſel to do ſo ; but he will tell you the way, and that 
is, by putting an obligation of truſt and confidence upon him, 
which ſhall more ſecure you than all that you can invent, or 
fears or jealouſies can imagine to be provided for; it is a courſe 
that good manners, duty, and reaſon ſhould require of you, 
to take into conſideration.“ 


This ſpeech was not capable of hindering the commons 
from proceeding in the examination of the grievances, and 
thereby they inverted the order preſcribed them by the king. 


* So high a breach (ſays the lord Clarendon) that they could not pro- 
ceed upon any other matter, until they firſt received ſatisfaction from the 
houle of peers. Clarendon, tom, I. p. 106. 

| Whitelock ſays, fir Henry Vane eſcaped not without cenſures. “ That 
his commiſſion trom the king was but to demand fix fubſidies, and that his 
miſtake in requiring twelve ſublidies, was on purpoſe to raiſe the houſe to 
anunoſity.“ Which, adds he, took eftect, but whether intended ſo or not, 


He was extremely troubled to ſee the time paſs away to no 
purpoſe, and that the commons ſhould fo little regard him, 
as not to rely on his promiſe to hearken to their grievances 
when the affair of ſupply ſhould be ended. In ſhort, perceiy- 
ing the commons were not much moved by whatever he 
could repreſent to them, he ſo managed, that the lords 
demanded a conference, where they endeavoured to ſhew, 
that the affair of ſupply ought to precede that of grievances, 
This conference ſerved only to retard the king's affairs, 
The commons taking offence, that the lords ſhould meddle 
with what did not belong to them, voted it to be a breach of 
privilege k. Several days were ſpent in this conteſt, and 
many conferences held, in which, contrary to the king's expec- 
tation, much time was loſt. Wherefore, on the ad of May, 
the king ſent a meſſage to the commons for a poſitive anſwer 
concerning the ſupply be expected. But as they made no 
haſte to anſwer, on the 4th of May bis majeſty ſent fir Henry 
Vane ſecretary of ſtate, with the following metlage : 


His majeſty (the better to facilitate your reſolutions) 
this day has thought fit to let you know, that of his grace 
and favour he is pleaſed, upon your granting twelve ſubſidies 
to be preſently paſſed, and to be paid in three years, with a 
proviſo, that it ſhall not determine the ſeſſtons, his majeſty 
will not only for the preſent forbear the levying any ſhip— 
money, but will give way to the utter aboliſhing of it, by 
any courſe that yourſelves ſhall like beſt.” 


The commons having taken this offer into conſideration, 
great debates enſued, many thinking the king's demand ex- 
orbitant l. However, the lord Clarendon, who was then 
a member of the houſe, affirms, that notwithſtanding the 
clamours of thoſe who oppoſed the court, the houſe was in- 
clined by degrees to give the king ſome ſatisfaction. But as 
the houſe could not come to a reſolution the firſt day, fir 
Henry Vane was defired to acquaint his majeſty, that the 
hoped to return him an anſwer on the next. Mean while, 
the King was maliciouſly informed, that the commons ſought 
only to gain time, in order to vote on the morrow againſt 
the war with Scotland a. The king unfortunately gave en- 
tire credit to this information, the talſhood whereot he per- 
ceived not till it was too late to repair his error. So, the 
next day, going to the houſe of lords, and ſending for the 
commons, he made the following ſpeech, addrefling himſclf 
only to the lords : 


«© My Lords, 

* THERE can no occaſion of my coming to this houſe 
be ſo unpleaſing to me, as this at this time. The fear of 
doing that which I am to do this day, made me not long 
ſince come into this houſe, where I expreſt as well my fears, 
as the remedy which I thought neceffary for the efchewing: 
of what is to follow. 

I muſt confeſs and acknowledge, that you my lords of 
the higher houſe, did give me ſo willing an ear, and with 
ſuch an affection did ſhew yourſelves, that certainly I may 
ſay, that if there had been any means to have given an happy 
end to this parliament, you took it; ſo that it was neither 
your lordſhips fault nor mine, that it is not ſo. Therefore, 
in the firſt place, I muſt thank you my lords for your good 
endeavours. 

* My lords, I hope you remember what, the firft day of 
the parliament, my lord-keeper ſaid to you in my name, 
and what likewiſe he ſaid in the banqueting-houſe in White- 
hall, and what lately I ſaid unto you, in this place myſelf, 
I name all this unto you, not doubting that you do not well 
remember it, but to ſhew you that I never ſaid any thing in 
way of favour to my people, but (by the grace of God) I 
will punctually and really perform it. 

*© I know that they have infiſted very much on grievances; 
I will not ſay, but there may be ſome, though I will con; 
ſidently affirm, that there are not by many degrees ſo many 
as the public voice doth make them. Wherefore I defire 
you take notice, now eſpecially at this time, that out of par- 
liament I ſhall be as ready (if not more willing) to hear and 
redreſs any juſt grievances, as in parliament. 

* There is one thing much ſpoken of, I mean as to matters 
of religion. Concerning which, albeit I exprefſed myſelf 
fully the laſt day in this place, yet I think it fic again, on 
this occaſion to tell you, that as I am concerned, ſo I ſhall 


is hard to judge. Whitelock's Mem, p. 34. See Nalſon, tom. I. p. 343- 

n» The lord Clarendon ſays, fir Henry Vane, and the ſolicitor general, 
made a worſe repreſentation of the humour and affection of the houſe than 
it deſerved, and undertook to know, that if they came together again, they 
would paſs ſuch a vote againſt ſhip-money, as would blaſt that revenue, and 
other branches of the receipt, Vol. I. p. 110. 
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be moſt careful to preſerve that purity of religion, which J 
thank God is ſo well eſtabliſhed in the church of England, 
and that, as well out of as in parliament. 

« My lords, 1 ſhall not trouble you long with words, it 
being not my faſhion ; wherefore to conclude, whar [ offered 
the laſt day to the houſe of commons, 1 think it is very well 
known to you all; as likewiſe how they accepted it, which [I 
defire not to remember, but wiſh they had remembered, hoy 
at firſt they were told by my lord keeper, that delay was the 
worſt kind of denial; yet I will not lay this fault on the 
whole houſe of commons; I will not judge ſo uncharitably 
of thoſe, whom, for the moſt part, I take to be loyal and 
well · affected ſubjects, but it hath been the malicious cunning 
of ſome few ſeditiouſly affected men, that hath been the cauſe 
of this miſunderſtanding. 

J ſhall now em as I have begun, in giving you thanks 
for your affections ſhewn to me at this time, defiring you to 
go on and aſſiſt me in the maintaining of that regal power 
that is truly mine. As for the liberty of the people, that 
they now ſo much ſtartle at; know, my lords, that no king 
in the world ſhall be more careful in the propriety of their 
goods, liberty of their perſons, and true religion, than I ſhall. 

And now, my Jord-keeper, do as I have commanded you,” 


The lord-keeper then added, 


« My lords, and you the gentlemen of the houſe of com- 
mons, The king's majeſty doth ditlolve this parliament.“ 


Next day, officers were:ſent by the council to fearch the 
lord Brook's pockets and ſtudy for papers, he being ſuſpected 
of holding intelligence with the Scots. Henry Bellaſis, knight 
of the ſhire for the county of York, and fir John Hotham, 
were examined in council, and committed to the Fleet, for 
refuſing to anſwer to queſtions concerning things don? in par- 
liament. John Crew, eſq; afterwards lord Crew, who had 
been chairman of the committee for the affairs of religion, 
retuling to deliver to the clerk of the houie of commons, 
ſuch petitions and papbrs as he had received, was ſent to the 
Tower. 

The lord Clarendon owns, the king had no ſooner diffolved 
the parliament, but he was heartily ſorry for it *®. Never— 
thcleſs, he publiſhed the following declaration to jultiſy his 
conduct. 


His majeſty's declaration to all his loving ſubjects, of the 
cauſcs which moved him to diſſolve the laſt parliament, 


THE king's moſt excellent majeſty well knoweth, that 
the calling, a journing, proroguing and difſolving of par- 
liaments, are undoubted prerogatives inſeparably annexed to 
his imperial crown ; of which he is not bound to render any 
account, but to God alone, no more than of his other regal 
actions. : | 

** Nevertheleſs, his majeſty (whoſe piety and goodneſs 
have made him ever ſo order and govern all things, that the 
clearneſs and candour of his royal heart may appear to all his 
ſubjects, eſpecially in thoſe great and public matters of ſtate, 
that have relation to the weale and ſafety of his people, and 
the honour of his royal perſon and government) hath thought 
fit (for avciding and preventing all ſiniſter conſtructions and 
mitinterpretation, which the malice of ſome ill- affected per- 
ſons to his crown and ſovereignty, hath or may practiſe, to 
infuſe into the minds and ears of his good and faithful ſub- 
jects) to ſet down by way of declaration, the true cauſes, as 
well of his aſſembling, as of his diſſolving the late parlia- 
ment, 

It is not unknown to moſt of his majeſty's loving ſub- 
jects, what diſcouragements he hath formerly had, by the 
undutiful and fedizjons carriage of divers of the lower houſe, 
in preceding aſſemblies of parliaments, enough to have made 
him averſe to thoſe ancient and accuſtomed ways of calling 
his people together ; when inſtead of dutiful expreſſions 
towards his perſon and government, they vented their own 
malice and diſaffections to the ſtate, and by their ſubtle and 
malignant courſes, endeavoured nothing more than to bring 
into contempt and diſorder all government and magiſtracy. 

Vet his majeſty well conſidering, that but few were 
guilty of that ſeditious and undutiful behaviour, and hopein 
that tume and experience had made his loving ſubjects ſenſibie 
of the diſtemper the whole kingdom was like to be put into, 
by the ill-governed actions of thoſe men; and his majeſty 


* He conſulted, the ſame day, or the next, whether he might by his 
proclamation, recall them to fit again. Clarendon, tom. I. P- 111. Though 
tne lord Clarendon lays the blame upon fic Henry Vane; yet Whitelock 
ſays, it was chiefly by Laud's, and the ſecret council's advice, that the par- 
liament was diſſoſved. Whitelock's Memoirs, p. 32. Dugdale fays, the 
queen was the cauſe of it, View of the Troubles, p. 61. The lord Claren- 


8 — dogg could not a greater damp have ſeized upon the ſpirits of the 


being over-defirous to tread in the ſteps of his moſt noble 
progenitors, was pleaſcd to iſſue forth his writs under the 
great ſeal of England for 2 parliament, to be holden the 13th 
day of April laſt. At which day his majeſty, by the lord 
keeper of his great ſeal, was graciouſly pleaſed to let both 
houſes of parliament know how deſirous he was, That all his 
people would unite their hearts and affections in the execu- 
tion of thoſe counſels that might tend to the honour of his 
majeſty, the ſafety of his kingdoms, and the good and pre- 
iervation of all his people. And withal, how confident he 
was, that they would not be failing in their duties and affec- 
tions to him and to the public. 

* He had lain open to them the manifeſt and apparent 
miſchiefs threatened to this and all his other kingdoms, by 
the mutinous and rebellious behaviour of divers of the Scotiſh 
nation, who had by their examples drawn many of his ſub- 
jects there into a courſe of diſloyalty and diſobedience, not fit 
tor his majeſty inchonour, ſafety, or wiſdom, to endure, 

How (to ſtrengthen themſelves in their diſloyal courſes) 
they had addreſt themſelves to foreign ſtates, and treated 
with them to deliver themſelves up to their protection and 
defence, as was made apparent under the hands of the prime 
ringleaders of that rebellious faction. 

** Theſe courſes of theirs tending ſo much to the ruin and 
overthrow of this famous monarchy, united by the deſcent of 
the crown of England upon his majeſty and his father of 
bleſſed memory: his majeſty (in his great wiſdom, and in 
diſcharge of the truſt repoſed in him by God, and by the 
fundamental laws of both kingdoms, tor the protection and 
government of them) reſolved to ſuppreſs, and thereby to 
vindicate that ſovereign power intruſted to him. 

* He had by the laſt tummer's trial found, that his grace 
and goodneſs was abuſed, and that, contrary to hs expec- 
tation and their faithful promiſes, they had (ſince his being 
at Berwick, and the pacification there made) purſued their 
former rebellious defigns : and therefore it was neceſſary now 
for his majeſty by power to reduce them to the juſt and 
modeſt condition of their obedience and ſubject on, which 
whenever they ſhould be brought unto, or ſeeing their own 
errors, ſhould put themſelves into a way of humility and 
obedience becoming them, his majeſty ſhould need no other 
mediator for clemency and mercy to them, than his own 
piety and goodneſs, and the tender affect.on he hath ever 
borne to that his native kingdom. 

This being of ſo great weight and conſequence to the 
whole kingdom, and the charge of an army fit to maſter ſuch 
a buſineſs amounting to ſuch a ſum as his majeſty hath no 
means to raiſe, having not only emptied his own coffers, but 
iflued between three and four hundred thoutand pounds, 
which he borrowed of his ſervants upon ſecurity of his own 
eſtate, to provide ſuch things as were necellary to begin ſuch 
an action with; his majeſty, after the example of his pre- 
deceſſors, reſorted to his people in their repretentative body 
the parliament, whom he defired (with all the expteſſions of 
grace and goodneſs which could poſſibly come from him) 
that taking into ſerious and dutiful conſideration the nature 
of theſe bleeding evils, and how dangerous it was to loſe the 
leaſt minute of time, leſt thereby thoſe of Scotland ſhould 
gain the opportunity to frame their parties with foreign 
ſtates ; and that they would for a while lav afide all other 
debates, and paſs an act for the ſpeedy payment of fo many 
ſubſidies, as might enable his majeſty to pur in readineis tor 
this ſummer's expedition thoſe things which were to be pre- 
pared before ſo great an army could be brought into the 
field. 

For further ſupply neceflary for ſo great undertaking, 
his majeſty declared, that he expected 1t not till their might 
be a happy conclufion of that ſeſſion, and till there juſt 
grievances might be firſt graciouſly heard and relieved. 

«© Wherein as his majeſty would moſt willingly have given 
them the precedence betore matter of ſupply, it the great 
neceſſity of his occaſions could have permitted; ſo he was 
graciouſly pleaſed for their full aſſurance and ſatisfaction 
therein, to give them his royal word, that without deter- 
mining the ſeſſion (upon granting of the ſubſidies) he would 
give them, before they parted, as much time as the ſeaſon 
of the year, and the great affair in hand would permit, for 
conſidering all ſuch petitions as they conceived to be good 
for the commonwealth, and whit they would not now finiſh, 
they ſhould have full time to perfect towards winter: his 


whole nation than this diſſolution cauſed, and men had much of the miſery 
in view, which ſhortly after fell out, It could never be hoped that movie 
ſober and diſpaſſionate men would ever meet together in that place, or fewer 
who brought ill purpoſes with them: nor could any man imagine what 
offence they had given which put the king upon that reſolution. Vol, I. 
P · 140. 1 
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maje ſty graci ioufly aſſuring them, that he would go along 
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with them tor their advantage, through all the expreſſions of 
a gracious and pious king, to the end there might be ſuch 
a happy conclution of that, as might be the caule of f 
more meetings with them in parliame nt. 

„From their firſt aſſembling until the 21ſt of April, the 
houſe of commons did nothing that could give his majeſty 
any content or confidence 1n their tpeedy e of him: 
whereupon he commanded both the houſes to attend him in 


the banque a5 houſe at Whitchall in the afternoon of the 
21ſt of Apri |, where (by the lord-keeper) his majeſty put 
them in mind of the end far which they were altembled, 


which was for his majeſty's ſupplies; that if it were not 


incedy, it would be of no uſe to him, part of the army then 
Marching at the charge of above a hundred. thouſand pounds 
a month; which would all be loſt if his majeſty were not 
preiently ſupplicd, ſo as it was not poſſible to be longer 
1orborne. 

„ Yct his majeſty then expreſſed, that the ſupply he for the 
reſent d lircd, was only to enable him to go on with his 
deſigus for three or four months, and that he expected 
further ſupply till all their juſt grievances were relieved. 


© Ani becauſe his majeſty had taken notice of _ miſ— 
appre E ions ers tes ev Ying of Pont: money, b s maje wy 


6 ng any revenue of it, nor * 1 ever 
money collected 185 been paid to 
him expen led, beides great 


had any intention to 
made any, but that all th: 
the treafurer of the navy, and by 
Ju money every year out of his majeſty's own purie. 

That his majeſty had once refol\ ed this year to have 
>vicd none, but that he was forced to alter his reſolution, in 
regard he was of neceflity to ſend an army for reducing thoſe 
of Scotland, aviing Wh was requiſite the ſeas 
Mould be well guarded. 
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„% And beſides, his majelty 1d knowledge of the great 
flects prep Wed by all neig zhbo uring princes this year, and of 
thc intolencies Comm ited | 0 thoſe ol A! giers, with the ſtore 


had in realm = 


ot {hips they 


*-:A nj 1 therefore though his majeſty ſor this preſent year 
could n: Tbear it, bu expected their concurrence in the 
"Sonar 01 Wy yet for: the t1 ture, to give all his ſubjects 


entions were, and that all 
like their king, able is defend him- 
ſelf and them; to be uictul to bis friends, and conſiderable 
to his enemies; to maintain the "ty of the ſeas, and 
ſo make the kingdom flouriſh in trade and commerce: he 
was graciouſly pleated to let them know, that the ordinary 
revenue now taken by the crown, could not ſerve the turn: 
and therefore that it muſt be by ſhip-money, or ſome other 
way, wherein he was willing to leave it to their conſiderations 
wha 7 courſe to ſind out, and to ſettle it how they 
would (fo the thing were done) which fo much imported the 
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„ And his majeſty, for his part, would moſt readily and 
cheerfully grant any thing they could defire, for tecuring - 


property of their goods and eſtates, and in the 
liberty of their perſons. His majeſty telling them, it was in 
their power to make this as happy: ee Foo as ever was, 

King's delighting to meet with his 


them in the 


and to be the cauſe of the! 
People, and bis people with him. 

That there was no ſuch way to effect this, as by putting 
obligations of truſt and confidence upon him, which as it was 
the way of good manners with a king, ſo it Was a ſurer and 
ſafer courſe for themſelves, than any their own jealouſies and 
fears could invent; his majeſty being a prince that deſerved 
their truſt, and could not loſe the honour of it; and a prince 
of ſuch a gracious natu be that diſdained his pcople thould 
overcome him by Kkindnet 

He had made this ws to ſome other ſubjects of his, and 
if they followed his counſel, they ſhould be ſure not to 
repent it, being the people that were neareſt and deareſt unto 
him, and 1ubjects whom he did and had reaſon to value more 
than the Peres of any his other kingdoms, 


His m:jcſty having thus graciouſly expreſſed himſelf 
unto 815 he ex} pected the houſe of commons would have 


the next day GAGE into conlideration the matter of fupply, 
and laid aſide all other deb batcs, till that was relolved of, 
according to his deſite. 

« But inſtead of givir 2 an anſwer therein, ſuch as the 
proſhag and urgent occaſions required, they fell into diſcourſes 


and debates about their pretended grievances, and raiſed up 


ſo many and of ſo ſeveral natures, that in a parliamentary 
way they could not but ipend more time than his majeſty's 
great and weighty affairs could poſſibly afford. 

“ His majcity foreſeeing in his great wiſdom, that they 
were not in the u. ay to make this a happy Py parliament (which 
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he ſo much defired and hoped) that nothing might be want. 
ing on his part to bring them into the right way, for his 
honour, the ſafety of the kingdom, and their own good, he 
reſolved to deſire the aſſiſtance of the lords of the higher 
houſe, as perſons in rank and degree neareſt to the royal 
throne; and who having received honour from him and his 
royal progenitors, he doubted not would, for thoſe and many 
other reaſons, be moved in honour and dutiful affection to 
his perſon and crown, to diſpoſe the houſe of commons to 
exprels their duties to his majeſty, in expediting the matter 
of ſupply for which they were called together, and which 
required ſo preſent a diſpatch, 

* For this purpoſe, his majeſty in his royal perſon came 
again to the lords houſe on Wedneſday the 2409 - day ot 
April, where himſelf declared to the lords the cauſe of his 
coming, which was to put them in mind of what had been 
by the lord keeper in his name delivered u to both the houſe 
the fit day of the parliament, and after at Whitehall: how 
contrary to his expectation, the houſe of commons having, 
held conſultation of matter of religion, property of goods, 
and liberty of parliament, and voted fome things concerning 
thoſe three heads, had thereby given them the precedence 
before the matter of his ſupply. That his neceſſities were 
ſuch, they could not bear delay; that Whatever he had by 
the lord-keeper promiſed he would perform, if the houſe of 

commons would truſt him. 

% For religion, that his heart and conſcience went toge- 
ther with the religion eſtabliſhed in the church of —_— 
and he would give 'order to his archb! ſhops and biſhops, tha 
no innovation in matter of religion ſhould creep in. 

«© For the thip- money, that he never made, nor intended 
to make any profit to himſelf of it, but only to preſerve the 
dominion of the ſeas; which was ſo noceflary, that without 
it the kingdom could not ſubfiſt. But for the Way and 
means, by thi p-monecy or otherwiſe he left it to them. 

or property of goods and liberty of parliament, he eve 
intended his people ſhould enjoy them; holding no Log fo ſo 
great, as he that was king of a rich and free people ; and i 
they had not proj "erty ol goods and liberty of perſons, they 
would be neither rich nor free. 

That, it the houſe of commons would not firſt truſt him, 
all his affairs would be diſordered, and his buſineſs loſt. Tha 
though they truſted him in part at firit, yet before the parlia- 
ment ended he mult totally truſt them; and in concluſion, 
they muſt for execution of all things wholly truſt him. 
| Therefore ſince the matter was no more, than who 
ſhould be firſt truſted 3 and that the truſt of him firſt, was but 
a truſt in part, his m. Jeſty defired the lords to take into their 
conſiderations his and their own honour, the fa fety and wel- 
tare of this Kingdom, with the danger it was in, and that 
they would by their advice diſpoſe the houſe of commons 
to give his ſupply the precedence before the grievances. 

« His majeſty being departed, the lords took into ſerious 
conſideration what his majeſty had commended to their carc, 
and forthwith laying aſide all other debates, their lordſhi! wy 
delivered their votes in theſe words:“ We are of opinion, 
that the matter of his majeſty's ſupply ſhould have prece- 
dence, and be refolved of, before any other matter what!0- 
ever. And we think fit, there ſhall be a conference deſired 
with the houſe of commons, to diſpoſe them thereunto.” 

„ Accordingly, the next day being Saturday, the 25th day 
of April, a conference was had in the painted chamber boy 
a committee & both houſes, where the lord keeper Coy. t tl 
lords command) told the houſe of commons of his maje! 
being the day betore in perſon in the higher houſe, how gra. 
ciouily he nad expreſt himſelf in matters of religion, n N 
of goods, and liberty of parliament; and that he we | 
therein graciouſly hear and relieve them, and give them wha! 
in reaſon could be defired, with the effect of what elſe had 
been gracioutly dc -ivered unto them by his majeſty ; as wc! 
touching his conſtant zeal and affectioh to the religion elle 
bliſhed in the church of England, as touching the 1hi|- 
money. 

„By all the proceedings herein declared, 
all men, how willing and deſitous his majeſty hath been 
make uſe of the ancient and noble way or parliaments us 
and inſtituted by his royal predeceſlors, for the preſervatio! 
and honour of this famous monarchy : and that on hö 
majeſty's part nothing was wanting, that could be expected 
from a king, whereby this parliament might have had a har} 
concluſion, for the comtort and content of his majeſty's Jud. 
jects, and for the good and ſafety of this Kingdom. 

* On the contrery it is apparent, how thoſe of the hovſe 
of commons (whoſe ſiniſter and malicious courſe® 0 
his majeſty to diflolve this parliament) have vitiated : 
abuſed that ancient and noble way of parliament, ervertin 
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the fame to their own unworthy ends, and forgetting the 
true uſe and inſtitution of parliaments. f 

« For whereas, theſe. meetings and aſſemblies of his 
mai-fty, with the peers and commons of this realm, were in 
their firſt original, and in the practice of all ſucceeding; ages, 
ordained and held as pledges and teſtimonies ot aflection 
betocen the king and his people; the King for bis part 
graciouſly hearing and redreſſing ſuch grievances, as his peo- 
ie in humble and dutiful manner ſhould repreſent unto him; 
and the ſubjects on their part (as teſtimonies of their duty) 
fapplying his majeſty upon all extraordinary decafions, lor 
ſupbent of his honour and ſovereiguty, and tor prelerving 
the kingdom in glory and ſafety. 

« Those ill-affteeted members of the houſe of commons, 
-:0o1d of an humble and dutiful way of preſenting their 
&1-Yaoces to his mayelty, have taken upon them to be the 
guidets and directors in all matters that concern his may: ty 8 
ernment, both temporal and eceleſiaſtical: and (as if Kings 
were bound to give an account of their regal acts, and of 
their manner of government to their ſubjects aflembled in 
parliament) they have, in a very audacious and intolent way, 
entercd into examination and cenſuring of the pretent govern- 
ment, traduced his majeſty's adminiſtration of juſtice, ren- 
dered, as much as in them Jay, odious to the reſt of his 
ninjeſty's ſubicts, not only the officers and miniſters of ſtate, 
but cven bis majeſty's very government, which hath been ſo 


eniov more bl-ffings and happineſs, than hath been by all his 
mafeſtv's ſubjects enjoyed ever ſince his mazelly's accels to 
the cro'vn : nor did this kingdoin ever ſo {Jourith in trade 
2 0 connec, As at this prete Ut, Or partake of nor PCace 
uch plenty in all kinds whattocver, 

„ And whereas, the ordinary revenues of the crown not 
$:/7cirg to defray extraordinary charges, it hach ever ben 
Me uſurge in all parliaments, to aid and alliſt the kings Ol 
his rcaim with free and fitting ſupply towards the mainte— 


Pance of their wars, and tor making goou their royal under— 


1 
| 


be held up in ſplendour and greatn?ls : 
„ Theſe ill-aflected perſons of the houle of commons, have 

{> far from treading in the ſtops of their ancetiorg, by 
their dutitul expreſſions in this kind, that contrarily they 
dave introduced. a way of bargaining and contracting with 
me king; as if nothing ought to be im by them, 
but what he ſhould buy or parchate of them, cither by quit- 
ting ſomewhat of his royal prerogative, or by diminiſhing 
and lellening his revenues; which comſys. of theirs, how 
te pugnant they are to the duty of ſubjects, how uniit for his 
majcily in honour to permit and ſuffer, and what hazard and 
Aüiſnonour they ſubject this kingdom to, all men may cauly 
judge, that will but equally and impartially weigh them. 

„His majeſty hath been by this mens reduced to ſuch 
Kralis and extremities, that were not his care of the public 
good and ſafety the greater, theſe men (as much as in them 
Res) would quickly bring ruin and confuſion to the ſtate, and 
tender contemptible this glorious monarchy. 

© But this frowardneſs and undutitul behaviour of- theirs 
annöt leſſen his majelty's care of preterving the Kingdoms 
entruſted to his protection and government, nor his gracious 
and tender affection to his people, for whole good and 
comfort his majeſty, by God's gracious afſfiltance, will o 
_ that all his lovipg | 
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* In the mean time, to the end all his majeſty's loving 
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ſubjects may know how graciouſly his majeſty is inclinct to 
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Fear and redrets all the guilt grievances of his people, as well 
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ut of parliament as in parliament, his majefty doth hereby 
Further declare his royal will and pleaſute, that all his loving 
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any grievances or oppretiions, may freely addreſs themicives 
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by their humble. petitions to his ſacred majeſty; who will 
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gracioufſly hear their complaints, and give ſuch fitting redrels 


| h 1 = * 2 1 7 : 
herein, that all his people ihall have juſt cauſe to acknow- 
Kage his grace and goodneſs towards them; and to be fully 
Atisfied, that no perions or allemblics can more prevail with 


Dr. Brownrigs, Dr. Hacket, and other members of this convocation, 
tin all thirty-ſix) proteſted agaiuſt the continuance of its ſeſlion. Fuller, B. 
XI. P. 199. 

Þ This was the bpinion of the lord keeper Finch, e earl of Mancheſter, 
fr Jolm Bramſton, fir Edward Littleton, fir Robert Heath, fir Ralph Whit- 
Held, and fir John Banks. However, the king granted a new commition to 
Continue the hitting of the convocation, which laſted till May 29. Nation, 
wm. I p. 364, &, Ruthworth, tom. III. p. 1172. Whitelock. 
4 Thc canons, ſeventeen in all, with the oath, were voted, nemine contra— 

FKcentc, except Godtrey Goodman, biſhop of Glouceſter, who did not icliſh 
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his majeſty, than the piety and juſtice of his own royal nature, 
and the tender affection he doth and ſhall ever bear to all his 
people and loving ſubjects.” 

After the reading of this declaration, the inſerting it here 
at length will perhaps be thought needleſs, fince it contains 
nothing but what was related before. However, it is of uſe 
to ſhew, that the King and his adverſaries agrecd as to facts, 
and diſputed only upon the conſequences and point of right. 

Though the parliament was diflolved, the king however 
continued the convocation, under the title of ſynod, Since 
the time of the reformation, it had been always cuſtomary to 
aſſemble the clergy, at the ſame. time with the parliament, 
and this afflembly of the clergy was called the convocation, 
and always begun and ended with the parliament. The king 
not thinking himſelf bound to a ſtrict obſervance of this cul- 
tom, diflolved the parliament, and continued the convoca- 
tion, contrary to the opinion of ſcveral®, who believed that 
he thereby exceeded his power. But the judges of the realm 
determined, that notwithſtanding the ditlolution of the par— 
liament, the convocation ſubſiſted, unleſs diflolved by the 
King's writP, 'The convocation therefore continued a month 
longer, and in that time did two things which gave occation 
to great complaints in the enſuing parliament. Firſt, they 
made certain canons, whereby all clergymen and graduates in 
the univerſities Were enjoined to take the following oath 4, 


* I A. B. do ſwear, that I approve the doctrine and dilci- 
pline, or government eſtabliſhed in the church of England, 
as containing, all things neceſſary to ſalvation : and that J 
will not endeavour, by myſelf or any other, direaly or indi- 
rectly, to bring in any popiſh doctrine, contrary to that which 
is ſo eſtabliſhed : nor will I ever give my conlent to alter 
the government of this church, by archbithops, biſhops, 
deans and archdeacons, &c. as it now ſtands eſtabliſhed, and 
as by right it ought to ſtand ; nor yet ever to ſubject it to the 
uſurpations and ſuperſtitions of the ſee of Rome. And all 
theie things I do plainly and ſincerely acknowledge and ſwear, 
according to the plain and common ſenſe and underſtanding 
of the fame words, without any equivocation, or mental 
cvalion, or ſecret reſervation whatſozver. And this I do 
heartily, willingly, and truly, upon the faith of a chriſtian, 
So help me God in Jeſus Chriſt.“ 

This oath was thought very ſtrange. for ſeveral reaſons, 
I. it was not liked that the clergy ſhould take upon them to 
enjoin oaths, which, according to the general opinion, be— 
longed to the parliament only. 2. The et cætera after the 
word archdeacons, offended many, becauſe thoſe that ſwore 
could not tell what they were to underſtand by this abbrevi— 
ation. The preſcribing ſuch an oath was affirmed to be a 
conſinement and tying down of the civil legiſlature, ſince 
thercby the government was deprived of the liberty of mak- 
ing any alteration in the diſcipline of the church, which never— 
thelels might be altered without any. danger to ſalvation. 
4. It was objected, that the perſon was to declare; „he took 
the oath molt willingly,” though he was conſtrained therets 
under very levere penaltics. 

The ſecond thing the convocation did before they broke 
up, was the granting the King, tor the Scotch war, a ſubſidy 
ot tour ſhillings in the pound for fix years”. This proceed- 
ing, which tended to diminiſh the parliament's power, was 
no lets diſliked than the former. It is true, that to juſtify it, 
a precedent was alleged; for it muſt be obſerved, that in 
this reign, examples or precedents in favour of the crown, 
were looked upon as ſo many laws. Phe clerey, it 12ems, 
in the year 1585, after having granted Elizabeth a lubſidy 
approved by the parliament, made of themſelves an addition 
of two ſhillings in the pound, which the qucen accepted with- 
out conſulting the parliament, But, befides that this was a 
ſingle precedent, there was a great difference between the 
time of Elizabeth, and that ot Charles I. In Elizabeth's 
days, every one was plealed with the government 
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believed the queen was not capable ot making an ill uſe of 


1 
theſe unutpal favours, but employed the money given her 


ſolely for the good ot the Kingdom, It was not the fame in 
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the time of Charles 1. Lhe king was not truſted at all; it 
was known by experience, that he would draw from the leaſt 
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the oath, ard in a letter to the archbiſhop Laud, fays, he was encourioed to 
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CGiftent DY biſhop Montague, though at that initant he could have [ \ed that 
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Montague did vilit, and, hold corretpondence, with the pope's agent. Se 
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Rufſhv Ort, ton. II. P. 1197. N Al}ON,. tom. 8 Do 71. 
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precedent, conſequences deſtructive of the libertics of parlia- 
ments, and in fine, the number of the male-contents was 
infinite: nay the king ſeemed to do all that lay in bis power 
to increaſe it, or at leaſt not to regard it, And what ſtill 
more inflamed the people's diſcontent, was the ſeeing the 
popiſh recuſants not only tolerated, but moreover protected, 
countenanced, and confidered as the beſt ſubjects, They 
reſorted publicly to mals to Somerſet-houſe, and returned from 
thence in great multitudes, as it their churches had been 
Allowed by authority. A public agent from Rome refided 
at London, count Rozetti by name, who openly went to 
court in great pomp, and whoſe houſe was the general ren- 
dez vous of the catholics, The queen had prevailed with the 
king to receive this agent as a fort of nuncio, and by that, as 
well as by the avowed protection ſhe afforded thoſe of her 
religion, the ſo drew upon herſelf the people's hatred, that 
they were even wanting in that outward reſpect they ought to 
Have paid her. IS 

All theſe difcontents were fomented by the Scots, who 
ſeeing themſelves upon the point of being attacked, were 
extremely diligent by means ot their emiſſarics, to incenſe the 
people againſt the king. In juſtifying their own conduct, 
they forgot not to infinuate to the Engliſh, that the tyranny 
which was intended to be eſtabliſhed in Scotland, was in 
order to introduce the like into England. And that it the 
king laboured to ſupport the hierarchy erected in the kirk of 
Scotland by his father and himſelf, it was not ſo much for 
the fake of epiſcopal government, as in order to eſtabliſh in 
that kingdom an arbitrary power, which would be one day 
fatal to the Engliſh. Nay, that there was great danger, that 
after the accompliſhment of his defigns, he would reſtore 
popery in his kingdoms, fince he could refuſe nothing to the 
cGueen; to aud, and the her enemies of the proteſtant relt- 
gion. The king bimſelf by his conduct rendered thole infinu- 
ations ſo plauſible, that befides the pretbyterians, who were 
very numerous, there were many church ol England men, 
who could not forbear dreading that tne king's zeal for 
the church was only to epgage them to be ſubſervient to his 
more hidden deſigns. Be this as it will, the Kingdom was 
full of ſuſpicions, fears, jcalouſies, diviſions, to that if the 
king had been well informed, he might eaſily have ſccn there 
were but very few that ſerved him willingly and cheertully 
in the war he was going to wage with Scotland. This he had 
cauſe to know prelent:y aftcr. ; | 

The king being engaged in a war with Scotland, without 
having received any ſupply from the parliament, was in great 
ſtraits. He even forcſaw, that it would not be poſſible for 
him to maintain his army, unleſs he had recourſe to extra- 
ordinary methods to raiſe money. Accordingly, he made uſe 
of the following expedients, to ſupply in part what he had 
expected from the parliament. 1. He ordered that the coun- 
tics ſhould advance coat and conduct- money for their reſpec- 
tive troops *. 2. He bought upon credit of the Eaſt-India 
merchants all their pepper, and fold it again for ready money. 
+. He took forty thouſand pounds worth of the bullion, which 
*he merchants had brought into the mint to be coined, which 
ſom was afterwards punctually repaid *. 4. He would have 
borrowed two hundred thouſand pounds of the city of London, 
but had the mortification to meet with a denial, He was fo 
diſpleaſed at it, that he reſolved to be revenged in this man- 
ner. The city, having ſome time before ſettled a colony at 
Londonderry in Ireland, had obtained a patent from the king 
for certain lands in that country. The Londoners had no 
ſooner refuſed to lend the king the money, but the lord mavor 
ind the ſheriffs were cited betore the ſtar chamber, to anſwer 
to the charge of having abuſed the patent, by uſurping more 
lands than the King had granted to the city. Upon this 
charge, whether well or ill-grounded, the Londoners were 
condemned to forfeit their rights, and grievouſly fined, but 
upon payment of the fine their patent was reſtored ", They 
had but too many opportunities afterwards to be revenged of 
the king in their turn. On the other hand, the writ to levy 
ſhip- money having been ſent to the city of London, as well 
as to all the other towns in the kingdom, it appeared that 
the lord mayor and city council had neglected to levy this 
tax, or at leaſt, they had not diſtrained any one perſon for 


s Theſe troops were preſſed out of the militia of each county. Their 
allowance was cight-pence a day; and their whole number amounted to 
16,800, There were forces raiſed in the ſame manner to go by ſez, What 


nuniber of theſe were turniſhed by each county, ſee in Nalſon. tom. I. 


p. 381, 386. London found 1200. Eſſex and Kent 00 a piece, &c. In 
all 10, O. The tirtt were to be at the rendezvous the 10th of May, and 
the latte: the 25th or 27th. 

: The bullion of the mint was ordered to be ſeized ; but the merchants 
repreſenting to his majeſty and council the great prejudice it would be to 
his inajeſty's bondur, reputation and intereſt, both at home and abroad, the 
deligu was laid aide, and 42,000 l. taken up of the merchants concerned in 


non-payment, according to the tenor of the writ, For this 
reaſon the council ſent the following order to. the attorney 
general. 


At Whitehall, July 5, 1640. Preſent, &c. 


«© WHEREAS the lord mgyor of London and the two 
ſheriffs did this day appear befofe his majeſty and the board, 
to give an account of their proceedings upon the writ for the 
ſhip buſineſs this preſent year: foraſmuch as it did appear, 
that beſides all former neglects in the execution of that writ, 
his majeſty having reſpited the information againſt them for 
the ſame; yet they have not ſince diſtrained any one perſon 
according to the faid writ. It was this day ordered by his 
majeſty, with the advice of the board, that his majeſty's attor- 
ney general ſhall forthwith prefer an information in the ſtar 
chamber againſt the lord mayor, and ſheriffs of London and 
Middleſex, for their contempt and default in the execution of 
the ſaid writ ; and ſhall forthwith proceed againſt them, de 
die in diem, until the cauſe be ready for hearing : and if upon 
examination of the ſaid cauſe, his majeſty's attorney general 
ſhall find ſufficient cauſe againſt any of the aldermen, that then 
he do prefer one other information againſt the ſaid aldermen ; 
and in hke manner do proceed agaiaſt them apart.” 


Thus the king, inſtead of relinquiſhing this odious tax, 
continued to exact it with great rigour, though his affairs 
were then at a criſis, which ſhould have inſpired him with a 
dread, that in caſe the ſucceſs of the Scotch war did nor 
anſwer his expectations, he ſhould be little able to ſupport 
himſelf, But in all appearance, he thought himſelf ſecure 
of victory. 

Part of the army deſigned againſt Scotland was now upon 
the frontiers, under the command of the lord Conway, gene— 
ral of the horſe, whilſt the reſt lay encamped near York. 
The carl of Northumberland, who was to command under 
the King, remained fick at London, and the earl of Strafford, 
who was lieutenant general, had not been able to depart ſoon 
cnough, becauſe he was a very neceſfary member of the 
King's ſecret council, The lord Conway being advanced as 
far as Newcaſtle, with three thouſand foot and fitteen hundred 
horſe, was informed that Leſley, general of the. Scots * was 
preparing to march at the head of two and twenty thouſand 
men, in order to enter England. And indeed, he paſſed the 
Tweed the 2oth of Auguſt, the very day the king departed 
from London for York, where he arrived on the 23d. Leſley 
purſuing his march came the 27th to Newburn, on the north- 
fide of the Tine, four miles from Newcaſtle. At his arrival, 
he found the lord Conway poſted with his troops on the ſouth- 
ſide of the river, where he had raiſed breaſt- works over againſt 
the two fords, to oppoſe his paſſige. Ir is ncedleſs to give 
a particular account of this action. Ir ſuffices to ſay, the 
Scots forced the paſſage of the Tine, after a fight very faintly 
maintained by the Engliſh. The lord Conway was ſeized 
with ſo great terror, that he left Newcaſtle the next day 
and retreated to Durham, where not thinking himſelf yet 
ſate, he went and joined the king's army, which was advanced 
to Northampton. The king's troops had no ſooner quitted 
Newcaſtle, but the Scots entered, and found there the artii- 
lery and ſtores ordered thither by the King, who defigned that 
place for the magazine of his army. 

The entrance of the Scots into England, and the taking of 
Newcaſtle, broke all the king's meaſures. Though in this 
firſt action he had not loſt above three or four hundred men 
this inconſiderable loſs produced however great effects all to 
the king's diſadvantage. 1. The earl of Strafford having 
ſpoken a little too roughly to the officers and ſoldiers, who 
were returned from the defeat of Newburn, diſpleaſed the 
whole army, and thereby put the vanquiſhed upon magnifying 
in their own vindication the valour and number of the Scotch 
troops. This could not but produce a very ill effect in the 
king's army, which before was not very well inclined. 2 
The Engliſh male-contents were more at eaſe, and ſpoke 
more boldly againſt the government, Knowing it was no pro- 
per ſeaſon to hlence them. 3. The Scots did not loſe this 
opportunity to ſhew the Engliſh, by as moderate a conduct as 
the juncture could allow, that their defign in entering Eng- 


the Mint, upon credit of the cuſtoms. There was likewiſe a deſign to debaſe 
the coin, but it was laid aſide by the remarks of fir Thomas Rowe. in a 
ipeech at the council table, Nalſon, tom. I. p. 391.—The ſeveral methods, 
and particularly a voluntary loan of ſome lords of the council, and other 
gentlemen, brought the king in 300,0001. Clarendon, tom. I. p. 111. 

n They offered, by way of compoſition, to build for the king a ſtately 
palace in St. James's-park, and to pull down Whitehall, and make a ately 
way by the Thames-fide, ſtrait from Charing-croſs to Weſtminſer-hal!, 
Whitelock, p. 35. 


* To maintain their army the Scots impoſed a tax of th 
all the rents of Scotland, Nalſon, ws © p. 408, eee 
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land was not to injure the Engliſh; but only to procure acceſs 


to the king in order to lay their grievances before him. By 
this means they ſeparated, as much as they could, the king's 
cauſes from that of the people of England, which did the 
king an unſpeakable prejudice, 4. The conſternation cauſed 
by the Newburn deteat, and, on the other hand, the moder- 
ation of the Scots, who, notwithſtanding the ſucceſs of their 
arms, affected to defire only an accommodation, inclined the 
whole nation to peace. None but the court party uſed 
their utmoſt endeavours, though in vain, to inſpire the Eng- 
lim with a deſire of revenge. 5. As in the king's preſcnt 
circumſtances, with an army of enemies before him, and 
numberleſs tnale-contents in all the reſt of the Kingdom, as 
well as in his own army, it was not poſſible for him to raiſe 
money by the ſame methods he had till then practiſed, there 
reſulted a general opinion that a parliament was abſolutely 
neceſſary. To this it was that the Scots and the Engliſh 
male-contents deſired to lead him, though againſt his will, 
knowing it was hardly poſſible that a new parhament ſhould 
be diſpoſed in his favour. 

The Scots had in England more correſpondents than the 
king had till now imagined, but he perceived it not, till his 
affairs began to decline. They had diſperſed two manifcſtos, 
of which one was entitled, Six confiderations of the law— 
fulneſs of their expedition into England,” and the other, 
« Thtentions of the Scots and their army manit-fted to their 
brethren of England.“ In theſe two papers they were ex- 
tremely careful to ſhew, that the motive of their armament 
and entry into England was not to invade that kingdom, but 
only to defend themtelves againſt ſome particular perſons, 
their ſworn enemies, among whom they named as the prin- 
cipal, the earl of Strafford and the archbiſhop of C.nterbury, 
They ſaid, in their preſent ſituation, their conntry being 
blocked up by ſea and land, and their trade interrupggd, it 
was not poſſible to wait any longer the coming of their ene— 
mies to attack them, without being expoſed to certain ruin. 
They compared themſelves to a man who, when his houſe 
is beſet and his enemies ready to affault it, ſallies out bim- 
ſelf and attacks them in hopcs of averting by a vigorous 
effort the impending ruin. They maintained, it was the King 
that had broke the peace, and having grantcd that the general 
allembly ſhould regulate the affairs of the kirk, and its regu- 
lations be ratified in parliament, had without any lawful cauſe 
prorogued the parliament, before what the general aflembly 
nad judged neceſſary was confirmed. Nay, he had denied ro 
give audience to the deputies of the parliament, and though 
he had agreed other deputics ſhould be ſent to him, it was 
only to amuſe them, fince the war with Scotland had been 
already determined in the council, and the parliaments of 
Ireland and England convened in ordegAor ſupplies. They 
repreſented the juſtice and equity of the late parliament of 
England in denying the king money for a war fo notoriouſly 
unjuſt. In ſhort, for it would be too tedious to relate all the 
particulars contained in theſe two papers, their aim was to 
demonſtrate to the people of England, 1. The juſtice of their 
cauſe. 2. The artifices of their enemies to ſurpriſe them. 3. The 
neceſſity they were under of taking up arms in their own law- 
ful defence, and to prevent their ruin. 4. They ſaid, not- 
withſtanding their entry into England, the war was defenſive 
on their part: and 5. That they intended not to offer. any 
injury or violence, or inrich themſelves with the ſpoils of the 
Engliſh, but only to procure acceſs to his majeſty to preſent 
their grievances, which was denied them, unleſs they would 
entirely deliver themſelves to the mercy of their enemies. 
6. They called God to witneſs, this was their intention ; and 
the better to gain belief, they made uſe of the ſtrongeſt ex- 
preſſions and moſt ſolemn oaths. 7. Laſtly, they forgot not 
to infinuate to the Engliſh, that they had the ſame cauſe to 
maintain, fince the liberties of England were equally in 
danger with thoſe of Scotland. 

Theſe manifeſtos, which were doubtleſs owing to the 
counſels of ſome of the Engliſh male- contents, produced ſuch 
an effect upon the people, the army, and the lords themſelves 
who were not wholly devoted to the court, that the king 
might very eaſily ſee how difficult it would be to ſupport the 
war, and to what danger he would be ex poſed, if he hazarded 
a battle at ſuch a juncture. Nothing was more diſadvanta- 
geous to the king, than the extreme deſire expreſſed by the 
Scots to end the quarrel by an agreement, which ſhewcd their 
aim was not to make war upon the Engliſh, whereas it was 
the king's intereft to engage them both in a national quarrel. 
Wheretore the Scots did not fail to improve the advantage of 
their moderate conduct. As ſoon as they were maſters of 


© Newcaſtle, they ſent a very humble petition to the king, be- 


ſeeching him to give ear to their complaints, and cure their 
evils by the advice of the parliament of England, The king 


who was preſſed on all ſides, had already ſummoned the no— 
bility to meet him at York the 24th of September, to give 
their advice upon the preſent ſituation of his affuirs. He 
therefore told the Scots, that their petition was cxpreſſed in 
ſuch general terms, that he could not give them a poſitive 
anſwer. But if they would ſpeak more plainly, and declare 
the particulars of their demands, he would give ſuch anſwers 
as the peers who were to meet at York thould think proper. 
Upon this they ſent their demands to the King the 8th of 
September, namely : 

* 1. That his majeſty would be graciouſly pleaſed to 
command, that the laſt acts of parliament may be publiſhed 
in his highneſs's name, as our ſovereign lord, with the eſtates 
of parliament convened by his majeſty's authority. 

„2. That the caſtles of Edinburgh and other ſtrengths 
of the kingdom of Scotland may, according to the firſt founda- 
tion, be furniſhed and uſed for our defence and ſecurity. 

© 3. That our countrymen in his majcſty's dominions of 
England and Ireland may be freed fr-m cenſure for ſubicrib- 
ing the covenant, and be no more prefled with v1ths and tub- 
{criptions unwarrantable by our laws, and contrary to our 
national oath and covenant approved by his maj. tty. 

% 4. That the common incendiaries which have been the 
authors of this combultion may receive their juſt cenſure. 

*© 5. That all our ſhips and goods, with all the damage 
thereof, may be reſtorcd. 

*© 6, That the wrongs, loſſes, and charges which all this 
time we have ſuſtained, may be repaired. 

©. 7. That the declarations made againſt us as traitors, may 
be recalled in the end, by the advice and counſel of the ſtates 
of England convened in parliament. His majeſty may be 
pleaſed to remove the garritons from the borders, and any 
impediments which may flop free trade.” 

It appears by this lait article, how careful the Scots were to 
loſe no opportunity to gain the people of England to their 
intereſt, Of this they allo gave the following inſtance : as 
the Londoners had all their coals from Neweattle, and could 
by no means be without that trade, the Scots were no ſooner 
maſters of Newcaſtle, but they wiit to the lord mayor and 
aldermen of London, * That knowing how necetiary the 
free traffick of coals was for their city, and other places of 
England, they had, as a teſtimony of greateſt reſpect and 
good-will to the city of London, ſent two nablemen to de- 
clare to the maſters of ſhips, who, poſſeſſed with ncedlets feais, 
were haſtening out of the river, that their purpoſe Was not to 
ſtop, but to ule their beſt means to continue that trade,” 

This letter anſwered the expectations of the Scots : preſently 
aſter, it was publicly talked at London of preſenting a petition 
to the king, to pray him to- ſummon a parhunient. The 
privy council, left by the king at London, having !ome 
notice of this deſign, endeavoured to prevent it by a letter 
directed to the lord mayor and aldermcn : but they could not 
ſucceed. So a petition was reſolved, and ſent to his majeſty 
at York by ſome of the aldermen and common-council, which 
was as follows : 


“ Moſt gracious ſovereign, 

© BEING moved by the duty and obedience which by 
the laws your petitioners owe unto your ſacred majeſty, they 
humbly preſent unto your princely and pious wiſdom the 
ſcveral preſſing grievances following, viz. 

© 1. The preſſing and unuſual impoſitions upon merchan- 
diſe, importing and exporting, and the urging and levying 
of ſhip-money, notwithſtanding both which, merchants ſhips 
and goods have been taken and deſtroyed both by Turkiſh 


and other pyrates. 


«© 2, The multitude of monopolics, patents, and warrants, 
whereby trade in the city and other parts of the Kingdom is 
much decaycd. 

6 3. The ſundry innovations in matter of religion. 

© 4. The oath and canons lately enjoined by the late con- 
vocation, whereby your petitioners are in danger to be de- 
prived of their miniſters, ; 10 

% 5. The great concourſe of papiſts, and their inhabita- 
tions in London and the ſuburbs, whereby they have more 
means and opportunity of plotting and executing their de- 
ſigns againſt the religion eſtabliſhed, 

« 6, The ſeldom calling, and ſudden diffolutions of 
parliaments, without the redreſs of your ſubjects grievances. , 

« 75, The impriſonment of divers citizens for non-payment 
of ſhip-money and impoſitions, and the proſecution of many 
others in the ſtar chamber, for not conforming themſelves ro 
committees in patents of monopolics, whereby trade is 
reſtrained. 

«© 8, The great danger your ſacred perſon is expoſed unto 
in the preſent war, and the various fears that ſeized upon 
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your petitioners and their families, by reaſon thereof, which 
gr cvances and fears have occaſioned ſo great a ſtop and di- 
tiraction in trade, that your petitioners can neither buy, ſel], 
receive, or pay as formerly, and tends to the utter ruin of 
the inhabitants of the city, the decay of navigation and 
cloathing, and the manufactures of this kingdom. 

„ Your humble petitioners conceiving that the ſaid griey- 
ances are contrary to the laws of this kingdom, and finding by 
expericnce that they are not redreſſed by the ordinary courle 
of juliice, do therefore moſt humbly beſeech your moſt ſacred 
majeſty to caule a parliament to be ſummoned with all con- 
veuient ſpeed, whereby they may be relieved in the premiles, 

* And your petitioners,” &c, 


Within a few days, this petition was-followed by another 
from twelve lords, in behalf of themſelves and divers others. 


6 Moft gracious ſovereign, 

«© THE ſenſe of that duty and ſervice which we owe 
unto your ſacred majeſty, and our earneſt affection to the 
good and welfare of this your realm of England, have moved 
us in all humility to beſcech your royal majeſty to give us 
cave to offer unto your moſt princely wiſdom, the appre- 
henfion which we and other your faithful ſubjects have con- 
ccived of the great diſtempers and dangers now threatening 
the church and ſtate of your royal perſon, and the ſitteſt 
means by which they may be prevented, 

* The evils and dangers whereof your majeſty may be 
pleaſed to take notice are theſe : 

*© 1. That your ſacred majeſty is expoſed to hazard and 
danger in the preſent expedition againſt the Scotiſh army, 
and bv the occafion of the war your revenue is much waſted, 
your ſubjects burdened with coat and conduct-money, billet- 
ing of ſoldiers, and other military charges, and divers rapines 
and diſorders committed in ſeveral parts in this your realm, 
by the ſol tiers raiſed for that ſervice, and your whole king- 
dom become full of fear and diſcontent. 

«& 2, Th ſundry innovations in matters of religion; the 
oath and canons lately impoſed upon the clergy, and other 
your majeſty's ſubjects. 

© 3. The great increaſe of popery, and emploving of 
Popiſh 1eculants and others ill affected ro the religion by law 
eſtabliſhed, in places ot power and truſt, and eſpecially com- 
manding of men and arms both in the field and other counties 
of this realm; whereas by the laws they are not permitted to 
have arms in their own houſes, 

% 4. The great mifchief which may fall upon this king- 
dom, if the intentions which have been credibly reported, of 
bringing in of Iriſh forces, ſhall take effect. 

* 5. The urging of ſhip-money, and proſccution of ſome 
ſheriffs in the ſtar chamber for not levying of it. 

* 6. The heavy charges of merchandiſe, to the diſcou- 
ragement of trade, the multitude of monopolies or other 
patentees, whereby the commodities and manufactures of the 
kingdom are much burdened, to the great and univerſal 
grievance of your pcople. 

© 7. The great grief of your ſubjects by the intermiſſion 
of parliaments, in the late former ditflolving of ſuch as have 
been called, with the hoped effects which otherwiſe they 
might have procured. 


For a remedy whereof, and prevention of the danger 


that may enſue to your royal perſon, and to the whole ſtate, 
who do in all humility and faithfulneſs beſeech your moſt 
excellent majeſty, that you would be pleaſed to ſummon a 
parliament within ſome ſhort and convenient time, whereby 
the cauſe of theſe, and other great grievances, which your 
poor petitioners now lie under, may be taken away, and the 
authors and counfellors of them may be there brought to 
ſuch i-gal trial and condign puniſhment as the nature of the 
offence does require : and that the prefent war may be com- 
poſed by your majeſty's wiſdom without blood-ſhed, in ſuch 
manner as may conduce to the honour and ſafety of your 
majeſty's perſon, and content of your people, and continu- 
ance of both of your kingdoms againſt the common enemy of 
the reformed religion.“ 


Francis Bedford. 
Ro. Eilex. 


Say and Seal. 
Ed. Howard. 


William Hartford, Bullingbrook, 
Warwick. Mandevile. 
Earl of Briſtol. Brook. 
Mulgrave. Pagett. 


5 The king's anſwer to this petition wis, * That before'the receipt there- 
of, he well foreſaw the danger that threatened himſelf and crown, and there- 
fore reſolved to ſummon all the peers to his preſence the 24th of September, 
aud with them to conſult, what in this caſe is fitteſt to be done for his 
honour, and the ſafety of the kingdom; where the petitioners with the reſt, 
might offer any thing conducing to theie ends,” Whitelock's Memoirs, p. 36, 
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Preſently after, the king having called the Yorkſhire gentry 
together, propoſed to them the payment of the trained-bands 
for two months. 'The propoſal being accepted, the gentle- 
men prepared an addreſs to inform the king of their conſent, 
but withal they beſought his majeſty to endeavour to compoſe z 
the differences with the Scots, and to ſummon a parliament. 
The earl of Strafford being deſired to preſent the addreſs to 
the king, refuſed it unleſs the clauſe about calling a parlia- 
ment was left out, alleging he knew the king fully deſigned 
it. But the gentlemen were unwilling to leave out theſe 
words, and delivered their addreſs themſelves. 

The king perceiving by the petitions which were preſented 
to him, that it was the nation's fervent defire a parliament 
ſhould be called, did not doubt it would be the firſt advice 
the peers, when aſſembled, would give him. He reſolved 
therefore to prevent that advice, by ſummoning a parliament 
to meet on the 3d of November, for fear, it he delayed it 
any longer, he might be thought to be forced to it. The 
great council of the peers being aftembled at York the 24th 
of September, the King ſpoke to them as follows ; 


& My lords, | 

*© UPON ſudden invaſions where the dangers are near and 
inſtant, it hath been the cuſtom of my predeceſſors to aſſem- 
ble the great council of the peers, and by their advice and 
aſſiſtance to give a timely remedy to ſuch evils, which could 
not admit a delay ſo long as muſt of neceſſity be allowed for 
the aſſembling of the parliament. 

* This being our condition at this time, and an army of 
rebels lodged within thts kingdom, I thought it moſt fit to 
conform myſelf to the practice of my predeceſſors in like 
caſes ; that with your advice and aſſiſtance we might juſtly 
proceed to the chaſtiſement of theſe inſolencies, and ſecuring 
of my good ſubjects. 

* In the firſt place, I muſt let you know that J defire 
nothing more than to be rightly underſtood of my people. 
And to that end I have of mylelt refolved to call a parhia- 
ment, having already given order to my lord keeper to iſſue 
the writs inſtantly, ſo that the parliament may be aſſembled 
by the zd of November next; whither if my ſubjects bring 
thoſe good affections which become them towards me, it thall 
not fail on my part to make it a happy meeting. In the mean 
time there are two points wherein I ſhall defire your advice, 
which indeed were the chief cauſe of your meeting. 

„ Firſt, what anſwer to give to the petition of the rebels, 
and in what manner to treat with them. Ot which, that you 
may give a ſure judgment, I have ordered that your lord- 
ſhips thall be clearly and truly informed of the ſtate of ihe 
whole buſineſs, and upon what reaſons the advices that my 
privy-council unanimouſly gave me, were grounded. 

© The ſecond is, how my army ſhall be kept on foot and 
maintained, until the ſuppiies of a parliament may be had; 
for ſo long as the Scotch army remains in England, I think 
no man will counſel me to diſband mine: tor that would be 
an unſpeakable loſs to all this part of the kingdom, by ſub- 
jecting them to the greedy appetite of the rebels, befid-s the 
diſhonour that would thereby tall upon this nation.“ 


When the king had. thus ſpoken to the lords, he com- 
manded to be read the reaſons which had induced his council 
to adviſe the levying an army againſt the Scots, and the pcti- 
tion of the Scots preſented to the king fince their taking of 
Newcaſile, as alſo the king's anſwer, and their particular 
demands. Then the earl ot Traquair, by the king's order, 
explained theſe demands to the peers, and endeavoured to 
ſhew how-ſome of them ſubverted the fundamental laws of the 
kingdom of Scotland, others the juſt prerogative and dignt'y 
of his majeſty, and of which many were to the detriment ct 
the king's profit, and prejudice of divers good ſubjects there. 
The reſult of the deliberations of the peers was, that certaill 
of themſelves ſhould be ſent as commiſſioners to treat ah 
the Scots, and endeavour to conclude a peace. Purluant 10 
this reſolution ſixteen peers were choſen for commiltioner> *, 
to whom were added by the king as aſſiſtants, the earls «1 
Traquair, Morton, and Lanerick ſecretary of Scotland, {ir 
Henry Vane, fir Lewis Steward, and fir John Burrough. It 
was farther agreed, that the treaty ſhould begin at Rippon * 
the iſt of October, | that the earl of Lancrick ſhould 
ſignify this reſolution To the Scots. 

This article being diſpatched, the king deſired the lords to 
conſider of means to maintain the army during the treaty. It 


The earls of Hertford, Bedford, Pembroke, Saliſbury, Eſſex, Holland, 
Warwick, Briſtol, and Berkſhire ; the lord viſcount Mandevile ; the lords 
Pagett, Wharton, Dunſmore, Brook, Savile, Paulet, and Howard of 
Eſcrick, were choſen by the king. Clarendon, tom. I. p. 123. Ruſhworth, 
tom. III. p. 1276. 

v York was named firſt, but the Scots refuſed to treat there, 7 not 
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is ſtrarge the king thould undertake this war without yg 
any ſupply from the parliament, and ſhould be ſo 3 "path 10 
for the payment of his army, that within a month 1 2 
opening of the campaign, he was unable to ere - 0 
my part J cannot deviſe any other reaſon of this con = „ex- 
cept that for the ſupport of this war he had depended upon 


er r in hi -mploy. How- 
| ſach means as were no longer in his power to emplo! 


ever this be, the earl of Strafford having informed the peers 
of the number of troops the king had on toot, namely, about 
jour-and-twenty thouland men, declared that the payment of 


this army amounted to threeſcore thouſand pounds a month, 


and that to keep the army together for three months, no leſs 
would ſerve than the ſum ot 200, oool. He added, if the 
army ſhould diſband, all Yorkſhire would be loſt in two 
davs, and the whole kingdom endangered. _ Whereupon it 
was reſolved, that a letter, ſubſcribed by all the peers prelent, 
{ould be ſent to the city of London tor lending the 200,000l. 
upon ſuch ſecurity as thould be agree on, cach ot the peers 
oftering to become bound. : . 
The Scots having appointed their commiſhoners to treat 
with the Engliſh, the negotiation began at Rippon the 11t of 
October *. But before the principal point ol the treaty Was 
conſidered, certain preliminary articles were to be ſettled, 
which the Scots propoſed as abſolutely necellary to a happy 
concluſion. "They repreſented therefore, that their army had 
ſtopped at Newcaltle by his majeſty's exprels order: that they 
ſubtilted by means of the contributions raiſed upon Cumber- 
land, Newcaſtle, and Durham; and as the negotiation might 
luſt ſome time, it was -necetfary before all things to provide 
for the ſubſiſtence of their troops during the treaty. This 
was the principal article on which they inſiſted, as a Prelimi- 
nary to the treaty. There were alſo other articles, which 1 
do not think abſolutely neceſſary to be mentioned, ſince it 
will appear preſently what was the principal point by the pre- 
Jininarics that were agreed on. I ſhall only add, that the 
Scots would never ſufter the earl of Traquair to aſſiſt at the 
treaty, becauſe he was one of thoſe they called incendiaries, 
againſt whom they demanded ſevere juſtice, After many 
debates, the commiſſioners of the two nations agreed at laſt, 
the 16th of October, on the following preliminaries. 

&« 1, That the Scotch army ſhall have for a competent 
maintenance, the ſum of 85ol. per diem ; and that the pay- 
ment thereof ſhall continue for two months, in caſe the treaty 
ſhall ſo long laſt; which payment to be made weekly upon 
the Friday of every week. | 

4 2, The days of the returning of the army to be number- 
ed within the days of the allowed maintenance. 

„ 2. That the Scotch army ſhall content themſelves with 
the aloreſaid maintenance, and ſhall neither moleſt papiſts, 
prelates, nor their adherents, nor any other perſons ot what- 
loever quality. 


« 4, That the inhabitants of the ſaid counties ſhall alſo 
have liberty to return peaceably to their own dwellings, and 
ſhall be refuſed no courteſy, it being always preſuppoſed, 


that the fit lodging of their army ſhall be allowed, 


„ 5. That the army be furniſhed with coals in a regular 


way, and not at the pleaſure of the ſoldiers. 


© 6. That there be a proviſion of forage, at the prices to 
be ſet down in a table, which muſt allo contain the particular 
prices of all ſorts of victuals, and other neceflarics for the 
army, to be indifferently agreed upon by perſons nominated 


on both ſides. 


* 7. That free trade and commerce between both nations 
be reſtored, and not to be interrupted but upon the warning 
of three months. But no victuals, arms, nor ammunition, to 


be imported into Newcaſtle, &c, 


» 


* 8. That victuals and other neceſſaries for the army be 
free of cuſtom ; and that his majeſty's cuſtom of coals and 


other ware be left free to be levied by his own officers. 
9. That there be a freedom to furniſh neceflaries for both 
armics, and liberty be granted for milling, brewing, &c. 


ſecure for their commiſſioners, ſo long as the earl of Strafford commanded 
there in chief, who had proclaimed them traitors in Ireland before the king 
had done it in England,” This was the firſt public appearance of the Scots 
Elunity againlt Stratford, and it is ſtrange it thould not be more regarded, 


© 10. That the arrears of the contributions due to the 


Scotch army, be completely paid to October 19. 

„ 11, That there be a ccilation of arms, according to the 
particulars to be agreed upon. 

** 12. As for ſecuring the ſum of 85ol. per diem above 
ſpecified, there is a committee appointed, who have power 
to treat with Northumberland, the biſhopric of Durham, 
Newcaſtle, and (if nced require) with Cumberland and 
Weſtmoreland, about the payment of it. 

** 13. The lords will, before their going from Vork, ſettle 
a committee, who ſhall have charge to ſee the contribution 
orderly raiſed and paid; and that there ſhall likewiſe be a 
committee nominated, to whom either the Scotch com— 
miſhoners, or the committees of the country, may weekly 
give an account of the carriage of the buſineſs.” 

The Scots had the addreſs to prolong the ſigning of theſe 
preiminaries till the 16th of October, after which it ſtill re— 
mained to agree on the conditions of the truce. It was thete— 
tore almoſt impollible to enter into a diſcuſſion of the articles, 
which were to be the chief ſubject of the treaty, betore the 
3d of November, the day appointed for the meeting ot the 
parliament. The lords, as well thoſe at Rippon as thoſe at 
York, bcing indiſpenſably obliged to repair to London, it 
would have been needleſs to begin the negociation at Rippon, 
where the time would ſcarce have allowed it to be opened. 
Wheretore the Engliſh commiſſioners, whether of themtelves, 
or by the ſuggeſtion of the Scots, propoſed to the king the 
removal of the treaty from Rippon to London; and the king 
was forced to conſent to it, though he plainly perceived the 
Scots expected to find many friends at London, and even in 
the parliament, as indecd was the caſe. One may venture to 
ſay, that on occaſion of this treaty, the king committed 
three capital errors, Firſt, in ſummoning the parlament to 
meet at Weſtminſter, ſince he could not be ignorant how 
much the city of London was diſſatisfied with the govern— 
ment, and conſequently ready to countenance ſuch reſolutions 
as the parliament might take againſt it. Whereas, had he 
ſummoned the parliament to meet at York, or in any other 
place at a diſtance from London, he would thereby have 
broken in part the meaſures of the Scots and Engliſh male— 
contents. He had but too much cauſe afterwards to be 
ſenſible of this error. The ſecond was, the removal of the 
treaty to London, where the Scots had their principal corre- 
ſpondents. The third, in taking ſo ſhort a time for the 
meeting of the parliament, ſo that he had only the month of 
October to conclude a peace with the Scots, a ſpace hardly 
ſufficient to agree with them on the preliminarics and terms 
of the ceflation, before the king and peers would be obliged 
to leave York and go to London. If he had not been in ſuch 
haſte to fix the meeting of the parliament to the 3d of No- 
vember, he might have either concluded the treaty with the 
Scots by granting what he could not have helped, or at leaſt, 
left them without excuſe, if they had obſtinately perſiſted in 
any unreaſonable demands. Whereas, not being able to finiſh 
the negociation at Rippon, he was forced to remove the con- 
terences to London, a city well affected to the Scots, and 
where they could better than any where elſe, take juſt mea— 
ſures, either with the chief inhabitants, or with their friends 
in parliament. The King was ſufficiently convinced of theſe 
errors, when it was too late to retrieve them. 

Not to omit. any thing, which to me ſeems material in 
this hiſtory, I thought proper to add here the carl of Briſtol's 
proceſs at the beginning of king Charles's reign. For, it is 
not foreign to the purpoſe. On the contrary, this proceſs, 
with the earl's anſwers, may be of ſervice to clear the latter 
part of the reign of James I. as to the negociation of the 
marriage of prince Charles with the Spaniſh infanta, and thz 
reſtitution of the Palatinate. It may alſo give an idea of the 
character of Charles I. and the duke of Buckingham. But 
it could not be inſerted in any other place, without a too 
great interruption of the thread of the hiſtory, 


Whitelock, p. 36. 

The Scotiſh commiſſioners were the earl of Dunfermling, lord Low- 
don, fir Patrick Hepburne, fir William Douglas, Mr. Smith, Mr. Wedderburn 
Mr. Henderion, Mr. Johnſton. Ruſhworth, tom. III. p. 1282 y 


PROCEEDINGS againſt the EARL of BRISTOL, 


2 18 earl of Briſtol, who had been embaſſador in Spain 


to negociate prince Charles marriage with the Spaniſh 
infanta, was confined at his return to England, without 


being ſuffered to come into the king's preſence, As long as 


King James lived, the duke of Buckingham, who was the 
cauſe of the earl's diſgrace, pretended however to be willing 
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to adult this affair, if he would but anſwer to ſome queſtions 


Kot 


or objections before the commiſſioners appointed by the king, 
The earl anſwered thoſe queſtions, but his reconciliation was 
not advanced by it. On the contrary, he found himſelf 
much farther from it by the death of king James, and the 
acceſſion of Charles J. to the crown, The carl of Briſtol 
finding himſelf on very ill terms, wiſhed to come off if poſ- 
fible without injuring his honour, To that end, he applied 


to 
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to the lord Conway ſecretary of ſtate, to defire him to inter- 
cede for him with his majeſty. There paſſed ſome letters 
between theſe two lords upon that ſubject, and at laſt, duripg 
the ſecond parliament of king Charles in 1626, the car! re— 
ccived from the lord Conway, the following letter : 


My lord, 

I RECEIVED a letter from your lordſhip, dated the 4th 
of this month, written in anſwer to a former letter, which I 
directed to your Jordſhip by his majeſty's commandment. 
This laſt letter, according to my duty, I have ſhewed unto 
his majeſty, who hath peruſed it, and hath commanded me 
to write back to you again, that he finds himſelf nothing 
ſatisfied therewith. The queſtion propounded to your lordſhip 
from his majeſty, was plain and clear, whether you did 
rather chuſe to fit ſtill, without being queſtioned for any 
errors paſt in your negotiation in Spain, and enjoy the benefit 
of the late gracious pardon granted in parliament, whereof 
you may have the bencfit : or whether, for the clearing of 
your innocency (whereof yourſelf, and your friends and fol- 
lowcrs are ſo confident), you will be content to wave the advan- 
tage of that pardon, and put yourſelf into a legal way of exa- 
mination for the trial thereof? His majeſty's purpoſe there- 
by, is not to prevent you of any favours the law hath given 
you: but if vour afſurance be ſuch as you words and letters 
import, he conceives it ſtands not with that public and reſo- 
lute profeſſion of your integrity to decline your trial, His 
majeſty leaves the choice to yourſelf, and requires from you 
a direct anſwer, without circumlocution, or bargaining with 
him for future favours beforehani ; but if you have a deſire to 
make ute of that pardon, which cannot be denied you, nor is 
any way deſired to be taken from you, his majeſty expects 
you ſhould at the leaſt forbear to magnify your ſervice, and 
out of an opinion of your innocency, Caſt an aſperſion upon his 
majelty's juſtice, in not affording you that preſent fulneſs of 
Vbitv and favour, which cannot be drawn from him, but 
io his good time, and according to his good pleaſure. 

Thus much I have in commandment to write to your lord- 
ſhip, and to require your anſwer clearly and plainly, by this 
meſſenger ſent on purpoſe for it: and ſo remain, 

Your lordſhip's humble ſervant, 
Whitehall, 24 | Ediv. Conway. 
March, 1626. 


The earl of Briſtol's anſwer. 
My lord, | 

I HAVE received your letter of the 24th of March, 
the 28th, and I am infinitely grieved to underſtand, that my 
former anſwer to yours of the 4th of March, hath not fatis- 
fied his majeſty, which I will endeavour to do in this, to the 
beſt of my underſtanding ; and to that end, ſhall anſwer to the 
particular points of your preſent letter, with the greateſt 
clearneſs I am able. 

Firſt, whereas you ſay in your letter, that the queſtion pro- 
pounded to me was plam and clear, viz. Whether I would 
chuſe to fit ſtill, without being queſtioned for -any errors paſt 
in my negociation with Spain, and enjoy the benefit of the 
late gracious pardon, whereof I may take the benefit? Or 
whether, being content to wave the advantage of that pardon, 
1 ſhall put myſelf into a legal way of examination for the 
tryal thereof, &c. 

Firſt, your lordſhip may be pleaſed to remember, your 
laſt propoſition was, whether I defired to reſt in the ſecurity 
I was in, which you now expreſs, whether I will chuſe to fit 
ſtil] ? 5 

Secondly, your propoſition was, whether I would acknow- 
ledge the gracious favour of his majeſty that now is, who had 
been pleaſed not to queſtion my actions, when it is beſt known 
to your lordſhip, that by a commiſſion of the lords, I was 
queſtioned upon twenty articles, divers involving felony and 
treaſon. Although it be true, that when I had fo anſwered 
(as I am confident their lordſhips would have cleared me), I 
was ſo unhappy, as their lordſhips never met more about that 
bufineſs. 

But now your propoſition is, Whether I will now chuſe to 
fit ſtill without being further queſtioned "or errors paſt ? 
whereas before it was required I ſhould ackuowledge that I 
have not been queſtioned at all, which is a different thing, 
But conferring both your letters together, and gathering the 
ſenſe and meaning, by making the latter an explanation of 
the former, which I could have wiſhed your lordſhip would 
have more clearly explained, I return unto your lordthip this 
plain and direct anſwer. | 

That underſtanding by the ſecurity I am in, and fitting 
Kill, and not being further queſtioned, I am reſtored to the 
bare freedom and liberty of a ſubject and peer (for a man 
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being called in queſtion by his majefty, if after his majeſty 
ſhall be pleaſed out of his goodnets, that he reft quiet and 
ſecure, and that he ſhall not be farther queſtioned, I conceive 
that it is not apparent that his liberty naturally revolveth unto 
him, when by his majeſty's grace he is plcaſed to declare, he 
ſhall not be farther queſtioned, but may live in further ſecu- 
rity). So that underſtanding your letter in this ſort (for no 
direct anſwer can be made, until the ſenſe of the queſtion be 
truly ſtated), I do moſt humbly acknowledge and accept his 
majeſty's grace and favour, and ſhall not wave any thing that 
ſhall come to me by the pardon of the 21 Jac. regis, nor by 
the pardon of his majeſty's coronation ; and am ſo far from 
bargaining, as you are pleaſed to expreſs ir, for future favour 
(though I hope my humble and ſubmiſſive courſe of peti- 
tioning his majeſty, neither hath, nor ſhall deſerve ſo hard an 
expreſſion), that I ſhall not preſume ſo much as to preſs for 
any favour, until my dutiful and loyal behaviour may move 
his majeſty's royal and gracious heart thereunto, pr receive 
with all humbleneſs, this my freedom and liberty; the which 
I ſhall only make uſe of in ſuch ſort, as I ſhall judge may be 
moſt agreeable to his majeſty's pleaſure, 

As tor the ſecond part of your letter, wherein you far, 
that if I defire to make ule of that pardon, his majeſty 
expects that I ſhould ar leaſt forbear to magniſy my ſervices; 
or out of an opinion of my own innocency caft an aſperſion 
upon his majeſty's juſtice, To this point I anſwer, that as I 
hope I ſhall never err in that ſort of immodeſty of valuing 
my ſervices, which I acknowledge to have been accompanicd 
with infinite weakneſs and dilabilities; ſo I truſt it ſhall not 
diſpleaſe, that I make uſe to my own comfort, and the 
honour of my poſterity, of thoſe many written teſtimonies 
which my late moſt bleffed maſter hath left me, of his gra- 
cious acceptance of my ſervices for the ſpace of twenty years. 
So likewiſe I hope the modeſt avowing of mine innocency 
will not. be thought to caſt any aſperſion upon his majeſty's 
honour or juſtice. I muſt freely confeſs unto your lordſhip, 
I am much afflicted to fee inferences of this nature made, 
both in your lordſhip's laſt letter and in this. For if it ſhall 
be inferred as a thing reſlecting upon the king's honour, that 
a man queſtioned, ſhall not endeavour to defend his own inno- 
cency before he be convicted, it will be impoſſible for any 
man to be ſafe; for the honour of his majeſty is too ſacred a 
thing for any ſubject, how innocent ſoever, to conteſt againſt, 
So likewiſe, God forbid that it ſhould be brought into con- 
ſequences (as in your former letter), as a tax upon the govern- 
ment and juſtice of his late majeſty, and majeſty that now 
is, that I ſhould have ſuſfercd fo long time, not being 
guilty, For as I never have been heard ſo much as to 
repine of injuſtice in their majeſties in all my ſufferings, fo I 
well know, that the long continuance of my troubles may 
well be attributed unto other cauſes; as to my oun errors 
of paſhon, or other accidents ; for your lordſhip may well 
remember that my affairs were almoſt two years fince upon 
the point of a happy accommodation, had it not been inter- 
rupted by the unfortunate miſtaking of the ſpeeches I uſed to 
Mr. Clark, 

I ſhall conclude by intreating your lord chip's favour, that! 
may underſtand from you, as 1 hope for my comfort, that 
this letter hath given his majeſty ſatisfaction; or if there 
ſhould yet remain any ſcruple, that I may have a clear and 
plain fignification of the King's pleaſurc, which I ſhall obcy 
with all humility. 

Your lordſhip's humble ſervant, | 


Briſtol. 


Not long after, the earl of Briſtol being informed that the 
houſe of commons were ill- affected to the duke of Bucking- 
ham, believed he ought to improve that juncture. For which 
purpoſe he petitioned the houſe of lords, ſhewing that he 
being a peer of the realm, had not received a ſummons to par- 
hament, and deſired their lordſhips to mediate with bis 
majeſty, that he might enjoy the liberty of a ſubject, and the 
privilege of his peerage, after almoſt two years reſtraint 
without being brought to a trial. And it any charge bs 
brought in againſt him, he prayed that he might be tried by 
parliament. | 

Upon which petition, it was reſolved ia a committee of 
the upper houſe, that their lordſhips ſhould humbly beſeech 
his majeſty, that a writ of ſummons might be ſent to the call 
of Briſtol. 

Hereupon the duke of Buckingham ſignified to the houſe, 
that upon the earl of Briſtol's petition to the king, higmajeliy 


had ſent him his writ of ſummons : and withal, ſhewed | 


the lords a copy of a letter written from the king unto the 
ſaid earl, being as followeth : 

We have received your letter addreſſed unto us by Buck: 
ingham, 
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forgetſulneſs, make requeſt to us of favour, as if you 


evenly capable of it, when you know what your behaviour 


in Spaih deſerved of us, which you are to examine by the 
obfervations we made, and kubw yon well remember 3 how 
at our firſt coming into Spain, taking upon you to be ſo 
wiſe as to foreſee our intention to change our religion, you 
were ſo far froin diſledding us, that you offered your advice 
and ſeeteey to concur in it; and in many other conferences 
preſſing to ſhew how convenient ir was to be a Roman 
eatholie ; it being impoſſible in your opinion to do any great 
Action otherwiſe : And how much wrong, difadvantige, and 
diflervice you did to the treaty, and to the right and intereſt 
of our dear brother and fiſter, and their children; what 
diſadvantage, inconvenience, and hazard you intangled us 
zn by your artifices, putting off and delaying our return 
home; the great eſtimation you made of that eſtate, and the 
low price you fet tis kingdom at; ſtill maintaining that we 
under colour ef friendſhip to Spain did what was in our 

wer againſt them, which they faid, you very well knew : 
and laſt of all, your approving of thoſe conditions, that our 
nephew ſhould be brought up in the emperor's court, to 
which fir Walter Aſhton then faid, that he durſt not give his 
conſent for fear of his head: you replying unto him, that 
without fonie fuch great action, neither marriage nor peace 
could be had. 


The lord keeper to the carl of Briſtol. 
My very good lord, | | 

BY his majeſty's commandment, I herewith ſend unto 
your lordſhip your writ of ſummons for the parhament ; but 
withal to ſignify his majeſty's pleaſure herein further, that 
howſoever he gives way to the awarding of the writ ; yet his 
meaning is thereby, not to diſcharge any former directions for 
reſtraint of your lordſhip's coming hither, but that you con- 
tinue under the ſme reſtriction as you did before; ſo as your 
I6rdſhip's perſonal attendance is to be forborne, and therein 
doubt not but your lordſhip will readily give his majeſty 
And fo I commend my ſervice very heartily 
unto your lordſhip, and remain, 


Your lordſhip's aſſured friend and ſervant, 


. Tho. Coventry, C. 8. 
315 5 


The earl of Briſtol's anſwer to the lord keeper. 
May it pleaſe your lordſhip, 

I HAVE received your lordſhip's letter of the 41ſt of 
March, and with it his majeſty's writ of ſummons for the par- 
liament; in the one his majeſty commandeth me, that all ex- 
cuſes ſet aſide, upon my faith and allegiance, I fail not to come 


and attend his majeſty; and this under the great ſeal of England. 


In the other, as in a latter miſſive, his majeſty's pleaſure is inti- 
mated by your lordſhip, that my perſonal attendance ſhould 
be forborne: I muſt crave leave ingenuouſly to confeſs unto 
your lordſhip, that I want judgment rightly to direct myſelf 
in this caſe; as likewiſe that I am ignorant how far this 
may trench upon the privileges of the peers of this land, 
and upon mine and their ſafety hereafter : for if the writ be 
not —_—_ tne law calleth it a miſpriſon, and highly fineable, 
where we have had late examples; and a miſſive letter 
being avowed or not, is to be doubted would not be adjudged 
a ſufficient diſcharge againſt the great ſeal of England. On 
the other ſide, it the letter be not obeyed, a peer may, © de 
facto,” be committed upon a contempt, in the interim, and 
the queſtion cleared afterwards ; ſo that in this caſe it is 
Above mine abilities. I can only anſwer your lordſhip, that 
I will moſt exactly obey ; and to the end I may underſtand 


hich obedience will be, in all kinds moſt ſuitable to my 


duty, I will preſently repair to my private lodging at Lon- 
don, and there remain until in this, and other cauſes, I ſhall 
have petitioned his majeſty, atid underſtand his further 
pleaſure, For the ſecotid part of your lordſhip's letter, 
where your lordſhip faith, “ That his majeſty's meaning 
is not thereby to diſcharge any fornier directions for reſtraint 
of your lordſhip's coming hither, but that you continue 
under the ſame reſtriction as before; ſo that your lordſhip's 
perſonal attendance here is to be fotborne:” I conceive your 
lordſhip intenderh this touching my coming to parliament 
only ; tar as touching my coming to Lotidon, I never had 
at any time one word of prohibition, or colourible pretence 
of reſtraint ;- but on the contrary, having his late majeſty's 


expreſs leave to come to London, to follow my affairs : 
out of my reſpect to his majeſty, then prince, and to the 


duke of Buckingham, I forbbte to come until I might 
Know, 
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whether my coming would not be diſagreeable unto 
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them. Wherturito his majefty was pleaſed to anſwer both 
under the hand of the duke, and of Mr. Secretary Con- 
way, that he took my reſpe& unto him herein in very good 
part, and would with me to make uſe of the leave the king 
had given me: ſince which time I never received any letter 
or meſlage of reſtraint ; only his majeſty by his letter, bearing 
date June the laſt, commandeth me to reniain as I was in 
the time of the king his father, which was with liberty to 
come to London to follo my own affairs as I plealcd, as 
will appear unto your lordihip, it you will afford me ſo much 
favour as to peruſe them. I have writ this much unto your 
lordſhip, becauſe I would not, through miſunderſtanding, 
fall into diſpleaſure by my coming up, and to intreat your 
lordſhip to inform his majeſty thereot, and that my lord 
Conway, by whole warrant I was only reſtained in the late 
king's time of famous memory, may produce any one word, 
that may have to much as on colourable pretence oi debarring 
my coming up to London. I befeech your lordſhip to pardon 
my defire to have thihgs cleatly underſtood; for the want 
of that formerly hath cauſed all my troubles ; and when 
any thing is miſinformed concerning me, 1 have little or na 
means to clear it; ſo that my chief labour is to avoid m ſun- 
derſtanding. I ſhalt conclude with beſeeching your lordſhip 
to do me this favour, to ler his majeſty underſtand, that my 
coming up is only rightly to underſtand his pleaſure, where- 
unto I ſhall in all things moſt dutifully and humbly conform 
myfelf, And ſo with my humble ſervice to your lordth.:p, I 
recommend you to God's holy protection, and remain, 
Your lordſhip's moſt humble ſervant, 


Sherborn, April Briſtol, 


12, 1626. 


The carl of Briftol's ſecond petition preſented to the houſe of 
lords, April 19, 1626. | 
The humble petition of John earl of Briſtol, 
Humbly ſhewing unto your lordſhips, | 
THAT he hath lately received his writ of parliament, fob 
which he returheth unto your lordſhips moſt humble thanks, 
but jointly with it a letter from my lord keeper, commanding 


him in his majeſty's name to forbear his perſonal attendance; 


and although he ſhall ever obey the leaſt intimation of his 
majeſty's pleaſure, yet he moſt huinbly offe;cth unto your 
lordſhips wiſe conſiderations as too high a point tor him, 
how far this may trench upon the liberty and ſafety of the 


| peers, and the authority of their letters patents, to be in this 


ſorr diſcharged by a letter miſhve of any ſubje&, without the 
king's hand; and for your lordſhips due information, he hath 
annexed a copy of the ſaid lord keeper's letter, and his anſwer 
thereunto. | ? 

He further humbly petitioneth your lordſhips, that having 
been, for the ſpace of two years, highly wronged in point F 
his liberty, and of his honour, by many finiſter aſperfions 
which have been caſt upon him, without being permitted to 
anſwer for himſelf; which hath been done by the power and 
induſtry of the duke of Buckingham, to keep him from the 
preſence of his majeſty and the parliament, leſt he ſhould 
diſcover many crimes concerning the faid duke, 

He therefore moſt humbly belfecherh , that he may be heard 
both in the point of his wrong, and of his accuſation of the 
ſaid duke; wherein he will make it appear, how infinitely the 
ſaid duke hath both abuſed their majeſties, the ſtate, and 
both the houſes of parliament. And this he is moſt confident 
will not be denied, fince the court of parliament never refuſeth 
to hear the pooreſt ſubject ſeeking for redreſs of wrongs, nor 
the accuſation againſt any, be he never ſo powerful: and herein 
he beſcecheth your lordſhips to mediate to his majeſty, for the 
ſuppliant's coming to the houſe, in ſuch ſort as you ſhall think 
fitting; aſſuring his majeſty, that all he ſhould ſay, ſhall nor 
only tend to the ſervice of his majeſty and the ſtate, but 
highly to the honour of his majeſty's royal perſon, and of his 
princely virtues: and your ſuppliant ſhall ever pray for your 
lordſhips proſperity, 


Hereupon the lord keeper delivered this meffage from the 

king to the houſe of lords. | 
hat his majeſty hath heard of a petition preferred unto 
this houle by the earl of Briſtol, ſo void of duty and reſpects 
to his majeſty, that he hath great cauſe to puniſh him: that 
he hath alſo heard with what duty and reſpectfulneſs to his 
majeſty their lordſhips have proceeded therein, which his 
majeſty conceiveth to have been upon the knowledge they 
have, that he hath been reſtrained for matters of ſtate ; 1 
his majeſty doth therefore give their lordihips thanks for the 
ſame, and is refolved to put the cauſe upon the honour and 
juſtice of their lordſhips and this houſe. And thereupon his 
myefty commanded him (the lord keeper) to fignify to their 
17 lordſhips 
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lordſhips his royal jleaſu:e, that the earl of Briſtol be ſent for 


as a delinquent, to anſwer in this houſe his offences, committed 
in his negotiations before his majeſty's being in Spain, and his 
offences ſince his majeſty's coming from Spain, and his 
ſcandalizing the duke of Buckipgham immediately, and his 
majeſty by reflection, with whoſe: privity, and by whole 
direction, the duke did guide his actions, and without which 
he did nothing. All which his majeſty will cauſe to be 
charged againſt him before their lordſhips in this houſe. 

The lords appointed a committee to attend the king, and 
: to preſent their humble thanks to bis majeſty, for the truſt 


and confidence he had placed in the honour and juſtice of their 


houſe. N 2 een 

On Monday the iſt of May, the gentleman uſher brought 
the carl of Brittol to the bar, according to their lordſhips 
order; and the lord keeper acquainted them, that the king 
had commanded his attorney general, to charge the earl of 
Briſtol before their lordſhips with high treaſon, and other 
offences and miſdemeanours of a very high nature, that they 


might proceed in a legal courſe againſt him, according to the 


juſtice and uſual proceedings of parliament. >. 


Articles of accuſation againſt the earl of Briſtol, preſented to 
the upper houſe by the king's attorney general, 

1. Offences done and committed by the carl of Briſtol, before 

. 4 his majeſty's going into Spain, when he was prince, 

I. THAT the ſaid earl being truſted and employed by the 
ſaid late king as his embaſlador to Ferdinando, then and 
now emperor of Germany; and to Philip the IVth, then 
and now king of Spain, in annis 1621, 22, 23. And having 
commiſſion, and particular and ſpecial direction, to treat 
with the ſaid emperor and the king of Spain, for the plenary 
reſtoring of ſuch parts of the dbminions, territories, and 
poſſeſſions of the count Palatine of Rhine, who married with 
the moſt exccllent lady Elizabeth his now royal conſort, the 
only daughter of the ſaid late King James; which were then 
wrongfully and in hoſtile manner taken, and poſſeſſed with 
and by the armics of the ſaid emperor and king of Spain, 
or any other; and for the preſerving and keeping ſuch other 
parts thereof as were not then loit, but were then in the 
protection of the ſaid late King James, and to the uſe of the 
{aid count Palatine and his children: and alſo to treat with 
the ſaid king of Spain for a marriage to be had between the 
moſt high and excellent prince Charles, then Prince of Wales, 
the only ſon and heir-apparent of the ſaid king James, and 
no our moſt ſovercign lord, and the moſt illuſtrious lady 
Donna Maria the infanta of Spain, ſiſter to the now king of 
Spain: he, the faid earl, contrary to his duty and allegiance, 
and contrary to the truſt and duty of an embaſfador, at Madrid 
in the kingdom of Spain, to advance and further the deſigns 
of the ſaid king of Spain againſt our ſaid ſovereign lord, his 
children, friends and allies, falſcly, willingly, and traiterouſſy, 
and as a traitor to our ſaid late lovereign lord the king, by 
ſundry letters and other meſſages ſent by the ſaid earl from 
Madrid, in the year aforeſaid, unto king James and his 
miniſters of ſtate of England, did confidently and reſolutely 
inform, adviſe, and aſſure the ſaid late king, that the faid 
emperor and king of Spain would really, fully and eff: Ctually 
make reſtitution and plenary reſtauration to the faid count 
Palatine, and his children, of the ſaid dominions, territorics, 
and poſſeſſions of the ſaid count Palatine, and of the faid 
electoral dignity : and that the ſaid king of Spain did really, 
fully and effectually intend the faid marriage between the 
ſaid lady his ſiſter, and the ſaid prince our now fovereign lord, 
according to articles formerly propounded between the ſaid 
kings: whereas in truth, the ſaid emperor and king of Spain, 
or either of them, never really intended ſuch reſtitution as 
aforeſaid; and whereas the ſaid king of Spain never really 
intended the marriage according to thoſe articles propounded, 
but the ſaid emperor and king of Spain, intended only by 
thoſe treaties, to gain time to compaſs their own ends and 
purpoſes, to the detriment of this kingdom (of all which, 
the ſaid earl of Briſtol neither was nor could be ignorant) 
the ſaid late king James by entertaining thole treaties, and 
continuing them upon thole falſe aſſurances given unto him 
by the ſaid earl, as aforeſaid, was made ſecure, and loſt the 
opportunity of time, and thereby the ſaid dominions, ter- 
ritories and poſſeſſions of the faid count Palatine, and the 
electoral dignity became utterly loſt; and ſome. parts thereof 
were taken out of the actual poſſeſſion of the ſaid king James, 
unto whoſe protection and ſafe keeping they were put, and 
committed to the ſaid count Palatine; and the moſt excellent 
lady Elizabeth his wife, and their children, are naw utterly 
diſpoſſeſſed and bereaved thereof, to the high diſhonour of 
our {aid late ſovereign lord king James, to the diſheriſon of 


the ſaid late king's children, and their poltcrity, of their 
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ancient patrimony, and to the diſad vantage and diſcouraging 
of the reſt of the princes of Germany, and other kings and 
princes in amity and league with his majeſty. * 

II. That the ſaid carl of Briſlol being embaſſador for his 
late majeſty: king James as aforeſaid, in annis ſupradictis, 
and having received perfect, plain, and particular inſtructions 
and directions from his ſaid late majeſty, that he ſhould pur 
the King of Spain to a ſpeedy; and punctual anſwer, touching 
the treaties aforeſaid: and the ſaid earl well underſtanding 
the effect of thoſe inſtructions and directions ſo given unto 
him, and taking preciſe knowledge thereof; and allo knowing 
how much it concerned his late majeſty in honour and ſafer; 


(as his great affairs then ſtood) to put theſe treaties to a ſpeedy 
concluſion : yet nevertheleſs, he the ſaid carl, falſely, willingly 
and traiterouſly, contrary to his allegiance, and contrary to 
the truſt and duty of-an embaſſador, continued thoſe treaties 
upon gencralities, without effectual preſſing the ſaid king ot 


Spain unto particular concluſions, according -te his majeſty's 
directions as aforelaid ; and fo the faid earl intended to have 
continued the ſaid treaties upon generalities, and without 
reducing them to certainties and to direct coneluſions, to the 


high diſhonour of-his ſaid late majeſty; and to the extreme 


danger and detriment of his majeſty's perſon, his crown and 
dominions, confederates and allies; 3-16 

III. That the ſaid earl of Briſtol being embaſſador for his 
ſaid late majeſty as aforeſaid, in the years aforeſaid, to the 
intent to diſcourage the ſaid late king James, for the taking 
up of arms, entering into hoſtility with the ſaid king of Spain, 
and for reſiſting him and bis forces, from attempting the 
invaſion of his faid late majeſty's-dominions, and the dominions 
of his ſaid late majeſty's confederates, friends, and allies ; the 
ſaid king of Spain having long thirſted after an univerſal 
monarchy in theſe weſtern parts of the world, hath many 
times, both by words and letters to the ſaid late king and his 
miniſters, extolled and magnificd the greatneſs and power of the 
ſaid King of Spain, and repreſented unto his faid Iate majeſty, 
the ſuppoſed dangers which would enſue unto him, if a war 
ſhould happen between them; and afhrmed, and inſinuated 
unto his ſaid late majeſty, that if ſuch a war ſhould enſue, hi; 
laid late majeſty, during the reſt of his life, muſt expect: 
neither to hunt, nor hawk, nor eat his meat in quiet: whereby 
the ſaid earl of Briſtol did cunningly and traiterouſly ſtrive to 
retard the reſolutions of the ſaid late King, to declare himſclf 
an enemy to the ſaid king of Spain (who, under colour of 
treaties and alliances, had ſo much abuſed him), and to reli: 
his arms and forces, to the loſs of opportunity of time, which 
cannot be recalled or regained, and to the extreme danger, 
diſhonour, and detriment of this kingdom. 


IV. The faid earl of Briſtol, upon his difpatch out of this 


realm of England, in his embaſſage aforefaid, having commu— 
nication with divers perſons of London, within this realm of 
England, before his going into Spain, in and about his 
embaſſage concerning the ſaid treaty, for the negociation 
whereot, the ſaid carl purpoſely was ſent; and he the ſaid cas! 
being then told, there was little probability that theſe treati. s 
would or could have any ſucceſs, he the ſaid earl acknowledge. 
as much; and yet nevertheleſs, contrary to his duty and 
allegiance, and to the faith and truth of an embaſlador, he 
the ſaid carl taid and aflirmed, that he cared not what the 
ſucceſs thereof would be; for he would take care to have his 
inſtructions, and purſue them punctually ; and howſoever the 
buſineſs went, he would make his fortune thereby, or uſed 
words at that time to ſuch effect; whereby it plainly appeareth, 
that the ſaid carl, from the begining herein, intended not the 
ſervice or honour of his late majeſty, but his own corrupt aud 
ſiniſter ends, and for his own advancement. 

V. That from the beginning of his negociation, and 
throughout the whole: management thereof, by the ſaid carl 
of Briſtol, and during his ſaid embaſſage, he the faid ear), 
contrary to his faith and duty to God, the true religion 
profeſſed by the church of England, and the peace of this 
church and ſtate, did intend and refolve, that if the {aid 
marriage fo treated of as aſoreſaid, ſhould by his miniſtry be 


effected, that thereby the Romilh religion, and profetlors 


thereof, ſhould be advanced within this realm, and other his 
majeſty's realms and dominions, and the true religion and 
profeſſors thereof, diſcouraged and diſcountenanced. And 
to that end and purpoſe, the ſaid earl, during the time aforc- 
ſaid, by letters unto his late majeſty and otherwiſe, often coun- 
felled and perſuaded his ſaid late majeſty to ſet at liberty the 
jeſuits and prieſts of the Romiſh religion; which, according 
to the good, religious and public laws of this kingdom, were 
impriſoned or reſtrained, and to grant, and to allow unto 
the papiſts, and profeſſors of the Romiſh religion, fle 
toleration, and ſilencing of all the laws made, and! Randing 
in force againſt them, 
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VI. That by the falſe informations and intelligence of the 
ſaid earl of Briſtol, during the time aforeſaid, unto his ſaid 
late majeſty, and to his majeſty that now is (being then prince) 
concerning the ſaid treaties ; and by the aſſurances aforeſaid 
given by the ſaid earl, his ſaid late majeſty, and the prince, 
his now majeſty, being put in hopes, and by the ſaid long 
delay uſed, without producing any effect, their majeſties being 


put into jealoufies, and juſt ſuſpicion, that there was no ſuch 


fincerity uſed towards them as they expected; and with ſo 
many anſwers from the earl, had on their part been under- 
taken, the ſaid prince, our now gracious ſovereign, was in- 
forced, out of his love to his country, to his allies, friends, 
and confederates, and to the peace of Chriſtendom, who all 
ſuflered by thoſe intolerable delays, in his own per fon to un- 
dertake his long and dangerous journey into Spain, that there- 
by he might either ſpeedily conclude thoſe treaties, or per- 
fetly/ diſcover, that on the emperor's, and the king of Spain's 
part, there was no true and ical intention to bring the ſame 
to concluſion, upon any fit and honourable terms and condli- 
tions, and did abſolutely and ſpeedily break them off. By 
which journey, the perſon of the ſaid prince, being then heir- 
apparent to the crown of this realm, and in his perſon, the 
peace and ſafety of this Kingdom, did undergo ſuch apparent, 
and ſuch inevitable danger, as at the very remembrance thereof, 
the hearts of all good ſubjects do even tremble. 


II. Offences done and committed by the ſaid earl, during 
the time of the prince's being in Spain, 


2 VII. THAT at the prince's coming into Spain, during 


the time aforeſaid, the earl of Briſtol, cunningly, falſely, 
and traiterouſty, moved and perſuaded the prince, being then 
zu the power of a foreign King of the Romiſh religion, to 
change his religion, which was done in this manner. At the 
Prince's firſt coming to the ſaid earl, be aſked the prince, for 
what he came thither ? The prince at firſt not conceiving the 
Earl's meaning, anſwered, You know as well as I. The earl 
Feplied, Sir, ſervants can never ferve their maſters induſ- 
trioully, although they may do it faithfully, unleſs they 
Know their meanings fully. Give me leave therefore to tell 
you what they ſay in the town is the cauſe of your coming, 


that you mean to change your religion, and to declare it here, 


und yet cunningly to-diſguiſe it. The earl added further, 
Sir, I do not ſpeak this, that I will perſuade you to do it, 
or that I will promiſe you to foliow your example, though 
you will do it; but as your faithful ſervant, it you will truſt 
me with to great a ſecret, I will endeavour to carry it the 
diſcreeteſt way I can, The prince being moved at this un- 
expected motion, again ſaid unto him, 1 wonder what you 
Have ever found in me, that you ſhould conceive I would be 
ſo baſe and unworthy, as tor a wife to change my religion. 
The ſaid earl replying, he deſired the prince to pardon him 
if he had offended him, it was but out of his defire to ſerve 
him. Which perſuaſions of the ſaid carl were the more dan- 
gerous, becauſe the more ſubtle; whereas it had been the 
Quty of a faithful ſervant, to God and his maſter, if he had 
found the prince ſtaggering in his religion, to have prevented ſo 
treat an crror, and to have perſuaded againſt it, ſo to have 
avoided the dangerous.confequence thereof to the true religion, 
and to the ſtate, if fuch a thing ſhould have happencd. 
VIII. That afterwards, during the prince's being in Spain, 
the ſaid earl having conference with the ſaid prince about the 
Romith religion, he endeavoured falſely and traiterouſly to 
np the prince to change his religion, and ro become a 
oman catholic, and to become obedient to the uſurped au- 
thority of the pope of Rome : and to that end and purpoſe, 
The {a1 earl traiterouſly uſed theſe words unto the ſaid prince, 
That the (tate of England never did any great thing but when 
they were under the obcdience of the pope of Rome, and that 
it was impoſſible they could do any thing of note otherwile. 
IX. That during the time of the prince's being in Spain, 
the prince conſulting and adviſing with the ſaid earl, and others, 
about a new offer made by the king of Spain, touching the 
Palatinate's eldeſt ſon, to marry with the emperor's daughter, 
but then he muſt be bred up in the emperor's court; the ſaid 
earl delivered his opinion, that the propofition was reaſon- 
able; whereat, when fir Walter Aſton, then preſent, falling 
into ſome paſſion, ſaid, that he durſt not for his head conſent 
to it; the earl of Briſtol replied, that he ſaw no ſuch great 
inconvenience in it; for that he might be bred up in the 
'empcror's court in our religion. But when the extreme danger, 
and, in a manner, the impoſbility thereof, was preſſed unto 
the ſaid earl, he ſaid again, that without ſome great action, 


the peace of Chriſtendom would. never be had; which was 


o dangerous and ſo deſperate a council, that one near the 


crown of England ſhould be poiſoned in his religion, and 
become an untriend to our tate, that the conſequences thereof, 
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both for the preſent and future times, were infinitely dun- 
gerous ; and yet hereunto did his diſaffection to our religion, 
the blindneſs in his judgment, miſled by his finiſter reſpects, 
and the too much regard he had to the houſe of Auſtria, 
lead him. 


Th | 
III. Offences done and committed by the ſaid earl, after the 
| + Prince's coming trom Spain, ; 

X. THAT when the prince had clearly found himſelf 
and his father deluded in theſe treaties, and hereupon reſolved 
to return from the court of Spain; yet becauſe it behoved 
him to part freely, he left the powers of the deſponſories 
with the earl of Briſtol, to be delivered upon the return of 
the diſpenſation from Rome, which the king ot Spain inſiſted 
upon ; and without which, as he pretended, he would not 
conclude the marriage. The prince foreſeeing and fearing, 
leſt after the deſponſories, the infanta that ſhould then be his 
wife, might be put into a monaſtery, wrote a letter back to 
the ſaid carl from Segovia, thereby commanding him not to 
make uſe of the ſaid powers, until he could give him affurance, 
that a monaſtery ſhould not rob him of his wife; which 
letter the ſaid carl received, and with ſpeed returned an 
anfwer thereto in England, perſuading againſt this direction, 
yet promifing obedience thereunto. Shortly atter which, the 
prince ſent another letter to the ſaid earl into Spain, diſcharg- 
ing him of his father's command. Burt his late majeſty, by 
the ſame meflenger, ſent him a more expreſs direction, not 
to diſpatch the deſponſories, until a full conclufion were had 
of the other treaty ot the Palatinate with this of the marriage; 
tor his majeſty ſaid, that he would not have one daughter to 
laugh, and leave the other daughter weeping. In which diſ- 
patch, although there were ſome miſtaking, yet in the next 
tollowing, the ſame was corrected, and the earl of Briſto] 
tied to the ſame reſtriction, which himſelf confeſſed in one of 
his diſpatches afterwards, and promiſed to obey punctually 
the king's command therein; yet nevertheleſs, contrary to 
his duty and allegiance, in another letter ſent immediately 
after, he declared, that he had ſet a day for the deſponſorics, 
without any aſſurance, or ſo much as treating of thoſe things 
which were commanded to him as reſtrictions ; and that to 
ſhort a day, that if extraordinary diligence, with good ſuc- 
ceſs in the journey, had not concurred, the prince's hands 
might have bcen bound up; and yet he neither ture of a v ite, 
nor any aſſurance given of the temporal articles. All wa ci, 
in his high preſumption, he adventuted to do, being an expiets 
breach ot his inſtructions; and if the ſame had not been pre— 
vented by his late majeſty's vigilancy, it might have turned to 
the infinite diſhonour and prejudice of his tnajefly. 

XI. Laſtly, That he hath offended in a hig!: and contemp— 
tuous manner, in preferring a 1cautalous petition to this 
honouruble houſe, to the diſhonour ot his majeſty of blefled 
memory, deceaſed, and of his tacred-miaj-flv that now is, 
which are no ways ſufferable in a ſubj ct towards his ſove— 
reign ; and in one article ot that petitign ſpecially, wherein 
he gives his now majeſty the lie, in denying and offering to 
falfity that relation which his m3 ftv affirmed, and thateunto 
added many things of his own remembrance to both houſes 
of parliament. 


Robert Heath, [Attorney general. ] 


The earl of Briſtol, upon the attorney general's accuſing him 
of high-treaſon, thus expreſſed himfclf : 

“ That he had exhibited his petition to the houſe, April 
19, that he might come up and be heard in his acculation of 
the duke of Buckingham, and that thereupon, he being a 
peer of this realm, is now charged with treaſon: That he had 
heretofore informed the late king of the dake's unfeirhful 
ſervice, and thereupon the duke laboured that he might be 
clapt up in the Tower, preſently upon his return out of Spain: 
That he importuned the late king, that he might be heard 
before himſelf, and his majeſty promiſed it; “I pray God 
(ſaid he) that the promiſe did him no hurt, for he died ſhortly 
after.” And for the king's promiſe, he vouched the lord 
chamberlain for a witneſs; and he defired the lords to take 
notice, that their houſe was poſſeſſed already of his ſaid peti- 
tion, and of his accuſation of the {aid duke: And therefore 
deſired firſt, that they would receive his charge againſt the duke 
and the lord Conway, and not to invalid his teſtiniony againſt 
them by the King's charge againſt him; and that he might 
not be impeached, till his charge of fo high a nature be firſt 


heard, 


*« So hetendered to the houſe the articles againſt the duke, 
which the clerk received, and he withdicw, and his petition 
exhibited the 19th of April was read; and the lords reſolved 
upon the queſtion, that the ſaid carl's charge againſt the duke of 
Buckingham and the lord Conway thould be preſently read,” 

The 


% 
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The earl being ſhortly after called in again to the bat ofthe 
lord's houſe, concerning his articles againſt the duke, made 
this ſpeech. | | | 

. Firſt, he craved pardon t their lordſhips for his earneſt 
ſpeeches the other day, corffeffing them to have been in paſſion, 
aying, that unexpected accuſation of treaſon would warm 
any honeſt heart, but would hereafter amend it. Then he 
returned their lordſhips humble thanks for their manner of 
procceding againſt him; and defired to know, from Mr, At- 
orney, whether that was his whole charge or not. Mt. At- 
torney anſwered, that he had commandment to open no 
more againſt him; peradventure, upon the opening of the 
charge, ſome particulars might ariſe, and be urged, but no 
new matter ſhould. | 

Then the earl deftred to know of Mr. Attorney, who was 
the relator to his charge, and that he might underſtand who 
was his acculer. Mr. Attorney anſwered, that the king 
kimfelf out of his own mouth, had given him directions for 
his own relation againſt him; and corrected many things that 
were added. Unto which the carl anſwered, that he would 
not conteſt with. the king, neither did it heſcem him fo to do; 
neither eſteemed he his life or his fortunes ſo much, as to fave 
them by conteſting with his fovercign ; and therefore would 
make no reply or anſwer, were it not that his religion and 
honour were jointly queſtioned with his life; but that being 
ro deſcend to his poſterity, for their ſakes he was an humble 
fuitor unto his majeſty, that he would not take indignation 
at his own juſt defence, yet would he be ready to make any 
humble ſubmiſſion to his majeſty ; and heartily deſired fome 
means might be made, that he might make it perſonally to 
himſelf, wherein he would ſubmit himſelf moſt willingly to 
tome ſuch act of humiliation and ſubmiſſion (not wronging 
his innocency), that never ſubject did towards his ſovereign : 
and alſo that his majeſty would be pleaſed to ſet himſelf in his 
throne. of juftice, and declare out of his royal juſtice, that he 
would have the duke and him upon equal terms, and that nei- 
ther of their cauſes ſhould be advanced before the other's. 

Theſe were his humble petitions, which he beſonght their 
lordſhips to preſent unto his majeſty, and to take it into their 
eonfiderations, of how dangerous a conſequence it would be, 
if the king ſhould be accuſer, judge, witneſs, and ſhould 
have the confiſcation. As touching the charge againft him, 
he ſaid, He had once anſwered it all, except that of his peti- 
tion; and he doubted not but to clear himſelf before their 
lordſhips, of every particular of it. He ſaid he expected 
not to have heard of this again, having once anſwered it: 
ke rather expected to have been charged with ſome practice 
with Spain againſt the ſtare ; or the receipt of ten or twenty. 
thouſand pounds, for the perſuading and procuring of the 
delivery up of. ſome town, of which the crown was in poſ- 
ſethon, as might be the town of Fluſhing, the Brill, or the 
like; or for being the means of lending the king's ſhips to 
a foreign nation, and that againſt thoſe of our own religion; 
or for revealing his majeſty's higheſt fecrets, which none 
above two or three dares know; or for treating the greateſt 
affairs a, as it were by his own authority, without formal in- 
ſtructions in the points; for having taken rewards ; or been 
corrupted by a foreign prince ; or to have broken his in- 
ſtructions in any eccleſiaſtical point; or, as the law calleth 
it, to have committed an overt act of diſloyalty; and not 
to be charged, after ſeven embaſlages, with diſcourſes and 
inferences. | 

Then he deſired their lordſhips, that he might have a copy 
of his charge in writing, and time allowed him for his 
anſwer, and counſel aſſigned him to plead his cauſe ; and 
ſaid, there was a greac difference between the duke of Buck- 
ingham and him; tor the duke was accuſed of treaſon and 
yet at large, and in the king's favour : and he being accuſed 
but of that which he had long fince anſwered, was a pri- 
ſoner : and therefore he moved, that they might be pur in 
equal condition, 

And as touching- the lord Conway, in as much as he had 
given in articles againſt him, he defired his lordſhip, he might 
not meddle in that particular buſineſs, or uſe the king's name 
againſt him, ex officio; he alſo befought their lordſhips to 
be ſuitors to his majeſty on his behalf, that all the particular 
diſpatches of his own embaſlages, and fir Walter Aſton's, 
might be brought thither, and that he might make uſe. of 
them for his defence, as his evidence: then he defired their 
lordſhips, not to think it tedious for him to proceed, and lay 
open his caſe unto them: which being granted, he began as 
followerh. 2 

He ſaid, that he had the honour to ſerve the late king 
his maſter, of happy memory, for the ſpace of twenty years, 


» Of all theſe- things was the duke of Buckingham. accuſed- by the 


and a long time as a counſellor, and in ſeven foreign embaſ.- 
fagrs: in all which time, in point of his negociacion, he had 
never received one check or rebuke, until the return of the 
duke of Buckingham ont of Spain; and therefore, from 
thence he would begin his preſent narration. | | 

The very day that his majeſty departed from Spain, be 
was pleaſed to tell him, that be had no ways offended him, 
but did him the honour to truſt him with the cuſtody of the 
powers for his marriage; and after his return into England, 
wrote unto bim ſome letters, which did in no kind expreſs 
any diſtruſt or diſpleaſure againſt him. About the ſame time, 
he wrote unto his majeſty ſeveral letters, as in duty he was 
bound, not for any earthly reſpe& whatſoever, to conceal 
from him the true eſtate of his affairs; in which letters he 
ſet down truly and honeſtly, that he conceived, that the diſ- 
taſtes grown there betwixt the king of Spain and his miniſters, 
and the duke of Buckingham, would diſorder and utterly 
overthrow all his affairs, it his wiſdom prevented it not; hinc 
illæ lachryme : the duke of Buckingham got a fight and 
knowledge of the letters; and fearing, leſt the earl at his re- 
turn ſhould diſcover unto his ſaid late majeſty, his practiecs 
and miſdemeanours in Spain, he refolved, that his acceſs ts 
the king was no ways to be admitted, and therefore labourcd 
and endeavoured, that he might be committed to the Tower 
preſently upon his arrival; and conceiving that the lord 
marquis Hamilton, in regard of his friendſhip with the earl, 
and the alliance which was then intended berween them, 
might oppoſe his courſe, he earneftly prefled him therein, 
and moved him to deal with my lord chamberlam to thc 
ſame purpoſe, vowing, that there was no hurt intended to the 
earl, but only that he feared, that it he ſhould Le 2Umitted 
to the king, he would croſs and diſtuch the courle of affairs. 
But they were ſo honourable, that neither of them would 
condeſcend thereunto; and fo that intention oi is took no 
effect. 

This deſign of the duke not taking, he fell upon her 
things, indeed to have frightened the carl out of his country 
and honour ; and thereupon laid ſome great and ſiniſter aſpe:- 
ſions upon him in both houſes of parliament, thinking thereby 
to have terrified him, that he ſhould nor return, ſaying, that 
if he kept not himſelf where he was, and laid hold of thoſe 
great offers which he heard were made unto him in Spain, it 
would be worſe with him. 

„Here the earl deſired my lord chamberlain, that he would 
be pleaſed upon his honour to deliver what he knew of the 
matter. Whereupon the lord chamberlain atteſted the truth 
of what the earl had ſaid concerning the duke of Buckingham, 
the marquis of Hamilton, and himſelf.” 

Then the earl of Briſtol proceeded and ſaid, that the 
knowledge of theſe aſperſions caſt upon him in the parlia- 
ment, came firſt unto him at Bourdeaux in France, where he 
was coming home at leiſure, in the company of his wife and 
family, having formerly fent a poft on purpoſe to the lord 
Conway, to know if his ſpeedy return would be any way 
uſeful to his majeſty's ſervice : who anſwered him, that he 
might very well return at leiſure with his family. And in 
the mean time, he was fallen upon by the duke of Bucking- 
ham in parliament, in ſuch ſort as your lordſhips well 
remember, of whoſe declaration, he ſaid, he would boldly 
affirm unto their lordſhips, that there was ſcarce any one thing 
concerning him in it, which was not contrary to, or different 
from the truth. 

From Bourdeaux the earl took poſt, making haſte, for that 
he hoped to clear his honour in parliament before it ſhould 
break up ; and being arrived at Calais, he ſent over to have 
one of the king's ſhips, for which there was public order 
given: but although both wind and weather were as fair as 
could be, and the king's ſhips lay at Boloigne, having car- 
ried over count Mansfeld, and might every day within three 
hours have been with hün, yer the ſhip came not in eight 
days expectance; fo that the carl, fearing the parliament 
would be. diflalved, was enforced to paſs the ſea in a boat 
with fix oars, as he did, having with him thirty or forty 
thouſand pounds of the king's jewels. 

Upon his landing at Dover, hoping that if his arreſt ſhould 


have been deferred till his coming to London, he might have 


gotten directly to the king's prefence, which the duke 


reſolved was by no means to be admitted: the earl was there, 


by a letter of the lord Conway's, delivered unto him by 2 
ſervant of his, in his majefty's name, commanded to retire 


himſelf to his houſe, and not to come to the court, or the 
king's preſence, until he ſhould have anſwered unto certain 
queſtions, which his majeſty would appoint ſome of the lords 
of the council to aſł him. Hereupon he ſent: preſently to his 
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majeſty, who ſent him word, that his reſtraint was neither 
tor any ill-meaning unto him, nor that it ſhould laſt long, bur 
was intended for his good, to keep the parliament from tall- 
ing violently upon him. And the fame reaſon the duke 
alleged to ſome of his friends; and all thoſe his troubles, which 
have followed upon his firſt reſtraint, have been procured by 
the duke's art, under colour of favour. But the earl having 
received his meſſage from the king, became a moſt humble 
ſuitor unto his majeſty, that he would expoſe him to the par- 
liament ; for that if he had not ſerved him honeſtly in all 
things, he deſerved no favour, but to be proceeded againſt 
with all ſeverity. And in this particular he preſſed the king, 
as far as could ſtand with duty and good manners ; but re- 
ceived anſwer from his majeſty, that there ſhould but few 
more days paſs, before he would put an end to his affairs. 
And about this time the parliament was diflolved, 

He {till continued his ſolicitation to be admitted to the 
king's preſence, who ſent him word, and confirmed it by 
oath : That as ſoon as he ſhould have anſwered the queſtions 
which the commiſſioners were to propound to him, he would 
both ſee him and hear him, and wondered that he ſhould ſo 
much doubt thereof. He then ſolicited with all earneſtneſs 
to have the queſtions ſent unto him, which was promiſed 
ſhould be within a few days. In the interim, his majeſty be- 
ing defirous that the buſineſs ſhould have been accommodated, 
ſent ſecretly to him by a gentleman (who is ready to depoſe 
it) this meſſage; “ That he ſhould write a fair letter to the 
duke, and leave the reſt to him.” Hereupon the duke ſent 
a gentleman (one Mr. Clark) with fair propoſitions, offering 


to procure him whatſoever he could reaſonably pretend; only 


he muſt not be admitted to the king's preſence for ſome time; 
and that the duke would have the diſpoſing of his vice cham- 
berlain's place, having been therein formerly engaged. The 
earl told the gentleman, That to condeſcend to any ſuch courſe 
were jointly to confeſs himſelf faulty in ſome kind, which he 
would not do for any reſpect in the world; and let him know 
the great wrong that the duke had already done him ; and 
therefore it would be more honourable for him to procure him 
ſome reparation, than to preſs him farther. Moreover, not by 
way of meſlage, but by way of information of the ſaid Mr. 
Clark, he let him know, how fit it were for the duke not to 
preſs theſe things, who could not but be conſcious of his own 
taults, and know his innocency ; and withal ſhewed him a 
paper that he had made ready for the king, containing the 
particulars wherein the duke had diſparaged him. — 

Mr. Clarke making the duke acquainted herewith, the duke 
wrote a letter the next day to the carl, bearing date 7 Julij, 
telling him that he had willingly intended the accommoda- 
tion of his affairs ; but by what he had now faid to Mr. Clark, 
he was diſobliged, unleſs he ſhould be pleaſed to relent it. 
Whereupon the earl anſwered with that directneſs he thought 
befitting him in point of honour. The courſe of mediation 


- was interrupted, and the duke ſo far incenſed, that he ſwore 


he would have him queſtioned for his life. In the interim 
(which the earl defired might be known to the lords) his late 
majeſty was ſo far from thinking him a delinquent, or any 
way diſhoneſt, that he was often heard to ſay and ſwear, 
That he held him an honeſt man, and that he would 
anſwer ſor him, that he had neither committed felony nor 
treaſon. And this divers are ready to depoſe. The which 
he well confirmed, for that he gave general leave to all 


gentlemen of the court, privy counſellors, and to his ſecre— 


tary of ſtate, to have free acceſs unto him; yea even ſo far 
as to admit of viſits and intercourſes with Spaniſh embaſla- 


dors, and the Paedre Maeſtre, as is beſt known to my lord 


Conway, by whoſe letter he received his majeſty's leave in 
that particular, 

Then he reſumed the ſtate of his buſineſs where he left it, 
which was in the hands of the commiſſioners, and they were 
to frame interrogatories for him; the which, although they 
had promiſed ſhould be ſent within a ſew days, yet ſuch 
art was uſed, that fix or ſeven weeks were ſpent in the fram- 
ing of them, to the end that his majeſty's progreſs beginning, 


there might be no means for the farther clearing of the butt- 
neſs: and fo ſuppoſing that for the anſwering of the twenty 
+ 1nterrogatories of ſo high a nature, the earl would take ſome 
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would not admit of it, 


time, they cauſed the ſaid interrogatories to be delivered unto 


him within a few days before the beginning of the progteſs; 
but he uſed ſo much diligence, 1 0 * 
in perſona, though it were in 


+ Unto which his majeſty anſwered moſt graciouſly, 


that he made ready to anſwer 
the nature of a delinquent. 
That out 
not do him wrong, he 
but that he would ſend his anſwer, 


of his favour, and for that he would 


and he would inſtantly put an end to his buſineſſes ; as will 


appear by letters. Hereupon the duke was put into a great 
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ſired that only a few queſtions more might be aſked of him; 
which the king upon great urging and inſtance, condeſcended 
unto, ſo that the queſtions might be preſently ſent him: 
But herein were ſuch artifices uled, that the bringing of any 
was delayed until the King had begun his progreſs ; and then 
within a day or two, the lord Conway ſent him word, that he 
had orders indeed for the ſending of him ſome more queſtions, 
but out of his affection to him he forbore the ſending of them, 
unleſs he ſhould preſs tor them, Whereupon the carl inſtantly 
wrote unto him, that they might be ſent unto him. My 
lord Conway made him anſwer by his letter, that he wiſhed 
rather the courle of mediation might be purſued, for that 
would but further cxaſperate ; but if he would needs have 
the queſtions they ſhould be ſent to him. Whereupon he 
ſent to ſolicit his lordſhip for them with all earneſtneſs, in- 
ſomuch as to petition his late majeſty twice, that the ſaid 
queſtions might be ſent : but when the turn was ſerved of 
keeping him from the king's preſence, the ſaid queſtions were 
never more heard of till this day. 

So likewiſe the earl having ſent his anſwer to all the com- 
miſhoners, who molt of them made not nice to declare, that 
they were fully ſatisfied ; and when it was perceived that the 
commiſſioners would certainly clear him, and that he thereby 
ſhould be reſtored unto his majeſty's favour, they were never 
more permitted to-meet ; a proceeding, which, as he conceived, 
their lordſhips would think hardly to be paralleled, that a 
commiſſion ſhould be appointed to condemn, if there had 
been cauſe, but not to clear, 

After the progreſs was ended, he began again to ſolicit 
his majeſty, and wrote particularly unto the duke of Bucking- 
ham. Whereupon the duke was pleaſed to ſend four or five 
propoſitions, which he defired he ſhould acknowledge ; the 
which propoſitions contained nothing but what hath been 
already propounded and ſatisfied in the former interrogatories : 
and if he would make his acknowledgment, he then pro. 
miſed to imploy his force and power with the king and prince, 
that he ſhould be admitted to kiſs their hands, and be received 
into their gracious favour ; but otherwiſe, in a menacing ſort, 
that he ſhould lay his hands upon his breaſt, and ſo that would 
be beſt for him. And in the preface of the ſaid propoſitions, 
he writeth theſe words which follow, It is an aſſertion not 
granted, that the carl of Briſtol, by his anſwer hath ſatisfied 
either the King, the prince, or me, of his innocency.” A 
preſumptuous commination for any ſubject. 

But theſe propoſitions were fo unjuſt, that he wrote unto 
the duke, that inſtead of an acknowledgment, he had ſent him 
an anſwer unto them; unto which, if either himſelf, or any 
nan living was able to reply, he would ſubmit himſelf to any 
thing that ſhould be demanded, But this no way ſatisfied the 
duke, although it did his late majeſty, who, in the duke's 
preſence, ſaid, ©* I were to be accounted a tyrant, to enjoin 
an innocent man to confeſs faults, of which he was not guilty.” 
And thereupon ſent him word, that he ſhould make his anſwer, 
but acknowledge nothing he was not faulty in. And although 
he had received this meſſage from the King's own mouth, as 
will be depoſed, yet the duke at the ſamie time wrote unto 
him, that the concluſion of all that has been treated with his 
majeſty, was, that he ſhould make the acknowledgment in 
ſuch manner, as was ſet down in this paper. And at this 
time likewiſe it was that his majeſty ſent him word, that he 
would hear him concerning the duke of Buckingham, as well 
as he had heard the duke concerning him. And this was not 
long before his majeſty's ſickneſs : and in the interim, as he 
had heard by ſeveral ways the king ſuffered much, and was 
infinitely preſſed by the duke concerning the ſaid carl and his 
affairs; and this he ſaid, was the ſuffering he had ſpoken of 
to their lordſhips the other day. 

The carl craved leave of their lortfhips to ſpecify ſome 
other particulars, whereby it ſhould appear, that his majeſty 
was in no kind ill-opinioned of him till his dying day, viz, 
That ſeveral perſons will depoſe, that they have heard his 
majeſty ſay, that he eſteemed him an honeſt man; and that he 
was pleaſed to accept of toys by way of preſcnt from him, 
graciouſly, and in good part; and at laſt was likewiſe pleaſed 
to give him leave to come to London, and to follow his own 
affairs; and that his pleaſure was ſignified unto him by the 
duke his own letter. Whereupon he determined to come to 
London, intimating to the duke his intention of going to his 
lodgings in Whitchall ; but the duke was therewith incenſed 
again, and ſaid, he miſtook the king's meaning, which was, 
that he might privately follow his own buſineſs. And this he 
ſaid, was the true ſtate and conditions when it.pleaſed God to 
take unto his mercy his late moſt gracious majeſty, 

Upon his majeſty's coming to the crown, he ſaid, he wrote 
a moſt humble letter unto his majeſty, imploring his grace 
and goodneſs, and deſiring the duke's mediation. But he was 
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pleaſed to anſwer by his letter of 7 May 1625; that the reſo- 
ſution was to proceed againſt him, without a plain and direct 
confeſſion of the point which he had formerly required him 
to acknowledge; and in a courtly manner of menace telleth 
him, that he would take the freedom to adviſe him, to be— 
think himſelf in time what would be moſt for his good, 
But in the interim, his majeſty was gracioufly pleaſed that his 
writ of parliament ſhould be ſent him ; and thereupon he 
wrote unto the duke of the receipt of the ſaid writ, but that 
he ſhould do nothing but what he ſhould underſtand to be 
moſt agrecable to his majeſty's pleaſure, Whereunto the duke 
anſwered in his letter of May, in this manner: © I have ac- 
quainted his majeſty with your requeſt towards him, touch- 
ing our ſummons to the parliament, which he taketh very 
well, and would have you rather make excuſe for your 
abſence, notwithſtanding your writ, than to come yourſelf 
in perſon.” Whercupon he ſent humbly to defire a letter 
of leave under his majeſty's hand for his warrant ; but in- 
ſtead thercof, he received from the lord Conway an abſolute 
Yrohibition, and to reſtrain and confine him in ſuch ſort, as 
be hath been in the late king's time : and although he was 
indeed abſolutely ſet free, he could never get cleared by the 
lord Conway, though he ſent him all the papers to examine; 
and when he could make no farther reply, he faid, he con- 
ceived he was under reſtraint, and that his liberty expired with 
the late king's death; when indeed reſtraint may expire, but 
liberty is nftural. After this he continued for the ſpace of 
three quarters of a year in the country without moving, in 
which time he was removed from thoſe places and offices he 
held during his late majeſty's life ; and the greateſt part of his 
eſtate being laid out in their majeſties ſervice, by their particu- 
lar appointment, he could never be admitted fo much as to 
the clearing of accompts. Yet hereof he never made the lealt 
complaint: but againſt the time of his majeſty's coronation, 
he thought it fit to lay hold of that occaſion, when princes do 
acts of grace and favour, to be a moſt humble ſuitor to his 
majeſty for his grace and goodneſs ; and addrefled his letters 
unto the duke of Buckingham, from whom he received a let- 
ter all written in his own hand, and therein a letter incloſed 
from his majeſty, ſo different from ſome gracious metlage 
which he had received from his majeſty fince the ſaid carl re- 
turned into England, upon the occaſion of a great ſickneſs, 
and likewiſe from his ſpeeches ſeveral times delivered- to his 
wife, to wit, that he had never offended him, and that for bis 
faults he no ways held them criminal, but to be expiated by 
any eaſy acknowledgment ; that he confeſſed he knew not 
what judgment to make of the ſaid letter, neither hath pre- 
ſuined hitherto to make any anſwer thereto; although by 
reducing the occaſion of fpecches and circumſtances to his 
majeſty's memory, he no ways doubteth but he ſhall be able 
to give unto his majeſty ſuch ſarisfaEtion to every particular, 
that his majeſty would not remain with the leaſt ſcruple in 
any one point. 

After this, he faid, that his writ of parliament was detain- 
ed; whereupon he addrefied himſelf to the lord keeper, that 
he would be a ſuitor to his majeſty for him in that behalf: 
which diligences not taking effect, by petitioa he became a 
ſuitor to their lordſhips for their honourable mediation to 
his majeſty, and thereupon his writ of parliament was 
awarded; but the duke of Buckingham upon that took occa- 
fion, as he had publiſhed copies of the ſaid letter over all the 
kingdom, to read it likewiſe unto that honourable houſe, as 
was beſt known to their lordſhips, and the writ was accom- 
panied with a prohibition from the lord keeper ; whereupon 
he addreſſed himſelf for juſtice to that honourable houſe (be- 
ing poſſeſſed of his cauſe-by his petition), for both redreſs of 
his own wrongs, and likewiſe of complaints againſt the duke 
for many crimes. And that honourable houſe being poſſeſſed 
of his cauſe by his petitton, there is preferred againſt him a 
fucceeding complaint, amounting as high as treaſon (as it is 
pretended) although he for divers years hath not been queſ- 
tioned ; yet ſince his complaint againft the duke, he hath been 
fetched up like a priſoner, and brought into the houſe as a de- 
linquent; and the duke, of whom he hath complained for his 
great crimes, is admitted ſtill to fit in the houſe as one of his 
judges. The which, with all that he hath formerly ſaid, to- 
gether with his life, fortunes and honour, he did with all 
willingneſs, humility, and duty, ſubmit to the juſtice and 
honour of that houſe. 

Then the lords aſked him, when he would bring in his 
anſwer ? He promiſed to anſwer as ſoon as might be, but knew 


not how far he ſhould have occafion to uſe his ancient diſpatches. 


The lord keeper told him, that Mr. Attorney might help him 
by letting him know it. The Attorney ſaid, that his charge 
ſhould in nothing look further back than to the year 1621, 
which he defired might be recorded, N 


Whereupon the earl thanking their lordſhips for their pati 
ence, , he was carried away by Mr. Maxwell the gentleman- 
uſher, in whoſe houſe and cuſtody he remainded. 

Then were read the carl's articles againſt the duke and the 
lord Conway ; viz. 


Articles of the earl of Briſtol, whereby he chargeth the duke 
of Buckingham, bearing date the fſt day of May 1626. 


I. THAT the duke of Buckingham did ſecretly combine 
with the conde of Gondomar, embaſſador for the King o! 
Spain, before his, rhe ſaid embaſſador's, laſt return into 
Spain, in the ſummer, anno 1622, to carry his majeſty (then 
prince) into Spain, to the end he might be informed and in- 
ſtructed in the Roman religion, and thereby have perverted 
the prince, and ſubverted the true religion eſtabliſhed in Eng- 
land : from which mifery this kingdom (next under God's 
mercy) hath, by the wiſe, religious, and conſtant carriage 
of his majeſty, been almoſt miraculouſly delivered, conli- 
dering the many bold and ſubtle attempts of the faid duke in 
that kind. 

IT. That Mr. Porter was made acquainted therewith, and 
fent into Spain; and ſuch meſſages at his return framed, as 
might ſerve for a ground to ſet on foot this conſpiracy : tho 
which was done accordingly, and thereby the king and prince 
highly abuſed, and their conſents thereby firſt potten to the 
ſaid journey, that is to fay, after the return of the ſaid Mr, 
Porter, which was about the end of December, or the begin- 
ning of January 1622, whereas the {nd duke had plotted ic 
many months before. 

III. That the faid duke, at his arrival in Spain, nouriſhe(] 
the Spaniſh miniſters, not only in the belief of his own bein” 
popiſhly affected, but did (both by abſenting himſelf from a. 
exerciſes of religion, conſtantly uſed in the earl of Briſto!'s 
houſe, and frequented by all other proteſtant Ergſch, and by 
conforming himſelf to pleaſe the Spaniards in divers rites of 
their religion, even fo far as to kneel and adore their ſacra— 
ment) from time to time give the Spaniards hope of the princ» 
his converſion: the which converſion, he endeavoured to pro 
cure by all means poſſible ; and thereby eauſe the Spani! 
miniſters to propound far worſe conditions for religion, th 
had been formerly by the earl of Briſtol, and fir Walt: 
Aſton, ſettled and ſigned under their majefty's hands, with 1 
clauſe in the king of Spain's anſwer of December 12, 1622, 
that they held the articles agreed upon ſufficient, and firch as 
ought to induce the pope to the granting'of the diſpenſation. 

IV. That the duke of Buckingham having ſeveral times in 
the preſence of the carl of Briſtol, moved and preſſed his lat: 


-majeſty, at the inſtance of the conde of Gondomar, to writ: 


a letter unto the pope; and to that purpoſe having once 


brought a letter ready drawn, wherewith the earl of Briſtol, 


by his majeſty's being made acquainted, did fo ſtrongly of. 
pole the writing of any ſuch letter, that during the. abode 0: 
the ſaid carl of Briſtol in England, the ſaid duke could nc 
obtain it; yet not long after the earl was gone, he procurec 
ſuch a leiter to be written from his ſaid late mal eſty unto 1} 
pope, and to have him ſtiled Sanctiſſime Pater. 

V. That the pope being informed of the duke of Bucking. 
ham's inclination and intention in point of religion, fent un 
the ſaid duke a particular bull in parchment, for to per 
ſuade and encourage him in the perverſion - of his mach' 
then prince, 

VI. That the ſaid duke's behaviour in Spain was ſuch. 
that he thereby ſo incenſed the king of Spain and his min 
ſters, as they would admit of no reconciliation, nor furt“ 
dealing with him. Whereupon the faid duke, ſecing that: 
match would be now to his diſadvantage, endeavourci ! 
break it, not for any ſervice to the kingdom, nor diſlike ot i: 
match in itſelf, nor for that he found (as fince he ha. bt 
tended) that the Spaniards did not really intend the ſaid marc! 
but out of his particular ends, and his indignation. 

VII. That after he intended to croſs the marriage, he | 
in practice divers undue courſes; as namely, making uſe 0 
the letters of his majeſty (then prince) to his own ends, ar! 
not to what they were intended; as likewiſe concca'i!; 
divers things of high importance from his late majeſty, 
thereby overthrew his majeſty's purpoſes, and advanced 
own ends, 

VIII. That the ſaid duke, as he had with his {&i11 and an 
fices formerly abuſed their majeſties, ſo to the fame end he 
terwards abuſed both houſes of parliament, by his ſiniſter rc 
tion of the carriage of affairs, as ſhall be made appear almol 
in every particular, that he ſpake unto the ſaid houſcs. 

IX. As for ſcandal given by his perſonal behaviour, as 2 
the employing. of his power with the king of Spain for tie 
procuring of favours and offices which he beſtowed upon bac 
and unworthy perſons, for the recompence and heir of Is A 
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juſt: theſe things, as neither fit for the earl of Briſtol to 
ſpeak, nor indeed for the houle to hear, he leaveth to your 
ſhips wiſdom, how tar you will be pleaſed to have them 
it having been indeed a great infamy and dif- 
honour to this nation, that a perſon of the duke's great quality 
and employments, a privy counſellor, and embaſſador, emi— 
nent in his maſter's favour, and ſolely truſted with the perion 
of the prince, ſhould leave behind him in a foreign court to 
much ſcandal as he did by his ill behaviour. 

X. That the duke hath been in great part the cauſe of the 
ruin and misfortune of the prince Palatine, and his ellates, 
jnaſmuch as thoſe affairs had relation unto this Kingdom. 

XI. That the duke of Buckingham hath in his relations to 
both houſes of parliament, wronged the carl of Briſtol in point 
of his honour, by many ſiniſter afperfions which he hath laid 
upon him, and in point of his liberty by many undue courſes, 
through his power and practices. 5 

XII. That the earl of Briſto] did reveal unto his late 
majeſty, both by word and letter, in what fort the ſaid duke 
had diflerved him, and abuſed his truſt: and that the King 
by ſ.veral ways ſent him word, that he ſhould reſt aflured, he 
would hear the ſaid earl, but that he ſhould leave it to him to 
take his own time. And thereupon, a tew days before his 
Kolineſs, he lent the carl word, that he would hear him 
againfi the ſaid duke, as well as he had heard the ſaid duke 
»gainſt bim. Which the duke himſelf heard ; and not long 
after his blefſed majeſty fickened and died, having been in the 
zoterim much vexed and prefled by the ſaid duke, 


Articles of the carl of Briſtol againſt the lord Conway, bearing 
date 1 May 1626. 

I. THAT the lord Conway is ſo great a ſervant of the 
uke of Buckingham's, that he hath not {tuck to {end the 
farl of Briſtol plain word, that if buſinefles could not be 
Accommodated betwixt him and the duke, he mult then 
here and declare himſelf for the ſaid duke; and therefore 
Þvfic to be a judge in any thing that concerneth the duke or 
The carl. : Cf 

II. That the ſaid lord Conway profefleth himſelf to be a 
ſecrctary of the duke of Buckingham's creation, and fo ac- 
knowledgeth it under his own hand: and although that he 


* 


Pe the king's tecretary of ſtate, and a privy counſellor, he: 


uſually beginneth his letters to the duke | Moſt gracious 
Patron.) e is 

III. That as a creature of the ſaid duke's, the ſaid lord 
Conway hath been made the inſtrument of keepinghe carl 
of Briſtol from the King's preſence, aud of impriſoning of him 
by warrants only under His own hand; for which he cannot 
as the carl conceiveth) produce any ſuflicient warrant. 

IV. That by the ſpaec of twelve months laft paſt, the ſaid 
Jord Conway hath been the cauſe of the carl's f reſtraint, only 
Þy miſin{orming his awyeſty, and procuring a letter of reftreint 
upon undue grounds: and when it was made apparent unto 
him, that the ſaid earl was reſtored to his liberty, treelv to fol- 
low his own affairs, by his late majeſty of blefled memory, he 
replied, that that liberty given him by his majeſty expired 
with the king's death. 

V. That the earl of Briſtol's mother lying fick upon her 


F 
E 


dcath-bed, defired for her comfort to {ce her ſon, and to give 


him her laſt bleſſing : whereupon the carl writ to the lord 


= 


Conway, to defire him to move the king tor his leave: which 


he putting off from day to day, told the perſon employed, that 
by reaſon of the duke's ſickneſs, he could not find opportunity 
to get the duke's leave to move the king: and having ſpoken 
with the duke, he made a negative anſwer in the king's 
name. Whereupon when the earl acquainted the king by 


Tome of his bed chamber, his majeſty was in a very great 


anger, ſwearing the ſecretary had never moved him, and that 
to deny the {aid earl leave, was a barbarous part; and there- 
upon ſent him preſently free leave, which the tecictary hearing 


of, ſent afterwards a letter of leave, but with divers clauſes 
and limitations, differing from the leave ſent him from the 
king's own mouth. | 


VI. That the having the buſineſſes of the carl of Briſtol 


in his own hands, and the earl being commanded by the king 


to addreſs himſelf in his occaſions unto his lordſhip, he would 


never deliver any meſſage from the ſaid earl, without acquaint- 


ing the ſaid duke, and receiving his directions, and in a noble 


manner of freeneſs, ſtuck not to ſend him word. 


VII. Thar the earl of Briſtol having received from the lord 


Conway twenty interrogatories in his late majeſty's name, 
drawn up by a commiſſion of the lords appointed to ſeareh 
into the proccedings and employments of the ſaid carl, in 
E which fcarch there was more than two months ſpent, divers 


of the ſaid interrogatories involving felony and treaſon ; and 


nis majeſty having been pleaſed to affure the ſaid earl, both 


by metfage and letters, that upon ſatisfaction given to himſelf 


— 
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and the commiſſioners by his anſwers, he would preſently put 
an end to the earl of Briſtol's buſineſs. The carl of Briſtol 
having ſo fully anſwered, as would admit of no reply; and 
that many of the commiſſioners declared themſclves to be 
fully fatisfied : the ſaid lord Conway (being the ſecretary in 
the commiſſion, to whom it properly belonged to call the 
lords to aftemble) perceiving the carl of Briſtol was like to 
be cleared, never moved for any further meeting, neither have 
they ever been permitted to meet until this day, whercby the 
troubles of the carl of Briſtol have been kept on foot till this 
preſent, and the ſaid earl's impriſonment hath been enlarged 
twenty months. And by the artifices of the ſaid duke of 
Buckingham and the faid lord Conway (as thall be made 
appear), the ſaid carl hath been inſenſibly involved and ſtaulked 
into the troubles he is now in, which he doubteth not but your 
lorſhips will judge to be a very conſiderable cafe. | 

VIII. That tor a colour ot keeping the earl from his late 
mazeſty's preſence, it being pretended, after the anſwer to the 
twenty interrogatories, that there were ſome few queltions 
more to be added, whereunto when he ſhould have anſwered, 
his majeſty ſwore ſolemnly, that without any delay he ſhould be 
admitted to his preſence, and that within two or three days he 
ſhould have the laid queſtions ſent unto him; the lord Con- 
way, notwithſtanding he acknowledged under his hand, that 
he had received his majeſty's directions for the ſending of the 
ſaid articles, and was often thereunto ſolicited on the behalf 
of the {aid earl, would never ſend the faid queſtions, and at 
laſt anſwered, that he had no more to do with the carl's 
buſinctles. 

IX. That the carl of Briftol being ſet free by his late 
majeſty to come to London, to follow his own atftairs as he 
pleaſed, and thereupon having his writ of parliament tent 
unto him, without any I:tter of prohibition; but the carl of 
Briſtol; out of his #14 Cefire ro conform all his actions to 
that which he ſhould underitand would beſt pleaſe his majeſty, 
{cnt to Kno. iv heth: | 


- 1 1 
able unto i 


„g. OT [try would be moſt agrec- 
; wiyeily ? Who was pleated to anfxer by a letter 
from my lord duke of Buckingham, that he took in very good 
part the ſaid carl's reſpect unto him; but wiſhed hi 
tome excuſe for the pretent: the which accordingly 
and moved, that he might have a letter under the kn 
to warraat his abſence; but under colour of this ! 

leave, upon the earl of Briſtol's own motion. and defire, the 
lord Conway ſent a letter from his mayjeity, abſolutely for- 
bidding his coming to parliament, and therein likewile was 
inſerted a clauſe, that the carl ſhould remain reſtrained as he 
was in the time of his late majcſty ; and fo thercby a colour 
of reſtraint under his majeſty's hand was gotten, which could 
never be procured in his lite majcſty's time; whereby the 
carl of Briſtol hath been unduly reſtrained ever ſince, without 
being able to procure, any redreſs, or to make the lord Con- 
way willing to underſtand his caſe, although he fent him all 
the papers whereby he might clearly fee that the carl was 
not under reſtraint in his late majeſty's time; but never other 
anſwer could be procured from him, but that he judged the 
ſaid earl to be under reftraint, and that his liberty was expired 
by the late king's death, as is aforeſaid. 

X. That the lord Conway, knowing that the match for 
the marrymg of the king of Bohemias eldeſt fon with the 
cmperor's duughter, and being bred nc emperor's court, 
was allowed and propounded by his late majeſty : and that 
his majeſty, by his letters unto his ſon-in-law, declareth, that 
he thinketh it the faireſt and cleareſt way for the accommo- 
dation of bis affairs, and that he will take ſufficient care for 
his breeding in true religion. And notwithſtanding that. the 
ſaid carl received a copy of the ſaid letter by the {aid king's 
order, with other papers, ſetting down all that had been done 
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in the ſaid buſineſs, and his nwjlty's aflent thercunto fron 
the lord Conway himſelf; yet hath he ſuffered all to be charg- 
ed as a crime againſt the earl of Briſtol, both in the twenticrlx 
interrogatory, and in his majeſty's laſl letter, that he ſoul 
conſent to the breeding of the young prince in the e nperor's 
court. And further, in the interrogatory he allegeth, it is 
an aggravation againſt the ſaid earl, that the breeding of the 
ſaid prince in the emperor's court, inferred ta the perverſion 
of his religion, when he knew that the ſaid breeding was 
never thought nor ſpoken of by the king, nor any. other, but 
with that expreſs clauſe and condition, that he ſhould be bred 
in bis own religion, and have ſuch tutors and ſervants as his 
father thould appoint. 

XI. 'That the Jord Conway had been the cauſe of all the 
ear] of Briſtol's troubles, by his dubious and intrapping dif- 
patches, and inferring, that the ſaid carl hath failed in his 
directions, when it ſhall be made appear, that his diſpatches 
contained no ſuch directions as he hath alleged were given, 

The houſe not being ſatisfied to commit the earl to the 
Tower, ler him remain where he was before, with the gen- 

tleman- 
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tleman-uſher ; and further ordered, that the king's charge 
againſt the carl of Briſtol be firſt heard, and then the charge 
of the faid carl againſt the duke; yet ſo, that the earl's 
teſtimony againſt the duke be not prevented, prejudiced, or 
impeached. ; 

The day following, the lord Keeper delivered a meffage 
from the king to the houle of lords, 


A meſſage from the king to the houſe of lords, 


« THAT his majeſty taketh notice of the articles exhi- 
bited againft the duke of Buckingham by the earl of Briſtol : 
and he obſerveth that many of them are ſuch, as himſelf is 
able to ſay more of his own knowledge than any man, for the 
duke's ſincere carriage in them: that one of them, touching 
the narrative made in parliament in the one and twentieth of 
king James, trencheth as far upon himſelt as the duke ; for 
that his majeſty went as far as the duke in that declara- 
tion ; and that all of them have been cloſed in the earl's 
own breaſt now for theſe two years, contrary to his duty, if 
he had known. any crime of that nature by the duke; and 
now he vents it by way of recrimination againſt the duke, 
whom he knows to be a principal witneſs to prove his 
majeſty's charge. | 

&« And therefore, that his majeſty gave them thanks, that 
they gave no way to the earl of Briſtol's unreaſonable motion, 
of putting the duke under the ſame reſtraint that they had 
put the earl, thereby eſchewing what the earl aimeth at, to 


"Falter their dutiful proceedings towards his majeſty : that 


thereby they had made his niajeſty confident, that as they have, 
ſo they will put a difference between his majeſty's charge, 
againſt one that appeareth as a delinquent, and the recrimi- 
nation of the earl of Briſtol againſt his majeſty's witneſs ; and 
they will not equal them by a proceeding part paſſu.“ 


In the mean time, the king not being very ſure of the 
lords, endeavoured to take the earl's cauſe out of the upper 
houſe, and to proceed by way of indictment in the King's- 
Bench : but the lords would not conſent to it, for which they 
alleged ſeveral reaſons, that were confirmed by the judges, 
who declared,“ That a peer of the realm, tmpeached for 
treaſon, was to be tried in parliament, 

The upper houſe being willing to ſecure the earl of Briſtol 
from being over-powered by the duke of Buckingham's 
exhorbitant authority, aſked the judges opinion upon the 
two following queſtions : 

« 1. Whether the king could be a witneſs in caſe of 
treaſon ? 

« 2, Admitting that he could, yet whether he might 
be ſo in the preſent caſe, i. e. when the king ts the informer ?” 

Before the judges brought in their anfwer, this meſſage and 
command came from the king to them, That in this general 
queſtion they ſhould not deliver any opinion, but if any point 
came in particular, they, upon mature deliberation, might 
give their advice. 

About the middle of May, the earl of Briſtol gave in his 
anſwer to the articles brought againſt him ; upon the deliver- 
ing of which, he made the following ſpeech : 


The carl of Briſtol's ſpeech, by way of introduction, before 
he gave in his anſwer. 


« AM not inſenfible upon what diſadvantages I come to 
trial in this cauſe : for firft, I am fallen into his majeſty's 
heavy diſpleaſure, and am to encounter with a potent adver- 


ſary, highly in favour, and am aceuſed for treafon; for 


which all counſel and friends abandon me, as a man infected 
with the plague; I am become bound and under reſtraint ; 
whereas a man who is to encounter for his life and honour, and 
with a ſtrong adverſary, had need to come upon equal terms. 
« But as to the matter, I find myſelf charged with divers 


articles of high treaſon ; but looking into them with the eyes 


of my beſt underſtanding, with the opinion allo of my 
counſel lately aſſigned me, and taking them apart one article 
from another, I find not any thing in them like treaſon, or 
that hath ſo much as the ſhew or countenance of a fault, 
either in act or words; only by laying all things together, 
and by wreſting the wreſts with a ſtrained conſtruction, 
directly contrary to the true ſenſe and meaning of them, and 
the occaſion whereupon they were ſpoken, it 1s informed, 
and that by the way of inference only, that the intent was 
evil, and the matter to prove the intent to be evil, depends 
upon two props, Viz. ill-affection to religion, and roo much 
affection to Spain; which if I ſhall clear, the inference 

rounded upon theſe props will fall of itſelf. 

Therefore I crave leave of your lordſhips, before I give 
my anſwer to the charge, that I may give you an account 
of theſe two particulars ; and I humbly beſeech you that 


what I ſhall ſpeak in my juſt defence, may not be conceive 
to proceed of vain oſtentation. 

And firſt for religion: I was in my childhood bred in 
the proteſtant religion, and rather after the ſtricter manner 
than otherwiſe, When I grew in years fit, I travelled into 
France, Italy, and Rome itſelf : in all which travels, I can 
produce ſome that I conforted withal, who will witneſs with 
me, that I ever conſtantly uſed the religion I profeſſed with. 
out the leaſt prevarication, no man being able to charge me 
that ſo much as out of curioſity I ever was preſent at any of 
the exerciſes belonging to the Roman religion, or did the 
leaſt act of conformity to any of their rights or ceremonies, 

*« Secondly, after my return home, I was received into tht 
ſervice of his late majeſty, of blefled memory, whom I ſerved 
ſome years as a gentleman of his privy chamber, and carver, 
in which time none of his majeſty's ſervants received the 
holy ſacrament, frequented ſermons, and other exerciſes ot 
our religion, more than I. 

*© Thirdly, in that time of my youth, not to avoid idle. 
neſs, but out of affection to religion, I tranſlated that ex. 
cellent book of our faith, and great points of our religion, 
written by monſieur Moulins ; which his late majeſty having 
ſometimes after ſeen, approved ſo well, that he would needs 
have it printed; which accordingly was printed in the name 
of Mr. Sampford my chaplain, to whom I gave the honour : 
but it was my own act, as Mr. Sampford will not deny, 
though to this hour I never had before ſpoken it. 

** Fourthly, about ſeven or eight and twenty years of my 
age, I was employed embaſſador into Spain, in that grea! 
bufineſs of the treaty of the marriage ; and whereas other; 
before me carried with thera but one chaplain, I had two, 


viz. Mr, Sampford and Mr. Boſwel ; and at my arrival ar 


the court of Spain, I cauſed it to be publiſhed, that ſuch a 
day (God willing) I propoſed to have a communion, to th 
end that ſuch Engliſh as were in the town, might reſo: 
thither. Whereat the duke de Lerma, and other the great 
miniſters of Spain, took offence, and told me, they might 
well perceive I brought no good affection to the buſineſs ! 
came about, that would ſo publicly and avowedly in that 
court, where never the like was done, proclaim there a com- 
munion; and with high expreflions perſuaded me to decline 
it. Whereunto I anſwered, I came to do my maſter's ſervice 
which I would heartily and effectually endeavour, but would 
not omit my ſervice to God, no though by my maſter com. 
manded. And at the communion there were preſent one 
hundred perſons, ſome of them brothers, kinſmen, and ce. 
dependants upon ſome of their lordſhips, whom I ſee ther 
in my eye. This I did in Spain; the like I did in Germany, 
in the emperor's courts, in my embaſlage thither. 

** Fifthly, I had in my ſeveral employments into Spain 
and Germany, above five hundred perſons of all qualiticz 
attending upon me, and never one perverted in religion; 
my children carefully inſtructed and bred in the ſame reli- 
gion. I had conſtantly every Sabbath a ſermon in my 
houſe ; and ſacraments, and other exerciſes of our religion 
frequented. 

Sixthly, a foul-mouthed Shimei railed againſt our late 
king and religion in Spain; how I cauſed that to be revengcd 
by a near Kinſman of my own, is well known. 

** Seventhly, one of the Engliſh dying in the town of 
Madrid, of whoſe religion there was tome queſtion made; 
and the king's chaplains telling me, that they at the day oi 
his death had been with him, and taken an account of his 
faith, and that he died a proteſtant : I cauſed him to be 
brought home to my houſe, and there buried according to 
our rites; whereat much ado was made, and it was threatened, 
that the inquiſitors and other officers, would come and fetch 
him out, and bury him after their manner; 1 ſtood upon it, 
and that it was the king of England's houſe, and openly pro- 
teſted, that whoſoever thould come thither with ſuch inten. 
I would ſhoot him with a piece; and exhorted all my pcople, 
that if ſuch an attempt ſhould be, they ſhould rather, than 
ſuffer ſuch a diſhonour to our religion, die with me in th! 


quarrel, and hoped ſuch Engliſh as were in the town would 
do the like. 


* Eighthly, there having been a monaſtery for Englil 


zeſuits tounded and ſettled at Madrid before my coming 
thither, and the Lngliſh arms ſet up, I laboured to ſuppre!: 
it, and having written thereof to the late king, his m1) 
adviſed me not to run my head againſt the rock, for it «i 
an impoſſible thing for me to do: yet J undertook it, a 
it pleaſed God to bleſs my endeavours, that I abſolute! 
diflolved and overthrew it. For which the biſhop of Win 
cheſter, Montague (now with God), wrote unto ne by hits 
majeſty's direction, a letter of his majeſty's gracious acc 
ance of ſo great a ſervice; telling me, beſides the ſervice # 
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hid done to the church and common wealth, it ſhould 


remain a trophy of honour to me and my poſterity for ever: 


and the king himſelf, with his own hand, wrote unto me, 
beginning his letter,“ Good fortune Digby, your good luck 
in your ſervice well deſerves that ſtyle.” _ 6 

&« Nintbly, in all negociations in Spain, in point of religion, 
I ever ſtraitened my inſtructions. 

« Tenthly, the match with Spain, was not moved by me; 
I ever adviſed a proteſtant match, and ſhewed many realons, 
both of conſcience and ſtate; but it with a catholic, then 


Father with Spain than France, ſo as good conditions might 


be made for religion; as appears by a letter I wrote, and 
delivered to the prince, at his firſt going upon the employ- 
ment; for which I had like then to have been ruined for 
being a puritan, as I am now for being a papiſt, and all by 
one and the ſame hand, : 

« Fleventhly, and I appeal to the teſtimony of Dr. Maſon 
and Dr. Wren, the king's chaplains with me in Spain ; and 
to Mr. Samptord, Mr. Boſwel, and Mr. Frewin, my own 
chaplains there. And that ſuch papiſts as have been my 
ancient acquaintance and friends, being men of worth, well 
known to many of their lordſhips, may be examined upon 
oath, whether I bave not in all places, as well in Spain as in 
England, and at all times upon fit occations, avowed mylelt 
a proteſtant, without the leaſt prevarication? Or whether 1 
did ever any the leaſt act that was not, ſuitable to the fame 
Profeſſion ? And that Mr. Frewin, and Mr. Wake, my own 
Chaplains, may give their teſtimonies, whether in the time 
of ſcveral dangerous ſickneſſes, which I had of late years 
Fallen into, I have not in the time of ſuch my ficknettes 
(when no man can be ſuppoſed to diſfemble with the world, 
deing ready to leave it) made before them a conteſſion of my 
faith, and made my peace with God, refolving to dic as 
Þclitted a proteſtant, and a good chriſtian, This I tell your 


Jordſhips was the religion) I was bred in, have ever proteſted 


and lived in, and was refelved by God's grace to die in; and 


and yet was ſo unhappy, by reaſon of employment, to be. 


"Uiltaſteful to many good men, that I have been ſuſpected 
even by them, not well knowing me: and this hath been 
the riſe the duke hath now taken againtt me. Then tor my 
love to Spain, I wonder from whence that opinion ſhould 

row, fince I was there hated and ſhamed, as the man whom 


"of all others, they deſired to have the leaſt to do withal, 


having ſtood ever ſtricter in point of religion, than by my 
inſtructions I might have done; as after the capitulation con- 
cluded on, they underſtood by ſome intelligence, which 
cauſed their hatred towards me. 

« Sure I am, I ſhewed it not by the ſervice I did them; 
for divers years together -there was not a letter fent by that 
king to any other ſtate, that the king my maſter had not a 
copy of before, or by that time it came to the place whether 
it was directed. There was not any great action on foot, 
"whereof I had not the private inſtructions, and ſent them 
'Hither : not any expedition by ſea or land, wherein I had 
not ſome mia or intelligencers, that gave me from time 
to time advertiſements of their actions, and moſt private 
intentions, whereof I advertiſed his majeſty from time to time. 
I uſed ſuch induſtry, as to get all the papers of that king's 
private cabinet into my hands : took copies and notes of 
ſuch of them as I thought uſeful, and upon every of them 
ſet my private mark before they were conveyed back again, to 
the end, that if I ſhould have had an occaſion to have charged 
him with any thing mentioned in the ſame papers, I might 
have let him fee I knew it, by telling hin! what paper it was, 
and marked with ſuch a mark, 

There was not a port in Spain, that I had not cauſed 
the depth of it to be founded ; nor a fort whereof I knew not 
the ſtrength, both for the garriſon, munition, and other 
matters of advantage and difadvantage ; inſomuch as if it 
ſhould pleaſe the King to appoint a committee of the lords to 
take an account of me, I ſhould, by the ſtores I gathered 
there, and brought with me, make it appear, I was as uſeful 
a ſervant to his majeſty in a war, as in a peace, Whereas at 
his majeſty's coming out of Spain, the powers of the deſpon— 
ſories were to be depoſited in ſome man's hands; and the 
duke, upon pretence of doing me honour, but intending to 
break my neck by it, moved they might be left with me, 
and the king of Spain was contented; and ſo they were put 
into my hands, not as an attorney only for the prince: but 
the king of Spain having taken the ſubſtitution of them by his 
ſecretary of ſtate, entered in a legal form ; whereby that King 
was then become intereſted in them by their occupation, as 
well as the prince by granting of them. And becoming the 
inſt umentum ſtipulatum, wherein they were both intereſted, 
tacy were depoſited in my hands, as an indifferent perſon, 


truſted between the king of Spain and the prince, with a 


declaration of the truſt. And now the duke was returned 
out of Spain, he plotted my ruin, and put it in execution in 
this manner : He concealed that the powers were to expire 
at Chriſtmaſs, and procured his majeſty to write a letter, 
(not a direct command) but expretting a defire that the 
deſponſories ſhould not be till one of the days in Chriſtmaſs, 
intending thereby to draw me into a dilemma, that if L 
procceded in the match, this letter ſhould, as now it is, 
have been entorced againſt me, as a breach of inſt uttions : 
it I had not proceeded, then I had broken my truſt between 
the prince and King of Spain, overthrown the marriage ſo 
long ſought and laboured, it being the main ſcope of my 
embatlage, contrary to expreſs warrant, and that upon a 
letter I mult needs know to be a miſtuke. And when I had 
written into England, to have a dire& warrant in the point, 
the duke then lecing that plot would not take, he dealt with 
divers great lords, as well known to inc of their lordihips 
there preſent, to have me, upon my arrival in England, 
committed to the Tower, before I ſhould ever come to {peak 
with the king; which the Spaniſh embaſſador here in Eno- 
land, having gotten private notice of, gave advertiſement 
thereof to that king; who thereupon foteſceing my danger, 
and conſulting with his council and divines, what were fit 
for him in honour and conſcience to do in that cafe, they 
relolved, that ſeeing my futterings grew by being an honeſt 
man, and endeavouring to perform the truſt repoſed in me 
by that king as well as the prince; that king was bound both 
in honour and conicience, not only to preſerve me from ruin, 
but to make me reparation for any lots I ſhould ſuſtain by 
occaſion of the truit : whereupon, at my departure going to 
court to take my leave, the conde Olivares told me what was 
plotred againtt me in England; and in reſpect of the danger, 
by realon of the greatnets of my adverſary, perfuaded me to 
tay there, and in his maſter's name made an ofler, not in 
ſecret, but in the preſence of fir Walter Aſton.” 

Here the carl of Briſtol explained wherein thoſe offers con- 
ſiſted, namely, in a blank figned by the King of Spain, where— 
in the carl might tet down his own conditions, both in point 
ot title and fortune. But all this he refuſed, as well-as a 
large lum of money offered by the king. Then the earl con- 
cluded in the following manner : 

Upon what grounds an hope came I to encounter with 
thoſe dangers ? Not upon hope of my greatneſs in court, 
and ſtrength of. friends there to boulſter out an ill cauſe ; 
no ſure, my ſtrength was too weak, ai! my adverſaries tco 
powerful. But I knew my conſcience was clear, and my cauſe 
good, and truſt in God Almighty. And him now, ard to 
their lordthips Judgments, recommend myley and my cauſe.” 


The anſwer of the earl of Briſtol ro the articles of accuſation 
brought againſt him by his majeſty's attorney general. 

I. THE firſt article he denicth ; and becauſe the matters 
contained in the ſaid article conſiſt of ſeveral parts, viz, the 
loſs of the ſaid Palatinate, and the match with the ſaid lady 
of Spain, and of the ſeveral employments, as of one extra- 
ordinary embaſſage to the emperor, and another to the kins 
of Spain, in the years 1621, 22, and 23. He humbly Craves 
leave of this moſt honourable court to ſeparate the buſinefl 
and diſtinguiſh the times. 

d beginning with the Palatinate firſt, to give an account 
of his embatlage to the emperor, and fo to make as brief a 
deduction as he could of the whole carriage in that buſineſs, 
from the beginning of his employment to the time ke left it. 
In his embailage to the emperor, he propounded all things 
faithfully according do his inſtructions; and the anſwers which 
he returned to his late majeſty of bleſſed memory, were the 
very ſame and no other than ſuch as were given by the em- 
peror under his hand and imperial ſeal ; the which, according 
to his duty, he faithtully ſent unto his ſaid maj: ſty, and 
withal did honeſtly and truly advertiſe his ſaid majeſty, what 
he underſtood and thought then upon the place; but was fo far 
from giving to his majeſty any ii!l-grounded hopes in that behalf, 
that he wrote unto the lords of the council here in England 
from Vienna, 26 July 1624, in ſuch ſort as followeth :* 


CS, 


I AM further to inform your lordthips, that there mav be 
a diſpatch made preſently into Spain, to his mai: ſty's embaſ. 
ſador Mr. Cottingi'on, that they deal efi:c{1,i!!; for the 
repairing and ripening of the buſineſs agaiuii my coming; 


that they uſe ſome plain and direct language, letting the 
miniſters there know, that the late letter ſent by the king of 


Spain to the emperor, was colder and more reſerved than 
his maſter had reaſon to expect. I ſhall conclude with tell. 
ing your lordſhips, that although I deſpair not of good ſuc- 
ceſs in that knotty buſineſs, yet I hope his majeſty and 
your lordſhips lay not aſide the care of all fitting prepa» 


75 rations 
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rations for war, in caſe a peace cannot be honourably had. 
And amongſt other things, I moſt earneſtly commend unto 
your lordſhips, and by your lordſhips unto his majeſty, the 


continuing yet abroad, for ſome ſinall time, of fir Robert 
Manſel's fleet upon the coaſts of Spain; which, in cafe his 
majeſty ſhould be ill uſed, will prove the beſt argument we 


can uſe for the reſtitution of the Palatinate.“ 


And this his advice, he ſaith, was wholly intended by bis 
actions, by being the cauſe, as he returned homeward out of 
Germany, to bring down count Mansfield, whereby the town 
of Frankendale was relieved, by ſupplying of his majeſty's 
army, when in great diſtreſs, with moneys and plate, to the 
value of ten thouſand pounds, merely out of his zeal and 


affection to the good of the king and his children, having no 
warrant or order, but that his heart was ever really bent 
in effects more than in ſhews, to ſerve the king's ſon-in-law and 


his cauſe, as by the diſcourſe of this buſineſs will appear. 
And hoy acceptable theſe ſervices were, will more appear, by 
the letters of the queen of Bohemia, in theſe words following: 


c My lord, 

« AVING underſtood from Heidelburgh, how you 
have ſhewed your, affection to the king and me in all things, 
and in the help of money you have lent our ſoldiers ;- I can- 
not let ſo great obligations paſs, without giving many thanks 
for it by theſe lines, fince I have no other means to ſhew my 
gratefulneſs unto you: howſoever, atlure yourſelf that I will 
never be forgetful of the teſtimonies you give of your love, 
which I intreat you to continue, in doing the king and me 
all good offices you can to his majeſty. You have been an 
eve witneſs of the miſcrable eſtate our countries are in; I 
Intreat vou therefore to ſolicit his majeſty for our help. You 
having given me an aflurance of you affection; I intreat you 
now to ſhew it in helping of us by your good endeavours to 
his majeſty, and you ſhall ever bind me to continue, as I am 
already, © Your very affectionate friend, 

: % ELIZABETH.” 


Which letters were ſeconded with others about the ſame 
time, both from the king of Bohemia and council of Heidel- 
burgh, to the ſame effect; and how much ſatisfaction his late 
majeſty received in that behalf, and touching that buſineſs, 
will plainly appear ſcveral ways, and particularly by his ſpeech 
in parliament. And the ſaid. carl likewiſe appealcth to both 
houſes of parliament, to whom by his late majeſty's order, 
he gave a juſt and true account of that employment, with 
what true zcal he procceded ; and how he preſſed that ſingle 
treaty, and promiſes no longer to be relied on, but that a 
fitting preparation for war might go along hand in hand with 
any treaty of accommodation. And for a concluſion, among 
many of his late majeſty's approbations of his carriage in this 
employment, he humbly defired that a letter of the duke of 
Buckingham's under his own hand, bearing cate the 11th of 
October 1621, may be produced, being as followeth : 


80 My lord, 
6 AM exceeding glad that your lordſhip hath, carried 


yourſelf ſo well in this employment, that his majeſty is infi- 
nitely pleaſed with your ſervice you have done, for which 
he commandcd me to give your lordſhip thanks in his name, 
until he fee you himſelf. You, of all men, have cauſe to 
commend his majeſty's choice of ſuch a man, that unleſs 
your heart had gone with the buſineſs, you could never have 
brought it to fo good a pals. Amongſt other things, bis 
majeſty liketh well the care of clearing his honour, whereof 
he will adviſe ſurther with your lordſhip at your next coming 
over. I hope you will not find your negociation with the 
infanta of ſuch difficulty as you ſeem to fear in your letter, 
ſecing my brother Edward hath brought with him a letter 
from his majeſty's ſon-in-law, whereby he putteth himſelf 
ſolely to his majeſty's advice and pleaſure tor his ſubmiſſion, 
as you will perceive by the copy ot the letter itſelf, which I 
here ſend your lordſhip; wherein, though there may be 
many things impertinent, yet of that point you may make 
good uſe lor the accompliſhment of the buſineſs, wherein I 
have written to the Spaniſh embatlador to uſe his means and 
credit likewiſe; which I afture myſelf he will effeCtually 
do, eſpecially ſecing the impediments are taken away by 
count Mansfield's compoſition, and the conformity of his 
majeſty's ſon-in-law, to this ſubmiſſion. For the money 
vour lordſhip hath ſo ſeaſonably laid forth, his majeſty 
will ſee you ſhall ſuſtain no loſs, holding it very uncon- 
ſcionable you ſhould ſuff-r by the care of his ſervice; which 


you have ſhewed ſo much to his contentment, to the great 
joy of your lordſhip's faithful ſervant, 


* Gro, BUCKINGHAM,” 
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Having given this account of his employment with tle 
emperor, he humbly craveth leave to make it known, in what 
ſort, before this his employment, he endeavoured to ſerve the 
prince Palatine, and his cauſe, which will beſt appear by his 
majeſty's own teſtimony, upon the going of fir Francis Ne- 
therſole to the prince Palatine ; at which time his majeſty 
being, out of his royal and juſt heart, deſtirous to do a faith- 
ful ſervant right, commanded fir Francis Netherſole to let 
the prince Palatine underſtand how good a ſervant the ſaid 
earl had been unto him and how active in his affairs, as will 
beſt appear by a diſpatch of fir Francis Netherſole, written 
all with his own hand to fir George Calvert, dated in Prague, 
Auguſt 11, 1620, and {ent by his late majeſty to the ſaid 
earl for his comfort, being as followeth : 


* Right honourable, 
* THAT you may be the better aſſured that I have neither 


forgotten nor neglected the commandments received from kis 
majeſty by your honour ; you will be pleaſed to have the 
patience to hear me report what J ſaid to this king upon the 
delivery of my lord deputy's letters to his majeſty ; which 
was, that the king my maſter, whoſe juſtice is fo renowned 
over the world, did ule to ſhew in nothing more than in 
vindicating his ſervants from wrongful opinions, whereof he 
knew noble hearts more ſenſible than of injuries done to their 
perſons or fortunes; that out of his royal diſpoſition, his 
majeſty having found my lord Digby miſtaken by ſome of his 
own people at home, by occaſion of his being by him employed 
in the aftairs with Spain, having thercupon received a jealouſy, 
that the ſame noble lord might be alſo miſreported ; hitherto 
his majeſty's hands in that reſpect gave me a particular com- 
mandment, to aſſure his majeſty he had not a more truly 
affectionate ſervant in England: and for proof thereof, to let 
his majeſty underſtand, that whereas the baron of Doacaſter, 
now his majeſty's embaffador for England, had, fince his 
coming hither, obtained but three great boons for his ma- 
jeſty's fervice, viz. the loan of money from the king of Den- 
mark, the contribution in England of the city and countries, 
and the ſending embaſſadors to the contrary parties, that my 
lord Digby had been the firſt propounder of all thoſe to the 
king my maſter, before his majeſty's embaſſador, or any other 
of his majeſty's ſervants in Evgland! although his lordſhip 
were contented that others who were but ſet on, ſhould carry 
away the thanks and prayers, becauſe his lordſhip, being 
known to be the firſt mover therein, might poſſibly weaker. 
the credit he hath in Spain, and ſo render himſelf the mor: 
valuable to ſerve both his own maſter and his majeſty ; in 
which reſpect I humbly prayed his late majeſty to keep this 
to himſelf.” 


By which teſtimony it may appear, as the ſaid earl con- 

cciveth, how he, the ſaid carl, bcllowed himſelf before his 
embaſſage, and in his ſaid embaſſage with his ſaid late ma— 
jeſty's approbation thereof. Now he humbly craved leave to 
give your lordſhips account how he procceded after his return 
trom the emperor's court. 
As ſoon as he came into England, he diſcovered uato his 
majeſty and the lords of the council, in what great want h. 
had left the forces in the Palatinate, and ſolicited the preſen 
ſending away of money; thereupon 30,000l. were borrowed 
of fir Peter Vanlore, fir Baptiſt Hicks, and fir William Cor- 
tine, and preſently ſent unto the Palatinate, befides the 
10,000]. which he lent, for which he paid the intereſt out of 
his purſe for fix months, having alſo given, not long before, 
gool. by way of benevolcnce, to the ſervice of the ſeid 
Palatinate. 

Now in the interim, betwixt his returns from the Englith 
coaſts, which was in November 1621, and his going into 
Spain in May 1622, he firſt gave his account as aforeſaid of 
his embaſſage to both houſcs of parliament, and moved them 
effectually as was poſſible for the ſupplying of his majeſty, 
and that the money might be wholly employed for the ſuccout 
of the Palatinate. | 

The parliament being diſſolved, he ſolicited with great care 
and induſtry the ſettling of ſome courſe ſor the ſupplying of 
the Palatinate, and his majeſty was perſuaded to maintain eight 
thouſand foot, and fixteen hundred horſe, under his ſtandard, 
and at his own purſe, in the Palatinate, to eſtabliſh a certain 
courſe for due payment of the ſaid army; the lord Chicheftcr 
was, upon the ſaid earl's motion, ſent for out of Itcland, and 
the ſazd earl, by his majeſty's command, took order for his 
diſpatch. In this eſtate the ſaid earl left his affairs at his 
departure towards Spain in May 1622, nothing doubtang but 
that all things would have effectually and conſtantly been 
purſued, according to the order which vas ſettled and reſolved 
on at his departure, | 
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is arri | ly proceeded 
his arrival at the court of Spain, he preſently p 
—— to his inſtructions, preſſing the buſineſs of the hay? 
tante as effectually as he could, and faithfully laboured an 
effected from time to time (as far as to the point of negocia- 


tion) all particulars that were given him in charge, as it will 


is late majeſty's letter upon every particular oc- 
Alon; Ad f by the Seiden of A for that ſummer, 8. 
marquis of Baden, the count Mansfield, and the * 0 
Brunſwick, received each of them an overthrow * or 
ing of whoſe affairs his majeſty ſo far complained o 2 11s 
ſon-in-law, as to give order for the withdrawing of his forces, 
as will appear by his majeſty's letters on the 3d of June * 
and alſo by his letters unto ſir Horace Vere, and the lord Chi- 
cheſter of the ſame date, if there was not a ſpeedy redreſs) 
if by any of thoſe accidents thoſe buſineſſes have miſcarricd, 
the ſaid carl hopes he ſhall not be liable to the blame, it 
having, no relation to him or to his employment, having ſo 
far and ſo honeſtly, with his beſt affections, employed his care 
and utmoſt ſervices in the buſineſſes, as his majeſty was pleaſed, 
by many ſeveral letters upon ſeveral occaſions, to fignity his 
gracious receptance of his ſervice, as in his letters of Novem- 
ber 24, 1622, written as followeth, viz. 


« Your diſpatches are in all points ſo full, and in them 


we receive ſo good ſatisfaction, as in this we ſhall not need 


to enlarge any farther, but only tell you, we arc well 
pleaſed with this diligent and diſcreet employment of your 
endeavours, and all that concerneth our ſervice; ſo we are 
likewiſe with the whole proceedings of our embaffador, 
ſir Walter Aſton. ; | 
«© Thus we bid you heartily farewel.“ 


Newmarket, 
November 24, 1622. 


And afterwards his majeſty was likewiſe pleaſed in his let- 
ters of January 8, 1622, a little before our gracious fove- 
reign lord the King, then prince, his coining into Spain, 
as tolloweth : , ; 
Concerning that knotty and unfortunate affair of the 
Palatinate, to ſay the truth, as things ſtand, I know not 
what you could have done more than you have done already.” 

And whereas it is objected, the Palatinate ſhould be Joſt 
by the hopes he, the ſaid earl, gave by his letters out of 
Spain, it is an objection of impoſſibility; but there was no- 
thing left but Manheim and Frankendale, when his firſt let- 
ters out of Spain could poſſibly come to his late majeſty's 
hands; for he did not begin to negociate that buſineſs until 
Auguſt 1622, and about that time Heidelburgh, and all but 
Manhcim and Frankendale was loſt; and Manheim he had 
ſaved by his induſtry, had it not been ſo ſuddenly delivered, 
as is by his majeſty acknowledged by letter of 24 November 
1622, written thus, VIZ. 

„ And howſoever the order given to the infanta, for the 
relief of Manheim, arrived too late, and after the town was 
yiclded to Tilly ; yet muſt we acknowledge it to be a good 
effect of your negociation, and an argument of that king's 
ſincere and ſound intention.” 

And Frankendale being by the ſaid carl's means once ſaved, 
was again the ſecond time ſaved merely by the ſaid earl's 
anduſtry, and procuring a letter from the king of Spain, 
dated the 2d of February 1623. Whereupon followed the 
treaty of ſequeſtration, which hath ſince continued. And he, 
the ſaid carl, was fo far from hindering ſuccours by any let- 
ter or council of his, that he was the ſolicitor, and in great 
part the procurer of moſt of the ſuccours that had been ſent 
thither, as is formerly ſet down. And when his royal majeſty 
that now is, and the duke of Buckingham, arrived at the court 
of Spain, they found the buſineſs of the Palatinate in ſo fair 
a way, that the Spaniſh miniſters told them the king ſhould 
give his late majeſty a blank, in which we might frame our 
own conditions; and the ſame he confirmeth unto us now ; 
and the like touching this blank was likewiſe acknowledged 
by the duke of Buckingham, in his ſpeech in parliament, 
aſter the return of his majeſty out of Spain. And it will 
appear by the teſtimony of fir Walter Aſton, and by his and 
the ſaid earl's diſpatches, that the ſaid earl wanted not in- 
duſtry and zeal in the bufineſs : inſomuch as the laſt anſwer 
the ſaid earl procured herein from the king of Spain, was 
fuller than he the ſaid earl was ordered by his late majeſty's 
lateſt letters to infiſt upon. So, as by that which hath been 
alleged, the ſaid earl hopeth your lordſhips will be ſatisfied, 
not only that he wanted neither will nor induſtry, but that he 
hath, with all true zeal and affection, and with his own 
means, faithfully ſerved their majeſties and the prince Pala- 
tine in this cauſe: and for aſſurance in that affair, he had all 
That could be between Chriſtian princes; and if in the ſaid 
aſſurances there hath been any deceit, as by the ſaid articles 
is intimated, which he never knew nor believed, he referred 


it to God to puniſh their wickedneſs ; for betwixt princes 
there can be no greater tie than their words, their hands, and 
ſeals, all which he procured in that behalf; and both the 
ſaid earl and fir Walter Aſton were ſo confident that the 
buſineſs would be ended to his late majeſty's ſatis faction, that 
in a joint diſpatch to his late majeſty of 24 November 1623, 
after his own majeſty's return into England, they wrote as 
followeth, viz. 

* We hope that your majeſty may, according to your 
deſire ſigniſied to me the earl ot Briſtol, by the letters of 
October 8, give to your majeſty's royal daughter this Chriſt- 
maſs the comfortable news of the near expiring of her great 
troubles and ſufferings, as unto the prince your ſon in the 
congratulation of being arrived to a moſt excellent princeſs.” 

And having thus given your lotd{hips an account of his 
proccedings touching the Palatinate, he will by your lord- 
ſhips good favours, proceed to the other part of that charge 
concerning the marriage. 

And firſt touching his hopes and afſurances, that he is 
charged to have given to his late majeſty, and his miniſters of 
ſtate here in England, of the Spaniards real proceedings in 
the ſaid match, when, he ſaid, he knew he never meant it: 
He ſaith, he never gave any hopes of their real proceedings, 
but ſuch, and the very ſame that were firſt given to him, 
without adding or diminiſhing ; neither could he have done 
otherwiſe, either with honeſty or ſafety. And he further 
laith, that the hopes he gave were not upon any intelligence; 
but as well in that of the match, as the other of the Pala- 
tinate, his advertiſements were grounded upon all the aſſurances 
both of word and writing, that could poſſibly paſs between 
Chriftians, as will be made evidently appear by his diſpatch 
of 9 September 1623, which he humbly deſires may bc read, 
if ghe length of it may not diſpleaſe. The ſubſtance being 
to ſhew all the engagements and promiſes of the king of 
Spain, that he really intended the match. And the 
cauſcs why the conde Olivares pretended to the duke of 
Buckingham, that the match was not formerly mcant, was 
only thereby to free himſelf from treating any longer with 
the ſaid earl, to the end that he might treat tor larger con- 
ditions, in point of religion with the faid duke: The ſaid 
conde Olivares taking advantage of having the perſon of his 
majeſty, then prince, in his hands. And with this diſpatch 
the ſaid carl acquainted his majeſty that now is, in Spain, 
before he ſent it. 

And by this diſpatch the earl doubted not, but that it will 
appear to this honourable court, that vehilit the treating of 
this buſineſs was in hand, he proceeded in that, not only with 
care and induſtry, but with ſome meaſure of vigilancy. And 
for clearing an objection that hath been alleged, that the 
match was never meant before the duke's coming into Spain, 
nor after; the earl craveth leave to ſet down ſome tcw reaſons 
of many, which cauſed him to bclieve that the ſaid match 
was, and hath been really meant, and that it was ſo conceived 
by both their majeſties, and the king of Spain, and their 
miniſters on both fides, 

For iſt, The duke of Buckingham certified his late ma- 
jeſty, that the buſineſs of the marriage was brought to & 
happy concluſion; whereupon his late majeſty was pleaſed to 
give orders to the duke and carl, to procced in the buſineſs 
which his ſaid majeſty would not have treated till the ſaid 
marriage was concluded, as will appear by a letter of his ſaid 
late majeſty, jointly to the duke of Buckingham, and the 
laid earl, of the 23d July 1623. 888 

2dly, It will appear by letters of the ſaid lord Conway to 
the duke of Buckingham, bearipg date September 4, 1623, 
that the ſaid duke had good aſſurance of the concluſion of 
the ſaid match; and upon this conſidence were all things 
put in due execution in England, as had been capitulated x 
and the lord Conway and others faithfully agreed and ſettled 
all the points of immunity and liberty for the Roman ca— 
tholics, and for the uſe of their religion, as was ſet down in 
their declaration, Auguſt 9, 1623, hereafter mentioned in the 
anſwer of the fifth article of this charge. 

3dly, The very day his now majeſty and the duke of 
Buckingham deported from the Eſcurial in Spain, towards 
england, the ſaid duke ſolemnly ſwore to the treaty of the {aid 
marriage, and the furtherance of 1t all that ſhould be in his 
power, upon the holy evangeliſts, in the preſence of the ſaid 
earl and fir Walter Aſton. 

Athly, The treaty of the ſaid marriage had been formerly 
ſigned, ſcaled, and ſolemnly ſworn, by the king of Spain: 
And when his majeſty, and that king took their leaves, he 
did ſolemnly, in the words of a king, faithſully and punctu- 

ally proteſt to perform all that had been capitulated in the 
treaty of marriage ; and thereupon embraced his majeſty at 
his departure, and ſent the very next day aletter, written all 
with his own hand, to his majeſty, vowing and proteſting to 
make all good that he had capitulated or promited unto his 
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majeſty at his departure the day before. So that if there 
were no true meaning on the part of Spain to make the mar- 
riage, as by Mr. Attorney is pretended, yet certainly the 
earl hath not been ſlightly deceived ; neither can it be, as he 
conceiveth, any fault in him, fince not only his late majeſty, 
but alſo his majeſty that now is, and the duke of Bucking- 
ham, being then both upon the place, did confidently believe, 
and that upon other grounds than miſ-information, ſuggeſti- 
ons, and perſuaſions of the ſaid earl, that the marriage was 
really intended: And to that effect, both his late majeſty of 
blefied memory, and his molt excellent majeſty that now is, 
after his return into England, wrote unto him, the faid ear], 
ſeveral letters, afluring him, that their intents and pleaſures, 
were to have the ſaid match procceded in, and thereupon the 
proxics of his majeſty, then prince, were again inrolled and 
ſent unto the ſaid earl, So that the ſaid earl having ſo many 
and ſo great cauſes to be affured that the match was really 
intended on both fides, he conceiveth it will be hard for Mr. 
Attorney to make good that part of his charge, wherein he 
aflirmeth, that the carl ſhould know the contrary, or the al- 
ſurance to be upon falſe grounds, as in the ſaid article is al- 
leged. 

II. To the ſecond article, he directly denicth all the ſup- 
poſcd offences wherewith he ſtands charged by the ſaid article, 
And for a clear declaration and manifeſtation of the truth and 
minner of his proceedings, he ſaith, 

Firſt, As to the continuing the treaties upon generalities, 
that the temporal articles were by agreements on both fides 
not to be treated or ſettled until ſuch time as the articles of 
religion were fully agreed on; for that it was held moſt 
proper and honourable for both ſides, firſt, to fee if the dith- 
culty of religion might be removed, before they paſſed to any 
further engagements. And the faid articles of religion, by 
reaſon of the pope's new demands fent into England by Mr. 
Gage, were not {gned nor condeſcended to by his late ma— 
jeſty, nor his majeſty that now is, then prince, till January 5, 
1622 ; and were then ſent away in poſt out of England to 
the ſaid earl by Mr. Simon Digby, who arrived with them at 
Madrid in Spain, about the 25th of the ſame month. But 
the carl's care was ſuch, to have no time ſpent in the ſettling 
of the temporal articles, that before he would condeſcend fo 
much as de bene eſſe unto the articles of religion, thut they 
hould be ſent back to Rome, he procured the king of Spain 
to promiſe, that within the time limited for procuring the 
deſponſorics, which was by March or April following at 
the furtheſt, all temporal articles ſhould be ſettled and agreed, 
to the end that the infanta might be delivered at the ſpring, as 
by the king of Spain his anſwer in writing was declared to 
be the king's intention; and accordingly fir Walter Aſton 
and the ſaid earl did not deal in general, but did moſt in- 
duſtriouſly labour to ſettle all in particular, viz. That the 
portion ſhould be two millions, it appearing that it was fo 
agreed by the late king of Spain“; that the diſpenſation 
coming, che deſponſories ſhould be within forty days after; 
and that don Duarte de Portugal ſhould be the man that 
ſhould attend the infanta in the journey. And all other par— 
ticulars necetlary for the concluſion of the ſaid treaties, were, 
by fir Walter Aſton and the ſaid earl, and the Spanith com- 
miſhoners, drawn up into heads, in writing, and after many 
debates, they were conſulted with that king; and 2 Martij 
1623 ſtilo vet. the conde Gondomar, and the ſecretary don 
Andreas de Prada, were appointed to come home to the houſe 
of the ſaid earl, to fignify unto fir Walter Aſton and himſelf, 
as they did, that the king of Spain had declared his reſolu— 
tion in all the particulars, and given them order to come to 
a ſpeedy concluſion with them in all things: And that king's 


anſwer to that concluſion, the earl ſaw and read, all written 


with the King of Spain's own hand, 

On the jth day of the ſaid month of March 1623, 
the king's majeſty then prince, and the duke of Bucking- 
ham, arrived at Madrid; and the Spaniards took new laws, 
and the negociation was put into a new form. So that 
whereas it is objected againit the earl, that he entertained 
and continued the treaties ſo long upon generalities, he con- 
ceives it is not meant upon the ſpiritual articles; for they 
were ſuch as were ſent from Rome into England, from thence 
they came to the earl: And for the temporal articles, they 
were not to be ſettled and treated till the articles of religion 
were concluded. He conceiveth it cannot be alleged with 
any colour, that his majeſty was entertained with generalities, 
ſknce the time that the ſaid articles of religion were brought 
unto the ſaid earl by Mr. Simon Digby, being about the 
25th of January, chere were but fix weeks until March 
toliowing, when his majeſty, then prince, arrived in Madrid; 
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and in the interim, all the above-mentioved particulars were 
ſettled : And the time that hath been ſpent in this treaty , 
hath not been through his, the ſaid earl's default, in continu. 
ing upon generalities, without preſſing to particulars, but hath 
been cauſed, as well by difficulties which the buſineſs brought 
with it, as alſo with exterior accidents, viz. The wars of 
Bohemia, the death of two popes, and the late king of Spain, 
without the leaſt fault of the ſaid carl, as is acxnowleged 
by the late king of bleſſed memory, in the ſaid earl his in- 
ſtructions, on the 14th of March 1621. 

Neither could any delay therein be attributed to him the 
faid earl; for he was employed in thoſe times into Germany 
and Flanders, and fir Walter Aſton and fir Francis Cotting- 
ton, for the ſpace of three or four years, were refident in 
Spain ; from whence the hopes they gave were upon all the 
diſcreet grounds that miniſters can expect from a ſtate : But 
the earl re- aſſumed his buſineſs fix months before his majeſty's 
coming into Spain; and he was fo deſirous to fee his majeſty, 
then prince, beſtowed, that he preſſed nothing ſo much, 
both to the king and prince, as that the prince might loſe no 
more time, and rather to break the match with Spain, than 
ſuffer any further delays; as will appear by his diſpatches 
from his firſt arrival at the court of Spain, until his majeſty, 
then prince, his coming. For in his letters of June 20, 1622, 
being the firſt he wrote after his firſt audience, he was ſo de- 
ſirous that no time might be loſt, that in them he craved 
leave of his majeſty, that in caſe he ſhould find any delays 
in Spain, he might, without expecting any orcer, take his 
leave and come home. 

Upon the return of fir Francis Cottington, in September 
following, he wrote both to the king, and his majeſty, then 
prince. To the king as tolloweth : 

„ T ſhill preſume ro add to that which Mr. Cottington 
ſhall deliver unto your majeſty by word of mouth, of the 
preſent eſtate of the match, what I conceive to be the right 
way to bring it to a ſpeedy iſſue: That your majeſty will 
be pleafed poſitively to declare, what you will do in point of 
religion, and that you will appoint me a certain lymited time, 
by which this king ſhould procure the diſpenſation, or con 
clude the match without it; and in caſe there ſhall be an 
farther delay therein, that I may then declare your majeſt: 
to be free and diſengaged, to beſtow the prince in fuck 
ſort as you ſhall judge moſt convenient.“ 

And to that prince at the ſame time, wrote in theſe ſub!.: 
quent words, Viz. 

* That which will be neceſfary for his majeſty preſently to 
do on his majeſty's part, is to declare himſelf, how far be 
will be pleaſed to yield in point of religion, as Mr. Cotting 
ton will approve unto your highneſs: And that he ſet a pie— 
fixed time to break or conclude the march, either with the 
diſpenſation, or without the ſame. , And for the reſt, it mar 
be left to my negociation. But your highneſs may be pleas 
to haſten his majeſty's reſolurion with all poſhble ſpeed.” 

And the ſaid carl ſaith, that having received from his faid 
late majeſty his reſolution in point of religion, and a limited 
time according to his deſire, he was ſo preciſe and punctua 
therein, that although the making or breaking of the mas 
riage depended upon it, he would not give one month's re- 
ſpite longer time for the procuring of the diſpenſation, until 
he had firſt acquainted his late majeſty therein, and received 
his directions under his own hand; as will appear by his ma- 
jeſty's letters of October 25, 1622, as followeth : 

Right truſty and well beloved couſin and counſellor, we 
greet you heartily well, Whereas by your laſt letter writ- 
ten to our ſecretary, dated September 29, you are deftrous 
to have our pleaſure fignified unto you under our own han, 
whether we will be content or not to grant a month's tine 
longer, for the coming of the diſpenſation from Rome, ta: 
we have already limited unto you, in cafe they ſhall ther? 
conclude all things elſe for our contentment, with a refo!!- 
tion to ſend the infanta hither the next ſpring ; we do hercd/ 
declare unto you, that in that caſe you ſhall not break with 
them for a month's longer delay. We alſo wiſh you not tv 
trouble yourſelf with the raſh cenſure of other men, in ca: 
your bufineſs ſhould not ſucceed; reſting in that full aſlurance 
of our juſtice and wiſdom, that we will never judge a good, 
and faithful ſervant by the effect of things ſo contingent and 
variable. And with this affurance we bid you heartily fare 
wel.” 

And he further faith, That when he had agreed to the 3! 
ticles of religion, and that a certain time was ſet for tts 
coming of the diſpenſation, and a conclufion of the mate“, 
although he would bind himſelf to nothing, without his ma. 
jeſty's approbation, yet for that no time might be loſt, 
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agreed to the propoſitions de bene eſſe, ſent by Mr. Porter 
December 10, 1622, to the end the articles might be imme— 
diately ſent to Rome, without loſing ſo much time as to hear 
firſt from England: And humbly moved, that in cafe his 
majeſty ſhould like of the ſaid articles, he would ſend his 
approbation directly to Rome for the gaining of time; which 
his majeſty was pleaſed to do. And at the ſame time he 
wrote both to his ſaid late majeſty, and his majeſty, then 
prince, as followeth, viz. to his majeſty. 

« This is the true ſtate of the buſineſs as it now ſtandeth. 
If your majeſty approve of what is done, I hope it will be a 
happy and a ſhort conclufion : If your majeſty think it not fit 
to allow and condeſcend to the ſaid articles, I have done the 
uttermoſt of my endeavours, and fhall humbly perſuade your 
majeſty not to loſe a day longer in the treaty ; o much it im- 
porteth your majeſty and your Kingdoms that the prince were 
beſtowed.” ; TL 

And to the prince, in letters of the like date, in this fort, 

« have preſumed to write to his majeſty, that which I 
think my duty to ſay to your highneſs, That in cate you 


mall not approve of what is now conditionally agreed, you 


permit not a day more to be loſt in this treaty : For it 1s of 
ſo great conſequence that your highnels were beſtowed, that 
it importeth almoſt as much that you were ipcedily, as fitly 
matched. But 1 hope his majeſty, and your highnets, will 
zn ſuch ſort approve of this laſt agreement, as you will [peed- 
ily bring this long treaty to a happy concluſion. I am out 
of hope of bringing things to any better terms ; therefore I 
deal clearly with your highneſs, and do not only moſt hum— 
bly perſuade, but on my knees beg it of you, that you either 
reſolve to conclude this match as you may, or ſpeedily to 
break it, and beſtow yourſelf elſewhere; for no leſs than the 
happineſs of your kingdom, and the ſecurity ot the King your 
father, and yourſelf, depend wpon it.“ 

All which things being conſidered, the carl moſt humbly 
ſubmitteth himſelf to the judgment of that moſt high and ho- 
nourable court, whether the delays which accidents have 
brought forth in this buſineſs, can be attributed to his fault; 
fince on the one fide it will evidently appear to your lordſhips, 
that he never moved his majeſty and the prince to admit 
of delays, but rather to think of ſome other courſe; and it 
will on the other fide appear by all the diſpatches, that he 
preſſed things with the miniſters of Spain to as ſpeedy a 
concluſion, as the uttermoſt terms of fair negociation and 
good manners would bear. And whereas 1t 15 pretended, that 
the Spaniards ſhould take occation, by entertaining the ſaid 
treaties, to abuſe his ſaid late majeſty (which he Knoweth not) 
yet, he ſaith, he uſed all the vigilancy and induſtry that a 
careful miniſter could do, and had trom the Spaniards all the 
aſſurances by oaths, words and writings, which could be 
expected from Chriſtians; the which, without adding or di- 
miniſhing, he faithfully preſented unto his late majeſty ; 
and his ſaid late majeſty was pleaſed in thoſe times, to con- 
ceive upon thoſe aſſurances, that they dealt really with him: 
And he conceiveth that his majeſty that now is, then prince, 
and the duke of Buckingham, were pleaſed to write as much 
to the late king's majeſty, at their firſt coming into Spain, 


and that all which the earl had written touching that em- 


ployment, was there avowed by the conde Olivares and 
conde Gondomar, to the faid prince and the duke, at their ar- 
rival at Madrid; and he hoped, that if that diſpatch may be 
peruſed, it will as well appear and be adjudged, that he ſerv- 
ed his majeſty with ſome meaſure of vigilancy, as well as ful- 
neſs of fidelity. 

III. To the third article the faid carl ſaith, That he did 
not, either by words or by letters to his late majeſty or his 
miniſters, extol or magnify the greatneſs and power of the 
king of Spain, nor repreſented to his late majeſty the ſuppoſed 
danger that might enſue unto him if a war ſhould happen 
between him and the king of Spain, nor affirmed, nor inſinu— 
ated the ſame, as in the ſaid article is mentioned; but if he 
did at any time ſpeak or write of the power and greatneſs of 
the king of Spain, or repreſent any danger to his ſaid late 
majeſty that might enſue by entering into hoſtility with the 
ſaid king of Spain, it was as a faithtul counſellor and ſervant 
to his majeſty, by way of his advice and opinion, which he 
ever delivered ſincerely, faithfully, and truly, according to the 
preſent occaſion, and in no wiſe with ſuch an intent as in the 
ſaid articles is mentioned, nor to any other evil intent or pur- 
poſe whatſoever. 

But he hath been ſo far from diſſuading his late majeſty to 
take arms, that he hath upon all juſt occaſions adviſed, that 


all fitting preparations for war might be made, as beginning. 


with the year 1621, from which time he is only charged, 
will appear by his ſpeech in parliament preſently after his 


return out of Germany; and that he hoped his majeſty would 
no longer rely upon fingle treaties, but make all fitting prepa- 
rations for war; and that the parliament would enable his 
majeſty thereunto; and by the care he took before his goin 
again upon his embaſſage into Spain, that the eſtabliſhment of 
an army under his majeſty's own ſtandard of horſe and foot, 
and under his own pay, might be ſettled and provided for; as 
likewiſe his advice to the lords of the council, that his ma- 
jeſty might have a curb upon the King of Spain upon all oc- 
caſions, by continuing of fir Robert Manſel's fleet on the 
coaſts of Spain, as wil! appear by his letter written from Vi- 
enna, 26th of July 1621, mentioned in the anſwer to the firſt 
article, By all which it appeareth, that he laboured and en- 
deavoured as much as in him lay, that his majeſty might be 
well prepared lor any occaſions of war that ſhould happen. 
And he no way remembered to have diſcouraged, or to have 
ſpoken or written any thing, that might have been under- 
ſtood to have tended to the diſcouraging of his ſaid late ma- 
jeſty for the taking of arms, and entering into hoſtility with 
Spain, or for refilling of him and his forces, from attempting; 
the invaſions of his late majeſty's dominions, or the dominions 
of his late majeſty's confederates, friends or allies, as by the 
ſaid articles is charged againſt him; neither remembereth that 
he had any cauſe ſo to do, But it he have in any kind 
ſpoken or written of Spain, or the power thereof, it may 
have been to his late majeſty, or to his majeſty that now is, 
by way of diſcourſe, ſpeaking of the ſolidneſs of the Spaniſh 
proceeding, of their ſerious and deliberate debating of bufi- 
neſſes before they reſolve on them, of the conſtant purſuing 
of them when they are once reſolved, wiſhed that England 
and other nations would therein imitate them: For he ſup— 
poſeth the right way to impeach their greatneſs was to grow 
as wile as they, and to beat them at their own weapons. But 
otherwiſe he is confident never to have been heard to ſpeak 
or write any thing, that might have any terror or diſcourage- 
ment to his late majeſty or his chick miniſters, Knowing 
that England well ordered, need to take little terror at the 
power of Spain, having almoſt in all attempts and enterprifes 
won honour upon them. And as for the preventing of dan- 
gers that might enſue upon a war, though he knew not what 
is aimed at in that particular, yet he is moſt confident, out of 
the integrity of his own conſcience, that he neither ſaid, nor 
adviſed any thing but what bufitted a faithful counſellor and 
embaſlador, which was truly to deliver his opinion as he un— 
derſtood it upon the preſent occaſion : and as for aflirming 
that his majeſty's quiet ſhould be diſturbed, and he not be 
permitted to hawk or to hunt, he remembereth not what diſ— 
courſe he may have had, or written to any perſon, how fit it 
might be upon the being broiled in a great war, ſeriouſly to 
intend it, and make it our whole work. But as he is confident 
It will appear, that what diſcourſe ſocver it might have been, 
it wanted not true zeal and affection which he hath ever borne 
to the King's ſervice; and he hoped it will not be found to 
want due reſpect and reverence on his part, which he ought 
to ſhew to fo gracious a maſter. Neither can it be conceived, 
that the conſiderations of hunting and fowling, ſhouid be con- 
ſiderations worthy of ſo great and prudent a king, to withhold 
from a war for the good of Chriſtendom, and his kingdom, it 
he ſhould have been juſtly provoked thereunto. 

IV. To the fourth article the ſaid earl ſaith, That he did 
not any thing contrary to his duty or allegiance, or contrary 
to the faith and duty of an embaflador, as by this article is 
alleged; but did intend the ſervice and honour of his late 
majeſty ; and no corrupt and finifter ends of his own advance- 
ment, as by this article is ſo alleged. And as for the confe- 
rence, 'which is pretended he thould hold concerning the 
treaty, that being told there was little probability that the 
ſaid treaties would or could have good tuccels, he thould ac- 
knowledge as much; and yet ſaid, he cared not what the 
ſucceis thercof might be, but that he would take care to have 
his inſtructions perfect, and to purſue them punttually, and 
would make his fortune thereby, or words to that cilt&; he 
doth not ever remember to have held ſuch diſcourſe. Though 
it be true, the time hath been many years lince, when he 
thought the match very unlike to be effected, in regard 
unequal anſwers were given in prince Henry's days, and of 
the unhkelihood of accommodating the differences of rcli- 
gion ; and {aith further, that the reviving of the treaty of the 
ſaid match for his majelty that now is, was not by his means, 
for he ever declared his opinion clearly, both to his late ma— 
jeſty, and to h15-mayjeity that now 1s, that in the firſt ace, 
he wiſhed and adv:icd a proteltant match, but in the duty of 
a ſervant, underſtanding that both their majeſties deſired the 
match really with Spain, he did really and faithfully intend 


the ſervice and horour of their majeſties, and effectually en- 
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deavoured to procure their ends. And it is very hikely he might 
ſay, he would get his inſtructions perfect, and purſue them 
punctually, as he conceiveth was lawful and fit {or him; but 
the latter part of this conference, that he ſhould ſay he would 
make his fortune by it, or any other words to that effect, he 
was in anno 1621, and ever fince, of that rank and quality, 
both in regard of his employments, fortunes, and his ma- 
jeſty's favour, that he aſſurcth himſelf he did not, and dares 
anſwer fo far for his diſcretion, that it was impoſhble for 
him to hold ſo mean and unworthy diſcourſe. 

v. To the fifth article he ſaith, That what is therein alleged, 
is fo far from being ſo, that contrarily upon all occations 
to the utmoſt of his power, he did labour to prevent all the 
inconveniencies in point of religion, that might come by 
matching with a princeſs, of a different religion, as well 
appeareth by the paper of his opinion, that his majeſty ſhould 
marry with a lady of his own religion, hereafter mentioned 
in his anſwer to the ſeventh article. 
thereof, he ſaith, that in the whole treaty with Spain, he ſtood 
more ſtrict in points of religion, than by his inſtructions he 
needed to have done, as will appear by the teſtimony of fir 
Walter Afton, and his difpatches of the 12th of December 
1622, and other diſpatches, which he defireth may be read. 
And as for concealing or perſuading to fet at liberty the 
prieſts or jeſuits, he utterly denieth to have done any ſuch 
thing, as before he hath an{wer-d. Although it be true, that 
the embaſſage in Spain be far different from the employment 
of other places, where there is a body of our reformed reli— 
gion, and where his majeſty bath Kindred and allies ; waere- 
by his majeſty's miniſters may be informed of the neceffary 
occurrences of ſtate, without the helps of prieſts or jeſuits. 
But in Spain there being none but Roman catholics, nor any 
manner of correſpondency or intelligence but by them, the 
embaſſadors muſt make uſe of all forts of people, cſpecially of 
jeſuits and prieſts, and to that end embafladors ſent thither 
have a large and particular warrant under the king's hand, to 
treat and make ule of priefts and jeſuits, and all other forts 
of men, unlets it be fuch as are proclaimed rebels. And di— 
vers times the miniſters employed in Spain, to gratify ſome 
whom there they employed tor the king's ſervice, have, as he 
believeth, at their particular ſuit, moved his majeſty to extend 
grace and favour to ſome particular friend and Kinſman of 
his, being a Roman catholic, and impritoned in England ; 
and that he remembereth to have happened to others, but 
doth not remember himſelf to have written to his late majeſty 
in that kind : and as concerning his advice and counſel, to 
ſet at liberty Jeſuits and prieſts, and the granting to the pa- 
piſts a toleration, or the filencing of the laws againſt them, 
he faid, that his late majeſty was engaged by the treaty of 
Madrid 1617, in divers matters concerning religion; likewiſe 
by promiſe to conde Gondomar, and his letters to the king 
of Spain, April 1620, wherein he is pleaſed ro promiſe ſome 
particulars in favour of Roman catholics, as by the ſaid let- 
ters will appear: and underſtanding the ſaid carl had ſufficient 
warrant under the king's own hand, to affure the king of 
Spain, whatſoever was agreed in the ſaid article, or in the 
ſaid Ictters, his majeſty would fincerely perform ; yet the ſaid 
earl was ſo cautious in that point, that when, for the conclu- 
fion of the match, the other articles of religion being allowed, 
it was prefled by-the Spaniſh miniſters, that a clauſe of con- 


venience might be inſerted, with proteſtation, that the form 


and way thercot ſhould be wnolly left ro his majeſty's wiſ- 
dom and clemency, and that his majeſty's Roman catholic 
ſubjects ſhould acknowledge this grace to have come from 
the king's majeſty's mercy and goodneſs : yet the ſaid earl 
would not condeſcend hereunto, de bene eſſe, as by his let- 
ters to maſter ſecretary Calvert, 8 October 1622, will appear, 
hereby to give his majeſty time to have recourſe unto his ſe- 


cond conſultation, and to take it into conſideration before he 


would engage or bind himſelf in this point: but his late ma- 
jefty, and his majeſty that now is, were pleaſed to condeſcend 
hereunto, by ſigning the ſaid articles with their own hands, 
and likewiſe by writing their private letters of the 8th of Ja- 
nuary 1622, to that effect to the king of Spain, as by the ſaid 
letters will appear. Neither did the ſaid earl, by letters or 
otherwiſe, ever counſel or perſuade his late majeſty, to grant 
or allow unto the papiſts or profeſſors of the Romiſh religion 
a free toleration, and filencing of the laws made and ſtand- 
ing in force againſt them, but ever proteſted againſt any ſuch 
toleration ; and when any ſuch proviſion hath been offered to 


be made in Spain, he ever refuſed ſo much as to give ear to 


it, or to ſuffer it to be propounded ; although it be true, 
that he hath fince ſeen a paper touching pardons, ſuſpenſions, 
and diſpenſations for the Roman catholics, bearing date the 
7th of Auguſt 1623, ſigned by the lord Conway and others, 


And for further proof 


RAPIN's HISTORY or ENGLAN D: 


which in effect is little leſs than a toleration; which paper is 
that which followeth : 


Saliſbury, 7 Auguſt 1623. | 
The declaration touching the pardons, ſutpenſions, and diſ- 
penſations of the Roman catholics, 


This declaration having been inſerted, in the reign of king 


James I. under the year 1623, there is, I think, no occaſion 
of repeating it here. 


But this declaration, the ſaid earl ſaith and afirmeth, was 
the effect of the duke of Buckingham's negociation, and treat- 
ed and concluded by the lord Conway, with the Spaniſh em- 
baſſador here, whilſt the prince was in Spain; neither was his 
privity or advice 1n it : for if he had known it, he ſhould have 
proteſted againſt it, All which, together with the difference 
betwixt the conditions of religion agreed at the treaty of Ma- 
drid, 12 December 1622, by the ſaid carl, and the ſaid fir 
Walter Afton, being by their lordſhips confidered, the faid 
earl doubteth not but that it will manifeſtly appear, whoſe 
endeavour it was to advance the Romiſh religion, and the 
profeſfors thereof; and judges the ſaid earl moſt unfortunate 
to be charged with an-article of this kind. 

VI. To the fixth article the earl faith, That the aſſurances 
which he gave his late majeſty, and his majeſty that now is, 
concerning the treaties, were ſuch, that it had been diſho- 
neſty and breach of his duty and truſt for him to have held 
them back, being the ſame that were given him by the em- 
peror, and the king of Spain, and their miniſters, upon as 
great aſſurances as can paſs between minifters of princes in 
the like caſe. And for the delays of Spain, they could never 
be ſo ill, and with ſo little colour complained of, as at the 
time of his majeſty's coming thither ; tor that a certain time 
was before then prefixed for the coming of the diſpenſation, 
viz. in April 1623, at the fartheſt, which was next month 
after the prince's arrival at Madrid; the deſponſories were to 
be within four days following, and the infanta begin her journey 
into England twenty days atter : fo as three months patience 
longer would have ſhewed the iflue of the bufinets without 
putting of the perſon of the prince, being heir apparent to th: 
crown, in ſo iminent a hazard tor the trying of an experiment, 
And it is an argument of great ſuſpicion, becauſe the Spa- 
niards were ſuſpected to have dealt falſely, and ſo the leſs to 
be truſted with the perſon of the prince, to be put into their 
hands to try concluſions: but the truth is, though that was 
made the pretended ground, and the occaſion of the journey, 
it was neither the aflurances of the ſaid carl, nor the jealouſies 
of Spain, but other motives that were the original cauſe of 
his majeſty's faid journey, as ſhall be ſufficiently made ap- 
parent in due time. And the ſaid carl having got an inkling 
of it by ſomething that was let fall from the conde Gondomar 
to that purpole, inſtantly diſpatched away by Mr, Griſly to 
his late majeſty, to have his journey prevented ; who upon 
the confines of France, met with his majeſty and the duke of 
Buckingham on his journey towards Spain, and told them as 
much. So that although he confeſſeth what is laid in the 
charge to be true, viz. that by the faid journey the perſon of 
the prince, the peace and ſafety of the Kingdom did undergo 
further danger (at the remembrance thereof the hearts of all 
good ſubjects do tremble) yet the blame is due to the authors 
and adviſers of the ſame journey, and not to the ſaid earl; 
and although it pleaſed God, to the exceeding great joy and 
comfort of the ſaid earl, and of all good men, to ſend his 
gracious majeſty home with ſafety, yet never was the perſon 
of any prince, upon ſuch grounds, expoſed to ſo great an 
hazard; and in ſuch caſes, not the ſucceſs, but the counſel- 
lors are conſiderable. 

VII. To the ſeventh article the ſaid earl faith, That he did 
not move or perſuade his majeſty, then prince, to change his 
rehgion, ncither in the manner in the ſaid article mentioned; 
nor in any other manner whatſoever; neither doth he con- 
ceive, that the charge in itſelf as it is laid, will in any reaſon- 
able conſtruction bear any ſuch inference as is made therein ; 
lo as he conceiveth, he needeth not make any further or other 
anſwer thereunto. Yet that it may appear, that the manner 
he uſed to the ſame prince was not traiterouſly, falſely, or 
cunningly, nor without ground, or to any ſuch intent as in 
the ſaid article is ſuppoſed; and to maniteſt unto this moſt 
high and honourable court, how far he was from all ſuch in- 
tention, he ſaith, that he doth acknowledge, that within few 
days after his majeſty's coming into Spain, whilſt he had the 
great honour to have his majeſty lodged at his houſe, and to 
have fo royal a gueſt, finding by the Spaniſh miniſters, tha: 
there was a general opinion, that his majeſty's comingahither 
was with an intention to become a Roman catholic ;-and the 


conde 


APN“ HIS TOA YO ENGLAND. 


conde Gondomar having that very morning preſſed the earl 
not to hinder ſo pious a work (as he termed it) of his ma- 
jeſty's converſion, and ſeeming; to be affured ot. the duke of 
Buckingham's aſſiſtance therein, his majeſty being all alone in 
a withdrawing room in the ſaid eaxl's houle, the ſaid earl 
knecled unta him, and told him, that he had a buſineſs to 
impart unto hun, which highly unported his majeſty to know, 
ſo that he might be aſſured his baldneſs therein might be par- 
doned ; which his majeſty graciouſly promiſed. And there- 
upon the ſaid carl told his majeſty, that the gencral opinion of 
the court was, that his majeſty's coming into Spain was with 
an intent to be a Raman catholic, and there to declare it. 
And he confeſſeth, that at the lame time, in regard of thoſe 
things he had beard, he humbly beſought his majeity to deal 
freely with him as a ſervant, of whole fidelity he might be 
confident, or words to that effect : but he was ſo far from 
perſuading bis majeſty to be a Roman catholic, that without 
reſpecting his majelty's anſwer, he declared himlelt to be a 
proteſtant, and ſo ſhould always continue; yet he faid, he 
mould always ſerve his majeſty, and labour to advance his, 
and the king bis father's affairs, with as much fidelity and 
hon:Rty, as any catholic whatſocver ; and his majeſty was pleaſed 
then to make unto the ſaid earl a full and clear declaration of 
his religion, and of his conſtant reſolution therein; and leemed 
to be much diſpleaſed, that any ſhould have lo unworthy 
an opinion of him, as to think he would for a wite, or any 
other carthly reſpect whatſoever, fo much as waver in his 
religion. Whereupon the carl belought his majeſty to par- 
don his boldneſs, and then intreated him not to ſuffer his 
buſinels to be overthrown, by permitting that conceit of bis 
converſion any longer to remain in the Spaniards, nor to any 
thing that might give them hope therom ; atteging, that it 
was impoſſible the marriage could be without a dilpernfation; 
mad ſo long as the Spaniards, who were to procure the dif- 

aſation, ſhould have hope of his majeſty's converſion, they 
would never content themfelves with a part; to Which they 
were tied by the articles agreed upon with the laid earl and 
fir Walter Aſton. At which time his majeſty was picated to 
approve of his opinion, and ſaid, he would exp Ct the diſpcn- 
fation, and did thereupon atterwards ſend Mr. Andrews to 
Rome to haſten it; and the ntxt day the ſaid carl dealt very 
roundly with the conde Olivares, and Gondomar, telling 
theim it was a diſcourteous manner of procceding, to preſs his 
majeſty to further conditions than were formerly agreed upon 
in point of religion, and to make his conditions the worle for 
the great obligation he had put upon them, by putting him- 
ſelf into their hands; whereat they took ſuch great offence, 
that they eſtranged themſelves from him tor a lung time after. 
And that the laid carl did thus proceed with the (aid conde, 
and that it was not a new-framed anſwer to fatisty preſent 
objection ; but that which really and indecd paſted, will really 
appear by his diſpatches unto his late majeſty of bleffed 
meniory ; and belare his majcſty that now is, came out of 
Spain, they were there ſhewed unto his majeſty, bearing date 
the gth of September 1623. So that although it be true, 
that he the ſaid carl did not diſſuade his majeſty, for that 
there was no cauſe for it; yet without expecting his majeſty's 
anſwer, he firſt made a clear and true profeſſion of his own 
religion; and when his majeſty had declared to him his zeal and 
conſtancy, he humbly beſought him, that the Spaniards might 
not for any. reſpect be longer held in hopes of that point. 
And becauſe point of religion is that which all men of honour 
and honeſty would chiefly defire to clear, eſpecially having 
an imputation of that nature laid upon them, as the ſaid 
earl hach in the ſaid article; he humbly beſeecheth your lord- 
ſhips, that he may not ſeem to digreſs from his charge; 
intending your lordibips ſatisfaCtion in that particular, not by 
the aforeſaid verbal diſcourſe only, which he profeſſeth was in 


much zeal to religion and dutiful care to the prince in that 


Kind, but by ſome written teſtimony of his former opinion both 
of the match and religion. When he was firſt employed into 
Spain for the treaty of his marriage 1617, his late majeſty 
having commanded him to give an account thereof unto his 
majeſty that now is, he at his departure towards Spain, pre- 
tumed to give unto his majeſty that now is, his opinion in 
writing ſigned with his own hand, to be kept as a teſtimony 
of future action, the copy whereof is this as ſolloweth : 


4 ER. 

* THE opinion which I have ever preſumed humbly to 
offer unto his majeſty concerning your highneſs's marriage, 
hath been, that both in regard of conſcience and ſatisfaction 
unto his majeſty's people and allies ; likewiſe for the ſecurity 
and quiet of your majeſty's eſtates, your highneſs might take 


for «ite ſome proteftant princeſs, although the neither were 
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daughter to a. king, nor had ſo ample a portion as might 
relieve the king's preſent neceſſities and wants; for then there 
might be many ways found to help the king's wants, either 
by ſome few years providence and frugality, or by winning 
the affections of the people, to the ſupplying of his majeſty 
by way of ſubſidics in parliament; whereas contrariwiſe, 
it the number and power of the papiſts thall be increaſed, as 
undoubtedly they will be by your highnets's matching with 
any catholic princeſs, through the conceſſion which muſt be 
of neceſſity tor the exerciſe of her religion for herſelf and 
family, within your highneſs's courts, and thereby by degrees 
theſe two different religions ſhall grow to an equality of 
power; it will be great hazard and diſquiet to the ſtate, and 
not to be redretied without great danger, and courſes of more 
violence than is uſual for this ſtate to put in practice. But in 
caſe his majeſty, out of his wifdom and conſideration beſt 
known to himſelf, hold it fitteſt that your highneſs match 
with France, or Spain, or any other catholic, either for that 
the preſent time affordeth no proteſtant princeſs, who is for 
years or blood ſuitable for your highne!s, or that can in any 
conſiderable meature by the portion, tuvply his majeſty's 
preſent wants, I then conceive that the march by which this 
ſtate ſhall ſuffer leaſt inconveniency and cumbers, and where= 
by his myeſty's necellities ſhall by the greatnets of the portion 
be the moſt relieved, is with Spain, it ſuch a match may be 
made with tuch cond:tions of religion, as other catholic 
princes will cor tract themſelves withal. 

Thus nuch I thought fit humbly to preſent unto your 
highneis, for that I fee my employment liable to the cen— 
{ure of many worthy perſons, with whom though I concur 
in my opinion, yet 1 ſeem much to differ from them many 
ways; tor that it is more proper to me to be true to my 
maſter's. ends and ſervices, than by rhe declaring this, to 
procure their latisfattion : only to your highneſs I thought 
fit to make this declaration, and ſhall be a ſuitor to you 
tor your favour, as you ſhall ſee me really labour to put this 
in effect. And it his majeſty ſhall, either upon motion of 
parliament, or any other propoſition that can be made unto 
him, think fit to procced with a proteſtant match, as I ſhall 
with as well unto it as any man living, fo I hope in ſuch fort 
to manage the prefent buſineſs that I have in hand, that it 
ſhall rather much further, than any way crofs or hinder it. 
But in caſe his majeſty ſhall not be drawn to any propoſitions 
for a proteſtant match, I then conceived, that your highneſs 
both doth, and will approve, that I really and eftectually 
labour to procure a match for your highnels in Spain, upon 
ſuch conditions, in point of religion and portion, as to his 
majeſty ſhall teem fit.” 

Beſides which declaration of his opinion, he hath all the 
days of his life, and in all places, lived and allowed himſelf 
to be a proteſtant, never having done any the leaſt act that 
was not ſui'able to that proteſhon : and in all his former em- 
ployments, for the ſpace of fourteen years, of more than five 
hundred pei ſons of all qualities that attended on him, there 
was never one perverted in his religion, ſaving two Iriſh foot- 
men, who in Ireland had been bred papiſts. And he humbly 
defired the teſtimony of doctor Milon, and doctor Wren, his 
majeſty's chaplains, who were with his majeſty in Spain; 
and of Mr. Sampford, one of the prebends of Canterbury, 
Mr. Boſwel, parſon of St. Lawrence in London, and Mr. 
Frewen, d:yinity-reader in Magdalen college in Oxford, and 
now one of his majeſty's chaplains, who were his majeſty's 
chaplains in Spain; as well for.the frequent uſe of the facra- 
ment, as conſtant prefeſhon and exercites of religion, and the 
teſtimony of ſuch catholics as are known to have been his 
ancient acquaintance and triends, to examine them upon oath, 
whether publicly or privately, in Spain or in England, they 
had known him in any Kind to make thew, or ſo much as 
to forbear, upon all occaſions, to declare the religion he pro- 
felleth. And that the ſaid Mr. Frewen and Mr. Wake ma 
be alſo examined, whether in extremity of ſeveral ſickneſſes 
whereinto he hath of late years fallen, he bath not ever 
ſettled his conſcience with them towards God, and made a 
confeſſion of his faith; refolving, as befitting a proteſtant or 
good chriſtian, 

VIII. To the eighth article the carl. ſaith, That he did 
not at any time, or in any place, endeavour to perfuade the 
prince, touching his religion, to become a Roman catholic, 
and to be obedient to the uſurped authority of Rome; neither 
did the ſaid earl, to that end and purpoſe or otherwiſe, uſe 
unto his majeſty, then prince, the words in the article men- 
tioned. But the ſaid car! acknowlegeth, That upon occa- 


ſion of a letter that came to his majeſty, then prince, putting 
his majeſty in mind of the great actions of his royal proge- 
nitors in the holy war, that the great kings of theſe times 


did 
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did not only employ their forces, but in their perſons went peror , by oy great pes and 2 he * hows 
into the Holy Land; the earl believeth, that by way of diſ- ceived againſt you. For the removing and quite ex - 
courſe only, and not otherwiſe, he may have ſaid, That in guiſhing of which, it ſeemeth to us no better or more pow- 
b . . . . * /4* 5 5 a 9 
regard of the difference in religion, it was of more difficulty age _ 1 be rr. than a 1 9 
” , * * : 7 , 5 
to undertake ſuch great actions now, than in former ages; be * e : 2) us, between tag _ 1 ee 
and it might well be inſtanced in the preſent treaty ot the ter of the aid emperor, upon the it ura . he te 
marriage, wherein the pope's conſent was to be obtained; all not be refuſed in this matter, if you on your part wi 
And to this effect, and upon the like grounms, he is confi- give your conſent, And for the more . — 
. - ö 1 y ) 1 
dent there was very many that have, nay, few of nearneſs mae ag * are determined, . 1 <p" wr 
about his late majeſty, that have not ofren heard his majeſty tron be made to the emperor, to intereit the King pain 
ſay, That he was the true martyr, that ſuffered more for his with us in the buſineſs, Who, we truſt, will lend us his 
£ * 5 & 6 a 7 2 Jn . , : . . — 2 bt 
religion than all the princes of Chriſtendom beſides ; inſtanc- helping A wks el] for the „ 116 ** nber It 
ing in divers particulars, but eſpecially in this, That he could to a good conclufion, as in procuring Hkewife, that the con- 
not match his children with kings of his own rank, without ditions be duly obſerved. Amongſt which conditions, if it 
3 : happen that the emperor ſhould demand, that your ſon, during 
the pope's leave. „„ nd, t 8 
But the ſaid earl faith, He never alleged any ſuch thing bis minority, ſhould be brought up in 83 we _ =p 
to any other purpoſe, than to ſhew, that only conſcience, and You, that we, for our own part, ſee no reaton why you Ihoul: 
love to truth (in which regard proteſtants __ RR not _ Bay Kg, * fuch 3 — wp. ot yr rok 
an tempar: Af | calous to W 1a e youn rince thou "I 
wy ns nn Oe pr rg 10 2 ee N overnor as you ſhall 2 appoint him, although he bc 
the profeſſion of our religion. By which diſcour Ee Ke rer ) al plcate PPO , 8 hi: 
attributed much to the honour 2nd ſecurity of the proteſtant . N catholic ; and that N he, Ke * 
religion; but never uſed it as an I. e ar: to perſuade to the 2 be any oa agony > matter of t ö 
contrary, as in the accufation 15 inſinuated. our meaning 1s, o to order our proce Y, 
Befides, he conceiveth, by way ot anſwer thereunto, the that before your ſaid ſon be put into the hands of the em- 
ſaid queſtion may be aſked, which his majeſty was plealed to x, r will have a clear and certain RY — - 1 
alk of the carl in the ſeventh; article, viz. wg W hat the ſaid nos entire, _— 1 0 g W . 4 
ar! ſaw in his majeſty, that he ſhould think him ſo unwor- *onging to you : As allo we wilt take care to provide accord- 
os as to change bis retigior for a wife, or any carthly re- ingly, as fully and exactly for the affurances requiſite for the 
ſect whatſoever ?” So why ſhould it be thought, that be- liberty of conſcience, for him and his domeſtics, as they have 
CONS TOE ; 1 ; ; * a 5 ä 
ing more fit to undertake great actions in the world (being a done here with us, touching thoſe that have been granted 
mere moral and temporal reſpect) fhould be an argument to them for the infanta. And therefore ſeeing Lene 1s - . 
perſuade in conſcience fo religious and wile a prince, and fo JO ts frag at _ that may caaſe your averſene 3 * 
well inſtructed as his majeſty is, as though the foul of a chriſtian - Wardnels im this buſineſs, which we for our parts thin to be 
prince was to be wrought upon, in point of truth and belief, the beſt, ſhorteſt, and moſt honourable way that you can 
by temporal and worldly reſpects ot conventences and great- take, for the compathng of the entire reſtitution, and making, 
neſs? Ir were neceſſary, for the proving, that the ſaid ear] your peace ſure with the emperor, we hope your opinion 
perſuaded his majeſty touching religion, to produce ſome-ar- will concur with us therein, and ſhall intreat you'by the firſt, 
guments that he uſed out of ſcripture, to fatisfy him in point to ſend us your anſwer. | 3 SD 
of conſcience in ſome tenets of the Roman church, or that. By which letters, after his majeſty's coming out of Spain, 
he produced any conference with the learned men for his fatif- it appeareth to your lordſhips, that there was no propoſition 
faction in point of religion: Otherwiſe the articles uſed in of the UTE LINE betwixt the ſon of the prince Palatine, and 
this againſt the ſaid earl, do (as he conceiveth) carry little the emperor's daughter, when the letter was written ; for 
ſtrength to prove the charge of perfuading nn majeſty, either 3 = mazeſty faith he was grey" to mee the 
in regard of Et * in ies ono, ra - pay a ya or 1 Anion — buſineſs, ee eee 1 eee 
IX. 'T'o the ninth article, the faid earl faith, That there e e to the emperor. An . 
was a diſcourſe in Spain of the way of 2ccommodating the Pear, that his late majeſty's inclination was of the conveni- 
prince. Palatine his affairs; and by way of diſcourſe it was ency thereof, which the ſaid earl hopeth will acquit him, It 
moved, That the marriage of his eldeſt ton with a daughter by way of diſcourſe only he declared what his majeſty's 8 
of the emperor, and his ſon to he bred in the emperor's court, on was, which, with honeſty, he could not have concealed, 
would be the faireſt way tor the pacitying of, and accommo- And the ſaid earl faith, he doth not remember what anſwer 
dating thoſe bufinelles. And the ear}, by way of diſcourſe, ſir Walter Aſton made upon that diſcourſe which he then 
and not otherwiſe, did lay, That he thought his late majeſty delivered, nor what replies the ſaid earl made; but ſure he 
could not be ae either * the ſaid ts or to the * * ae eee the faid * ſaid, ee ee or reply 
*the prince Palati is f. 1 . Oe ver was made, as it was by way ot ditcourie, and not other- 
ing of*the prince Palatine his fon with the emperor ; ſo as. loever wa , : y way of , 
thereby, the whole patrimovial eſtate of the prince Palatine Wue, 10 it was according to that which he truly conceived to 
and the dignity electoral might be tully reſtored, and that be the beſt and caſieſt way to accommodate the buſineſs and 
his ſon might be bred in his own religion, and have ſuch to be his majeſty's pleaſure (which the ſaid fir Walter Aſton 
preceptors, and ſuch a family, as his late majeſty and his may be ignorant of, as he is confident that he was) and not 
father, meaning the prince Palatine, 3 appoint; and they 12 1 any ee game = Mg Fas ny 10 "or +” Pry 
to have free exercile of religion: For ſo his late majeſty hath TEIPect or regard to the houſe of Auſtria, as by the ſaid article 
often declared himſelf to the ſaid carl, and wiſhed him to lay 3 intimated: for he did not conceive the breeding of the prince 
. . v 7 . . . 
hold on any occaſion for entertaining of any ſuch propo- 3 s ſon with the emperor, having a governor appointed 
ſition. And otherwiſe than fo, and upon the terms aforeſaid, by his late majeſty and his father, and he and his domeſtics 
and by that way of conference and diſcourſe only, he de- do have free uſe of their own religion, to be a matter of im- 
re 9 er to on e his mor + being — or =_ . eier r ec pom ch 
in Spain: For the ſaid carl is very confident, that his majeſty , o imply his converfion, as by the article it is inti- 
was returned out of Spain before any propofition was made mated; well knowing that in the emperor's court, all princes 
for the ſaid marriage, other than by way of diſcourſe, as afore- there, though his priſoners, and others his counſellors and 
ſaid; the ſame as the ſaid carl believeth, being firſt moved ſervants about his perſon, and ſo great command in his armics, 
and debated on by way of propoſition, between, Mr. ſecretary being avowed proteſtants, have the free uſe of their religion: 
Calvert, and the embaſladotr ot the king ot Spain, October 2, And it is not to be ſuppoſed, the ſon of the prince Palatine. 
1623. His late majeſty, upon a relation made unto him by grandchild to the king of Great Britain, ſhould be matched 
a letter of Mr. ſecretary Calvert, approved of the ſaid propoſi- and no care taken to capitulate for the uſe of his religion, 
tion, and declared the lame to be the only way, as he conceiv- being ever granted to the meaneſt prince that 18 beſtowed. 
ed, to accommodate with honour thoſe great bufinefles : And And his majeſty's ſpecial care in this point, is fully ſeen in 
wrote to that purpoſe to his lon-in-law the prince Palatine, by the ſaid letter, : 
his letters dated gth of November 1623, a copy of which he, X. To the tenth article he faith, That by comparing of this 
together with Mr. ſecretary Calvert's relation, and the lord article of his too much forwardneſs, with the ſecond article, 
Conway, by his late majeſty's commandment, ſent unto the whereby he is charged with continuing the treaty upon 
ſaid earl, the tenor of which tranſlated out of French, is as generalities, without reducing them to certainties, and direct 
followeth: concluſions, your lordſhip will perceive how impoſſible it 
We have thought good, that we may provide beſt and was for him to avoid an exception. But for direct anſwer 
moſt ſoundly for your affairs, not only to procure, but alſo to the preſent charge, he faith he did not preſumptuoully, 
to aſſure your peace, were to cut up by the very roots nor yet to his knowledge, break his inſtructions nor ſet 2 
that evil, which hath been ſettled in the heart of the em- day at all for the deſponſories ; but was therein merely paſſive, 
in 
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in admitting the day nominated by the king of Spain accord- 
ing to the capitulation before made : nor did he preſumptu- 
ouily, wilfully, or willingly diſobey any commandment or 
direction of his majeſty that now is, then prince, which he 
could underſtand not to be countermanded, either by preſent 
or ſuture inſtructions otherwiſe explained. ; 

And for the better manifeſtation of the truth of his pro- 

ceedings in, and concerning the fame, he ſaith, that on the 
day of the departure of his majeſty, then prince, from the 
Eicurial in Spain, his highnels delivered unto bim, in prelence 
of the commiſſioners, his proxies powers, with public decla- 
ration taken in writing by the ſecretary to the king of 
Spain, of the prince his pleaſure, and how the ſaid carl ſhould 
uic them, viz. That he thould deliver them to the King of 
Spain, upon the coming of the diſpenſation cleared from 
Rome, according to that which hath been agreed, which was 
to be within ten days after the coming of the diſpenlation, 
And he farther ſaith, That it is true, that the prince after- 
wards by his letters ſent by one Mr. Clarke, commanded him 
the ſaid earl not to deliver the ſaid proxies till he ſhould have 
received ſecurity, that the infanta, after her being betrothed, 
ſhould not enter into any religious order, and that before he 
procceded, he ſhould ſend to his majeſty, then prince, ſuch 
ſecurities, as ſhould be offered, that he might judge whether 
it were ſuflicient or not. 
Whercupon the ſaid earl, as became a faithful ſervant, pre- 
fentcd unto his majeſty that now is, then prince, ſuch aſſu— 
tances as were offered unto him, for ſecuring of that point, 
together with ſuch reaſons as he conceived were fit to be 
oftcrcd to their conſiderations ; which gave unto his late 
majeſiy, and his majeſty that now is, then prince, ſuch ſatis— 
faction, as they were pleaſed to diſpatch a poſt prefently unto 
him, ablolutcly diſcharging him of that commandment, as 
by their ſeveral letters, dated October 8, 1623, will appear 
as followeth : 

« We have received your letters by Grifley, and the copy 
bf them to our dear ſon; and we cannot forbear to let you 
know how well we eſteem that dutiful, diſcreet, and judicial 
relation, and humble advice to our fon : whereupon, having 
fully deliberated with ourſelf, and communicated with our 
dear ſon, we have reſolved, with the good Iixing of our 
fon, to reſt upon that ſecurity in point of doubr, for the 
infanta's taking a religious order, which you in your judg- 
ment ſhall think meet.” 

And by that other letter of his majeſty that now-1s, then 

rince, as followeth, viz. 

& Your letter to the king and me, concerning that doubt 
T made after I carne from St. I.aurence, hath ſo ſatisfied us 
both, that we think it fit no longer to ſtick upon it, but 
leave it to your diſcretion to take what ſecurity you fhall 
think fitting.” | 

Whereby he was abſolutely freed of that command; and 
being ſo freed thereof, he then remained under the order 
which his majeſty, then prince, had left with him at his 
departure, which was to procced according to the capitulations, 
and his highneſs's declaration, when, he delivered the faid 
proxies unto him: and ſo he intended to have done, till by 
his highneſs's letters, November 13, 1623, he was directly 
commanded the contrary, which commandment he directly 
and punctually obeyed. : 

And for ſuch his intentions, till he was countermanded, 
he conccived he had not only ſuſſicient warrant, but had highly 
offended it he had done otherwiſe. For firſt, for his pro- 
gecdings to conſumate the match, he had warrant and in— 
fruction under his late majeſty's hand, Secondly, it was the 
main ſcope of his embaſkige. Thirdly, he was enjoined by 
the king and prince his commiſſion, under the great ſcal. 
Fourthly, he had poſitive order under his majeſty's hand, by 
letters fince. Fifthly, it was agreed by capitulation, that it 
ſhould be within ſo many days after the coming of the diſ— 
penſation. Sixthly, his late n jeſty, and his majeſty that 
now is, then prince, ſignified by their letters unto him, at 
the ſame time, when they diſcharged him of his command- 
ment touching the infanta's entering into religion, that they 
intended to proceed in the marriage, as by his majeſty's letters, 
October 8, 1623, will appear. Seventhly, The proxies were 
fo that end left in his hands, and after again renewed, after 
his majeſty's return into England. Eighthly, He had over- 
thrown the marriage without order : For although fir Walter 
Aſton and himſelf uſed all poſſible means for the gaining of 
tne, and deferring the deſponſories; yet the king of Spain 
Taufed it to be proteſted, That in caſe he the ſaid carl ſhould 
fiſt, upon the deferring of the deſponſorics, be would free 
Bien (:1f from the treaty by the ſaid carl's infringing of the capi- 


lations : and in truth, although the King of Spain ſhould 
Number 101. | 
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have condeſcended to have prolonged the deſponſories, unti) 
one of the days of Chriſtmals, as Fo the letter was required; 
yet the prince's proxies had been before that time expired, 

and he durſt not, without a preciſe warrant, put ſuch a ſcorn 
upon ſo noble a lady, whom he then conceived was likely to 
have beea the prince his wife, as to nominate a day of mar- 
riage when the proxies were out of date, and he was himſelf 
{worn to the treaty. And laſtly, he could not in honour and 
honeſty, but endeavour to perform that public truſt repoſed 
in him, when the proxies were depoſited in his hands, with 
public and legal declaration, with an inſtrument by a ſecre- 
tary of ſlate to the king of Spain, leading and directing the 
uſe of them, and the fame being then Inſtrumentum ſtipu- 
latum, wherein as well the king of Spain was intereſted by 
the acceptation of the ſubſtitution, as the prince by granting 
of the proxics, he could not in honeſty fail the public truſt, 
without clear and undoubted warrant; which as foon as he 
had, he obeyed. SO as the caſe landing thus, the ſaid ear! 
is very confident, that the ſuppoſed countermands, directions 

and reſtrictions, when they ſhould be peruſed and confidered 
of, will appear to have been very flender and inſufficient 
warrant againſt the aforeſaid orders and reaſons before ſpe- 
cified : and is allo as confident, that what is aſſured out of 
his, the ſaid earl's diſpatches, will alſo appear to be miſunder- 
ſtood ; and that it he had proceeded to the execution of the 
deſponſories, before he received direct and expreſs command- 
ment to the contrary by the aforeſaid letters, November 13 

1623. which he readily and punctually obeyed, he had . 
under favour, broken his inſtructions, or deſerved any blame 
for lack of aſſurance of the reſtitution of the Palatinate, and 
temporal articles, 

And tirit, of the Palatinate, his faid majeſty did not ſend 
to the ſaid carl expreſs directions not to diſpatch the deſpon- 
ſories, until a full concluſion were had of the other treaty of 
the Palatine, together with that of the marriage, as by the 
laid articles is alleged; only his late majeſty, by the aforeſaid 
letters of October 8, required the ſaid earl ſo to endeavour 
that his majeſty might have the joy of both at Chriſtmaſs. 
Whereas his inſtructiogs of May 14, 1621, were expreſs, that 
he ſhould not make the bufinels of the Palatinate a condition 
of the marriage. And his late majeſty's letters of December 
30, 1623, were fully to the ſame effect. Yet did the ſaid 
earl, according to What was intimated by the ſaid letter of 
October 8, to carefully provide therein, as that before the 
proxics were to be executed, he had an «bfolure anſwer in the 
buſinels of the Palatinate, the ſame ſhould be really reſtored 
according to his late majeſty's defire; and the conde Olivares 
both in his majeſty's name, and in his own, defired the ſaid 
carl and fir Walter Aſton, that they would atture his majeſty 
of the real performance of the ſame, and intreated, if need 
were, they thould engage their honour and life for it, as by 
their joint diſpatches of November 23, 1623, will appear; 
and ſo much the ſaid fir Walter Afton and the ſaid ear} 
agreed ſhould be delivered to them in writing before they 
would have delivered their proxies, and ſo the ſaid ear} 
declared it; the which anſwer in writing ſhould have been 
the fame, which ſince was given them of January 8, 1623. 
And both fir Walter Afton and the ſaid earl were confident 
therein, as they by their ſaid letters of November 23, wrote 
to his late majeſty as followeth, viz. 

That his majeſty might according to his deſire, ſigni- 
fed to the ſaid earl, by his letters ot October 8, give, as 
well to his majeſty's daughter that Chriſtmaſs, the comfort- 
able news of the expiring of her great troubles and ſufferings, 
as to his ſon the prince, the congratulation of being married 
to a molt worthy and excellent princeſs.” 

By which it will evidently appear, he meant not to leave 
the buſineſs of the Palatinate looſe, when he intended to pro- 
ceed to the marriage; but he contefled that he was ever of 
opinion, that the beſt pawn and aflurance his late majeſty 
could have of the real proceeding of the Palatinate, was 
that they proceeded really to the effecting of the match; and 
of the ſame opinion was his late majeſty alſo, and the lords 
commiſſioners here in England, as appeareth by his inftruc- 
tions, dated March 14, 1621, which opinion fill continued 
in them, as appearcth by his late majeſty's letters of January 7. 
1622. And as for the temporal articles, the ſaid earl ſaith 
when the deſponſorics were formerly appointed to have been. 
as he remembereth, on Friday, Auguſt 29, before the depar- 
ture of his majeſty, then prince, out of Spain, which was 
only hindered by the not coming of the diſpenſation, the 
prince appointed him and fir Walter Aſton to meet with the 
Spaniſh commiſſioners, and they drew up the heads of the 
temporal articles, wherewith the prince and the duke of Buck- 
ingham were acquainted ; and in caſe the diſpenſation had 
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come, and the deſponſories being performed on that day, 
there had been no other proviſion made for them before the 
marriage ; but preſently, upon the prince his departure, he, 
the ſaid earl, cauſed them to be drawn into form, and ſent 
them to his late majeſty, Sept. 27, 1623, deſiring to under- 
ſtand his majeſty's pleaſure with all ſpeed, eſpecially if he diſ- 
approved any thing in them'; but never received notice of any 
diſlike therebf, until the aforeſaid letters of November 13, 
1622, which put off the deſponſories. So as it appeareth 
the ſaid carl was ſo far from breaking his inſtructions, or 
from having any intention to have proceeded to the execution 
of the deſponiories, before his majeſty and the prince were 
fatisfied of this point of the infanta entering into religion, or 
before convenient aſſurance, as well for the reſtitution of the 
Palatinate, as performances of the temporal articles, that he 
deſerveth, as he conceiveth under tavour, no blame, fo much 
as in intention; but it he had erred in intention only, (as he 
did not) the ſame being never reduced into act, the fault (as 
he conceiveth) was removed by his obedience before the in- 
tention was put into execution: For fo it is in cafes towards 
God. And as to the matter of aggravation againſt him, that 
he appointed ſo ſhort a time for the deſponſorics, as that 
vithout extraordinary diligence the prince had been bound, 
he thereto ſaith, as he ſaid before, that he ſet no day at all 
thercunto, nor could defer it after the diſpenſation came from 
Rome, without a direct breach of the match ſo long laboured 
in, and ſo much defired ; yet he and fir Walter Afton having 
uſed all poſſible induſtry to diſcover how the motion of 
deferring the match would be taken, and finding an abſolute 
reſolution in the king of Spain to proceed punctually, and to 
require the proxies according to the capitulation, within ten 
days after the coming of the diſpenſation ; and that time alſo 
getting advertiſement from Rome, that the diſpenſation was 
granted, and would preſently be there; he, the ſaid earl, to 
the end, in fo great a cauſe, he might have a clear and un— 
doubted under ſtanding of his late majeſty's pleaſure, ſent a 
diſpatch of November 1, with all di!,gence unto his mayeſty, 
letting his majeſty know, that it could not be pothble for him 
to protract the marriage above four days, unleſs he ſhould 
hazard the breaking, for which he had no warrant. 

But that this was now no new reſolution, nor the king ſo 
ſtraitned in time, as by the ſa'd article is pretended, will ap— 
pear by the ſoid earl's diſpatch of September 28, 1623. In 
which, upon ſcruple that was then made of the infanta's en— 
tering into religion, he wrote to the ſame effect, viz, © That 
if the diſpcnſation ſhould come, he knew no means how to 
detain the proxies above twenty or twenty four days.” So 
that although no difficulty happened until the midſt of No- 
vember 1623, yet it was foreſcen, that it muſt of neceſſity 
happen when!ocver the diſpenſation ſhould come; and then 
was warning of two months given thereof ; viz. from Sep— 
tember 24, until November 29, which was the time appoint- 
ed for the deſponſories. | 

So, as he moſt humbly ſubmns himſelf unto your lordſhips, 
which of the two ways was the ſafer or dutifuller for him to 
take; whether upon inferences and conjectures, to have 
overthrown to great a buſineſs ; or, on the other fide, firſt, to 
have preſented unto his majeſty the truth and fincerity as he 
did, the true eſtate of his affairs, with his humble opinion 
therein, with an intimation, that if his majeſty ſhould reſolve 
ro break the match, that for the ſaid carl his honeſt diſcharge 
of the public truſt repoſed in him, when the proxies were de- 
poſited in his hands, and for his ſufficient warrant in fo great 
a cauſe, bis majeſty would be graciouſly pleaſed to give clear 
and expreſs order, (which he had not) and in the interim, 
whilſt his majeſty might take into conſideration the great in- 
convenicncies that might enſue, the ſaid inconveniencies might 
be ſuſpended, and the buſineſs kept upon fair terms, that his 
majeſty might have his way and choice clear and unſoiled be- 
tore him. 

And as to the evil conſequences which are pretended would 
have followed, if the ſaid carl had proceeded to the conſum- 
mation of the match, betore he had expreſs order and warrant 
to the contrary; he ſuppoſed his majcity ſhould ſpeedily have 
ſeen the marriage, which he ſo long ſought to have effected; 
that the prince ſhould have had a worthy lady whom he loved; 
that the portion was much greater than ever was given in 
money in Chriſtendom, that the king of Spain had engaged 
himſelf for reſtitution of the Palatinate ; for which the ſaid 
earl conceived a daughter of Spain, and two millions, had 
been no ilt-pawn ; beſides many other additions of advantage 
to the crown of England: whereas on the contrary fide, he 
foreſa that the prince would be kept a year longer unmarried, 
a thing that ſo highly concerneth theſe kingdoms; he doubteth, 
that the recovery of the Palatinate from the emperor, and 
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duke of Bavaria, by force, would prove a great difficulty, 
and that Chriſtendom was like to fall into a general combul- 
tion: ſo that defiring that his majeſty ſhould have obtained 
his ends, and have had the honour and happineſs, not only 
to have given peace, plenty, and increaſe, unto his own ſub— 
jects and crowns, but to have propounded the greateſt differ. 
ences that had been theſe many years in Chriſtendom : and 
by his piety and wiſdom, to have prevented the ſhe \ding of 
ſo much Chriſtian blood, as he feared would enſue, if theſe 
buſineſſes were diſordered. Theſe reaſons, he confeſſed, and 
the zval unto his majeſty's ſervice, made him ſo earneſtly deſire 
the effecting of this bufineſs, and cannot but think himſelf an 
unfortunate man, (his majeſty's affairs being ſo near ſettling to 
his majcſty's content, as he conceiveth they were, and hoping 
to have been to his majeſty, not only a faithful ſervant, but a 
ſucceſsful ſervant) to lee the whole eſtate of his aftairs turned 
upſide down, without any the leaſt fault of his; and yet he, 
the only miniſter on the Engliſh and Spaniſh fide, that re- 
mained under diſgrace. | 

XI. To the eleventh article the ſaid earl ſaith, that the 
article is grounded upon a petition by him preferred to this 
honourable houſe, ſuppoſed to be ſcandalous ; which your 
lordfhips (as he conceiveth) according to the cuſtoms and pri- 
vileges of the houſe of peers, would have been pleaſed firſt 
to have adjudged fo to have been, either for matter appearing 
in itſelf, or upon hearing the ſaid earl; for if the matter ap- 
bearing in the petition itſelf be not to be excepted unto, it 
cannot, as he conceiveth, by collateral aecidents, be taken 
for a ſcandal, till it be examined and found falſe, For a pla'n 
and direct anſwer thereunto he ſaith, that the ſaid petition 1s 
ſuch, as will not warrant any ſuch inference, as by the 1a'(! 
article is inforced. And that he hoped to juſtify the ccu- 
tents of the ſaid petition in ſuch ſort, as ſhall not difpl-atc 
his majeſty, nor deſerve that expreſſion which is uſed in the 
charge; but contrarily what he hath ſaid, or ſhall ſay therein 
in his defence, ſhall in all things tend to the honour and {1:r- 
vice of his majeſty, by reducing into his memory divers cit— 
cumſtances, and laying before him the paſſages of divers par: 
ticulars, which by undue practices have been either concealed 
trom his majeſty, or miſ-related unto him. 

* Having thus offered to this high and honourable court, 
fuch proofs and reaſons as he hoped ſhall, in your lords 
wildoin and juſtice, clearly acquit him of any capital crime, 
or wiltul offence ; if it ſhall appear, that out of erro's and 
judgment, too much ferventneſs and zeal to his mayetty's 
iervice, or the ignorance of the laws of this realm, ( here— 
with he hath not been able to be ſo well acquainted as he 
ought, by reaſon of foreign employments by the ſpace oi 
many years) or by any other ways or means he hath faller 
into the danger of the laws for any thing pardoned in th: 
general pardon, made in the parhament holden at Weſtmin- 
iter, anno viceſimo primo regni rnp. Jacobi Angliæ, &c. 
of blefled memory, he humbly prayeth allowance ot tt: 
pardons, and the benefit thereof, (with this clauſe, that h 
doth and will aver, that he is none of the perſons exceptc 
out of the ſame (although he is very confident, he ſhall no: 
need the help of any pardon, having received many fign:1iic: 
tions, as well from his majeſty's own mouth, that he ha. 
never offended his majeſty, as lately, by ſeveral letters of tl. 
lord Conway, that he might reſt in the ſecurity he was i, 
and fit ſtill, and ſhould be no farther queſtioned. But 6: 
hopes your lordſhips will not only find him fo far from blame 
but that he hath ſerved his late majeſty of blefled memo”, 
and his moſt gracious ſon, the king's majeſty that now 1 
with that fidelity, care, and induſtry, that your lordhi 
will rake courſc, as you, in your wiſdoms, ſhall think f 
not only tor upholding the honour and reputation of a h. 
in this rcalm, after ſo many employments, but likewiſe de. 
come humble and earneſt ſuitors to his majeſty on this b. 
half (which he humbly prayeth) that he may be reſtores! 
his majeſty's good favour, which, above all worldly thing) 
he molt defircth,” 
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This defence of the earl of Briſtol ſeemed to me wort 
to be tranſmitted to poſterity, in a language more general 
known than the Engliſh, Truth is vifible throughout: © 
whole is perfectly coherent : nothing appears diſguiſed, 475 
the earl's innocence is ſo clearly ſeen, as to be almoſt beys 
doubt. But on the other hand, there appears a furious ge. 
ſecution againſt this lord, from thoſe who muſt have bes 
convinced of his innocence. In this perſecution is ſeen i 
extreme weakneſs of James I. who, contrary to his own K. 
ledge, not only permitted the earl of Briſtol to be opprelſ 
Who had ſerved him very faithfully, but alſo was ind 
to tell the parliament, in 1624, two things equally 
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tant from the truth. The firſt, that when the prince and 
duke of Buckingham came to Madrid, they found the affair 
with which thé carl of Briſtol was charged, as untouched, 
as if it had never been mentioned before. And yet, he had 
himſelf ſigned the articles of the treaty, and nothing was 
wanting but the pope's diſpenſation to celebrate the marriage, 
as manifeſtly appears in the earl of Briſtol's anſwer. The 
ſecond, that the affair upon which he conſulted the parlia- 
ment, namely, whether he ſhould break the treaties with 
Spain, was yet,“ Res integra,” though theſe intreaties had 
been entirely broken two months before. But Charles I's 
prejudice againſt the ear]! of Briſtol is ſo ſurpriſing, that after 
having ſeen the earl's defence, one can hardly believe, a 
prince, ſo judicious in other reſpects, could be induced to 
d'ctate to his attorney- general, an accuſation ſo full of ca- 
hunnies againſt a lord, whom certainly be could not think 
guilty, ſince no man knew no more of the affair than himſelt. 
'I'his is a character which does not redound to his honour. 
FH would have been more excuſfable, if he had cauſed the 
dk of Buckingham to act alone, whoſe reputation ought 
not to have been more dear to him than his own. In ſhort, 
w- ſce in the carl of Briſtol's defence, a clear and full expli— 
cation of what patled in Spain, in the negociation of the tw 
treutties, for the marriage, and tor the reſtitution of the Pala- 
tinate, which 1s the principal ſubject of the reign of James I. 
The earl's defence undeniably thews allo, what ail the good 
writers allirm, that the duke of Buckingham's narrative to 
the paritament in 1624, was. all falſs. And therefore I 
thoucht this narrative of the duke's would not be ill-placed 
after the carl of Briſtol's detence, tn the reader, by com- 
paring the one with the other, may be ſatisfied wu his own 
e es, how unworthily king James, de prince his fon, and 
the duke of Buckingham, acted with the Harliament, tn order 
to cauſe them to advile a rupture with Spain, on which ad- 
vice king Chailes afterwards ſo ſtrenuduſly infiſted. 


The duke of Buckingham's narrative * of the tranſactions 
in Spain, delivered to both houſes of parliament, by order 
of king James J. in the year 1024. 


T H E duke in his narration, obſerved fix diſtin& and ſe- 
veral parts. I. The motives of the prince's journey to 
Spain, II. The treaty of the marriage ſet on foot in Spain, 
levcrally and by iticit, III. The treaty of tue marriage and 
reſtitution, united together by a 1<ciprocal ſubordination. 
IV. The princc's return fiom Spain. V. His majeſty's ſub- 
ſequent proceedings in both treaties, fince the return. VI. 
The ſtating of the queſtion, © ſuper totam materiam,” 
wherein both the houſes were to offer to his majeſty their ad- 
vice and counſel. | 


I. 


The motives of the prince's, journey to Spain. 


The negociation of fir Richard Weſton chancellor of the 
Exchequer, with the archducheſs of Bruſſels, miniſtred unto 
his majeſty the firſt occaſion of jealouſy, and made a kind of 
diſcovery of the Spaniards indirect dealing with this ſtare, 

After the duke had ſpoken theſe few words, there was 
read a letter of the 3d of October 1622, from the king to the 
earl of Briſtol, wherein Briſtol was required to let the king 
of Spain know, how ſenſible king James was of the empe- 
ror's proceedings towards him; and that he ſhould demand 
of the king of Spain a promiſe, under hand and ſeal, that 
Heidelbergh ſhould be delivered within ſeventy days after au— 
dience, and the like for Manheim and Frankendale, if they 
be taken ; and if this be denied, to preſs to have leave to 
march through the king of Spain's territories with an army 
for the recovering of his children's patrimony ; and that the 
king of Spain ſhould aſſiſt us with his forces.” 

Then the duke defired the houſes to take for truth what- 
ever he ſhould ſay, granted and atteſted by the prince's pre- 
fence ;_ and ſhewed, that this letter was not put home to the 
utmoſt by the earl of Briſtol. Hereupon a diſpatch was ſent 


away to my lord of Briſtol, expreſly commanding him to 


preſs his directions more home than yet he had done, and in 
caſe he ſhould be denied or delayed by the king of Spain, 


then to take his leave and come away: this was not fo fully 
exacted by my lord of Briſtol. 


This narrative has been collated with the record in Rymer, tom. xvil. 
P- 556, & c. by means whereof, ſeveral miſtakes that were in Ruſhworth, are 
rectified, 

» The marriage had been now ſix years negociating at Madrid. There 
were ſome articles figned, which Gregory XV. had ſent back with his an- 
ſwers. Either therefore conde Olivares, or Porter, or the duke of Buck- 
ingham, did not ſpeak the truth. Rapin. 


Porter, that carried theſe letters, was commanded not to 
ſtay above ten days, who after he had been there ſome four 
or five days, and ſaw nothing towards a diſpatch, went him- 
ſelf to the conde Olivares, (having been his creature) and 
defired him that he would ſpeed his diſpatch. Olivares aſked 
him what he would have? Who replied, no more than what 
had been formerly promiſed, that in caſe the emperor ſhould 
deny the reſtitution of the Palatinate, the King of Spain 
ſhould aſſiſt our king by arms to recover it, or elle give way 
to our forces to march thither through his country, Oli- 
vares replied, that this was a prepoſterous demand; what, to 
aſſiſt with arms againſt the king's uncle, and the catholic 
league! Porter ſpeaking to him of the marriage of our prince 
with the intanta of Spain, he told him, that he underſtood 
not a word of it ®. 

Porter acquainted Briſtol herewith : he ſaid, he would call 
Olivares to an account, if he held this language with him, 
and would make him underſtand, that an carl of England 
was as good a man as a conde of Spain. But ſending for 
Porter the next morning, he changed his reſolution, and con— 
cluded to carry the buſineſs more calmly, and ſaid, the conde 
was ſo reſerved, becauſe he was ſhy and dainty to report thoſe 
myſteries with that treedom to him, who was not qualified 
as a public minifter. The conde was angry with Porter for 
communicating what he ſaid to Biiſtol. Mr. Porter returned 
with a diſpatch. fraught with generalities, and without any 
one particular or certainty at all, made his ration to the 
prince's highneis 3; who thereupon took his i©.viution to go 
in perſon to Spain, and gave himſelf theſe reatons for the en- 
terprize. 

He ſaw his father's negocint ion plainly eluded; matters of 
religion gained upon, ana exiorted ©; bis filter's Erie wore 
and more deiperate ; and that this was the way to put tuings 
off or on; and that 1n this particular, delay was worle than a 
plain demal ; and that, according to the uſual proverb, “ a 
deſperate diſcate mull have a detperate remedy “.“ 

Hereupon the king commanded the duke to accompany 
his highneſs in his jouincy., | | 


ANI LE H. 
The treaty of the marriage ſevered, and by itſelf. 


When the prince had arrived at Madrid, the conde gave 
him a viſit; magnified exceedingly the prince's journey; 
amplified the obligations his highneſs had put upon that 
king; and ſaid, that now without all peradventure, it muſt 
be a match, and we muſt part and divide the whole world 
betwixt us. 

The next day the conde taking the duke into his coach, 
and Mr, Porter for his interpreter, falling into diſcourſe of 
the match, he ſaid unto the duke, let us diſpatch this match 
out of hand, and ſtrike it up without the pope; the duke 
aniwered, he liked the matter very well, but defired to un- 
derſtand the means. The means, quoth the conde, is very 
caly ; it is but the converſion of the prince; which we can- 
not conceive but his highneſs intended upon his reſolution for 
this journcy. 

The duke anſwered forthwith, that with freedom they came 
thither, and with freedom they would return again : they 
were no jugglers, neither came they to Spain to make new 
bargains® : that the prince was ſettled in his religion; his 
conicience was troubled with no ſeruples in that kind: if they 
ſtruck any more upon that ſtring, they would mar all the har- 
mony. Then ſaid the conde, there is no way but to fend to 
Rome to haſten the diſpenſation ;, to which the duke aflented. 
Hereupon the conde wrote his letter to the cardinal Ludo— 
vicio the pope's nephew ; which being ſhewed to the duke, 
ſcemed to him to be very heavy; the duke therefore defired 
to quicken it with this poſtſcript, © That now the prince 
being arrived, muſt not be fent back without a wife ; that 
delay to a ſuitor is a kind of refuſal ; that clogging inſtructi- 
ons would amount to a denial, and new conditions to an ab- 
ſolute breach.” The condè fell into choler, and ſaid directly 
it could not be done. This the prince affirmed to be acted 
in his preſence : but the carl of Briſtol made a more benign 
conſtruction thereot, the duke a right-down conclufion, thar 
this people never intended either match or reſtitution ; and ſo 
withed his highneſs fairly at home again: however the meſ- 
ſenger was diſpatched to Rome. 


© "Theſe matters became much worſe after the prince was in Spain. Ra- 
in. 

All theſe reaſons are extremely weak. For ſuppoſing them to be true, 
they only prove at moſt the neceſſity of a rupture with Spain, but not of the 
prince's journey thither. Rapin. 

They however made new terms, Rapin. 


That 
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Four or five days after his highneſs was placed to ſee his 
miſtreſs in her paſſage through the ſtreets, as ſhe made her 
viſits from church to church: but preſſing for acceſs, he was 
delayed, but at laſt obtained a viſit ; but a very ſtrange one. 
He was not ſuffered to ſpeak unto her, but as they had ſet it 
down in words and ſyllables in writing ; ſaying, they were 
no aſtrologers, and could not foreſee the event of this marri- 
age: and therefore they reſolved to admit him as a prince only, 
and not as 2 ſuitor. But the conde ſalved this up with a com- 

iment, that if the diſpenſation were once returned, he ſhould 
lye with her even that very night; nay, have her he ſhould 
upon any terms. If he could not be qualified to enjoy her as 
a wife, yet he ſhould have her as a miſtreſs. 

Soon after, riding in a coach, it was urged by the conde, 
that the infanta was of a tender conſcience, and if ſhe ſhould 
come into England, and find the prince an enemy to her re. 
ligion, it would quite diſhearten her. His highnels conſented 
to hear her upon this ſubject, becauſe he was as like to con- 
vert her, as ſhe was to pervert him. A conference with di- 
vines was preſſed upon his highneſs, which he refuſed, and 
ſaid, if after a diſputation with them, they ſhould not pre- 
vail againſt a young man, they would remain much diſguſted, 
and ill affected to the whole negociation, this kind of impor— 
tunity was ſtill uſed towards the prince, till the return of the 
diſpenſation, | 

Six weeks after the prince's arrival came the diſpenſation ; 
but his highneſs underſtood from Rome, by Mr. Gage, that 
the diſpeniation was returned, much clogged in matter and 
manner, eſpecially with the annexcd new condition. The 
kiag of Spain, before the receiving of the diſpenſation, was 
ro take an oath to ſee all the articles performed; whereupon 
faculty was iſſued, really performed, or elſe to make war, in 
caſe of any failure, upon the king of England. 

His highneſs ſignified his reſolution unto them, that he 
neither could nor would add or alter any thing of the firſt ar- 
ticles ſent to England. 

A juncto of divines are appointed to meet and conſider, 
whether the king might ſafely take the oath. By this time 
the prince had gone through all the articles, fitting in perſon 
with the committce ; only leaving three undecided, that of 
the church, that of the nurſe, and that of the education of the 
children; which his highneſs reſerved till he ſhould ſpeak 
with the king. Then ſaid the conde, now buſineſs is in a 
better way than ever it was, a match, and without more ado 
the was his wife. 

But the next day came Gondomar, and ſpake unto the prince 
of the ſame match, as of a new thing, and told him plainly, 
that unleſs his highneſs came to all the conditions of the diſ- 
penſation as they were ſent from Rome, clearly and entirely, 
nothing would be done ; for they had no power to remove or 
alter a word of falſe Latin. Whereupon his highneſs was 
juſtly diſtaſted, and offered to break. Then they pretled the 
prince, that he would be pleaſed to ſtay twenty days, until 
the king of Spain might receive an anſwer from England. 
The prince reſolved to ſtay, upon condition that fir Francis 
Cottington might be diſpatched away within two days, and 
ſome mellenger that might overtake him with the articles that 
ſhould be ſeat after, as ſoon as ever they could be made 
ready: but the two days of their hammering ſpun out to 


twenty; at the end thereof they brought them with new ad- 


ditions. 

The articles being at laſt ſent to England, the junCto of 
divines delivercd their opinions, that the infanta could not be 
ſent over before the ſpring ;-at which his highneſs was offend- 
ed, but the conde prevailed with him to ſtay, until their em- 
baſſador ſhould certify out of England, that the articles were 
allented unto by King James, and put in execution, and then 
the lady ſhould go with the prince. 

The biſhop ot Segovia was pleaſed to ſay to the duke, that 
he had heard ſomething of the eſtate of our kingdom, and 
had received it from good hands ; that our king could not 
make a toleration without a tebellion, and he eaſily believed 
it; becauſe the king of Spain is not able, in his dominions, 
to effect the like enterprize, without incurring the like dan- 

er: therefore hc concluded, it was unſafe to ſend the lady 


thither at this time, becauſe we having granted as much in 


effect as a tolcration, it was very probable ſhe ſhould be wel- 
comed with a riſing and rebellion. To which the duke re- 
plied, that if the favors which the king his maſter had exhi- 
bited to his catholics, and the mediation of that king, and 
the advice of that very committee, of which that biſhop was 


1 That is, pole-ſtar. 
x It appears by the earl of BriſtoPs defence, which is confirmed by a let- 
ter from king James, that this propotal was not actually made till atter the 
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one, be of ſo dangerous a conſequence ; it ſeems their lotd- 
ſhips, who gave the advice for that article, though they pre- 
tended religion, intended plain and open rebc!lion. But you 
muſt know quoth the duke, if his highneſs had been of my 
lord biſhop's apinion, that theſe connivances had amounted to 
a tolcration, he had never accepted of theſe articles to have 
gained any alliance: for what was agreed unto, was but a 
temporary ſuſpenſion of penal laws, but no toleration ; for 
that could not be done, but by conſent of parliament. Then 
CGondomar hereupon ſaid, that for his part, he did not hold it 
fit to ſend the intanta thither, before the articles be perfectly 
put in execution. And Gondomar privately infuſed to the 
prince his highneſs, being incenſed againſt the duke, that the 
duke was in heart (as he ſaid all his kindred were) a Roman 
catholic ; and he ſaid to a jeſuit of great account and zeal in 
thoſe parts, that the duke was a moſt obſtinate, perverſe, and 
refractory puritan. 

About this time it was reported, that the prince intended 
to ſteal away; whereupon they laid wait to intercept him: 
hereupon the duke was ſent to tell them, that although they 
had ſtole thither out of love, they would never ſteal thence 
out of fear. 

About this time the prince ſent a meſſage to his father, that 
if he ſhould receive any advertiſement, that he was detained 
by that ſtate as a priſoner, he would be pleaſed, for his ſake, 
never to think upon him any longer as a ſon, but refle& 
upon the good of his fiſter, and the lafcty of his own 
kingdoms. 


AN TIL II. 


The treaty of the match and reſtitution reciprocally ſubor- 
dinated, 


It is fit to obſerve this paſſage, which is the hinge where. 
upon all his highnels's ſubſequent actions are turned and 
moved. He had neycr ſtaid a ſevennight longer in Spain; he 
had never left any proxy with Briſtol ; he had never taken any 
oath at the eſcurial ; or ſo much as ever written a compliment 
to the lady; but that he had ſtil] before his eyes, as his CY - 
noſure*, the promiſe made by the conde, for the reſtitution 
of the Palatinate. 

To haſten the delivery of the lady, the duke preſented unto 
the conde, how his maſter was now in years; the prince his 
only ton; and he would ſuffer in honour and reputation, 
to return home without his wife. The conde conſented 
hereunto, and defired the prince would name a day for his 
departure. 

This news came to the infanta, who ſeemed to be appre- 
henſive of the prince's going away, and prevailed with his 
higneſs to return this compliment unto her, that rather than 
he would give her Alteza any diſguſt, he would ſtay for ſeven 
years. 

3y this time fir Francis Cottington is arrived with all things 
pertected by the King, and letters from the embaſſadors of 


good ſatisfaction, and a command from the king to his high- | 


neſs, to make his return within one month. 

Now began the conde to enter into the treaty for the reſt! 
tution of the Palatinate, ſaying, the lady ſhould by no mean 
go to England, before that bufineſs was accommodated. 
And it was projected, that there ſhould be a reſtitution of 
the land to the prince Palatine, upon a condition of marriage 
with the emperor's daughter, and that he ſhould be bred in 
the emperor's courts, The prince demanded of the cond: 
whether, in cafe the emperor proved refractory, the king his 
maſter would aſſiſt him with arms, to reduce him to reaton- 
able terms? The conde anſwered negatively , becauſe ther 
had a maxim of ſtate, that the king of Spain muſt never fight 
againſt the imperor; for they would not employ their force: 
againſt the houſe of Auſtria. 

Hereupon his highneſs made his protiſtation to the cond: : 
* Look to it, Sir, for if you hold yourſelf to that, there i: 
an end of all; for without this you may not rely upon cithc: 
marriage or fricndſhip.” | 

By this time the prince is grown cheap and vulgar jn the 
court of Spain, ſo that they will ſcarce beſtow a viſit upon 
him, and the conde came very ſeldom to him: and two let— 
ters came to the duke's hands, which thewed that all the 
conde did, was nothing” but flaſhes and lightning ; notwith- 


ſtanding, he ſeemed at this time to be in a good humour. 


and told the duke, that now certainly it mult be a match, 
prince's departure from Madrid, Rapin. bay 


b Either the carl of Biiſtol, or the duke of Buckingham, muſt in this 
point not have ſpoken the truth. Rapin. 
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and che devil could not break it: the duke replied, he . 
ſo, and the match had need be very firm and ſtrong, it " 
been ſeven years. in ſoadering. The conce denied Sp 
ſaid plainly, it had not been really intended feven <p 
and faid, I well fetch that aur of my deſk, that ſhall afture 
you thereof ; and ſo produced two letters, the firſt was writ- 
ten with the king of Spain's own hand, dated the 5th of No- 
vember 1622; and the other from the conde Olivares, * the 
8th of November 1622, being an anſwer to that letter. 

„ Theſe letters having been inſerted in the hiſtory of king 
James I. vol. II. page 444, there is no need of repeating 
them here over again.” 


ARKTICLEE-IY; 
The prince's return from Spain. 


And now the prince returning for England, being engaged 
to leave his proxy, did depoſit the fame in the hands of the 
earl of Briſtol, who was to keep it, and uſe it as his procu- 
Tator ; that is, as he ſhould receive his highnels s directions 
fion tive to tine: his order for the preſent was, {aid the 
duke) hat if the confirmation came from Rome clear and 
entire k, (which it did not) then within ſo many days he ſhould 
deliver-it to the king of Spain. | 

The ſecond direction ſent ro him, was by a letter which bis 
higbneſs ſent him between his departure from the elcurial, 
and coming to the ſea- ſide, to this effect: that tor fear a mona- 
Arn ſhould rob bim of his wife, he ſhould ſtay the delivery 
of the powers until the doubts were cleared; and that his 
Miohneſs would fend him in the premitles ſome farther direc- 
tions : here becauſe my lord of Briſtol in his letter of the 
"Kt of November 1623, doth preis ſo vehemently the prince 
his highneſs concerning this proxy, and the prince vo wed 
apenly before both houſes', that he had never by oath or 
honour engaged himſelf not to revoke the powers More than by 
the clauſe, De non revocanda Procuratione, inſerted in the 
inſtrument itſelf, and that he conceived the clauſe to be mat- 
ter of form; and although effentially of no binding power, 
yet uſually thruſt into every fuch inſtrument; and that the 
Civilians do hold, that it is lawful by the civil and canon law, 
for any man to revoke his proxy of marriage, notwithſtand- 
ing it hath the clauſe, De non revocanda Procuratione inſerted 
in it : therefore as to this point the duke concluded, that the 
ear] of Briſtol, in charging this matter ſo highly on the prince, 
bal much forgot bimſelf . 


r 


The ſubſequent proceedings of his majeſty in both the treaties, 
ſince the return of his highnels. 


The prince, by the mercy of God, came to Royſton, and 
made his relation to the king of all that had paſſed. His 
majeſty was glad, and told him, that he had acted well the 
part of a fon; and now the part of a father mult come upon 
the ſtage, which was to provide with all circumſpec- 
tion, that his only ſon ſhould not be married with a portion 
of tears to his only daughter. And therefore his majeſty 
commanded by an expreſs diſpatch, the ſtay of the proxy in 
the carl of Briſtol's hands, until he had ſome better aſſurance 
of the reſtitution of the Palatinate. 

Then was read his majeſty's letter to the earl of Briſtol, 
dated the 8th of October 1623, wherein the earl of Briſtol 
Was required by the king, “ 10 to endeavour, that he might 
have the joy of both treatics at Chriſtmaſs ;” namely, thoſe 


i The earl of Briſtol pretended, theſe letters were written with no other 
intent but to get the negociation out of his hands, becauſe the court of 
Spain was in hopes of obtaining better conditions from the duke of Buck- 
Wgham. Rapin. 

It is very doubtful, whether this condition was inſerted in the princes's 
declaration. Ibid, 

About five months after. Ibid. 

m See the earl of Briſtol's defence, Article X. 

This could not be true. For the diſpenſation did not come from Rome 
fill the beginning of December 1623, and the king's abſolute order not to 
deliver the diſpenſation, was dated November 23. Therefore tho earl of 
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about the marriage, and the reſticution of the Palatinate. 
This the duke would have had looked upon as a poſitive 
order, not to deliver up the procuration, till the reſtitution of 
the Palatinate was actually promited ; concerning which mat— 
ter, ſee the ear] o Briſtoi's uhl.ver to the tenth article of his 
accuſation. 

After that the duke went on in the following manner: you 
would perceive that by this diſpatch, Briſtol would lay hold 
on all hints and emergent occaſions, to put off the deſponſo- 
ries without this required aſſurance by arms firſt obtained ; but 
the truth is he did not ſo. 

For 1ſt, the confirmation came from Rome, clogged and 
mangled ; and inſtead of challenging thereupon, he labours 
with no {mall ſtrength of wit to hide and palhiate the ſame n. 

2. In the temporal articles the portion was altered, from 
fix hundred thouſand pounds in ready caſh, to eighty 
thouſand pounds in money, and a few jewels, and a penſion 
of twenty thouland pounds per arnum. Inſtead of quarrelling 
with this mean alteration, he ſeems to approve and applaud 
the payment“. 

3. For the aſſurance of reſtitution of the Palitinate, tlie 
main foundation, both of match and friendſhip, he is ſo tar 
from providing for it before, (which was the method preſcribed 
by the King) that he leaves it to be mediated by the infanta 
after the marriage. 

Laſtly, Inflead of putting off the contract, as any man in 
the world (upon the diſpatch from Royſton) would have done, 
he comes to prefix a preciſe day for the deſponſories. 

Now from this raſh fixing of the day for the deſponſories 
in Spain, which was controlled again by an expreſs?, from 
hence ittued an unneceſfary diſcourteſy put upon the king, and 
in a manner upon the infanta, by the carl of Briftol : from 
that proce-ded a great atiront put upon the prince, the 
taking away the title la princeſſa from the infanta, and the 
debarring of our embaſſadors from any further acceſs to her 
pertion. 

Then was produced an anſwer of the king of Spain, to the 
men orial of the Englith embaſlador, implying a refuſal to 
aſſiſt by arms for the recovery of the Palatinate, in caſe the 
emperor conſented not to a reſtitution. 
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This queſtion the duke ſtated after this manner : Whether 
this being the full effect and product of all the negociation, 
which I have opened unto you, be ſufficient Super totum ma- 
teriam, for his majeſty to rely upon with any ſafety; as well 
for the marriage of his only fon, as for the relief of his only 
daughter? Or, that theſe treaties ſet aſide, his majeſty were 
beſt to truſt to his own ſtrength, and to ſtand upon his own 
feet? So the duke ended with this concluſion, that if the 
bringing us from darkneſs to light, did deſerve any thanks, we 
owe it, and muſt wholly aſcribe it to the prince his highneſs. 


It is needleſs, T think, to make upon this narrative, reflec- 
tions which may occur to every reader, after having ſeen the 
earl of Briſtol's defence. I ſhall content myſelf therefore with 
obſerving, how little proper this narrative was to afford ſuffi- 
cient information to the two houſes of parliament, to enable 
them, upon good grounds, to form their reſolutions concern— 
ing the queſtion propoſed to them by the king. And yet 
upon this alone it was that they reſolved ro adviſe the king 
to break with Spain, and this haſty advice was the principal 
cauſc of the differences afterwards between Charles I. and his 
parliaments. 


Briſtol had not time to write to England, to palliate the defects of the dif. 
penſation, ſuppoling it to have had any, Rapin, 

This mutt be miſrepreſented; for it the earl of Briſtol had been guilty of 
ſuch prevarication, the king would not have failed to bring it as an article of 
AN PT him, which alone would have been ſufficient to condenin 
um. Ibid. 

It was the prince himſelf, and the duke, who had agreed with the 
king of Spain on the day the marriage ſhould be ſolemnized, viz. ten 
days _— coming of the diſpenſation, which the earl of Briſtol altered 
not, Tbid, 
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K XX. 


Containing the ſecond Part of the Reign of CHARLES I. from the Year 1640 to 
1642. 


* ; \HE king's affairs, at the meeting of the parlia- 
[1640] ment, were ina very ill ſituation. Inſtead of ſub- 
duing the Scots, as he had flattered himſelf, he had the 
mortification to ſce them enter England, force the pailage 
of the Tyne, defeat a conſiderable body of his army, and 
render themſelves maſters of Newcaſtle. Moreover, he ſaw 
his on troops not very ready to ſerve him. They conſiſted, 
for the moſt part, of ſoldiers liſted againſt their wills in 
the ſeveral counties, and prejudiced like the reſt of the na- 
tion againſt the government. Beſides, the valour of the 
Scots being magnified by thoſe who had been routed, and by 
the king's private enemies, inſpired the Englith troops with 
ſome terror. Moreover, the king wanted money to pay them. 
His whole reſource was the two hundred thouſand pounds 
borrowed of the city of London, till it ſhould pleaſe the par- 
liament to furniſh him with the neceſſary ſupplies. But he 
could hardly expect that the parliament would be favourable 
to him. It was univerſally believed he had called it againſt 
his inclination, and becauſe he could find no other way to 
free himſcif from his preſent circumſtances ; what had paſſed 
in the tour parliaments held ſince the beginning of his reign, 
the diſſolutions of theſe parliaments with heat and animoſity, 
the impriſonment of the members, the diſcontinuance ot par- 
liaments for twelve years, the taxes impoſed by the king's 
ſole authority during that ſpace, the monopolies upon all forts 
of goods and commodities, the decay of trade, the open 
protection granted by the King to the papiſts and arminians, 
the ſeverities exerciſed upon the prefbyterians, the innovati— 
ons in religion, the almoſt univerſal ſuſpicion of a deſign to 
introduce popery, the exceſſive authority uſurped by the coun- 
cil and lar-chamber, the corruption of the judges, in a word, 
the principles of arbitrary power afferted by the court, bred a 
general diſcontent. The king was not ignorant of it, and 
till now had diſregarded it; but he began to dread the con- 
ſequences when he ſaw himſelf upon the point of being ex- 
poſed to the ill humour of a new parliament, who probably 
would not loſe the opportunity of. labouring the redreſs of 
gricvances, which the former parliaments had in vain de- 
manded. Nevertheleſs he was ſo prejudiced and exaſperated 
againſt the Scots, that he ſtill hoped the new parliament would 
look upon their entrance into England as an invaſion, as a 
war made, not upon the king, but the Kingdom, and would 
furniſh the means to drive them into their conutry and cha- 
ſtize their audaciouſneſs. But it was not long before he per- 
ceived his hopes 1l-grounded, | 

The parliament met the -3d of November, according to 
the king's writs: there had never been a more numerous aſ— 
ſembly, very few members being abſent 4%, Every one }ook- 
ed upon chis as the faireſt opportunity that could poſſibly offer 
to cure the evils of the kingdom; and all the members, ex- 
cept ſuch as were entirely devoted to the King, were ready to 
contribute to the reſtoring of the government to its true and 
ancient conſtitution. Accordingly this was what the people 
expected. On the firſt day, the king made the tollowing 
ſpeech to both houſes. 


« My. Lords, 

& THE knowledge I had of the defires of my Scotiſh ſub- 
jets, was the cauſe of my calling the laſt aflembly of parlia- 
ment; whercin, had 1 been believed, I ſincerely think that 
things had not fallen out as now we fee. But it is no wonder 
that men axe ſo flow to believe that fo great a ſedition ſhould 
be raifed on fo little ground. But now, my lords, and gen— 


4 Dr. Welwood affirms that no age ever produced greater men than 
choſe that fat in this parliament. Memos, p. 42. 

That is, the Scots. Some exception being taken at the king's calling 
them rebels, he explained and juſtified that expreſſion in a ſpeech to the 
lords, November 5. See Ruſhworth, tom. iv. p. 17. Whitelock, p. 38. 


that {ubject af 


tlemen, the honor and ſafety of this kingdom lying fo near 
at ſtake, I am reſolved to put myſelf freely and clearly on the 
love and affection of my Engliſh ſubjects, as theſe of my 
lords that did wait on me at York, very well remember | 
there declared. 

Therefore, my lords, I ſhall not mention my own in- 
tereſt, or that ſupport I might juſtly expe& from you, 
till the common ſafety be ſecured ; though Imuſt tell you, Lam 
not aſhamed to ſay, thoſe charges I have been at have been merc- 
ly for the ſecurity and good of this kingdom; though the ſuc. 
ceſs hath not been anſwerable to my defires : therefore I ſha)! 
only defire you to confider the beſt way both for the ſafety anc 
ſecurity of this kingdom; wherein there are two parts chic]! 
confiderable, Firſt, the chafing out of rebels”. And 1c- 
condly, that other, in ſatisfying your juſt grievances, where- 
in I promiſe you to concur fo heartily and clearly with you, 
that all the world may ſee my intentions have ever been and 
ſhall be to make this a glorious and flouriſhing kingdom. 
There are only two things that I ſhall mention to you: the 
one is to tell you, that the loan of money which I lately had 
trom the city of London, wherein the-lords that waited on 
me at York afhited me, will only maintain my army for two 
months, from the beginning of that time it was grantcd, 
Now, my lords and gentlemen, I leave it to your confiders: 
tions what diſhonor and miſchicf it might be, in cafe fo! 
want of money my army be diſbanded before the rebels be 
put out of this kingdom. Secondly, the ſecuring againf 
the calamities the northern people endure at this time, arc 
ſo long as the treaty is on foot: and in this I fay not on!. 
they, but all this Kingdom will ſuffer the harm: therefor; 
I leave this allo to your conſideration, for the ordering o. 
thole great affairs, whereof you are to treat at this time. I a 
ſo confident of your love to me, and that your care is for th 
honor and ſifety of the kingdom, that 1 ſhall frecly and w: 
lingly leave to you where to begin. Only this, that youn; 
the better know the ſtate of all the affairs, I have command. 
my lord keeper to give you a ſhort and fres account of tho 
things that have happencd in this interim, with this proteſt: 
tion, that if this account be not ſatisfactory as it ought to be, 
I ſhall whenſoever you defire, give you a full and perfect ac- 
count of every particular. One thing more I defire of 1 
as one of the greateſt means to make this a happy parliane: 
that you on your parts, as I on mine, lay aftde all ſuſpic! 
one of another; for, as I promiſed my lords at York, i: 
ſhall not be my fault if this be not a happy and goo! 
parliament.“ 
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made his ſpeech, He began with encomiums of the king and 
queen, and then endeavoured to perſuade the two houſes th! 
the calling of the parliament was wholly owing to his maj-t- 
ty, who had reſoſved it before he received any petition on 
After that he endeivoured to ſheve, thoupl 
in a very general manner, that the Scots had violated the 
late treaty, and the king, againſt bis will, taken up arms by 
the unanimous advice ot his council, to reduce thein to obe— 
dience. He concluded with informing both houſes of wh: 
hed paſſed as well in the beginning of the war as in the con— 
terences at Rippon. 

The commons being returned to their houſe, choſe for 
ſpeaker William Lenthall, a-bencher of Lincolns-Inn, w! 
was propoſed by fir Henry Vane, ſecretary of ſtate i. This 
choice being approved by the king, they appointed, accoro- 


Aſrer the king had done ſpeaking, the lord keeper Finch 
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And yet the lord Clarendon afcribes the ca ling the parliament to 5: 
advice of the great council of peers at York, Rapia. 

The lord Clarendon ſays, the king deſigned ir Thomas Gardi: 
corder of London to be fpea] geg himſelf elected 


ver 


ker: but he could not 
London, nor anyother borough, Aud no woudet, if it be true, as \y hitelo' 
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ing to cuſtom, a committee to examine all queſtions that 
might ariſe about elections, returns, or other privileges of the 


houſe. Then it was relolved, that a committee of the whole 
houſe ſhould meet on certain days of the week, for theſe five 
principal heads, namely, for religion, grievances, courts of 
juſtice, trade, and Ireland. Theſe were the articles which 
chiefly occaſioned the nation's complaints and murmurs, and 
the commons thereby evidently diſcovered their intentions. 

As from the 3d of November 1640, to the 25th of Augu 
1642, the hiſtory of this reign wholly conſiſts of parliamen— 
tary tranſactions, I think it neceſſary before all things to 
give a delcription of this parliament, and of the different 
parties into which it was divided, It will afterwards be more 
caly to perceive the motives of their acts and reſolves, and 
withal the true grounds of the civil war that atllicted Eng- 
land. | 

Firſt, it is certain there was hardly a member of either 
houſe but what was diſpoſed to procure the redrels of the 
grievances ſo long complained of. Theſe grievances were 
10 manifeſt, that it was almoſt impoſſible, without ſubverting 
the conſtitution of the government, to find plauſible reaſons 
to juſtify the King's and the miniſtry's conduct, during the 
fifteen foregoing years. They were of ſuch a nature, that 
no man was free from them, not even thoſe who ſerved tor 
inſtruments to impole them on the people, though they were 
in great meaſure indemnified ſome other way. In ſhort, they 
were of ſuch conſequence, that admitting the principles where- 
on they were founded, the neceffary feſult was a total ſub- 
verſion of the government, and an arbitrary power unknown 
to the Englith for many ages. It may therefore be athrmed, 
that from the very beginning of this parliament, the general 
ſentiment of both houles was, that the preſent opportunity of 
applying proper remedies to the evils of the Kingdom was not 
to be neglected. | 

But the members were divided upon a principal point, 
which however flowed from the general diſpoſition. Some 
were of opinion, that alter all the grievances were redrefled, 
the government ſhould be reſtored to its natural ſtate, ſuch 
as it was before the reigns of James and Charles, without 
any additions or alterations. Others, on the contrary, thought 
that after the redreſs of grievances, it would be necetlary to uſc 
ſome eſfectual method to put it out of the king's power ever to 
invade the liberties of the people and the privileges of rhe 
parliament : but thele carctully conccaled their intentions, 
left they ſhould give occaſion to the others to ſuſpect a deſign 
to alter the eſtabliſhed government, and cauſe them to oppole 
even the moſt reatonable things, out of fear of the-conſe- 
quences. They hoped to find, or (tart, in time, opportunities 
enough to infpire the whole nation with a diſtruſt of the King, 
and by that mens to accompliſh their ends. 

Such being the general diſpoſition of the parliament, it is 
evident the entrance of the Scots into England was to be 
deemed a very conſiderable advantage, granted to the Englith 
by providence, to hinder the king from breaking the mea- 
{ures which might be taken againſt him. The king was un- 
der an abſolute neceſhity to maintain an army for his defence 
againſt the Scots, without having for that purpoſe other 
means than the aſſiſtance of the parliament : for the times 
being changed, the unpoling of arbitrary taxes could not be 
practiſed any longer, upon which probably he had depended 
in the beginning. of the war, fince, in a month after taking 
the field, he was deſtitute of money to pay his troops. So it 
was the parliament's interelt to keep the king in his neceſſi- 
ty, that he might not be able to oppoſe the reſolutions of 
the two houſcs. It is not therefore to be thought ſtrange, 
that the parliament did not much attend to what the king 
moſt defired, namely, to be enabled to drive the Scots out ot 
the kingdom, fince on the contrary the preſence of the Scots 
pave the two houſes a ſuperiority they were unwilling to loſe. 

The ſentiments of the parliament were allo very various 
with reſpe& to religion. There were in the houſes rigid 
epiſcopalians, who believed biſhops eſſential to religion, and 
that without them there was no lawful ordination, nor conſe— 
quently any valid adminiſtration of the ſacraments : of this 
number were the biſhops, and almoſt all the king's party. 
There were moderate epiſcopalians, who being fincerely at- 
tached to the church of England, had however different ideas 
of epiſcopacy : they had a veneration for epiſcopal govern- 


fays, that ſuch a ſpirit of oppoſition to the court proceedings, was in the 
hearts and actions of moſt of the people, that very few of that party had ihe 
avour to be choſen members of this parliament. Clarendon, tom. I. p. 135. 
Vhitelock, p. 37. 

„Arthur Capel (afterwards lord Capel) preſented a petition for Hertford- 
ſhire, fir John Packington for Worceſterſhire, fir John Culpeper for Kent, 
tic Philip Muſgrave for Weſtmoreland, fir Francis Seymour for Wilts, 
(theſe turned afterwards for the king); Henry Bellaſis and Ferdinando lord 
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ment, as being very ancient in the church, and what they 
moſt liked; but though they had no deſign to alter it, they 
did not think it however ſo abſolutely necetlary, but that re- 
ligion might well ſubſiſt under any other kind of govern- 
ment: this was the prevailing opinion, and eſpouſ-d by a 
majority in both houſes. Wherefore it may be taid, that in 
the beginning of this parliament the members in cencral had 
no intention to attac the government of the church, cltabliſked 
in England fince the reformation. 


their number: I 
moderate and rigid. 
obtain ſome liberty and ſecurity againſt perſocution. The 
latter were of a different ſtamp. They conſidercd « piſcopal 
government as repugnant to the word of God, and the juriſ— 
diction of the biſhops as a real tyranny. Theſe were the nar- 
* . 1 Ha 2 * * o * . 1 ; 
ticular objects of the hatred of the King, minifry, biſhops, 
7 4 ] d 0 * Ges * bs - 7s 6 x * 

and molt of the clerpy, becauſe their principles tendod to the 
utter ruin of the church of ngland. For that reaton ther 
believed there was no ſafety for them, but in Ire c! 
of epilcopal into pretbyterian government. 


an entire change 

But they eaſily 
perceived, that to atiain their ends the King was to be dit- 
abled to oppoie them, knowing that, as long as it was in 
his power, he would never conſent to that change. Their 
number was however ſo inconfiderable, that they would have 
made no figure in the parliament, had they not been ſupport— 
ed by the Scots, whole aid they could not be without. Morec- 
over, among theſe rigid preſbyterians lay concealed a certain 
ſet of men, known afterwards by the name of Independents, 
who held, concerning civil as well as ccclefiaſtical govcrn- 
ment, uncommon opinions, which they took care not to ex— 
plain till they found occaiion to publiſh them. They were 
contented for fome years to conceal themſelves among the 
rigid preſbyterians, in order at a proper time to accompliſh 
their deſigns more effectually, It was the particular intereſt 
of theſe men to to manage, that the government of the ſtate 
ſhould be changed, or rather overthro vn, well knowing their 
party could never ſubfiſt but in anarchy. And therefore, 
without diſcovering their intentions, they improved all oc- 
caſions to low and cherith diſcord between the king and the 
parliament. The whole preſbyterian party was directed by 
the heads of the rigids and independents, men of gien! parts, 
who, without diſcovering themielves more than was necetliry, 
ſeemed to confine their deſigns to the redreſs of grievances, 
which was the general aim of the parliament, and wherein 
almoſt all were united. They found a double advantage in 
this conduct: firit, they removed all ſuſpicion of th | 


ir intend- 


ing to change the government of church or ſtate, and withal 


preventing the union of the other memb 


rs, Who would not 
have failed to unite, in order to oppoſe ſuch a change. I. 
ſecond advantage was, that by being folely intent at firft unon 
uc requent 0 iſions 0. 25 
claiming aga:nlit the king's former adminiſttation; and ſoment— 
ing the parliament's Ciitruit and z 
by that chiefly they hoped to be able to execute 
projects, 

Such being the diſpoſition of the parliament, it is eaſy to 
perceive the reaſon 'why-the commons were to intent at fi: fl 
upon the redreſs of gricV all es, as well public as private. A 
great number of petitions upon that ſubject were preſented to 
them, within a few days after their meeting. Many mem— 
bers were likewile charged with the like pctitions from their 
burroughs and fhures, and ſeveral very mortifving ſpeeches to 
the king and his miniſters were made in the houſe n. Ot 
all theſe ſpecches Ihall inſert only one, wherein are enumer- 
ated all the public gricvances, of which the people thought 
to have reaſon to complain: it is that of Mr, Pym, member 
of parliament for Taviſtock in the county of Devon x. 


the redrets of grievances, the: 


& Mr. Speaker, 

« TO redteſs grievances will not hinder, but further the 
ſervice of the king : to take away the weights, docs as much 
advantage motion, as to add wings. 

& I {hall, 1. Inſtance ſeveral heads of thoſe grievances we 
labour under. 2. Demonſtrate them to be as hurtful to the 
king as to the people. 3. That the remedies will prove 
equally good to both of them. 


Fairfax for Yorkſhire. fir Edmund Mountford for Noifulk, fir Thomas 
Barrington for Etlex, William Pierpont for Shropſhire, fir Guy Palmer tor 
Rutland, &c. Ruſhworth, tom. IV. p. 21. 

* Rapin, by miſtake, has inſerted in his hiſtory Mr. Pym's ſpeech which 
he ſpoke the 17th of Auguſt, in the laſt parliament, and of which men- 
tion is made in vol. II. page 555, Wheretore the tranſlator has inſerted 
here the tive ſpeech, as it is tound in Ruflworth, Ibid, 
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« The king can do no wrong; the law caſts all miſcarri- 
ages upon the miniſters :; thus the influence of heaven con— 
veyeth vigour into ſublunary creatures ; but the maligni:y of 
all epidemical diſeaſes proccedeth from the ilt-affected quali- 
ties of the earth or air. 

« There are a threefold ſort of grievances: 1. Some againſt 
the privilege of parliament: 2. Others to the prejudice of 
religion: 3. Some againſt the liberty of the ſubject. For 
the firſt, the members are free from arrelts ; to have liber— 
ty of ſpeech ; a legiſlative, judiciary, and conciliary power ; 
being the ſame to the body politic, as the faculties of the ſoul 
ro a man. 

« Theſe privileges. have been broken : 1. In reſtraining 
the members from ſpeaking. 2. In forbidding the ſpeaker 
to put a qurſtion ; both of theſe practiſed in the laſt parlia- 
ment. z. By impriſoning divers members for matters done 
in parliament. 4. By proccedings againſt them for the ſame 
in the inferior courts. 5. Enjoining them to give ſecurity 
for their good behaviour, and continuing them in priſon even 
to their death. 6. In abrupt diflo:utions of parliament ; the 
great grievance ; like the execution ot a man without being 
heard: it receives a being by the ſummons, and a civil death 
by diflolution; not only thereby to die, but to be niade in— 
teſtabiles, uncapable of making their wills, the good acts 
that they were about. 

„The ſecond is, encouragement of popery : 1. By ſuſpen- 
ſion of laws againſt them: now tt is certain, there can be no 
ſecurity from papiſts, but in their dilabllity ; their princi— 
ples are incompatible with any other religion; laws will not 
reſtrain them, nor oaths; tor the pope diſpenſeth with both, 
and his command acts them againtt the realm in ſpirituals 
and temporals, in ordine ad ſpiritualia. Henry III. and 
Henry IV. ot France, were no proteſtants, yet were murdered 
becauſe they tolerated retormation. 2. By allowing them 
places of truſt and honour in the commonwealth. 3. Their 
free reſort to London, and to the court; to communicate 
their counſels and deiigns, diving into the ſectets of ſtate. 4. 
That as they have a corgregation of cardinals at Rome, for 
advancing the popes authority m England ; fo have they a 
nuntio here, for the execution thereof. 

„Ihen as to innovations of religion introduced: 1. Main- 
renance of popiſh tenets, in books, fermons, and diſputatious. 
2. Practice of popiſh cc remonies countenanced and enjoined, 
as altars, images, cruciſixes, bowings, &. Theſe I may 
in ſome reſpect compare to the dry bones in Ezekiel, which 
firſt came together, then finews and fleſh came upon thein, 
after wards the ſkin covered them, and then breath, and lite 
was put into them ; ſo firit the lorm, then the ſpirit and lite 
of popery was to come among it Us. 3 Preterment of perſons 
popiſhly affected. 4. The diſcouragement of proteſtants, by 
over rigid proſecutions of the ſcrupulous for things indifferent: 
no vice made lo great as incontormity; by puniſhing wita- 
out law, for not reading the book for Sunday recreations z 
for not removing ihe conmunion-table otherwiſe; for not 
coming to the rails to receive the communion; for preaching 
on the Lord's day in the afternoon ; tor catechifing other- 
wiſe than as in the thort catechiim in the Common Prayer 
Book. 5. By incroachment of cecleſiaſtical juriidiction; par- 
ticularly, 1. In fining and impriſoning without law. 2. Chal- 
lenging their juriſdiction to be appropriated to their order 
jure divino. 3. Contrieing and publiſhing new articles of 
viſitation, new canons ; and the bol.ineſs of biſhops, and their 
ſubordinate officers and officials. 

„ As to the third fort of gricvapces, I thall obſerve rather 
the order of time when they were acted, than the conſequence ; 
but when we come t9 the cure, it will be the belt ro begin 
with the moſt 1mpertaur, | | 

„ There is firit, tunn ge and poundage, and the late new 
book of rates tiken by prerogative, without grant of parlia- 
ment; from whence theſe inconvemences follow: 1. Mens 
goods are ſeized, their ſuits ſtopt. 2. Miſemploy ment of the 
ſums of money impoſed ; for though intended for the guard 
of the ſeas, they are diſpoſed to other ules, and a new tax 
raiſed for the ſame purpole. 3. Tae burden exceſive, trade 
hindered, home commodities abated, and foreign inhanſed; 
by which means the ſtock of the Kingdom is diminiſhed, 
eſpecially to the poor planters in Amierica, by the tax upon 
tobacco. 

« There is compoſition for Knighthood ; which, though it 
refers to a former cuſtom, yet upon the ſame grounds, the 
king may renew it by a new fine, immoderate multiplication 
of diſtreſs and iſſues, and enforce them to compound with 
the commiſſioners. An 1nundation of monopolics undertaken 
by papiſts, 7nd full of miſchief : firſt, by imparing the good- 
nels, and enhanſing the price of ſalt, ſonp, beer, coals, &c, 
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Secondly, under colour of which, trade was reſtrained to'a 
few hands. Thirdly, Many perſons thcreupon illegally 
impri'on-cd. 

© Bur the great and unparallcl-d grievance is the ſhip- 
money, being aggravated, not ſupported by the judgment, 
which is not grounded upon law, cuſtom, precedent, or 
authority : it being improper for a caſe of neceſſity ; and 
abounding in variety of nuſchiet : as, firſt, The general ex- 
tent to all perſons, all timcs, and the ſubject left remedileſs. 
Secondly, The arbitrary proportion without limits. Thirdly, 
Impoſed by writ, and diſpoſed by inſtructions. Improper 
for the office of a ſheriff in the inland counties, and incon— 
venient for the inhabitants; without rule or ſuitable means 
tor the levying or managing of it. 

* 'The enlargements of foreſts beyond the bounds of the 
ſtatutes 27 and 28 Edward I. which perambulations then 
were the cauſe of that famous Charta de Foreſta: and now 
reviving thele old queſtions, new diſtempers may follow, 
and particular obliquities we may already obſerve, and ſur- 
reptitious proceedings, as in Eilex; yet that verdict was 
entorced in other counties, and a judgment upon the matter 
after three or four hundred years quiet poſſeſſion of the ſub. 


ject, who therzupon is forced to compound for great 


fincs. 

© The ſelling of nuſance: the king as a farther of the com- 
monwealth, is to take carc of the public commodities and 
advantages of the ſubjects, as rivers, highways, and com- 
mon- ſcwers, by ordinary writs, Ad quod damnum : but-now 
by a courfe extrajudicial, by inforcing.compoſitions: ſo then, 
it really it be a nuſance that is compounded for, it is an hurt 
to the people; it no nuſance, then it is a grand .prejudice to 
the party, | 

* The commiſſion. for buildings about London, was pre- 
ſented as a grievance in the time of king James; now much 
more increaſed, and much more prezudicial. :* pe nh . 

The commiſſion for depopulations began ſome few years 
ſince; by both theſe commiſſions, the ſubject is reſtrained 
from diſpoſing of his on; demoliſhing. their houſes, puniſh-. 
ing and ſining their perſons for that, for which they are ti]! 
liable by law; for the king cannot licence a nuſance; and 
although theſe are not nuſances, yet it is of ill-conſequence 
to be compounded for, and may make a precedent for kings 
to licence ſuch things as are nuſances indeed. ä 

Military charges ought not to be laid upon the people 
by warrant of the King's hand, nor by letters of the counci!- 
table, nor by order of the lords lieutenants of counties, nor 
their deputies, It began to be practiſed as a loan for ſupply 
of coat and conduct-money in queen Elizabeth's time, with 
promile to be repaid 1t, as appears by a conſtat warrant in the 
Exchequer, and certain payments: but now a-days never 
repaid, The firſt particular brought into a tax was, the 
muſter-maſter's wages; which being but for a ſmal! 
ſum, was generally digeſted : yet in the laſt parliament, i: 
was deſigned to be remedied. But now there follows preſſing 
of men againſt their wills, or to find others. 2dly, Provifions 
tor public magazines for powder, ſpades, and pickaxes, 
zaly, Salary of officers, cart-horſes, carts, and ſuch like. 


„The extrajudicial declarations of judges without hearing 


of counſel or argument: a teeming grievance, productive oi 
many others, 

Monopolies countenanced by the council-table, and the 
clauſe of their patents of monopolies, commanding the juſt:- 
ces of the peace to aſſiſt them; whereby the great abilities of 
that honourable board receive a ſtain, by ſuch matters of ſo 
mean a report in the eſtimation of the law, ſo ill in the ap- 
prehenfion of the people. 

Ihe bigh-court of ſtar-chamber, called in the parliament 
rolls Magnum Concilium to which the parliaments were 
wont to refer ſuch matters as they had not time to deter- 
mine: a court erected againſt oppreſhon, a court of coun- 
cils, and a court of juſtice, now an inſtrument of erecting and 
defending monopohes, to ſet a face of public good on things 
pernicious, 

That great and moſt eminent power of the king in edicts 
and proclamations, called Leges 'Temporis, uſed heretofore 
% encounter with ſudden and unexpected danger, till the 
great council of the king could be called, hath of late been 
exerciſed tor enjoining and maintaining monopolies. But 
the laſt and greateſt grievance leads us a ſtep higher, even 
as bigh as heaven, as the throne of God, his word and 
truth, The ambitious and corrupt clergy, preaching down 
the laws of God, and liberties of the kingdom ; pretending 
divine authority and abſolute power in the king, to do what 
he will with us; and this preaching is the highway to pre- 
ferment : as one Manwaring ſentenced in the former parlia- 
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ment for this doctrine, then a doctor, is now become a b1- 
ſhop. The intermiſſion of parliaments contrary to the ſta- 
tute, whereby they are to be called once a year, is the main 
cauſe of all theſe and other miſchicts, to which parhaments 
give remedy. 

«© Theſe grievances are as well hurtful to the king as to 
the ſubjects, by interrupting their communion ; they have 
need of his general pardon, and to be ſecured from projec- 
tors and intormers ; to be freed from obſolete laws, and 
from the ſubtle devices of ſuch who ſeek to ſtrain the pre- 
rogative to their own private advantage, and the public 
hurt; and the king hath need of them for counſel, for ſup— 
port. Queen Elizabeth's victorious attempts, were for the 
moſt part carried on upon the ſubjects purſes, and not upon 
her oon; though the honor and profit were hers. Theſe 
diſcontents at home diminiſh the king's reputation abroad, 
and difadvantage his treaties, and weaken his party beyond 
ſea; by encouraging popery; by forcing the ſubjects to 
leave the kingdom, to the prejudice of the king's cuſtoms 
and ſubſidies. As for inſtance, divers clothiers forced away, who 
ſet up their manufacturies abroad to the hurt of the kingdom. 

& 'The king hath received upon the monopoly of wines, 
thirty thouſand pounds per ann. The vintner pays forty 
ſhillings per tun, which comes to ninety thouſand pounds z 
the price upon the ſubject by retail is increaſed two-pence 
a quart, which comes to eight pounds a tun; and ſo foity- 
five thouſand tun brought in yearly, amounts to three hun- 
dred and fixty thouſand pounds ; which 15 three hundred and 
thirty thouſand pounds loſt to the Kingdom, above the king's 
receipt. : 

© Now the remedies, and removing theſe grievances, con- 
fiſt of two main branches, in declaring the Jaw where it is 
doubtful, and in providing for the execution of the law where 
it is clcar. But theſe I refer to a future time, and for tic 
preſent adviſe ſpeedily to defire a conference with the lords 
touching griezances ; and always to humble ourſelves tor 
God's aſſiſtunce.“ 


As Mr. Pym, who ſpoke this ſpeech, was one of the lead- 
ing men in the houſe of commons, he was extremely applaud- 
ed, and the more, that in giving a ſummary of all the public 
grievances, he had not uſed any diſteſpectful terms againſt the 
king or his miniſters. This ſpeech was followed with ano— 
ther by fir B-njamin Rudyard, who to intimate that there 
was a ſettled deſign to introduce popery and arbitrary power 
into England, expreffed buntelt after this manner : 

«© Thcy have brought it to pals, that under the name of 
puritans, all our religion is branded ; and under a few hard 
words againit jeſuits, all popery is countenanced. Whoio- 
ever {quares his actions by any rule, either divine or human, 
he is a puritan ; whoſoever would be governed by the King's 
lues, he is a puritan ; he that will not do whatſoever other men 
would have him do, he is a puritan : their great work, their 
maſter-piece, now, is to make all thoſe of the religion, to be 
the ſuſpected party of the Kingdom.“ 

Theſe ſpeeches were ſeconded with ſo great a number of 
complaints and petitions concerning grievances boch public 
and private, that the houte was divided into above forty com- 
mittees upon this fingle article, according to the different na- 
ture of the comphins. But before the particular eximina- 
tion of theſe grievances was begun, the commons thought 
fit to deſice the concurrence of the lords to move the king, 


he won!d be pleaſed ro appoint a faſt, which met with no op- 


potition either froin the lords or the king *. Then they ap- 
pointed a committee to examine what number of papiſts were 
in and about London, and how they were armed. As the 
king, by a meflage, had acquainted them with his defign to 
publih a p.vuctamation againſt recuſants, the committee was 
empowered to examine the ſame after the publication, and 
ſce how it was executed, 

Two days after, on the gth of November, the houſe going 


Dr. Cornelius Burgeſs, and Stephen Marſhal, preached on that dry be- 
fore the houle of commons, and preached and prayed at lenſt ſeven hours 
Deiwixt them, Diurual Occurrences, p. 4. 


In this ſpeech he mentions among other things, the new canon-oath, 


and ſays, „My opinion of the oath is, that it is a covenant againit the king 
for biſnops; as the Scotiſh covenant is agaiuſt the king and biltops, ouly 10 
much worte than the Scotiſh, as they admit not of the ſupremacy 10 eccic- 
uiltical attai;s, and were ſworn to it.” Ruſhworth, tom. iv. p. 32. White- 
lock, 1 i | 

* Whitelock ſays, many members thereupon withdrew themſelves, and 
now elections were made in their rooms, Ibid, 

See an account of the ſevere puniſhment of theſe three perſons abov g, p. 
$31, hotel. hey were now by order of pachament, brought from their 
le veral places of confinement to London. Prynn and Burton landing at the 
ſime time, viz. November 28, at Southainpton, were received with extra- 
orchnary demonſtrations of eftcem, had their charges bore, and liberal pre- 
lents given them. This method and ceremony kept them company all their 
Jaurney, and fo many people met them upon their approach to ondon, that 


= ty were carried into the city by above ten thouſand perſons, with boughs 
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upon the grievances, the lord Digbr, fon of the carl of Briſtol, 
made on that ſubject a ſpeech, which he concluded with this 
motion, “ That a ſeleck committee may be appointed to 
draw out of all that has been complained of, fuch a remon- 
{trance as may be a faithful and lively repreſentation to his 
majeſty of the deplorable ſtate of the kingdom.“ Very 
probably, this motion had been reſolved among the leaders, 
becauſe they were apprehenfive of the king's oppoſing the re- 
dreſs of grievances, and becaule in that caſe it was requifite 
to ſhew the people the neceſſity of this redreſs, by intorm— 
ing them wherein confilted the grievances of the nation. "The 
lord Digby's mation being approved, the houſe appointed a 
committee of twenty-tour to prepare the ren;onftrance. But 
becauſe the king ſhewed greater condeſcenſion than was ex— 
pected, the remonſtrance was not dran till above a year after, 
and upon another occation, 

Sir John Culpeper, one of the members who had ſpoken 
upon the grievances, having chiefly infiite l on monopolies, it 
was voted, that all tuch members as directly or indirectly had 
any {hare in, or benefit from any project or monopoly, ſhnu!d 
be diſabled to fit in the houſe, and that Mr. Speaker ſhould 
iſ[ 20 out writs to chuſe others in their room. There were 
afterwards tour expelled the houſe upon that account *, 

During the four or five firſt days, the houſe ot commons 
was almoſt wholly employed in receiving petitions and com- 
plaints, as well from private pectons, as from burroughs and 
ſhires. Amongſt the private petitions, the moſt remarkable 
was thoſe of BGailtwick, Burton, Prynn a, Lien, Leighton, 
Jeanings, Smart b. Theſe men complained of the exo bitint 
pains and penaltics inflicted on them by the {t«r-ch unber and 
hiya commitſion. As I intend not to dwell upon the aitairs of 
private pertons, I ſhall only tay, that within the tpace oi abour 
a year, the commogs found time to examine all theſe ſen— 
tences one after another, and tro puniſh the members ot the 
ſtar-chamber, who had given their votes, by condemning them 
lo pay ail the colts and damages of the partes. The rea. 
rations to Baſtwick, Prynn, and Burton, were fixed to above 
tour thouſand pounds cache. All the other complaints of 
private perſons againſt the courts of juſtice, or the ſtar cham- 
ber and high commiſſion, or certain biſhops and deans, vho 
laboured more than the reſt, to introduce innovations in re- 
ligion, were heard. The commons took a pleaſure ro mor- 
tity in their turn, thoſe who had ſtretched the prerogative 
royal in perſecuting the puritans, or rather ſuch is did nor 
bear the yoke patiently, who were confounded under that 
name, with the preſby terians. 

If the commons endeavoured to do juſtice to private per— 


ſons, who bad ſuffered any injury during the fir tt tifreen years. 


ol this reign, it may well be imagined, they neglected not to 


redrels the gricvances of the whole nation. This was their 


principal bufineſs durirg the firſt year of their ſeſſior. 
Though the parliament was compoſed of ſeveral. parties, who 
had not all the fame views, they were however, united with re— 
ſpect to the redreſs of grievances. Even thoſe members who 
were moſt devoted to tae King, durſt not oppoſe the general 
ſentiment, form» becauſe they thought the thing juſt, others, 
not to lote their labour, and for fear of rendering themſelves 
too {ulpected, | 

Among thoſe who had moſt contributed to the public miſ- 
chiefs, the archbiſhop of Canterbury was confi-lered as one 
of the chief and moſt worthy of puniſhment, as being author 
of the innovations in the churca, promoter of the war with 
Scotland, perk'cutor ot ihe preſbyterians, and head of the ar- 
memans. The carl of Strafford was hkewite of this number, 
becaute he had ſo entirely devoted himiclt to the King, that 
in bis cwo great offices of picfident of the court of York, and 
lord-licutenant of Ircland, he had no other view than to ſtretch 
the picrogarive royal, and increale the King's revences, His 
proud and havghty carriage had no leſs oficnded the public 
than his actions, whereby he ſtrove to eſtabliſh an arbitrary 
power. Lic was acculcd of àdvifing the King 10 tranſport his 


and flowers in their hands. Clarendon, tom. i. p. 160. Nallon, tom. i. p. 570. 

b Leighton, a pay fician, father of Dr. Leighton, archbiſhop of Glatgow, 
for writing a book called Siob's Piea againſt Prelacy, (wherein he advited the 
parliament * to kill all the billiops, by tmiting then, under the fifth rib,“ 
and railed again the queen, "alling her a Cananite aud Idolata eſs) was 
thrown into a avifom piiſon, fined ten thouland pounds, flood in the piltory 
twice, having one cir cut off, one noſtril thr, and,one cheek fire, with thirty- 
{ix laſhes each time. Wnitslock, p. 16.— Alexander Jennings of Bucking- 
hamſhire, tor refuting to pay ſhip-noney, was ümpruoned ia the Fleet, by 
warrant of the council, without auy c.ule exprefi:d, and the court of king's- 
bench had ic fuſed to diſcharge or bail him waen brought thither by Habeas 
Corpus. Puicr Smart, Canon 01 Dw ham, having in 1928, printed two ſet- 
mons againſt innovations in the church of Durham, by Dr, Cofins, was by the 
high commiilion of Yotk deprived of his prebend and living, fined g9ol. and 
impriſoncd many years, Ruſhworth.“ i : | 

© Nalſon pretends, that the ſentence in the ſtar-chamber againſt Baſtu ick 
was not only juſt, but that he deſerved even death, if he had not had to do 


with the mot! mercifal of kinge. Rapin. 
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Iriſh army into England, to ſubdue the oppoſers of his will. 
Though he was highly in the King's favour, he had never- 
theleſs made himſelt many enemies at court and in the king- 
dom, who earneſtly ſought occaſions to ruin him. The lord- 
keeper Finch was looked upon alſo as a pernicious caunſellor, 
wholly devoted to the king, and ready for any attempt to 
eſtablith a deſpotic govetnment. It was not doubted, but he 


was the man that had corrupted the judges in the bufineſs of 


fhip-money. Sir Francis Windebank, ſecretary of ſtate, was 
reckoned the patron of the catholics, and it was by his means 
that the condemned prieſts and jeſuits eſcaped one way or 
other the ſentence paſſed upon them. In ſhort, the judges 
of the realm had rendered themſelves extremely odious to the 
people, as well by the judgment they had given in Mr. 
Hampden's affair, as by numberleſs other acts of injuſtice on 
private perfons. Theſe were the principal authors of the 
grievances, whoin the commons intended to bring to exem- 
plary punihment, 

The carl of Strafford was the firſt on whom the ſtorm fell. 
The 11th of November, eight days after the opening of the 
parliament, Mr. Pym having defied, and obtained his defire 
of the commons, that the doors of the houſe might be locked 
and the outward room cleared of ſtrangers, intormed them, 
that there were ſeveral complaints againſt the carl of Strafford, 
which afforded good ground to accuſe him of high treaſon. 
Upon chis information, the houſe immediately appointed a 
committee of ſeven, who withdrawing into another room, 
and conferring together, reported preſently after, that it was 
their opinion, there was jult caule to impeach the earl of 
Strafford, Then Mr. Pym was ordered to go to the houſe 
of lords, an! accule the earl of high-treaſon, in the name of 
all the commons. 
that in due time the commons would produce the articles of 
accuſation, and in the mean time, deſited the accuſed might 
be put into ſafe cuſtody, The earl of Strafford was that very 
dav come from the army, and had taken his place in the houſe 
of lords. Before his departure from the army, he had-re- 
ceived notice that there was a deſign to attack him. But 
whether through pride, or a belief that having done nothing 
without the King's warrant,. he was ſecure, he flighted the 
advice, and would be preſent in the parliament. Indeed, 
tome months before, the King's protection was more than 
ſufficicnt to ſcreen him from all danger. But the face of 
affairs was altered, and it is ſtrange a perſon of ſo great a 
genius, and ſo good ſenſe, could imagine the king was able 
to protect him in ſuch a junctute?. However this be, upon 
the commons impeachment, the lords committed him to the 
cuſtody of the black-rod, and ſome days after ſent him to the 
As this affair was prolonged till May the next year, 
E ſhall not ſpeak of it, till 1 come to the time of this famous 
trial, and ſhall continue to relate, without interruption, what 
concerns the redreſs of grievances, and the punithment or ac- 
cuſation of their authors. 

Secretary Windebank was attacked next, Sęveral petitions 
were preſented againſt him to the houſe, whereof he was 
member complaining, that as ſecretary of ſtate, he had ifiued 
out warrants under his own hand, for the diſcharge of pro- 
ſecutions ag.inlt prieſts, and for their releaſe out of priſon. 
All thete petitions tended to ſhew, that he lolt no opportu- 
nity to countenance the papiſts, and gloricd in being reckoned 
their patron, 1 do not know whether he protefled the Ro- 
man catholic religion. Be this as it will, he was ſummoned 
leyeral times to come to the houſe, and anſwer what was 
laid to his charge. But he believed it more proper to avoid 


d Mr, Pym, Mr. Strode. Mr. St, John, the lord Digby, fir John Clot- 
worthy, fir Walter Earl, and Mr. Hampden. Ruſhworth, rom. IV. p. 43. 

e Wbitelock fays, it was conſidered at York, whether the. earl ſhould 
repur to the houſe, or continue in the north with the army, The earl hum- 
bly defired his majeity to excuſe his gong to parliament, alleging, © He 
ſhould not be able to do him any ſervice there, but rather be a means to 
hinder his aftat's ; and bettdes, in caſe they ſhould fall upon him, he being 
at a diſtance, might the better retire ſtom danger, &c.“ The king, notwith- 
ſtunding all he could ſay, inſiſted N the ear's coming to pahament, and 
told him, “ As he was king of England, he was able to ſecure him from any 
danger, and the porliament ſhould not touch one heir ot his head. So in 
obedience to the king's commande, the ear] came to London, but not as 
Rapin ſays, the {ame day he was impeached, but a feu days before. White- 
lock. p. 37. The lord Clarendon ſays, it was believed he came to the houſe 
that dav, to accuſe the lord Say, and ſome others, of having induced the 
Scots to invade the kingdom, Vol. i. p. 139. ae” {hi oblerv. p. 211. 

f Sir Francis Windebank had been Laud's pupil, and was by his recom— 
mendation, made ſecretary on June 15, 1632. Laud's Diar. In his letter 
to the carl ot Pembroke are theſe words, What I am guilty of none knows 
fo well as his majeſty, whom I have ſerved faithfully, diligently, painfully, 
and with as true and loyal a heart, according to my poor abilities, as any 
other whatſoever. Nalſon, tom, I. p. 652. 

2 The words of Mr. Nathaniel Fienes's ſpeech are,“ Whether biſhops be 
jure divino, we know 18 a diſpute among the papiſte, and never did any 
proteſtant hold it but of late years: but that archbiſhops, deaus, archdea- 
cons, &c, ſhould be jure divino, I do not know that ever any Chriſtian held 
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He had orders like wiſe to tell the lords 


ENGLAND. 


the impending ſtorm, and withdraw into France. When he 
was out of danger, he ſent the earl of Pembroke, lord cham- 
berlain, a letter, lamenting his misfortune, and intimatipg, 
that if be was guilty, it was only for having ſerved the king 
faithfully, and obeyed his orders f, 

The convocation, their canons-oath, and the tax they had 
laid upon the clergy to aid the king in his war with Scotland, 
were next taken into conſideration by the houſe. This affair 
was debated with great warmth : ſeveral members made on 
the occaſion ſpeeches tending to ſhew the king could not, by 
his authority, turn the convocation into a ſynod. They al- 
leged for reaſon, that the clergy who compoſed it could act 
but as members of the convocation, becauſe to act as mem- 
bers of a ſynod, they ought to have been elected by the people, 
and it did not belong to the king to make this election as he 
pleaſed. That the convocation or ſynod had not poxver to 
make canons for the whole nation, without the conſent of 
the people themſelves, nor conſequently without the inter- 
vention of the parliament. That moſt of the canons were 
unjuſt in themſelves, and tended to increaſe the clergy's power, 
to the prejudice of the king's authority and the people's liber- 
ties. That by theſe canons the convocation aſſumed a power 
above the parhament. That the oath they had impoſed was 
ſtrange, doubtful, contrary to the privileges of the parliament 
and the rights of the people, and obliged men to {wear as 
neceſſary, things that were alterable without any danger to 
religion : tor inſtance, . ſuppoſing it true that biſhops are jure 
divino, which the church of England never acknowledged E, 
it could not be affirmed that archbiſhops, deans, and arch- 
deacons are of divine or apoſtol:cal inſtitution ; and yet people 
were made to ſwear never to conſent to the altering of the 
government of the church by archbithops, biſhops, deans, 
arcadcacons, &c. That by this oath, the repreſentatives of 
the nation would be fo tied up, that though the parliament 
ſhould have power to alter the government of the church, 
they could not even debate upon that ſubject, by reaſon of 
their oath. Upon theſe and many other reaſons, which I 
omit, to avoid tediouſneſs, the commons voted unanimouſly, 
1. That the clergy of England convened in a convocation or 
ſynod, or otherwiſe, have no power to make any conſtitu— 
tions, canons, or acts whatſoever, in matters of doctrine or 
diſcipline, or otherwiſe, to bind the clergy or laity of the 
land without common conſent in parliament. 2. That the 
canons treated upon by the late convocation, do contain mat- 
ters contrary to the king's prerogative, to the fundamentat 
laws and ſtatutes of the rcalm, to the rights of parliament, 
to the property and liberty of the ſubject, tending to ſedition, 
and of dangerous conſequence *, 

Immediately after theſe reſolutions, the houſe appointed a 
committee of thirty-fixz to examine who were the chief pro- 
moters of theſe canons, and how they had been executed: to 
conſider how far, in particular, the archbiſhop of Canterbury 
had been concerned in the great deſign of ſubverting the 
laws of the land and relig'on; and to draw up a charge again{t 
hun and ſuch others as ſhould appear guilcy of the fame crime. 
The Scotith commiſſioners, who were ſent to London to con- 
tinue the treaty begun at Rippon, were, as I ſaid, in good 
underſtanding with the leading members of the commons, 
and in all appearance had been informed of the deſign to 
proſecute the archbiſhop : and therefore, to make the blow 
tall the heavier on this prelate, by joining their complaints 
with thoſe of the commons, they preſented the next day to 
the lords a charge againſt him to this effect : 

That he was the cauſe of all the troubles in Scotland, 


it before, and yet he that takes this oath muſt ſwear it. Ruſhworth, tons, 
IV. p. 109.— —8Sir Edward Deering began his tpecch about the canons 192 
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have you think to be the coronet next his head, and that which fecures h 
power. The ſecond is jus humanum. Conſtantine's donation the gift: 
indulgent princes, temporal power: this is his middle crown, Out of the 
two the pope frames his third crown himſelf, and ſets it upon the top; chat 
is jus cancnicum, the canon law, of more uſe to his popethip than both th 
others. — Jus ſo cur prelates, from the pretending divinity of theit epitco- 
pacy, and from the temporal power granted by our princes, would now ob- 
trude a new canon law upon us.” He concludes with ſaying, * No Ce 
can bind the laity, where we have no voice of our own, nor choice of it. 
clergy perſons who do found them, nor afſent in the ſuſcepticn of them 
after they are framed ; quod omnes tangit, ab omnibus tractari debet.“ 
Ruſhworth, tom. IV. p. 104—My, Bagſhau, in his ſpeech, a tirmed that 
the clergy who. had held the late {ynod, were fallen into a premuni.e upon 
that account. Diurn. Oc. p. z. ; l 

bh It was voted likewiſe, ñemine contradicente, that the ſeveial grants ot 
the benevolence or contribution granted to his moſt excellent majeſty by the 
clergy in their late convocation, are contrary to the ls, and ought not 19 
bind the cle gy. Ruſhworth, tom. IV. p. 112 Some pretend theſe votes 
were very unjuſt; it ſo, it is ſtiauge no member ſhould oppoſe them. 1 he 
lord Clarendon freely owns that the canons were unwartantable, even in a 
more favourable icalon, tom. IV. p. 130, 
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ard the author and urger of introducing into Scotland the 
Book of Canons and the Liturgy, as appeared by fourtecn 
Ic:ters Which they offered to produce: that the Scotch pre- 
letes having ſent to him a book of canons, written upon the 
ohe fide only, with the other fide blank, he had made ſeveral 
interlinings, and filled up the blank pages with ſeveral direc- 
tions; which changes and ſoppliments were taken from the 
romiſh rituals, that varied from the book of England : that 
cy were contrary to the king's intentions, who in his large 
declarations had profetle1 that all the variations in the Scotch 
ſervice from that of England, ſhould be only in ſuch things 
as the Scotiſh humours would better comply with. But the 
archbiſhop had no regard to this: on the contrary, the Scotith 
prelates having petitioned the ſuppreſſion of ſome of the Kag- 
lich ceremonies, the cro!s in baptiſm, the riag in marriage, 
and ſome other things, he was fo far from conſenting, that 
he had added ſeveral others; that in the order of the admi- 
n Uration of the communion in the book of England, he had 
made ſeveral alterations, which plainly ſhewed his deſign of 
introducing popery into Scotland : that he had kindled war be- 
tween the king and the Scots; and been one of the chief cauſes 
of breaking the laſt pacification and renewing the war: that 
he had inſerted into the divine ſervice a prayer againſt their 
nation, by. name of traiterous ſubjects, having caſt of all 
obedience to their anointe | ſovereign, and coming in a rebel- 
I'0u5 manner to invade England; that ſhame might cover 
their faces as enemies to God and the king.” 
I have very much abridged theſe articles, which are very 
articular ; but what is here ſaid ſuffices to ſhew their deſign. 
On the morrow, fir Harbottle Grümſton made in the houſe 
a ſpeech againſt the archbiſhop, pretending to ſhew, that all 
thoſe who were concerned in the evils of the ſtate, the carl of 
Strafford, the biſhops of Cheſter, Oxford, ly, Bath and 
Wells, hal been raiſed by his means, and that there was 
not a fingle grievance but what flowed from him. Where- 


upon the commons impeached, by Mr. Denzil Holles, the 


archbiſhop of high treaton, and the lords committed him to 
the cuſtody of the gentleman uther ; ſome time after he was 
ient to the Tower. 

Then the commons ſent a meſſuge to the lords, to let them 
know they had received information of a very high nature 
againſt Matthew Wren biſhop of Ely; and having heard that 
he intended to make an efcape out of the kingdom, they de— 
ficed them to think of ſome way to prevent it. Whereupon 
the lords ordered the biſhop to give ten thouland pounds bail 
for his forth-coming ; to which he contented, 

Of thoſe whom the commons confidered as the chief au— 
thors of the public grievances, there reinained only the lord 
keeper Finch, and the judges. The tirtt was declared a tiaitor 
by a vote of the houſe of commons, not withltanding the elo— 
quent ſpeech he was permitted to make at the bar of the houſe 
in his vindication. But before he was accuſed in form he fled 
into Holland. However he was unpeached afterwards, though 
abſent. Preſently after his flight, the king made fir Edward 
Littleton lord keeper. 

In fine, the commons ſent word to the lords, that they had 
reccived informations againſt three judges, fir John Bramſton 
lord chief juftice of the king's bench, fir Humphrey Daven— 
port lord chief baron, and juſtice Crawley k; and deſired the 
houſe that they might put in good ſecurity for their appear- 
ance, Whereupon the lords obliged rhefe three judges to 
give each ten thouſand pounds bail. The other judges were 
allo accuſed afterwards, 

Thus they who were conſidered by the commons as the 
principal authors of the public grievances, were difabled not 
only to continue to adviſe the king, but allo to eſcape puntth- 
ment, except the lord Finch and fir Francis Windebank, 
who ſaved their perſons by leaving their eſtates in England. 
J ſhall not ſtay to ſpeak of many others of an inferior rank, 
woo were variouſly puniſhed for exercifing monopolies, or 
inventing means to raiſe the king money, for introducing or 
countenancing innovations in religion, or laſtly, for prevart- 
cating in the exerciſe of their offices. 

Whilſt the commons were employed in ſecuring thoſe, 
they intended to punith, they alſo prepared what ever was 
neceſſary to free the nation from all their grievances. The 
lame method was uſed to this end, as had been employed 
againſt the perſons : that is, petitions from all quarters were 
preſented to the houſe upon grievances. Theſe petitions be- 
ing read, ſeveral ſpeeches were made in the houſc to thow 


John Baneroft biſliop of Oxford was poſſeſſed with ſuch fear of this par- 
liament, that he died about this time with little or no ſickneſs, "The other 
bilhops were ſpoken of, here John Bridgman of Cheſter, Matthew Wien of 
Ely, and William Pierce of Bath and Wells. 


how prejudicial theſe grievances were to the public; and the 
principles which gave them birth were particularly infiſted on, 
as being directly contrary to the conſtitunon, and tending to 
the ſubverfion of the government, Whereupon it was voted, 
that ſuch a thing was illegal, and ordered that a bill ſhould 
be prepared to aboliſh it. This was the ſubject of divers acts 
which were preſented to the king for the royal affent, from 
the 3d of November 1640, to the 1oth of Auguſt 1641. 
The principal were thele : 

An Act for a Triennial Parliament : that is, to ordain that 
a parliament ſhould be held at leaſt every three years though 
the King ſhould neglect to call it, in order to prevent the 
inconveniencies ariſing from a too long intermiſſion of parlia- 
ments. | 
An ACt to aboliſh the Star chamber and High commiſ- 
lion. 

An Act to, reduce the Foreſts to the ſame ſtate as under 
Edward I. 

An Act to repeal the Statutes made in the Reign of Ed- 
ward II. concerning Knighthood. 

An Act to permit any Subject to make Salt-peter and Gun- 
power throughout the kingdom. 

An Act to aboliſh Ship-money !. 

The neceſſity of theſe acts was ſo manifeſt, that the king 
mult either have conſented to them, or plainly declared he 
would have governed with an abſolute power. But he was 
not ſo unwiſe as ro oppoſe then in his preſent circumſtances. 
An illuſtrious hiſtorian makes no teruple to ſay, that, ** theſe 
acts weill be acknowledged by an incorrupted poſterity, to be 
everlaſting monuments of the king's fatherly affection to his 
people; and ſuch an obligation of repoſe and truſt from his 
majeſty in the hearts of his ſubjects, that no expreſſions of 
duty and confidence from them could have been more, than a 
ſufficient return on their parts,” The bing himſelf after- 
wards would frequently have had theſe conceitions to be 
conſidered as acts of pure grace, tor which the public ought 
to have been thankful ; but, unhappily for him, neither par- 
lament nor pcople believed them to be the effect of his juſtice 
or aſlection to them, but rather of the neceſlity he was under 
of giving his aflent, 

zcfides theſe acts, the commons paſſed many general votes 
upon {ſeveral other articles. Indeed thele votes are not con— 
ſidered as laws, neither do the judges proceed by them in 
their determinations : nevertheleſs, ſuch is their effect, that 
few perſons are fo hardy as to act directly contrary to theſe 
decifions of the commons, fince it is in ſome meaſure to op- 
pole the ſentiment of the people whom they repreſent. Be— 
ſides, an action directly contrary to a vote of the houſe, is 
liable to be queſtioned when leaft expected, and draws upon 
the actor the indignation of the houſe, who had but too ma- 
py opportunities to make him feel the effects of their reſent— 
ment. 

The deſign of the commons was not only to ſtop the evi! 
by mcans ot the ſe votes, but alſo to territy all thoſe who had 
been concerned in the grievances, in order to take from the 
king all hopes of fupport in his people. For after the houte 
had voted, for inſtance, that ſuch a monopoly was illegal, 
if any perſon concerned in that monopoly behaved in a man- 
ner diſagregable to the commons, or appeared too much at— 
tached to the king, an acculation againſt him was the certain 
conſequrner of fuch a behaviour. By that means, the king's 
moſt devoted friends choſe rather to relinquiſh his intereſt than 
be liable to a charge, from which they plainly faw it was not 
in the king's power to feeure them. This had very clearly 
appeared by the great examples of the earl of Stratford, arch- 
bithop Laud, lord keeper Finch, and feocretary Windebink, 
after whom no private perſon could hope for protection from 
the king. Thus the commons rendered themfelves lo for- 
midable at the very beginning of the pa: liament, that the king 
was ſuddenly deſerted by all, without having other refuge than 
to conſent to whatever was propoled by the parliament. He 
hoped, however, that when all the gricvances were redretled, 
he ſhould be, if not in the ſame flare he had been for fifteen 
years, at Icaft in the natural [tate of a king of England, ac- 
cording to the laws and the conſtitution of the government. 
But it will hereaſter appcar how much he was miſtaken in 
his conjecture. His former adminiſtration had made too 
deep imprefſions in the minds of his ſubjects, for the mayo- 
rity ever to believe he would for the future be contented with 
the power allowed him by the law. his diſtruſt was the 

* As alſo againſt juſtice Berkley. Ruſhworth, tom. IV. p. 130. 

| At the {ave time tunnage and poundage, and other ſums of money 
upon merchandizes imported aud exported, were granted to the kings vue 
Statute Book, 

| There 
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immediate cauſe of the war Between the king and the parlia- 
ment. But it is not yet time to deſcend to the particulars, 
The commons uſed alſo another expedient to make them- 
ſelves feared. As there were many people who, in contor- 
mity to the intentions of the court, had been concerned in the 
monopolies, or countenanced the innovations, or been ſubſer- 
vient to introduce and ſupport the occafion of any grievance, 
the commons, upon the petitions preſented to them againſt 
theſe men, ſent tor them to London, and examining them by 
a committee, declared them del:nquents; as much as to ſay, 
that, according to the opinion of the houſe, they were guilty 
of faults or offences, for which they deſerved to be proſecuted 
and puniſhed according to law. The word Delinquent was 
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very much in uſe during this parliament: thus a great num 


ber of thoſe who had been moſt noted for their adherence to 
the maxims of the court, or the principles of the archbiſhop, 
were voted delinquents, and thereby kept in awe by the com- 
mons, who, according as they behaved well or ill to them, 
could proſecute or leave them unmoleſted. But the number 
of thoſe who were dechred delinquents was nothing in com- 
pariſon of ſuch as had reaſon to tear the like declaration up— 
on the leaſt petition againſt them. From hence there follow- 
ed an unanimous approbation of whatever was done by the 
houſe ; ſome conſ-nting becauſe they thought the things jult, 
and others out of fear of chaſtiſement. This is what rendered 
the redreſs of grievances very eaſy to the commons, and would 
have made it impracticable for the King to oppoſe it, though 
he ſhould have had ſuch a thought. The king reaped at leaſt 
this advantage from his conſent to the redreſs of grievances, 
that he gave occaſion to many to believe he ſincerely concurred 
in that work. Bur his enemies drew from thence a very 
different conſequence : they ſaid, as the parliament's meaſures 
were ſo well laid, that it would have been in vain for the 
king to oppoſe them, he was not to be thanked for a conſent 
to which neceſſity forced him, fince, whilſt it was in his 
power to hinder the redreſs of grievances, he had always re- 
fuſed to hearken to the inſtant deſires of his parliaments. 

I am now to warn my readers, that we are co:ne to a time 
whercin they muſt be very much upon the guard with reſpect 
to the partial:ty of the hiſter:ans, each of whom does his ut- 
moſt to prejudice his readers in favour, either of the king or 
the parliament. This pai tiality conſiſts not ſo much in dit- 
guiſing the facts (wherein both parties are agreed) as in the 
principles they eſtabliſh. Thoſe tor the King, ex It as bigh as 
poſſible the prerogative-royal ; nay, ſome ſtretch it even to a 
ſort of deſpotic po ver, as we have ſeen inſtances in the writ- 
ings and ſermons of Sibthorp, Montague, Manwaring, men— 
tioncd in this part of the reign. According to this principle, 
they think and maintain that the parliament's aim was not 
to reſtoie the government to its natural ſtate, as was pretend— 
ed, but rather to overturn the conſtitution both of church and 
fare, That therefore, the objects were ſo much magnified, 
by aggravating tome acts of authority done by the king as 
tending to ſubvert the government, though they might have 
been juſtified by the prerogative royal, it any but the com- 
mons had been judges. But though they manifeſtly declared 
themſelves parties againft the king, they however maile them- 
ſelves junges, voting ſuch an ſuch actions of the king to be 
contrary to the laws. Nothing ſhews more plainly, accord- 
ing to theſe writers, the parliament's {ecret deſign to overthro v 
the government, nor can a ſtronger proof of it be defired 
than the experience of what afterwards happened, when the 
government of the ſtate and church were actually changed. 

The favourers of the parliament ſay, that without exa- 
mining the extent of the prerogative royal, it may at leaſt 
be affirmed, that it cannot be contrary to the laws: that if 
the king has his prerogatives, the parliament have their privi- 
leges, and the people their liberties, which the prerogative 
cannot invade without de ſtroy ing the conſtitution of the go- 
vernment, which conſiſts in a happy mixture of the rights of 
king and people. That before this parliament, the king had 
manifeſtly ſtretehed his prerogative to the prejudice of the na- 
tion's rights, which the moſt attached to his intereſts did not 
dare to deny. That this being the caſe, nothing was more 
juſt, nothing more neceſſary, than to reſtore the government 
to its natural (tate, That it is therefore prepoſteous to have 
recourſe to a ſecret defign of ſubverting the church and tate, 
ſince the neceflity of redteſſing the grievances is undeniably 
evident: that ſuppoſing it true that the commons uſed ſun- 
dry artifices to render themſelves formidable, and the more 
eaſily accompliſh their defign, namely, the redreſs of griev- 
ances, theſe artifices were not blameable, conſidering how 


na There ate lords who are not peers, as all the ſons of a duke and mar- 
quis, and the eldeſt ſon of an earl, who may be choſen members of partia- 
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impracticable the former parliaments had ound it to execute 
the fame d- ſig p. 

I am perſu ded, that moſt of the readers for whom I write 
this hiſtory, uch I mean as are not Englithm:n, would nor 
requi:c of mr a particular account of all that patle in the houſe 
of comnions, concerning the redreſs of grievances. It would 
be roo tedious a work, which, after all, would intorm them 
of nothing more material than what has hitherto been ſaid : 
neverthelets, tor the ſatisfaction of thole who are unacquaint- 
cd with the nianner of parliamentary proceedings, I ſhall give 
here a brief relation-of what was done with regard to thip- 
money, the grievances moſt complained of, and by that will 
be ſeen the method taken with retp*Et to the reſt, 

During the firſt month of this ſeſſion, ſcarce a day paſſed, 
but the houſe received petitions from divers counties, con- 
cerning grievances, amongſt which, that of ſhip-moncy was 
never forgot. At leſt, on the 5th of December, the day ap- 
pointed to debate upon that affair, the lord Falkland em, after- 
wards ſecictary of ſtate, made the following ſpeech to the 
houſe. 


« Mr. Speaker, 

* I REJOICE very much to fee this day; and the want 
hath not lam in my affection but my lungs, if to all that 
hath been paſt, I have not been as Joud with my voice as 
any man in the houſe; yet truly my opinion is, we have yet 
done nothing, if we do no more; I fhall add what I humbly 
conceive ought to be added, as ſoon as I have ſaid ſomething 
with reference to him that ſays it. 

« I will firſt defire the forgiveneſs of the houſe, if ought 
I fay ſeem to intrench upon another's profeſſion, and enter 
upon the work of another robe. Since I have been in- 
truſted by the report of a learned committee, and confirm- 
ed by the uncontradicted rule of the houſe ; ſince I ſhall ſay 


nothing of this kind, but in order to ſomething further, 


and, (which moves me moſt to venture my opinion, and to 
expect your pardon) ſince J am confident, that hiſtory alone 
is ſufficient to ſhew this judgment contrary to our laws, 
and logic alone futhcient to prove it deſtructive to our - pro- 
perty, which every tree and nobſe perſon values more than 
Lis profeſſion. I will not profeſs I know myſelf, but all 
thole who know me, know that my natural diſpoſition is to 
decline from ſeverity, much more from cruelty, That J 
have no particular provocation from their perſons, and have 
particular obligations to their calling, againſt whom I am to 
ipeak; and though I have not ſo much knowledge in law, 
vet far more than I have uſe for; ſo I hope it will be be- 
Jieved, that only public intereſt hath extorted this from me, 
and that which I would not ſay, if I conceived it not fo true, 
and to necetlary, that no undigeſted mcat can lie heavier 
upon the ſtomach, than this unſaid would have lain upon my 
conſcience, Mr. ſpeaker, the conſtitution of the common- 
wealth hath eſtabliſhed,. or rather endeavoured to cſtabliſth to 
us the ſecurity of our goods, and the ſecurity of thoſe laws 
which would fecure us and our goods, by appointing for us 
junges ſo ſettled, ſo ſworn, that there. can be no oppreſſion, 


but they of neceſſity muſt be acceflary ; fince if they neither 


deny, nor delay us juſtice, which neither for the great nor 
little ſeal they ought to do, the greateſt perſons in this king- 
dom cannot continue the leaſt violence upon the meaneſt ; 
but this ſeeurity, Mr. ſpeaker, hath been almoſt our ruin, 
for it hath been turned, or rather turned itſelf into a battery 
againſt us: and thoſe perſons who ſhould have been as dogs 
to defend the ſheep, have been as wolves to worry them. 
Theſe judges, Mr. ſpeaker, to inſtance not them only, but 
their greateſt crime, have delivered an opinion and judgment 
in an extrajudicial manner, that is, ſuch as came not within 
their cognizance, they being judges, and neither philoſophers 
nor politicians 3 in which, when that which they would have 
ſo abſolute and evident takes place, the law of the land ceaſes, 
and that of general reaſon and equity, by which particular 
laws at firſt were framed, returns to his throne and govern- 
ment, where “ ſalus populi“ becomes not only ſupreme, but 
& ſola lex,” at which, and to which end, whatlſocver ,ſhould 
diſpenſe with the king to make uſe of any money, diſpenſes 
with us, to make ule of his, and one another's. In this 
judgment they contradicted both many and learned acts, 
and declarations of parliament ; and thole in this very calc, 
in this very reign, ſo that for them they needed to have 
conſulted with no other record, but with their memorics. 

* 2, They have contradicted apparent evidences, by fup- 
poſing mighty and imminent dangers in the moſt ference, 


ment, as may alſo Iriſh and Scotch peers, The viſcount Falkland was 
Scotch peer, and member for Newport in the Ile of Wight. Rapin. 
i This 
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quiet, and halcion days, that could poſſibly be imagined, a 
few contemptible pyrates being our molt formidable enemies, 
and there being neither prince nor ſtate, with whom we had 
not either alliance, or amity, or both. 0 

46 3. They contradict the writ itſelf, by ſuppoſing that 
ſuppoſed danger to be fo ſudden, that it would not ſtay for a 
parliament, which required but forty days ſtay ; and the writ 
being in no ſuch haſte, but being content to ſtay forty days 
ſeven times over. 

« Mr. ſpeaker, it ſeemed generally ſtrange, that they faw 
not the law which all men elſe ſaw, but themſelves ;. yet 
though this begot the more general wonder, three other par- 
ticulars begot the more general indignation. The firſt of all 
the reaſons tor this judgment was ſuch, that there needed 
not any from the adverſe party to help them to convert thoſe 
few, who before had not the leaſt ſuſpicion of the legality 
of that moſt illegal writ, there being fewer that approved of 
the judgment, than there were that ju-iged it lega!, for I am 
confident they did not that themſelves. 

« Secondly, when they had allowed to the king the ſole 

ower in neceſſity, the ſole judgment of neceſſity, and by 
that enabled him to take both from us, what he would, when 
he would, and how he would, they vet continued to perſuade 
us, that they had leſt us our liberties an] properties. 

« The third and laſt is, and which I contcls moved moſt, 
that by the transformation of us from the Rate of free ſubjects 
(a good phraſe, Mr. Speaker, under Dr. Heylin's favor) 
unto that of villains, they diſable us by legal and voluntary 
ſupplies to expreſs our affections to his majeſty, and by that 
to cheriſh his to us, that is, by parliaments. Mr. Speaker, 
the cauſe of all the miſeries we have ſuffered, and the cauſe 
of all our jealoufies we have had, that we ſhould yer ſuffer, 
is, that a moſt excellent prince hath been moſt infinitely 
abuſed by his judges, telling him, that by policy he might 
do what he pleaſed ; with the firſt of theſe we are now to deal, 
which may be a leading to the reſt, And fince in providing 
of theſe laws, upon which theſe men hare trampled, our an- 
&@ſtors have thewn their utmoſt care and wiſdom for our un— 
doubted ſecurity, words having done nothing, and yet they 
have done all that words can do, we mult now be forced to 
think of aboliſhing of our grievances, and of taking away 
this judgment, and theſe judges together, and of regulating 
their ſucceſſors by their exemplary panithment. 

% J will not ſpeak much; I wiil only fay we have ac- 
cuſed a great perſon of high-treaſon, for intending to ſubvert 
our fundamental laws, and to introduce arbitrary govern- 
ment; which we ſuppoſe: he meant to do, we are ſure theſe 
haye done it, there being no law more fundamental than that 
they have already ſubve ted, and no government more abſo— 
lute than that they have really introduced. | 

„Mr. ſpeaker, not only the ſevere puniſhment, but the 
ſudden removal of theſe men, will have a ſudden effect in 
one very conſiderable coniidcration, we only accuſe, and the 
houſe of lords condeinn; in which condemnation they uſually 
receive advice (though not direction) from the judges ; and I 
leave it to every man to immagine, how prejudicial to us that 
is, to the commonwealth, and how partial to their fellow male- 
factors, the advice of ſuch judges is like to be. How un- 
doubtedly for their own ſakes, they will think it may conduce 
to their power, that every action be judged to be a leſs fault, 
and every perſon to be leſs faulty, than in juſtice they ought 
to do: amongſt theſe, Mr. ſpeaker, there is one I muſt 
not looſe in the croud, whom I doubt not but we ſhall find 
when we examine the reſt of them, with what hopes they 
have been tempted, by what fears they have been aflaydd, 
and by what, and by whoſe importunity they have be 
purſued, before they conſented to what they did; I doubt 
not, I ſay, but we ſhall find him to have been a moſt ad- 
mirable ſolicitor, but a moſt abominable judge; he it 18, 
who not only gave away with his breadth, what our an- 
ceſtors had purchaſed for us by ſo large an expence of 
their time, their care, their treaſure, and their blood ; 
and employed his induſtry, as great as his injuſtice, to 
perſuade others to join with him in that deed of gift: but 
{trove to root up thoſe liberties which they had cut down, 
and to make our grievances immortal, and our flavery irre- 
parable, leſt any part of our poſterity might want occaſion to 
curſe him; he declared that power to be fo inherent to the 
crown, as that it was not in the power even of parliaments to 
divide them. 

*© I have heard, Mr, ſpeaker, and I think here that com- 
mon fame is ground enough for this houſe to accuſe upon ; 
and then undoubtedly there is enough to be accuſed upon in 


2 This alludes to a fine of 10,0001. which Williams biſhop of Lincoln 
was condemned to pay for tampering with a witneſs, See Vol. II. p. 531. 
Number 102. | 
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this houſe ; he hath reported this ſo generally, that I expect 
not that you ſhall bid me name him whom you all know, nor 
do T look to tell you news, when I tell you it is my lord 
keeper ; but this I think fit to put you in mind of, that his 
place admits him to his majeſty, and truſts him with his 
majeſty's conſcience ; and how pernicious every moment muſt 
be, which gives him means to infuſe ſuch unjuſt opinions of 


this houſe, as are expreſt in a libel, rather than a declaration, 


of which many believe him to be the principal ſecretary, and 
the other puts the moſt vaſt and unlimited power of the chan- 
cery into his hands, the ſafeſt of which will be dangerous : for 
my part, I think no man ſecure, that he ſhall think himſelf 
worth any thing when he riſes, whilſt all our eftates are in 
his breaſt, who hath ſacrificed his country to his ambition, 
whileſt he who hath proſtrated his own conſcience, hath the 
keeping of the king's, and he who hath undone us already 
by wholeſale, hath a power left in him by retale. 

Mr. ſpeaker, in the beginning of the parliament he told 
us, and I am confident every man here believes it before he 
told it, and never the mere for his telling, though a ſorry 
v-itneſs is a good teſtimoney againſt himſelf, that his majeſty 
never required any thing from any of his miniſters but juttice 
and integrity. Againſt which, if any of them have tranſ— 
greſfd, upon their heads, and that deſervedly, it all ought: 
to fall; it was fully and truly ſaid, but he hath in this ſaying 
pronounced his own condemnation ; we ſhall be more partial 
to him than he is to himſelf, if we be flow to purſue it. 

** It is therefore my juſt and humble motion, that we may 
chule a ſelect committee to draw up his and their charge, 
and to examine their carriage in this particular, to make 
ule of it in the charge, and if he ſhall be found guilty of 
tampering with judges againlt the public ſecurity, who 
thought tampering with witneſſes in a private cauſe worthy of 
lo great a fine, it he ſhould be found.to have gone before 
the reſt to this judgment, and to have gone beyond the reſt 
in this judgment, that in the puniſhment of it, the jultice of 
this houte may not deny him the due honor both to precede 
and excec the reſt.” 

After this ſpeech, the affair of ſhip money having been 
debated, it was teſolved upon the queſtion “ nemine contra- 
dicente.“ 

1. That the charge impoſed upon the ſubjects, for the pro- 
viding and furniſhing of ſhips, and the aſſeſliments for raiſing 
of money for that purpoſe, commonly called ſhip-money, 
are againſt the laws of the realm, the ſubjects right of pro- 
perty, and contrary to former reſolutions in parliament, and to 
the petition ol right. 

2. That the extrajudicial opinions of the judges publiſhed 
in the ſtar chamber, and enrelled in rhe courts of Weſtmin- 
ſter in theſe words, ——in the whole, and in every part of 
them, are againſt the laws of rhe realm, the ſubjects right of 
property, and contrary to former reſolutions in parliament, 
and to the petition of right, 

3. That the writ following and the other writs com- 
monly called the ſhip-writs, are againſt the laws of the realm, 
the right of property, and the liberty of the ſubjects, and 
contrary to former reſolutions in parliament, and to the peti- 
tion of right. 

After thele reſolutions, the houſe appointed a committee 
of fixtcen, at the head of whom was the lord Falkland, to 
go forthwith to the ſeveral judges, to know in what manner, 
and by whom they were {ſolicited or threatened to give their 
extrajudicial opinion concerning ſhip-money. It was ordered, 
that every one of the judges ſhould be examined at the ſame 
time by two of the committee, and be told what had been 
voted in the houle concerning ſhip- money, and that the com- 
mittee ſhould aſk ſuch queſtions as they ſhould think material, 
to the execution of this order. 

Next day, the houle ordered that the committee appointed 
to conſider of the property of the ſubjects in their goods, ſhould 
take into conſideration ſome way of ſeeing the entering upon 
record, the king's ſeveral commiſſions for loans and exciſe, 
and the reſolutions of former parliaments thereon, and the 
addition that was offered by the lords to the petition of right, 
with the reſolution of the houle ; and allo the reſolutions of 
the queſtions propoſed in the houſe concerning ſhip-money, 
that they might remain fair to poſterity, It was alſo referred 
to the fame committee to make a preparation of the vote 
paſſed about ſhip-money, to be ſent to the lords ; to draw up 
a charge againſt the lord Finch, and the ref of the judges that 
gave their opinion upon that tax; and likewiſe to take into 
conſideration their extrajudicial opinions and the judgments 
in the caſe of ſhip-money ; to inquire of the ſeveral denials 
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of Habeas Corpus, and prohibitions, their extrajudicial pro- 
ceedings and opinions concerning eccleſiaſtical juriſdictions, 
and the court of admiralty ; their denial of legal and ordi- 
nary proceedings in caſes of juſtice, and the binding of the 
whole kingdom by any one man's particular caſe. I he ſame 
committee had power to ſend for parties, witneſſes, papers, 
records, or any thing elſe that might conduce to this buft- 
neſs, and were to -preſent the ſtate of the whole matter to 
the houſe. 

On the other hand, the 26th of February 1640-41, the 
lords ordered to be brought to their houſe the record in the 
exchequer of the judgment in Mr. Hampden's caſe, and alſo 
the rolls in the ſtar-chamber and other courts, wherein the 
extrajudicial opinions of the judges were entered, and cauſed 
them to be annulled in their preſence. They ordered more- 
over, that a copy of what they had done ſhould be delivered 
to the judges to be publiſhed at the aſſizes in every county 
within their circuits, and that an act of parliament ſhould be 
prepared concerning this matter, 

All this produced at length charges againſt the lord keeper, 
and each of the judges, with an act to aboliſh ſhip-money, 
to which the king gave the royal aſſent the 7th of Augutt 
1641. 

Much the ſame method was taken with regard to the other 
grievances, and in the end, there was not one, public or pri- 
vate, but what was redrefled within the nine firſt months of 
this ſeſſion. | 

I intend not to include in theſe grievances, thoſe concern- 
ing religion. Beſides that theſe were not generally acknow- 
ledged for grievances, this matter requires a more particular 
explication of what paſſed in the parliament. I ſhall there- 
fore ſhew in the firſt place, the diſpoſition of the parliament, 
with reſpect to religion, and then relate what paſſed concern- 
ing that ſubject. 

Since the beginning of the reign of James I. the biſhops 

had rendered themſelves much more powerful than before. 
The oppoſition of the preſbyterians, who never ceaſed to ex- 
claim againſt the hierarchy, though they were not in condi— 
tion to overthrow it, had greatly contributed to the increale 
of the epiſcopal power. Their impetuous zeal cauled the 
king to think it proper to humble them, leſt in the end they 
ſhould occaſion ſome diſturbance in the church, and the b1- 
ſhops were charged with the care of executing this reſolution. 
The endeavours to reduce them to obedience, ſerved only to 
inflame the evil. Inſtead of trying to convince them by ar- 
guments, they were treated without moderation, and, if ! 
may venture to ſay it, without charity. It was relolved at 
any rate to compel them to conform to the church of Eng— 
land, not only in things conſidered as neceſſary, but allo in 
others regarded by moſt people as indifferent. Morcover. 
divers ceremonies were added to the divine ſervice, which 
many perſons well affected to the church thought too near 
allied to popery. William Laud archbiſhop of Canterbury 
was the principal author of theſe ceremonies, as well before, 
as aſter he was archbiſhop... His chief aim was to mortity 
the puritans. But in procecding too warmly or rather too 
rigorouſly, he gave them room to accuſe him that his defign 
was to favour popery, on pretence of forcing the puritans to 
conform to the worſhip of the church of England. No man 
was ever more wedded to ceremonies, and the more he was 
reproached with it, the more he urged them as neceflary. 
This chicfly gave occaſion to the puritans, and even to ſome 
church of England men to ſuſpect he had a defign to intro- 
duce the Romith Religion ; this extreme attachment to cere- 
monies ſeeming to them as a_ means whereby. he intended to 
compaſs his ends. As for arminianiſm, all agree that Laud 
was not only an arminian, but alſo head of that party in Eng- 
land, from the time he was received into favour by king 
James I. through the duke of Buckingham's means. As the 
knowledge of what pafled in the reign of James I. may be of 
great ſervice to the underſtanding the affairs of religion, which 
1 have undertaken to explain, I ſhall briefly relate what I 
think moſt uweceflary, though mentioned before in King 
James's reign. 

When the diſputes concerning grace aroſe in Holland, 
James I. eſpouſed the oppoſite party to Arminius, and uſd 
even threats to oblige the ſtates of Holland to condemn Vor- 
ſtius his ſucceſſor. After that, he ſent biſhops and divines to 


the ſynod of Dort, to ſtrengthen the contra-remonſtrants, 


Mean while the arminians in England were forced to lye 
dormant, becauſe the court was not their friend. Laud, 
then only a private doctor in the univerſity of Oxford, had 
yet no credit, though ſhortly after the duke of Buckingham 
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's in Wales. At 
the ſame time king James was vigorouſly puſhing his deſign 
to ſtretch the prerogative royal, to which he met with great 
oppoſition, chiefly from the puritans, who concerning grace 
were directly contrary to the arminians. For this reaſon 
the king and the duke thought fit to careſs and ſupport the 
arminians, in order to oppoſe them to the puritans, the 
king's grand aim being to weaken that party, which was 
always ready to obſtruct the execution of his deſigns, From 
that time the arminian party became powerful. The heads 
were Neil biſhop of Wincheſter, and Laud biſhop of St. 
David's, who found means to gain the King's confidence, 
and to have the diſpoſal of the church preferments. They 
improved this advantage to ſtrengthen their party, by pro- 
moting to the benefices ſuch as were moſt averſe to the calvi- 
niſts, tor ſo theſe began now to be called who embraced 
Calvin's opinion concerning grace, whether preſbyterians or 
church of England men. There were therefore three prin- 
cipal cauſes of the animoſity of the court and its friends 
againſt the preſby terians. 

The firſt was, that they rejected the eccleſiaſtical hier- 
archy. 

The ſecond that they were entirely againſt the king's de- 
ſign to ſtretch his prerogative, knowing the more power he 
had, the more they ſhould be perſecuted. 

The third, that they were all calviniſts as to the notions 
of grace. Though the king had not, perhaps, altered his 
opinion concerning that point, he deſerted however the cal- 
viniſts, becauſe they were in other reſpects, for the molt part 
preſbyterians and puritans. From that time the court and 
their agents counted among the puritans, thoſe who refuſed 
to conform to the church of England : all the calviniſts, preſ- 
byterians or others: all who oppoſed the king's defigns with 
regard to the prerogative : and they were all, under the name 
of puritans, equally obnoxious to the hatred of the King and 
his miniſters. So, by this policy, many pcople who had no 
inclination for prefbyterianiſm, were made to become puri- 
tans. At leaſt, they were forced to join with the puritan 
party, to hinder the court on pretence of deſtroying puri- 
taniſm, from eſtabliſhing by degrees an arbitrary power, 
which would have been fatal to, the whole nation. For the 
King pretended, his will could be oppoſed but upon puritani- 

'cal principles, 

The reign of Charles I. was ſtill more violent in this re— 
ſpect, than that of James, as has been ſhewn in the firſt 
part. Laud being made biſhop of London, and afterwards, 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, and one of the king's prime mi- 
niſters, uled all his induſtry and credit to humble the puritan- 
party, that is, not only the preſbyterians, but alſo the cal- 
viniſts, and-ſuch who would not paticntly bear the yoke of 
ſervitude. Matthew Wren biſhop of Norwich, and after— 
wards of Ely, the biſhop of Bath and Wells, Coſins pre- 
bendary of Durham b. being all of the ſame principles, ſecond- 
ed him in this deſign. And as if the difference between the 
church of England and preſbytery, had not been ſufficiently 
marked, they added to the worſhip ſundry innovations, and 
repreſented as abſolutely neceſſary, things indifferent, which 
religion might well have diſpenſed with, Hence pretences 
were found to perſccute the puritans, by reckoning among 
that party, all whom the court was pleaſed to call by that 
name. 

The. wiſeſt part of the nation had long ſince perceived the 
king's and the court's policy, and their artifices to pave the 
way to arbitrary power. But it had not been poſſible to avoid 
the effects of it, becaule the King diflolved the parliaments, 
the moment they were bent to examine the grievances. Thus 
the regal power had gained ground by degrees, no one beirg 
in a capacity to hinder its progreſs, But as ſoon as the king's 
affairs had taken a new turn, by the entrance of the Scots 
into England, and the taking of Newcaſtle, and when the 
king ſaw himſelf under an abſolute neceſſity of calling a par- 
liament, moſt of the members reſolved not to loſe the oppor- 
tunity of aboliſhing the perſecution, introduced under the 
ſpecious pretence of ſtopping the progreſs of puritaniſm, but 
in reality for the better advancement of arbitrary power, 
Above all, the houſe of commons conſidered the innovations 
and the rigour wherewith people were made to obſerve them, 
as ſo many artifices of the court-party, for the more caſy at- 
tainment of their end. It mult not therefore be thovght 
ſtrange, if moſt of the members being united with regard to 
the grievances, were ſo likewiſe tor the aboliſhing of innova- 
tions, and puniſhing the authors, as having ſerved for inſtru- 
ments to the king in the execution of deſigns, wherein c- 
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ligion was not ſolely concerned. This is what produced the 
charges againſt the archbiſhop of Canterbury, the biſhops. of 
Ely, Bath and Wells, and againſt Coſins, beſides the brand 
of delinquents given by the commons to a great number of 
niniſters and others, who had countenanced the innovations. 

Moſt of the members, as I ſaid, were united as to this 
point, becauſe there was not one but what conſidered it as 
a branch of the defign to ſubje& the realm to the king's will 
and pleaſure, But among this great number, there were real 
preſbyterians, who had more extenſive views, and thought, 
no doubr, of altering the government of the church, on pre- 
tence of the ill ule, the biſhops had made of their power. 
Theſe, though not very numerous in the parliament, were 
ſupported by a great party in the kingdom, and particularly 
by the Scots, whole affiſtance was then abſolutely neceflary. 
But they took care not to diſcover their intentions. They 
were contented at firſt to join with thoſe who only intended 
the redreſs of grievances, and to reſtore the government to 
its natural ſtate, They hoped, as it happened indeed, that 
the ſtrict examination of the grievances and innovations, 
would convince moſt of the members of the neceſſity to 
aboliſh the hierarchy, of which the court had made ſo great 
uſe in the execution of their defigns. They propoſed to thew 
on all occaſions, that it was almoſt impoſſible to reſtore the 
civil government, whilſt the king had in the clergy of the 
church of England a ſupport capable of raiſing inſuperable 
obſtacles to the reformation of the government. For this 
reaſon, on all occaſions, the leaders of the preſbyterians were 
the moſt forward to ſpeak againſt the grievances. They ag- 
gravated chiefly thoſe that concerned the innovations in relt- 
gion, Which they openly aſcribed to the deſign of introducing 
the Romiſh religion. All this was done with a view to caſt 
upon the hierarchy, and the biſhops in general, the faults and 
ill conduct of ſome particular perſons, 

The other members who were ot the church of England, 


though very oppoſite to the king, ſaw what was the intention. 


of the preſbyterians. But they were kept in awe by the fear 
of loſing the aſſiſtance of the Scots, who ſupported this party, 
and rendered it very conſiderable. Wheretore they durſt not 
diſpleaſe the preſbyterian party, for fear of cauſing in the par- 
hament a diviſion, which would be fatal to the common cauſe, 
and conſequently very advantageous to the king. Beſides, the 
men I am ſpeaking of, did not believe the hicrarchy to be 
abſolutely neceflary in the church, or that religion could not 
ſubſiſt without biſhops. Only the rigid epiſcopalians, and 
the king's party were of this opinion, but they made not a 
majority. Thoſe therefore who had only in view the refor- 
mation of the ſtate, and not that of the church, could not 
however, without great inconveniences, help having ſorne con- 
deſcenſion for the preſbyterians, for the reaſons juſt mentioned. 
Perhaps they had no other view in their policy, than to gain 
time, till the civil grievances were redrefled, without any 
deſign to go farther. But they had to deal with very able 


heads, who artfully led them beyond their firſt reſolutions. 


On the other hand, the biſhops perfectly knew the intention 
of the pretbyterians, and that in leſſening the king's power, 
their deſign was to render him unable to oppoſe the change 
they were meditating. Wherefore they adhered the more 
firmly to the king's intereſt, and often, by the number of their 
voices, ſo managed it, that the upper-houſe vored directly 
contrary to the reſolutions of the lower. But thereby they 
procured the pretbyterians a confiderable advantage. For the 
commons took occaſion from thence, to repreſent how ad- 
vantageous it was for the king to have at his devotion fo great 
a number of voices among the lords, and conſequently, how 
impoſſible it would be to ſucceed in the intended reforma- 
tion, ſo long as the biſhops had votes in the upper-houſe. 
This led them at length to bring in a bill for the excluſion of 
all ecclefiaſtics from civil employments, and the biſhops in 


particular, from a right of fittings in the houſe of lords. 


Thoſe who had only in view to reſtore the civil govern- 
ment, without medling with the hierarchy, (and whom I call 
the politicians, though I do not know, they were ever fo term- 
ed) were greatly embarraſſed. They plainly ſaw, that ſundry 
abuſes had crept into the church, and would have readily 
agreed to their abolition provided nothing more had been re- 
quired. But it was propoſed to go one ſtep farther, and ex- 
clude the biſhops from the upper-houſe, in which they ſaw 
ſeveral inconveniencies, with regard to the intereſt of the 
church of England, to which they were attached. Though 
the preſbyterian paſty did not entirely diſcover themſelves, 


and ſeemed to have no other view than to facilitate the re- 
dreſs of all abuſes after the excluſion of the biſhops, it was 


ealy to perceive, their projects reached farther, and that their 
aim was to undermine the hierarchy. It is certain, there 


was no leſs inconvenience in rejecting than conſenting to, 
the bill, By leaving the biſhops in the upper-houſe, the king 
would be always ſecure of ſo many votes. As the lords were 
not then ſo numerous as at preſent, as ſome were abſent or 
otherwiſe employed, and ſome alſo were Roman catholics, 
the biſhops and the reſt of the king's party greatly influenced 
the reſolutions of the upper-houſe, as was daily experienced. 
Conſequently the work of the reformation of the government 
could not but meet with great obſtacles. On the other hand, 
by rejecting the bill propoſed, the preſbyterian party would 
be diſpleaſed, which was very conſiderable in the kingdom, 
chiefly by the ſupport of the Scots, of whom there was great 
occaſion, ſince it was by their means that the parliament was 
enabled to labour effectually the redreſs of the grievances. 

Now began ro be debated the famous queſtion, By what 
title do bithops ſit in parliament? It was not denied, they 
bad enjoyed this privilege from the beginning of the mo- 
narchy ; but foie pretended, they lat in parliament as barons 
only, on account of the crown-lands granted them by the 
Anglo-Saxon kings, for which they did homage to the king 
like the reſt of the barons. Others maintained, they had a 
ſeat there as repreſentatives of the clergy, who could not be 
bound by the laws made in parliament, without giving their 
conſent to them, according to the conſtant maxim of the 
kingdom, and the undeniable privilege which all Engliſh 
ſubjects had ever enjoyed. That the lords gave their con- 
{ent to laws for themſelves, and the commons for all the 
commons of the kingdom, and therefore it was neceſfuy, 
there ſhould be in the parliament repreſentatives of the church 
and clergy, otherwiſe the maxim would be falſe, that no wen 
can be bound by the laws to which he has not contents 
They added farther, that the parliament had always been 
thought to conſiſt of three eſtates, of which the clergy had 
been always confidered as one, whence they inferred, that 
to exclude from the parliament one of its three eſtates, would 
be to ſubvert the conſtitution of the government. 

To theſe arguments it was anſwered : Though it ſhould 
be true, that the clergy.were an eſtate of parliament diſtinct 
trom the reſt of the people, which was conteſted, it did not 
follow, that the biſhops repreſented the whole church: That 
there were in the ptrliament two houſes, one of the lords, 
and the other of the commons ; and two houtes in the con- 
vocation, the upper of the biſhops, and the lower of the in- 
terior clergy ; and therefore, according to this rule, the infe— 
rior clergy ſhould likewiſe have reprelentatives in the parlia- 
ment, that they might be deemed to give their conſent to the 
laws, which however, was never pretended, Hence it was 
inferred, the biſhops did not repreſent the clergy, and added, 
that this ſuppoſed repreſentation was a new thing, unheard of 
before, and that a tew months fince, the biſhops would have 
been very angry to be counted only bare reprefentatives : 
That though it was necellary, the clergy ſhould be repreſent— 
ed in the parliament, it would not follow, that they ought 
to be repreſented by the biſhops, as all the people of England 
were not repreſented by the lords. That the abbots had for- 
merly a ſcat in parliament, not as repretentatives, but as be- 
ing tenants in chief, and when they were excluded, it was 
not ſaid, that a breach was made in the conſtitution of the 
parliament, either by the excluſion of the abbots, or diflolu- 
tion of the monaſteries. 


Theſe, if I am not miſtaken, are the principal arguments 


alleged tor and againlt the bithops, with regard to their feat 
in parliament. This queſtion was the more difficult, as it 
had been never determined by what right the bithops lat in 
parliament. Very probably, from the beginning of the mo— 
narchy, till about the end of the reign of Henry III. the 
parliaments conſiſted only of lords, who were in poſleſſion of 
all the lands of the kingdom, for which they did homage to 
the king. And indeed it appears, the lords, beiore that time, 
granted ti king the money necetiary for the ſupport of the 
governments, without any mention of the commons. It may 
therefore be ſaid, that the lords ſat in parliament by a double 
title, namely, for themſelves, and as repreſentatives of the 
nation. But after the commons were introduced into parlia- 
ment, and had a ſeparate houſe, the lords loſt the laſt of 
theſe titles, and ſat only for themſelves, the reſt of the people 
having other repreſentatives. The biſhops and abbots, who 
belonged to the body of the lords, had probably their ſeat too 
by a double title, as poſſeſſors of baronies, and as repreſen- 


tatives of the clergy, ſecular and regular. But as in intro- 


ducing repreſentatives ot the commons into the parliament, 
repreſentatives of the inferior clergy were not alfo introduced, 
the biſhops and abbots may be ſaid to preſerve their double 
title to fit there, as poſleſſors of baronies, and as repreſenta- 
tives of the clergy. The diſſolution of the monaſteries in 
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the reign of Henry VIII. rendered needleſs the repreſenta- 
tion of the regulars, who no longer ſubſiſted; but it made no 
alteration in the biſhops right, who according to this ſuppo- 
fition, repreſented the ſecular clergy, and continued to fit in 

arliament, though the abbots were aboliſhed. But after all 
t muſt be owned, this repreſentation of the ſecular clergy by 
biſhops, is only a ſuppoſition, which though probable, . can- 
not be ſaid to be ſo evident as not to be oppoſed. But it 
ſeldom happens, that in diſputes of this nature, juſtice and 
right are tolcly regarded. Though the reaſons which may 
be drawn from the thing itſelf are not neglected, yet thoſe are 
much more ſtrenuouſly urged, which are founded in intereſt 
and policy. 

The heads of the preſbyterians never ceaſed to repreſent to 
the politicians the impoſbbility of reſtoring the government 
to its natural ſtate, ſo long as the biſhops ſhould fit in the 
houſe of peers ; that the king had found means to gain the 
clergy to his intereſt, by expreſſing a great zeal for the church 
of England, and an extreme averſion to the preſbyterians; 
that the clergy, and eſpecially the biſhops, were entirely de- 
voted to the king, in the belief that he was their protector 
and only ſupport ; that therefore they were perſuaded he could 
not be too powerful, fince his power would be ſo advanta- 
gious to the clergy ; that there were convincing proofs of this 
truth in the conduct of Laud, Wren, and other clergymen, 
particularly Sibthorpe, Montague, Manwaring, who had uſed 
their utmoſt endeavours to procure the king an unlimited 
power; that the clergy in general were ſtill in the ſame diſ- 


. poſitions, and could do for the future as much miſchief as 


formerly, if care was not taken to humble their pride and 
power, by confining them within the bounds of their 
calling. | 

The politicians granted all theſe things, and aps were 
not very well pleated with the biſhops and the reſt-of the 
clergy. But they were loth to yield, for fear the alteration 
propoſed might produce others in church and ſtate, which 
they did not care to meddle with. Mean while, after long 
weighing the inconveniences which might flow from their 
approbation or refuſal, they reſolved at laſt to ſacrifice the 
bithops right, rather than run the riſk of ſeeing all their pro- 
jects fall to the ground, by the obſtacles which the biſhops 
might raiſe. Whether this reſolution was taken by the lead- 
ers at the beginning of the parliament, which I think not 
unlikely, or whether it was neceſſary to uſe ſome time to pre- 
vail with the polititions, thoſe who ſolicited the thing, judged 
that before it came to be publicly debated, it was conveni— 
ent to breed prejudices againſt the biſhops in the minds of 
the people, and to cheriſh thoſe already entertained. The 
houſe wanted not opportunities to execute this deſign. The 
bill to take from the biſhops their ſeat in parliament was not 
voted in the houſe of commons till the 11th of March 1640-1, 
and paſled not the houſe. of peers till the 27th of May fol- 
lowing. But before the moving of this bill, the lower- houſe 
had taken ſeveral ſteps tending to incenſe the people againſt 
the biſhops. The great number of petitions againſt the 
biſhops in general, againſt epiſcopal government, againſt ſome 
particular prelates and clergymen, againſt innovations, againſt 
the late convocation, ſerved them for foundation to examine 
the conduct of the biſhops with all the rigour, their deſign 


1 


required. Several pretend, all theſe petitions were begged, + 


and I will not affirm the contrary, though I know nothing par- 
ticular concerning it 4. There is no clearer evidence of the 
commons defign with regard to the biſhops, than their reſo- 
lution on the 2oth of November, ſeventeen days after the 
opening of the parliament, namely, that on Sunday the 22d 
of the fame month © every member ſhould be obliged to re- 
ceive the communion, and bring with him a ticket of his 
name and the place for which he ſerved, and that after the 
communion-day none ſhould fit in the houſe but thoſe that 
had firſt received the ſacrament. This reſolution could be 
with no other view, than to prevent the commons from being 
eſteemed preſbyterians, and their reſolutions diſparaged on 
that pretence. Thus in the reign of Henry V. the houſe of 


© It ſeems to be plain, that the clergy never thought themſelves repre- 
ſented by the biſhops, ſeeing that after the reſtoration, when the convoca- 
tion dropped the privilege of taxing themſelves, the inferior clergy had, in 
lieu of that privilege, a right to vote for members of parliament, and ſo have, 
ever ſince the year 1665, been repreſented by the commons, like the reſt of 
the ſree-holders. However, Mr, Hyde, (afterwards lord Clarendon) and 
others; made uſe of this argument, of the biſhops being the repreſentatives 
of the clergy, in their ſpeeches againſt the taking away the biſhops voices in 
the houſe of peers; which nanny was no argument at all, the prelates, 
doubtleſs, as well as mitred abbots, fitting in parliament, on account of their 
baronies, like the reſt of the nobility, 

4 The lord Clarendon ſays, their way was to prepare a petition very mo- 
deft and dutiful for the form; and for the matter, not very unreaſonable ; 
and to communicate it at ſome public meeting, where care was taken it ſhould 


commons, intending to give a mortal blow to the clergy, be. 
gan with paſſing an act for burning heritics, leſt che clergy 
thould pretend that the houſe conſiſted only of ſuch. 

To ſhew now all the preparations that were made in the 
houſe of commons, before they proceeded in the bill I have 
been ſpeaking of, I ſhall briefly mention the petitions that 
were preſented, the ſpeeches that were made on this ſubject, 
and the ſeveral reſolutions that were taken. 

On the 1oth of November, ſeven days after the opening 
of the parliament, fir Edward Deering made a ſpeech in the 
houſe, to perſuadg them to enter upon matters of religion, 
He took occaſion to preſent a petition from one Wilſon a 
miniſter, againſt the archbiſhop who had ſuſpended him, and 
concluded with ſaying, ** Our manifold griets do fill a mighty | 
and valt circumference, yet ſo that from every part our lines 
of ſorrow do lead unto him, and point at him the centre, 
from whence our miſeries in this church, and many of them 
in the commonwealth do flow.” 

The ſame day was read the petition of Peter Smart, pri. 
ſoner in the King'-bench, complaining of Dr. Cofins's inno. | 
vations in the church of Durham, and his proſecution off 
the priſoner in the high commiſſion at York, where he was 
ſentenced and deprived of his living, and prebend of Dur— : 
ham. Whereupon it was ordered that he ſhould have liberty 
to go abroad in ſafe cuſtody, to proſecute his petition which | 
was referred to a committee who were to confider by whoſe | 
motion and means Dr. Cofins was preferred to his late dignitz', | 
It was archbiſhop Laud they had a mind to meet with. On | 
the 21ſt, Dr. Coſins was ſent for as a delinquent by the ſer- 
jeant at arms. 

The fame day fir Edward Deering made a ſpeech, com— 
plaining, that there was a ſevere high-commithon eſtabliſhed 
in England, worſe than the popiſh inquiſition ; that the arch 
bithop ot Canterbury affected the title and power of a patri- 
arch, and acted like a tovercign ; that he allowed of the im- 
preſſion of books in tavour of popery, of which he named 
leveral, and refuſed the ſame licence for printing orthodox 
writings. He moved that there might be a committee to 
inquire into the great number of oppreſſed miniſters under | 
the bithops tyranny, for ten years laſt paſt, and to examine 
the licences granted for bad books, and refuſed for good“ 
books. F 

On the 28th the town of Banbury preſented a petition | 1 
againſt innovations. 

On the zoth it was reported from the committee for Mr.! a 
Wilſon's petition, that he had been ſqueſtred four years from | 
his living, only for not reading the Book of Sports on the! t! 
Lord's-day : That after he was abſolved, he was proſecuted tl 
for not reading the prayer commanded to be read by the arch- fc 
biſhop againſt the Scots. q 

On the firſt of December was read a bill for reformation o 
abuſes in ccclefiaſtical courts, | | th 

Three days after, the houſe received a petition from two 
of the inhabitants of Cheſter, complaining of their having þ in 
been inhumanly treated by the high-commiſſion at York, tor} th 
viſiting Mr. Pryn when he was going to his priſon in Cacr- “ er 
narvon-caſtle. Upon this petition the houſe appointed a nu- | 
merous committee to examine the juriſdiction of the tuo fe 
commiſhons of Canterbury and York, and the abuſes com co 
mitted in the courts, © to; 

On the gth a committee was appointed to examine the 
proceedings of the late convocation, as well as the convo-Þ_Þ the 
cation writs, whether they were the ſame with the writs of FX 
former times, and the opinions of the judges in that affair, | bre 
and enquire how and by whom the commiſhon that enabled“ ma 
the clergy to give and take the new oath was withdrawn. 

On the 11th, the houſe received a petition ſubſcribed b“ der 
a great number of the inhabitants of Londons, and ſeveral FF 
counties, containing twenty-eight grievances againſt epiſcopal | out 
government, the ſubſtance whereot was as follows : out 

1. Grievance. The biſhops ſubjecting and enthralling all! 7 


— k__—_ aw+4 tall av i 88 


miniſters under them and their authority, and ſo by degrees | Pri 


exempting them from the teinporal power. 


be received with approbation ; the ſubſcription of very few hands filled th? and 
paper itſelf, where the petition was written, and therefore many more ſheets “ gi 
were annexed, for the reception of the number, which gave all the creiit, 3 


. N 
and procured all the countenance to the undertaking. When a multitude “ 1 2 
of hands was procured, the petition itſelf was cut off, anda new one fm“ the 
ſuitable to the deſign in nd and annexed to the long liſt of names whit he 
were ſubſcribed to the former. Tom. I. p. 161. = Irs 
* Rapin ſays, on the day appointed for the faſt, but he forgot that th? By 


faſt was on the Tueſday before, namely, the x 7th, as he had noted in 1!!! 4 

margin. == 

3 deanery of Peterborough, and not Durham, Ruſhworth, tom. * 

. 4+ 8 4 

s Twenty-thouſand, ſays lord Clarendon, tom. I. p. 161, | 
? V . 1 
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2. The faint-heartedneſs of miniſters to preach the truth 
of God, and oppoſe the progreſs of arminianiſm, leſt they 
ſhould diſpleaſe the prelates. 

z. The encouragement of miniſters to diſpiſe the tem- 

ral magiſtracy, and to live contentiouſly with their neigh- 
bours, knowing that they, being the biſhops creatures, ſhall 
be ſupported, 

4. The reſtraint of many godly and able men from the 
miniſtry, and thruſting out of many congregations their mi- 
niſters, becauſe they could not in conſcience ſubmit unto, and 
maintain the biſhops needleſs devices. 

5. The ſuppreſſing of the buying of impropriations, and 
placing of able miniſters in them, 

6. The great increaſe of ſcandalous men in the miniſtry, 
who, if they but wear a canonical coat, a ſurplice, a hood, 
and bow at the name of Jeſus, think they have fully diſcharged 
their duty. 

7. The diſcouragement of many from bringing up their 
children in learning; the many errors and ſtrange opinions 

* which are in the church ; great corruptions in the univerſities; 
the want of preaching m niſters in many places; the loathing 
of the miniſtry, and the general defection to all manner of 

tofaneneſs. 

8. The ſwarming of laſcivious and unprofitable books, in 
diſgrace of religion; as namely, Ovid's Fits of Love, The 
Parliament of Women, &c. 

9. The hindering of godly books to be printed; the blot- 
ting out or perverting in thoſe which they ſuffer, whatever 
ſtrikes either at popery or arminianiſm ; the adding of what 
pleaſeth them, and the reſtraint of reprinting books formerly 
licenſed, without relicenſing. 

10. The publiſhing of popiſh, arminian, and other dan- 
gerous books and tenets ; as namely, “ That the church of 
Rome is a true church, and in the worſt times never crred 
in fundamentals; that the ſubjects have no propriety in 
their eſtates ; but that the King may take from them what he 
pleaſeth; that all is the King's, and that he is bound by no 
law, &c.“ 

11. The growth of popery, and increaſe of papiſts, prieſts 
and jeſuits; the ſrequent venting of crucifixes and popiſh 
pictures both engraved and printed, and the placing of ſuch 
in bibles. | 

12. The multitude of monopolics, and impoſitions upon 
all kinds of commoditics, &c. h 

13. That the church-government in England was upheld 
the fame way as in the Romiſh church. Hence it was that 
the prelates maintained, that the pope is not Anti-chriſt, and 
forbad praying in the church tor the converſion of the 
qQUrENn, b 

14. The great conformity of veſtures and ceremonies with 
thoſe of the church of Rome. 

15. The ſtanding up at the Gloria Patri, and at the read- 
ing of the goſpel ; praying towards the eaſt ; the bowing at 
the name of Jeſus; the bowing to the altar; towards the eaſt ; 


croſs in baptiſm : the kneeling at the communion. 


16. The turning of the communion-tables alterwiſe ; the 


+ fetting images and tapers upon them; the reading of the ſe— 
| cond lervice at the altar, which is termed the mercy-ſeat ; the 
* torcing people to come up thither to receive the ſacrament. 


17. The conſecrating of churches, chapels, fonts, &c. and 


the re- conſecrating of them upon pretended pollution. 


18. The Lturgy for the moſt part taken out of the Romiſh 


* breviary, and the book of ordination framed out of the Ro- 


man pont ficial. 
* 19. The multitude of canons : abuſe of excommunication: 


: denying of appeals ; the canons of the laſt ſynod. 


20. Plurality of benefices ; prohibiting of marriages with- 


out licence at certain times, and licenſing of marriages with- 
out bans aſking. 


21. Profanation of the Lord's-day, the ſuſpending and de- 


# priving miniſters for not reading a declaration for tolerating 


ports on that day. 
22. The preſſing of the ſtrict obſervation of the ſaints-days, 


; 
and drawing great ſums of money out of mens purſes for 


{giving them leave to work on them. 

23. The great increaſe of adulteries, &c. occaſioned by 
the prelates corrupt adminiſtration of juſtice in ſuch caſes, 
ho taking upon them the puniſhment of it, do turn all into 
moneys for the filling of their purſes. | 
24. The general abuſe of excommunication, which was 


3 * How could monopolies be a conſequence of epiſcopal government? 
This refers to an oath appointed by the biſhop of Wincheſter. Rapin. 


I * Thoſe of Beckington, Mells, and Hemington in Somerlet{hice, Nal- 


on, tom, I. p. 666. | : 
The paper was firſt delivered to the king, and recommended by him 
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inflicted for trivial matters; and the abſolution whereof could 
not be obtained without money, &c. 

25. The prelates claiming their office and juriſdiction 
to be Jure Divino; their taking upon them temporal dig- 
nities, &c, 

26. The forcing people to take commiſſions out of their 
own courts, 

27. The impoſing of oaths upon church-wardens and ſideſ- 
men, which they cannot take without perjury ' 

28. The great abuſe of eccleſiaſtical courts, and the biſhops 
uſurpations. 

This petition ended with ſome conſiderations, the laſt 
whereof was, that the biſhops having occaſioned the war with 
Scotland, the war could be terminated only by the ſuppreſ- 
ſion of ep ſcopacy. 

The next day, ſeveral miniſters k were declared delinquents, 
for introducing innovations into the church, and a committee 
was appointed to examine the complaints exhibited againſt 
the biſhop of Bath and Wells. 

On the 15th, the houſe proceeded to take into conſider— 
ation the ne canons of the late convocation, and voted what 
has been related. After that, Laud was accuſed, and Wren 
obliged to give bail. 

[1640-1] On the 12th of January 1640-1, petitions were 
pretented trom tour ſeveral counties againſt the hierarchy. 

On the 16th, a complaint was brought to the lords ! 
againſt a conventicle held in the pariſh' of St. Saviour's in 
Southwork, where at leaſt ſixty perſons were ſeized, who upon 
being aſked why they did not reſort to their pariſh church, 
according to the law of the 35th of Elizabeth, anſwered, that 
the law of Elizabeth was not a true law, for that it was 
made by the biſhops ®. The lords contented themſelves with 
ordering, that divine ſervice ſhould be performed as appointed 
by the acts of parliament ; and that the miniſters ſhould for: 
bear to introduce any innovations, 

On the 19th, the city of Gloceſter preſented a petition 
againſt the biſhops. 

On the 23d was rcad a petition of ſeveral miniſters, in be- 
half of themſelves and many others their brethren, praying 
a redreſs of certain irregularities in the government of the 
church. To which was annexed a remonſtrance ſetting forth 
theſe pretended irregularities, and the great revenues and the 
little uſe of deans and chapters. 

All theſe petitions, which were very graciouſly reccived by 
the commons, being plain indications that the houſe had ſome 
il defign againſt the biſhops, his majeſty ſent for both houſes 
to attend him at the banqueting-houſe at Whitchall, where 
he made the following ſpeech. 


My lords, and you the knights, citizens, and burgeſſes, 

THE principal cauſe of my coming here at this time, 
is by reaſon of the flow proceedings in parliament, touching 
which, is a great deal of inconvenience.” Therefore I think 
it very neceſſary to lay before you the ſtate of my affairs as 
they now ſtand, thereby to haſten (not to interrupt) your 
proceedings. 

„ Firſt, I muſt remember you, that there are two armics 
in the Kingdom, in a manner maintained by you, the very 
naming of which, doth more clearly ſhew the inconvenience 
thereof, than a better tongue than mine can exprets. There- 
fore, in the firſt place. I ſhall recommend unto you, the 
quick diſpatch of that buſineſs. In the next place, I muſt 
recommend unto you the ſtate of my navy and forts; the 
condition of both which is ſo well known unto you, that I 
need not tell you the particulars, only thus much ; they arc 
the walls and defence of this kingdom, which if out of order, 
all men may eaſily judge what encouragement it will be to 
our enemies, and what diſheartening to bur friends. Laſt of 
all (and not the leaſt ro be confidered) I mult lay before you 
the diſtractions that are at this preſent occaſioned through the 
connivance of parliament ; for there are ſome men that, more 
maliciouſly than ignorantly, will put no differcnce between 
reformation, and alteration of government. Hence it cometh, 
that divine ſervice is irreverently interrupted, and petitions 
in an ill way given in, neither diſputed nor denied. 

© But I will enter into no more particulars, but ſhew you 
a way of remedy, by ſhewing you my clear intentions, and 
ſome rocks that may hinder this good work. | 

I ſhall willingly and chearfully concur with you for the 


reformation of all innovations both in chu:ch and common- 


to the conſideration and juftice of the houſe of peers. Malſon, tom, I, 


Pe 427. 
" 'They ſaid likewiſe, * That the king could not make a perfect law, for 


* man; That they ought not to obey him, but in 
uſhworth, tom. IV. p. 144. 
7 K 


that he was not a 
civil things, &c. 
| Thoſe 
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wealth, and conſ-quently that all courts of juſtice may be 
reformed according to law. For my intention is clearly to 
reduce all chings to the het and pureſt times, as they were 
in the time of queen Elizabeth, Moreover, whatſoever part 
of my reveoue hall be found Hlegal, or heavy to my ſub- 
jects, I ſhall be willing to lay it down, truſting in their 
allcctions. . 

Having thus clearly and ſhortly ſet down my intentions, 
I wilt ſhew you ſome rubs, and muſt needs take notice of 
ſome very Grange, (I know not what term to give them) 
petitions given in the name of divers counties, againſt the 
preſent eſtabliſhed government, and of the great threatenings 
againlt the biſhops, that they will make *them to be but 
cyphers, or at lealt their voices to be taken away. Now I 
mull tell you, that I make a great difference between refor- 
mation and alteration of government ; though I am for the 
firſt, I cannot give way to the latter. 

” It ſome of them have over ſtretched their power, and 
incroached too much upon the temporality, if it be fo, I 

Mall not » rt pg theſe things ſhould be redreſſed and 
reformed, all other abuſes, according to the wiſdom jo 
former times: ſo 2 I ſhall go with yon, nay farther, if 
upon ſcrious debate you ſhall thew me, that biſh 10Ps toſs 
{ome = e authority, inconvenient to the ſtate, and not 
fo necetlary for the government of the church, and uphold- 
ing epiſcopal 1u1 ildiction; I ſhall not be unwilling to deſire 
them to lay it down ; but this mutt not be underſtood, that 
1 thall any way conſent that their voices in parliament ſhall 
be taken away; for in all the times of my predeceflors fince 
the conqueſt, and before, they have enjoyed it; Jam bound 
to maintain them in it, as one of the fundamental conſtitu- 
tions of this kingdom. There is another rock you are on, 
not in ſubſtance but in form; yet the form is ſo eſſential, 
that unleſs it be reformed, it will marr the ſubſtance. 

There is a bill lately put in concerning parliaments. 
The thing I like well, to have frequent parliaments, but to 
give power to ſher fs and conſtable s, and I know not whom, 
to uſe my authority, that I cannot yield unto. But to ſhew 
you, that I am detirous to gire you content in forms which 
deſtroy not the ſubſtance, you ſhall have a bill for this pur- 
poſe ; ſo that it trench neither againſt my honour, nor againſt 
the ancient prerogative of the crown, concerning parliaments; 
to which purpoſe I have commanded my learned council to 
wait upon you, my lords, with ſuch propoſitions as I hope 
will give you content, for I ingenuouſly confeſs, that fre- 
quent parliaments arc the beſt means to keep a right under- 
flanding between me and my pcople, which I ſo much defire. 

Jo conclude, I have now thewn you the ſtate of my 
affairs, my own clcar intentions, and the rocks I wiſh you 
to eſchew ; in all which you may perceive the defire I have 
to give you content, as you ſhall find alſo by thoſe mini- 
ters 1 have, or ſhall bare; about me for the effecting of 
theſe my good intentions, which I doubt not, will bring 
peace and happinels to * ſubjects, and contentment to 
you all, 

Concerning the conference, you ſhall have a direct anſwer, 
which ſhall give you latisfaction. 


This ſpeech produced not the effect, the king expected: 
Firſt, becauſe probably the excluſion of the biſhops was al- 
ready reſolved, and there was nothing in the King's ſpeech 
capable of altering that reſolution. Secondly „the great con- 
cern expreſſed by the king for the biſhops right, was s preciſely 
the principal cauſe that made their excluſion ro be defired, 
Thirdly, the king ſeemed to banter the parliament, when he 


ſaid, „if they would ſhew him that the bithops have any 


temporal authority inconvenicat to the ſtate, he ſhould not 
be uowilling to defire them to lay it down.” As if the par- 
liament ought to have expected, from the pure condeſcen- 
ſion of the b. ſhops, the retormation of an authority prejudi- 
Cial to the ſtate, a maxim directly contrary to the principles, 
the parliament was then of. 

The next day, a complaint was brought to the commons 
againſt Matthew Wren, for having, whilſt biſhop of Nor- 
wich, by oppreſſions, innovations, and requiring certain oaths, 
compelled” above fifty families of that city to withdraw out 
of England. 

On the iſt of February, the commons examined part of 
the London miniſters remonſtrance againſt the biſhops. In 
the debate upon this ſubject, ſome ſmart repartees pafled be- 


tween Mr. Grimſton. and Mr. Selden. Mr. Grimſton ar- 


gued thus, “ That biſhops are jure divino, is a queſtion ; 
that archbiſhops are not jure divino, is out of queſtion. 
Now that biſhops which are queſtioned! whether jure divino, 


2 Thoſe that ſpoke in fwour of the bee were, the lord Digby, fir 
Benjamin Rudyard, the lord Fal Cland, Mi.! | dell, and Mr. Cruuſton; 


ot archbiſhops, which out of queſtion are not jure dio, 
ſhould ſuſpend miniſters that are jure divino, I leave to you 
to be conſidered.” To which Mr. Selden anſwered, *<* Thar 
the convocation is Jure divino, is a queſtion; that parlia. 
ments are not jure divino, is out of queſtion : That religion 
is jure divino, there is no queſtion. Now, fir, That the 
convocation, which is queſtionable whether jure divino, and 
Parliaments, which out of queſtion are not jure divino, ſhould 
meddle with religion, which quettionleſs is jure divino, L 
leave to your conſideration,” 

I own theſe two arguments do not ſeem to me of equal 
force. The firſt ſuppoſes, that for the particular act of ſuſ- 
pending a miniſter, there muft be an authority derived from 
God a ſuppoſition ſeemingly very natural. The other ſup- 
poſes, that there is occaſion for the like authority, to meddle 
with the affairs of religion, a ſuppoſition which to me appears 
a little too general, and which ſhould be reduced to particu- 
lar acts, to render this argument like the firſt. 


On the 5th, upon the complaint of the inhabitants et 


Wood-Church in Kent, againſt Mr. Bowen their miniſter, 
who being alſo a juſtice of peace, had, by colour of that 
office, done ſeveral things contrary to the laws, the houſe or- 
dered that the lord: keeper ſhould be deſired to leave out the 
clergy of England and Wales, at the renewing of the com- 
miſhon of the peace. 

On the 8th and gth, the houſe reſummed the debates con- 
cerning the biſhops, and many ſpeeches were made for and 
againſt them *, but they are too long to be inſerted. I ſhal! 
content mj {elf with obſerving, that though the point in quel: 
tion ſecmed to be only to know, whether the biſhops ought 
to be excluded from the houſe of peers, yet the argume: its 
againſt them tended much farther, even to the entire abolition 
of epiſcopacy, 

I thall alſo remark, that among thoſe who ſpoke for the 
biſhops, there was not one that denied, the prelates had abu 
ſed their power. But they maintained, that theſe were pcr- 
ſonal faults, which might be puniſhed and prevented for th. 
future, without any neceſſity of attacking epiſcopacy itſelt. 
The adverſarics of the biſhops intimated on the contrary 
that there was no reforming epiſcopacy, but by changing the 
government of the church. They ſaid, whileſt there were 
biſhops there would be fo many tyrants, who would think 
more of eſtabliſhing their grandeur, than of the people's ſal- 

vation. Unhappily „they had but too many inſtances to 
confirm their opinion. The lord Falkland, who ſpoke tha: 
day againſt the biſhops, ſaid, among other things. 

* We ſhall find them to have tythed mint and aniſe, and 
have left undone the weighticr works of the law; to have 
been leſs cager upon thoſe who damn our church, than up- 
on thoſe, who upon weak conſcience, and perhaps as weak 
reaſon, (the diflike of fome. commanded garment, or ſome 
uncommanded poſture) only abſtained from it. Nay, i 
hath been more dangerous for men to go to ſome neigh— 
bour's pariſh, when they had no ſermon of their ow n, than 
to be obſtinate and perpetual recuſants; while mafles har. 
been ſaid in ſecurity, a conventicle hath been a crime; an. 
which is yet more, the conforming to ceremonies hath been 
more exacte d, than the conforming to chriſtianity; and whi! 
men for ſcruples have been undone, for attempts upon {oc Joy 
they have only been admoniſhed.“ 

The oppoſition which the enemies of epiſcopacy then mes 
with in the execution of their defigns, was ſtrong enough to 
retard it, but not capable to make them deſiſt. What the, 
had juſt done was properly but an effort, in order to take 
more effectual meaſures hereafter. They were contented, 
therefore, with having prevailed with the houſe, that the pc- 
tition of the inhabitants of London thould be taken into con- 
fideration, contrary to the opinion of thoſe who would have 
it rejected without reading. Beſides what had been laid on 


' this occafion againſt the biſhops, promoted the cxecution of 


the project, to rake away their vorcs in the houſe of lords, 
which molt of the commons had aircady reiolved in private. 
they continued therefore to receive petitions againſt piles: 
pacy, and to take ſeveral ſteps tending, to inſpire the peop 
with an averſion for the biſhops, and the reſt of the he.” 

The 13th of February, a bill was brought in for zboliſhi ing 
ſuperſtition, in the ſuppoſition, tnat bit hops had introduced 
into the church ſundry ſuperſtitious 9 

The iſt of March the commons appointed a committee to 
prepare reaſons to be offered to the lords, that all clergymen 
in England and Wales, ſhould be put out of the commiſſion 
of the peace. 

The th, it was moved in the houſe, that a bill be drawn 
againſt pluraliſts and non-reſidents. . 


and thoſe that ſpoke againſt them, were, Mr. Nathaniel Fiennes, Mr. Bag: 
ſhaw, &c Sce Ruſhworth, tom. IV. p. 170—187. To 
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thouſand pounds. 
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The fame day were preſented, from the committee for the 
miniſters remonſtrance againſt the biſhops, three heads for 
the debate and confideration of the houte. The firſt con- 
cerned their ſecular employments, namely, their legiſlative 
and.judicial power 1n parljament ; their judicial power in the 
ftar-chamber, and commiſſions for the peace ; their employ- 
ment as privy-counſellors, and temporal officers. The ſecond 
related to their ſole power in eccleſiaſtical things, as ordi- 
nation and cenſures. The third concerned the greatneſs of 
the revenues of deans and chapters, the little uſe of them, 
and the inconventencies thence arifing. The houſe hav- 
ing debated upon the firſt of theſe heads, came to theſe 
reſolutions : 

I. That the legiſlative and judicial power of biſhops in the 
houſe of peers, is a great hinderance to the diſcharge of their 
ſpiritual function, prejudicial to the commonwelth, and fit 
to be taken away by bill, and that a bill be drawn to that 

urpoſe. 

II. That for biſhops, or any other clergymen, to be in the 
commiſſion of the peace, or to have any judicial power, in the 
ſtar-chamber, or in any civil court, is a great hinderance to 
the diſcharge of their ſpiritual function, prejudicial to the com- 
mon-wealth, and fit to be taken away; and that a bill be 
brought in to that purpoſe. 

The ſame day, the lords ordered to be burnt two books, 
written by Dr. Pocklington, entitled, Sunday no Sabbath, 
and Altere Chriſtianum. 

The 1 5th, the commons ſent ap to the lords articles againſt 
Dr. Cofins, who was accuſed of introducing into the church 
ol Durham drvers innovations, tending to reſtore popery. 

The 21ſt of April, petitions againſt the hierarchy were pre- 
ſented by Nottinghamſhire and Lancaſhire. : 

The 26th of the ſame month was read, a ſecond time, a 
bill, for puniſhivg and fining the members of the late convo- 
cation. The archbiſhop of Canterbury's fine was of twenty 
There were othersof ten thouſand pounds, 
ol five thouſand, three thouſand, two thouſand and the lcaſt 
of a biſhop was of a thoutand. The reſt of the members 
were rated, each in proportion to his eccleſiaſtical revenues“. 

The fame day was read a bill, for regulating abuſes in ec- 
cleſiaſtical courts, 

It was evident, that the commons were projecting ſome 
great reformation in the eccleſiaſtical ſtate, and probably, the 
deans and chapters were firſt to be attacked, becauſe their 
eſe did not appear fo manefeſt. For this reaſon, Dr. Hacket 
deſired leave to ſpeak before the houſe, on the behalf ot deans 
and chapters, which was granted him. But after he had 
done, Dr. Burgeſs was permitted alſo to anſwer his reaſons, 
The two univerſities preſented likewiſe petitions to the houſe 
on the ſame account, but to no manner of purpole. 

At laſt, the bill againſt the biſhops and clergy exerciſing 
temporal juriſdiction, pafſed in the houſe of commons, and 
was ſent up to the lords for their concurrence. But this bill 
meeting with great oppoſition in the houſe of peers, who put 
off the debate from day to day, the commons cauled a new 
bill to be brought into their houſe, for the taking away of 
archbiſhops, biſhops, deans, archdeacons, &c. which was 
read the firſt time. Whilſt they were debating whether it 
ſhould be read again or laid afide, a meſſage came from the 
lords, fignifying, that they were ready to concur with 
them as to the former bill, except only taking away the 
biſhops votes in parliament, But the commons, without 
taking any notice of this offer, ordered the new bill to be 
read a ſecond time. 

The 2d of June, at a conference between the two houſes, 
the lords gave reaſons why they did not judge it unlawful for 
the biſhops to fit in parliament, alleging, that for their right 
to vote there, they conceived by the common and ſtatute- 
law, and ancient practice, there was no queſtion of it. As 
for any inconveniences, they did not yet underſtand any ſuch 
as might induce them to deprive the biſhops and their ſuc- 
ceſſors of their right. But for removing them from the ſtar- 
chamber, counil-table, or any office in ſecular affairs, they 
would fully concur with the commons. 

Next day, heads for a conference with the lords were re- 
ported, containing nine reaſons why biſhops ought not to have 
votes in parliament b. 


* The reader may ſee the draught of the intended fines at large in Ruſh» 
worth, tom iv. p. 235, &c. 

? To theſe reaſons there was ſoon an anſwer in print, called, An Abſtract, 
&c.. (ſaid to be done by the archbiſhop of York) and to that preſently came 
forth areply, To which the curious reader 1s referred. Ruſhworth, tom. 
bk p. 232, 

4 In this long debate, the authority of that very ancient parchment. manu- 
{cript-copy of the Bible in his majeily's library at St. James's, and ſent to 
king Charles I. by Cyrillus patriarch of Alexandria, being all written in 
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— 
* 1 Becauſe it is a great hinderance to their miniſterial 
function. 5 

* 2, Becauſe they do vow and undertake at their ordina— 
tion, when they enter into holy orders, that they will give 
themſelves wholly to that vocation. 

3. Becauſe councils and canons in ſeveral ages, do forbid . 
them to meddle in ſecular affaits. 7 

*© 4. Becauſe the twenty-four biſhops have dependance on 
the two archbiſhops, and take their oath of canonical obc- 
dience unto them. 

g. Becaule they are but for their lives, and therefore are 
not fit to have legiſlative power over the honors, inhcri- 
tances, perſons, and liberties of others, 

** 6 Becauſe of biſhops dependency and expecctancy of 
tranſlation to places of greater profit, 

* 7. That the ſeveral biſhops have of late much cncroach- 
ed upon the conſciences and liberties of the ſubjects; and they 
and their ſucceſſors will be much encouraged 1ti}l to en- 
croach ; and the ſubject will be much diſcouraged from 
complaining againſt ſuch encroachment, if twenty-ſix of that 
order be to be judges upon that complaint. The ſame rea- 
ſon extends io heir legiſlative power, in any bill to paſs for 
the regulation of that power, upon any emergent inconveni- 
ency by it. 

*© 8, Becauſe the whole number of them are intereſted to 
maintain the juriſuiction of Bilhbops z which hath been found 
ſo grievous to the three kingdoms, that Scotland hath utterly 
abolithed it. 

9. Becauſe the biſhops, being lords of parliament, it ſet— 
tleth too great a diſtance between them and the reſt of their 
brethren in tue miniſtry; which occaſioneth pride in them, 
diſcontent in others, and d.1quict in the church. 

* And as to their having votes a long time, the anſwer is, 
if it be inconv.n cat, time and ulage are not to be confidered 
with law-makcrs : ſome abbots voted as anciently in parita= 
ment as biſhops, yet are taken away.” 

Among thele reaſons, the commons only infinuated- the 
principal in the fixth article, which however was univerſally 
known, namely, that the biſhops had been too much devoted 
to the king, and countenanced arbitrary power. 

Mean while the commons orde:ed a bill to be prepared 
againſt the late convocation, and another to aboliſh the high- 
commiſſion. 

The 7th of June, the lords voted for maintaining the bi— 
ſhops right to fit in parliament, 

The 11th, the ati.ur of the epiſcopacy coming again into 
debate, laſted from ſeven in the morning, till night 4, and ic, 
was reſolved by the commons, that the preamble to the bill 
ſhould be expretled in theſe words: 

© Whereas the government of the church of England by 
archbiſhops and biſhops, the chanceilors and commillaries, 
deans, archdeacons, and other ecclchaſtical oflicers, hath been 
found by long experience to be a great impediment to the 
perfect reformation and growth of religion, and very preju- 
dicial to the ſtate and government of this Kingdom, &c.“ 

The 15th, the commons voted that all deans, deans and 
chapters, archdeacons, prebendaries, chanters, canons, and 
petty-canons, and their officers, ſhall be utterly aboliſhed ; 
that all the lands taken from deans and chapters ſhall be em- 
ployed to the advancement of learning and piety, provition 
being made that his majeſty be no loſer in his rents, firſt-fruits, 
and other duties; and that a competent maintenance ſhall be 
made to the ſeveral perſons concerned, if ſuch perſons ap- 
pear not to be delinquents. Several ſpeeches, too long to be 
inſerted, were made upon this occaſion. 

The 21ſt, the houſe being reſolved into a grand co:mmittee 
to debate the bill for aboliſhing epiſcopacy, fir Edward Deer- 
ing propoſed, in a ſpeech, that there ſhould be in every ſhire 
twelve divincs and a prefident, to whom might be given what 
title they plcaſed, whether that of bithop or any other: but 
nothing was reſolved thereupon. 

It is eaſy to perceive by what paſſed in the parliament, 
during the firſt months, with regard to the church, that the 
commons conſidered this affair as a capital point, though they 
affected to let it paſs as dependent on the deſign of retorming 
the civil government. For ſcarce a day patled without ſome 
debate, directly or indirectly, on this ſubject. But as this was 


great capital Greek letters, was vouched and aſſerted by fir Simonds 
dEwes (a great antiquary) wherein the pottcript to the epittles to 1 unothy 
and Titus are only thus: © The firſt to Timothy, written from Laodicea: 
the Second to Timothy, written from Laodicea : to Titus, written f om Ni- 
copolis.“ Whence he inferred, that the ſtiling of Timothy the firſt biſhop 
of Epheſus, and Titus the firſt biſhop of Crete, were the 1purious additions 
of ſome eaſtern biſhop or monk, at leaſt five hundred years after Chritt. 
Ruſhworth, tom. iv. p. 284. Diurn. Occur, p. 123. 
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not the only affair then in agitation in the -parliament, it 
will be neceſſary to break off the narration, in order to ſpeak 
of ſome other matters of no leſs importance. 

The king could not but be very much diſpleaſed with the 
proceedings of the commons, as well in the affair of griev- 
ances, as in that of epiſcopacy. The two things he had moſt 
at heart, ſince the beginning of his reign, were the ſtretch- 
ing his prerogative, and maintaining the church of England 
in its full luſtre, and the biſhops in all their authority. Ne- 
vertheleſs, upon theſe two points it was that the commons 
ſeemed to affect to give him daily mortifications, not only by 
their ſpeeches, but alſo by their votes and the bills they ſent 
up to the lords. 

But beſides grievances and epiſcopacy, there was another 
article, wherein the commons ſhewed no great complaiſance 
to the king ; and that was the affair of the catholics. Charles 
followed the king his father's method, that is, he appeared to 
be entirely attached to the proteſtant religion and church of 
England; whilſt on the other hand, he protected and coun- 
tenanced the papiſts. But there was this difference between the 
father and ſon ; King James's religion was always very doubt- 
ful, notwithſtanding his outward profeſſion of the proteſtant 
religion whereas king Charles was never accuſed of being a 

apiſt, but by men of very warm and paſhonate tempers. 
Eee ſeveral things induced him to favor the catholics, 
which gave his enemies ſome advantage. 1. The example 
of the king his father, who, throughout his whole reign, could 
never be prevaile j th to execute the laws againſt them. 2. 
Though the papiſts would not take the oath of ſupremacy, 
they refuſed not to ſwear allegiance, and that was ſufficient 
for him to reckon them good ſubjects. 3. In his project of 
humbling the parliament, and reducing the commons to the 
fole affair of ſupply, the parliament's defiring the execution 
of the laws againlt the papiſts, ſufficed to throw him upon 
a contrary courſe, in order to deprive them by degrees, of the 
cuſtom of obtaining every thing by importunity. 4. The 
catholics having no other refuge but the king's protection, it 
was natural for them firmly to adhere to his perfon and in- 
tereſt, and the king thought himſelt obliged ro grant them 
an extraordinary protection, in reward of their fidelity. 5. 
Nothing was more grating to the puritans, than to ſee the 
papiſts well received at court; and as the king hated the pu- 
ritans, he took a pleaſure in mortitying them, by careſſing 
their enemies. 6. The queen, for whom the king had a 
very great condeſcention, did not a little contribute to inſpire 
him with a good opinion, it not of her rcligion, at lealt of 
the profeſſors. 7. Archbiſhop Laud, who was an arminian, 
took care not to ſtrengthen the calviniſtical-party, by incen- 
ſing the king againſt the papiſts. 8, Laſtly, Charles I. was 
naturally of an inflexible temper, and this quality, added to 
his maxims of government, made him impatient of what- 
ever tended to curb his will. Thele are probably, the rca- 
ſons that induced the King to countenance the catholics, dur- 
ing the firſt fifteen years of his reign. He carried his regard 
for them fo far, that not only the penal laws enacted againſt 
them were never exccuted, but the papiſts were alſo conſider- 
ed at court as the beſt ſubjects, whereas the puritans were 
regarde das enemies to the king and ſtate, 

The face ot affairs being changed by the calling of the par- 
lament, and the king unable to protect the papiſts, they were 
treated a little roughly. It was ſuppoſed, there was a ſettled 
deſign to introduce popery, and that ſeveral biſhops and other 
clergymen were in the plot. The archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
the biſhops of Ely, and of Bath and Wells. Dr. Coufins, ſe- 
cretary Windebank, and ſome others, were accuſed of being 
chiefly concerned in the affair, which was openly ſaid to be 
managed by the queen and her confidents. Though this 
charge was perhaps carried too far, with reſpect to the private 
perions, it can hardly be denied, that they gave ſome cauſe 
tor it by their proceedings. Their hatred to the preſbyteri- 
ans, made them not ſcruple to make too near approaches to 
popery, in order to be at a greater diſtance from preſbyteri- 
aniſm. This, if I am not miſtaken, was the true cauſe of 
all the innovations introduced into the public worſhip, and of 
the inviolable attachment to the obſervance of certain indif- 
terent or needlets cuſtoms or ceremonies. The chief aim 
of the governors of the church was to widen continually the 
diſtance between preſbyterianiſm and the church of England. 
But this policy, which was advantageous to the enemies of the 


puritans, whilſt the King ruled with an abſolute power, turn- 


Lu the report it is added, that very few appeared to be under the king's 
own hand, and of them not any one but at the requeſt of foreign embaſladors, 
and the queen-mother, Ruſhworth, tom, iv. p. 68. 

* Rapinhaving made ſome miſtakes in this paragraph, they are cortected 
from the report at large in Ruthworth, tom. iv, p. 61. The nature of theſe 
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ed nuntio. 


anſu er in writing. Ruthworth, tom. iv. p. 73. 


ed to their prejudice entirely, becauſe in this parliament they 
were acculeu ui having had more ſecret deſigns; in a word, 
of having intended to introduce popery, and the puniſhment 
of the faults committed by ſome hot and paſhonate perſons, 
was made to fall on the whole church. 

In all the proceedings of the parliament againſt the papiſts, 
the king had properly nothing to ſay. He could not deny 
that there were laws againſt recuſants, and that thele laws 
had not been executed, though he had ſeveral times ſolemnly 
promiſed. It was no longer a proper ſeaſon to protect 
them openly, and therefore he publiſhed proclamations, en- 
Joining the execution of the laws, in order to content the par- 
liament. But theſe proclamations were ſo artfully drawn, 
that they properly granted nothing of what they ſeemed to 
promiſe : eſpecially, the parliament could never prevail with 
the king to let the condemned prieſts be executed, whether 
the king believed theſe ſentences too rigorous, or the queen's 
ſolicitations had a greater influence upon him than thoſe of 
the parliament. I ſhall now proceed to the moſt material 
tranſactions concerning the catholics, during the firſt ſeven 
or eight months of this ſeſſion. 

In the beginning of the parliament, the king having pub- 
liſhed a proclamation againſt recuſants, the committee charg- 
ed with examining it, reported, it was not according to his 
majeſty's intentions, or the expectation of the houſe, for the 
tollowing reaſons : 

1. In the clauſe wherein the proclamation commands all 
popiſh recuſants within fifteen days to depart the city, &c. it 
is added, © Without ſpecial licence had thereunto :” ſo that 


if by any means they can obtain any licence from his majeſty 


(which the committee thinks they cannot) or from the lords 
of the council, biſhop, lieutenant, or deputy lieutenant, then 
they are not within that clauſe, | 


2. The order to diſarm all recuſants, is limited to recuſants 


convict, and being ſo reſtrained, if any be armed and not 


convicted, a juſtice of the peace cannot diſarm them. 

3. Recuſants are commanded to depart to their own dwel. 
ling houſes; but as of late days there is great reſort of recu. 
ſants to London and Weſtminſter, and places adjacent, there 
is no urging them from thence by law. 

The committee added, that many recuſants had letters of 
grace to protect their perſons and eſtates. 

In the continuation of this report, a few days after, the com- 
mittee ſaid, that upon the examination of the keepers of two 
priſons only, Newgate and the, Clink, they found ſixty-four 
prieſts and jefuits diſcharged in one year, ſome by privy-ſignet, 
others by warrants from the lords of the council, but. moſt 
of them by warrants from ſecretary Windebank, without 
any mention of the king's pleaſure *, That upon exami- 
nation of the clerk of the peace for Middleſex, and the clerk 
of the crown in the king's-bench, it was found, that within 
the compaſs of ſeven or eight years there had been ſeventy- 
four letters of grace“. Then they deſcended to particulai 
circumſtances concerning the diſcharge of ſeveral perſons con- 
demned for treaſon, all by the order of Windebank : they 


ſaid moreover, that they had diſcovered ſixty- four letters ot 


grace to ſtay the proſecution againſt papiſts, directed to ſeve- 
ral counties and judges. It was added, that indeed the king 
had power to pardon the condemned: but to command no 
turther proſecution, was contrary to law. 

The 3oth of November, the commons defired the general 
of the army to diſmiſs all popiſh officers"; and moved his 
majeſty, that all commanders and other officers in any town 
or garriſon that were papiſts, might be removed. The king 


anlwered, he knew of no papiſt that had the command of 


any place, but, however, had given orders to be more par- 
ticularly informed. 

The iſt of December, the houſe ordered the preparing ot 
a remonſtrance to his majeſty, concerning the pope's pretend- 
This was count Roſetti, who exerciſed in Eng- 
land the function of nuntio, under colour that it was neccl- 
lary to the queen for matters of conſcience. 

The 5th, the houſe ſent an order to all the juſtices of peace 
of Weſtminſter, London, and Middleſex, enjoining them to 
proceed againſt recuſants according to law, notwithſtanding 
any inhibition or reſtraint, 

In January following there was a fort of diſpute between 
the king and the commons, on account of John Goodman a 
jeſuit, who had been condemned to die, but was reprieved by 
the King. The houſcs had ſeveral conferences upon this ſub- 


letters of grace was this, they were directed to archbiſhops, biſhops, judges, 
and all other the king's officers, to ſtay all proceedings againft the peil ſous 
therein named. See the report before mentioned, 8 | 

Ihe general's anſwer was, that as ſoon as he couldy he would return an 
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ject, and at laſt agreed to join in a remonſtrance to his ma- 
jeſty, to move him that the laws might be executed againſt 

rieſts and jeſuits, and particularly againſt Goodman, The 
king, who defired to fave the jeſuit, alleged that he had 
been condemned merely for being in orders of a prieſt, and 


2 had never been condemned or baniſhed before. But the two 


— n — # 


houſes repreſented to him, that this prieſt and jeſuit had been 
a miniſter of the church of England, and had been formerly 


E cxice committed and diſcharged. In ſhort the king replied, 


that if Goodman was put to death, the proteſtants abroad 


in catholic countries might ſuffer for it; but however would 


jeave it to both houſes to do as they thought fir. Next day, 
Goodman ſent a petition to the king, which was immediately 


# communicated to the houſe of lords, wherein he ſaid, that he 


was content to dic rather than live the ſubject of fo great 
diſcontent between him and his people. As it does not ap- 

ear that the parliament inſiſted any more upon this matter, 
it is likely the king obtained his deſire, and ſaved the jeſuit's 
life. But this ſort of victory failed not to do him ſome pre- 
Judice, in that his enemies took occaſion from thence to 
repreſent, that there was no depending upon his proclama- 
tions or promiſes with reſpect to the papiſts, ſince they were 
never executed. It is not doubted but the queen ſolicited 
ſtrongly in Goodman's behalf. 

The 11th of February 1649-1, notice was given to the 
commons, that the papiſts were preparing to execute ſome great 
deſign *, and that by the quecn's oider all Roman cathulics 
fiſted evety Saturday, for the protperous [uccels of the ſame. 
Whereupon an order was made that all judg-s in their cir- 
cuits ſhould effectually put the laws in execution againſt prieſts 
and jeſuits *. 

The 17th of May the commons ordered the lord mayor 
of London, and the juſtices of peace for London, Weſtmin— 
ſter, and Southwark, to prevent papiſts from retorting to em- 
baſſadors houſes and the queen's chapels. 

The 24th, the members of the houſe had orders to bring 
in, by ſuch a time, the nainvs oi ail recuſants convict in cach 
county. 

The 2d of June, was read in the houſe of commons a bill 
for diſarming all the papiſts in the Kingdom. 

In January laſt, the commons had begun to take into con- 
ſiderat ion the contribution raiſed among the Roman catholics, 
for carrying on the late war againſt the Scots, at the inſtanceof 
the queen, who wrote a circular letter to exhort them to it. 
Walter Montague and fir Kenelm Digby (who had writ on 
the ſame occaſion to ſome of the prine:;pil of the popilh par- 
ty) were ſent for and examined, and the commons fecmed 
reſolved vigorouſly to puſh this affuir. But the queen found 
means to appeaſe them by a meſlage, whercin ſhe ſaid that 
ſhe was moved to raiſe money in that manner for the king's 
aſſiſtance, merely out of her tender affection to him; and if it 
were illegal, ſhe was ignorant of the law, but pron.tied to be 
more cautious for the future: ſhe ſaid morcover, that under- 
ſtanding the having one ſent to her from the pope was dittaſt- 
ful to the kingdom, ſhe was deſirous to give the parliament 
ſatisfaction, and in convenient time would remove him. 
This convenient time was not yet come in June tollowing, 
when the nuntio Roſctti was ſtill with the queen. But at laſt, 
the commons having ordered him to be brought to the bar of 
their houſe to be examined, he hid himſelf, and on the mor- 
row departed for Rome. Montague, Winter, and fir Kenelm 
Digby withdrew into France. 

Father Philips, the quecn's confellor, was alſo examined 
by the commons, who afterwards brought an accuſation againſt 
him to the lords, and againſt the ſuperior of the Capuchins 
belonging to the queen, Probably this accuſation was only 
to frighten and oblige them to retire. 

Thele are all the material tranſactions concerning the ca- 
tholics before the king's journey to Scotland, which will be 
mentioned hereafter, It is time to return to the Scotch army, 
which we left at Neweaſtle. 

The king had flattered himſelf that the parliament would 
eſpouſe his cauſe againſt Scotland, and furnith him with means 
to drive the Scots out of the kingdom. This was the firſt, 
or rather the only thing he recommended in his firſt ſpeech 
to both houſes. But to perceive how vain this hope was it 
needs only to be conſideted that the leading men of the party 
azainſt the king were the perſons that encouraged the Scots 
to enter England, and that this party was ſo ſuperior in the 
partament, that but few of the king's friends durſt open 


v Particularly that there were fifteen hundred in Lancaſhire, eight thou- 
ſand in Ireland, and ſeveral thouſands in South and North- \Walzs, well tur- 
niſhed with arins, and well paid and provided for. Ruſhworth, tom, iv. p. 188. 
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their mouth to ſupport his intereſt, It was this Scotch inva- 
ſion that compelled the king to call a parliament, and enabled 
the parliament to break all the king's meaſures and oblige 
him to ſuffer the redreſs of grievances. Ina word, it was 
ſolely by means of the Scots that the parliament had it in 
their power to reſtore the government to its ancient and natu- 
ral ſtate: they would therefore have acted againſt their own 
intereſt, and directly contrary to the end they propoſed, if 
they had ſupplied the king with means to drive the Scots 
out of the kingdom. Accordingly they rook not one ſtep 
tending to that end. On the contrary, it evidently appeared, 
that they conſidered the Scots as brethren, who having the 
ſame intereſt as the Engliſh, were come to aſſiſt them and act 
in concert with them, 

The gth of November, fix days after the opening of the 
parliament, fir William Widdrington, knight of the thire for 
Northumberland, ſpeaking concerning the matter of a peti- 
tion, preſented by that county, on account of the oppreſſions 
they laboured under from the Scotch army, called the Scots 
invading rebels: the houſe was ſo offended at the expreſſion, 
that Widdrington eſcaped impriſonment only by recanting, 
and promiſing to call them rebels no more. Nothing was 
more capable to ſhew the king how averſe the commons 
were from aiding him againſt the Scots. But this was not 
the only mark they gave of their intention : in the firſt place 
they thought proper to give the Scots the ſumot three hundred 
thouſand pounds, in reward for their brothcrly aſſiſtance to 
England. In the ſecond place, they found means tln opoorg 
the negotiation of peace till the 5th of Augult 1641, that is 
till al.colt all the grievances were redreticd, the triennicl bill 
paft-d, and another, that the parliament ſhould not be diſſolv— 
cd but by an act for that purpoſe. All this was very remote 
from the hopes the king had flattered himſelf with, that he 
ſhould have a ſufficient ſupply to compel the Scots to return 
home. As the troubles of Scotland were the fountain and 
origin of all that pafſ-d in this parliament, I am perſuaded 
the reader will not take it ill to ſee here a brief account of 
the negotiation of peace between the king and the Scots, 
and between Scotland and England. What follows is the 
ſubſtance of the earl of Briſtol's ſpcech to both houſes, when 
he was choſen by the lords comm:ifhoners, to give them an 
account of what had patled hitherto in that affair. 


“ The commiſſioners employed by his majeſty intend not 
to look further back into the buſineſs, than the acts of their 
own employments; they intend to give no account of the pa- 
cification interrupted nor war renewed ; no account how the 
armies in England, Ireland, and by ſea were deſigned; they 
purpoſe not to lay fault upon any man, nor to enquire into 
the cauſe why the Scots (as.they pretended from neceflity) 
were drawn to enter this kingdom; nor why the king's army 
when ſervice was to be done, was out of the way; but that 
thoſe through whoſe hands thele have pailed, may hercafter 
give their own account, 

His majeſty having called his great council at York, 
made to them two propoſitions : the firſt was, how his army 
ſhould be relieved and maintained? To this the lords refolv- 
ed to engage themſelves, and to fend depurics to London to 
negociate a ſupply. 'The ſecond propoſition was, that after 
the Scots had paſſed Northumberland, taken Newcaſtle, and 
poſſeſſed the biſhopric of Dureſm, they ſent a petition to his 
majeſty which contained in general terms a deſire to have 
their grievances taken into confid« ration. Upon receipt of 
his majeſty's anſwer, the Scotiſh lords ſent his majeſty a ſe— 
cond petition, in which they made their particular demands, 
and declared, that according to his majeſty's command they 
would advance no further into England. So his majeſty 
aſked the lords what anſwer ſhould be mace to that petiti— 
onary letter? The lords-replied, that it was impoſſible for 
them to give any well-grounded advice, unlets the true ſtate 
of his affairs, and the condition of his army were laid before 
them. Whereupon his majeſty commanded the earl of Tra— 
quair to make the narration of the Scorith buſtneſs, and their 
late acts of parliament, and the [earl of Stratford } lord lieu— 
tenant- general to give an account in what condition the ar- 
my ſtood. 

The Scots army had paſſed Northumberland without re- 
ſiſtance. They had diſputed the paſſage of the river Tyne 
at Newburn, where the Engliſh horſe retired in diſorder. 
His majeſty's foot army, conſiſting of twelve or fourtcen 


„ March 16, both houſes agrcedto petition the king to remove the papiſts 
from court. Ibid, p. 211. 
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thouſand men, in Newcaſtle, likewiſe retircd to York, whcre- 
by the town of Newcaſtle, a place of great confideration, 
was fallen into the Scots hands, and the bithopric of Dureſm 
brought vnder contribution, 

« Jn this ſtate the gentry of the biſhopric repaired to his 
mzajeſty, from whom they were referred to the earl of Strat— 
ford, who gave them this anſwer poſitively, that they could 
look for no help nor protection from the king, and there- 
fore they might uſe the beſt means they could to preſerve 
their lives and eſtates. Whereby they were forced to con- 
ſent to a very heavy contribution, though (uch without which 
the Scotiſh army could not ſubſiſt. This contribution was 
eight hundred and fifty pounds a day for the biſhopric of 
Durbam, Northumberland, and Newcafile, Theſe gentie- 
men much lamented th-ir-cftates, that the Scots ſhould be 
irritated by being proclaimed traitors. 

«© The Scots on the other hand repreſented to the king's 
commiſſioners, that being threatened with an army of thirty 
or forty thouſand men, another of ten thoufind men out of 
Ireland, and by p:oclamation dec'are.! tritois and rebels 
and having heard of another army p:oviiing, of eight or 
ten thouſand by ſhipping to hinder their trade, at leaſt their 
commerce with England, that they were drawn together by 
neceffity, as they pretended, ot defence. They further 
alleg: d, tnat it was a common diicourte, of which they had 
ſcen papers thit they thou'd be reduced into a province. 
which would be but one ſummer's work. Ther tore they 
had drawn their power together, and being afſembled, and 
their country poor; faking advant:g: of the time, white 
all thoſe armies that ſhouid oppoſe them were out of the 
wav, they were foiced to enter into England. 

„Thus the great council of the lords found that the Scots 
had increated their confines near fourſcore miles tn Engiand, 
and had paſſed the rivers of 1 weed and Tyne; and that the 
river of Tecs, the boundary of Yorkſhire, was not to be 
defended, being foidable in many places by forty horſe 
a-front. That if the Scors ſhould pals that river, there was 
no poſſibility to hinder tacm from coming to York, without 
hazarding a battie, which the earl of Strafford declared unto 
them he would not adviſe, becauſe the king's army conſiſted 
of troops that were untrained and unuſed to arms.“ i | 

„ This being th: cafe, the lords adviſed his majeſty 
that the Scots and rneir grievances might be heard. And 
whercas their complaint had been, that their petitions to 
his majeſty had been conveyed by conduits of an evil reliſh, 
that there might be choſen ſuch lords commiſhoners, of 
whoſe integrity they could nut doubt. The king was pleaſed 
to refer the choice of theſe co umiſſioners to the great coun- 
cil: and to them power was given, under the great ſeal of 
England, ro hear whatiocver tue Scots could lay before them, 
and to enter into treat- with them. 

„When bis was jpropoſed to the Scots commiſſioners, 
\ 
become poor ; that they could not think, as their affairs 
flood, of returning home; that his majeſty had reſtrained 
them from paſſing further into England; fo that a treaty in 
this exigent was worſe than a war, unleſs means might be 
thought upon how they might ſubſiſt while the treaty was 
foot, otherwiſe they ſhould be obliged to plunder the country. 

« The commiſhoners having dilpatched ſome of their com- 
pany. to acquaint his majeſty with the Scots demands, a 
commiſſion was given them by the king to treat with the 
Scots for a m.iintenance, and the commiſſioners thought, 
that inſtead of giving them any allowance, they ſhould be 
left to their proportion of that contribution of eight hundred 
and fifty pounds a day, already agreed upon by the counties, 
as leſs dithonourable than to aſſign them maintenance. Ac- 
cordingly the preliminaries were agreed upon ; the treaty 
of cellation concluded, and the commiſhoners adviſed his 
majeſty to ratify it, which was accordingly done, The par- 
liament approaching, their lordſhips adviſed his majeſty to 
transfer the treaty from Rippon to London, to which his 
majeſty conſented. 

«© To excuſe the preliminarics agreed on at Rippon, the 
earl of Briſtol added, that it was indeed hard to pay the Scots 
a contribution of eight hundred and fifry pounds a day, and 
that there was already ſome doubt that the countries were not 
able to bear it : but that on the other fide it was objected by 


the Scots, that it was impoſſible, if the payment ſhould fail, 


to keep their promiſe, or to obey his majeſty, bur that they 


- ſhould be neceſhtated againſt their will to plunder the coun- 


try. For which reaſons the earl of Strafford had declared 


* This alludes to the fix thouſind Scots ſent king Charles to the king of 
Sweden, under the command of the imarquis of Hamilton, Theſe troops 


they repreſenied, that the countries where they lay were 


that the counties of Cumberland and Weſtmoreland bels, 
under the Scots power, it was reaſonable that in ſubſidig. 
they ſhould contribute ſome help to their neighbours; |; 
he added, that the commiffioners left at Duretm had writr, 1 
that it was impoſſible for them to proceed in the agteement; 
which if it were broken on their part, the Scots would alles 
an impoſſibility to conſent to ſtarve ; fo that if ſome mess 
were not found, by which thoſe counties engaged might b. 
relieved, he was afraid all their labour and treaty would con 
to nothing. Therefore the commiſſioners, and all the lore 
engaged themſelves faithfully and truly, to declare all t! 
things to the parliament. 

„The carl of Brito! declared further, that it was f 
from the lord comn.,itivacrs purpoſe to move any ſupply | 
money from the houte of commons, but to lay the caute h. 
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tore them. Averting certainly, that if fome courſe wer: | 


not taken, the whole kingdom would be put into diſorc 
Armies would not ſtarve; retiring was not yet in the though. 
of the Scots; therefore they muſt plunder and deſtroy, 
advance into Lorbfhire, and fo farther into Enpland, to [ck 
[ubliftence ; the prevention whereot did highly import the 
King and kingdom, 


** 


Laſtly, the earl propoſed to the parFament rothe, 


thing, no lefs worthy ot confi eration, viz. that if the 8 


army were provided of a competency, it were very ftrann 


there ſhould not an equal care be had for maintaining 
king's army. He ſaid the Scots army was ſtrong and pov. r. 
ful, and little other refiſtance againſt it but the impe 
ments ot an army marching in winter; but whether {r 
fit tor a Kingdom to be truſted to accidents of frofts. wit), 
pc0/1e bred in Swedeland *, and cold comteies, be left 
then diſcretion, IIe cogſeſſed, that the Scots had ma 
great proteſtat ions, th great execrations averred 
they had no 1: o advance forward, but return han 
they ſhall h ceived ſatisſactiom: yet the commiſſions: 
did not -ive that the kingdom ſhould rely upon b. 
mites bproteſtations. Many accidents might happen 
Witt a nation come from a far country to a better, thou! 
be told the bufineſs they came about was juſt, and their 
quarrel good; who fin''ng themſelves in a fat paſture, mar 
pick quarrels with their jeaders, if they ſhould go about 
prevent them. Upon th.le grounds his lordſhip preſent 
to the general confileration, the ſap u of his majeſty's ar:: 
that it be not diſbanded; wien if it ſhould come 
paſs, Yorkſhire, and other parts of England, were left 19 
the Scots diſcretion, lis lordſhip ſaid, he durſt not fav th: 
Scots would not come forward, but that it was in that 
power if they would; and therefore he recommended tus 
repreſentation to the whole body of the kingdom, to preven 
turure dangers.” 
CI 
There was no occaſion to uſe many arguments to ind. 

the parliament to allow that the Scotiſh army ſhould be nige 
tained in England. Upon the earl of Briſtol's report, it v 
reſolved, “that the commons approve of the perſons of t 
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lords thut were commiſſioners in the late treaty, to be con 


miſſioners now to treat with the Scots commiſioners tn 
declaration, that no concluſion of theirs ſhould bind rhe cr 
mons, without their conſent in parliament,” Though! 
Scotch army was very expenſive in England, the neg! it it 
was at length ſigned. I ſhall inſert here a furmary of 
articles, that it may be ſeen, firſt, wherein confiſted the 
ferences between the king and the Scots, and the difficy' 
of the peace; and ſecondly, what the king's grand pro! 
came to, of reducing the kirk of Scotland to a perfect con 


formity with the, church of England, and perhaps of rend 


however laſted till the 7th of Auguſt 1641, when the treu:! 


ing himſelf abſolute in Scotland, as he was almoſt in Egli 


when he formed this enterprize. 


The ſubſtance of the treaty concluded between England 3: 


y 8 * * 
Scotland, the 7th day of Auguſt 1641. 


% FIRST, the Scots declare, that by their treating u 
the Engliſh parliament, they do not acknowledge any debe 
dence oi Scotland upon England, &c, 


1. The Scots fiſt demand. 


— — 


That his majeſty would be graciouſly pleaſed to com- 


mand that the acts of the late parliament, of Scotland, ma 


be publiſhed in his majeſty's name, with conſent of tb 


eſtates of parliament convenzd by his majeſty's authority, tl. 
2d of June 1640. | | 


ſerved in Germany and never in Sweden. Rapin, 
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Anſwer. © His majeſty doth in the word of a king, promiſe 
the publiſhing of the ſaid acts, with the acts to be made in 
the next ſeſſion of the ſame parliament ; and that all the ſaid 
acts have in all time coming the ſtrength of laws, &c. 

20 Dem: and. That the caftle of KE: dinburgh, and other 
ſtrengths of the king: lom ſhould be turniſhed, and uſcd tor 
detence and ſecurity ot the kingdom. 

Anſwer. “ Agreed unto. 

v1 D- mand.“ That Scotiſh men within his majeſty's do- 

minions of 1 ngland and Ireland, may be treed from cenlure 
tor ſublcribing the covenant, and be no more pretled with 
oaths and ſubſcripti ons, unwarranted by their laws, and 
contrary to their n ational oath and covenant approved by his 
qelty. 
Antier. ** Granted with regard to the ſubjects of Scotland, 
who ſhall be ſoſourners only in England or Ireland. But 
ſich mall be excepted as are ſettled inhabitants in either of 
the two kingdoms. The Engliſh and Iriſh ſhall have the 
Uke priv lege in Scotland, 

ath De: mand. * That whoſever ſhall be found, upon trial 
and examination, by the 2 5 es of either of the two parlia- 
ments, to have been the authors and cauſers of the late and 
pr. ſent troubles and combuſtion ; whether by labouring to 
make and foment diviton betwixt the king and his people, 
or betwixt the two nations, or any other way, ſhall be liable 
to the cenſure and ientence of the ſaid parliaments reſpectively, 
the Engliſh to the parliament of England. and the Scots to 
that of Scotlan !. 

Auwſver. © His majeſty 


» 
I.. 


| believeth he hath none ſuch, as 
incendiaries, about him; and therefore he can make no other 
dechira ion, thin 2 al! his Courts of juſtice are free and 
. n to all den. III s partiat nent in this kingdom | of Eng- 

Lind | is nos litting, 15 the current parliam: int 'O1 Sc otland 
hear n hing tune tine of their meeting. to cither ot 
hich, he doth nor prob bit any of his ſubjects to pretent their 
aft gri-vances avd complaints, of whatlocyer nature. 

„% An whereas it was further demande. l, thut his majeſty 
wauld be pleated not to employ any p« rton or perſons in 
office or place, tha hall be ju Aged incavable by ſentence of 
parlismient, his mays reeth ther to; nor will he make 
tlc o. heir eee without the conſent of parliament, nor 
s to his perſon. 
bd Th at their thips and goods, and all dainage 

iy be reiturec 

Anſyer., ** This i condeſcended unto, on condition it be 
reciprocal. And the Scotifh commithoners having inform- 
hat about fourſcore ſhips of Scotland are yet {tayel in 
the Engl:th ports, and are like to ſuffer much further loſs 
and dam ige; it is agreed, that \ 
granted or the deliver) 
ee | 


for 0 


Tax of 


—_— 
| ham ad 


gt! Demand. 


of them, and that four thouſand 
- prejently advanced, tor helping the preſent ſetting 

F thi {aid Nl, PS. 

ID mand. That far the lofi! 

Scat) nd hath ſoltained, and 

been way undo, reparation be made. 9 | 

Anſycr. ** The peliament of England grants to the Scots 
for this purpoſe, th» ſum of three hundred thouſand pounds, 

«© And Whereas it was detired by the Scotiſh commiſſioners, 
that the Engliſh commillioners would let them krow the' 
ſecurity, manner, and term of payment of the aforeſaid ſum, 
and of the arrears due for relief of the northern counties; it 
was agreed by order of parliament, that they ſhould have 
fourlcore thouſand pounds, with the whole arrears due to the 
army, betore the diſbanding thereof. And for paying the 
remnant of the ſaid ſum, an act of parliament of public faith 
ſhall pas for fecurity tnhercof; and that one moiety all be 
paid a: Muſummer 1042, and the other a year after, in 1643. 

"Ft Yd in like inner, W h reas it was deff red by the Scotiſh 
commiſhoner: 
addreſs them ves for payment of the forementioned ſums, 
the parhament hath appointed commiſſioners—and reſolved 
that the place of payment ſhall be the chamber of 1 068 


'5 which 15 kingdom of 
tor the vaſt charges they have 


And I:ftly, that a ſabe conduct ſhall be granted for the ſecure 
tran{,-or ring of the nonies to Scotland. 

7th. demand. That all ſuch declarations, proclamations, 
books, libels, Da as have been made a gainſt the ſubjects of 


Scotland, may be ſuppreſſed and de ſtroyed. 
Anſwer. It is agreed, that all ſuch declarations, &c. be 
reciprocally ſuppreſle din England, Ireland, and Scotland. 


Sth Demand Containing ſeveral articles. 


That zall tokens and ſhews of hoſtility upon the bor- 
A of the two Kingdoms may be taken away; and parti— 


This clauſe was uſually inſerted in treaties between England and 
Scotland, that neither of the two nations ſhould take poſleilion of 


3 


rarrants mall be preſently - 


that thev m ght know to whom they ſhould . 


1 6 


cularly, that not only the garriſons of Berwick 
may be removed, but that the works may bc ig 
the places diſmantled “. 

Anſwer. “ His maeſty is deſirous, that all things between 
the Kingdoms of England and, Scotland, 
ſame ſtate they were * before the b. 
9 8 

That there be unity in religion, and uniformity of 
1 government between the nations. 

Anſwer, © His 1 with the advice of both houſes of 
parliament, doth approve of the affectlon of his ſubjects of 
Scotland, in their defire of having a conformity of caurch- 
government between the two nations; and as the parliament 
hath already taken into confiderat! ion the retormation of church=- 
government, ſo they will procced 1 in due time, as fhall beſt 
conduce to the glory of God, the peace of the church, and 
of both kingdoms. 


& * 7 


3. That the king's majeſty and the prince come and 
reſide ſometi nes in Sc otland, 

Anſwer, * His majuſly will repair thither, as he ſha!l find 
the urgency of their allu.rs require his preſence, and his 
other conveniencics here permit. | 

„4. That the ollicers of ſlate, counſcllors and ſeſſione 
within the Kingdom of Scotland, be placed by advice pr: 
parliament. 

Anſwer. ** His m: eſt y promiſes to give car fo far to the 
informations of his parliament, and when the parliament is 
not fitting, of his council and college of juſtice, as that he 
ſhall either make choice of ſuch as they ſhall recommend 
unto him; or it he thinks another perſon fitter ame any of 
thole recommended, he thail make the ſame knov 
parliame "Ot, 
and ſeſſion, th; It if there is juſt exce 
qualitications 01 


ENGLAND, £03 


* 


and Carliſle 


4 ted, an 1 


he ted into the 
eginning of the late 


14) TY 9 


or in the und between de ee e th 
* % * 4 | * + : % 
[1 TIT 414 « 4 n The ie and 
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* 7 = % * % ! . a 7 1 
* la1d party, he may tincly nominate ſome 


(? * % P w 
other, again Brig n there ſhall be no juit exception. His 
majeſty declares alto, that the places in the college of juſtice 


2 - * 


ſhall be provided unto the ju | 5, Qua 
—— . . 

{ this anſwer cannot content the Scotiſh commiſſioners, his 
majefly remits the whole an{wer to be contidered by him, or 
his commiſtoners, at the parhament, at the next fitting 
thereof. 

“hat his majeſty would be pleaſed to place about his 
on pe erlon, in placcs of greateſt ncarneſs and truſt, ſome of 
his Scotith ſubjects. 

Anſwer. ©** His majeſty ſhall continue the ſame care which 
hitherto he hath done for their ſatisfaction in this particular; 
and not only ſo, but ſhall allo recommend the ſame to the 
prince his fon. 

* 6. That none may have place about his majeſty 
prince, but tuch as are of the reformed religion. 
Anſwer, ** His m. jeſty doth conceive, - tha 
Scotland have no intention by this propoſit on (elpec ally by 
way of demand) to limit, or preſcribe unto him the choice 
of his ſervants, but rather to ſhew their zeal to religion; 
wherein his own piety will make him do therein, that which 

may give juft ſatisfaction to his pe ople. 

66 7. That the copper- co n, which hath paſſed in 
this long time, for ſeven 1 and above as much as the 
true value and worth the reof, be newly regulated; and that 
no copper-money be coined hercafter without conſent of the 
eſtates convencd in parliament. 

Anſwer. “ His mel ſty recommends this matter to the en- 
ſuing parliament of Scotland not only concerning the copper— 


nat tt ein gellerint. 
CY 


and the 


t his ſub bjects of 


Scotland 


coin to be coined hereafter, but alſo the copper-monc\ aliea dy 
coined, how the tame ſhal! Pals in payment lor the time to 
come.“ 


? 


Aſter theſe articles, there was added to the treatv, the 
draught ot an act of oblivion, the maſt gmple that could 
which was to paſs in all the parliaments ot the 
but of which the b 


thrce kingdoms, 
nefit was not to extend to the Scotiſh pre- 
lates, the carl of Traquair, fir Robert Spotiiwood, fir John 
Hay, and Mr. Walter Balcanqual. 

The log Lowdon having carried this treaty to Scotland, 
to conimunicate it to the parliament of that kingdom, now 
allembled, returned ſome time after with twelve articles, ex— 
plaining certain paſſages of the treaty, and to which the Lng- 
liſh commiſiioners returned anſwers, that were approved, 
Theſe articles with the anſwers were added to the treaty; In 
fine, the treaty was confirmed and ratified by an act of par- 
lament inſerted at the end, to this effect : | 

« Be it therefore enacted by his majeſty, with the aflent 
of the lords and the commons in this preſent parliament 
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May 
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aſſembled, that the ſaid treaty, and all the articles thereof 
aſſented to, as aforeſaid, be and ſtand for ever ratified and 
eſtabliſhed, and have the force, vigour, ſtrength, and autho- 
rity of a law, ſtatute, and act of parliament. 

(The ſame thing for Scotland.) 

& And his majeſty for himſelf, and his ſucceſſors, doth pro- 
miſe in verbo Principis, ncver to come in the contrair of 
this ſtatute and ſanction, or any thing therein contained; 
but to hold the ſame in all points firm and ſtable, and ſhall 
cauſe it to be truly obſerved by all his majeſty's leiges, ac- 
cording to the tenor and intent thereof, for now and ever. 
Like as the parliament of both kingdoms give full aſſurance, 
and do make public faith in the name of both kingdoms 
reſpectively, for the true and faithful obſervance of this 
treaty, and whole articles thereof inviolably, hinc inde, in 
all times to come.“ 

As afterwards the king thought he had reaſon to complain, 
that the Scots had violated this treaty in two of the principal 
articles, I imagine the reader will be glad to ſee theſe two arti- 
cles at large, on which this complaint was grounded. They 
are contained in the act of oblivion in theſe words: 

It is «greed, that an act be paſſed in the parliament of 
England, that the kingdoms of England or Ireland ſhall not 
denounce nor make war upon the kingdom of Scotland, with- 
out conſent of the parliament of England: as, on the other 
part, it ſhall be enacted there, that the Kingdom of Scotland 
ſhall not denounce nor make war againſt the kingdom of 
England, or Ireland, without conſent of the parliament of 
Scotland. 

And in caſe any of the ſubjects of any of the kingdoms 
ſhall riſe in arms, or make war againſt any of the kingdoms 
and ſubjects thereof, without conſent of the parliament of 
that kingdom whereof they are ſubjects, or upon Which they 
do depend, that they ſhall be held, reputed, and demeaned 
as traitors to the ſtates whereof they are ſubjects.“ | 

It happened aiterwarcs, that the king and the parliament 
making war upon each other, the Scots ſent an army to the 
aſſiſtance of the parliament againſt the king, from whence he 
inferred, that to make war againſt him, was to make war 
againſt England. The Scots on the contrary pretended, that 
very far from making war aga'nſt England, they ſent their 
troops thither on purpole to afhſt that Kingdom. It is caſy 
to perceive, that f om the diverſity of the principles, proceeds 
the diverſity ot the conſequences. 

To finiſh in a word what relates to Scotland, I ſhall only 
ſay, that the king went thither in Avgult 1641, ſtayed there 
till the 19th of November, aflifed in perſon at the parliament 
and gave the royal aſſent to all the acts pretented to him. To 
this came the projects he had formed with regard to Scotland 
from the beginning of his reign *, | 

What has hitherto been ſaid of the parliament's behaviour 
to the king, is ſufficient to ſhew, how ſenſible the King mult 
have been of the mortifications he daily received. He had 
paſſionately deſired to be revenged of the Scots, or at Icaſt to 
drive them out of the kingdom; and he ſaw that the parlia- 
ment made them a preſent of three hundred thouſand pounds, 
to reward them ſor their coming. He hated the pre ſby terians, 
and would have bcen glad to have had it in his power to root 
out preſbyterianiſm : but he ſaw, that on the contrary, the 
houſe of commons openly took their part, and laboured to 
deſtroy epiſcopacy. His two principal miniſters in whom he 
moſt confided, were in the Tower, and he eafily perceived the 
commons intended not to flop there, fince with regard to the 
earl of Strafford, they were daily ſecking means to make 
good their charge. Two other of his miniſters had been 
forced to fly, and the appearing to be ſtill well affected to him, 
was ſufficient to render any perſon the object of the perſecu- 
tion of the commons. 

It has already been {ren after what manner the king go- 
verned for fifteen years, and the reader muſt be convinced, 
that he intended to alter the government, and procure for 
himſelf and ſucceflors a power much more extenfive than what 
was allowed him by the laws, and to which none of his pre- 
deceſſots, except Richard II. had ever pretended. I except 
not cven Henry VIII. the moſt abſolute of all the kings of 
Ingland fince William the Conqueror. But there was this 
difference between Henry VIII. and Charles I. Henry did 
whatever he pleaſed by way of parliament ; whereas Charles 
prerended to rule without parliaments, looking upon them as 
little neceſſary to the conſtitution of the government. Since 
the meeting of this parliament, ſcarce a day had paſſed, but 
the commons attacked the king's project, by declaring ille- 


2 May 2, was folemnized at Whitehall the marriage, between William 
prince of Orange, and the lady Mary, king Charles's eldeſt daughter, 


R uthworth, tom. IV. p. 240. ; 
2 Ruſhworth ſays, twenty thouſand, ſaid to be of good rank and qua- 


gal, what he had done during fifteen years, or by rigorouſly 
proſecuting the inſtruments he had uſed to execute his de. 
ſigns. It is therefore eaſy to ſee, how much all theſe mort;. 
fications muſt have touched the king, and with what impa. 
tience he bore the haughty manner in which the parliament 
acted with him. Nothing was more contrary to his tafl. x1. 
ble temper, than to be forced to ftoop to a houſe of coin. 
mons, for whom he had before ſhewn the utmoſt contempt. 
It is therefore no wonder, that in this firuation, he ſhou!q 
think of ſome way to free himſelf from reſtraint. But a flight 
attempt to compaſs this end, ſerved only to throw hm into 
irretrievable ruin. — 

I mean the project of gaining the army, and cauſing them 
to declare for the king. The king approved of the project, 
without perceiving the conſequences, having no miniſtcr about 
him that had either the inclination or ability to give him good 
counſel. I am ſenfible this is a place of dangerous rocks, on 
which a hiſtorian can very hardly eſcape ſplitting. The plot 
to gain the army, is by ſome looked upon as a chimera, a 
mere fiction, to render the king odious. But on the other 
hand, the parliament conſidered it as a real conſpiracy, and 
pretended to draw from thence an evident pioof, that the 
king's compliance with reſpect to the redreſs of grievances, 
was all diſhmulation, in expectation of an opportunity to re— 
ſtore himſelf by force to the ſtate he was in before this parlia- 
ment. This bred 1n the parliament an invincible diſtruſt of 
the King, and a reſolution to put it out of his power to break 
his word, and the means they uſed to execute the reſolution, 
occaſioned the civil wars, of which I ſhall ſpeak hereafter, It 
is therefore abſolutely neceſſary to examine this conſpiracy, 
in order to know, whether it was real or invented ; for from 
hence flow all the enſuing proccedings of the king and par- 
liament, and upon this it is that the judicious and difintereſt- 
ed reader may blame the one or the other. But before I pro- 
cced to the plot, it will be requiſite to ſay ſomething of the 
ear] of Straflord's affair, with which this has ſome connection. 

The earl had been impeached by the commons the 11th of 
November 1640; but his proceſs could not be ready to bc 
tried till the 22d of March 1640-1. The trial laſted till the 
12th of April, and then the commons, who had been always 
preſent, perceiving, doubtleſs, that the ſentence would not be 
lo rigorous as they wiſhed, reſolved to proceed agarnit the 
ear! by bill of atrainder. They voted therefore, on the 16th 
and 19th of April, that it was ſufficiently proved, that the 
earl of Straſſord had endeavoured to ſubvert the fundamen- 
tal laws of the kingdom, and introduce an arbitrary and ty- 
rannical government into the realms of England and Ireland, 
and that this was high-treaſon. On the 21ſt of the ſame 
month, the bill of attainder paſſed, with the majority of 224 
againſt 59. 

{1641} The bill met with ſo great oppoſition in the houſe 
of prers, that it was very Coubtful whether it would pals, 
or be thrown out. For which. reaſon, on the 24th was pre- 
ſented to both houſes, a petition, ſublcribed by above forty * 
thouſand inhabitants of London, ſetting forth the cauſes of 
their ſuſpicions and fears. And amongit others, that juſtice 
was not yet exccuted upon the earl of Strafford, and that there 
was reaſon to dread ſome fecret plot againſt the parliament, 
The 28th of April, the commons tent by Mr. Hyde a meflage 
to the lords, that they had received information, that the carl 
of Strafford had a deſign to make an eſcape out of the Tower: 
That the guard about him was weak, and therefore they de— 
fired he might be a cloſe priſoner, and his guard ſtrengthened, 
to which the lords conſented. The 1ſt of May the king came 
to the parliament, and in a ſpeech to both houſes, ſaid to 
this effe&t :—*© That having been preſent at the trial of the 
ear] of Strafford, he could not in conſcience conderan him of 
high treaſon, though he thought him guilty of miſdemeanors. 
Therefore he defired the lords to find ſome way to bring him 
out of this great ſtreight.“ 

The commons were much troubled and diſcontented with 
this ſpeech, and immediately adjourned till May the 3d, on 
which day great multitudes of people b repairing to Weilmin- 
ſter, inſulted and threatened the lords, as they were going 
to their houſe, crying out, Juſtice, Juſtice. | 

The ſame day Mr, Pym made known to the houſe, 
That there were divers informations given of deſperate de- 
figns both at home and abroad, againſt the parliament, and 
the peace of the nation; and that the perſons engaged 
therein were under an oath of fecrecy : That there was an 
endeavour to diſaffect the army, not only againſt the par- 
liament's proceedings, but to bring them up againſt the 


lity, ſubſcribed this petition, Tom. iv. p. 234. 

»A rabble of about fix thouſand out of the city, with ſwords, cudgels, 
and ſtavss, pretending decay of trade, and want of bread, Whitelock, 
p. 45. 
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parliament to over-awe them: That there was allo a de- 
ſign upon the Tower: and endeavours uſed for the carl of 
Stratford to eſcape: That theſe combinations at home, had 
a correſpondency with practices abroad ; and that the French 
were drawing down their forces amain to the ſea-ſide: and 
there was a cauſe to fear, their intent was upon Portl- 
mouth : That divers perſons of eminency about the queen 
were deeply engaged in theſe plots: That it was neceffary 
that the ports ſhould be ſtopped; and his majeſty defired to 
command, That no perſon attending upon the King, queen, 
or prince, ſhould depart without leave of his majeſty, with 
the humble advice ot his parliament.” 

Whereupon the houle fell into a ſerious debate of this 
matter, and were generally of opinion, that it was neceflary to 
enter into a common reſolution for the ſafety of the kingdom. 

When it is confidered in what juncture this conſpiracy was 
diſcovered to the houſe, though Mr. Pym was informed of it 
long before; that it was at a time, when the peers were, 
in tome meaſure, to be compelled to pals the bill of attainder 
atrainſt the earl of Strafford, and when the rabble were allo 
uſing violence for that purpote, there ſeems to be ground to 
ſuthect, that it was only an artifice to flir up the people, and 
induce. the lords to do as the commons defired from a fear of 
the imminent danger the kingdom was threatened with. At 
leaſt, there is reaſon to believe, this conſpi deu was greatly 
aggravate, But this is only a conjecture, which ought not 
to be relied on, till the arguments pro and con arc examined. 
However this be, the commons, after a debate, came to a 
ic{olution of taking the following proteſtation. 

& 1 A. B. do in the preſence of Almighty Cod, promile, 
vow and proteſt, to maintain and defend, as tar as lawtully 1 
may, with my lite, power, and eſtate, the true reformed 
roteſtant religion, expretled in the doctrine of the church 
of England, againit all popery and popiſh innovation within 
this realm, contrary to the ſaid doctrine : and, according to 
the duty of my allegiance, I will maintain and defend bis 
majeſty's royal perton, honour aud eſtate. : 

„ Alſo the power and privilege of parliaments, the lawful 
rights and libertics of the ſubjects, and ever) ron that 
ſhall make this proteſtation, in whatloever he thall deen the 
lawful purſuance of the ſame; and to my power, a5 tar as 
lawfully I may, I will oppole, and by all good ways 9 
means, endeavour to bring condign puniſhment on all 4 
as hall by force, practice, countels, plots, conlpire* 
otherwiſe, do any thing to the contrary, in thi« 
teftation contained : And farther, That 1 ſt 
honourable ways, endeavour to prelvive | 
betwixt the three kingdoms of nghnd, + 
land: And neither for hope, tear, or any other rel 
relinquiſh this promiſe, vow, and protcitat:on.” 


beste, Mall 


It muſt be obſerved, this proteſtation was taken on Mr. 
Pym's bare aflurance of the diſcovery of a plot, and before 
there was any proof of it. Fence it may be conjectured, 
that the thing had been determined among the learned men 
in the houſe. After that, the commons came to ſeveral re— 
ſolutions, to provide for the ſafety of the Kingdom, and the 
tovn of Portſmouth in particulur. They cammunicated to 
the lords the informations they had received, the votes they 
had paſled, and their proteſtation, defiring that every pcer 
might be ordered to take Tit. 

It was very diſticult for the lords to refuſe the commons 
deſire. In the fitſt place, they had inſpired the nation with 
ſuch a terror, that no man durſt oppoſe their reſolves for fear 
of being looked upon as having ill-deſigns, and expoled to 
inevitable ruin. Secondly, the people {till continued to ſlock 
to Weſtminſter, and openly threatencd the lords. Thirdly, 
the multitude preſented the ſame day a petition to the lords, 
demanding juſtice upon the earl of Strafford, and that their 
lordſhips would pleaſe to free them from the fears of the con- 
ſpiracy. Fourthly, on the morrow, being the fourth of May, 
the people repairing to Weſtminſter in greater numbers than 
the day before, ſome incendiarics poſted up againſt a wall in 
the Old-palace-yard, the names of fifty-fix members, calling 
them Straffordians, and betrayers of their country. Lallly, 
the ſame day the multitudes preſented to the lords another 
petition, ſaying, © That they underſtood the Tower was go— 
ing to reccive a garriſon of men, not of the Hamlets (as 
uſually) but conſiſting of other perſons under the command 
of a captain, a great confident of the carl of Strafford's, and 
that this was done to make way for the earl's eſcape.” 


© Whitelock, ſays, it was two hundred men; and that Balfour confeſſed 


tiro thouſand pounds had been offered him, to conſent to the car's efcape, 
He adds, That this tleſign was diſcovered |  * — | 
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Upon this petition, the houſe ſent fix peers to examine fir 
William Balfour, lieutenant of the Tower, concerning the 
truth of the fact. Balfour, anſwered, it was true, he had his 
majeſty's order to receive one hundred men ©, into the Tower, 
and captain Billingfly to command them, and to receive only 
ſuch men as the captain ſhould bring to him; but underſtand— 
ing now their lordſhips pleaſure, he would receive no other 
guard into the Tower but the Haimlet-men. 

The lords did farther declare, at a conference with the 
commons, that they were drawing to a concluſion $f the bill 
of attainder, but were fo encompaſſed with multitudes of 
people, that they might be conceived not to be free, and 
therefore defired the commons to join with them, to find out 
ſome way to ſend rhe people to their homes. Then they de- 
bated the proteſtation, patled it, and took the ſame. It was 
taken by tour hundred and thirty-three commoners, and one 
hundred and fix lords, including the hithops and judocs, The 
commons has ing ordered Dr. ,urgets to acquaint the mul- 
titude with tne protefiation taken by both houſes; and that 
they were deſiced to return to their homes, they forthwith de- 
parted, 4 

There are therefore two th 


There ings Khich manifeſtly appear in 
this affair. 


| I he firſt, that there was a project on toot to 
. . f 4 yo 2 . N * * - TY 4 * 

tivour the car! of Straftord's clcape, which will be ſeen mare 
clearly her alter, The lecond, that the COncourle of the 
people was privaicly procured, by fo:uc of the leading men 
of the commons, ſince, the day before, the houſe had taken 
no ſtep towards diſperſing the multitudes, though they were 
defired by. the lords, and fince they found means to cauſe the 
peo; le to retire, as lO0N as th. ) knew the lords bad rciolved 
to take the proteſtation. 

But the proteſtation was not the only effect of the con- 
(piracy. Ihe tame day, the commons ordered a bill to be 
prepare for the continuance of this preſent Parliament, that 
it might not be diflolived without the content of boch houſes. 
L hey ordered like wiſe the pro: 
whole Kingdom. 

The fame day, May the 4th, the houſe was informed, that 
ſix or eight of the conliirutors were fled, of whom Mr. 
L 5:0 09 _—_ a p p * B FAR . — 
Foy Jormin, and Mr. Henry Percy, members of the houſe, 
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They deſired alto the King to publiſh a proctamation 
tor callipg in Jermin, Percy, and other fugitives, which the 
King promiſed to do. The ſame day, the ſpeaker ſent, by 
order of the houſe, the following letter to fir Jacob Atlily, 
with a charge to communicate it to the army. | 


«$1 R, 


«© WE have had cauſe to doubt, that ſome ill afſected 
perſons have endeavoured to make a n ifu iderſtand. ng in 
the army, of the intentions of the parliament towards 
them. To take away all miſunderſtanding in that kind ; 
the houſe of commons have commanded. me to affure you, 
that they have taken the affairs of the army into their 
ſerious care: And though, for the preſent, their monies 
have not come in as they withed, and. as was due, by 
reaſon. of the many diſtractions, and other impediments 
which this houſe could no ways avoid: yet they ſreſt moſt 
aſſured, that they ſhall not only have their full pay, but the 
houſe will take their merits into their farther confideration, 
in regard they take notice, that notwithſtanding their want 
and endeavours of thoſe ill-affected perſons, they have not 
demeaned themſelves otherwiſe than as men of honour, and 
well- affected to the common-weulth 5 which this houſe takes 
in ſo good part, that we have already found out a way to pet 
meney for a good part of their pay, and will take the mot 
ſpeedy courſe we poſhbly may tor the reſt. So I remain, 


* Your very loving friend, 
„ WILLIAM LENTHALL.” 


Mean while, the committee, appointed to inquire into the 
conſpiracy, made their report in the following manner, 


ed at the key-hole of the ears door, and heard his diſcourſe with captain 
Billingtly, P. 40. 
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te That this plot confiſteth of three heads: The firſt was, 
the deſign upon the Tower, The ſecond, to engage the 
army. The third, to bring in foreign forces.” For the 


Tower, it appeared to be thus : Captain Billingſly being ex- 


amined upon oath, contelled, ** That he was acquainted with 
ſir John Suckling : That the faid fir John lately offered him 
employment in one of the king's ſhips, then at Portſmouth ; 
afterwards employment for Portugal: That this deponent 
having notice to meet at the privy-lodgings at Whitehall 
did there receive orders to get an hundred men to ſerve in 
the Tower, under him. And if he did fail, he ſhould 
anſwer it with his life. And afterwards mecting with fir 
John Suckling, and acquainting him therewith, he told him 
he would furniſh him with the ſaid number. Sir William 
Balfour, licutenant of the Tower, being examined, ſaid, that 
he had command to receive captain Billingſly with an hun— 
dred men into the Tower, who ſhould be under his com- 
mand. That the earl of Strafford at that time expoſtulating 
with him about his eſcape, told him, he would attempt no- 
thing in that kind without his privity ; and that he ſhould 
have the king's warrant for his indemnity ; and that the war- 
rant ſhould be to command him to remove the car} of Straf— 
ford from the Tower to ſome other caſtle; and he would then 
take his opportunity to eſcape; that the heutenant of the 
Tower not giving any complying anſwer thereunto, the ſaid 
earl ſent again to intreat him ro come to him, and would 
have perſuaded him to let him make an eſcape; ſaying, 
Without your concurrence it cannot be done; and if you 
will conſent thereunto, I will make you prelent payment of 
twenty-rwo thouſand pounds, beſides you ſhall have a good 
marriage for your ſon.” To which the lieutenant of the 
Tower replied, “ He was ſo far from concurring therein, that 
he was not to be farther moved in ſuch a thing.” Thus 
much the lieutenant of the Tower delivered upon his oath. 

„Colonel Goring, upon his examination in the houſe of 
commons, did confets, that fir John Suckling was the firſt 
perſon that ever made any overture unto him, concerning 
the army's marching towards London : Afterwards being in 
the queen's lodgings, he met with Mr. H. Percy, which 
was about the beginning, or middle of Lent laſt, and Mr. 
Percy told him, there was a conſultation of officers to be had, 
concerning the good of the army; and defired him to go 
along with him to his chamber, where the meeting 
was to be. There were preſent at the ſame meeting, com- 
miſlary Wilmot, colonel Aſhburnham, captain Pollard, fir 
John Berkley, Daniel O'Neal, Mr. Jermin, and himſelf : 
That Mr. Percy ſaid, there were propoſitions to be made 
which were of great concernment ; and that it was neceſlary 
there ſhould be an oath of ſecrecy taken before any thing was 
propounded : That the oath ſhould be to this purpoſe : That 
we ſhould neither directly nor indirectly diſcover any part of 
the conſultation, nor ever to think. ourſelves diffol ved from 
that oath, by any other oath which might be impoſed upon 
us hereafter : Which oath was read out of a paper, when it 
was tendered unto them; and thereupon they were ſworn, 
by laying their hands upon the bible; that he and Jermin 
were ſworn together, for the reſt had taken the oath 
before.” 

« Then three propoſitions were made to them, namely: 

« As theſe propoſitions are expreſſed in a letter which 
will be ſeen preſently, they are omitted here for brevity's ſake.” 

Ne farther ſaid, that the whole number there met, were 
of opinion, that the army ſhould not march towards London 
till a declaration bad been firſt ſent up to the parliament : 
That he the ſaid Goring anſwered, it was a nice point to in- 
terpoſe in the proceeding, of the parliament; and did pro- 
pound ſome ditficulties to allay the bufinels, to divert com- 
miflary Wilmot, and thoſe other perſons from ſo dangerous 
a buſineſs : And ſaid, that he did think it was a deſign of 
folly to undertake it; for they muſt think the Scots would 
take the advantage upon the army's removal ſouthwards, 
whoſe correſpondency was ſo great with the city; and for 
them to begin to ſhew their teeth, and not able to bite, 
would argue little prudence ; that they ſhould either under- 
take it ſo as to go through with it, or let it alone: That he 
did aſk them what ammunition they had to accommodate ſo 
great an army; and whether they could command the am- 
munition in the Tower: That Wilmot, Pollard, and Aſh- 
burnham, then made anſwer, they had no purpole to go to 
London; for to ſurpriſe the Tower, was to conquer the king- 


dom: That this, amongſt other paſlages, was part of the 


diſcourſe at the firſt meeting, 

«© That ſhortly after there was another meeting of the 
ſame perſons, and in the ſame place, in Mr. Percy's cham- 
ber, where there were propoſitions of another nature, deſpe- 
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rate and impious on the one hand, and fooliſh on the other; 
and that he endeavoured by argument to divert them, by 
propounding an impoſlibility to effect the ſame : For how 
could the army, lodged in ſeveral quarters, unpaid, and at 
ſuch a diſtance, march on a ſudden to London, and ſurprizc 
what they had in defign ? | 

* 'That Mr. Jermin was the perſon that firſt propoſed the 
marching of the army towards London: That tor his par: 
he declared himſelf abſolutely againſt it. That Mr. Jermin 
replied to him in private, “ You do not diſlike the defign, 
for you. are as ready for any wild, mad undertaking, as any 
man I know; but you diſlike the temper of thoſe perſons 
who are engaged in the bufineſs.” 

He did farther confeſs, that he propounded that Suck. 
ling might be admitted to the conſultation : But Wilmor, 
Aſhburnham, and Pollard, would not hear of it. And the; 
three did then declare themſelves againſt the army's march. 
ing towards London. 

*© Then he took occaſion to ſay, that he did acquaint ſome 
members of both houſes, whom he could name, that ther; 
were ſome of the army whom they did not think fo well o. 
were more faithful and ſerviceable to the parliament than 
they were aware of, which time would produce; and named 
them: And they did accordingly give teſtimony of his inte- 
grity, ſo far as general terms could diſcover the deſign. He 
confeſſed, that Mr. Jermin did make ſome offers unto him, 
to relinquiſh the government of Portſmouth upon ſome terms 
of advance : But he ſaid, he did not conclude any thing, for 
he would firſt ſee the performance of what was offered; ſo 
had no farther diſcourſe with him concerning that bufineſs, 
But he doth believe that Suckling and Jermin did confer 
together about the deſign. 


— — — —— 


He faid, they did defire his | 


opinion about a general; ſome were for Effex, ſome for | 


Holland ; but he, with Mr. Jermin, were for Newcaſtle, 


CC Being again examined upon his oath before the com— | 


mittee of lords and commons, and preſſed more particularly | 


to anſwer queſtions not before propoſed unto him, he did 
confeſs, that meeting with Mr. Jermin in the queen's with- 
drawing chamber, her majeſty caine and told him, the king 
would ſpeak with him; and meeting with his majeſty, he 
told him, he was minded to ſet his army in a good poſture, 
being adviſed thereto by the earl of Briſtol (as he ſaid) and 
his majeſty then commanded him to juin with Mr. Percy, 
and ſome others in that buſineſs. 

As for the defigns from beyond the ſeas, the committe- 


did make report to the houſe, that it was cleared unto them, | 


that Jermin endeavoured to have got the poſſeſſion of Port!- 
mouth ; that the king of France had drawn down great force: 
to the ſea fide; that the governor of Calice had examincd 
ſome Engliſhmen, whether the earl of Strafford's head was 
cut off? And this was in point of time, the firſt of May, accord- 


ing to the Engliſh tile, and fir Philip Cartwright, govern: | 
of Guernſey, wrote letters alſo, which came in great halls, | 


that he underſtood the French had a deſign upon that iſland, 
or ſome part of England. It alſo appeared to the committee, 


by divers of the letters which were opened coming from be- 
yond ſea, that they expected the carl of Strafford there; and 


that they hoped the horſe-leeches ſhould be ſtarved for wan 
of blood; and in ſome of thoſe letters there was advice tv 
the cardinal to beſtir himſelf betimes, to interrupt the heigh! 
of the proccedings here in England. Alſo examinations 0' 
ſome prieſts were taken in Lancaſhire, and ſent up to London, 
which were there taken the third of May, which did teſtiſh, 
that the prieſts did ſay the parliament ſhould be ſudden! 


dilfolved : For the army was to march up thither with al! | 


ſpeed, and they would be ſeconded by forces out of France; 
and that Montague did write out of France to Mr. Percr, 
(which was allo intercepted) that if he did perform what l. 
had undertaken, he would be made a knight of the garter.” 
Upon theſe depoſitions, the houſe of commons paſſed tl: 
following votes againſt Percy, Jermin, and Suckling : 
* 1. That in the Months of March and April laſt, they Cid 


conſpire to draw the army together, and employ the ſau: | 


againſt the parliament, and by force and dread thereof ! 


compel the parliament to agree to certain propoſitions by te 


contrived, and to hinder and to interrupt the proccedings © 
the parliament. , | 

*© 2. That in purſuance of the ſaid deſign, they did et 
deavour to perſuade divers members of the houſe of co: 
nions, and others, being officers of the ſaid army, that 1! 
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to ſay, Wilmot, Aſhburnham, Berkley, Pollard, and O'Nea!, 


that they were difobliged by the parliament ; thereby to in. | 


cenſe them againſt the parliament; and did hold divers coli 


ſultations with the ſaid parties, to eſlect the ſaid wicked de 


ſign; and to that purpoſe did ſet down in writing certai! 
propotit.01* 
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propoſitions, to the effect as followeth, viz, 1. The pre- 
ſereing of biſhops in their functions and votes. 2. The not 
diſbanding of the Irith army, until the Scots were diſbanded. 
2. And the endeavouring to ſettle the king's revenue to the 
proportion it was formerly, f 

« z. That for the more ſecret carriage of this plot, they 
did a (miniſter to the ſaid parties a wicked and unlawful oath, 
whereby they did {wear upon the holy evangeliſts, not to re- 
veal any thing that was ſpoken concerning the buſineſs. 

« 4, That they did propound and endeavour to perſuade 
the perſons betore named, and other officers of the army, 
to put the ſaid army into a warlike poſture, to bring them 
up to London, to make themſelves ſure of the Tower, and 
ſo by force compel the parliament to conform to their will: 
and they did endeavour to work a belief in the ſaid army, 
that the king and parliament would diſagree; and that all 
the French about the city of London would aſſiſt them: and 
to the great {ſcandal of the King, that the prince and the 
earl of Neweaſtle were to meet the army at Nottingham, 
with a thouſand horſe ; that Suckling, to compaſs the deſign 
of gaining the Tower, did contrive that an hundred men, 
under captain Billingfly, ſhould be deſigned for that pur- 
pole, when the opportunity was offered, to the end the 
city of London ſhould not be able to make any refiftance, when 
the ſa d army ſhould come up; and Suckling, by the means 
and plot aforeſaid, did thereby endeavour that the carl of 
Stratford, then priſoner in the Tower, might the better com- 
paſs his eſcape.“ 


Beſides the fore-mentioned depoſitions, here is a teſtimony 
of one of the chief conſpirators, of which the parliament 
made great uſe. It is Percy's letter, after his flight into 
France, to his brother the earl of Northumberland. 


ce WHAT with my own innocency, and the violence 
1 hear is againſt me, I find myſelf much diſtracted. I will 
not aſk your counſel, becauſe it may bring prejudice upon 
you; but J will, with all faithfulneſs and truth tell you what 
my par: hath been, that at leaſt it may be declared by you, 
whatſocver becomes of me. 

«© When there was fifty thouſand pounds ready, defigned 
by the parliament for the Engliſh army, there was, as I take 
it, a ſudden demand by the Scots at the ſame time of twenty- 
five thouſand pounds, of which there was fifteen thouſand 
pounds ready ; this they prefied with ſuch neceſſity, as the 
parliament, after an order made, did think it fit for them to 
deduct ren thouſand pounds out of the fifty thouſand pounds 
formerly granted: upon which the ſoldiers in our houſe were 
much ſcandalized ; amongſt which I was one, and fitting by 
Wilmot and Athburnham, Wilmot ſtood up, and told them, 
that it the Scots could thus procure money, he doubted not 
bat the officers of the Englith army might eafily do the like. 
But the firſt order was reverſed notwitſtanding, and ten thou- 
ſand pounds given to the Scots. This was the cauſe of many 
diſcourſes of diſlike amongſt us, and came to this purpole, 
that they were diſobliged by the parliament, and not by the 
King : this being ſaid often one to another, we did reſolve, 
Wilmot, Aſhburnham, Pollard, O'Neal, and myſelf, to make 
ſome expreſſions of ſerving the king in all things he would 
command us, that were honorable for him and us, being 
likewiſe agreeing to the fundamental laws of the Kingdom, 
that ſo far we would live and die with him : this was agreed 
upon with us, not having any communication with others 
that I am coupled now withal : and further, by their joint 
conſent, I was to tell his majeſty thus much from them; 
but withal, I was to order the matter ſo as the king might 
apprehend this as a great ſervice done to him at this time, 
when his affairs were in ſo ill a condition, and they were moſt 
confident that they would engage the whole army thus far; 
but further they would undertake nothing, becauſe they 
would neither infringe the liberties of the ſubjects, nor de- 
{troy the laws; to which I and every one conlented ; and 
having their ſenſe, I drew the heads up in a paper, which 
they all approved when I read it; and then we did, by an 
oath, promiſe one another to be conſtant and ſecret in all 
this, and did all of us take that oath together : then, I ſaid, 
Well, firs, I muſt now be informed what your particular de- 
fires are, that ſo I may be the better able to ſerve you; 
which they were pleaſed to do; and fo I did very faithfully 
ſerve them therein as far as I could. This is the truth, and 
and all the truth upon my ſoul, in particular diſcourſes. 

After that we did fall upon the petitioning to the king 


The word Formerly is very ambiguous ; for it may ſignify either the 
king's lawful revenues, or thoſe he enjoyed juſt before this parliament, 
apin. | 
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and parliament for monies, there being fo great arrears due 
to us, and fo much delays made in the procuring of them; 
but that was never done. 

*© 1. Concerning the biſhops ſun&ions and votes. 

*© 2. The not ditbanding of the Irith army, until the Scots 
were diſbanded too. by 

„ 3. The endeavouring to ſettle his majeſty's revenue to 
that proportion it was formerly J. 1 

And it was refolved by us all, if the king ſhould r-quire 
our afliſtapce in thoſe things, that as far as we could, we 
might contribute thereunto, without breaking the laws of 
the kingdom; and in caſe the king ſhould be denicd theſe 
things being put to them, we would not flv trom him: all 
theſe perſons did act and concur in this as well as I. This 
being all imparted to the king by me from them, I perceived 
he had bcen treated with by others, concerning ſome things 
of our army; which agreed not with what was propoſed by 
me, but inclined to a way more ſharp and high, not having 
limits either of honour or law. TI told the king he might be 
pleaſed to conſider with himſelf, which way it was fit for 
him to hearken unto; for us, we were reſolved not to depait 
from our grounds; we ſhould not be diſpleaſed, wholoever 
they were, but the particular of the defigns, or the perſons, 
we defired not to know; though it was no hard matter to 
gueſs at them. In the end, I believe the danger of the one, 
and the juſtice of the other, made the king tell me, he 
would leave all thoughts of other propoſitions but ours, as 
things not practicable: but defired, notwithſtanding, that 
Goring and Jcrmin, who were acquainted: with the other 
proceedings, ſhould be admitted amongſt us. I told him 1 
thought the other gentry would never conſent to it, but I 
would propoſe it; which I did, and we were all much againſt 
it: but the King did preſs fo much, as at the laſt it was con- 
lented unto ; and Goring and Jermin came to my chamber; 
there I was appointed to tell them, after they had ſworn to 
ſecrecy, what we had propoſed ; which I did. But before 
[ go into the debate of the way, I mult tell you, Jermin 
and Goring were very carneſt Suckling ſhould be admitted: 
which we did all decline, and I was defired by all our men 
to be reſolute in it, which I was, and gave many reaſons : 
whereupon Mr. Goring made anſwer, he was engaged with 
Mr. Suckling his being employed in the army; but for his 
mecting with us, they were contented to pals it by: then we 
took up again the ways which were propoſed; which took 
great debate, and theirs differed from ours in violence and 
heat; which we all proteſted againſt, and parted, diſagree— 
ing totally, yet remitted it to be ſpoken of by me and Jermin 
to the king, which we both did; and the king, conſtant to 
his former relolutions, told him, theſe ways were all vain 
and fooliſh, and he would think of them no more. I omir 
one thing of Mr. Goring, he defired to know how the chief 
commanders were to be diſpoſed of : for if he had nor a con- 
dition worthy of him, he would not go with us: We made 
anſwer, that no-body thought of that; we intended, if we 
were ſent down, to gc all in the fame capacity we were in. 
He did not like that by any means, and by that did work 
ſo with Mr. Chudleigh, that there was a letter ſent by ſome 
of the commanders to make him lieutenant general: and 
when he had ordcred this at London, and Mr. Chudleigh 


had his inſtructions, then did he go to Portimouth, pretend- 


ing to be abſent when this was working: we all deſired my 
lords of Eflex and Holland; but they ſaid, it there were a 
general, they were for Newcaſtle : they were pleated to give 
report, that I ſhould be general of the horſe, But I proteſt, 
neither to the king, or any elſe, did I ever ſo much as think 
of it. My lord of Holland was made general, and fo all 
things were laid aſide. And this is the truth, and all the 
truth I know of theſe proccedings : and this I will and do 
proteſt unto you upon my faith. And Wilmot, Aſhburnham, 
and O'Neal, have at ſeveral times confeſſed and ſworn, I 
never ſaid any thing in the buſineſs, which they did not every 
one agree unto and juſtiſyv. This relation I ſent you, rather 
to inform you of the truth of the matter, that you may the 


better know how to do me good; but I ſhould think myſelf 


very unhappy to be made a betrayer of any body, What 
concerned the Tower, or any thing elſe, I never meddled 
withal, nor ever ſpoke with Goring, but that night before 
them all; and I ſaid nothing but what was conſented unto b 

every party : I never ſpoke one word with Suckling, Car- 
narvan, Davenant, or any other creature. Methinks, if my 
friends and kindred knew the truth and juſtice of the matter, 
it were no hard matter to ſerve me in ſome mealure ©,” 


Upon the reading of this letter, commiffary Wilmot was committed to 
the Tower, Colonel Aſhburnham to the King's-vench, and captain Pollard 
to the Gatc-houſe, Diurn. Occ. p. 138. 

| This 
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This letter ſhews plainly there was really a project to 
gain the army, and engage them to ſerve the king againſt 
the parliament, and that the king knew and approved the 
lame. 

The 16th of June, the committee appointed to examine 
the affair of the plot to ſeduce the army, made a ſecond 
report to the houſe, and cauſed ſeveral depoſitions to be 
read, | 

The firſt was captain Billingſly's, who confeſſed, that fir 
John Suckling had invited him to take upon him the com- 
mand of the hundred men that were to be ſent to guard the 
Tower. 

The ſecond, Mr. Nutt's, whereby it appeared that the earl 
of Strafford's eſcape was projected. 

The third, lieutenant colonel Ballard's, who ſaid, that 
captain Chudlcigh brought down to the army many propoſi- 
tions; ſome of which were, that colonel Goring ſhould be 
licutenant general, and that the prince and the carl of New- 
caſtle would be in Nottinghamſhire with a thouſand horſe, 
ready to join with the army. 

The fourth was Willis's, who declared, that the French 
were to favor the enterprize; that the clergy would at their 
own charge fend two thouſand horſe; and that the prince 
was to come down to the army. 

The houſe was further informed, that the officers who had 
undertaken to ſerve the king, had communicated to him the 
draught of a petition, which was to be directed to the king 
and parliament from the army: that they hoped to get it 
ſubſciibed by molt of the officers, and that the king, after 
reading it, had approved of the ſanie, and writ at the bottom 
of thele two letters, C. R. in token of his approbation. 

Theſe are the grounds whercon was built the reality of 

the plot, which was extremely injurious to the king, by the 
Gifrult it bred in the minds of moſt of the members of par- 
lament, and of the nation in general, But it muſt be added, 
that King Chatles's favourers call it a mere chimera, even to 
this dar. For my part, I cannot help ſaying, that I believe 
there was ſome truth in it; but I am of opinion, that the 
hcads of the contrary party to the King, greatly aggravated 
the circumſtances and conſequences, in order to cauſe to pals 
the more cafily the bill of attainder of the carl of Strafford, 
and the act ſor the continuance of the parliament, to which 
the King gave the royal aſſent the ſame day, and in this ſame 
juncture. And what confirms me the more in this opinion, 
s, the very arguments themſelves alleged by the king's friends 
to ſhew that it was a fiction to render the King odious : for 
they cannot help owning there was a project to engage the 
army to declare for the king. They ſay only, that the end 
propoſed by the authors of this project, was to hinder the 
army from being ſeduced to eſpouſe rhe intereſt of the parlia- 
ment. But fi:ift, there appears not the leaſt fign of the pre- 
tende ſole end, either in the depoſitions of the witneſſes, or 
in Percy's letter, or in the reports of the committee appoint- 
ed to examine the affair. Secondly, the king, whom the 
parliument fo often reproached afterwards with this plot, ne- 
ver uſed that reaſon to excuſe the authors. In the third place, 
it is not probable, the officers ſhould have any ſuch purpoſe, 
ſince at that time the army was too much diſpleaſed with 
the parliament to offer any ground to fear they ſhould be fe- 
duced to declare againſt the king. The moſt plauſible thing 
they ſay, is that there never was any expreſs defign to march 
the army to London, upon which however the commons 
chicfly infiſted. The denial of this circumſtance was what 
the king ſolcly adhered to, as will hereafter appear. He 
called God to witneſs he never knew of any ſuch defign. 
But he never denied poſitively his having been informed of 
a deſign to engage the army to his fide. We muſt therefore 
carefully diſtinguiſh two things in this conſpiracy, namely, 
the deſign of gaining the army, which clearly appears; and 
the deſign of marching the army to London. It appears 
by the depoſitions, that this deſign was propoſed in the aſ- 
ſembly of officers, but was not approved. So the king could 
alürm he knew not of it, becauſe indeed it was never re— 
ſolved, though he was not ignorant of its having been pro- 
poſed, 

In Percy's letter there is a circumſtance which may very 
much conduce to clear the affair. There were, as he ſays, 
two ſets of people, who formed at the ſame time a defign to 
engage the army for the King, without having communicated 
their thoughts to one another. The firſt were Percy, Wil- 
mot, Aſhburnham, and Pollard. The ſecond, Jermin and 
Goring, whoſe views reached much further, and who pro— 
poſed to march the army to London. For though Goring 
in his depoſition afirmed, he had done his utmoſt to dil- 
ſuade the reſt from this deſign, he is faid however to be the 
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firſt mover of it, If Percy's letter is to be credited, the king 
had at firſt liſtened to Jermin and Goring ; but upon Percy”; 
repreſentation, had rejected their project as impracticable, and 
laid afide all thoughts of it. The King's friends confound 
theſe two projects, and all their proofs are directed againſt 
that of Jermin and Goring, without meddling with Percy's, 
And becaule the parliament could not fully prove there was 
an expreſs reſolution to bring the army to London, they con- 
clude that the conſpiracy in general was only a fiction and 
impoſture. But though there had never been a ſettled defign 
to march the army to London, it may be true however, that 
endeavours were uſed to gain them, and that the king approy- 
ed of the deſign, In ſhort, the king's friends do not deny 
that the draught of the petition was communicated to him, 
before it was recommended to the officers of the army toi 
their ſubſcription. Of this petition I am ſtill to ſpeak, in 
order to clcar this point fully. 

It is ſtrange this petition, which has made ſo much noiſc, 
ſhould never be produced, cither by the parliament in ſupport 
of their charge, or by the king for his own vindication. It is 
true, the king afterward spretended he had recovered a copy, 
but did not think fit to produce it, though he affirmed it to 
be very innocent. This gives occafion to ſuſpect there was 
ſomething prejudicial to him. The earl of Clarendon has 
inſerted in his hiſtory a petition, which he attures to be word 
for word the ſame as was ſigned by the king with C. R. 
But it is evident this cannot be the petition in queſtion, us 
the reader will perceive. 


“ To the king's moſt excellent majeſty ; the lords ſpiritual 
and temporal ; the Knights, citizens, and burgefles now 
afllembled in the high court of parliament, the humble 
petition of the officers and ſoldiers of the army. 


* HUMBLY ſheweth, that although our wants have 
been very preſſing, and the burthen we are become unto 
thelc parts (by reaſon of thoſe wants) very grievous unto us : 
yet lo have we demeancd ourſelves, that your majeſty's great 
and weighty affairs in this preſent parliament have hitherto 
received no interruption, by any complaint, either from us 
or againſt us: a temper not uſual in armies; eſpecially 5 
one deſtitute not only of pay, but alſo of martial diſcipline 
and many ot its, principal officers; that we cannot but attri⸗ 
bute it lO a particular bleſang of Almighty God, on our moſt 
hearty affections and zeal to the common go d, in the bappy 
ſucceſs of this parliament, to which, as we thould have been 
ready hourly to contribute our deareſt blood, ſo now that it 
hath pleaſed God to maniteſt his bleſſing fo evidently therein 
we cannot but acknowledge it with thankfulneſs ; as like⸗ 
wile his great mercy, in that he hath inclined vour majcſty's 
royal heart o to co operate with the wiſdom of parJiamcn! 
as to effect fo great and happy a reformation upon the for- 
mer diſtempers of this cl.urch and common-wealth ; as firf 
in your majeſty's gracious condeſcending to the many impor. 
tant demands of our neighbours of the Scotiſh nation : fe. 
condly in granting ſo free a courſe of juſtice againſt all delin- 
quents of what quality foever : thirdly, in the removal of al 
thole grievances wherewith the ſubjects did conccive eithe. 
their hberty of perſons, property, or eſtate, or freedom ot 
conſcience, prejudiced : and laſtly, in the greateſt pledge of 
ſecurity that ever the ſubiects of England reccived trom thi 
ſovereign, the bill of triennial parliament, | 

“ Theſe things ſo graciouſly accorded unto by vour in. 
jeſty, without bargain or compenſation, as they are more 
than expectation or hope could extend unto, ſo now the! 
are certainly fuch, as all loyal hearts ought to acquieſce in 
with thankfulneſs; which we do with all humility, and da 
at this time, with as much earneſtnels as any, pray 3 wiſh 
that the kingdom may be ſettled in peace and quietneſs 0 
that all men may, at their own homes, enjoy the bleſſed froit ; 
of your wiſdom and juſtice, _ 85 

60 But it may pleaſe your excellent majeſty, and this his! 
court of parliament, to give us leave, with grief and an- 
guiſh of heart, to repreſent unto you, that we hear th; 
there arc certain perſons ſtirring and pragmatical, who in- 
ſtead of rendering glory to God, thanks to your majelty, 
and acknowledgment to the parliament, remain vet as un- 
ſatisfied and mutinous as ever; who, whilſt all the reſt of 
the kingdom are arrived even beyond their wiſhes, are * 
forging new and unreaſonable demands ; who, whilſt all 
men of reaſon, loyalty, and moderation, are thinking how 
they may provide for your majeſty's honour and plenty, in 
return of lo many graces to the ſubject, are fill attempting 
new diminutions of your majeſty's Juſtaregalities, which ever 
muſt be no leſs dear to all honeſt men, than our own frec- 

dom? ; 
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dome; in fine, men of ſuch turbulent ſpirits, as are ready td 
ſacr.iice the honour and welfare of the whole kingdom to 
their private fancies, whom nothing elle than a ſubverſion of 
the whole frame of government will ſatisfy : far be it from 
dur thoughts to believe, that the violence and unreaſonable- 
(of ſuch Kind of perſons can have any influence upon the 
rudcnce and juſtice of the parliament. But that which 
begete the trouble and diſquiet of our loyal hearts at this 
bprelent, is, that we hear thoſe ill- affected perſons are backed 
in their violence, by the multitude and the power of raiſing 
umults; that thouſands flock at their call, and beſet the 
vartiament, and Whitehall itſelf ; not only to the prejudice 
of that freedom which is neceflary to great councils and judi- 
Stories, but poſſibly to ſome perſonal danger of your ſacred 
majeſty, and the Peers. 

ATJhe vaſt conſequences of theſe perſons malignity, and 
of the licentiouſneſs of thoſe multitudes that follow them, 
canfidered in molt deep care and zealous affection for the 
ſafety of your ſacred majeſty, and the parliament ; our hum- 
ble petition 1s, that in your wiſdom you would be pleaſed to 
remove ſuch dangers, by punithing the ringleadets of theſe 
tmplts, that your majeſty and the parliament may be ſe- 
cured from ſuch inſolencies hereafter. For the ſuppreſ- 
ſing of which, in all humility we offer ourſelves to wait upon 
you (if you pleaſe) hoping we ſhall appear as conſiderable in 
the way of defence to our gracious ſovereign, the parliament, 
our religion, and the eſtabliſhed laws of the kingdom, as what 
number ſaever ſhall audaciouſly preſume to violate them: fo 
ſhall we, by the wiſdom of your majeſty and the parliament, 
not only be vindicated from precedent innovations, but be 
{ccured from the future, that are threatened, and likely to 
produce more dangerous effects than the former. 

* And we ſhall pray, &c.“ 


Give me leave to make ſome remarks on this petition, in 
order to ſhew, that it cannot be the ſame that was commu— 
nicated to the king, and ſubſcribed by him with the letters 
C. R. in token of his approbation. 

In the firſt place, it evidently appears, this was drawn up 
at London, at the very time when the multitudes repaired to 
Weſtminſter, which happened not till the 3d and 4th of 
May, there having been no ſuch concourſe of people before, 
and this laſting only two days. But it will be ſeen hereafter, 
that the king himſelf ſaid, that this petition, which he ſigned 
with C. R. was brought to him from the army, and that 
after having read it, he approved of it, as being very inno- 
cent. If the petition communicated to the king had been 
prepared in the army, it cannot be this, fince thoſe that pen- 
ned it, could not foreſee the riotous aſſemblies at Weſtmin- 
ſter on the zd or 4th of May, which however they ſpeak of 
as then in being. And if it was drawn at London, as it 15 
very likely, it cannot be that which was communicated to 
the King, fince he affirmeth, it was brought to him trom 
the army. | 

It will be ſaid perhaps, that this petition might be prepared 
at London the 3d or 4th of May, at the time of the con- 
courſe, that it was ſent ta the army, and then brought back 
to London to be communicated to the king. Bur allowing 
only a forthight for thoſe journies from London to York, and 
from York to London, and for communicating it to the ofh- 
cers diſperſed in different quarters about the country, the pe- 
tition would have come too late to the king, and have been 
entirely uſeleſs, ſince the riots were ceaſed, the earl of Straf- 
ford dead, and the king had paſſed the. bill for the continu— 
ance of the parliament. It would have been therefore very 
prepoſterous for the king to approve of this petition at ſuch a 
juncture. 

Secondly, the earl of Clarendon intimates, this petition was 
projected and drawn long before the 3d and 4th of May, by 
the very officers who were afterwards accuſed of the conſpi- 
racy, He ſays, after the king had fublcribed it, it was car- 
ried down to the army, and ſigned by ſome officers, but was 
ſuddenly quaſhed, and no more heard of till the diſcovery of 
the pretended plot, of which more in its place. This is a 
clear evidence, that the petition the king ſubſcribed with C. R. 
had been communicated long before the 3d or 4th of May, 


t Whitelock's account of this matter is thus: the officers put themſelves 
into a junto of ſworn ſecrecy, drew up ſome heads by way of petition to the 
&ing and parliament, “For money for the army. Not to diſband before the 
Scots. To preſerve biſhops votes and functions. To ſettle the king's re- 
venues.” The army being tainted from hence, met, and drew up a letter, 
& petition, which was ſhewed to the king, and approved and ſigned by him 
vith C. R. and a direction to captain Leg, that none ſhould ſee it but fir Ja- 
cob Aſhley : the main drift was, That the army might be called up to at- 
tend the ſafety of the king's perſon, and parliament's ſecurity, or that both 
mics might be diſbanded,” Memorials, p. 46. 
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the day of the diſcovery of the plot. But if this be ſo, how 
could the authors of the petition ſpeak of the riots on the 3d 
and 4th of May, as actually in being? The petition ſubſcrib- 
ed by the king, cannot therefore be the ſame that the lord 
Clarendon has inſerted in his hiſtory. 

In the third place, the officers who intended to gain the 
army to the king, and who, according to the lord Clarcndon, 
projected likewite the petition to the king and parliament 
which was approved by his majeſty, propoled as their 
end, © To preſerve the biſhops votes and functions, to 
hinder the diſbanding the Iriſh army till that of the Scots 
was diſbanded too, and to ſettle the king's revenues.” But 
in the petition above there 15 no mention of any of theſe 
articles *, 

Laſtly, it will hercafter be ſcen, that the king, to juſtify his 
ſigning the petition, ſaid nothing more was requiued in it, 
than the ſettling of the government upon the ſaine foot as 
under queen Elizabeth. But in the petition given us by the 
lord Clarendon as ſubſcribed by the king, there is nothing 
like it, Et zabeth not being name* in its, | 

Before I conclude this matter, I muſt not forget what has 
been ſaid concerning Percy's letter to his brother the carl of 
Northumberland. It is pretended that Perey, endeav ouring 
to elcape into France, was known at the ſca-ſide, and wound- 
ed by tome perſons who would have ſtopped him: that get- 
ting trom them, and fly ing to the carl of Northumberland's, 
that lord prevailed with ſome of the leading men of the com- 
mons, particularly Mr; Pym, that his brother's eſcape ſhould 
be connived at, on condition he would write the letter above— 
mentioned, as if it was writ in France, It is caſy to perceive 
that hereby the relation in that letter 13 deſigned to be ren— 
dered ſuſpected of falſhood. But I do not find, it is poſitively 
affirmed, or that any proofs are produced to dilcover the for- 
gery. The whole amounts to a bare aſſertion, that the plot 
in queſtion was a fiction, a chimera, an impoſture : that the 
Parliament curtailed the depofitions of the witnefles, omitting 
every thing that ſerved to juſtify the king: that the conte- 
rences in Percy's chamber, were free converſations between 
friends, of whom ſome were members of parliament : that 
the depoſitions of the witneſſes were fitter to demonſtrate there 
was never any conſpiracy to ſeduce the army, than to prove 
there was really any ſuch thing. But upon the whole, we 
mult take as good proofs the bare aſſertion of thoſe who relate 
theſe facts, which they have not clcaied in the leaſt l. 

As the king was frequently reproached with this conſpi- 
racy afterwards, I thought it neceflary to give a juſt idea of 
the thing, that the reader may be the better able to judge 
of the objections and anſwers I ſhall have frequent occaſion 
to mention, It is now time to procecd to the lord Strat- 
tord's trial. 

It it is not ſuppoſed, that Charles I. from the beginning of 
his reign to the time of this laſt parliament, had formed a de- 
ſign to eſtabliſh in England an arbitrary government, it will 
be almoſt impoſhble to underſtand his hiſtory, and particu- 
larly this ſecond part. But, upon this ſuppoſition, which to 
me appears inconteſtable, all ditticulties vaniſh. It is not ſur- 
prizing to ſee the king's council, his miniſters, favourites, the 
ſtar- chamber, high-commithon, judges of the realm, in a word, 
all perſons in public employment, intent upon one ſingle point, 
I mean, the ſtretching of the royal authority as far as lay 
in their power, It is not ſurprizing to ſee the implacable 
hatred of the houſe of commons to the king's miniſters, and 
particularly to thoſe who were moſt truſted by his majeſty, 
and believed the chiet authors of the public evils. Among 
theſe, the earl of Strafford was confidered as the molt danger- 
ous, becauſe the molt able, and becauſe his two high poſts 
of preſident of the court of York, and Jord-licutenant of Ire- 
land, afforded him frequent occaſions to ierve the king effec- 
tually, and afliſt him to execute his deſigns. Accordingly he 
was the firſt the commons attacked, eight days after the open- 
ing of the parliament, The impeachment and trial of this lord, 
containing many remarkable things, {ome whereof are, as I 
may ſay, above the comprehenſion of foreigners, by reafon of 
the great difference between the laws and cuſtoms of Eng- 
land, and thoſe of the other ſtates. It would therefore be too 
difficult a taſk for me to undertake to give a particular account 


The lord Clarendon ſays, that Goring, who propoſed the marching of 
the army to London, being diſguſted at having that propoſal rejected and 
rediculed, did, the tame, or the next day, whereon he had propoſed it, 
diſcover all, and more than had paſſed, to the earl of Bedford, and the lords 
Say and Kimbolton; but as dangerous as the deſign was afterwards alleged 
to be, it was not however communicated to the parliament till about three 
months after. Clarendon, tom. I. p. 195. 


h Mr. Nalſon, who took upon him to ſatisfy the king againſt the falſe ac- 
cuſations of his enemies, as he ſays himfelt in his introduction, paſſes over 


this article very ſlightly. 


Sce the end of vol, I, of his Collections. Rapin. 
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of all the circumſtances of this famous trial, which have been 
collected in a large volume in folio. For this reaſon I ſhall 
content myſelf with giving a general idea of it, ſuch as I think 
proper to ſatisfy the reader's curioſity. 

There is no doubt, when the commons impeached the earl 
of Strafford, his ruin was reſolved by the leading men of that 
houſe. The earl being looked upon as the moſt powerful, 
and moſt in favour of all the king's miniſters, and as the 
principal author of the miſeries of the kingdom, this was ſuf- 
ficient to make it thought requiſite to ſacrifice him to the 
public. I do not think it neceſſary to ſeek other motives of 
this rcſolution, or to aſcribe it to more ſecret cauſes. Since 
the parliament undertook to redreſs grievances, and reſtore 
the government to its ancient ſtate, nothing was more natural 
than to puniſh ſuch as had helped to unhinge it, and among 
theſe the carl of Strafford was the principal, and conſequently, 
the fitteſt to ſerve for example to thoſe, who ſhould in time 
to come engage in the like enterprize. But befides this, he 
had made himſelf many enemies by his imperious behaviour, 
to which great miniſters, who are ſecure of their maſter's 
favour, are generally but too liable. Moreover, he had de- 
ſerted the people's intereſt, after having ſtrongly ſupported 
it, whilſt a member of the houſe of commons, and devoted 
himſelf entirely to the King. This ſufficed to render him 
odious, and the commons, when they impeached him, knew 
they could not do any thing more grateful to the people. 
He was therefore accuſed of high-treaſon, not that in the 
ſhort time, ſince the opening of the parhament, the com- 
mons could have any certainty of his being guilty of that 
crime, but upon a certain public evidence, and the inward 
conviction of moſt of the members. After his being ſent to 
the Tower upon this impeachment, the houſe conſidered of 
the articles on which they were to ground his accuſation, and 
when they were brought to the lords, proofs were ſought to 
ſupport them '. 

Theſe articles, to the number of twenty-eight, tended to 
prove in general, that the carl of Strafford had endeavoured 
to ſubvert the fundamental laws of the ſtare, and eſtabliſh an 
arbitrary power. So, though each of the pretended crimes, 
whercot he was accuſed, could not be accounted high-treaſon, 
the houſe pretended, that all together manifeſtly ſhewed nis 


defivn, and the means he had employed to accompliſh it, The 
4 K . 
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ſubſtance of the twenty- eight articles, is as follow 

« J. That he being preſident of the king's council in the 
north parts of England, had procured to himſelf a commiſſion, 
with inſtructions annexed, whereby power was given to him 
to determine all offences, ſuits, &c. within certain precincts 
therein ſpecitied, and in ſuch manner as the faid inſtructions 
did appoint, according to the proceedings of the ſtar-cham- 
ber. By virtue of which commiſſion, he had exerciſed an 
exorbitant and unlawful jurifdiction over the perſons and 
eſtates of his majeſty's ſubjects in thoſe parts, to their ruin. 

„ II. That at'the aſſizes held for the county of York, he 
did publicly declare and publiſh before the people, that ſome 
of the juſtices were all for law, and nothing would pleafe them 
but law ; but they ſhould find,“ That the king's little finger 
{ſhould be heavier than the loins of the law.” 

„III. That betng lord-deputy of Ircland, he did ſay in a 
public ſpeech, that Ircland was a conquered nation, and that 
the king might do with them what he pleaſed : and ſpeaking 
of the charters of former kings of England, made to the city 
of Dublin, he further then ſaid, that their charters were no— 
thing worth, and did bind the King no farther than he 
pleaſed. 

« IV. That Richard carl of Cork, a peer of Ireland, hav- 
ing ſucd out proceſs in courle of law, for recovery of his 
poſſeſſions, from which he was put, by colour of an order 
made by the lord Strafford and the council; he, the ſaid lord 
Strafford threatened the ſaid earl to impriſon him, unleſs he 
would ſurceaſe his ſuit, and ſaid, that he would have neither 
law nor lawyers diſpute or queſtion his orders. 

„That the ſaid carl of Cork having conteſted the validity 
of an order of the council made in Ireland, in the time of 
king James J. the lord Strafford had ſaid, that he would make 
the {aid carl and all Ireland know, that ſo long as he had the 
government of that Kingdom, any act of ſtate there made, or 
to be made, ſhould be as binding to the ſubjects of that king- 
dom, as an act of parhament. And that he did ſundry other 


i The committee appointed to draw the articles of accuſation againſt him, 
were, Mr. \Whitelock the chairman, the lord Digby, fir Walter Earl, Mr. 
Pym, Hampden, Hollis, Stroud, Selden, St. John, Maynard, Palmer, 
Glyn. Whitclock, p. 39. | 

L "Theſe articles filled two hundred ſheets of paper. As ſome of the 
rreaſons charged upon him were of fouſtcen years ſtauding, the earl defired 
three months time to make his anſwer, but was allowed only till the 24th of 


February, Whitelock, p. 14.— The chief mauager during the Whole trial 
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times, and upon ſundry other occaſions, by his words and 
ſpceches, arrogate to himſelf a power above the fundamental 
laws and eſtabliſhed government of that kingdom, and ſcorncd 
the ſaid laws and eſtabliſhed government, 

* V. That he did give, and procure to be given, againſt 
the lord Mountnorris, (then a peer of Ireland, vice-treaſurer, 
and receiver. general of that kingdom, and treaſurer at war, 
and one of the principal ſecretaries of ſtate, and keeper of 
the privy-ſignet of the ſaid kingdom) a ſentence of death by 
a council of war, called together by the ſaid earl of Strafforq, 
without any warrant, or authority of law, or offence deſerving 
any ſuch puniſhment. 5 

* And he the ſaid earl did alſo at Dublin, without any legal 
or due proceedings, or trial, give, and cauſe to be given, x 
ſentence of death againſt one other of his majeſty's ſubjects; 
and cauſed him to be put to death in execution of the ſane 
ſentence. 

„ VI. That without any legal proceedings, and upon a 
paper-petition, he did cauſe the ſaid lord Mountnorris to be 
diſſeized and put out of his manor of 'Tymore in the kingdom 
of Ireland; the ſaid lord Mountnorris having been cightcen 
years before in quiet poſſeſſion thereof. 

* VII. That he did cauſe a caſe commonly called © The 
caſe of Tenures upon defective Titles,” to be made and drav 
up, without any jury or trial, or other legal proceſs, and 
without the conſent of parties, and did then procure the judoc; 
of the realm of Ireland to deliver their opinion and reſolutions 
to that caie, and by colour of ſuch opinion did, without an 
legal procceding, cauſe Thomas lord Dillon, and many othets, 
to be put out of the poſſeſſion of divers lands and tenements. 
whereby many of his majeſty's ſubjects, and their familics, 
were utterly undone. 

VIII. That without any legal proceſs, he had mad» 
decree or order againſt Adam viſcount Loftus, a peer, an 
lord-chanccllor of Ircland, and did cauſe the ſaid viſcount !. 
be impriſoned, on pretence of diſobedience to the fait 
decree. or order. That afterwards, without any authoritr. 
he required and commanded the ſaid lord viſcount to pic 
up unto him the great ſeal of the realm of Ireland, which 
was then in his cuſtody, by his majeſty's command, and 
impriſoned the ſaid chancellor, for not obeying ſuch his 
command, 

That he did impriſon George earl of Kildare, thereby 
to enforce him to ſubmit his title to the manor and lordſhip of 
Caſtle-leigh in the Queen's County, being of great yearly 
value, to the ſaid earl of Strafford's will and pleaſure, and kept 
him a year priſoner ſor the ſaid cauſe; and refuſed to enlarge 
him, notwithſtanding his majeſty's letters for his enlargement 
to the ſaid earl of Strafford directed. 

That upon a petition exhibited to him againſt dame 
Mary Hibbots, widow; the ſaid carl of Strafford recom: 


mended the faid petition to the council-table of Ireland, 
where the moſt part of the council gave their vote and opinion 


tor the ſaid lady; but the ſaid carl finding fault herewith, 


cauſed an order to be entered againſt the ſaid lady, and | 


threatened her, that if ſhe refuſed to ſubmit thereunto 

would impriſon her, and fine her five hundred pounds; tha 
if ſhe continued obſtinate, he would continue her impriſon— 
ment, and double her fine every month; by means where 
ſhe was enſorced to relinquiſh her eſtate in the lands quellior 


ed in the the ſaid petirion, which ſhortly after were convev.d | 
to fir Robert Meredith, to the uſe of the ſaid carl of | 


Straftord. 


“ That the ſaid earl, in like manner, did impriſon. 
divers others of his majeſty's ſubjects, upon the like pre- 


4 


tences, &c. 

IX. That the ſaid earl, afſuming to himſelf a power 
above and againſt law, took upon him, by a general warrant 
under his hand, to give power to the lord biſhop of Down and 
Conor, his chancellor, &c. to attach and arreſt the bodies of 
all ſuch of the meaner and poorer fort, who after citation 
ſhould either refuſe to appear before them, or appearing ſhould 
omit or deny to perform, or undergo all lawful decrees, ſen— 
tences, and orders impoſed, or given out againſt them, and 
them to commit and keep in the next goal, until they ſhould 
either perform ſuch ſentences, or put in ſufficient bail, to 
ſhew ſome reaſon before the council-table, of ſuch their con- 
tempt and neglect, 


was Mr. Pym, of whom Dr. Welwood tells the following ſtory, When the 
earl, then only fir Thomas Wentworth, was upon making his peace u ith 
the court, he gave Pym ſome obſcure intimation of it. Pym underſtaning 
his drift, ſtopt him ſhort with this exprethon, * You need not uſe all this art 


to tell me, that you have a mind to leave us: Hat remember what I tell you, 


you are going to be undone: and remember, that though you leave us nos, 
I will neyer leave you while your head is upon your ot + dy Memoirs, 
P-. 45» 
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to his own uſe. 


© X. That he had procured the cuſtoms of the merchan- 
1ize exported out, and imported into Ireland, to be farmed 
And, to advance his own gain and lucre, did 
and procure the native commodities of that kingdom, to 
be rated in the book of rates for the cuſtoms, according to 
which the cuſtoms were uſually gathered, at far greater value 
and prices than in truth they were worth; that is to ſay, 
every hide at twenty ſhillings, which in truth was worth but 
ſive ſhillings, every ſtone of wool at thirteen ſhillings and 
four-pence, though the ſame were really worth but five 
ſhillings, at the utmoſt nine; by which means the cuſtom, 
which before was but a twentieth part of the true value of 


the commodity, was enhanced ſometimes a fifth part, and 


ſometimes to a fourth, and ſometimes to a third part of the 
* true value. 


„ XI. That the ſaid earl did reſtrain the exportation of 


the commodities of the Kingdom of Ircland, without his 


licence; and then raiſed great ſums of money for licences 
of exportation of thoſe commodities and diſpenſation of the 


* ſaid reſtraints impoſed on them, by which thoſe commoditics 
were raiſed above half in halt. 


* 
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« XII. That under colour to regulate the importation of 
tobacco into Ireland, he did iflue a proclamation, prohibit— 
ing the importation of tobacco into that kingdom ; alter 
which reſtraint, the ſaid carl cauſed divers great quantities 
of tobacco to be imported to his own uſe: that if any thip 
brought tobacco into any port there, the {aid car! and bis 
agents uſed to buy the ſame to his own ule, at their own price; 
and if the owners refuſcd to let him have the ſame at undue 
values, then they were not permitted to vent the {ame there; 
by which undue means, the ſaid ear] having gotten the whole 
trade of tobacco into his own hands, he lold it at great and 
exceſſive prices. 

„That by a proclumation he commanded, that none ſhould 
put to fale any tobacco by wholelale, but what ſhould be 
made up into rolls, and the fame ſcaled with two ſcals by 
himſelf appointed, one at each end of the roll: and ſuch as 
was not ſcaled to be ſeized, appointing fix-pence in the pound 
for a reward to ſuch perſons as ſhould ſeize the ſame. | Vhich 
proclamation was rigoroufly put in execution, by teizing the 
goods, fining, imprifoning, whipping, and putting the 
offenders in the pillory. And though he enhanced the cuſtoms, 
where it concerned the merchants in general, yet he drew 
down the impoſt formerly taken on tobacco, from fx-pence 
to three-pence the pound, it being for his own profit to 
to do. 

&* That he raiſed ſeveral other monopolies and unlawful 
exactions for his own gain, viz. on ſtarch, iron-pots, glafles, 
tobacco-pipes, &Cc. 

„XIII. That flax being one of the principal and native 
commodities of Ireland, the ſaid earl having gotten” great 
quantities thereof into his hands, and growing on his own 
lands, did iſſue out ſeveral proclamations, preſcribing and 
cnjoining the working of flax into yarn and thread, and the 
ordering of the ſame in ſuch ways wherein the natives of 
that kingdom were unpractiſed, and unſkilful; and the flax 
wrought or ordered in other manner than as the ſaid procla— 
mation preſcribed, was ſeized and employed to the uſe of him 
and his agents, and thereby the ſaid carl did gain, in effect, 
che ſole ſale of that native commodity. 

„XIV. That the ſaid earl, by proclamation, did impoſe 
upon the owners, maſters, purſers, and boat{wains of every 
ſhip, a new and unlawful oath, viz. That they, immediately 
after the arrival of any ſhip within any port or creck in the 
kingdom of Ireland, ſhould give in a true invoice of the out- 
ward bulk of wares and merchandizes firſt laden aboard them, 
together. with the ſeveral marks and number of goods, and 
their qualities and condition, the names of the feveral mer- 
chants, proprietors of the ſaid goods, and the place from 
whence they were freighted, and whither they were 
bound, &c. 

* XV. That by his own authority, without any warrant 
or colour of law, he did tax and impoſe great ſums of money 
upon divers towns and places 1n Ireland ; and did caule the 
ſame to be levied upon the inhabitants of thoſe towns by 
troops of ſoldiers, with force of arms, in a warlike manner; 
and ſent ſuch numbers of ſoldiers to lie on tlic lands and 
houſes of ſuch as would not conform to his orders, until 
they ſhould render , obedience to his faid orders; and this 
he did at ſeveral times, and in divers places, by which means 
he levied war within the ſaid realm againſt his mazetty and 
his liege people of that kingdom. | 

© XVI. That the ſaid earl did make a propoſition, and 
obtained from his majeſty an allowance thereof, that no com- 
plaint of injuſtice or oppreſſion done in Ireland, ſhould be 
received in England againſt any, unleſs it appeared, that the 
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party made firſt his addreſs to him the ſaid earl. And to 
prevent the ſubjects of that realm of all means of complaints 
to his majeſty, and of redreſs againſt him and his agents, he 
did iſſue a proclamation thereby commanding all the nobility, 
undertakers and others, who held eſtates avd offices in the 
lard kingdom, to make their perſonal refidence in the laid 
Kingdom of Ireland, and not to depart thence withour licence 
of himſelf; which proclamation the faid carl had by ſeveral 
rigorous ways, as by fine, impriſonment, and otherwile, put 
in execution : by means whereot the lubjects of that Cal 
were reſtrained from ſeeking reliet againſt the oppreſſions of 
the ſaid earl. | 

XVII. That ſpeaking of the army in Ireland, he did 
declare, that his majeſty was fo well pleaſed with the army 
of Ircland, and the conſequences thereof, that hs majeſty 
would certainly make the ſame a pattern for all his thre 
kingdoms. BY 

„ XVIII. That in order to draw dependency upon himſelf 
of the papiſts in both King.loms of England and Ireland. 
during the time of his government in Ircland, he ref 
divers frieries and maſs-houſes, (:vhich had been torn 
ſuppreſſed by the precedent deputies of that Kkingdumn : 
of which houſes are in the city of Dublin, and have b. 11 
aligned to the ule of the univerſity there) to the pretended 
owners thereof. ö 

That in the months of May and June laſt, the fnid ear! 
did raiſe an army in Ireland, confiltins of eight thoufind 
foot, all of which, except one thoufand!! or Lovite 
were papiſts; and the fiid one thouſund were drawn out of 
the old army there, and in their places there were | 
papiſts put into the fd old army by the ſaid carl. 

That the more to engage and tie. the ſaid new army 
papills to himſelf, and to encourage them, he did fo provide. 
that the faid new army of papit were duly pay &c F i 
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* i hat being appointed a commiſhoner within eleven 
leveral counties Ot the nofthern parts on lngland, lor cöm- 
pounding with reculants for their torfertures duc to his m 
jclty ; and being allo receiver of the compotition money 
thereby arifing, he did compound with them wat lo v and under 
rates, and provided, that they thould be diichare 4 of 
proceedings againſt them in all his majeſty's courts, both 
temporal and eccleftaſtical, contrary to the laws and Hatutes 
of this realm. 

34 'i& i. 5 * A EV f : * 4 

* þ $$ » That he did Ot his Own autnority Contr:'ve anc 
frame a new an amutual oath, by the purport wierrof, the 
party taking the ſaid oath, Was to twear that he ſhoul1 nos 
proteſt againſt any of his majeſty's royal commands, but ſuh— 
mit himlelt in all duc obedien c thereunto., Which Oath Bo 
enſorced ON the lubjects Gt! the of otith 1 tion, inhabitinge in 


Ireland; and compelled divers of his majeſty's faid ſubjects 
there, to take the faid oath againſt their wills; and of fuch 
as reſuſed to take it, ſome he grievoully fined and inprifoncd, 
and others he deſtroyed and exiled ; namely, he fined Henry 
Steward and his wife, who retuſed to take the faid oath, five 
thouſand pounds a-piece, and their two daughters and James 
Gray, three thouſand pounds a-picce, and imprifoncd them 
for not paying the ſaid fines. 

“ That he did upon that occaſion declare, that the ſaid 
oath did not only oblige them in point of allegiance to his 
majeſty, and acknowledgment of his fupremacy only, but to 
the ceremonies and government of the church eſtabliſhed, and 
to be eſtabliſhed by his majeſty's royal authority, and faid, 
that the refuſers to obey he would proſecute to the blood. 


© . 


© XX. That he was the chief incendiary of the laſt war 
againſt the Scotith nation, by inciting and provoking his 
majeſty againſt his ſubjects of Scotland; and had declared 
and adviſed his majeſty, that the demands mate by the 
Scots in their parliament, were a ſuthcicnt caute of war 
againſt them: that he ſaid, that the nation of the Scots were 
rebels and traytors; and he being then about to come to 
England, further faid, that if it pleafed his majeſty to {end 
him back again, he would root out of the kingdom of Ircland 
the Scotiſh nation both root and branch: that he had cauſed 
divers of the ſhips and goods of the Scots to be ſtayed, ſeized, 
and moleſted, to the intent to fet on the war between the 
two nations. 

© XXI. That at his arrival into England, finding that his 
majeſty had compoſed the troubles in the North, and made 
a pacitication with his ſubjects of Scotland, he laboured by 
all means to procure his majeſty to break that paciſication. 
And having incited his majeſty to an offenſive war againſt his 
Scotiſh ſubjects, he counſelled his majeſty to call a parlia- 
ment in England, yet he intended, that if the proceedings 
of that parliament ſhould not be ſuch as would ſtand with his 
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miſchievous deſigns, he would then procure his majeſty to 
break the ſame; and by ways of force and power, to raiſe 
monies upon the ſubjects of this kingdom. | And for the en- 
couragement of his majeſty to hearken to his advice, he did 
before his majeſty and privy-council, . then fitting in council, 
make a large declaration, that he would ſerve his majeſty in 
any other way, in caſe the parliament ſhould not ſupply 
him. 

„ XXII. That before the beginning of the laſt parliament, 
the ſaid earl of Strafford went into Ireland, and procured the 
parliament of that Kingdom to declare their aſſiſtance in a war 
againſt the Scots, and gave directions for the raiſing of an 
army there, conſiſting ot eight thouſand foot, and one thouſand 
horſe, being for the moſt part papiſts, as aforeſaid. And 
confederating with one fir George Ratcliffe, did together 
with him trattcrouſly conſpire to employ the ſaid army, for 
the ruin and deſtruction of the kingdom of England, and of 
altering and ſubverting of the fundamental laws, and eſtabliſhed 
government of that Kingdom, 

“ Shortly after, the ſaid earl returned into England, and 
to ſundry perſons declared his opinion to be, that his ma- 
jeſty ſhould firſt try the parliament here, and if that did not 
ſupply him according to his occaſions, he might uſe then 
his prerogative as he pleaſed, to levy what he needed; and 
that he ſhould be acquitted both of God and man, it he took 
ſome other courſes to ſupply himſelf, though it were againſt 
the wills of his ſubjects, 

« XXIII. That upon the 13th day of April laſt, the par- 
tixment of England met, and the commons houſe did enter 
into debate and conſideration of the grievances of this king- 
dom ; he the ſaid earl of Strafford, and the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, did procure his majeſty, by ſusdry ſpeeches and 
meſſages, to urge the ſaid commons houſe, to enter into 
ſome relolution for his majeſty's ſupply, for maintenance of 
his war againſt his ſubjects of Scotland, before any courſe 
taken for the relief of the grievances wherewith this king- 
dom was then afflicted ; whereupon a demand was then made 
from his majeſty of twelve ſubſidies, for the relief of ſhip- 
money only. And while the ſaid commons were in Wgebate 
and confideration concerning ſome ſupply, before any MNfolu- 
tion by them made, the ſaid earl of Strafford, with the help 
and aſſiſtance of the ſaid archbiſhop, did procure his majeſty 
to diſſolve the ſaid parliament ; and upon the fame day, the 
ſaid earl did endeavour to incenſe his majeſty againſt his ſub- 
jects, who had been members of the ſaid houſe of com- 
mons, by telling his majeſty, they had denied to ſupply 
him ; and afterwards upon the ſame day, did advife his ma- 
jeſty to this effect, that having tried the affections of his 
people, he was looſe and abſolved from all rules of govern- 
ment; and that he was to do every thing that power would 
admit; and that his majeſty had tried all ways, and was 
refuſed, and ſhould be acquitted towards God and man; 
and that he had an army in Ireland, which he might employ 
to reduce this kingdom. 

«© XXIV. That in the ſame month of May, he declared 
before others of his majeſty's privy-council, that the parlia- 
ment of England had forſaken the king, and that in denying 
to ſupply the king, they had given him advantage to ſupply 
himſelf by other ways; and that he was not to ſuffer himſelf 
to be maſtercd by the trowardneſs and undutifulneſs of the 
people. | 

«© And having ſo maliciouſly ſlandered the ſaid late houſe 
of commons, he did, with the help and advice of- the ſaid 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, and the lord Finch, late lord- 
keeper of the great ſeal of England, cauſe to be printed and 
publiſhed in his majeſty's name, a falſe and ſcandalous book, 
full of bitter and malicious invectives, entitled, His majeſty's 
Declaration of the Cauſes that moved him to diſſolve the laſt 
Parliament. 

„ XXV. That not long after, he the ſaid cart of Straf- 
ſord did adviſe the king to go on vigorouſly in levying the 
ſhip-money, and did procure the ſherifls of ſeveral counties to 
be ſent for, for not levying the ſhip- money, divers of which 
were threatened by him, to be ſued in the ſtar- chamber. 

% And a great loan of one hundred thouſand pounds was 
demanded of the city of London; and the lord-mayor, and 
ſheriffs, and aldermen 'of the ſaid city, were often ſent for 
by his advice to the council-table, and required to certify 
the names of ſuch inhabitants of the city as were fit to lend; 
which they with much humility refuſing to do, he the ſaid earl 
of Strafford did uſe theſe and the like ſpeeches, viz. That they 


They were, George lord Digby, John Hampden, John Pym, Oliver 
St, John, fir Walter Earl, Jeoftery Palmer, John Mainard, John Glyn, 
Thomas Howard earl of Arundel, was lord high- ſteward upon this occafion. 
The place of the trial was Weſtminſter-hall ; to which a theatre and ſeats 
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deſerved to be put to fine and ranſom; and that no good would 


be done with them, till an example was made of them, ang 
that they were laid by the heels, and ſome of the aldermen 
hanged up. | 

„ XXVI. That the ſaid earl having brought his majeſty to 
exceſſive Charge, without any juſt cauſe, did counſel and ap. 
prove the two following dangerous and wicked projects, viz, 

“ Jo ſcize upon the bullion, and the money in the mint 
and to impaſe his majeſty's coin, with the mixture of braſs, 

* And accordingly he procured one hundred and thirt» 
thouſand pounds, which was then in the mint, and belong 
ing to divers merchants, ſtrangers and others, to be ſeized 
on, and ſtaid to his majeſty's ule. And when divers mer. 
chants of London, owners of the faid bullion and money, 


came to his houſe, to let him underſtand the great miſchiet 


that courſe would produce here and in other parts; he the 


ſaid carl told them, that the city of London dealt undut;. ' 


fully and unthankfully with his majeſty ; and that they were 
more ready to help the rebels than to help his majeſty : aud 


— — wes —— 


that if any hurt came to them, they might thank themſelves: | 
and that it was the courſe of other princes to make uſe 0; | 


ſuch monies to ſerve their occaſions. 


And when the officers of his majeſty's mint came to him, 


and gave him divers reaſons againſt the imbaſing the ſai! 


money; he told them, that the French king did ule to ſend 


commiſſioners of horſe, with commiſſion to ſearch into men: 
eſtates, and to peruſe their accounts, that ſo they might 
know what to levy of them by force, which they did accord. 
ingly levy ; and turning to the lord Cottington then preſent, 


ſaid, that this was a point worthy of his lordſhip's conſidera- | 


tion. 


XXVII. That he was made lieutenant- general of all his | 


majeſty's forces in the North; and being at York, did, by 
his own authority, impoſe a tax on his majeſty's ſubjects in 
the county of York of eight-pence per diem, for mainte- 


nance of every ſoldier of the trained-bands of that county ; | 


which fums of money he cauſed to be levied by force. And 
to compel his majeſty's fubjects out of fear to pay the ſame, 
he did declare, that he would commit them that refuſed the 
payment thereot ; and they that refuſed it, were in very littl: 
better condition than of high treaſon, 

% XXVIII. That being heutenant-general of his majeſty's 
army, he did not provide for the defence of the town of 
Newcaſtle as he ought to have done, but ſuffered the ſame to 


be loſt, that ſo he might the more incenſe the Engliſh againf 
the Scots. | 


% And for the ſame purpofe he did write to the lord Con- 


way, the general of the horſe, that he ſhould fight with the 
Scotiſh army at the paſſage over the Tyne, whatſoever ſhould 
tollow ; notwithſtanding that the faid lord Conway had fo: 


merly by letters informed the ſaid earl, that his majefty": | 


army, then under his command, was not of force ſufficicn! 
to encounter the Scots.” 


The parliament of Ireland hearing the carl of Strafford we, 
in the Tower, immediately ſent a committee of both houſes | 
| 


EY 


to England, to lay before the parliament remonſtrances con- | 
cerning the grievances endured by the Irith, under that lords 


adminiſtration. 
but what is mentioned in the twenty-eight articles, I do not 
think it necetlary to inſert them. 

This proceſs was not ready to be tried till the 22d of March 
1640-1, and laſted till the 12th of April. It would be too 
tedious to give a particular account of the proofs, depoſitions 
of the evidences, anſwers of the party accuſed upon each 
article, and replies of the commons. To give a general ide: 
of the thing, it will ſuffice to ſay in two words, that th- 
impeachment running wholly upon the earl of Strafford' 
pretended integtion to ſubvert the fundamental laws of the 


But as theſe remonſtrances contained little 


kingdom, the greateſt part of the crimes he was accuſed ot, 
could be accounted high-treafon but on ſuppoſition of this | 
ſame intention. And therefore the managers ! inſiſted upon 


every one of the articles in order to prove his intention, mair- 


taining, that though each ſingly was not capable of proving | 
it, they were however, when joined together, of the utmo! | 
But befides, that each of theſe articles was 10! 


evidence. 


equally well proved, it remained alſo to decide, whether th! 
intention could render a man guilty of treaſon. The count! 


for the earl of Strafford maintained, that although by the las, 
the bare intention of killing the king was high-treaſon, it did 


not follow that the intention could be conſidered upon ib 
ſame foot, with reſpect to other treaſons, which the law had 
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were erected ſor both houſes of parliament, and for the judges. The men | 


bers of the houſe of. commons ſat uncovered, Ind the lords in their role 
Ruſhworth, tom. VIII. p. 40. 41, Whitelock, p. 41. 
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2 4 not explained in the ſame manner. On the other hand, the ſure you will not expect 1 poſitive doctrine bet! 
ould e. of Strefford ſhewed that none of the particular crimes he becometh the mouth of a prince :* yet I muſt tell you three 
and uss charged with could be deemed treaſon, and that a hun- great truths, which I am ſure no body knows to well as miy- 
men fred felonies could never make one treaſonable crime. But (elf. 1. That I never had any intention of bringing over the | 
5 # ts d ſpute concerned only the nature of the offence, in which Irith army into England; nor ever was adviſed by any body | 
Y to the a-cuted bad a great advantage, eſpecially if it be conſider- ſo to do. 2. That there was never any debate before me, 
J ap. ca that in England, in criminal caſes, the judges are ex- neither in public council, nor at private committee, of the 0 
1. * c(encly careful not to miſtake, and to attend only to what difloyalty of my Engliſh ſubjects, nor ever hd I any Lufpicion ' 
mnt; 'F proves directly the nature of the offence contained in the in- ot them. 3 I was never counlelled by any to alter the leatt | 
N 4 4:&ment. If the commons had been ſatisfied with accuſing of any of the laws of England, much leſs to alter all the 
urts * the carl of Strafford with felony, or miſdemeanours, very laws. Nay, I muſt tell you this, I think no body durſt ever 
long ? probably they would have obtained a ſpeedy ſentence againſt be ſo impudent to move me in it; for it they had, I ſhould 
ElZed * kim. But having ſolely impeached him of high-treaſon, it have put ſuch a mark upon them, and made them ſuch an 
mer. { belonged to the peers to condemn or acquit him ſolely upon example, that all poſterity ſhould know my intention by it ; 
Dey, that fort of offence. In the reign of Edward VI. the duke for my intention was ever to govern according to law, and 
ſchiet bot Somerſet was accuſed of high-treaſon and felony, He was not otherwile b. 3 
0 the | acquitted as to the firſt, but condemned tor the laſt. 1 de ſire to be rightly underſtood. I told vou in my con 
_ | The carl of Strafford defended himſelf with all the ability; ſcience I cannot condemn him of h gh treaſon; yet I cannot 
7ere 


* and 


| 
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preſence of mind, judgment and temper that could be cxpect- 
ed from a perſon of his parts m. Accordingly the commons 


ſay I can clear him of miſdemeanours: theictore ! hope you 
may find a way to ſatisty piittice, and your own fears, „nd 


Ives: | eaſily ſound that the lords would hardly be induced to con- not preis upon my conlctence, My lords, I hope vou knew 
ſe ol demn him. And therefore they thought fit to take another what a tender thing conſcience is: yet I muſt declare unto 
bi | courlc ro accompliſh their by you, that "__ ent) wy people, I would do let Imartcr< 3 
* The 19th of April it was voted by the commons, that the but this of conlcience, no fear, no reſpect what loever, {hall 
e ſaid | endeavour of the earl of Strafford to ſubvert the fundamental ever make me go againſt it, Ce rtainly 1 have not to ill de- 
0 lend | Jaws of the realm of England and Ireland, and to introduce ſerved of the parliament at this time, that they ſhould prefs 
N an arbitrary and tyrannical government in both kingdoms, me in this tender point; and therefore I cannot expect that 
wa was high-treaſon. Two days after, a bill of attainder was you will go about it, | 
cord. brought in againſt the ſaid carl. The bill was read twice in ++ Nay, | muſt confels for matters of miſdemeanours, I am 
elent, | the morning, and the third time in the afternoon, and pafted ſo clear in that, that though I will not chalk out the way, 
ider. with the majority of 204 againlt 59, after which it was ſent yet let me tell you, that J do think my lord Siraftord is not 
— up to the lords. tit hereaſter to {erve me, or the common-wealth, in an\ place 
all his Among the oppoſers of the bill, the lord Digby diſtingu:ſh- of truſt, no, nor ſo much as that of a conſtable. hereto: c 
d, by ed himſelf by 4 very eloquent ſpecch, wherein he endeavoured I leave it to YOu, my lords, 10 find ſome ſuch Wav as 114 
ects e to ſhe , that to condemn the earl of Strafford in that manner, bring me out of this great ſtreight, and keep ourtelves and 
NINO was real murder”. Great exceptions were taken at this the kingdom from ſuch great inconveniencics ; certainly he 
hunt); ſpeech ; and though the houſe ſeemed at firſt not much to that thinks him guilty of high-trealon, in his conicience may 
And regard it, they ordered afterwards that it ſhould be publicly condemn him of mildemearours,” 
| ſame, burnt by the hangman. . 
ed the The bill of attainder produced not the effect the commons This ſpeech produced a quite contrary effe& to what the 
y little defired. The lords were in no haſte to examine it, or to an- king had expected. Accordingly, the carl of Clar.ndon in- 
Cs ſwer the impatience of the commons. They had a mind firſt timates that the lord Say adviſed the king to ir, in order to 
ajeſty's to conſider the arguments for and againſt the bill. In this draw him imo a ſnare, and render the earl of Stiultzr!'s ruin 
own ot interval the peers cauſed fir William Balfour to be examined more certain d. The commons were b ghly offended with it, 
ame 10 concerning the project of letting the carl of Strafford eſcape. ſaying, it was an unprecedented thing, that the king ſhould 
againk Several thouſands of the inhabitants of London preſented to meddle with bills before they were prelented-un'o heim, and a 
| both houſes a petition againſt the earl, ſaying, he was a means to take away the freedom of votes, and inuncdiately 
d Con- iworn enemy of the city. The 29th of April, Mr. St. John, adjourncd till Monday the 3d of May. 
ich the in the name of the commons, made a long ſpcech to the lords, On that day it was that the rabble of London flocked to 
f thoul. ro prove that the bill of attainder was not contrary to law. Weſtminſter : and on the ſame das the hou e of Commons 
ad tos May the iſt, the king came to the parliament, and made the drew the prote ſtat ion before-mentioned, and on the morrow, 
ac following ſpeech to both houſes. the 4th of May, the lords approved of the same, and on the 
afticicn! 7th paſſed the bill of attainder of the carl of Strafford, there 


% My lords, 


being not above forty-fix lords in the houle of the fourſcore 


ord wen © I HAD not any intention to have ſpoken to you of this who had conſtantly attended the trial“. It is pretended, that 
houſes | buſineſs this day, which is the great buſineſs of the earl of thole who abſented themſelves, were terrified by the threats 

es con- Strafford, becauſe I would do nothing that might ſerve to of the populace, 

at lords binder your occaſions : but now it comes fo to pals, that The king was then in the moſt uncaſy fituation. He 


d little 


ſecing of neceſſity I muſt have part in the judgment, I think 


loved the earl of Strafford, and was convinced the carl had 


do not it moſt neceſſary for me to declare my conſcience therein. done nothing but what was agreeable to his intentions and 

L am ſure you all know, that have I been preſent at the hear- his maxims of government, He might be guilty with regard 

f March ing of this great caſe, from the one end to the other“, and I to the people on many accounts, but certainly he was not ſo 

J be too muſt tell you, that I cannot in my conſcience condemn him ot with reſpect to the King, who had always approved of his con- 

)o{1t1073 11gh-treaſon : it is not fit for me to argue the buſineſs; I am duct. Beſides, the king had proteſted in full parliament, that 
ON cach 


>ral ide 


4 


„ Dr. Welwood obſerves, that he expreſſed in his defence ſuch nervous 


the uſe, but the devil the application. In a word, I believe him fill that 
) | , it 


hat the and, moving flights of eloquence, as came nothing ſhort of the molt cclc- grand apoſtate to the cummoti-wealtty ho muſt not expect to be pardoned 
ward! brated pieces of antiquity. This appeared from his ſumming up his long m this world, till he be ditpatched to the other : and yet, let me tell you, 
Tanlore s | anſwer extempore, with this pathetic concluſion : * My lords, I have troubled Mr. Speaker, my hand mutt not be to that diſpatch.” Thus far a noble- 
'S of the EF YOu longer than I ſhould kave done, were it not for the intereſt of theſe dear man, who tor his zeal to the royal Cauic, became the moſt obnoxious ta the 


uſed ot, 
1 of this | 


ed upon 


n, main | 
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pledges, a ſaint in heaven has left me.“ —At this he ſtopped, pointing to his 
children that ſtood by him, and dropt fome tears, then went on—* What I 
foricit for myſelf is nothing, but that my indiſcretion ſhould extend to my 
polterity, wounds me to the very foul, You will pardon my infirmity ; 
lomething I ſhould have added, but am not able, therefore let it paſs. And 


parliament. Ruſhworth, tom. iv. p. 220,—The reaton, it ſeems, of his 
being againſt the bill of attainder, was, becauſe he believed the carl's ad- 
viliug the king to bring over the army from Ireland to reduce this king— 
dom, did refer to the kingdom of Scotland, and not to England, the thing 
then under debate, being how to reduce Scotland. 


bo. 


Fan | 


provug non, my lords, for mytclf I have been, by the bleſſing of God, taught, that o At the trial there was on the ftage, a chair and cloth of ſtate for the 
8 ; 2. 4 ; i 2 8 1 yas. on anne ile r SD 2 

x eel the allictions of this preſent life, are not to be compared to that eternal king, on either hide whereot was a cloſe gallery for the king, queen, and 
_—— = weight of glory which ſhall be revealed hereafter, And fo, my lords, even prince to be private. In this place his majeſty remained all the tune of the 
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io, with all tranquility of mind, I freely ſubmit myſelf to your judgment, 
and whether that judgment be life or death, Te Deum Laudamas.“ 
P. 46. Mr. Whitelock obſerves, „That certainly never auy man acted 
tuch a part, oa ſuch a theatre, with more wiſdom, conſtancy and eloquence, 
with greater reaſon, judgment, and temper, and with'a better grace in all 
ius words and geſtures, than this great and excellent perion did; and he 
moved the hearts of all his auditors (ſome few excepted) to remorſe and 
Py." p. 44. 
Ihe lord Digby in his ſpeech has theſe words: —“ I am ſtill the ſame 
in opinions and affections as to the earl of Strafford ; I confidently believe 
him to be the moſt dangerous miniſter, the moſt inſupportable to tice ſub- 
jects that can be charactered. I believe his practices in themſelves as high, 
a5 tyrannical, as any ſubject ever ventured upon, and the malignity of them 
ugely aggravated by thoſe rare abilities of his, whereof God has given him 


tryal, Whitelock, p. 41. 

p Itis very hard to reconcile this aſſertion of the King's with his govern- 
ment the firſt fifteen years of his reign, Rapin, 

4 When the cail oi Stratiord was told with joy by his friends, that the king 
had made a warm tpecch in his favour to both houtes, he feccived it as his 
doom, and told them, * The king's kindneſs had ruined him, and that he 
had little elſe to do but to prepare himſelf for death,” Welwoud's Mem. 
p-. 40. 2 | 

r The lord Clarendon favs, of the forty-ſix, eleven only diſſented. Tom. 
I. p. 201. According to Whitclock, Lacre were but torty-five, of whom 
wenty-lix voted the carl guilty of high-treaſon, upon the 1 5th article, For 
levying money in Leland by force, m a warlike manner.“ And upon the 
19th article, For impoſing an oath upon the ſutyects in Ircland.“ Mem. 

43. 
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to him by both houſes. 


604 


he neither could nor would do any thing againſt his con- 
ſcience, and that he did not believe in his conſcience the 
earl was guilty. On the other hand, if he conſented to the 
bill of attainder, after ſuch a declaration, he ſhould ſhew 
that he was reduced to this extremity by the neceſſity of his 
affairs, ſo would not be thanked for it, and for the future 
would have nothing more to deny his parliament, Burt in 
caſe he rejected the bill, he plainly perceived the conſequences 
of his refuſal, and that at leaſt he ſhould be accuſed of deny- 
ing his people juſtice, contrary to the advice of both houles 
of parliament, 

It is not unlikely that in this extremity ſome one adviſed 
the king to diflolve the parliament : at leaſt, the commons 
imagined he had no other way to free himſelf from his pre— 
ſent embarraſſment. And therefore to deprive him of this re- 
ſuge alſo, the ſame day, the 4th of May, they ordered the 
bringing in of a bill for the continuance of the parliament, 
that it might not be diſſolved without the conſent of both 
houſes ; which bill was read thrice in two days*, and paſſed 
three days after in the upper-houſe, with the bill of attainder 
of the earl of Strafford. In theſe two or three days the com- 
mons, as hath been ſaid, vigorouſly puſhed the affair of the 
plot, to fill the people with tears, and force the lords to paſs 
the two bills. 

The bill of attainder having paſſed the houſe of lords, the 
king aflembled his privy-council, and ſent for his lawyers. 
He laid before them his ſcruples and reaſons for not conſenting 
to the bill. But Juxon biſhop of London, was the only pcr- 
ſon that ventured to adviſe the King to reject a bill preſented 
All the reſt endeavoured to perſuade 
him to ſatisfy his people, and that the life of any one perſon 
ought not to be put in the ballance with the ſafety of the 
kingdom. As to his ſcruples, they told him, he might 
contult his biſhops, who would give him the propereſt advice. 
The king not meeting with the ſatisfaction he expected from 
his council, ſent tor ſome biſhops to adviſe with. Ir is aftirm- 
cd, that Williams archbiſhop of York, ſaid to him on this 
occaſion, ** That there was a private and a public conſcience ; 
that his public conſcience as a king, might not only diſpenſe 
with, but oblige him to do that which was againſt his pri- 
vate conſcience as a man.” And therefore in plain terms 
adviſed him, “ Even for conſcience ſake to paſs the act!.“ 
But what contributed molt to determine him, was a letter 
from the carl of Strafford, who hearing of the ſtreights the 
king was in, © Humbly beſought him himſelf to paſs the 
bill, to remove him out of the way towards a blefled agree- 
ment, which he doubted not God would for ever eſtabliſh 
betwixt him and his ſubjects.” Adding. That his con- 
ſent woul more acquit his majeſty therein to God, than all 
the world could do beſides. To a willing man there is no 
injury.” At laſt the king no longer able to withſtand the 
preſſing inſtances of the parliament and his own counſellors, 
or rather the fear ot the calamities he foreſaw would befal 
both bimſelf and poſterity, if he refuſed to conſent to the 
bill, figned a commitſion to four lords d to paſs it in his 
name”, By the fame commiſſion he impowered theſe lords 
to give the royal atlent to the bill for the continuance of the 
part ament, which was of much greater importance to him 
than the cart of Strafford's life, but which however it does 
not appear that he much regarded, ſo full was he of the 
other. This bill, which was of ſuch conſequence to the king, 
was brought in the 6th of May, and in five days paſted both 
houles, and received the king's approbation on the 10th, as 
if it had been but a trifle. 

On the 12th of May, the ſecond day after the royal aſſent 
to the bill of attainder, the earl of Strafford was executed, 
and fuffered death with great conſtancy. It was then, and is 
ſtill at this time a ſubjcet of diſpute, whether he deſerved to 
loſe his head or not. Thoſe who are for him, ſay there needs 
only to examine the articles of accuſation, the evidences pro- 
duced againſt him, and his anſwers, to be convinced that he 
Was not guilty of high-treaſon. That the conviction of his 


This bill was brought into the houſe of commons, the next morning 
after it was propounded, and the ſame day it was perfected, and paſſed the 
houſe. The firſt motion for this bill was made by a Lancaſhire knight, who 
offered to procure the king 650,000 l. till the ſubſidies ſhould be raiſed, if 
he would paſs ſuch a bill. Whitelock, p. 45. The pretended reaſon of 
viaking ſuch a law was, that the great ſums of money which the Scots were 
to have, could not ſuddenly be raiſed; and that being to be borrowed for 
their preſent riddance, lenders would hardly be found, unleſs they ſaw a 
certain way to ſccure their monies, which the danger of diſſolving this par- 
liament would hazard. Dugdale's View, p. 7. Clarendon, vol. I. p. 204. 

t Biſhop Hacket gives a different account of this particular. Sce part II, 
p. 162.— Williams was not made archbiſhop of York till ſome months after 
this. 

To the earl of Arundel, the lord privy-ſeal, and two other lords. Ruſh— 
worth, tom. IV. p. 262, tom. VIII. p. 755. Nalſon ſays, that it was to 
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accuſets themſelves is a further proof, who perceiving the, 
could not expect from the lords a ſentence according to thei; 
wiſh, uſed ſo many extraordinary means to compaſs their 
ends. Firſt, the charge of the judicial accuſation into a bj]! 
of attainder. Secondly, the tumultuous concourſe of the peo. 
ple. Thirdly, the diſcovery made to the houſe of common; 
of the pretended conſpiracy, preciſely at this juncture, though 
it had been long neglected *. In the fourth place, the pro- 
teſtation, the ſole deſign whereof was to terrify the pevple, 
had incenſed them againſt the king and his party. Laſtly, the 
violence uſed to the lords, to extort their conſent to the bill, 
and which obliged many to abſent themſelves, to avoid being 
expoſed to the fury of the people. Ir 1s pretended, all this 
ſhews that the commons themſelves did not believe him guilty 
ſince they uſed ſo many artifices to take away his life. 

They who are againſt him, ſay, it cannot be denied, that 
the King had formed a deſign to eſtabliſh an arbitrary govern. 
ment, and afſumed to himiclf a power contrary to law. 
That he had made choice of ſuch miniſters and counſellors 
as he thought moſt proper to ſerve him in the execution of his 
deſign. That from the King's council had proceeded all the 
oppreſſions ſo long complained of by the people, and conſe. 
quently the King's miniſters and counicllors could not be in— 
nocent, unleſs theſe oppreſſions, which were as clear as the 
ſun, were denied. That the carl of Strafford was univerſally 
known to be the chief of theſe miniſters, and the perſon in 
whom the king moſt confided, and to hold the firſt place in 
the ſecret council, called the Junto, conſiſting of four or five 
perſons only, were all the retolutions were taken for the op- 
preſſion of the ſubjects. That he could not be ſuppoſed to be 
againſt all theſe reſolutions, fince his arriving to fo high a de- 
gree of favour, was entirely owing to his attachment to the 
king's will. That it was no lets evident, that in his thrce 
great poſts of privy counſeilor, prefident of the North, and 
lord deputy of Ireland, he had always carried himſelf agrce- 
able to the king's principles and maxims, though he knew 
thele principles were contrary to the law. That all his en— 
deavours tended to increaſe the King's revenues, and extend 
his prerogative by all methods, even rhe moſt irregular, That 
England, in obedience to the king's orders, does not excuſ-: 
the miniſters in illegal proceedings. That therefore it muſt 
either be denied, that the king ever did any thing contrary 
to law, or be confefled, that his miniſters, and eſpecially the 
chief, were not innocent of theſe violations. That the ſtrel; 
of the commons accuſation did not lie ſo much upon each 
particular article, as upon all together, to ſheu that the cat] 
of Straftord really intended to citabliſh an arbitrary govern- 
ment. That every article was a proof of this intention, and 
it was a deluſion to repreſent them as being each fingly a f-- 
parate Charge of ſome particular crime. That this intention, 
joined to the manner of exerciſing the power given him by 
the king, was an unpardonable crime, ſince it tended to ſub- 
vert all the laws, and alter the conſtuution. That it was not 
the ſame with the intention of ſubverting the. laws as with 
the intention of committing any other offence, even treaſon 
itſelf. That theſe when committed, may be puniſhed by the 
laws: but if the intention of ſubverting the laws be not 
puniſhable till put in execution, there is no remedy ; abolith- 
ed laws not being of any ule, That upon theſe grounds, par— 
laments had at all tunes puniſhed ſeveral miniſters for the 
ſame reaſon. In ſhort, that an example being necetlary to 
deter miniſters tor the future from devoting themfelves fo cn- 
tirely to the king's will to oppreſs the ſubject, there could not 
be a fitter for that purpoſe than the carl of Strafford, whole 
power had made every one tremble, and who befides was the 
object of the public hatred, the whole nation conſidering him 
as the chief author of their miſeries. 

I thall add here, to finiſh what relates to the earl of Strat- 
ford, that not long after his death, the ſame parliament paſted 
an act for reſtoring his children in blood and honour, and for 
ſettling his eſtate upon his heirs”, and that the act of attain- 
der was repealed in the reign of Charles II. I do not be. 


the lord privy-ſeal, the lord chamberlain, the lord ſteward, or any two 0! 
them. Lom. II. p. 195. | 

* Notwithſtanding his letter to the king, when his majefty ſent ſecretary 
Carleton to the earl, to acquaint him with what was done, and the motives 
of it, the carl ferioutly aſked the ſecretary, whether his majeity had paſſed 
the bill or not? As not believing, without ſome attoniſhment, . that tue 
king would have done it. And being again afſured that it was paſt, he tot. 
from his chair, lift up his eyes to heaven, laid his hand on his heart, aud 
ſaid, “ Put not your truſt in princes, nor in the ſons of men, for in them 
there is no ſalvation.” Whitelock, p. 46. The fame author adds, it was 
reported, that in order to bring the king to ſign the bill, he was promiled 
the carl's life ſhould be ſpared, | 
From the middle of April, till May 3. Sec Clarendon, tom. I. p. 196 

v The bill was brought in June the 1 2th this year, Ruthworth, tom. [V 
P. 284. 
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their mouths, or render them dumb dogs. 
too wiſe to fall into the ſnare. 
theſe places which the king gave or offered to give them, 
| would be always at his diſpoſal, and that when the motive of 


Power to turn them out. 
> conſcientious to ſacrifice the good of their country to their 
private intereſt, This diſpoſition of the leaders maniteltly 
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lere that ever an Engliſh ſubject has had ſo many praiſes be- 
ſtowed on him as the carl of Strafford. Several, in ſpeaking 
of him, have not been able to forbear adding always to his 
name ſome honourable epithet, to ſhew their eſteem for him. 
In a word, he is repreſented as one of the greateſt men, one 
of the moſt accompliſhed miniſters England ever produced. 
1 do not pretend by any means to queſtion his natural or 
acquired abilitics. But I own, when I confider his life and 
actions, I do not ſee what can ſerve for foundation to ſuch 
exalted encomiums. In the firſt place, after he was in fa- 
vour, the king had no quarrel with any foreign ſtate : ſo, he 
had no opportunity to diſplay his talents in negotiations and 
embaſſies. As to war, he was employed but once, in the late 
war with Scotland, in quality of licutenant-general, command— 
ing the army in the abſence of the general. On this occaſion 
he may be ſaid to commit a very great error, in not being 
ready to oppoſe the Scots paſſage of the Tyne, and in ſuffering 
them to take Newcallle, if perhaps it was not deſignedly done, 
to engage inevitably the two nations in a war, which cer- 
tainly can be matter of no great commendation. It muſt 
therefore be owned, that his talents were confined to the diſ- 
charge of his poſts or. employments. As to that I find he 
was accuſed of having prevaricated, and entirely devouted 
himfelf to accompliſh the king's deſign of ſetting up an ar- 
bitrary government. Suppole this were a flander, and he had 
never any ſuch thought, I do not fee, however, that his in- 
nocence can be matter of praiſe to him, any more than to 
many others who had been in the ſame poſts before him. 
What then did he perform in the adminiſtration oi his offices, 
to deſerve the character of an accompliſhed miniſter, and the 
name of a great man, which is generally given him? If it 
is ſaid, that he made uſe of his great talents to ſerve the king 
faithfully, and promote his defigns, which doubtleſs is the 
{ole foundation of the encomiunis beſtowed on him, it is to 

e feared, many will not allow that he ought to have ſerved 
the king in that manner, or that he did him any real ſervice, 
as the event has ſhewn, The great praiſes therefore given 
to the carl. of Strafford, muſt be confidered only as a {:nfible 
proof of the principles of his pancgpriſts, who perhaps ate 
very ſorry he ſucceeded no better. 

The death of the earl of Strafford was a orcat, though not 
the only mortification to the king. Atter the commons had 
made this trial of their ſtrength, they reſolved to compleat 
the reformation of the government, which till now was but 
commenced. The king, on his part, endeavoured, though in 
vain, to cool the great ardour of the commons, by granting 
or promiſing placcs to, fuch as were molt agreeable to them. 
He bad made fir Edward Littleton lord-kceper, in the room of 
the iord Finch, who was forced to fiy. For the lame reaſon, 
Dr. Juxon biſhap of London, reſigned his treafurer's ſtaff, 
which was to be given to the carl of Bedford. But the carl 
died whilit he was earneſily labouring to procure an agree- 
ment between the King and the commons. Oliver St. John, 
a leading man in the houſe of commons, had been made ſo— 
Iicitor-general. The lord Cottington was to ſurrender the 
office of chancellor of the Exchequer in favour of Mr. Pym, 
and the place of maſter of the wards in favour of the lord 
Say. The office of ſecretary of ſtate, exerciſed by Winde— 
bank, was deſigned for Denzil Hollis. The earl of Eftex, 


the lord Kimbolton, and Mr. Hampden, were likewiſe to 


have places *. But the carl of Bedford's death put an end 
to moſt of theſe projects. The king ccaſed not, however, 
after the death of the carl of Strafford, to gratify the com- 
mons, by making the carl of Effex lord chamberlain, having 
firſt removed the carl of Pembroke; for the carl of Eſlex was 
a great favourite of the commons. But all this produced not 
the great alterations expected by the king. The wound was 


too deep to be cured by ſuch lenities. 


The general aim of the parliament was not only to redreſs 


| paſt grievances, but alſo to free the kingdom from the fear 
of beipg expoſed hereafter to the like calamities. 


The king 
on the contrary, imagined, that by giving or promiſing good 
places to the leaders of the oppoſite party, he ſhould ſtop 
Burt they were 
They were very fenfible, 


his giving them ſhould ceaſe, it would be always in his 
efides, many of them were too 


appeared, in that the king's favours were not able to cauſe 
them to relinquiſh their project, ſo great was their diſtruſt ot 


The earl of Eſſex was to be governor, and Mr, Hampden tutor to the 


: prince of. Wales, And the lord Kimbolton privy-ſeal, Heylin's Obferv. 
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him. They could not believe that a prince, who had ſo 
openly diſcovered an intention to eſtabliſh an arbitrary govern- 
ment, had ſuddenly changed his principles and maxims. Nay, 
what he did in their favour, convinced them of the neceſſity 
of firmly adhering to their project, plainly perceiving his aim 
was to divide them. 

This project conſiſted, as I ſaid, firſt, in redreſſing all the 
grievances : Secondly, in taking meaſures to prevent the kin 
from returning to his former courſes. This they labourcd 
with great diligence, after the earl of Strafford's death. 
Hitherto, they had only prepared matters by votes, expreſſive 
of their deſign, and by the proteſtation ſublcribed by both 
houſes. But they expected to meet in the houſe of peers, 
with obſtacles ſo much the greater, as the king had there a 
ſtrong party. 

The houſe of peers conſiſted of one hundred and twenty 
lords, the two archbiſhops, and twenty-four biſhops. Among 
the firſt, the two princes Charles and James, the duke of 
Buckingham, and ſeven or eight others, were vet minors ; 
and there were ſome, whoſe age, or infirmitics, or affairs, 
hindered them from being preſent in the parliament. The 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, the lord Finch, the earl of Straf- 
ford, were no longer there at the time I am ſpeaking of; ſo 
that the biſhops would have made a fifth part of the houſe 
had it been compleat. But as, according to the lord Claren— 
don, there were not above fourſcore peers at the carl of Strat- 
ford's trial, a third part may be reckoned abſent ; and as, on 
the other hand, there were vacant fees, the biſhops and popiſh 
lords may, without a very wrong calculation, be counted 
avout a quarter part of the upper-houſe. As they were all 
devouted to the king, it is eaſy to perceive, they rendered the 
king's party very powerful among the lords. Accordingly 
this was the reaſon which obliged the commons to uſe thei 
utmoſt endeavours to take away their votes in parljament. 
Moſt ot them had now made themſelves odious, by Proimo- 
ting the king's defigns with all their power, and perlecuting 
the puritans, and they ſtill continued to obſtruct the deſigu of 
redreſſing the grievances, by the namber of their voices in 
the houte of pecrs, 

This was the reaſon made uſe: of by the lea 
ſuch members of the church of England as were againtt the 
King, to ſacrifice the biſhops privilege of ſetting in parliament. 
They intimated to them, that whilſt the king had ſo mſhy 
votes in the upper houle, it would be almoſt impotfible 
effectually to labour the redreſs of grievances, That after 
all, to deprive the biſhops ot this privilege, would, inſtead 
ot being detrimental, be rather advantageous to relig on, fince 
they would thereby be more attached to their ſpiritual func- 
tions. That it would be no leſs beneficial to the ſtate, fince 
the king would be deprived of a means he had always uted 
with ſucceſs, to break the parliamem's mcaſures, 

The oppoſite party to the king in the parliament, confitted 
indecd ot puritans, but there were two forts, as I obſerved, 
Some were true preſbyterians. Others were ſtate puritans, 
that is, perſons whom the court had always confidered as 
puritans; not that they were enenics to the church of Eng- 
land, but becauſe their maxims concerning civil government 
vere thought to be founded upon puritan principles. Theſe 
two forts of puritans had been equally oppretied the firſt 
fifteen years of this reign, as well by the court as by the 
clergv, ſo that the hierarchy was become very odious to the 
one, and very ſuſpicious to the other. The true preſby teri— 
ans carneſtly deſired the utter extirpation of epiſcopacy., The 
other puritans were extremely incented againſt the biſhops 
and the reſt of the clergy, who had always ſupported and 
countenanced the king's deſigns. Wherefore they were eafily 
perſuaded, that it would be a great ſervice to the ſtate, to clip 
the wings of the clergy, to the end they might be leſs uſe— 
ful to the king. Beſides, though church ot England men, 
they were not of the opinion of thoſe who believed that re- 
ligion could not ſubſiſt without biſhops, and that epiſcopacy 
was ſo cloſely united with the monarch, that the one could 
not be aboliſhed without the deſtruction of the other. So far 
was the hierarchy from giving them any uncaſineſs, that 
they would have been very glad to preſerve it, provided the 
clergy could have been confined to their ſpiritual functions. 
But they were grieved to ſce the clergy inveſted with a ſecu- 
lar power, Which they abuled. It mult be further added that 
being thus diſpoſed, they ſaw the preſbyterians, who were 
numerous in the kingdom, and ſupported by the Scots, ſtrenu— 
ouſly infiſt upon taking away the biſhops votes in the houſe 


of lords. It was dangerous-to diſpleaſe them, for a very 
p. 226. Clarendon, tom. I. p. 200. 
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ſtrong reaſon, though the preſbyterians affected to ſpeak the 
ſtate only, it was well known, that religion was the principal 
thing they had in view, and that their tranſactions concerning 
the civil government, rended only to diſable the King from 
oppreſſing them, it he remained too powerful. Had the King 
therefore tried to gain the preſbyterians, by offering them 
reaſonable terms, they might have accepted them, and re- 
linquiſhed the defign of reforming the civil government, and 
then the ſtate-puritans would have been at the king's mercy. 
Union between the puritans was therefore abſolutely neceſſary. 
For, it was no leſs dangerous for the preſbyterians, that the 
king ſhould content the ſtate puritans, in which caſe they 
would infallibly abandoned the preſbyterians. 

zoth theſe parties therefore ſtood in great need of each 
other, and it was their intereſt to ſupport one another, for fear 
the king ſhould take advantage of their diviſion. But he could 
never reſolve either to grant any terms to the preſbyterian 
party, or to fatisfy the politicians. He thereby formed 
himſelf ſo ſtrict an union between theſe two parties, that they 
became one and the ſame, The politicians chole rather out of 
condeſcenfion to the Preſbyterians, to {acrifice the biſhops 
privilege, than be expoſed to the danger of ſeeing themſelves 
again ſubject to an arbitrary government, 

According to theſe diſpoſitions, and the conſequent reſolu— 
tions, the houſe of commons equally laboured the redreſs of 
grievances, and the execution of the defign againſt the biſhops. 
Thus the affairs of church and ſtate went hand in hand, fo 
that ſcarce a day paſſed, but the commons gave the king ſome 
mortification, one while by paſſing bills or votes againſt the 
king's former procecdings, another while by proſecuting the 
authors of the grievances or innovations ; ſometimes by ex- 
claiming againſt the forementioned conſpiracy, and ſometimes 
by increating the yoke of the papiſts. 

All this tended to the end propoſed by the oppoſite party to 
the king. It was ſuppoſed as a thing publicly known, that 
there had been a ſettled defign to introduce popery, and that 
ſome of the biſhops were concerned in the plot. Thus, by 
accuſing the papiſts of having ill deſigns, and by rigorouſly 
proſecuting thein, this accuſation was made, in ſome meaſure, 
to reflect on the biſhops and clergy. It was pretended, that 
the innovations introduced into the divine fervice, were a con— 
ſequence of this deſign, and for that reaſon, by conderaning 
them, the clergy, who had countenanced them, were rendered 
odious to the people. The accuſations againſt particular 
perſons, who had been molt zealous to ſupport theſe innova- 
tions, produced alſo the ſame effect. In ſhort, nothing 
was omitted that could contribute to ſhew the people the 
n-ccſlity of reſtoring the government to its natural ſtate, and 
convince them, that the eccleſiaſtical hierarchy was more pre- 
judicial than neceflary to the church and ſtare, With theſe 
two things the commons were taken up for the ſpace of three 
months, from the death of the earl of Strafford, to the king's 
Journey to Scotland, 

Firſt, with reſpect to the ſtate, 1n this interval it was, that 
bills were brought in to aboliſh the ſtar- chamber and court of 
York, to regulate the council-table, to aboliſh ſhip-money, 
and prevent vexatious proceedings concerning knighthood, 
againſt illegal impriſonments, and for aſcertaining the bounds 
and limits of foreſts. Each judge in particular was accuſed. 
The tax impoſed by the king on the ſhires, for the wages of 
the muſter-maſter, was declared contrary to law. The con- 
ſpiracy to ſeduce the army was likewiſe examined, and Wil- 
mot, Aſhburnham, and Pollard, were expelled the houſe, 
and committed to priſon. All the patents for monopolies, of 
which moſt were ſoppreſſed, were brought before the houſe. 
It was allo examined, by what means a certain clauſe had 
been inſerted in the petition of right, concerning tunnage and 
poundage, and care was taken to regiſter a declaration on 
that head, to. hinder poſterity from being deceived by that 
ſurreptious clauſe, 
ing from all theſe articles, or which concerned particular 
per ſons. 5 

As to religion, beſides What was done with reſpect to the 
papiſts, and of which I have already ſpoken, the commons 
declarcd illegal the oath by which miniſters were. bound to 
maintain the hierarchy in the church. A bill was brought 
in againſt pluraliſts. The canons made by the late convoca- 
tion were condemned. A bill was patted to aboliſh the high- 
commiſſion. The ſuppreſſion of deans and chapters was voted. 


* The dcelared, That whoſoever ſhould not take the proteſtation, was un- 
fit to bear office in church or common-wealth ; and ordered this vote to be 
printed, and ſent down to every county, city, and borough. Ruſhworth, 
tom. IV. p. 357. 

» This petition was delivered to the houſe by the great farmers of tunnage 
and poundage, namely, fir Paul Pindar, fir Abraham Daws, fir John 
Woritcuholm, and fir John Jacob. The petty cuſtomers had the lil 


I paſs over in filence ſeveral votes flow- 


Matthew Wren biſhop of Ely was impeached. The protet!. 
tation was ordered to be ſubſcribed by the whole nation. An 
accuſation was brought to the lords againſt thirteen biſhops, 


who had aſſiſted at the convocation. 


I have but juſt mentioned theſe articles, becauſe a particu. 
lar account of each ſeemed to me needleſs. I ſhall only add, 
that there was ſome difference between the two houſes con 
cerning the proteſtation. The lords would have left ever; 
man at liberty to fign it; but did not think proper to ul. 
compulſion. The commons, on the contrary, looked upon 
the proteſtation as a Shiboleth, to diſtinguiſh the Ephraimites?, 
and at laſt the lords agreed to what the commons defired. 

One of the articles of the proteſtation occafioning ſome 
diſputes, the commons explained more fully that article, which 
was thus worded : “ I ſwear to defend the true reformed 
proteſtant religion, expreſſed in the doctrine of the church ot. 
England, againſt all popery and popiſh innovations within 
this realm, contrary to the ſame doctrine.“ Some perſons 
inſiſting upon the firſt part of this clauſe, pretended, that 
there was no other doctrine of the church of England thai, 
what 1s contained in the thirty-nine articles drawn up in the 
reign of Elizabeth, of which one is © To preſerve the govern. 
ment of the church by archbiſhops, biſhops, deans, &c.” 
Hence they inferred, that thoſe who ſhould take the proteſta- 
tion were bound to maintain epiſcopacy. But the commons 
conſidering the whole clauſe as expreſſed in the proteſtation, 
declared,“ That by theſe words was, and is meant, only 
the public doctrine profeſſed in the ſaid church, ſo far as it is 
oppoſite to popery and popiſh innovations; and that the ſaid 
words are not to be extended to the maintaining of any form 
of worſhip, diſcipline or government, nor of any rites or 
ceremonies of the ſaid church of England,” This clearly 
ſhewed what was their intention with regard to the hierarchy. 

There was alſo another diſpute between the two houſes 
concerning the ſtar- chamber. The lords were willing to 
agree, it ſhould be reformed, but refuſed to conſent to its 
abolition. Mean while, the commons vigorouſly ſupporting 
the bill, they had ſent up to the peers, it paſſed at laſt, and 
the king gave his aſſent the th of July. 

In this ſame interval, I mean, from the death of the car 
of Strafford, to the king's journey to Scotland, there were 
ſome other tranſactions which it is neceflary to mention. | 

The cuſtomers, who had collected the duties impoſed or 
merchandiſes by the king's ſole authority without conſent of 
parliament, finding they were like to be attacked, offered of 
their own accord one hundred and fifty thouſand pounds for 
an act of oblivion, and their offer was accepted b. 

The lord Digby, ſon of the carl of Briſtol, and member o. 
the houſe of commons, was called by writ to the houſe ot 
lords the 1oth of June®, In the beginning of this parlia- 
ment, he had diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his zeal for the re- 
drets of grievances : but his ſpeech againſt the bill of attainder 
of the earl of Strafford, made him forfeit the good will of 
the commons, Whether he was already gained by the king, 
or on this occaſion firſt joined his party, his majeſty though: 
proper to ſcreen him from the reſentment of the commons, 
by calling him to the houſe of peers, He will hereafter ap- 
pear the king's chief miniſter and counſellor, great enen 
to the commons, as they on their part never forgave his de- 
tection. f 

The Iriſh army ought to have been long fince d'ſbanded. 
as there was no occaſion to keep it on foot, and the common 
had frequently deſired it of the king. Nevertheleſs, this ar: 
ſubſiſted the laſt, though the commons had taken care fc: 
their payment. When they came to be diſbanded, the King 
acquainted both houſes, that the Spaniard having deſired ty 
take this army into his ſervice, and intimated the ſame by his 
embaſlador, he had promiſed to ſend him four thouſand mc". 
The lords made no ſcruple to agree to the king's engagement 
But the commons, ever full of tears and ſuſpicions, thong 
not proper, that the king ſhould keep theſe troops in? 
king of Spain's name, who would make them ſerve in the 
Low Countries, from whence the king might draw them 
whenever he pleaſed. Beſides, the French embaſſador had 
defircd the reſt of the army for his maſter, to which the king 
had alſo conſented. They thought it was an artifiee of the 
king's, to keep this popiſh army which was devoted to him; 
and on which he could much better rely than on that of Eng: 
land. Wherefore they prayed the king to call in his word. 


likewiſe to com: upon e N and then have the benefit of the Act 
of Oblivion. Mito, wm, II. p. 256. 


* y l f ' . " Yi. 
The king 2 loid Digby to the houſe of lords, at the time !/ 


commons cage nn the houte, His writ was lated the gth, and he 
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Wa! ut of the howſe the toth, Upon his coming to the howe 0? 
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They had on this occaſion ſeveral conferences with the lords, 
where they alleged fundry reaſons to ſupport their opinion, 
without expreſhng the true one: but it was eafily perce:ved, 
The king was mach difyleaſed with the commons oppofition, 
whether he thought himſelf bound in honour to keep his pro- 
miſe, or really intended to preſerve his army by lending it 
to the kings of France and Spain, in order to ule it bimfelt 
in caſe of neceſſity. What gives cauſe to ſuſpect he ha 
formed ſuch a project is, that it does not appear the k ngs of 
France and Spain had then any great occaſion tor theſe troops, 
Be this as it will, the king, without regarding the commons 
oppofition, ſnewed that his intention was to pertorm his pro— 
miſe, and the affair was not yet ended when the king dle,purted 
for Scotland. Some time after he ſent a meſſage to the lords 
dated trom Edinburgh, wherein he appeared tetolved to ſtand 
to his engagement, let what would be the conſequence, But 
the two houtes found means to render his reſolution ineffec- 
tual, by publiſhing an ordinance, declaring that who ver 
ſhould aſſiſt in tran{poiting the Iriſh troops into any foreign 
country, ſhould be deemed un nem to the ſtare. This or- 
dinance broke all the king's mealures, not one owner of thips 
being willing to hazard inevitable ruin for his fake. 

The king, as I fai, expected that the pathament would 
rant him an aid capable ot enabling him to drive the Sc: ts 
out of the kingdom. He quickly tound his m Hake, and 
clearly perceived that the Scots were come into England at 
the ſolicitation ot the Engliſh maleconten's, and that theſe 
malecontents were the very perions who had molt credit and 
authority in the two houſes. He judged rhore tore, that in— 
ſtead of thinking any longer of expelhng the Scots by a!ms, 
he ſhould rather endeavour to agree with them, in order to 
disjoin their intereſt from that of the Englith, and induce them 
to diſband their army, Which was always ready 10 tupport 
the parliament. When therefore the commithoners o the 
two kingdoins met at London, to continue the treats of Rip- 
pon, they tound no refiltance trom the king, who by grant- 
ig the Scots firſt demand, plainly thewed he was Cilpoled to 
retuſe them nothing. This demand was, that the king ſhould 
cauſe to be publiited in his name the acts of the p:iriiam-nt 
of Scotland, as well thoſe which were already palled in the 
firſt ſeſſion, as thoſe which thould be paſſed in the lecond, So 
great a condetcenſion on this article, Which had been pro— 
peily the cauſe of he ſ-cond war, convinced the commons 
that the King's aim was fpcedily to get rid of the Seotith army, 
which to him was an incumbrance, but to thein was very 
neccilary for the execution of their prop &ts: and th retore us 
the Scotch commilhoners had a good und: rftanding- with the 
commons, they to minaged tha! the negotiation of peace was 
prolonged to the hof Auguſt 1641, though the king, by 
granting whatever was required, removed all difficulties as 
tar as lay in his power, 

At laſt, the negotiation being about to end, and nothing 
more wanting to conclude the treaty but to agree upon 10.i.e 
articles of little importance, the king permitted the parita- 

unt of Scotland to meat, and promiſed to be there in perton, 
to pats ſuch acts as ſhould be judged requiſite. The commons 
having knowledge of the kings reſolution, entertained ſome 
ſuſpicion of this journey, and were apprchenfive that the king's 
deſign was to put himſelf at the head of his army in the no th 
vnder colour of going to Scotland. They defired therefore a 
conference wiih the lords, and moved that the armies might 
be diſbanded betore the king's departure, and that both houtes 
mould preſent a petition to the king, to pray him to deter his 
journey. They ſupported their motion with ſeveral argu— 
ments, and amongſt others with this, that it was neceflary to 
prevent the ſuſpicions of the people, and the deſigns lome 
might have, to make uſe of the army to raiſe diſturbances in 
the kingdom: that beſides, ſeveral bills were ſent up to the 
lords and not yet paſſed : that others were now under confi- 
deration in the lower houſe, and it was necetlary the king 
ſhould give his aflent to them before his departure 4. In 
thort, after divers conferences, it was reſolved, with the king's 
conſent, that he ſhould defer his journey till the 10th of 
Auguſt, and that two armies ſhould be diſbanded by that 
tmc. Nevertheleſs, as the Engliſh army could not be en— 
rely diſbanded before the king's departure, for want of mo- 
ney, the commons defired a further delay of a fortnight, al- 


There were four reaſons delivered to Mr Hollis, to move the king to 
ſtay his journey into Scotland. The third of which is that reterred to here 
ur author, namely, „The diſtempers and jealouſies of the kingdom are 
Inch, that they cannot be compoſed by paſſing ſome acts, unleſs his majeſty 
lay the detired time,” Which words do not ſeem to imply ſo much as our 
author exprefles. Ruſhworth, tom. IV. p. 361.—Betides this, the com- 
moons moved, that the king might be deſired to appoint a cuſtos regni, be- 
caule many emergent occations might happen in parliament, where ulc mult 
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leging fill the prople's jealoufies : but the lords refuſed to 
concur with them, and the king de; arted the 10th of Auguſt, 
as had been agreed F, 

. The commons diftruſft of the king ſtill ſ\ubfiſting, they de- 
ſired the concurrence of the pecrs, that a committee of lords 
and commoners might be ſent to the parliament of Scotland, 
to rommn there, and inform them from time to time of their 
procce ings, to Which the lords confent.d. The perſons 
na ned to go commiſſioners into Scotland were the earl of 
Bedtord, the lo:d Howard of Eſerick, Nathaniel Fiennes, fir 
Wilham Armine, fir Philip Stapleton, and John Him, den ; 
and a draught of a comm hon was ſent by an «xpreſs to the 
king to ſign. But the king refuted it, b-caule he ſaw no ne— 
ceſlitv tor tuch a commithon: he conſented however, that the 
cou mmnree ſhould come and attend him in Scotland, ro ſec 
treaty. As the commulttce were P10» 
perly deſign d only for fes upon the king's actions, both 
houltes th: ught fir to fend th.m into Scotland, on ſome 
other pretence, But the earl of B-dto.d did not go on this 
lervice. 

Some davs aftrer, the houſe of commons came to ſeveral 
reſolu tons avaintt the monop-lv of op, which was decl.red 
il-gil. Morever they vo ed, that the ſent nce in the ſtar— 
chamber azunft certa.n foap-boilters of Ion ton thovld be re- 
veried, an the judg.s of thit court, who had g ven their 
votes in the {enience, ſhould pay the parties colts and da— 
mages. It was ordered allo, that inquiry ſhould be mide 
what members ot th- privy-council h.d given their content 
to the illegal orders made at the councii-table, about the 
l0ap-monopoly. 

As the commons had undertaken to redreſs all grievances, 
that of the city of London concerning the plintation of 
Londonderry was I kewile conſidered, whiiſt the bing was in 
Scotland. The houſe pat. d f. veral votes upon that tubj ct, 
and declaring illegal all the proceedings of the ſtar-chamber, 
reverted the ſentence againſt the city of London, as unjuſt, 
and given by 1ncom percent judges, They declared, that when 
the King ſhould be pleated to repay to the city the money he 
had received, the patent thereupon granted thould be can- 
celled or ſurrendered. 

Alter that, both houſes reſolved to adjourn from the gth 
of September to the 20th of October, that the members might 
go to their homes, from whence they had been abſent ten 
months. As ſoon as this reſolution was taken, a great number 
of both houſes retired into the country, to gain a little more 
time to repole themſelves, ſo that there remained but twenty— 
two lords in the upper, and a hundred and fifteen members in 
the lower-houſe, '1 hen ſome one, who was doubtleſs preſ- 
byterian, willing to ünprove fo favourable an opportunity, 
moved, that it was neceflary to make ſome alterations in the 
Common Prayer Book. This motion occaſioned a very 
warm debate. Mr. Hyde, afterwards earl of Clarendon, 
ſtrenuoufly defended the Liturgy, ſo that, contrary to the 
expectation of the perſon who had raiſed the debate, nothing 
was re'olved. 

Bui ſome days after, the affair of innovation in the church 
was debated, and the houfe pail d ſeverai votes, declaring 
that certain innovations ought to be aboliſhed. Ar the ſame 
tam, the lords, ſceing that in the lower houſe the authentic- 
nets of the Common Prayer Book was queſtioned, voted that 
it {ſhould be obſerved as before in all the churches, without 
any o niſſion or alteration. This b got a conference between 
both houlcs, wherein the commons defired the lords to con— 
{ent to the following declaration, and join with them in the 
publication thereof, 


Declaration of Septeniber 8, 1641. 

«© WHEREAS divers innovations in or about the wor— 
ſhip of Gol, have been lately practiſed in this kingdom, by 
enjo:ning ſome things, and prohibiting others, without war- 
rant of law, to the great grievance and diſcontent of his ma- 
jeſty's ſubjects. For the ſuppreſſion of ſuch innovations, 
and tor preſervation of the public peace, it is this day order: d 
by the commons in parlament atlembled, that the church- 
wardens of every parith church and chapel reſpectively, do 
forthwith remove the communion-table trom the eaſt end of 
the church, chapel, or chancel, into ſome other convenient 


be made of the king's authority. Ibid. p. 360. 

* They were both diſbinded together, Auguſt 6, Whitelock, p. 47. 
The coming of the Scots into England, coſt the nation 1, 100,000l, beſides 
damages. Ruſhworth, tom. IV. p. 360, 

t And came to Scotland Auguſt 14. Guthry's Mem, p. 84, Before his 
departure, he paſſed ſeveral bills, particularly one tor tae judges holding 
their places during lite, which was before during pleature, Diuru. Occus. 
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place, and that they take away the rails, and level the chan- 
cels as heretofore they were before the late innovations. 

« That all crucifixes, ſcandalous pictures of any one or more 
perſons of the Trinity, and all images of the Virgin Mary, 
ſhall be taken away and aboliſhed ; and that all tapers, candle- 
ſticks, and baſons, be removed from the communion-table, 

„ That all corporal bowing at the name Jeſus, towards the 
eaſt end of the church, chapel, or chancel, or towards the 
communion-table, be hencetorth torborn. 

« That the orders aforeſaid be obſerved in all the ſeveral 
cathedral churches of this kingdom, and all the collegiate 
churches or chapels in the two univerſities, or any other part 
of the kingdom; and in the Temple-church, and the chapels 
of the other inns of court, by the deans of the ſaid cathedral 
churches, by the vice-chancellor of the ſald univerſities, and 
by the heads and governors of the ſeveral colleges and halls 
aforeſaid, and by the benchers and readers in the ſaid inns of 
court reſpectively, 

«© That the Lord's day ſhall be duly obſerved and ſanctifi- 
ed: all dancing, or other ſports, either before or after divine 
ſervice, be forborn and reſtrained ; and that the preaching of 
God's word be permitted in the atternoon in the ſeveral 
churches and chapels of this kingdom, and that miniſters and 
preachers be encouraged thereunto. 

„ 'That in caſe theſe orders be not obſerved, complaints 
thercof ſhall be delivered in parliament before the zoth of 
October next. 


The lords regarded not the defire of the commons: but on 
the morrow, September the gth, the day appointed tor the 
adjourn:ncnt, they communicated to the commons, in a con- 
ference, an order dated January the 16th, 1640-1, enzoining 
that divine ſervice ſhould be performed without any, altera- 
tion, as appointed by acts of parliament ; and a confirmation 
of the ſame order, purſuant to a reſolution taken on the preſent 
gth of September, defiring the commons to concur with them 
in the publ.ſhing thereot. 

The commons abſolutely refuſed to join in the publication 
of this order, thinking it unſeaſonable at ſuch a juncture to 
preſs the rigorous obſervance of the laws concerning divine 
ſervice, when a great part of the people called for a reforma- 
tion. Befides, they knew this laſt order, which confirmed 
that of the 16th of January, was made when there were but 
twenty lords in the houſe, and by a majority of two voices 
only, eleven againſt nine. Then they drew up a declaration, 
inſerting that of the day before, to which the lords had return- 
ed no an{wer, with the order of the peers of the 16th of Ja- 
nuary, and the confirmation of the ſame order of the gth of 
September, with the. re fuſal of the commons to concur with 
them, and ordered that their declaration ſhould be printed and 
publiſhed. 2 BE 

I imagine it will not be amifs to remark concerning this d:{- 
ſention between the two houſes, firſt, that paſſion reigned on 
both fides, ſince the time of making theſe two motions was by 
no means convenient, there not being above the filth part of 
the members preſcnt in each houſe. 

Secondly, That. there was a great difference in the two 
points in queſtion, with reſpe& to their importance. One 
concerned' the preſcrvation of the public worthip and Book of 
Common Prayer, appointed by the laws fince the reforma— 
tion, but wherein however many people ardently wiſhed great 
alterations might be made, nay, defired they might be en- 
tirely ſuppreſſed, whilſt the reſt of the nation believed them 
abſolutely neceſlary. This was a thing of ſuch conſequence 
that, it ſeems, nothing ought to have been decided for or 
againſt it but upon mature deliberation, and when both houſes 
had their uſual number of members. For this reaſon, 1t the 
motion for making alterations in the Liturgy had been apprav- 
ed in the lower houſe, doubtleſs the lords would have juſtly op- 
poſed it, and refuſed their concurrence. But on the other 
hand, as the commons had taken no reſolution, there does 
not ſeem to have been any neceſſity for the lords to renew 
their order of the 16th of January, which remained in force, 
and wanted not that confirmation ; nay, it appeared that this 
order was renewed only out of ſpleen, becauſe the commons 
had made a declaration againſt innovations. Had the lords 
been ſatisficd with refuſing their conſent to the commons de— 
claration of the 8th of September, there would have been 
nothing to object. But in refuſing to return any anſwer to 
the commons, and renewing withal their order of the 16th 
of January, they diſcovered that they acted out of ſpleen 
and revenge, and 1t was not doubted but the biſhops were 


the chief authors ot the renewal of the order. 


© Ruſbworth names forty-ſcven, 
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The ſecond point, which concerned the innovations, wa; 
not of the ſame importance. 'The queſtion was only to kngy 
whether they were really innovations, and it lo, whether ile. 
gal or dangerous to religion. But this was a thing not to be 
debated in ſuch a juncture, when both houſes were going to 
be adjourned; and moſt of the members already retired inty 
the country: ſo the lords might have refuſed their conſent ry 
the votes of the commons, though it had been only on pre. 
tence of the thinneſs of both houſes, But in returning 19 
anſwer to the commons, they ſhewed in ſome meaſure that 
they approved of theſe innovations, which had fo long been an 
occaſion of complaints and murmurs in the kingdom. 

The ſame day, before the adjournment, the comm©1; 
appointed a committee of forty-thiee®, to take care, during 
the receſs, of the moſt weighty and urgent affairs. Is 
lords appointed a committee allo, conſiſting but of ſevcy 
peers, which done, both houſes adjourncd to the 20th of Oe. 
tober. 

During the receſs, the committee, which had followed 
the King into Scotland, ſent word to the committee of the 
houſe of commons, that there was a fort of conſpiracy in 
Scotland, and that the aim of the parties concerned ſeemcd 
to be to interrupt the proceedings vt the parliament of thr 
kingdom, and to deſtroy the marquis of Hamilton, the carl of 
Argyle, and the car] of Lanerick. As the committee recciy-. 
ed this notice but two days before the meeting of the parlia- 
ment, they only ordered the lord mayor of London to place 
convenient guards in ſeveral places of the city, fearing th 
the conſpirators of Scotland might have correſpondents in 
England, to diſturb at the ſame time the peace of the king. 
dom. 1 5 

The parliament being met the 2oth of October, Pym 
made a report to the houſe of what the committee had done 
during the recels. Whereupon the commons defired a con- 
ference with the lords, where they repreſented to them : 

. That a letter from the committee in Scotland gave 
ground-to think, that when there was a deſign in England to 
teauce the King' | 
there was the like defign at that time in Scotland. 

* 2. That the principal party named in that defipn in 
Scotland, the lord Crawford, is a perſon ſuſpected to be 
popiſhly affected; and therefore may have correſpondence 
with the like party in England. 

„3. That it has been lately publiſhed in England, that 
ſome things were to be done in Scotland before it broke our 
there. Therefore we may ſuſpect ſome correſpondence here. 

Upon theſe grounds the commons propounded to the lords, 
that a ſtrong guard ſhould be kept in the cities of London and 
We ſtminſter, and care taken for the defence of the whole king. 
dom, and that an expreſs meſſenger be ſent to the committee of 
both houſes in Scotland, to acquaint them that the parliament of 
England was ready to give the Scots all neccflary affiſtance 
apainſt thole who thould diſturb the peace. 

the lords approving of theſe propolals, inſtructions were 
lent to the committee agreeable to the commons defires. 

The ſame day, the 2oth of October, both houſes defircd 
the carl of Eſſex, whom the king had made general on the 
louth of the Trent, to place a guard at Weſtminſter, for the 
lecurity of the parliament, which was accordingly done. 
This Scotiſh conſpiracy made a great noiſe at that time: but 
it was not poſſible to diſcover it fully. See what Burnet favs 
ot it, in his Memoirs of the duke of Hamilton. 

* A gentleman, not known to the marquis of Hamilton, 
brought him and the earl of Argyle the diſcovery of a plot; 
which, he ſaid, was laid for their lives and the earl of Lanc- 
rick's, which he ſaid he could juftify by one witneſs, who 
was invited to the execution of it: he told allo a long forms! 
ſtory of the perſons to be actors, of the time, place, and 
manner; and ſaid it was to be executed that very night, 
This the marquis carricd to the king, without naming parti: 
culars, which could not be done ſafely by the law of Scot— 
land, fince he had but one witneſs to prove them by. The 
king defired him to examine the thing to the bottom, and 
bring him what further evidence he could find. In the even- 
ing other preſumptions were brought to the marquis, but no 
clear evidence: however, the matter was got abroad, and in 
every body's mouth, ſo that all who depended on theſe lords 
came about them in great numbers : and thoſe on whom the 
deſign was faſtened, gave out it was a torgery to make them 
odious, and gathered alto together. The marquis hearing 
this did not ſtir our of doors, leſt ſome of their too officious 
tollowers ſhould raiſe tumults ; and next day, in the evening, 
he, with the carl of Argyle, and his brother the carl of Lanc- 
tom, 
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rick, and half a dozen ſervants, went out of town to his 
houle of Kencel, twelve miles from Edinburgh, and tent his 
EXC! le fo. his majeſty, With an account ot the real 15, 
Upon this many diſcourſes went about, people of all files 
pathug conſtruction as they were affected: but the part ament 
took the whole matter into conſideration. Thoſe who had 
„ven the information, owned what they had ſaid, and thote 
on whom the plot was fixed did as poſitively deny: il ; {0 
that ao clear proof being brought, the parhament could come 
to no other deciſion, but that the lords had good reaſon to 
with:iraw themſelves; and ſo they were invited to retu.n to 
their place in parliament ..“ 

There is however in the lord Clarendon's hiſtory, a parti— 
cular which may give ſome light to this affair. The carl of 
Montroſe told the king, that the marquis of Hamilton was 
falſe to him, and even offered to rid him of this feeret enem\ ; 
but the king abhorred the expedient. Perhaps the carl of 
Montroſe thought he ſhould do the king a plealure in having 
the marquis aſlatlinared, and mentioning it to ſome perions 
the ſecret was divulged. However this be, the commons ot 
England it ſcems, were extremely jealous of the King, or 
at leaſt they did their utmoſt to inipire the people with diſ— 
truſt; for their fear was grounded but upon very flight 

reſumptions and a bare polhbility that this pretended plot 
againſt three Scotch lords could have any influence in Eng— 
land. 

The next day, a complaint was made to the commons 
againſt ſome perſons for not obeying the declaration of the gth 
of September, publiſhed by order of the houie, As the a'- 
fiir was debated with great warmth, fir Edward Decring 
made a ſpeech, which I think proper to inlert, to ſhew that 
it was not without ground that the commons were accuted of 
excceding their power in publithing their declatation, with- 
out obtaining the concurrence of the lords. 


« Mr, Speaker, 

1c JJ is very true (as is in ſtanced unto you) that your late 
order and declaration of the 8th and gth of Septcnber, are 
mu ch debated and diſputed abroad; perhaps it may be a good 
6ccation for us to re- diſpute them here. 

«© The intcut of your order to me ſeems doubttul, and 
ther. fore L am bold, for my own inſtruction, to propouund 
two queries. | 

« 1, How far an order of this houſe is binding? 

« . Whether this particular oder be contunuint, or ex- 

ircd ? 

« Your orders, (I am out of doubt) are powerful, it they 
be grounded upon the laws of the land: upon that warrant 
we miy, by an order, enforce any thing that 1s undoubtedly 
ſo grounded, and by the-ſame rule we may abrogate whatlo- 
ever is introduced contrary to the undoubted foundation of 
our laws. But, fir, this order is of another nature, another 
temper, eſpecially in one part of it, of which (in particular) 
at ſome other time. 

Sir, there want not ſome abroad, men of birth, quality, 
and fortune, ſuch as know the ſtrength of our votes here 
as well as ſome of us (I ſpeak my own infirm:tics), men ot 
the beſt worth, avd of good aſſiſtance in us, and no way 
obnoxious to us: they know they ſent us hither as their 
truſtees, to make and unmake laws; they know they did not 
fend us hither to rule and govern them by arbitrary, revok- 
able, and diſputable orders, eſpecially in religion. No time 
> fit for that, and this time as unfit as any: I defire to be 
iuſtructed herein. 

„Mr. Speaker, in the ſecond place there is a queſtion, 


* whether this order (whereupon the preſent complaint is 


lv varſclves deſerted ? I obſerve, that the order being made 
the Sth of September, in hope then of concurrence therein 
by the lords; that failing, you did iſſue forth your laſt re- 


zrounded) be permanent and binding, or elſe expired, and 


Htolution by way of declaration, wherein thus you exprels 
{yourſelf : That it may well be hoped, when both houles 


thall meet again, that the good propoſitions and preparations 
in the houſe of commons, tor preventing the like grievances, 
and reforming the diſorders and abuſes in matters of reli- 
gion, may be brought to perfection: wherefore you do ex- 
pet that the commons of this realm do in the mean time 
(what, obey and perform your order made the day before? 
No ſuch thing, but in the mean time) quietly attend the re- 
tormation intended.” 

* Theſe are your words, and this my doubt upon them, 


' Biſhop Guthry ſays, that this was but a pretended plot; and that the 
elipn of the earls of Argyle, Hamilton, and Lanerick was only to make a 
Public rupture; preſuming that, upon their removal, the parliament ſhould 
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whether bv theſe words you have not ſuperſeded your own 
o der? Sure I am, the wo.ds do bear this ſenſe, and good 
nn may think and hope it was your meaning. 

M, humble mo on therefore 15 this, I beſeech vou to 
declare, that upon this our reconvention, your order ot che 
8 h of & ptembe: is out dt date; and that the coninons uf 
England mult (us vou fav) * Quirtly attend the retormation 
in'ended;* which ceitanly is intended to be pertected up 
into acts of pirtament. An! 1h the mean tine, that they 
nut pt entty cndue the picknt laws, until you Can twake 
new, or men the ol.“ 

The 224 of October, the bill for difabling perſons in holy 
orders to exerciſe 1emporal jur {diction wis agan debated, 
and {cveral {preches made Pro and con. Ai lcatt uit was retolve 
ed to pro.ecute the biſhops who hid aſſiſt d at the late con— 
vocat on, and to puth the bil for cxclud 


ng tue b [hops rom 
their votes in Dailiumnent, 


To that end the h- uic cv ua 
conttence with the loids, whare Prin and St. John explan— 
cd the demands of the conmons, with the reatons to [up, ert 
them. Pym tpoke fiitt in this mayncr : 


„ My lords, 

„Till pirliament, the fountain of juſtice; ought to be- 
preterved pure from corruption and tric from partiality, 
Which will add not only lutte, reputation, and honour, but 
authority to What 1s done in pirtian;en! ; al men's CUates 
and liberties are preferved under the lat: -eullody. of parias 
nent; this moveth us to be carctu! O! any thing {Natl may 
prejudice the parlament 1n point of tr. dom nd meg. 

* Theretore the Knights, citizens, and bugetles ot the 
I utc commons have C mM nanded m „ WILN "Te COIL Zug, 
to repietent unto your lordthips two propoſitions, whicls hy 
ho.d of very great importance and necflity to be put in c- 
cution at tn1s tame. 

„ Firſt that thotc thirteen biſhops which ſtand accuſed be- 
forc your lorqdſhips tor m King the Luce Book of Canons, and 
putting them in execution, may bc excluded hom th ir votes 
in perhament. 

* Secondly, that all the biſl:ops may be excluded from hav- 
ing any vote in that act, come tion the houle of conunons 0 
vour lordihips, entitled, An Act to take aw ay the Bithojs Votes 
in palament, &c, 

„That which concerncth the thirtcen biſhops falleth to my 
charge 10 Open, Th) | am cominanded tro tell Y Our loruthips, 
that it ſtandeth not with honour and with jullice, that thelc 
b:thops ſhouid have votes, ſtanding thus charged with the 
breach ot t: uſt, and ot rhe higheſt trult, 8 nlt the Preioga- 
tive of the King, ag nt he privitege of the parliame nt, ug: nft 
the Property ot the lubject, and againſt the Peace of the kings 
dom: the ſe are the jewels. that are depoled under the truſt and 
ſale-guard of Parliament, and all thefe have been broken - and 
this appe reih by the making of the new canons, voted by 
your lordthips to be againſt all theſe truſts. 

+ Thar theſe perlons have been parties to the breach of this 
truſr, that will appear by the journals of the convocation, 
which are now in the country, and may be ſent for; the entry 
of the book 1s, that all the thirteen biſhops were Parties, and 
did confirm and ſubſcribe thele canons ; therefore it is hoped 
by theſe canons, that thoſe that have aflumed to themſelves 
a legillative power, whereby they have, as much as in 
them lies, rooted out the foundation of parlian.en!,. that 
they ſhould have no intereſt in the legiflative Power at all in 
parliament. 

„Next, that thaſe that have deprived the ſubjects of 
thoſe good laws that are already made tor them, that they 
ſhould have no intereſt or part making future laws for the 
ſubject; this they conceive ſtandeth with a great deal of equity 
and juſtice, which is one reaſon tv defire they ſhould be. ex- 
cluded from their votes in parliament. 

Next is the heinouſneſs of their offence. It is very fit 
they ſhould be innocent men, and faithful men, that ſhould 
have the exerciſe of fo great a thing as it is ; much leſs then 
ſhould they be delinquents of ſo high a nature, actors in the 
ſubvertivg of the laws of the realm, that they ſhould continue 
their votes and places in parhament : and that their delin- 
quency may the better appear, you are defired to read the 
votes paſſed in the houſe of commons (nullo contradicente), 
and with which the lords have concurred and agreed. 


Then the votes, concerning the making of the ſaid canons, 
were read by Mr. Goodwin. 


reſently have broken up, which therefore the king took care to prevent it. 
— p. 88. 
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And then Mr. Solicitor St. John proceeded to this effect: both houſes, I ſay even of thoſe who were moſt attached ta 

„That he was in the next place to preſent ſome reaſons the king, but what were convinced that the conſtitution 
and precedents concerning the biſhops not having their votes had been greatly endangered of late years. See What the 
touching the bill, entitled, an act to take away the biſhops lord Clarendon ſays on this occaſion, in his Hiſtory of the 
votes in parliament, etc, Civil Wars: 

& 1. Becauſe they have no ſuch inherent right and liberty &« For the better ſupport of theſe extraordinary ways, and 
of being there, as the lords temporal and prers of the realm to protect the agents and inſtruments who mult be employc4 
bave; tor they are not there repreſentative of any body elſe ; in them, and to diſcountenance and tupprefs all bold enq. 
no, not of the clergy ; tor if 1o, then the clergy were twice ries and oppolers, the council-table and ſtar-chamber enlarge 
repreſented by them, viz. in the lords houſe, and in the con- their juriſdictions to a vaſt extent. Ihe council-table |; 
vocation : for their writ of election is to ſend two clerks, ad proclamations, enjoining the people what was not enjoined |, 
conſentiendum, etc. Befides, none are there repreſentative the law, and prohibiting that which was not prohibited; and 
of others, but thoſe that have their ſuffrages from others ; the ſtar-chamber cenſuring the breach and difobedience : 
and therefore only the clerks in the convocation do repre- thoſe proclamations by very great fines and imprifonmen: ; 
ſent them. ſo that any diſreſpect to any acts of ſtate, or to the perſons 

* 2, They have not the inherit right of peerage as the of ſtateſmen, was in no time more penal; and thoſe found. 
lords have, becauſe in ſome things they cannot do that there, tions of right, by which men valued their ſecurity, to the 
which the lords may do in caſe of treaſon and matter of blood: apprehenſion and underſtanding of wiſe men, never more in 
upon trial of any peer they have no liberty of vote : which danger to be deſtroyed.” 


could not be taken away by any canon, it their right of vot- It the perſons moſt devouted to the King, as was the cat! 
ing there were inherent. Clarendon, had fuch fentiments, we may eaſily judge what 


If they were: repreſentative of the clergy, as a third others thought, and whether they had reaſon to beheve tha: 
eſtate and degree, no act of parliament could be good it they the redreſs of palt grievances was a ſufficient ſecurity for the 
did v holly difatlent, and yet they have diſaflented, and the time to come. 
law good and in force, as in the act for eſtabliſhing the Book zut, on the other hand, it cannot be denied that there were 
of Common Praver in queen Elizabeth's time; they did dif- in the parliament, men who were brooding ſecret deſigus 
aileat from the confirming of that law, which could not have againſt the government of the church, and that theſe men 
been good, it they had been a third eſtate and dilaflented. thought the diminution of- the regal power was abſolutely 

« 4. The king may hold his parliament without calling neceſſary to the execution of their deſigns, knowing the king 
the biſhops at all to it, as hath been adjudged by all the would ever oppoſe them, as long as he was cloathed with his 
judges of England, 7 Henry VIII. occaſioned by the, con- uſual authority. But it cannot be inferred from their ufing 
vocation's citing one Dr. Standiſh, for ſpeaking of words the forementioned reaſons to inflame the parliament's diſtruſt 
agamit their power and privilege as they conceived : in that of the king for a private end of their own, that therefore 
caſe all the juuges of England, in the preſence of the king, theſe reaſons were bad. On the contrary, we may venture 
declared, that the King might hold his parliament without to aflert it was ſolely by the weight of theſe reaſons that the 
calling them at all. pretbyterians, whoſe number was inconfiderable in the parlia- 

do 25 Edward I. in reſpe& the prelacy would not agree ment and kingdom, prevailed at laſt to perſuade the reſt of 
with the reit of the kingdom in granting a reafonable and the parliament oi the neceſſity to reſtrain the king's power, 
neceflary aid and ſupply, they were excluded in the parlia- If thele reaſons had not bcen capable of convincing the leaſt 
ment at Carliſle: and before that partiament an act paſſed prejudiced minds, they would never have fucceeded in cauf. 
againſt ſeveral oppreffions of the abbots, priors, and biſhops ing the parliament io take the refolutions that will hereatter 
upon the inferior clergy of the kingdom, by purveyance, appear. For what intereſt could the major part of the mem— 
and ſetting of high prices, etc. to be collected; and fix or bers of parliament have, to alter the conſtitution of church 
ſeven acts more, all to this purpoſe, concerning the carriage and ſtate, if the paſt had not afforded them a juſt occaſion tg 
of the prelates to the inferior clergy ; ſo that when themſelves fear for the future? 
were concerned they were excluded their votes. From what has been ſaid there reſult two opinions, which 

„In all theſe records of the matter concerning the clergy have divided and {till do divide all England. The firſt aſcril;cs 
the cntry is, that the king, habito tractatu, etc. with the to the commons in general, and to ſeycral peers, the private 
carls, the barons, and other the nobles, etc. hath agreed to end defigned by the preſbyterians: the followers of this Opi— 
this act; or, by the aflent of the earls, barons, and other nion will not allow that moſt of the members propoſed to 
lay people; which ſhews that the biſhops did not conſent; themſelves a juſter end in all their proceedings againſt the 
for if they had, they ſhould have been firſt named before king. Thoſe who embrace the t-cond opinion, refuſe 0 
the earls and barons : for the order of naming the degrees to admit of this diſtinction ef ends and principles : they 
of nobility in all ancient records, is prelates, carls, and barons. pretend that the oppoſite party to the king always acted upon 

„Thus 3 Richard II. there being proviſion the pope thould motives of equity, juſtice, and love of their country. For my 
not make preſentation, etc. it is ſaid, that the petition of the part I ſhall make no ſcruple to fay, that I think both thcte 
commons was aflented unto by the king and the lords tem- opinions very groundleſs. I can never believe that the greateſt 
poral, and was always cfteemed a firm act of parliament, not- part of the members of this parliament, who, even by the 
withſtanding the biſhops oppoſed the ſame.” confeſſion of the king's friends, had at firſt no defire to make 


any alterations in the conſtitution of the church or ſtate, 


This affair was carried no farther at that time, doubt- ſhould ſuifer themſelves to be corrupted by a ſmall number of 
leſs by reaſon of the obſtacles which occurred in the upper other members, whoſe views and defigns they were not ſo 
houſe where the biſhops gave their voices to decide whe- ignorant of, as to be wholly guided by their directions. Nei- 
ther they were to vote or not. But it was reſerved for ano- ther can I think that they ran into the project of ſubverting 
ther times. - church and ſtate out of lazineſs, ignorance, ſtupidity, or 

The grievances being almoſt redrefled, the parliament that they fell into all the ſnares the others were pleaſed to lay 
ſeemed to have little more to do. But the diſtruſt with re- for them, as the lord Clarendon infinuates. I rather believe 
gard to the king being very great, the leaders of the oppoſite they weighed the reaſons which were to engage them to 
party to the king believed, the redreſſing of paft grievances maintain the civil and eccleſiaſtical conſtitution, with thc 
was not ſufficient ; they had a mind alſo to prevent the like danger of leaving it in its natural ſtate, and that this dan- 
for the future, by diſabling the king to abuſe his power. It ger appeared to them fo great, that, to prevent it, they 
can hardly be denied that this defign was founded upon rea- relolved to agree to the alterations intended by the pretby- 
ſons very plauſible, and apt to gain the conſent of thoſe who terians. 
had only the welfare of their country in view : for it the king, On the other hand, I can as hardly believe that they who 
whilſt he was inveſted with all the prerogatives allowed him took fo much care to cheriſh diftruſt between the king and 
by the law, had abuſed his power to eſtabliſh an arbitrary go- the Parliament, who were always ready to give an ill turn '9 
vernment; if he had purſued the execution of this defign fif- all the kings words and actions, who, inſtead of healing, 
teen years together; it he had deſiſted but by a ſuperior force inflamed the wound; that theſe men, | fay, ſhould have in 
obliging him to call this parliament, how could it be thought view only juſtice and the good of their country: eſpecial'y 
that he would change his principles and maxims, if left in as they were ſcen to practice all methods to accomplith thi 

oſſe ſſion of the ſame power which had ſerved him to execute private end, 1 mean the change of the goverumcht of th 
his project? Now there were ſcarce any of the members of church, in which the reſt of the parlgment had no interelt, 


x July 9, it was propoſed by ſome of the commons, that the hiſhops I1n4s be employed for the advancement of learning, and the biſhops to hve 4 
might be put into the hands vi teoftees, nine of the larry and 2» .ze liberal allowance during life. Ruſhyorth, tom, IV. p- 348. 
elergy in cvery diocclc ; and the reſt ot the lands bœiongung to dead, C. to | 
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RAPIN'sS 


hay, rather it would have been their intereſt to oppoſe it, had 
they not dreaded a greater miſchief. 

It therefore a man blindly follows either of theſe two opi- 
nions, without any limitation, he will never be able to give 
a juſt notion of this parliament's conduct. It is as difficult 
to believe, that a whole parliament, or at leaſt the greateſt part 
of the members, may combine together to ſubvert the govern- 
ment of the church and ſtate, as it is to conceive that all 
thele ſame members may have acted only upon diſintereſted 
motives, and with the ſole view of procuring the welfare of the 
ſtate in ſuch a juncture. This, however, is the error into 
which almoſt all the Engliſh hiſtorians have fallen. They 
have all embraced one or other of the two opinions, the 1pirit 
of party not ſuffering them fairly to confider the feveral 
motives, on which the members of this parliament proceeded, 
and this has begot great obſcurity in all they have ſaid upon 
the ſubje&t. The trueſt and moſt probable hy potheſis, in 
my opinion, is briefly this: 

'The king had given great occaſions of complaint to his 
ſubjects, during the firſt fifteen years of his reign, It is no 
wonder, therefore, that he had made himſelf many enemies, 
who carneltly withed to have the government reſtored to its 
natural ſtate. Among theſe enemies, the pretbyterians, who 
befides the common, had their private gricvances, were the 
moſt eager. They deſired not only to diminiſh the king's 
power, that he might not be able to hurt them, bur allo to 
jubvert the eccleſiaſtical hierarchy, and eſtabliſh the pretby- 
terian government, in which they were ſupported by the 
Scots. The King being obliged to call this parliament againſt 
his will, there were few members but what were diſpoſed to 
redreſs palt grievances, and prevent the like for the future. 
Lven they who were not enemies to the King, were in this 
diſpofition, and it may be affirmed, that this was the general 
ſentiment of the members at the beginning of the parliament, 
But even, among thoſe who dcfired the redreſs of grievances, 
there were two different ſentiments. Some were for flopping 
at the redreſs of grievances, without procectiing any tarther, 
believing, that would be ſuthcient to hinder the King from at- 
tempting a ſecond time ſo unſucceſsful an enterprize. This 
was the king's ſentiment, as well as of inany members of both 
houſes. Others were not only tor redreſſing grievances, but 
alſo for taking proper meaſures to prevent the like mifchiets 
for the future. 'The preſbyterians were of this number ; but 
they had alſo more extenſive views, and more hidden deiigns, 
namely, to introduce the preſbyterian government into the 
church. To accompliſh that end, it was necetlary to-deprive 
the king of a power, which they forcſau he would pot fail 
to exert, in oppoſition to their deſign; and there was no better 
way than by cheriſhing the parliament's diſtruſt, to which 
the members, tor the moſt part, were already but too much 
inclined. They had therefore only to gain a ſullicient number 
of thoſe, who were willing to ſtop at the redrels of gricy- 
ances, and nothing was more proper to obtain their concur- 
rence than to fill them with tears and ſuſpicions. This was 
the reaſon that ſuch care was taken to aggravate the plot for 
ſeducing the army, to dwell continually upon the pretended 
deſign of bringing them to London, to ſpread a report, that 
a French army was going to land and feize Portſmouth with 
the king's conſent, and I know not how many other rumours, 
equally improbable. This was the cauſe of ſo many k efforts 
to exclude the biſhops from the upper-houſe, in order to 
leflen, as much as poſſible the party of thole who were for 
ſtopping at the redreſs of grievances. This likewiſe was the 


rcaton, that ſo many mortifications were given the king, to 


induce him to take ſome meaſures, which ſhould give an 
advantage againſt him, and be apt to convince the more 
moderate, that it was dangerous to leave him in poſſeſſion ol 
his whole power. It is not therefore very ſtrange, that many 
ol thoſe who were againſt carrying things to extremities, 
ſhould in the end be prevailed on, by the fears and ſuſpicions 
they were continually inſpired with. To confirm themſelves 
in their ſentiment, they had no other ground than their con- 
fidence in the king's word, againſt which there were un- 
anſwerable objections, as for inſtance, the violation of. the 
petition of right, 

By theſe direct and indirect means, the preſbyterians at 
length ſucceeded in gaining a ſufficient number of votes to 
give them the ſuperiority in the houſe of commons, at leaſt, 
as to the defign of diminiſhing the King's power, When 
this party was grown ſuperior, their oppoſers endeavoured in 
Vain to curb their fury. On the other hand, the king him- 
lelf fell into the ſnares laid for him, and took meaſures, 
Which, as will hereafter appear, made him loſe a great 
number of thoſe who had hitherto appeared the moſt mode- 
tate. The following paſlage of the lord Clarendon's hiſtory, 
Will ſerve to illuſtrate this matter. 


His TOR 


1 | | 
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J know not how theſe men have already anſwered it to 
their own conſciences, who having affumed their country's 
truſt, and it may be, with great carneſtneſs laboured to pro- 
cure that truſt, by their ſupine lazineſs, negligence, and ab- 
lence, were the firſt inlets to thole invndations ; and fo con- 
tributed to thole licences which have overwhelmed us, For 
by this means a handful of men, much inferior in the be— 
ginning, in number and intereſt, came to give laws to the 
major part; and io ſhew that three diligent perſons are really 
a greater and more fignificant number than ten unconc-rned, 
"a . , 
they, by plurality of voices, in the end, converted or reduced 
the whole body to their opinions. It is true, men of activity 
and faction in an) deiign, have many advantages that a com— 
poſed and ſettled council, though induſtrious enough, uſually 
have not ; and lome that gallant men cannot give themſelves 
leave LO en! Crta1in, even tor the Prevention 01 all the milchict 
the others intend.” 
The cart of Clarendon grants, that a handful of men, at 
ſirſt much interior in number and credir, converted in the 
end the Whole houle to their opinions. But as he was a 
zealous autvocate tor the king, he took care not to aſcribe the 
luccels of thts handful of men, to the weight of the reaſons 
which they alleged to the others to reduce them to their 
lentiments. It was requiſite, however, to give ſome reaton 
of it, and he found no better, thin the lazineſs, negligence, 
and unconcernedne!s of the King's friends, and the vigilance 
of the others. I do not know whethet \ 


bs | £115 reaton will be 
capable to tatisfty the partial. 


This, as 1 verily believe, is the true hypotheſis which 
ought to be cftablithed, in order to give a clear idea or 
he conduct of this parliament; and 1 hope this diere tion 
will not be unlerviccable for the better underttand:no of 
the ſequel. 5 
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under the dominion of | UNCs I. and Charles I. Not bus that 
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they had at leaſt no occaſion to complain, that they weie 


worſe uſed than in the former reigns. As to their religion, 
it is eaſy to imagine, they had ſuftered no new troubles under 
theſe two princes, who thought of nothing lets, than of [CT = 
ſecuting the catholics. Neverthclets, in Mirch or April 
this year 1641, the Irith formed the project of caſting off the 
Engliſh yoke, ot leizing upon all the fortified places, and of 
cutting the throats of all the Eugliſn throughout the whole 


kingdom. The day appointed for executing this bloody de- 
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ſign, was the 23d of October, on which day, they were to 
rile all over the ifland. he deſign was really executed, as 
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projected, and it is ſaid, on that and the tolloy ing days, above 
forty thouſand Engliſh proteſtants were maffucred by the Iriſh. 
zut the project of ſclzing the lame day upon the caſtie of 
Dublin, where was a great magazine of proviftions and flores, 
was diſcovered by Owen O'Conally, the night before, and 
prevented by the diligence of the lords juſtices of Ircland, 
who governed in the. ablence. of Robert $S.dnev, -carb of 
Leiceſter, who had been appointed lord-licutenant ſome 
months before, and was yet in England. 

This news being communicated to the commons. by. the 
lords of the privy-council, filled the houſe with conſterimation 
and terror, and at the fame time with indignation againſt the 
rebels. They immediately turned themtelves into a grand 
committee, and patled the following reſolves ; 


2 That 


G12 


That 50,0001. ſhall be forthwith provided for the ſervice 
of Ireland. 

That a conference be had with the lords to move them, 
that a ſele& committee of the members of both houſes may 
be appointed to $0 to the city of London, and propoſe unto 
them the loan of that ſum. 

That a ſelect committee of both houſes may be named to 
confider of the affairs of Ireland, and of the ſending of men 
and ammunition from hence into that kingdom. 

That Owen O'Conally, who diſcovered this great treaſon 
in Ireland ſhall have 5ool. preſently paid him, and 200l. per 
annum penſion, until proviſion be made for an inheritance of 
greater value. 

That the cuſtody of the Iſle of Wight be taken for the 
preſent from the lord Weſton, ſuſpected of being a catholic, 
and ſequeſtered into another hand. 

That the perſons of papiſts of quality in the ſeveral 
counties of this kingdom, where ever they reſide, may be 
ſecured. 

That the lords be defired to join concerning the diſſolution 
of the houſe of Capuchins, and the ſpeedy ſending them away, 
according to the former deſires of this houſe. 

That the embaſſadors may be ſent to from both houſes to 
deliver up ſuch prieſts of the king's ſubjects as are in their 
houſes. 

That a liſt be brought in of the queen's prieſts, and other 
her ſervants. 

That a proclamation be iſſued forth, commanding all 
ſtrangers that are not of the proteſtant religion, to deliver in 
tickets of their names, and an account of their ſtay here, 
within two days aſter the iſſuing forth of the ſaid proclamation, 
or elſe to depart the kingdom torthwith, &c. 

The lords agreed to the propoſed loan, and named ſome of 
their members to form a committee of both houſes. Where- 
upon the commons appointed fifty-two to meet the lords, and 
to be a ſtanding committee for the affairs of Ireland, 

Two days atter the commons voted again, 

That the houſe holds fit that 20,0001. be forthwith ſupplied 
for the preſent occaſions of Ireland, 

That a convenient number of ſhips ſhall be provided for the 
guarding of the ſea-coaſt of Ireland, 

That fix thouſand foot, and two thouſand horſe ſhall be 
raiſed with all convenient ſpeed for the preſent expedition into 
Ireland. And that the lord-lieutenant ſhall preſent to both 
houſes of parliament, ſuch officers as he ſhall think fit to 
ſend into Ireland, to command any forces to be tranſported 
thither. | 

That the magazines of victuals ſhall be forthwith provided 
at Weſt-Cheſter, to be ſent over to Dublin, as the occaſions 
of that kingdom thall require. 

That the magazines of arms, ammunition, powder, now in 
Carliſle, ſhall be forthwith ſent over to Knocktergus in Ireland. 

That it be referred to the king's council to conſider of 
ſome fit way, and to preſent it to the houſe, for a publica- 
tion to be made of rewards to be given. to ſuch as ſhall do 
ſervice in this expedition into Ireland, and for a pardon of 
ſuch of the rebels as ſhall come in by a time limired, and of 
a ſum of money to be appointed for a reward of tuch as ſhall 
bring in the heads of ſuch principal rebels as ſhall be no- 
minated. \ | 

That letters ſhall be forthwith ſent to the juſtices in Tre- 
land, to acquaint them how ſenſible this houle is of the 
affairs of Ireland. 

That the committee of Iriſh affairs ſhall confider how, and 
in what manner this kingdom ſhall make uſe of the friend{hip 
and aſſiſtaunce of Scotland in the buſineſs of Ireland. 

That directions ſhall be given for the drawing of a bill for 
the preſſing of men, for this particular of Ireland. 

Some days after both houſes publiſhed a declaration, to 
acquaint the public that they had reſolved to aſſiſt the king 
with all their power to reduce the Iriſh rebels. 

The king, who was ſtill in Scotland, had received intelli— 
gence of what had pailed in the north of Ireland ®, but did 
not know that the Iriſh had miſcarried in their deſign upon 
the caſtle of Dublin. He immediately communicated his in- 
telligence to the parliament of Scotland, and demanded their 
aſſiſtance. The parliament replied, “ That Ireland being 
dependent on the crown of England, and his majeſty having 


© The lords juſtices ſent him an account of it, by fir Henry Spotiſwood, 
who went by fea directly to Scotland; but, before that, the king 1eceived 
notice of it by a letter from the lord Chicheſter, from Belfaſt, dated October 
24. Ruſhworth, tom. IV. p. 407. 

Above one hundred and fifty-tour thouſand proteſtants, were maſſacred 
in that kingdom, from the 23d of October 1641, to the iſt of March tollow- 
ing, according to the computation of the prieſts themiclves that were preſent, 
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already writ to the parliament of England, and ſent to Ireland 
for farther information, no other courſe could be taken, and 
the rather as the parliament of England might conceive jea. 
loufies ; but that after fuller information, if the Engliſh 
ſhould think the aſſiſtance of Scotland neceſſary, it ſhould be 
ready, as ſoon as England.“ 

The rebellion daily increaſed, The Engliſh themſelves of 
the Pale joined with the Iriſh, having pretended for ſome time 
to be attached to the intereſt of England. Theſe Engliſh 
of the Pale were deſcendants of the ancient conquerors of 
Ireland, who ſettled there in the reign of Henry II. and who 
at the time of the reformation continued in the Roman ca- 
tholic religion. It was therefore necetlary to ſend a ſtrong 
force into Ireland to. reduce the rebels to obedience. And 
yet, though the letters from the lords juſtices for aſſiſtance 
were frequent and preſſing, though the rebels continually in- 
creaſed in number and ſtrength, though the king moſt earneſtly 
preflted both houſes to ſend men, money, and ammunition to 
Ireland, though the parliament ſhewed an extreme defire to 
reduce that kingdom, it is certain that the ſuccours ſent 
thither, were but ſmall and fitter to continue than end the 
war. It would doubtleſs be thought ſtrange to fee ſo much 
ardour in words, and fo little defire to ſhew it in deeds, it 
the reaſons of this conduct was not known. And therefore 
it will be requiſite to explain it, 

The diſpoſition of the houſe of commons, whilſt the king 
was in Scotland has been before ſhewn. A reſolution was 
taken to diveſt him of part of his power. The views of ſome 
were only to hinder him from abuſing it for the future, 
Others added to this motive, the defign of rendering him 
unable to oppoſe the change they were meditating, with re- 
ſpect to the government of the church. The order of the 
houſe to the committee to prepare the remonſtrance of the 
ſtate of the Kingdom, was a clear evidence, they had ſome 
ſecret deſign which would ſhew itfelf in due time. Whilſt 
meaſures are taking to execute this deſign, the Iriſh riſe in re- 
bellion, at a time when they ſcemed to have the leaſt reaſon, 
ſince the government had never been more gentle to them 
than in the preſent reign. They mallacre in cold blood above 
forty thouſand Englith proteſtants', and unfortunately for the 
king, ſpread a report that they had his authority for what 
they did. 
perſe all over the kingdom copies of a ſuppoſed commiſſion, 
under the great ſeal, which they pretend to have from the 
king to authorize them to take up arms. It cannot be de- 
nied that all this was capable of making impreſſions on the 
minds of thoſe who were already ill-att:&ted to the king, 
and believed him capable of any thing to avoid the ſervi— 
tude that was preparing for him. Indeed, the ſober and moſt 
conſiderate did not think it poſſible, or even probable, that 
the king ſhould be willing to have his proteſtant ſubjects of 
Ireland maſſacred. But they ſuſpected however, that this re- 
bellion, raiſed at ſuch a juncture, was not wholly owing to 
the diſcontent of the Iriſh, and that very poſſibly the king 
had excited it, to find the parhament employment, and divert 
them from the project they had formed. As to the maſſacre 
ot the proteſtants, they did not bel:eve the king bad any hand 
in it, but imagined it very poſſible, that after raifing the re- 
bellion, it was not in his power to reſtrain the Iriſh. The 


king on his part, not knowing what was ſaid againſt him in 


England, uſed his utmoſt endeavours to clear himſelf from 
this black imputation, by preſſing the parliament to ſend a 
ſpeedy aid into Ireland. But theſe ſolicitations had a quite 
contrary effect, becauſe it was believed that his aim was to 
leave England unprovided with troops, and to engage the par- 
lament in an Iriſh war, which muſt have been very expen- 
ſive. This was the reaſon that the commons proceeded with 
deliberation, and ſent but inconſiderable ſuccouts into Ireland, 
being apprehenfive, the Iriſh rebellion was a ſnare laid for 
them by the King, to cauſe them to conſume the Engliſh 
troops and money. 

As ſeveral have ſpoken of this pretended commiſſion from 
the king to the papiſts of Ireland to authorize them to take 
up arms, and as ſome have repreſented it as true, others as 
doubttul, but moſt as an evident forgery, I thought it would 
not be unacceptable to inſert it. I ſhall add a circular letter 
ſent with the copy of the pretended commiſſion from the 
leaders of the rebels, to thoſe of their party. | 


Ruſhworth, tom. V. P- 35% 734. But, according to ſir J. Temple, there 
were, ſince the rebellion firſt broke out, unto the ceſſation made Septembet 
13, 1643, above three hundred thouſand Britiſh and proteſtants cruelly 
murdered in cold blood, deſtroyed ſome other way, or expelled out of theit 
habitations. Inſh Rebel. p. 6, See Cox, p. 753.—It ſeems cardinal Rich- 
lieu was deeply concerned iu this maſſacre, See R oke, tom. I. p. 349% 
and tom, II. p. 5. 
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They call thernſelves the queen's army, and diſ- 
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c From dur camp at the Newry, this 4th of November, 
1641. 


te Phelim O'Neal, Rory Mac Guire, &c. * 


To all catholics of the Roman party, both Engliſh and 
Iriſh, within the Kingdom of Ireland, we wiſh all hap- 
pineſs, freedom of conſcience, and victory over the 
Engliſh heretics, who have for a long time tyrannized 
over our bodies, and uſurped by extortion our eſtates,” 


& BE it hereby made known unto you all, our friends 
and countrymen, that the king's moſt excellent majeſty, for 
many great and urgent cauſes thereunto moving, repoſing 
truſt and confidence in our fidelity, has ſignified unto us, by 
his commiſſion under the great ſeal of Scotland, bearing date 
at Edinburgh the firſt day of this inſtant October 1641, and 
alſo by letters under his fign manual, bearing date with the 
ſaid commiſſion, of divers great and heinous affronts, that 
the Engliſh proteſtants, eſpecially the parliament there, have 
publiſhed againſt his royal perſon and prerogative, and alfo 
againſt our catholic friends, within the Kingdom of England ; 
the copy of which commiſſion we have here ſent unto you to 
be publiſhed wich all ſpeed in all parts of this Kingdom, that 
you may be aſſured of our ſufficient warrant and authority 
herein, VIZ. 


« CHARLES by the grace of God king of England, 
Scdtland, France, and Ireland, defender of the faith, &c. 
To all catholic ſubjects within our kingdom of Ireland, greet- 
ing. Know you that we for the ſafe-guard and preſervation 
of our perſon, have been forced to make our abode and reft- 
dence in our kingdom of Scotland, for a long ſcaſon, occa- 
fioned by reafon of the obſtinate and diſobedient carriage of 
our parliament of England againſt us, who have not only 
preſumed to take upon them the government, and diſpoſing 
of thoſe princely rights and prerogatives that have juſtly 
deſcended unto us from our predeccflors, both kings and 
queens of the ſaid kingdom, for many hundred years paſt, 
but alſo have poſſeſſed themſelves of the whole flrength of 
the ſaid kingdom, in appointing governors, commanders, 
officers, in all parts and places therem, at their own will and 
pleaſure without our conſent ; whereby we are deprived of 


our ſovereignty, and left naked without defence: and for as 
much as we are in ourſelves very ſenſible, that theſe ſtorms 


blow aloft, and are very likely to be carried by the vehe- 
mency of the proteſtant party into our kingdom of Ireland, 
and endanger our royal power and authority there allo; 
know ye therefore, that we, repoſing much care and trult in 


your duty and obedience, which we have for many years 


paſt found, do hereby give unto you full power and authority 
to alſemble and meet together, with all the ſpeed and dili— 
gence that a buſineſs of to great a conſequence doth require, 
and to adviſe and conſult together by. a ſufficient and diſcreet 
number, at all times, days, and places, which you ſhall in 
your judgment hold moſt convenient and material for the 
ordering, ſettling, and effecting of this great work, mention- 
ed and directed to you in our letters, and to uſe all politic 
ways and means poſſible to poſſeſs yourſelves, for our uſe and 
ſafety, of all the forts, caſtles, and places of ſtrength and 
defence within the ſaid kingdom, except the places, perſons 
and eſtates of our loyal and loving ſubjects the Scots: and 
alſo to arreſt and ſeize the goods, eſtates, and perſons, of all 
the Engliſh proteſtants within the ſaid Kingdom to our ule ; 
and in your care and ſpeedy performance of this our wall 
and pleaſure, we ſhall perceive your wonted duty and alle- 
giance unto us, which we ſhall acknowledge and reward in 
due time. | 

© Witneſs ourſelf at Edinburgh, the 1ſt day of October, 

in the 17th year of our reign.” 


Thovgh for many reaſons it be more than probable that 
the king never granted a commiſſion to the Iriſh ro take up 
arms, it is however certain they boaſted of having ſuch a 
thing. But it is no leſs certain, that it cannot be the fame 
with what has bcen juſt read, nor can this be the commiſſion 
publiſhed by the leaders of the Iriſh rebels. My-reaſon is, 
becauſe in this commiſſion, the king is made to ſay things 
Which happened not till ſeveral months after the day of the 


* The reſt of the confederates were, Turlogh O'Neal, Philip O'Rely, 
Mulmore O'Rely, fir Conne Mac Gennis, colonel Mac Brian, Mac Mahon. 
emple, p. 39. 

| l 8 of the broad ſeal, which hung to a patent, found 
by O'Neal, in the caſtle of Charlemount, at the taking of it. Nalſon, 
tom. II. p. 529. To theſe reaſons to prove the forgery of this com- 
mitſion, may be added another, which ſeems demonſtrative. The com- 
million is ſuppoſed to be under the great ſeal of Scotland, and yet in the 
enumeration of the king's titles, England is named before Scotland, 
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date, and which thoſe who are ſuppoſed to have publiſhed it 
the 4th of November could not foreſee. The king is made 
to ſay on the 1ſt of October 1641, that the parliament had. 
poſſeſſed themſelves of his ſovereignty, and appointed gover- 
nors, commanders and officers, in all places, which certain- 
ly was not done before the month of October 1641. It 
muſt be therefore that Ruſhworth, who has inſerted this com- 
miſſion in his Collections, had bad memoirs and little judg— 
ment, not to fee in this pretended commiſſion of the 1ſt of 
October 1641, things which happened not till the next year 
1642. However it is true, the Iriſh boaſted of having the 
king's commiſſion, But it is pretended they forged it them- 
ſelves, and faſtened to it an impreſſion of the great ſeal, taken 
from ſome grant or patent |!, 

Be this as it will, the pretenſion of the Iriſh tho* they had 
the King's and queen's authority, was of very ill-conſequence 
to the king. There were but too many who had an ill opi- 
nion of his zeal for the proteſtant religion, and thought him 
capable of being induced by the queen's ſolicitations to re- 
ſtore the catholic religion in England. The former par!ia- 
ments had diſcovered their ſuſpicions, and the king inflead 
of undeceiving them, had given them words only, which 
were followed with no effects. When therefore the news 
came, that the Iriſh papiſts were in arms and had maflacred 
the proteſtants, jt was very natural to dread the like plot in 
England, which could nct but be extremely prejudicial to the 
king. Though the parliament did not ſeem to regard much 
the calumny ſpread againſt the King, they were however full 
of diſtruſt, and this diſtruſt made them think it not proper 
to leave England without troops, money, and amunition, 
in order to aſſiſt Ireland, leſt England ſhould be unprovided, 
in caſe the ſame plot was contrived there. Nay, it was the 
intereſt of the leading men in the parliament to feign a greater 
diſtruſt than they really had, to ſtrengthen the ſutpicions and 
tears of ſuch members as were not fully perſuaded. This 
ſerved to convince them how necetlary it was to retrench 
the king's power, and render him uncapable to execute his 
deſigns. 

zut though the party of thoſe who were for leſſening the 
regal power was numerous in the parliament, they were not 
yet in condition to proceed as they pleaſed. Matters were to 
be prepared by degrees, one while by cheriſhing ſuſpicions 
and fears, another while by engaging the houlc to keep proper 
ſteps to lead them to their end, which was not kno va to all 
the members, 

With this view it was, that under colour of thanking the 
Scots for their promiſed aſſiſtance to ſuppreſs the rebel! on in 
Ireland, and of treating with them about it, they engaged the 
houſe to fend to the committee in Scotland new inſtructians, 
very mortifying to the king. The houſe fail, in theſe in- 
ſtructions. | 

That they had juſt cauſe to believe, that the conſpira— 
cies and commotions in Ireland, were but the. effect of the 
counſels of thoſe who continued in credit, authority and 
employment about his majeſty ; therefore they feared that 
the great aids which ſhould be raiſed for ſubduing the re- 
bellion in Ireland, would be applied ro the fomenting of 
it there, and encouraging ſome iuch like attempt in Eng- 
land. And therefore the commons beſought his majeſty 
to change thoſe councils, from which ſuch ill courſes had 
proceeded, and to employ ſuch miniſters as ſhould be ap— 
proved of by his parliament, who were his greateſt and 
moſt faithful council. But if his majeſty did not conde- 
ſcend to their ſupplications, they ſhould be forced to reſolve 
upon ſome way of defending Ireland trom the rebels, and 
of ſecuring themſelves from miſchievous counſels and de- 
ſigns; and command thoſe aids and contributions which 
ſhould be raiſed for the reducing of Ireland to the cuſtody 
and diſpoſing of ſuch perſons of honour and fidelity, as they 
had cauſe to confide in.“ 

Theſe inſtructions conclude with the following article: 

e You - ſhall repreſent to his moſt excellent majeſty th! 
our humble and faithful declaration, that we cannot with- 
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out much grief remember the great miſeries, burthens, and 


diſtempers, which have for divers years afflicted all his King- 
doms and dominions, and brought them to the laſt point of 
ruin and deſtruction ; all which have iflued from the cun- 
ning, falſe and malicious practices of ſome of thoſe who 


which doubtleſs, never was done in any writings, publiſhed by authority 
in that kingdom. Before the late union in queen Anne's reign, the King's 
conſtant title in all the Scotch public acts was of Scotland, England, &c. 
king. This obſervation was communicated by Mr, Arbuckle of Dublin. 
—Ruſhworth obſerves that the words of the commithon are enough to ſhew 
the villainous practice of the authors, and its bare recital a ſufficieut refuta- 
tion and detection of the unparalleled forgery, Tom. IV. p. 400. Sce 
Borlaſe, p. 29. 


Alluding 
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have been admitted into very near places of counſel and au- 
thority about him, who have been favourers of popery, ſuper- 
ſtition and innovation; ſubverters of religion, honour, and 
juſtice ; factors for promoting the deſigns of foreign princes 
and ſtates, to the great apparent danger of his royal perſon, 
crown, and dignity, and of all his people; authors of falle ſcan- 
dalous jealouſics betwixt his majeſty and his loyal ſubjects ; 
enemies to the peace, union and confidence betwixt him and 
his parliament, which is the ſureſt foundation of proſperity 
and greatneſs to his majeſty, of comfort and hope to them : 
that by their counſels and endeavours, thoſe great ſums which 
have been latcly drawn from the people, have been either 
conſumed unprofitably, or in the maintenance of ſuch deſigns 
as have been miſchievous and deſtructive to the ſtate ; and 
whilſt we have been labouring to ſupport his majeſty, to 
purge out the corruption, and reſtore the decays both of 
church and ſtate, others of their faction and party have been 
contriving by violence and force to ſuppreſs the liberty of 
narliament em, and endanger the ſafety of thoſe who have op- 
poſed ſuch wicked and pernicious courſes.“ 

This was properly a preparative to the remonſtrance of 
the ſtate of the kingdom, which was to be brought into the 
houſe the firſt opportuaity, and which was indeed read the 
224 of November. It met with ſo ſtrong an oppoſition, that 
the debates laſted from three in tae afternoon till three in 
the morning”. Many thought it needleſs to reproach 
the king with grievances, to the redreſs whereof he had 
without ſolicitation given a full conſent, and that befides 
the uſcictincſs of the remonſtrance, it would ſerve only to 
open old wounds, to which a cure had been applied, and 
infallibly make the breach wider between the king and the 
parliament. But this very reaſon was preciſely that which 
excited the others to cauſe the remonſtrance to be approved, 
becauſe they wanted a diſſention between the King and the 
parliament, in order to obtain the conſent of both houſes to 
the diminution of the regal power. I do not pretend to de- 
termine whether the defign of diſabling the king to govern 
for the future as he had done during fifteen years, was in it— 
ſelf juſt or neceſſary for the welfare of the kingdom. But it 
can hardly be denied that the reafons by which it was ſup— 
ported were very plauſible. I will not aflirm that they who 
formed it or prefled the execution had only in view their coun- 
try's good; as on the other hand, I do not fee what ſecurity 
they could have, who were leaving the king in poſſeſſion of 
he ſame power he had before enjoyed. However this be, the 
remonſtrance was as a fort of criterion which was to ſhew 
which of the two parties ſhould prevail, and withal to decide, 
in ſome meaſure the fate of the king's affairs. In ſhort, after 
a debate of twelve hours, it was carried by a plurality of nine 
voices only that the remonſtrance ſhould be preſented to his 
majeſty. The lord Clarendon ſays, “ It was carried by the 
hour of the night, which drove away a greater number of 
old and infirm oppoſers than would have made thoſe of 
the negative ſuperior in number.“ But this reaſon to me 
appears weak. For it might be alleged to ſhew the remon- 
{trance would have patied by more than nine voices, if ſeveral 
of thoſe who were for it had not left the houſe. For how 
could infirmity or fatigue produce a greater effect upon one 
party than upon the other® ? | 

This reſolution was no ſooner taken but Mr. Hampden, 
who was of the victorious party, moved for the immediate 
printing of the remonſtrance, not thinking it neceflary to 
communicate it to the lords, fince it ran only in the name of 
the commons. His deſign was, that it ſhould be diſperſed 
among the people to excite them againſt the King, which was 
alſo the intention of his whole party. This motion, which 
was Contrary to cuſtom, fince the -remonſtrance ſhould have 
been at leaſt preſented to the king, before the publication was 
deliberated, produced a violent debate in the houſe, every one 
plainly perceiving the conſequence. But at laſt, the ſame 
party that prevailed in the firſt, prevailed likewiſe in the ſe- 
cond queſtion, and the remonſtrance was ordered to be print- 
ed. Some of the oppoſers offered to enter a proteſtation 
agaiuſt it, but as it was not the cuſtom of the houſe to admit 
of proteſtations, Mr. Palmer, who firſt cried, “ I do pro- 
tet,” was ſeat to the Tower, but was releaſcd within a few 
days, and took his place again in the houſe. 


„ Alluding to the conſpiracy to ſeduce the army. Rapin. 
» "The debate, ſays Whitelock, laſted till ten o'clock the next morning. 
The lord Clarendon ſays, from nine in the morning, till after twelve at 
night. The fitting up all night, cauſed fir B. R. to compare it “ to the 
verdict of a ſtarved juiy.“ Whitelock, p. 51. Oliver Cromwell told the 
lord Falkland, © That if the remonttrance had been rejected, he would have 
"Told all he had the next morning, and never have ſeen England more,” Cla- 
rendon, tom. I. p. 246, 247. 
„ Whitclock ſays iadeed, that fitting up all night cauſed many through 
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Three days after, namely, the 25th of November, the 
king being returned from Scotland“, patled through Th, 
city of London, and dined at Guildhall, He was received 
in his capital with the ſame demonſtrations of joy, reſp: 
and ſubmiſſion as were given on the like occafions to h. 
moſt popular predeceflors ; and had all reaſon to be pleaſ.q 
with the manner wherein every one ſtrove to do him hong: 
But the ſatis faction he received from theſe public demon(};.. 
tions of the affection of the Londoners, laſted not long. : 

As ſoon as the king came to Whitcha!l, the earl of i, 
ſurrendered his commiſſion of captain general of the ſouth 
part of the kingdom into his hands; and the next day, the 
king diſmiſſed the guards given by the earl to both houlcs gt 
their requeſt, The commons appeared difpleaſed at it, and 
defired the lords to concur with them in petitioning the king. 
that the guards might be continued till they had ſatisfied 8. 
majeſty of the reaſons, why a guard was neceſſary. Th. 
lords conſented to it, and the earl of Warwick and the Jord 
Digby were ordered to move his majeſty accordingly, b 


* . wn , 15 
they could not prevail. The king anſwered, he ſaw no reg. 


11% 
— 


ſon to continue the guard; but however, he would command 


the carl f Dorſet, to point ſome of the train-bands, only 
for a few days to wait on both houſes, and if in that time 
he ſhould be ſatisfied there was juſt reaſon, he would continue 
them. He perceived, that the aim of thoſe who deſired the 
continuance of the guards, was only to cheriſh the fears ay. 
ſuſpicions of the pcople. Upon this anſwer, the common 
preſented a memorial to the king, containing the reaſons why 
they defired a guard, adding, they would not have it under the 
command of any perſon not choſen by themſelves. But az 
their reaſons were founded upon very improbable ſuppoſition; 
they were ine ffectual. : 
Ihe commons inſiſted no farther on this ſubject, but with— 
in a few days, ſent a committee, to preſent to the king, then 
at Hampron-court, the remonſtrance with a petition. This 
was, as it were, the alarm of the diſcord between the king and 
the parliament, as his.enemics had plainly foreſeen. 
it necctliry to inſert here what pailed with reſpect to this re- 
monſtrance, which was attended with ſuch conſequences, the 
report of the committee ſent to the king, the petition of the 
houſe, with the remonſtrance itſelf, on which I ſhall make 
ſome remarks, to enable the reader to judge of what is Juſt 
and true, and what diſguiſed or aggravated. 


cc , 
Sir Ralph Hopton's report to the houſe of commons, of 
what palled at his preſenting the petition and remon- 
{trance to the king, Dec. 1. 154t. 


© HE ſaid, that the laſt night, in the evening, he, and thoſe 
that accom panied him, came into Hampton-court, where mect- 
ing with fir Richard Wynn, he went in to his majeſty, an! 
gave him notice of. our. being there; and within a quarter ot 
an hour, the King ſent a gentleman uſher to call us in, with 
directions for none to come in but ourſelves; on! 
did according to your order, and the reſt with me, unon 
our Knees, preſent the petition and remonſtrance, and begun 
to read 1t kneeling, but his majeſty would not permit that 
but commanded us all to rife, and ſo I read it. 
The firſt thing that his majeſty ſpoke at the reading 
thereof, was to that part of the petition, that charges a ma. 
lignant party to be about his majelty, with a defign to change 
religion; to which his majeſty with a hearty fervency fan 
* The devil take him, whoſoever he be, that has a n 
change religion.“ Then I proceeded to read on; and When 
I came to that part of the remonſtrance, of reſerving the 
lands of the rebels in Ireland toward the ſuppreſſing them: 
his majeſty ſpake and ſaid, We mult not diſpoſe of che ber- 
{Kin, till the bear be dead.” 8 
5000 i , | | 
N 5 3 was read, his majeſty ſaid, he deſired 
ne queſtions: but I anſwered, we had no power 

to ſpeak to any thing, but wherein we had commiſſion; then 
ſaid his majeſty, doth the houſe intend to publiſh this de- 
Claration ? We ſaid, we could not anſwer to it: Well then 
laid his majeſty, I ſuppoſe you do not expect a preſcnt 55 
later to ſo long a petition; but this let me tell you, I have 
left Scotland well in peace; they are well latisficg with me 
and I with them; and though I ſtaid longer than! expected, 
venkneſs or wearineſs to leave the houſe; 
or that party, P- 51. 
8 Before his departure from that kingdom, he conferred the followin 
honeurs. Archibald Campbell was created marquis of Argyle: 
Leiley earl of Leven; lord Lindfay, earl of Lindſay ; lord Loudon, carl of 
Loudon ; Alexander Livingſton, earl of Calerider . the lairds of Dudo and 


Arbuthnot, made viſcounts ; and And ; 
A 90 drew Mut ray lord Baly . » > ry . 
Mem. p. 90. Clarendon, tom. I. p. 244. 2 aird. Guth Ys 


but does not ſiy they were of this 
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think if T had not gone, you had not been ſo ſoon rid of 
the army: I ſhall give you an anſwer to this buſineſs, with 
as much ſpeed as the weight thereof will permit.” And fo 
was pleaſed to give us his hand to kiſs; and thereupon we 
took our leave, and afterwards Mr. Comptroller came to us 
with this meſſage, that the king defired there ſhould be no 
publiſhing of this declaration, till we had received his an- 
ſyer : we were all that night treated by Mr. Comptroller at 
ſupper, and entertained with great reſpect, and lodged by 
the king's harbinger.” 


« The petition of the houſe of commons, which accom- 
panied the remonſtrance of the ſtate of the kingdom, 
when it was preſented to his majeſty at Hampton-Court. 


Dec. 1. 1641. 


« Moſt gracious ſovercign, 


« YOUR majeſty's moſt humble and faithful ſubjects, 
the commons in this preſent parliament aflembled, do, with 
much thankfulneſs and joy, acknowledge, the great mercy 
and favour of God, in giving your majelty a ſafe and peace— 
able return out of Scotland, into your kingdom of England, 
where the preſſing dangers and diſtempers of the ſtate, have 
cauſed us with much carneſtneſs to defire the comfort of your 
gracious preſence, and likewiſe the unity and juſtice of our 
royal authority, to give more life and power to the dutiful 
and loyal countels and endeavours of your parliament, for the 
prevention of that imminent rum and deſtruction wherein 
your kingdoms of Engiand and Scotland are threatened. The 
duty which we owe to your majelty, and our country, C:n- 
not but make us very fenfible and apprchenfive, that the 
multiplicity, ſharpneſs, and malignity of thole cvils unde! 
which we have now many years ſuffered, are fomented and 
cheriſhed by a corrupt and i- affected party, who among 
other their miſchievous devices for the alteration of religion 
and government, have ſought by many falſe ſcandals and 
imputations, cunningly inſin need and ditperted among the 
people, to blemiſh end diſgrace our proceedings in this par- 
lament, and ro get themſelves a party and faction among {tt 
your ſubjects, for the better ſtrengthening themſelves in their 
wicked courſes, and hindering thoſe proviſions and remedies, 
which might, by the wiſdom of your majeſty, and counſch of 
your parliament, be oppoſed againſt them. 

% For preventing whereof, and the better information of 
your majeſty, your peers, and all other your loyal ſubjects, 
we have been neceſſitated to make a declaration of the ſtate 
of the kingdom, both before and fince the aflembly of this 
parliament, unto this time, which we do humbly preſent to 
your majeſty, without the leaſt intention to lay any blemiſh 
upon your royal perſon, but only to reprefent how your 
royal authority and truſt have been abuſed, to the great 
prejudice and danger of your niuajeſty, and all your good 
ſubjects. (1.) 

Remark (1.) The deſign of this declaration or remon- 
ſtrance was not to inform the king, as the comnons afturcd 
him, but folely ro make their apology, and exaſperate the 
people againſt him. Firſt, the remonſtrance is not directed 
to the king, and he is always mentioned in the third perſon. 
Secondly, the commons votcd that the remonſtrance thould 
be printed, before they had received any aniwer from the 
king, and publiſhed it againſt his will. So what they lay at 
the cloſe of this article is all a flouriſh, without one word 
of truth, 

And becauſe we have reaſon to believe, that thoſe ma- 
lignant parties, whoſe proceeding evidently appear to be 
mainly for the advantage and increaſe of popery, are com- 
poſed, ſet up and acted by the ſubtile practice of the jeſuits, 
and other engineers and factors for Rome; and to the great 
danger of this kingdom, and moſt grievous affliction of your 
loyal ſubjects, have ſo far prevailed, as to corrupt divers of 
your biſhops and others in prime places of the church, (2.) 
and alſo to bring divers of theſe inſtruments to be of your 
privy-council, (3.) and other employments of truſt and ncar— 
nels about your majeſty, the prince, and the reit of your 
royal children. 

Rem. (2.) The commons pointed at Laud archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, Neil 4 biſhop of Wincheſter, Wren biſhop of 
Ely, Coſins dean of Peterborough. 

Rem. (3.) As Windebank ſecretary of ſtate, and ſome 


others. 
And by this means have had ſuch an operation in your 


Neil was tranſlated from Wincheſter to York, in 1631, in which 


als VAT 


or ENGLAND, 


J 
council, and the moſt important aff:irs and process 
vour government, that a molt d INTCIOUS d1vition, 4 
able preparation for war betwixt your kingdonti v 
and Scotland, the increaſe of jcalouſies betwixt vo 
and your molt obedient tubjects, the violent delt. 
interruption of this parliament, the inſurrection of 
in your kingdom of Ircland, and bloody matla.: 
people, have been not only endeavoured and attempt 
in a great meaſure compailed and effected. 

For preventing the final accompliihment whercof, you; 


poor ſubjects are cntorced to engage their perions and eſtate 5, 
to the maintaining of a very expencetul and d Weerous war, 
notwithſtanding the, have already, lincc the beoinning of 
this parliament, undergone the cha ge of 159,0 ol. f 
or thereabouts, for the necetlar\ ſupport and D 
majeſty in thele preſent and perilous deſigns. 

all our moſt faithful endeavours and engagments will he jn- 
effectual for the peace, ſafety, and prefervation of 
jetty and your people, if ſome preſent real, and eff.ctual 
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have been Icrupled, 
and ſcem to be divided from: the reit, (6.) and for the due 
execution of thole good Jaws, which have been made for 
lecuring the ib ty ol Our lubjects, 

of the commons or of their leaders, that he flic 
tne hierarchy and book of Common Prayer : but they did not 
„Ct dare to peak out, and therefore covered their intention 
under his exprellion, * By removing unnecelliry cere— 
monies. 

2. That your majeſty will liKewiſe be pleaſed to remove 
from your council, all ſuch as perſiſt to favour and promote 
any of thote preſſures and corruptions wherewith your. people 
have been gricved; and that for the future, vour majeſty 
will vouchſate to employ ſuch perſons in your great and Dub. 
lic affairs, and to take fuch to be in your places of trult, as 
your parliament may have cauſe to contide in; that in VOur 
princely goodneſs to your people, you will reject and retuſe 
all mediation and folicitation to the contrary, how powerful 
and near ſocver. (7.) 

Rem. (J.) Meaning the queen, 

That you will be pleaſed to forbear to alienate any of 
the forfeited and eſcheated lands in Ireland, which ſhall ac- 
crew to your crown by reaſon of this rebellion ; that out of 
them the crown may be the better ſupported, and ſome ſatis— 
faction made to your ſubjects of this kingdom, for the great 
expences they are hke to undergo 1n this war, 

« Which humble deſires of ours being eraciouſly fulfilled 
by your majeſty, we will, by the bleſſing and favour of God, 
moſt cheartully undergo the hazard and expences of this 
war, and apply ourſelves to ſuch other courtes and coun- 
ſels, as may ſupport your royal eſtate with honour and plenty 
at home, with power and reputation abroad, and by our 
loyal affections, obedience and ſervice, lay a ſure and laſting 
foundation of the greatneſs and proſperity of your majeſty, 
and your royal poſterity in future time.“ : 


» 7 % * 4 * : * 1 * 
Rem. (6.) The meaning of which was, in the language 
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honour he died, three days before the long parliament was opened. 
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A remonſtrance of the ſtate of the kingdom, preſented to 
the king from the houſe of commons, the iſt of De- 


cember, 1641. 


« THE commons in this preſent parliament aſſembled, 
haviro with much carneſtneſs and faithfulneſs of aflection and 
zeal to the public good of this kingdom, and his majeſty's 
honour avd ſervice, for the ſpace of twelve months, wreſtled 
with great dangers and fears, the preſſing miſerics and cala- 
mities, the various diſtempers and ditorders which had not 
only aſſaulted, but even overwhelmed and extinguiſhed the 
liberty, peace, and proſperity of this Kingdom, the comfort 
and hopes of all his majeſty's gootl ſubjects, and exceed ngly 
weakened and undermined the foundation and ftrength of his 
own royal throne, GE, 

« Do yet find an abounding malignity and oppoſition in 
thoſe parties and factions who have been the cauſe of thote 
evils, and do {till labour to caſt aſperſions upon that which 
hath been done, and to raiſe many difficulties for the hin- 
drance of that which vet remains undone, and to foinont 


jcalouſies betwixt the king and parliament, that fo the, * 
deprive him and his people of the fruit of his own 14. ous 
intentions, and their humble defires of procuring; ! blic 
peace, ſafety, and happin-ls of this realm: for the ptevent- 


ing of thoſe miſcrable efiects, which ſuch malicious e dea-— 
vours may produce, we have thought good to declare: (1.) 

Remark (1.) This was all flouriſh, and a pretence ulcd by 
the commons, to have an occaſion to publiſh this remon- 
trance, which was reſolved upon at the very beginning of 
the parliament, before any one thought of blaming their 
conduct. 

he root and growth of theſe miſchievous deſigus. 

«& The maturity and ripencſs ro which they have attained 

efore the beginning of the parliament. 

« The effectual means which have been uſed for the ex- 
tirpatioa of thoſe dangerous evils, and the progrets which 
hath therein been made by his majeſty's goodneſs, and the 
wildom of the parliament. 

„The ways of obſtruction and oppoſition, by which that 
progrels hath been interrupted. | 

« The courſes to be taken for the removing thoſe obſta- 
cles, and for the accompliſhing of our moſt dutiful and taith- 
ful intentions and endeavours of reſtoring and eflabliſhing the 
ancient honour, greatnets and tecurity of this crown and 
nation. 

„ The root of all this miſchief we find to be a malignant 
and pernicious deſign of fubverting the fundamental laws 
and principles of government, upon which the religion and 
juſtice of this kingdom are firmly eſtabliſned. The actors 
and promoters hercot have been. 

& 1. The jeſuited papiſts, who hate the laws, as they are 
the obſtacles of that change and fubveriion of religion, which 
they ſo much long tor. 

„% 2, The biſhops, and the corrupt part of the clergv, who 
cheriſh form:lity and ſuperſtition, as the natural effects, and 
more probable ſupports of their own ecclehaltical tyranny 
and uſurpation. 

«© Such counſellors and courtters, as, for private ends 
have engaged themſelves to further the intereſts of ſome to- 
reign princes or ſtares, to the prejudice of his majeſty, and 
the ſtate at home. 

« The common principles by which they moulded and 
governed all their particular countels and actions, were 
theſe : 

&« Firſt, to maintain continual differences and diſcontents 
betwixt the king and the people, upon queſtions of preroga- 
tive and liberty, that ſo they might have the advantage of 
fiding with him, and under the notions of men addicted to 
his ſcrvice, gain to themſelves and their parties the places of 
the greateſt truſt and power in the kingdom. (2.) 

Rem. (2.) It is certain, this was the way archbiſhop Laud, 
and the arminian party grew powerful at court. 

« A ſecond, to ſuppreſs the purity and power of religion, 
and ſuch perſons as were beſt affected to it, as being contrary 
to their on ends, and the greateſt impediment to that change 
which they thought to introduce. 

&« A third, to conjoin thoſe parties of the kingdom which 
were molt propitious to their own ends, and to divide thoſe 
who were molt oppoſite, which conſiſted in many particular 
obſervations. 

„ To cheriſh the arminian party in thoſe points wherein 
they agree with the papiſts, to multiply and enlarge the dif- 


ference between the common proteſtants, and thoſe whom 


they call puritans, to introduce and countenance ſuch opi— 
nions and ceremonies as arc fitteſt for accommodation with 
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popery, to increaſe and maintain ignorance, looſeneſs, and 
prophaneneſs in the people. That of thoſe three parties, 
papiſts, arminians, and libertines, they might compoſe a 
body fit to act ſuch counſels and reſolutions, as were moſt 
conducible to their own ends. 

© A fourth, to diſaffect the king to parliaments by ſlander 
and falſe imputations, and by putting him upon other ways 
of ſupply, which in ihew and appearance were fuller of ad. 
vantage than the ordinary courſe of ſubſides, though in truth 
they broug at more loſs than Pan both to the king and people, 
and have cauſed the great diſtractions under which we both 
ſuffer. 

* As in all compounded bodies the operations are qualified 
according to the predominant element, fo in this mixt party, 
the jciuited countels being moſt active and prevailing, , may 
caſily be diſcovered to have had the greateſt ſway in all their 
determinations, and it they be not prevented, are likely to 
devour the reſt, or to turn them into their own nature. 

In the beginning ot: his majeſty's reign, the party begun 
to revive and flouriſh again, having been ſomewhat dampt by 
the breach with Spain, in the lait year of king James, and 
by bis majeſty's marriage with France; the intereſts and 
counſels. of that ſtate being not ſo contrary to the good of 


religion, and the proſperity of this kingdom, as thoſe of 


Spam; and the papiſts of England having been ever more 
addicted to Spain than France; yet they {till retain a purpoſe 
and reſolution to weaken the proteſtant parties in all parts, 
and even in France, whereby to make way for the change of 
religion, which they intended at home, 

1. The firſt effect and evidence of their recovery and 
ſtrength, was the diflolution of the parliament at Oxford, 
aiter there had been given two ſubſides to his majeſty, and 
betore they received relief in any one grievance, many other 
more milerable effects followed. 

** 2. The loſs of the Rochel fleet, by the help of our ſhip. 
ping, ſet jorth and delivered over to the French, in oppo- 


ſitioo to the advice of parliament, (3.) which left that town 


without defence by fea, and made way, not only to the loſs 


of that important place, but likewiſe to the loſs of all the 
ſtrengtu and ſecurity of the proteſtant religion in France. 

Rem. (3.) It cannot be properly ſaid that the ſeven ſhips 
lent by Charles I. to the king of France were delivered tothe 
French, in oppoſition to the advice of parliament, fince be 
thing was done before the parliament was acquainted with . 
It is Iikewiſe a great aggravation to impute the lofs of the 
Rochel fleet, and of Rochel irſelf, to the aid of the ſeven 
Enzliſh ſhips, which the mariners of that nation had 
deleried, 

% 3. The diverting his majeſty's courſe of wars from the 
Weſt-Indies, which was the moſt facile and hopeful way (or 
this kingdom to prevail againſt the Spaniards, to an expence- 
tul and unſucceſsful attempt upon Calais, which was ſo order- 
ed, as if it had rather been intended to make us weary ot a 
war, than to proſper it. (4.) 

Rem. (4.) This accuſation ſeems a little too far fetched, 
ſince Elizabeth had taken both courſes with ſucceſs. 

*© 4. The precipitate breach with France, by taking their 
ſhips to a great value, without making recompence to the 
vngliſh, whoſe goods were thereupon imbarred, and confiſcated 
in that kingdom. 

** 5. The peace with Spain, without conſent of parliament, 
contrary to the promiſe of King James to both houſes, where- 
by the Palatine's cauſe was deſerted and left to chargeable 
and hopeleſs treaties, which, for the moſt part, were managed 


by thoſe who might juſtly be ſuſpected to be no friends to 


that cauſe. ( 5.) 


Rem. (5.) This article contains three accuſations again 
the King, 1. Of making peace with Spain without conſent of 
parliament : 2. Of neglecting, in this peace, the intereſt ot 
the elector Palatine: 3. Of treating of that prince's affairs 
by ſuſpected perſons. As to the firſt, it is true, king James 
had promiſed not to make peace with Spain without the par- 
liament's approbation : but it was a time when the parliament 


began to ſupply him with money for the war, and engagetl | 
to enable him to continue it: but the facg of affairs was | 


changed, when Charles I. made peace. As to the ſecond 
charge of neglecting the cauſe of the elector Palatine, it is 
properly a cavil; tor the king, having no money to continue 
the war againſt Spain, was not in condition to ſupport the 
elector's cauſe. All that can be ſaid, is, that he would have 
had money trom the parliament, had he been willing to 
redre's the grievances. I am ignorant of the foundation of 

the third accuſation, * 
* 6, The charging of the kingdom with billeted ſoldiers 
in all parts ot it, and that concomitant detign of German horte, 
that 
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that the land might either ſubmit with fear, or be enforced 
with rigour to ſuch arbitrary contributions as ſhould be re- 
quired of.them. (6.) 

Rem. (6.) Theſe two accuſations are unan{ſwerable. There 
was but too much reaſon to believe, that this was doue on 
pur pole to ellabliſh an arbitrary government, 

« 75, The diflolving of the parliament in the ſecond year 
of his majeſty's reign, after a declaration of their intent to 

tant five ſubſidies. (J.) 

Rem. (J.) This parhament was diſſolved to ſave the duke 
of Buckingham. 

« 8, The exacting of the like proportion of five ſubſilies 
after the parliament Was dillolyed, by commiſhon ot ban; 
and divers gentlemen and others impriſoned for not yielding 
to pay that loan, whereby many of them contracted ſuch 
iekneſſes as coſt them their lives. 

« 9. Great ſums of money required and raifed by privy- 
ſeals, (8.) 

Rem. (8.) Theſe articles were notoriouſly true. There 
is no juſtifying them, but by aflerting, the king had a right 
to do whatever he did. But this is a great que ſtion. 

« 10, An unjuſt and pernicious attempt to extort great 
payments from the ſubject by way of exciſe, and a con 
miſñon iſſued under the ſcal for that purpoſe. 

« 11. The petition of right, which was granted in full 
parliament, blaſted, with an illegal declaration to mike it 
deſtructive to itſelf, to the power of parliament, to the liberty 
of the ſubject, and to that purpoſe printed with it; and he 
petition made of no uſe but to ſhew the bod ind netumptu— 
ous injuſtice of ſuch miniſters as dur it break ne laws, and 
fupprels the liberties of the Kingdom, after th 
to/cmnly and evidently declared. 

& 12. Another parliament diſſolved 4 Car. the privilege of 
parliament broken, by imprifoning dive.s men bels of the 


ad been 10 


houſe, detaining them cloie ruoners for many non == 
ther, without the liberty ot fing books, pen, nb, 0: paper, 
denying them all the the comtor s ot 195 All tans f re- 


ſervation of health, not permitting thr wives to ce 10 


them, even in time of their fickn-ts. 


„ 12. And ſor the compleating that cruelty, many 
years ſpent in ſuch miſerable durance, „einge mo the 
neceflary means to ſpiritual conliolation 3 not tultcr ng tam 


to go abroad to enjoy God's ordinances in G94 5 none, or 
God's minifters to come to them to miniſter comfort to them 
in private chambers. 

& 14. And to keep them ſtill in this oppreſſid co d tion, 
not admitting them to be bailed according to law, yet vexing 


them with informations in inferior Courts; lentcueing and 


fining ſome of them for matters done in parliament; and ex— 
torting the payments ot thoſe fines from them, catorcing 
ot hers to put in ſecurity of good behaviour before they couid 
be releaſed. 

« 15. The impriſonment of the reſt, which refuſed to be 


bound, ftill continued, which might have been perpetual if 


neceſſity had not the laſt year brought another parliament 


to relieve them, of whom one * died, by the cruelty and harih- 


nels of his impriſonment, which would admit of no reluxaiion, 
notwithſtanding the imminent danger of his lite di iuthcient- 
Iy appear by the declaration of his phyſician. And his re- 


pleaſe, or at leaſt his refreſhment, was ſought by many hum— 


dle petitions. And his blood ſtill. cries tor vengeance or re- 
pentance, of thoſe miniſters of ſtate who have once obſtructed 
the courſe both of his majelty's juſtice and mercy. (9.) 

Rem. (9.) The rigour exerciſed upon thele members of 
parliament is one of the ſtrongeſt proots of the dehgn to el- 
tabliſh arbitrary power; and therefore the commons largely 
inſiſt upon this article. | 
| * 16. Upon the diſſolution of both theſe parhaments, un- 
true and fcandalous declurations were publithed to afperſe 
their proccedings, and ſome of their members, unjultly ; to 


make them odious, and colour the violence which was uſed 


againſt them. (10.) Proclimations ſet out to the ſame pur- 
pole; and to the great dejecting the hearts of the people tor- 
bidding them even to ſpeak of parliaments. 

Rem. (10.) If by theſe declarations are meant, thoſe pub- 
Wiſhed to ſignify the cauſes of the diſſolution of thele parlia- 


Wnents, it may be faid that the commons {werved trom the 


reſpect due to the king, by terming them untrue and ſcanda- 
ous, fince they were publiſhed in his name. 

| * 17. After the breach of the parliament in the fourth of 
is majeſty, injuſtice, oppreſſion, and violence, broke in 
upon us, without any reſtraint or moderation, and yet the 
Mit project was the great ſums exacted through the whole 


* 


5 
; 


© fir John Elliot, 


kingdom for default of knighthood, which ſeemed to haye 
ſome colour an ſhadow ot a law, yet if it be rightly examined 
by that oblolete law «hich was pretended for it, it will be 
found to be againlt all the rul:s of juſtice, both in reſpect of 
the perions charged, the proportion of the fines demanded, 
and the abſurd and unreaſonable manner ot their proceedings. 

** 18. 1 unnage and poundage hath been received without 
colour or pretence of law : many other heavy impoſirions con- 
tinued agaiuſt liw; and fome fo unreaſonable, that the ſum 
of the charge exceeds the value of the goods, 

** 19. The book of rates lately inhanced to a high portion; 
and ſuch merchants that would not ſul mit to their illegal and 
unrealonable payments, were vexcd and oppreſſed above nica- 
ture; and the ordinary courſe of jultice, rhe common birth— 
right of the fubyj-cts of England, wholly obſtructed and taken 
{roin them. 

** 20, And although it was taken on pretence of guarding 
the las, yet a new and unheard of tax of ſhip-moncy was 
deviſed, and upon the fame pretence. By both which there 
were charged upon the ſulze& near 700, oool. ſome „ears; 
and yet tne merchants hav. been left to naked to the violence 
of the Turkiſh pirates, that many g cat thi,'s of value, and 
thoutands of his maß ity's ſubf Cts, have bein taken by them, 
an do {ti}! reia'n in miſerable fl very, 

** 21. The enlargement of fr. its, contrary to Charta de 
For: i l, and rhe COM PUNION [hereupon, 

„22. The ex ctions of coat and conduQt-money, and 
divers other military charges. (11.) 

Rem. 11; 168 king being eng ed in a war again Scot- 
land, ordered that every county thoull tnd a certain number 
of toldiers, and cloah and pay them, till they came to the 
place 0i the pentral rendezvous, on con ition of being repaid 
anot her time. On this pretence it was vgreed with the coun— 
tico, that they ſhould ſupply the king with a certain ſum pro- 
por:10nable to the number of loldicrs cach county was to 
civath and pay, for which the king took the whole charge 
upon hiinfclt. This was called con and conduct money, that 
15.0 tay, money for cloathing and conducting the troops. 
Bur this money was never reſtored, 

23. Ihe taking away the arms of the trained-bands of 
divers counties. (12.) 

Rem. (12.) The king intending to make a magazine of 
arms in the caſtle of Edinburgh, tound no ſpeedicr way than 
to take, in lome Counties, the arms of the militia, and ſend 
thein to Scotland. But it was pretended, that at the lame 
tine his deſign was to difarm, under that pretence, ſuch per— 
ſons as were not well-aticcted to him. Accordingly this is 
ninvatcd by the remonttrance, in the tollowing article con- 
ccrning powder, 

** 24. The deſperate deſign of engroffing all the gunpow— 
der 'nto one hand, keeping it in the Tower of London, and 
ſetiing ſo high a rate upon it, that the poorer fort were not 
able to buy it; nor could any have it without licence; there— 
by to leave the leveral parts of the Kingdom deſtitute of their 
neceſſary defence; and by ſelling fo dear that which was 
fold, to make an unlawtul advantage of it, to the great 
charge and detriment of the ſubjcct. 

++ 25. The general deſtruction of the king's timber, eſpe- 
cially chat in the foreſt of Dean, fold to papiſts, which was 
the Leſt ftoichoute of this kingdom tor the maintenance of 
our ſhipping. (13.) 

Rem. (13.) Iheſe points are perhaps a little aggravated, 
at leaſt in reipett to the motives and conſequences. 

26. The taking away men's right under colour of the 
king's title to land, between high and low water marks. 

27. The monopolies of ſoap, ſalt, wine, leather, ſea- 
coal, and in a manner, of all things of moſt common and 
neceſſury ule. 

„ 28, The reſtraints of the liberties of the ſubjects in their 
habitation, trades, and other intereſts, 

29. Their vcxation and oppreſſion by purveyors, clerks 
of the market, and ſaltpetre- men. 

© 30. The ſale of pretended nuiſances, buildings in and 
about London. 

31. Couverſion of arable into paſture, continuance of 
paſtufe under the name of depopulation, have driven many 
mitlions out of the ſubjects purſes, without any conſiderable 
profit to his majeſty. (14.) . 

Rem. (14) The woollen trade being the great ſource of 
the riches of England, the ſubjects were enjoined by ſeveral 
ſtatutes, not to change paſture into arable land, for fear of 
letlening the flocks, and conſequently the wool. In king 
Charlcs's reign, the offenders againſt theſe ſtatutes were ſtrict» 
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ly inquired after, not with a view to hinder the abuſes, but 
to authorize them by a compoſition with the king. 

* 22, Large quantities of common and ſeveral grounds 
hove bcen taken from the ſubjects, by colour of the ſtatute 
ot improvement, and by abuſe of the commiſſion of ſewers, 
without their conſent, and againſt it. (15.) 

Rem. (15.) Com \miſſione rs of ſewers are ſuch as by autho- 
rity under the great fecal, ſee drains and ditches well kept 
and maintained in marſhy and fenny countries, for the better 
conveyance of the water into the fea, and preſerving graſs 
upon the land for the feeding of flocks and herds. The com- 
mons complain that this commiſſion was abuſed. 

* 4 3 And not only private intereſt, but alſo public faith 
hath been broken, in ſeizing of the money and bullion in 
the mint, and the whole kingdom like to be robbed at once, 
in that al ominable project of braſs money. (16.) 

Rem..(16.) The king took but forty thouſand pounds out of 
the mint, which ſum was afterwards repaid to the proprietors, 

5 46: 'Great numbers of his majeſty's ſubjects, for refuſ- 
ing thoſe unlawful charges, have been vexed with long and 
expenſive ſuits; ſyme fined and cenſured, others committed 
to long and hard impriſonments and confinements, to the 
loſs of health in many, of life in ſome; and others have had 
their houfes broken us their goods ſeized; ſome have been 
re{trained from their lawſul-callings. 

* 35. Ships have been interrupted in their voyages, ſur- 
prized at ſeu in hoſtile manner by projectors, as by a com- 
mon enemy. 

36. Merchants prohibited to unlade their goods in ſuch 
ports as were for their own advantage, and forced to bring 
Hoa to thole places which were much for the advantage of 
polizers and projectors. 

The court of ſtar-chamber hath abounded in ex- 
nſures, not only for the maintenance and im- 
provement of monopolies and other lawful taxes, but for 
divers other cauſes, where there hath no. oltence, or 
very. ſmall ; whereby his majeſty's ſubjects have been op- 
pref led by grievous fines, impriſonments, ſtigma: 3 mu- 
tilations, Whip ings, pi :Nories, 0 confſinements, baniſh- 
ments; after fo ri ig a manner, as hath not only deprived 
nen of the ſociety of their friends, exerciſe of 3 profeſ. 
ons, comfort of books, uſe of paper and ink, but even v1o- 
lated that near union which God hath eſtabliſhed bet wixt men 
and their wives, by forced and conſtrained ſeparation, where- 
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by they b ve been bereaved of the comfort and converſation 
one ot at CT boy many years together, without hope Ol TC- 
lick, r God "bo not, by his over-ruling providence, given 


lome ntervuntion to the prevailing power and council of 
thoſe who were tne authors and promoters of ſuch peremp— 
tory and heady courſes. (17.) 

Rem. (17.) This whole article relates to the rigotous 
treatment of Pryun, Baſtwick, and Burton, by the ſtar- 
chamber. 

„38. Judges have been put out of their places for re- 
fuſing to do againſt their oaths and conſciences: others have 
been ſo aw © ks that they durſt not do their duties; and the 
better to hold a rod. over them, the clauſe, Quam diu ſe bene 
geſſerit, was left out of their patents, and a new clauſe, Durante 
bene placirogatoſerted:. 

„ zo. Lawyers have been checked for being faithful to 
their clients: folicitors and attorneys have been threatened 
and ſome punithed for following lawful ſuits. And by this 
means all the approaches to juſtice were interrupted and fore- 
cluded. 

40. New oaths have been forced upon the ſubject againſt 
law. 

& 41.-Newqudicatories erected without law. The council- 
table 8 ive by their orders offered to bind the ſubjects in their 
freeholds, eftares, ſuits, and actions. 

The pretended court of the earl marſhal was arbi- 


trary 0 lleg; al in its being ans Proceedings. 
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oh 43- The chancery, exchequer-chamber, court of wards, 
and other Enghith courts, ve 1 grievous in exceeding 
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ruincd, by: exceſſive fines, 


tion. 
many families weakened, and ſome 
exacted from them for compoſi- 


tions of wWardſhips. 


43. All leaſes of above one hundred years made to draw 
on wardſhip, contrary to law. 

« 46. Undue proceedings uſed in the finding of offices, to 
make the jury find for the king. 

& 47, The common law courts, ſeeing all men more in- 
clined to ſeek juſtice there, where it may be fitted to their 


» The author in this remark has confounded in the original the common 
and ſtatute law, making them to be the fame, 
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own defires, are known frequently to forſake the rules of the 
common law, and ftraying beyond their bounds, under pre. 
tence of equity, to do injuſtice. (18.) 

Rem. (18.) The laws of England are divided into com. 
mon law, and ſtatute-law; the firſt is founded on anci«1- 
cuſtom, etc. and the other on acts of parliament : from thats. 
laws and judges are not allowed to ſwerve, either to the tig 
or left®, The court of chancery only may in ſome ca 
judge according to equity. Now the king's courts, in tak, 
upon them to judge according to equity, and not accord, 
to ſtrict law, had exceeded their juriſdicton in order to fa. 
vour the court, 

© 48, Titles of honour, judicial places, ſerjeantſhips 
law, and other offices have been ſold tor great ſums of mo. 
ney, whereby the common juſtice of the Kingdom hath be cn 
much endangered, not only by opening a way of emp]: 
ment, in places of great truſt and advantage to men of w 


.) A ſerjeant at law [or of the coif ], ſerviens ad 


of doctor is in the civil law. One court is peculiar to them, 

namely, the court of Common-pleas, though they are nat re. 
ſtrained from pleading in any other court. Out of the{c 

choſen one or more king” s ſerjeants, to plead tor him in: 
cauſes, eſpecially in thoſe of treaſon *. 

« 49. Commiſſions have been granted for cxamining 
exceſs of fees: and when great exactions have been « cover. 
ed, compoſitions have been made with delinquents, not o. 
for the time paſt, but likewiſe for immunity, and Weit 
offending for the time to come, which under colour of 
medy, hath but confirmed and increated the grievance to thy 
ſub}: Et. 

„ 59, The uſual courſe of Prieking > ſheriffs not obſerv 
out many times ſheriffs made in an extraordinary way; fois 
times as a puniſhment and charge unto them, (20) fometin;;; 
ſuch were pricked out as would be inſtrument to execute a 
ſocver they would have to be done. 

Rem. (20.) To hinder them from being choſen to ſeri 
puliament, as fir Edward Coke, fir Robert Philips, and 
1 Wentworth. 

4 . The 7 97 and the reſt of the clergy did triumph 
in the Ia penſtons, excor ann ions, depriv ations, and 
ri vers painful, Jearned, and , pious miniſt, 
in the vex on and Krie vous 3 of great numbers 
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his majeſty's good ſubjects. | 
3 The high commiſſion grew to ſuch exceſs of fh 
3 and ſeverity, as was not much leſs than the Romiſh 


qu. allein and yet, in many caſes, by the archbiſhop's pow 
was ma de much more heavy, bein 10 aſſiſted and ſtrengthen 
by authority of the counci]-t: able. 

53. The biſhops and their courts were as eager in 
country; although their juriſdiction could not be fo high 
in rigour and extremity of puniſhment, yet were they no | 
grievous in reſpect of the generality and multi olieity Of 
tions, Which lighting upon the meaner fort of tradeſinen 
artificers, did impoveriſh many thouſands; 

* 54. And ſo afflict and trouble others, that great 
bers, to avoid their miſeries, . departed out of the king. 
ſome into New- England, and other parts of America, ot 
into Holland : 

55. Where they have tranſported their manufactures 0! 
cloth; which is not only a lots by diminiſhing the pre 
ſtock of the kingdom, but a great miſchief by impairing 
endangering t the loſs of that 22 uliar trade of cloatiin, 
which hath been a plentiful fountain of wealth and honour 6 
this nation, 

* 56. 'Thoſe were fitteſt ſor eccleſiaſtica] preferment, 
ſooneſt obtained it, who were moſt ofße 2100S in prom 
ſuperſtition, moſt virulent in railing againſt godlinc 
honeſty. (21.) | 

Rem. (21.) By theſe are to be underſtood ſuch as wit 
moſt incenſed againſt preſbyterianiſm. | 

6 57, The moſt public and folemn ſegmons before 158 
"majeſty, were either to advance prerogative above law, 8 
decry the property of the ſubject, or full of ſuch Knud 
invectives: | 

* 58. Whereby they might make thoſe odious who 100 15G 
to maintain the religion, laws, and liberties of the king0"P 
and ſuch men were ſure to be weeded out of the comm. 
of the peace, and out of all other employments of pov! F 
the government of the country. * 


* 


t The author has committed likewiſe ſome miſtakes in this 74%" 
which are corrected in the tranflation. 


: 
| 
parts, bur alſo by giving occaſion to bribery, extortion, 1 Rr. 
tiality ; it ſeldom happening that places ill-gotten are well | 
uſed. (19.) 

Rem. (19 


legem, is the higheſt degree taken in that profeſſion, as th, 
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te 59, Many noble perſons were counſellors in name, but 
the po er and authority remained n a tew of {ſuch as were 
molt addicted to this party: whoſe relolutions and determi- 
nations Were brought to the table for countenance and execu- 
tion, and not for debate and deliberation ; and po man could 
offer to oppole them without diſgrace and hazard to him— 
ſelt. : 

«© 60. Nay, all thoſe that did not wholly concur, and ac- 
tively contribute to the furtherance of their defipns, though 
otherwite Perions oO! never lo great honour and abilities, were 
ſo far from being employed in any place of truſt and power, 
that they were neglected, dilcountenanced, and upon all oc- 
caſions injured and oppreſled. * 

4 61. This taction was grown to that height, and entire— 
neſs of noawci, that no 5 he! | to think ot iniſhing ot 
their work, V hich contifted of tht. three parts. 
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66-62, I. Lhe govern nent muſt be ſet free from all re— 
ſtraint of la s Conce uind, Our * rſons and eſtates 
& 63. II. Lhere mull be a conjunction betwixt papiſts and 


proteſtants 105 doctrines, dilcipline, anc} CCre monies, only it 
muſt not vet be o led popery. * 

6 64. III. I ne puritans, under which naine they include 
all thole that dete to prelerve the | 
kingdom, and to maintain 11 


' 8 5 I 
he either FOotoau out of the 


vS and l:berties of the 
religion inthe pover of it, muſt 
Kingdom with force, or driven 
out v wax Tear. 

„ 63. For the cſtecting of this, i. 
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again. 

„ 71, To which end they perſuaded his ma 
parliament, not to feek counſel and advice of th 
draw countenance and {upply from them, and to engage the 
whole kingdom in their quarrel. 

472. And in the mean time, continued all their unjuſl 
levies of money, reſolving either to make the parliament 
phant to their will, and to eftabliſh miſchief by a law or 
elſe to break it, and with more colour to go on by violence, 
to take what they could not obtain by conſent. The ground 
alleged for the juſtification of this war was this: 

* 73. That the undutiful demands of the parhaments in 
Scotland was a ſufficient reaſon for his majetly to take arms 
againſt them, without hearing the reaſon of thoſe demands, 
and thereupon a new army was prepared againſt them; their 
ihips were ſeized in all parts both of England, Treland, and 
Fat fea; their petitions rejected, their commiſſioners refuſed 
audience. 

74. This whole kingdom moſt miſerably diftempered 
with levies of men and money; and impriſonments of thole 
E who denied to ſubmit to thole levies. 

| © 75. The carl of Strafford paſled into Ireland, cauſed the 
Parliament there to declare againſt the Scots, to give four 
10bſidies towards that war; and to engage themſelves, their 
ves and fortuncs for the proſecution of it; and gave direc- 
tions for an army of eight thouſand foot, and one thou- 
tand horſe, to be levied there, which were for the moſt part 
$ Papiſts, | 

| 70. The parliament met upon the 13th of April 1640. 
be earl of Strafford, and archbiſhop of Canterbury, with 
thcir party, fo prevailed with his majeſty, that the houſe of 
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It is obſervable, that this very convocation cenſured Goodman, 
Number 105. 
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commons was preſſed to yield a ſupply for maintenance of 
the war with Scotland, before they had p:ovided any teliet 
for the great and preſſing grievances of the people; which 
being againſt the fundamental privilege and proceeding of 
parliament, was yet in humble rept to his majeſty fo far 
admitted, as that they agreed to take the matter 
upply into conſideration, and two ſeveral days it 
debated, 

77. Twelve ſubſidies were demanded for the rel: afe of 
ſhip-money alone: a third day. was appointed tor conciulicn, 
when the heads of that party began to far, the people might 
cloſe with the king, in ſatistying his defire of money: but 
that withal, they were like to blait their malicious defigns 
againſt Scotland, finding them very much ind {polcd to g ve 
any countenance to that war. 

78. Thereupon they wickedly adviſed the king to break 
off the parliament, and to return to the ways ot contuſion, 
in which their own evil intentions were moſt like 
and ſuccced. (22.) 

Rem. (22.) The lord Clarendon, then a member of the 
houſe of commons, allirims, that the houſe was very well 
inclined to ſatisfy the king, if he would have had a little pa— 
tience, and that he repented afterwards 
This confirms what is {ai 
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here, that the parliament was diſ- 
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toived, for ſome Private ends Of Llvie Who Mi Hucaced 
1 , * . 

the King 3 Council. 

*' 29. After the parliament ended, the sth of XI 640 
* 79 5 aa | 1141 i Tei, 1.118 . ö 42 1 ] 1. * 
this party grew fo bold, as to colunlel the King o {upply 

£ I 


himſelf out of his ſubjects eſtates, by his on borer, at his 
own will, wathout their conſent. 

„ 80. The very next day 
had their ſtudies and cabinets, vea their pockcts {carched 2 
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10ther of them not long after was committed clole pritoner 
r not delivering lome petitions which he received by au- 
thority of that houſc. 
81. And tit harſher courſes we; ended Cas was report. 
| 
( - It. WAS Ye! | Ul © th [ the i kt () ( C | of 
Sratiord, and the tumults riſing in Southwark and about 
| beth, el the Caules mak 1 Ch Vio! 11 Lions were 
brought th execution. 
82. A faltc and ſcandalous declaration again the houſe 
| 1124 . y» 8 , — 
O1 commons was bub hem his niaſeltvo's nunc, which vet 
\\ ought little 0 He 1 th the | copicy but on! 10 mant 1 
impudence of thole who were authors of it. 
** 83. A forced loan of money was attempted in the city 
Of London. : 
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„84. The lord-mayor and aldermen in their ſevera 
, 1 , ©» wn 0 F p L. % * %\ , C 7 i; 
ernjomed to bring in a lift of the names of ſuch perſons as they 
ju (fed fit to lend he ſum the, lend, and ſuch 
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it into a provincial iynod, in which, by an unheard-of pre— 
lumption, they mad: 
ters, Contrary to the 
laws and ſtatutes of the realmz to the right of parliaments; 
to the property aud liberty of the fſubjicet; and matters tend- 
ing to ſedition, ü 


king's prerogative; to the fundamental 


: 
and of dangerous conlequence z thereby 
citabliſhing their own viurpations, juftitying their altar-wor— 
ihip, and thole other ſuperſtitious innovations, which they 
formerly introduced withcut warrant of law. 

© 86. They impoſed a new oath upon divers of his ma- 
jeſty's ſubjects both eccleſiaſtical and lay, for maintenance of 
their own tyranny, and laid a great tax upon the clergy for 
ſupply of his majeſty, and generally they ſhewed themſelves 
very affectionate to the war with Scotland, which was by 
ſome of them ſtiled Bellum Epiſcopale, and a prayer com- 
poſed, and enjoined to be read in churches, calling the Scots 
rebels, to put the two nations in blood, and make them 
irreconcileable. 

87. All thoſe pretended canons and conſtitutions were 
armed with the ſeveral cenſures of ſuſpenſion, cxcommunica- 
tion, deprivation, by which they would have thruſt out all the 
good miniſters, and moſt of the well-atteeted people of the 
kingdom, and left an eaſy pallage to their own defign of re- 
conciliation with Rome. (23. | 

Rem. (23.) The commons go doubtleſs too far, when they 
impute to the whole convocation of 1640, the deſign of reſtor- 
ing popery. This is not at all likely, ſuppoſing it were true, 
that ſoine of the biſhops had formed ſuch a project, which was 
never well proved ®. 

« $8, The popiſh party enjoyed ſuch exemptions from 
penal laws, as amounted to a toleration, beſides many other 
encouragements and court-favours, 


biſhop of Gloceſter, for favouring popery. 
79 This 
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* 8g. They had a ſecretary of ſtate, fir Francis Windebank, 
a powerful agent for ſpeeding all their defires. 

* go. A pope's nuncio refiding here, to act and govern 
them according to ſuch influences as he received from Rome, 
and to intercede for them with the moſt powerful concurrence 
of the fore'gn princes of that religion. 1 

„ g1. By his authority the papiſts of all ſorts, nobility, 
gentry, and clergy, were convocated after the manner of a 
parliament. N 

« 92, New jur ſelictions were erected of Romiſh arch- 
biſhops, taxes ' levied, another ſtate moulded within this 
ſtate, independant in government, contrary in intereſt and 
aff-&tion, ſecretly corrupting the ignorant or negligent pro- 
fellors of our religion, and cloſely uniting and combining 
themſelves againſt tuch as were found in this poſture, waiting 
for an opportunity by force to deſtroy, thole whom they 


could not hope ro-teduce, 


« 93. For t e eff-Qting whereof, they were ſtrengthened 
with arms and a iinit.on, encouraged by ſuperſtitious prayers, 
enjoined by the nuncio, to be weekly made for the proſperity 
of ſome great deſign. 

* 94. And fuch power had they at court, that ſecretly a 
commiſſion was 1flu-d oat, or intended to be iſſued, to ſome 
great man of that profeſfion, for the levying of ſoldiers, and 
to command and employ them according to private inſtruc— 
tions, which we doubt were framed for the advantage of thoſe 
who were the contrivers of them. 

* 93. His majeſty's treaſure was conſumed, his revenue 
anticipated. 

. Ulis ſervay's and officers compelled to lend great ſums 
of money. 

„ 97. Mulcicudes were called to the council-table, who 
were tired with long attendau.ces there, for refuſing illegal 


Pan nes. 

9g. The priſons were filled with their commitments 
many 01 the {therifis ſummoned: into the ſtar-chamber ; and 
ſoine 1wpionc for not being quick enough in levying the 


ſhip-money 3 the people languithed under grief and fear; no 
viſible hope being lett but in deiperation. 

*£ 99. The nobil:ty began to be weary of their filence and 
paticuce, and {: nfible of the duty and truſt which belongs to 
them ; and thereupon ſome of the moſt ancient of them did 
petition his majcity at ſuch a time, when evil counſellors 
were ſo ſtrong, that they had occaſion to expect more hazard 
to themſelves, than redrels of thoſe public evils for which 
they interceded. 

„ 100. Whi'fſt the kingdom was in this agitation and dil- 
temper, the Scots rc ſtrained in their trades, impoveriſhed by 
the loſs of many of their ſhips, bereaved of all poſſibility of 
ſarisfying his majeſty by any naked ſupplications, entered 
with a powerful army into the kingdom, and without any 
hoſtile act or ſpoil in the country they. pattie, more than 
forcing a paſſage over the Tyne at Newburne near Newcaltie ; 
poſſeſſed themſelves of Newcaſtle ; and had a fair opportunity 
to preſs. on farther upon the king's army. 

© 101. But duty and reverence to his majeſty, and bro- 
therly love to the Engliſh nation, made them ſtay there, 
whereby the king had leiſure to entertain better counſels, 

« 192, Whercin God fo bleſſed and directed him, that he 
ſummoned the great council of peers to meet at York upon 
the 24th of September, and there declare a parliament, to 
begin the zd of November then following. 

« 103. The Scots, the firſt day of the great council, pre- 
ſented an humble petition to his majeſty, whereupon the 
treaty was appointed at Rippon. 

fog. A preſent ceffation of arms agreed upon, and the 
full concluſion of all differences referred to the wiſdom and 
care of the parliament. (24.) 

Rem. (24.) The commons ſuppoſe, that as the Scots had 
petitioned the king to redreſs their grievances with the advice 
of the parliament of England; and as on that occaſion the 
king had called a parliament, this was a tacit conſent of both 
parties to leave things to the parliament of England. But this 
is only a ſuppoſition; for there was no agreement to reſer 
matters to the parhament. | 

6 105. At our firſt meeting all oppoſition ſeemed to vaniſh, 
the miichiefs were ſo evident, which thoſe evil counſellors 
produced, that no man durſt ſtand up to defend them, yet 
the work itſelf afforded difficulty enough. 

4 106. The multiplied evils and corruptions of ſixteen 
years, ſtrengthened by cuſtom and authority, and the con- 


x This poll-tax was raiſed for paying the Scotch army. And it was ac- 
cording to the following proportion, A duke paid 1001. a marquis 80], an 
earl Col. viſcounts and barons 4ol, knights of the Bath zol. knights bache- 


current intereſt of many powerful delinquents, were now 1; 
be brought to judgment and reformation. 

© 107. The king's houſhold was to be provided for; ther 
had brought him to that want, that he could not ſupply hi; 
ordinary and neceflary expences-without the aſſiſtance of hi; 
people, | 

108. Two armics were to be paid, which amounted ver, 
near to eighty thouſand pounds a month. 

© 109. The people were to be tenderly charged, hay. 
ing been formerly exhauſted with many burthenſome- pry. 
jects, 

* 110. The difficulties ſeemed to be inſuperable, which 
by the divine providence we have overcome. The contra. 


ricties incompatible, which yet in a great meaſure we hay; 


reconciled, 

* 111, Six ſubſidies have been granted, and a bill of poll. 
money * 
more, in all fix hundred thouſand pounds. 


© 112. Beſides, we have contracted a debt to the Scors of 


two hundred and twenty thouſand pounds; yet God hath (, 
bletled the endeavours of this parliament, that the kingdom 
is a great gainer by all theſe charges. 


*, which if it be duly levied, may equal fix fubiilic; } 
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£113. The ſhip-money is aboliſhed, which coſt the king. 


dom above two hundred thouſand pounds a year. 


** 114. The coat and conduct-money, and other military | 


charges are taken away, which in many counties amounted 
to little lets than the ſthip-money. 

ee 
few did prejudice the ſubject above a million yearly. 

116. The ſoap, an hundred thouſand pounds. 

11. The wine, three hundred thouſand pounds, 

© 118. Theleather muſt needs excced both, and ſalt could 
be no leſs than that. 


* 119. Befides the inferior monopolies, which if they | 


could be exactly computed, would make up a great ſum. 
* 120. That which is more beneficial than all this, i; 


115. The monopolies are all ſuppreſt, whereof ſome | 


— 


— — 
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that the root of theſe evils is taken away, which was the | 
arbitrary power pretended to be in his majeſty, of taxing | 


the ſubject, or charging their eſtates without conſent in par- 


lament, which is now declared to be againſt law, by the 


judgment of both houſes, and likewiſe by an act of par. 


lament, 


* 121. Another ſtep of great advantage is this, the living | 


grievances, the evil counſcllors and actors of theſe miſchicis 
have been ſo quelled. 

*© 122, By the juſtice done upon the earl of Strafford, the 
ſl'ght of the lord Finch, and ſecretary Wiadebank. 

123. Theacculation and impriſonment of the archbiſlio 
of Canterbury of judge Berkley ; and, ; 

*© 124. The impeachment of divers other biſhops and judges, 
that it is like not only to be an caſe to the preſent times, but 
a preſervation to the future. 

* 125. The diſcontinuance of parliaments is prevented by 
the bill tor a Triennial parliament, and the abrupt diffolu 
of this parhament by another bill, by which it is provided, 
it ſhall not be diffolved or adjourned without the conſent vi 
both houſes. 

* 126. Which two laws well confidercd, may. Le thought 
more advantageous than all the former, becauſe they ſect 
a full operation of the preſent remedy, and afford a perpetuzl 
ſpring of remedies for the future. 

©1127. The ftar-chamber. 

* 128. The high-commiſſion: 

* 129. The courts of the preſident and council in ti: 
north, were ſo many forges of miſery, and oppreſſion, : 
violence, and are all taken away, whereby men are morc 


— ä —„—-— « — — 


cured in their perſons, liberties and eſtates, than they con! 


by any law or example, for the regulation of thoſe courts 01 


terror of the judges. 

* 1309. The immoderate power of the council-table, and 
the exceſſive abuſe of that power, is fo ordered and reſtrain— 
ed, that we may well hope, that no ſuch things as wer? 
frequently done by them, to the prejudice of the pub! 


liberty, will appear in future times but only in forics, to. 


give us and our poſterity more occaſion to praiſe Go! 


his majeſty s goodneſs, and the faithful cnicavours of 115 
parliament. a 
* 131. The canons and power of canon-making are bla! 
ed by the votes of both houles. 
* 132. The exhorbitant power of biſhops and their courts 
are much abated, by ſome proviſions in the bill again! the 
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and others in proportion. Hiſt, of Taxes, p. 287, 
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high commiſſion courts, the authors of the many innovations 
in doctrine and Ceremonies, 

% 133- The miniſters that have been ſcandalous in their 
lives, have been lo terrified by juſt complaints and accuſa- 
tions, that we may well hope they will be more modelt for 
the time to come; either inwardly convicted by the tight 
of their own folly, or outwardly reſtrained by the fear of 
puniſhment. a WC 

134. The foreſts are by a good law reduced to their right 
bounds. 

« 135. The encroachments and oppreſſions of the Stannery 
courts?, the extortions of the clerk ot the market ; 

« 136. And the compulſion of the ſubject, to receive the 
order of knighthood againſt his will, paying of fines for 
not receiving it; and the vexatious proceedings there upon 
for levying of thoſe fines, are by other beneficial laws retorm- 
ec and prevented. 

8137. Many excellent laws and proviſions are in prepara- 
tion for removing the inordinate power, vexation and ulur— 

ations of biſliops; for reforming the pride and idleneſs of 
many oft the clergy ; for caſing the people of unnecellary 
ceremonies in religion; tor cenſuring and removing unworthy 
and unprofitable miniſters, and for mantaining godly and Gili- 
gent preachers through the kingdom. 

1.4.08 138. Other things of main importance for the good of 
this kingdom are in propoſition, though litt! | 


CO 1 hither— 
to be done in regard of the many other n 


ore pretiing bult- 


neſſes, which yet befote the end of this ſeſhion we hope mis 
* — is C 5 ! : 8 : * 
receive ſome progrets and perfection. | . 
6 139. The eſtabliſhing and ordering the king's revenue, 
that ſo the abule of oltcers, and [uper{luty of expences maß 
be cut off, and the neccetlary ditburicments tor his im 
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honour, che defence and government 0 LIC vil . \ 
n . * 1 - 
niore cert inly be provided Or. 
* "1 my : 2 © . . 8 2 * av 
„ 140, The regulating of courts of juſtice, a! 
both the dclavys es of law tuits. 
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and char; 


the exportation of gold and fitiver, and the inequality of ex- 


: TY. 

changes berwixt us and other nations, for the advancing of 
hang ; 

, 1 : 1 11 

native commodities, iuncreaſe of our manufacturtes, and well 


ballaneing of trade, whereby the ſtock of the kingdom may 
be in created, or at leaſt Kept trom MN Pairing, as thlongh neg— 
lect hereot it hath done for many vears paſt: 


"Ws, 


1 


mY 142. Improeing the h. rring-fiſhing pon Our OWNn coalls, 
which will be of ONngaty ule in TNRE..C 113) O) ment ot the 001, 
anc 2 plentitul murtery of marmers, 101 enabling th. KIn g- 


dom in any gicat action. 

+ 143. The oppoſitions, obſtructions, and other diiticul- 
ties Wacrewith we have been encountered, and which fill he 
in our way with foine ſtrength, and much obitin 
theſe; the malignant party, whom we have 
ed to be the actors and promoters of all our miſery, that have 
taken heart again: | 

& 144. They have been able to prefer ſome of their own 
factors and agents to degrees of honour, to places of truſt and 
employment, even during the parliament : 

145. They have endeavoured to work in his majeſty ill 
impreſlions and opinions of our proceedings, as it we had al- 
together done our own work, and not his; and had obtained 
Doth in 


gf , 
4 171 F, 
101 130 1 


reſpect of prerogative and profit. 
* 146. To wipe out this flander, we think good only to tay 


thus much, that all that we have done is for his majeſty, his 


greatneſs, honour, and ſupport, when we yield to give tWenty= 
live thouſand pounds a month for the rchet of the northern 
counties; this was given to the king, for he was bound to 
protect his ſubjects. 

147. They were his majeſty's evil counſellors, and their 


ill inſtruments, that were actors in thoſe grievances which 


brought in the Scots. 

| © 148. And if his majeſty pleaſe to force thoſe who were 
the authors of this war, to make ſatisfaction, as he might 
juſtly and eaſily do, it ſeems very reaſonable, that the people 
might well be excuſed from taking upon then this burden, 


being altogether innocent, and free from being any cauſe 


01 it, 
*© 149. When we undertook the charge of the army, which 
coſt above 50,0001. a month, was not this given to the King 
Was it not his majeſty's army? Were not all the commanders 
under contract with his majeſty at higher rates, and greater 
wages than ordinary ? |; 
«Cc 


150. And have not we taken upon us to diſcharge all 
ne brotherly aſſiſtance of three hundred thouſand pounds, 


| 7 Courts, wherein affairs relating to the tinners, and tin mines, are 
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which we gave the Scots? Was it not toward repair of tho 
damages and loſſes which they received from the King's ing 
and trom his miniſters ? 
46 Theſe three ticulars amov above elevect 
151. cle three particulars amount to above eleven 
hundred thoutand pounds, 
*© 152, Beſides his majeſty hath received, by impoſitions 
upon merchandite, at leaſt four hundred thoutand pounds 


«+6 


153. SO that his majeſty hath had out of the tubjecis 
purſe, tince the parliament began, one million and a h. 
and yet theſe men can be fo impudent, as to tell his majel 
that we have done nothing for him. 

154. As to the ſecond branch of this ſlander, we acknow- 
ledge with much thankfulneſs, that his majeſty hath piled 
more good bills to the advantage of his ſubjects than have 
been in many oges. 

** 155. But withal, we cannot forget that thoſe venomous 
countcls did manifeſt themſelves in ſome endeavours to hinder 
thcte good acts. 

** 150. And for both houſes of parliament we may with 
truth and modeſty ſay thus much: that we have ever been 
careful not to deſire any thing that ſhould weaken the crown, 
either in juſt profit or uſctul power. 

157. The triennial parliament for the matter of it, doth 
not extend to ſo much, as by law we ought to have 
cd, there being two ftatutes ſtill in force for the Parliament 
to be once a _ year -(25.) and for the manner of it in 
the King's power, that, it ſhall never take eflect, if he 
by a timely ſummons, 
biing. (26.) 

Rem. (25.) But theſe ſtatutes, by diſuſe, 
lete, like that of Edward II. on which tho ki 1g 10cc; ded 


** 11 ** 
nne 


{hall prevent any other way of aflein— 


1 ” 
* 75> » ** {y Z 
were grown oho 


0 1 | i 10 
compel the people to receive the order of knighthco!! 

Rem. (26.) The commons might have laid; that he was 
himſelt the cauſe of this act, ſor not call no a parliament in 
tiycilve Fears. . 

138. In the bill for continuance of this pr. > 
facentcs there leems to be ſome reſtraint of. the ro HOW ECT IN 
uitloiving O1 parliaments, nor to TAaKe: It 4 () 1s 
bur to ſuſpend the cxccution of it for this US \ 
only; which was 1o. necetlary for the King's own feeurity, 
and the public peace, that without it we con! | no! have un— 
dertaken any of theſe great charges, but mutt pave lett both 
the armies to diſorder and confuſion, and the whole bingloun 
to blood and rapinc. (27.) 

Rem. (27.) The commons underſtand here more than they 
expreſs. Their aim is to ſhe, that without this act, rhe king 


would not have [a:led to ditlolve the parlia nent; conlequent! 
| 6 0 
the peace with Scotland would not have been concluded, and 


Lac two armies would have ravaged the Kingdom. 
44 


<. 


59. The ſtar-chamber was much more truntful in op— 
preſſion than in profit, the great fines being for the molt part 
given away, and the reſt ſtalled at long times. 

** 100. The fines of the high-co:nmithon were in them— 
(elves unjuſt, and f: 1dom or never came into the king's pu! ic, 
ihele tour bills are particularly and more ſpecially inſtanced. 

** 161. In the reſt there will not be found fo much as a 
ſhadow of prejudice to the crown, 

162. They have ſought to diminiſh our reputation with 
the people, and to bring them out of love with parliaments, 

163. The afpertions which they, have attempted this 
way have been ſuch as theſe; 

*« 164. That we have ſpent much time and done little, 
eſpecially in thoſe grievances which concern religion, 

* 165. That the parliament is a burthen to the kingdom, 
by the abundance of protections which hinder juſtice and 
trade (28.) and by many fubfidies granted, much more heavy 
than formerly endured, 

Rem. (28.) Every member of parliament had a right to 
grant protections to his ſervants and dependents, fo that they 
cannot be proſecuted in any courts, It is certain, this right 
was abuſed by many members, in granting protections to 
perſons without any lawtul foundation; nay, ſome even ſold 
them, 

* 166, To which there is a ready anſwer, if the time ſpent 
in this parliament, be confidered in relation backward to 
the long growth and deep root of thoſe grievances which 
we have removed, to the powerful ſupports of thole delin- 
quents which we have purtued, to the great neceſſities and 
other charges of the common-wealth, tor which we have 

rovided ; 

167. Or if it be confidered in relation forward to many 
advantages, which not only the preſent, but future ages are 
like to reap by the good laws, and other proceedings in this 


decided. So called from the Latin word Stannum, Tin. 


parliament 
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parliament ; we doubt not but it will be thought by all in- 
different judgments, that our time hath been much better 
employed, than in a far greater proportion of time in many 
former parliaments put together, and the charges which 
have been lid upon the ſuhects, and the other inconvenien- 
cies which they have b co wit ſeem very light in reſpect of 
the benefit they have and may receive. 

« 163. And for the matter of protection, the parliament 
33 ſo ſenfible of it, that therein they intend to give them 
whatſoever caſe may find with honour and juſtice, and are in 
way of paſſing a bill to give them ſatisfaction, ; 

4 169. They have ſought by many ſubtile practices to cauſe 
jealouſies and diviſions betwixt us and our brethren of Scot- 
land, by flan ering their Proceedings and intentions toward 
us, and by ſecret endeavours to inſtigate. and incenſe them 
and us one again{t another. 

« 150, They bave had ſuch a party of biſhops and popiſh 
lords in the houſe of peers, as hath cauſed much oppoſition 
and delay in the ' proſecution of delinquents, hindered the 
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proceedings of divers good bills pafſed in the commons 
houſe, concerning the reformation of ſundry great abuſes and 
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„ 1-1, They bave laboured to ſeduce and corrupt ſome 
| to draw them into conſpiracies and 


5 
combination Wo the liberty of the parliament. 


„ 152, And 65: their inſtruments and agents, they have 


« * 2 
Or {th . mens nau 
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atte1 o d:faffit and diſcontent his majeſty's army; 
Aud i en it ter the maintenance of their wicked and 
tit. s deligus; the keeping up of biſhops in votes and 
func kor N by force to coinpe! the parliament to order, 
0 : J 5 0 a nv . > 4 » * 

} N 1/1] ( AJ; 1 14 10 C \ 118 111 IUICH manner, as might 

bett th the intentions of this dangerous, and potent 
12. And when one miſchievous. deſign and attempt of 
1 ** 4 . 0 
i . = y ® 

theirs, to bring on the army againtt the parliament, and the 


22 l 
cite of London, hath been diſcovered and prevented; 

4 174. They "Is ſently-undertook another of the fame 
damnable nature, with this addition to it, to endeavour to 
make the Scotith army neutral, whillt, the Engliſh army, 
which they hid laboured to corrupt and invenom againſt 
us, by their falle and flanderous luggeftions, ſhould execute 
their malice, to the ſubvcrfion of our religion, and the dit- 


— 


ſolution of our government. 7 2 
„% ;. Thus they have been continually practiſing to dif- 
turb the peace, and plotting the deſtruction even ot all the 
- m 1 4 * c . 
king's doininions; and have employed their emitaries and 
2 : L . . "Ke $f. " Ho 8 N 
agents in them all, for the promoting their deviliſh deſigns, 
which the vioilancy of thoſe who were well affected, hath 
+4 £ * p i) ; : + g 5 
ſtill diſcovered. and defeated, before they were ripe for cxc- 
N , ol 
cution in Ineland and Scotland. 
« 176, Only in Ircland, which was farther off, they have 
. s f . 81 5 k, 1 p 
had time and opportunity to mould and prepare thei work, 
and: had brought it to that perfection, that they had pofic!- 
led themſelves of that whole kingdom, totally ſubverted 
the government of it, rooted out religion, and deſtroyed 
11 the proteftants, whom the confcience of their duty to 
Cod. their King and country, would not have permitted to 
FA 5 1 111 3 
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in with them, if by God's wonderful providence their main 
enterprize upon the citv and caftle of Dublin had not been 
detected and prevented upon the very cve before it ſhould 
have been CXcc 6 : 

« 177, Notwithſtanding they have, in other parts of that 
kin dom, broken out into Open rebeltion, luppriting rowns 
and caſtles, committed murders, and rapes, and other vil- 
lanies, and ſhaken off all bonds of obedience to his majeſty 
and the laws of the realm. (29.) 

Rem. (29.) The coinmons, in theſe two laſt articles, con- 
der the malignant party of England as the principal authors 
of the Iriſh rebellion, and artfully confound whatever had 
been done in England for fitteen years, and the matlacre ot 
Ireland in 1641, under the ſame idea, as proceeding from the 
ſame ſource, which was never well proved. 

66 178. And in general have kindied ſuch a fire, as nothing 
but God's infinite bleſfing upon the wiſdom and cndeavours 
of this ſtate will be able to quench. 

66 179. And certainly had not God, in his great mercy 
unto this land, diſcovered and confounded their former de- 
ſigns, we had been the prologue to this tragedy in Ireland, 
and had by this been made the lamentable ſpectacle of miſery 
and confuſion. | : 

« 180, And now what hope have we but in God, when, 
as the only means of our ſubfiſtence and power of reformation, 
is under him in the parliament ? . 

66 181. But what can we the commons, without the con- 


junction of the houſe of lords; and what conjunction can 
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we expect there, when the biſhops and recuſant lords ar; 
ſo numerous and prevalent, that they are able to croſs and 
interrupt our beſt endeavours for reformation, and by that 
means give advantage to this malignant party to traduce ou; 
proceedings ? 

182. They infuſed into the people, that we mean to abo. 
liſn all church-government, and leave every man to his 
own fancy for the ſervice and worſhip of God, abſolvinge 
him of that obedience which he owes under God unto hs 
majeſſy; whom we know to be intruſted with: the ecclcf.. 
altical law, as well as with the temporal, to regulate a]! 
the members of the church of England, by ſuch rule of 
order and diſcipline, as are eſtabliſhed by parliament ; Which 
is his great council, in all affairs both in church and ſtate. ( 49.) 

Rem. (30.) It is true, the commons declare here, that the; 
intention is not to ſet up an independency in matter of reli. 
pion. But as to what concerns the government of the church 
they ſpeak obſcurely, becauſe it was not yet time to declare | 
themſelves more openly. They are contented with affertins, 
that the king ought to take the parliament's advice in 11:: 
aflairs of the church, a maxim they intended to make preat 
uſe of. | 

*© 153. We conſeſs our intention is, and our endeavour: 
have been, to reduce within bounds that exorbitant bon 
which the prelates have aſſumed unto themſelves, ſo contrary 
both to the word of God, and to the laws of the land; 15 
which end we patled the bill for the removing them fro 
their temporal power and employments ; that 1o the bette; 
they might with weakneſs apply themſelves to the diſcharge 
of their functions; which bill themſelves oppoſe, and were 
the principal inftruments of croſſing it. 

* 194. And we do here declare, that it is far from our 
purpole or defire, to let looſe the golden reins of diſcipline 
and government in the church, to leave private perſons or 
particular congregations, to take up what form of divine ſer— 
vice they plcafe ; for we hold it requiſites, that there ſhould 
be throughout the whule realm a conformity to that order 
which the laws enjoin according to the word of God. (13.) 
And we defire to unburthen the conſciences of men of need- 
leis and luperſtitious ceremonies, ſuppreſs innovations, and 
take away the monuments of idolatry. 

Rem. (31.) Great uſe was afterwards made of this rcftric- 
tion, © according to the word of God,” to introduce greater 
alterations than thuſe mentioned in this article. 

©1595. And the better to effect the intended reſormat: 
we deftire there may be a general ſynod of the moſt grave, 
pious, learned, and judicious divines of this iſland; afſifted 
with ſome from torcign parts, profeſſing the ſame religion 
with us; who may conſider of all things neceſſary for the 
peace and good government of the Church, and repreſent t. 
reſults of their conſultations unto the parliament, to be there 
allowed of and confirmed, and receive the ſtamp of auths- 
rity, thereby to: find patſage and obedience throu>hout”:!e 
kingdom. (32.) 

Röm. (32.) Ihe commons diſcovered here more clearly th 
intentions, in that, 1. It does not appear that they u ould 
mit biſhops into this ſynod. 2. In that they would h 
to confilt of divines of the iſland, and confequently of 84 
who were all preſbyterians, and of ſome foreign minitters : 
were ſo too. 

186. They have maliciouſly charged us, that we inter 
to deſtroy and diſcourage learning ; whercas it is our c 
elt care and deſire to advance it; and to provide a comp: 
tent maintenance for conſcionable and preachipg mini{te! 
throughout the kingdom, which will be a great encourage- 
ment to ſcholars, and a certain means whereby. the want. 
meanneſs, and ignorance, to which a great part of the clery! 
is now ſubject, will be prevented. 

* 187. And we intend likewiſe to reform and purge th 
fountains of learning the two univerſities, that the ftreams 
flowing from thence may be clear and pure, and an hond 
and comfort to the whole land. (33.) 

Rem. (33.) It is certain, at the time this remonſtrance wis | 
publiſhed, rhe reſolution of abolithing the eccleſiaſtical hicr- | 
archy was already taken, though it was not yet openly de-! 
clared. Accordingly, the defign to purge the two univerfitics | 
was executed, by turning out the heads and profettors of th! 
church of England, and putting in preibyrerians. 

* 188. They have ſtrained to blaſt our proceedings in pat 
liament, by wreſting the interpretations of our orders from 
their genuine intention. | 

* 189. They tell the people, that our meddling with! 
power of epiſcopacy, hath cauſed ſectaries and conventicl 
when idolatry and popiſh ceremonies introduced into th 
church by the command of the bYh ps, have not only de- 
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yarred the people from thence, but expelled them from the 
kingdom. : 

« 190. Thus with Eliab, we are called by this malignant 
party the troubles of the ſtate, and ſtill, while we endeavour 
to reform their abuſes, they make us the authors of thoſe 
miſchiefs we ſtudy to prevent. 

« x91. For the perfecting of the work begun, and remov- 
ing all future impediments, we conceive theſe courſes will 
be very effectual, ſceing the religion of the papiſts hath ſuch 
principles as do certainly tend to the deſtruction and extirpa— 
tion of all proteſtants, when they ſhall have opportunity to 
effect it. 

« 192. It is neceſlary in the firſt place to keep them in ſuch 
condition, as that they may not be able to do us any hurt, 
and for avoiding of ſuch connivance and favour as hath 
hitherto been ſhewed unto them. 

„ 193. That his majeſty be pleaſed to grant a ſtanding 
commiſſion to ſome choice men named in parliament, who 
may take notice of their increaſe, their counſels and proceed- 
ings, and uſe all due means by execution of the laws, 
to prevent all miſchievous defigns againſt the peace and ſafety 
of this kingdom. 

& 194. That ſome good courſe be taken to diſcover the 
counterfeit and falſe conformity of papiſts to the church, 
by colour whereof, perſons very much diſaffected to the true 
religion, have been admitted into places of greateſt truſt and 
authority in the kingdom. | 

&*« 195. For the better preſervation of the laws and liberties 
of the kingdom, that all the illegal grievances and exactions 
be preſented and puniſhed at the ſeſſions and aſſizes 

196. And that judges and juſtices be very careful to give 
this in charge to the grand juries, and both the ſheriffs and 
juſtices to be ſworn to the due execution of the petition of 
right, and other laws. _ 

* 197. That his majeſty be humbly petitioned by both 
houſes, to employ ſuch counſellors, embail.udors, and other 
miniſters in managing his buſineſs at home and abroad, as 
the parliament may have cauſe to confide in, without which 
we cannot give his majeſty ſuch ſupplies for ſupport of his 
wk” as nor ſuch aſſiſtance to the proteſtant party beyond 
the Ka, as is deſired. 

* 1998, It may often fall out, that the commons may have 
juſt cauſe to take exceptions at ſome men tor being counſel- 
lors, and yet not charge thoſe men with crimes, tor there be 
grounds of diffidence which lay not in proof. 

* 199. There are others, which though they may be proved 
yet are not legally criminal. 

* 200. To be a known favourer of papiſts, or to have been 
very forward in defending and countenancing ſome great of - 
tenders queſtioned in parliament ; or to ſpeak contemptu- 
ouſly of either houſes of parliament, or parliamentary pro- 
ceedings: (34.) N 

Rem. (34.) It is not unlikely the commons meant here the 
lord Digby, fon to the carl of Briſtol. 

* 201. Or ſuch as are factors or agents for an foreign 
prince of another religion ; ſuch as are juſtly ſuſpected to get 
counſellors places, or any other of truſt, concerning public 
employment for money; for all theſe and divers others, we 
may have great reaſon to be earneſt with his majeſty, not to 
pur his great affairs into ſuch hands, though we may be un- 
willing to proceed againſt them in any legal way of charge or 
unpeachment. 

202. That all counſellors of ſtate may be ſworn to ob- 


ſerve thoſe laws which concern the ſubject in his liberty, that 


they may likewiſe take an oath not to receive, or give reward 
or penſion from any foreign prince, but ſuch as they ſhall 
within ſome reaſonable time dilcover to the lords of his ma— 
jeſty's council. 

„203. And although they ſhould wickedly forſwear them- 
{clves, yet it may herein do good to make them known 
to be falſe and perjured to thoſe who employed them, and 
thereby bring them into as little credit with them as with us. 

© 204. That his majeſty may have cauſe to be in love 
with good counſel and good men, by ſhewing him, in an 
tumble and dutiful manner, how full of advantage it would 
be to himſelf, to ſee his own eftate ſettled in a plentiful con— 
dition to ſupport his honour : to ſee his people united in ways 
of duty to him, and endeavours of the public good; to ice 
happineſs, wealth, peace and ſafety derived to his own Kking- 
dom, and procured to his allies by the influence of bis own 


bow er and government.“ 


It is eaſy to perceive, after reading this remonſtrance or 


| declaration, that it was a real manifeſto againſt the King, 


under the name of the counſellors, miniſters, and malignants. 
And therefore, before we proceed, it is reaſonable to thew 
the reader the king's anſwer to the petition which accom- 
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panied the remonſtrance, and then to the remonſtrance it- 
ſelf. 
4 
* His majeſty's anſwer to the petition, which accompanied 
the declaration preſented to him at Hampton-Court, 
D-cember 1, 1641. 


*& WE having received from you, ſoon after our return 
out of Scotland, a long petition, confiſting of many defires 
of great moment, together with a declaration of a very 
unutual nature annexed thereunto, we had taken ſome time 
to conſider of it, as befitted us in a matter of that conſequence, 
being confident that your own reaſon and regard to us, as 
well as our exprels intimition, by our controller, to that 
purpoſe, would have rettramed you trom the publiſhing of 
it, till ſuch time as you ſhould have received our antwer to 
it; but much againſt our expectation, finding the contrary, 
that the faid declaration is ahteady abroad in print, by direc- 
tions from your houſe, as appears by the printed copy, we 
mult let you know, thit we are very ſenäble of the dif- 
reſpect. 

* Notwithſtanding it is our intention, that no failing on 
your part ſhall make us fail in ours, of giving all duc Latif 
faction ro the detires of our peojple in a parliamentary way; 
and therefore we fend you this aufser to your patition, reſerv- 
ing ourſelt in point of the declaration, which we think 
parliamentary, and thall rake a courle 
{hill think fit in prudence and honour, 

To the petition we ſay, That although there arc divers 
things in the preamble of it, which we are fo far from ads 
mitting, that we protels we cannot at all underſtind them, 
as of a wicked and malignant party prevalent in the 
government; of ſome of that party admitted to our privy- 
council, and to other employinents of trutt, and nearft to 
us and our children; of endeavours to low atnong the 
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un. 
0 do that which we 


people 
falſe ſcanlals and imputations, to blemiſh an Qtifgrace the 
proc: dings of the parlament: All, or any of which, did 
we know of, we ſhould be as ready to remedy and punith, as 
you to complain of; ſo that the prayers of your petition are 
grounded upon ſuch premiſes, as we muſt in no vile 
admit; yet not« i hit unding, we are pleifed to 

antwer to you. (1.) 

Rem. (1.) This ſo general anſwer of the king was not. 
capable of combating the particular facts, whereby the com- 
mons pretended to prove, in. the reau.trance, that for ſeveral 
years paſt, the couit or malignint party had cinlavourcd to 
eſtabliſh an arbitrary government. 

« To the firlt, concerning religion, conßhing of ſeveral 
branches, we f{ay, that for preſerving tae peace and lat-tyv of 
this Kingdom tiom the deſigus of the popiſh parts, we hase, 


and will ſtill concur with all the juit defires of our people in 


e this 


a parliamentary way: (2.) That tor the depriving of the 
bithops of their votes in pathainent, we wou!d have you 
conſider, that their right is groun:cd upon the fundamental 
law of the kingdom, and conſtitution of parliament: This 
we would have vou contider ; but fince you defii* our con- 
currence herein in a parliamentary way we will give no tur- 
ther anſwer at this time. 

Rem. (2.) It is true, the King had never rejected the peti— 
tions preſented to him on this oc ion by the parttament. but 
had always granted whatever was deſired. But then it is no le fs 
true, that his promiſes in this retpect had never been executed, 
Whereſore the patliament did not complain of want of con- 
currence, but of want of performance. So the king's antwer 
as to his concurrence was not properly to the purpoſe. 

„ As for the abridging of the inordinate power of the 
clergy, we conceive that the taking away of the high-com— 
milthon-court hath well moderated that; but it they continue 
any uſurpations or gxcefles in their juriſdicttons, we therein 
neither have, nor will, protect them. (3.) 

Rem. (3.) It would have been verv difficult to agree with 
the king upon what ſhould be confidered as uſurpations or 
excelles in the juriſdiction of the clergy. So the king pro- 
perly bound hiuiſelf to nothing by this general promiſe. | 

« Unto that clauſe which concerneth corruptions (as you 
ſtile them) in religion, in church-governmcnt, and in dilci- 
pline, and the removing of ſuch neceffacy ceremonies as weak 
conſciences might check ; that for anv illegal innovations 
which may have crept in, we ſhall willingly concur in the 
removal of them: That if our parliament ſhall adviſe us to 
Call a national ſynod, which may duly examine ſuch ceremo- 
nies as give juſt cauſe of offence to any, we ſhall take into 
confideration, and apply ourſelf ro give due ſatisfaction there- 
in; (4.) but we are very ſorry to hear in ſuch general terms, 
corruption in religion objected, fince we are perſuaded in our 
conſcience, that no church can be found upon the earth that 
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profeſſeth the true religion with more purity of doctrine than 
the church of England doth, nor where the government and 
diſcipline are jointly more beautiful, and free from ſuperſti— 
tion, than as they are here eſtabliſhed by law ; which by the 
grace of God we will with conſtancy maintain (while we live) 
in their purity and glory, not only againſt all invaſions of 
popery, but alſo from the irrevercnce of thoſe many {chiſma- 
tics and ſeparatiſts, wherewith of late this kingdom aad this 
city abounds, to the great diſhonour and hazard, both of 
church and ſlate, for the ſuppreſſion of whom we require 
your timely aid and active aſſiſtance. 

Rem. (4.) Another general anſwer which ſignifies nothing. 

% To the ſecond prayer of the petition, concerning the 
removal and choice of counſellors, we know not any of our 
council to whom the character ſet forth in the petition can 
belong ? That by thoſe whom we had expoſed to trial, we 
have already given you ſufficient teſtimony, that there 1s no 
man ſo near unto us in place or affection, whom we will not 
leave to the juſtice of the law, if you ſhall bring a particular 
charge, and fufficient proofs againſt him; and of this we do 
again affure you, but in the mean time we wiſh you to for- 
bear ſuch general aſperſions, as may reflect upon all our coun- 
cil, ſince you name none in particular. 

„ That for the choice of our counſellors and miniſters of 
ſtate, it were to debar us that natural liberty all freemen 
have; and as it 15 the undoubted right of the crown of Eng- 
land, to call ſuch perſons to our ſecret councils, to public 
employment, an our particular ſervice, as we ſhall think fit; 
ſo we are, and ever ſhall be very careful, to make election of 
ſuch perſons in thoſe places of truſt, as ſhall have given good 
teſtimonies of their abilities and integrity, and againſt whom 
there can be no juſt cauſe of exception, whereon reaſonably 
to ground a diſfiqence; and to choices of this nature, we 
allure you that the mediation of the neareſt unto us hath 
always concurred. (5.) 

Rem. (5.) He nicans the queen. 

* To the third prayer of your petition concerning Ireland, 
we underſtand you; deſire of not alienating the forfeited lands 
thereof, to proceed from much care and love, and likewiſc 
that it may be a relolution very fit for us to take; but whether 
it be ſcaſonable to declare reſolutions of that nature, before 
the events of a war be ſeen, that we much doubt of. How- 
ſoever, we cannot but thank you for this care, and your 
chearful engagement for the ſuppreſſion of that rebellion ; 
upon the ſpeedy eff. ting whereot, the glory of God in the 
proteſtant profeſſion, the ſafety of the Britiſh arms, our 
honour, and that of the nation ſo much depends; all the 
iutereſts of this kingdom being fo involved in that buſineſs, 
we cannot but quicken your affections therein, and ſhall de- 
ſire you to frame your counlels to give ſuch expedition to the 
work, as the nature thereof,” and the preſſures in point of 
time require; and whereof you are put in mind by the daily 
inſolence and increaſe of thoſe rebels. 

« For conclulion ; you promiſe to apply yourſelves to ſuch 
courſes as may ſupport our royal eſtate with honour and 
plenty at home, and with power and reputation abroad, 1s 
that which we have cver proniiſed ourſelf, both from your 
loyalties and affections, and alſo for what we have already 
done, and ſhall daily go adding unto, for the comfort and 


happineſs of our people.“ 


The anſwer to the remonſtrance did not appear till ſome 
time after; for as far as I can conjecture, it was not ſent to 
the commons before January 1641-2. I ſhall however inſert 
it in this place, as well not to divide this matter, as that the 
anſwer may be read before the remonttrance is forgot. 


The king's declaration in anſwer to the remonſtrance of 
the ſtate of the Kingdom. 


« AT THOUGH we do not belicve that our houſe of 
commons intended, by their retmonſtrance of the ſtate of 
the Kingdom, 0 Put us to any apology, either for our paſt 
or pre{ent actions; notwithilanding ſince the) have thought 
it ſo very neceiliry {upon their obſervation of the preſent 
diſtempers) to publiſh the ſame, forthe ſatisfaction of all 
our loving ſubjects, we have thought ir very. ſuitable to the 
duty of our place (with which God hath truſted us) to do 

* * . . * * ” . 

our part to (o good a work, in which we ſhall not think it 

ow our kingly dignity to deſcend to any particular, which 
elo 2 on, V ] R 


* te 
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actions of our meaneſt ſubjects, 


may compoſe and terile the aff 
ſince we are ſo conſcious to ourſelf of ſuch upright intentions 
and endeavours, and only of ſuch (för which we give God 
thanks) for the peace and happaets of our kingdom, in 
which the proſperity of our ſubjects mull be included, that 
we wiſh from our heart, that even our moſt ſecret thoughts 
were publiſhed. to their view and examination: Though we 
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muſt confeſs, we cannot but be very ſorry in this conjunctute 
of time, (when the unhappinels of this kingdom is ſo gene. 
rally underſtood abroad) there ſhould be ſuch a necetlity of 
publiſhing ſo many particulars, from which we pray, no in. 
conveniencies may enſue, that were not intended. | 

« We ſhall in a few words paſs over that part of the nar. 
rative, wherein the misfortunes of this Kingdom, from our 

firft entering to the crown to the beginning of this parliament, 
are remembered in ſo ſenſible expreſſions. (I.) And that 
other which acknowledgeth the many good laws paffed by 
our grace and favour this parliament, for the ſecurity of our 
people; of which we ſhall only ſay thus much, that as we 
have not refuſed to pats any bill preſented to us by our par. 
lament, for redreſs of thoſe grievances mentioned in the re. 
monſtrance; ſo we have not had a greater motive for the 
paſting thoſe laws than our own reſolution (grounded upon 
our obſervation, and underſtanding the ſtate ot our kingdom) 
to have freed our ſubjects, for the future, from thoſe preſ- 
ſures which were grievous to them if thoſe Jaws had not been 
propounded, (2.) which therefore we ſhall as inviolably main. 
tain, as we look to have our own rights preſerved, not doubt. 
ing but that all our loving ſubjects will look on thoſe reme- 
dies, with that full gratitude and affection, that even the 
memory of what they have formerly undergone, by the ac- 
cidents and neceſſities of thoſe times, will not be unpleuſant 
to them: And poſſibly in a pious ſenſe of God's bleſſing upon 
this nation (how lirtle ſhare ſocver we ſhall have of the ac- 
knowledgment) they will confeſs they have enjoyed a great 
mealure of happineſs (even theſe laſt fixteen years) both in 
peace and plenty, not only comparatively in reſpect of their 
nc1gabours, but ev: n of thole times which were juſtly accounted 
fortunate. The fears and jealouſies which may make fone 
impreſſion in the minds of our people, we will ſuppoſe may 
be of two forts ; either for religion or liberty and their civil 
intereſt. The fears for relig on may happly be, nor only as 
ours here eltabliſhed may be invaded by the Romiſh party, 
but as it is accompanied with ſome ceremonies, at which 
ſome tender conſciences really are, or pretended to be ſcan. 
dalzed; for of any other which have been uſed, without 
any legal warrant or injunction, and already are, or ſpcedi!y 
may be, aboliſhed, we ſhall not ſpeak. 

Remark (1.) The king could not more ingenuouſly own 
what is ſaid in the remonſtrance, concerning the firſt fitteen 
years of his reign, than by entirely paſſing it over without 
anſwer. 

Rem. (2.) This is alſo a confeſſion that grievances were 
juſtly complained of. The King ſays, his reſolution was to 
redreis them, and it was not poſſible to convict him of the 
contrary. But after all, he was believed but by few perſons, 

Concerning religion, as there may be any ſuſpicion of 
favour or inclination to the papiſts, we are willing to declare 
to all the world, that as we have been from our childhood 
brought up in, and practiſed the religion now eſtabliſhed in 
this kingdom, ſo it is well known, we have (not contented 
ſimply with the principles of our education) given a g94d 
proportion of our time and pains, to the examination ot the 
grounds of this religion, as 1t is different from that of Rome, 
and are from our foul ſo fully ſatisfied and aflured that ir 1 
the moſt pure and agrecable to the facred word of God, 60: 
any religion now practiſed in the chriſtian world : that as we 
believe we can maintain the ſame by unanſwerable realons, 
ſo we hope we ſhould readily ſeal to it by the effuſion of our 
blood, it it pleaſed God to call us to that ſacrifice, Ani 
therefore nothing can be ſo acceptable unto us, as any pro- 
poſition which may contribute to the advancement of it here, 
or the propagation of it abroad, being the only means to (draw 
down a bleſſing from God upon ourſelves and this natie n. 
And we have becn extremely unfortunate, if this profettic!: 
of ours be wanting to our people : our conſtant practice 11 
our own perſon, having always been (without oſtentation) as 
much to the evidence of our care and duty herein, as nc 
could poſſibly tell how to expreſs. (3.) 

Rem. (3.) The remonſtrance did not accuſe the king ot 
being a papiſt in his heart, But of having countenanced the 
catholics, by not executing the laws againlt them.” He clears 
himſelf here from being inclined to the Romiſh religion, and 
leaves the conſequence to be drawn, that fince ke is perſuad- 
ed of the truth of the proteſtant religion, it is not poſhble he 
ſhould encourage the Roman. But his conduct had ſheun 
that this conſequence did not neceflarily follow, fince it was 
notorious, he bad countenanced the papiſts, from the begin: 
ning of his reign, out of complaiſance to the queen, or Iron 
ſome political views, 

« For differences among ourſelves, for matters indifferent 
in their own nature concerning religion, we ſhall, in tende!- 
neſs to any number of our loving ſubjects, very willing 
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comply with the advice of our parliament, that ſome law may 
be made for the exemption of tender conſciences from puniſh— 
ment, Or perſecution for ſuch ceremonies, and in ſuch calés, 
waich by the judgment of moſt men, are held to be matters 
indifferent, and of ſome to be abſolutely unlawtul, Provided 
that this caſe be attempted and purſued with that modeſty, 
temper and ſubmiſhon, that in the mean time the peace and 
quiet of the kingdom be not diſturbed, the decency and come- 
lineſs of God's ſervice dilcountenanced, nor the pious, ſober, 
and devout actions of thole reverend perſons who were the 
ſirſt labourers in the blefled reformation, or of that time, be 
+ ſcandaled and defamed, (4.) for we cannot, without grict of 
heart, and without ſome tax upon ourſelt, and our miniſters, 
for the not execution of our laws, look upon the bold licence 
of ſome men, in printing of pamphlets, in preaching and 
"rinting of ſermons, ſo full of bitternels and malice againſt 
the preſent government, againſt the laws cltablithed, lo tull 
of ſedition againſt ourſelf, and the peace of the kingdom, that 
we are many times amazed to confider by what eyes theſe 
things are ſeen, and by what ears they are heard. And there- 
for: we have good cauſe to command, as we have done, and 
hereby do, all our judges and miniſters ot juſtice, our attorney 
and ſolicitor-general, and the reſt of our learned council, to 
proceed with all ſpeed againſt ſuch, and their abettors, who 
either by writing or words, have ſo boldly and malicioutly 
violated the laws, diſturbed the peace of the common-wealth, 
and as much as in them hes, thaken the very foundation upon 
which that peace an! happinets is founded and conſtituted, 
And we doubt not but all our loving ſubjects will be very 
ſenſible, that this buiy, virulent demeanor, is a fit prologue 
to nothing but confuſion; and if not very ſeaſonably puniſhed 
an! prevented, will not only be a blemiſh to that wholeſome 
accommodation we intend, but an unſpeakable tcandal and 


> imputation, even upon the profeſſion and religion of this our 


kingdom of England. 

Rem. (4.) 'The king was not in the wrong to ſupport the 
eſtabliſhed worſhip, and to regard as an indulgence whatever 
ſhould be granted to tender conſciences. But after all, this 
indulgence was reduced to a very ſmall matter, it we contider 
all the limitations contamed in this article, 

„ Concerning the civil liberties and intereſts of our ſub- 
jects, we ſhall need to lay leſs, having er:cted lo many laft- 
ing monuments of our princely and fatherly care of our 
people, in thoſe many excellent laws. pailed by us this par- 
liament, which in truth (with very much content et ourtelt) 
we conceive to be fo large and ample, that very many ſober 
men have very little lett co with for. 

„ We underſtood well the right, and pretences of right, 
we departed from, in the conſenting to the bilis of the triennal 
parliament, for the continuance of this prelent parhament, 
and in the preamble to the bill of tunn.ige and poundage, 
The matter of waich having begot ſo many diſturbances in late 
parliaments, we were willing to remove, that no intereſt of 
ours might hereafter break that corre{pondence, abundantly 
contenting ourſelf with an aiturance (which we {lill have) 
that we thould be repaired and ſupplied by a juſt proportion 
Of confidence, bounty, and obedtence of our people. in the 


bills for the taking away the high-commithon and ſtar-cham— 


ber courts, we beliwve we had given that real ſatisfaction, 


that all jealoufi.s and apprekenfions of arbitrary preflures un- 
der the civii or ecclchaſt:ca! ſtatèe, would eafily nave been 


abandoned, eſpecially when they ſaw a poſtible doubts fecured 


by the viſitation of a tricnnial parliament. 

© Theſe and others of no mean confideration, we had 
rather ſhould be valucd in the hearts and affections of our 
people, than in any ment! Four own; not doubting, but 


as we have taken all theſe occaſions to tender their condition 
moſt comfortable and happy, fo they will always, in a grate- 
tul and dutiful relation, be ready with equal tenderneſs and 
alacrity to advance our rights and preferve our honour, upon 
which their own ſecurity and ſubſiſtance ſo much depends, 
And we will be fo careful, that nc particular ſhall be prclent- 
ed unto us, for the completing and eſtabliſhing that ſecurity, 
to which we will not with the lame readineſs contribute our 
beſt aſſiſtance. 

If theſe reſolutions be the eſtes of our preſent counſels 
(and we take God to witneſs, that they are ſuch, and that all 
our loving ſubjeAs may conud d ext the benefit of them 
from us) certainly no ill deſign vp0 the public can accon- 
Pany ſuch reſolution, neither will there be greater caule ot 
Pulpicion of any perſons preferred by us to degrees of honour 
an] places of truſt and employment fince this parhament, 
And we muſt confeſs, that zmongſt our misfortunes we 
teckon it not the leaſt, that having not retained in our ſervice, 
dor protected any one perſon, againſt whom our parlament 


bath excepted during the whole fitting of it, and having in 
| | i 
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all that tine ſcarce vouchſafed to any man an inſtance of our 
grace and favour but to ſuch who were under ſome eminent 
character of eſtimation among our people, there {ould 10 
oon be any miſunderſtanding Or Jealoul\ Of th. 11 telith and 
uprightneis, eſpecially in a time when we take all occations 
to declare, that we conceive ouriclt only capublc of being 
ſerved by honeſt men and in honeit ways. However, it in 
truth we have been mittaken in tuch our cection, the parti— 
cular ſhall be no looner diſcovered to us, either by our own 
obſervation, or other coitam intormation, than we will leave 
them to public juſtice, under the marks of our dil; 

+ It notwithllanding this, any malignant party tan take 
heart, and be willing to facritice the peace and happinets of 
their country to their own ſiniſter ends and ambitigns, under 
what pretence cf religion and conſcience forever ; it ticy laall 
endeavour to leſſen our reputation and interett, and to weak 
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en our lawtul power and authority with our good tubjects; 
If they thall go about by diſcountenancing the pretent laws to 


looſen the bands of government, that all dityrder and con- 
fuſion may break in upon us, we doubt not but God in his 
good time will diſcover them unio us; and the wildom and 
courage of our high court of parliament join with us in their 
ſupprettion and puniſhment. 

he Having 11006 (laid all th at: We: Can to exp '$ the Clear— 
nels and n ot our intentions to our beo e, and done 


all we can te maniſelt thoſe intentions, we can 


dently believe all our good tub. cts will acknowledge ow, bart 
to be [ully pertormed, both in deeds Patt, and prelent icfo— 
lutions, to do whatſoever with juſtice way be waqwr: d of us, 
and that their quiet and profperity-dep. nds now wholly upon 


themſelves, and is in thew own power, by vicldiny 
1 3 
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nee and due revetrence to the lan, hien is the inner ( 
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Without doubt fall upon them. And we doubt not, it will 
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|ubjccts, that {or C401 Par mer loves Ort ants (| e to 
oblerve the laws ouri It. but to maintun them on I 
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duced not the eſlect upon the commons he exnect d, or 
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14 
ther they produced the quite conta, and ircreafed their 
diſtruſft. This the reader will be convinced ot, when he 


comes to fee what had paſl-d, probably, before this declara— 
ion Was publithed. 
And our hope is, that not © 


affections ot all our loving ſubjects will concur 


1 ' 1 
ny the lova 


2d 


with us in the 


conſtant preterving a good underſtanding betecen us anc. our 
people, but at this time, their own and our imereft, and com- 


p:ilton of the lamentable condition of our poor proteitant tul:- 
Ject> in Ireland, will invite them to a fair intelligence. and 


CY 
unity amonglt themiclves, that fo we 1 with one heart in- 


1181 
15040 


tend the relieving and recovering. that unhappy Kingdom, 
x ff.... PEE 2a Ongees, bye Ga 
where thoſe barbarous rebels prackitc tech inhuman and un- 


hcatd-of outrages upon our hiferable people, that no Chri- 
tian ear can hear without horror, nor flory parallel. Ant 
we look upon this as the proeatell aflliction that hath pleated 
God to Jay upon us, ſo our unhappine 


15 
| Is is increaſed, in that, 
by the diſtempers at home, fo carly remedies have not hen 
applied to thoſe growing evils, as the expectation and neceſſity 
there requires, though tor our part, as we did upon the full 
were) with that rebellion, requiring t and. aſhftlance, 
and gave like ſpeedy intimation and recommendation to our 
parliament here; ſo, fince our return hither, we have been 
forward to all things which have hen propoſed to us towards 
that work, and have laicly ourſclt offered (by a mettipe to 
our houſe of pecrs, and communicated to our houte of com- 
mons) to take upon us the care to ratle ſpecdily ten thouſand 
Engliſh volunteers for that ſervice, if the houſe of commons 
ſhall dectare that they will pay them; (6.) which particulars 
we are (in a manner) neceffitated to publiſh, ſince we are in: 
formed, that the malice of ſome perſons have whiſpered it 
abroad, that no ſpeechier advancing of the bufineſs hath pro- 
ceeded from fome want of alacrity in us to this great work ; 
whereas we acknowledge it a high crime againſt Almighty 
God, and inexcuſabl- to our good ſubjects of our three king- 
doms, if we did not to the utmoſt employ all our powers and 
faculties to the ſpeedieſt and molt effectual altſtance and pro- 
tection of that diltrelled people. 

Rem. (6.) It appears by this paſtage, that this anſwer 
was not publithed till after the king's offer of levying ten 
thouſand men for Ireland, that is to fay in January 1641-2. 

And 


a 
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e And we ſhall now conjure all our good ſubjects (of what 
degice ſocver) by all the bonds of love, duty or obcdience, 
that are precious to good men, to jo.n with us for the reco- 
very of the peace of that kingdom, and the preſervation of 
the peace ot this, to remove all their doubts and fears, which 
may interrupt their affection to us, and all their jealouſies 
and apprchenſions, which may teflen their charity to each 
other, and then (if the fins of this nation have not prepared 
an inevitable judgment for us all) God will yet make us a 
great and glorious king, over a free and happy pcople.” 


The bare reading of this declaration ſufficiently ſhews the 
King had no intention to give a particular anſwer to the re- 
monſtrance of the ſtate of the kingdom, which contained fo 
many different articles untouched by the King's declaration, 
And perhaps he would never have given any anſwer, it his 
enemies had not triumphed on his filence, He thought pro- 
per therefore to publiſh this declaration, that he might lay 
he had anſwered the remonſtrance, and not with defign to 
anſwer it indeed; and befides, he publiſhed it not till long 
after the remonſtrance was received. Mean while, the com- 
mons publiſhing this paper againſt his will, made a deep im- 
preſſion on his mind, and convinced him they had ſome grand 
deſign ſince they had fo little regard for him. 

It was not very ſtrange that the king ſhould be highly diſ- 
pleaſed with a remonſtrance, which was properly but a ſeries 
of reproaches for his paſt conduct, and againſt his govern- 
ment: with a remonſtrance, not directed to himſelf, but to 
the public, the authors whereot only meant to incenſe the 


people againſt him, and which was made at a time when it 


ſeemed to be moſt unneceflary. Accordingly, the beginning 
of the breach between the king and the parliament is pro- 
perly to be dated from this time, though on both fides ſome 
meaſures were yet kept. 
Next day, the 2d of December, the king coming to the 

Parliament, the ſpeaker preſented to him the bill for tunnage 

and poundage for ſome months only, wherein the king ex- 
preſly owned he had till then levied theſe duties without a le— 
gal power. He made, on this occaſion, a fine ſpeech, full of 
his majeſty's praiſes for his goodneſs and affection to his 
people: after which the king ſpake in the following manner 
to both houſes. 


My lords, and gentlemen, 

«© I THINK it fit, after ſo long abſence, at this firſt oc- 
caſion to ipeak a few words unto you; but it is in no ways in 
anſwer to Mr. Speaker's learned ſpeech. 

* Albeit I have ſtaid longer than I expected to have done 
when I went away, yet in this I have kept my promiſe with 
you, that I have made all the haſte back again, that the ſettling 
of my Scotch affairs could any ways permit : in which I have 
had ſo good ſucceſs, that I will confidently affirm to you that 
I have leſt that nation a moſt peaceable and contented people : 
ſo that although I have a little miſreckoned in time, yet I 
was not deceived in my end, 

Baut if I have deceived your expectation a little in the 
time of my return, I am affured that my expectation is as 
much and more deceived in the condition wherein I hoped 
to have found ſome bulinefles at my return: for that fince 
before my going I ſettled the liberties of my ſubjects, and 
gave the laws a free and orderly courſe, I expected to have 
tound my people reaping the fruits of theſe benefits, by 
living in quietneſs and ſatisfaction of mind: but inſtead of 
this, I find them diſturbed with jcalouſies, frights, and 
alarms of dangerous deſigns and plots; in conſequence of 
which, guards have been ſet to defend both houſes, I fay 
not this as in doubr that my ſubjects affections are any way 
leſſened unto me in this time of my abſence, for I cannot but 
remember, to my great comfort, the joyful reception I had 
now at my entry into London ; but rather, as I hope, that 
my preſence will eafily diſperſe theſe fears: for I bring as 
perfect and true affections to my people as ever prince, or as 
good ſubjccts can poſſibly deſire. And I am ſo far from re- 
penting me of any act I have done in this ſeſſion for the good 
of my people, that I proteſt, if it were to do again, I would 
do it; and will yet grant what elſe can be juſtly detired, for 
fatisfaction in point of liberties, or in maintenance of the true 
religion that is here eſfabliſhed. 

* Now [I have but one particular to recommend unto you 
at this time, it is Ircland; for which, though I doubt not 
your care, yet methinks the preparations for it go but flow- 
ly on. The occaſion is the fitter for me now to mention, 
becaule of the arrival of two lords from Scotland, who come 


* That is, with ſome Scaotiſh commiſſioners, who were come from Scot- 
land to treat with the parliament about tuccours tor Leland.. The com- 


mittee appointed by the parliament were, the eus of P.:dtord and Leiceſter, 


inſtructed from my council there (who now by act of par. 
lament have full power for that purpoſe) to anſwer that de- 
mand which it pleaſed both houfes. to make me by way of 
petition, that met me at Berwick, and which the duke c. 
Richmond ſent back by my command to my Scotiſh coun. 
cil : therefore my defire is, that both houſes would appoint 
a ſelect committee to end this buſineſs with theſe noblemen. 

* I muſt conclude in telling you, that I feck my people's 
happineſs; for their louriſhing 15 my grcateſt glory, and 
their affections my greateſt firength.” 


It was not without great reaſon that the king ref Ived to 
teſtify an extreme z-al tor the public good, fince the renon- 
ſtrance of the conumons [lainly taught him that endeiyours 
were ufing to make him fortcit the love of the people, I: 
was therefore neceſſary to countermine the defigns of his en: 
mies, by repeated affurances of a great afteCtion tor his people, 
and by intimating he had entitly changed his principles at 4 
maxims. Bur herein he had one great diſadvantage, in that 
for his future behaviour he could give no other lecurity than 
his word, which his enemics pretended to demonſtrate was 
not to be relied on. They chictly urged, that though the 
king had ſolemnly given his aftent to the petition of light, 
he had never exccuted what he promiſed. The conlequence 
they drew from this non-pertormance was fo much the 
ſtronger, as the king had nothing to oppole to it but bare 
promiſes, which were of no more force than thoſe he had 
made with regard to that petition. 

As the king had carneſtly recommended to the * 
the conſideration of the affairs of Ireland, both houſe in, 
mediately appointed a committee to treat with the Scots abet 
ſuccours*. The commons in particular paſſionatcly dc fir: d 
to negotiate with Scotland. In their preſent belief, that 
the King was willing to engage them to ſend an army into 
Irel-nd, in order to be more at cafe in England, they cout 
not find a more effectual way to break his meatures, than 19 
employ Scot iſh troops in the relicf of that Kingdom. As they 
had already taken the reſolut! on, though ſccretly of divelt- 
ing the king of great part of his power, they cafily foreſa 
that a breac lr would | intallibly follow, and ch n they mould «nt 
the troops the king had a mind to engage them to ſend iu 0 
Ireland. 

After the remonſtrance, every thing maniſeſtly tended to 2 
rupture between the king and the paritament, and ihe co - 
mons loit no opportunities to infuſe ſuſpicions into the poo, 
againſt the king. To this end, Daniel O'Neal, wio ».5 
concerned in the plot to ſeduce the army, was voted gun 
a ſecond attempt, in June or July laſt, oO perſuade the ci | 
officers of the army to declare for the king againfi the 
parliament. This tended to thew that the King had nor re- 


linquiſhed his project, to make uſe of force to awe the par- 


lament, 

On the other hand the rebels of Ireland having, by the 
lord Coſtclough, preſented to the lords jult.ces of that ki g- 
dom, a letter in the nature of a remontir:ince, whercin 1, 
demanded ** The free exerciſe of their religion, and a Tha wha 
of all laws to the contrary, the commons made 05 t 
noiſe about it. They knew the lord Coſtclough an the lord 
Taaff were on their way to England, with prop intens t > be 
oflered to the King concerning means for procuring the peace 
of Ireland, So, fe. ring, or pretending to fear, the K Hg ould 
grant liberty of conſcience to the Iriſh p PAP: as, the) aired 
a conference with the lords: after which it was 10'cunly de- 
clared by both houſes, that they would never coriont to any 
toleration of the popifh religion in Ireland, or. ny. other bis 
majeſty's dominions. It is caſy to ſee how much this tended 
to breed tulpicions of the king. 

It it is ſuppoſed, as I have inſinuated, that the aim ol 


the commons, Or at Is of the greateſt part of he hovic, } 


Was to put it out of e King! S power o govern to! the id 
ture as he had abe fas before this parliament, and that 10 
prepare the people for this chinge it was nece fl“ 7 to fi then 
with fears and ſuſpicions, the motives of ali rho u. cced- 
ings, and the King's ſad fituition will be Ih rfecti\ umler- 
flood. His ſubjcets were prejudiced againſt him, an id he 11d 
given. but too much occafion. Every it p t-ken by the com— 
mons tended to increaſe this prejuiice ; and the ing, ton 
move it, could ia only the fincerity of his intentions, Cl 
which many people were not convinced, This gave his © 
mies an advantage, which they did not fal! Don all occatio 
improve: nay, they deſcended even to the meaneſt trit 
cheriſh the people's fears; for, upon informition that ane 
ſome barrels ot foap, ſent by a merchant of London t / 


the lord Howard of Eſcryck, and Nathaniel Fines, fir William Am 
ſir Philip Stapleton, and John Hampden, Nalion, tom. II. p. 5411.7" 
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cheſter, there was found a barrel of gunpowder, the houſe 
appointed a committee? to make a ſtrict inquiſition, as into a 
thing of the greateſt conſequence, 

About the ſame time another affair happened, which gave 
ſome advantage againſt the king. The 8th of December he 
ſent to acquaint both houſes, that ſeven ® prieſts having been 
condemned that week, the French embaſſador had defired him 
to change the ſentence of death into that of baniſhment, up- 
on which he deſired to have their advice. Some days after, 
the commons voted that the ſeven prieſts ſhould be executed, 
and the lords concurring with this vote, both houſes petition- 
ed the king to order the execution, The king replied, he 
would baniſh the ſeven prieſts, if both houſes would give their 
conſent. As they did not think proper to anſwer, the king 
took occaſion from their ſiſence to ſuſpend the execution. 
Two months after, the king communicated a letter to them, 
which ſecretary Nicholas had received from Venice, wherein 
he was told that the pope threatened to ſend an army into 
Ireland, if the prieſts were executed. Upon this menace, 
both houſes prayed the king once more to execute the ſeven 
prieſts. But he thought not proper to grant their defire : his 
reaſon was, the fear of repriſals, and that this rigour might 
be extremely prejudicial to the Engliſh proteſtants in Ircland, 
who ſhould fall into the hands of the rebels. This reaſon 
was ſo much the weaker, as it ſerved not only for the pre- 
ſent caſe, but alſo for all that ſhould offer hereafter, and 
tended to render the laws of no effect; beſides, the Iriſh hav- 
ing already maſſacred above forty thouſand Engliſh proteſlants 
without any cauſe, the fear of repriſals from them ſeems to 
have been a weak motive for pardoning theſe prieſts. Ac- 
cordingly it was generally thought to be owing to the ſolici- 
tations of the queen. Be this as it will, the prieſts were not 
executed; for though afterwards the king left it to both houles 
to ſave or put them to death, they did not think fit cither to 
pardon or execute. All this was extremely prejudicial to 
the king, ſince, at the very time that he ſolemnly proteſted 
he was reſolved to execute the laws, he granted his protcc- 
tion to theſe ſeven prieſts, legally convicted, and had no re- 
gard to the inſtances of both houles. 

At this time, I mean in December 1641, two affurs ſuc— 
ceſſively employed the houſe of commons, namely, the fuc- 
cours for Ireland, and the accuſation preſented to the lords 
againſt the biſhops. I ſhall only ſpeak of the firſt ar preſent. 

The king and parliament equally allowed the necefhty of 
relieving Ireland, and all the advices from thence were a de— 
monſtration of it. The Iriſh army was at the gates of 
Dublin, and had cut in pieces a body of troops ſent to Drog- 
heda. So, in all likelihood, the lords juſtices, with their tew 
troops, could not long reſiſt the rebels. The Scotch com- 
miſſioners that were come to London to treat with the par- 
lament, had offered an aid of five thouſand men, who could 
eaſily be ſent from Scotland into the north of Ireland, to make 
a diverſion, and the commons had prevailed with them to 
treat for ten thouſand. The deſign of the commons was to 
emplay only Scotch troops in the reduCtion of. Ircland, that 
England might not be unprovided. The king did not retulc 
the aſſiſtance of Scotland, but would have England ſend into 
Ireland the like number of Engliſh forces, on pretence, that 
there was danger of the Scots ſeizing upon Ireland when the 
Iriſh ſhould be ſubdued. He had found means to gain the 
peers, ſo that when the motion was made to the lords, for 
lending ten thouſand Scots into Ircland, they conſented to it 
provided the fame number of Engliſh were alſo ſent thither. 

The Scotch commiffioners complaining by a memorial, that 
in a fortnight they had no poſitive anſwer to their offers, the 
commons preſſed the lords to diſpatch the affair, declaring, if 
they neglected it, the whole blame would fall upon them. 
They farther declared, that unleſs the bill for preſſing of ſol- 
diers paſſed, it was impoſſible for England to raiſe troops for 
that ſervice. Whereupon the lords debated the three follow- 
ing queſtions, which were all reſolved in the negative. 

1. Whether this houſe ſhall conſent to ſend ten thouſand 
Scots into Ireland, before it can be aſcertained that ten thou- 
land Engliſh will be fent thither alſo ? 

2. Whether this houſe ſhall conſent to ſend ten thouſand 
Scots before the bill for preſſing be paſſed? 

3. Whether this houle ſhall join with the commons, in 
lending now ten thouſand Scots into Ireland ? | 

The commons replied to theſe votes in a conference, that 


They ſent down an order to the juſtices of the peace of Dorcheſter, to 
make diligent ſearch for a barrel of powder ſent thither for a barrel of ſoap. 
alſon, tom. II. p. 719. ; 

> Rapin lays fix, but Nalſon makes them to be eight in one place, and in 
another ſeven. See Nalſon, tom. II. p. 719, 740. 

© The lord Dillon of Coſtelough was pitched upon by the Iriſh lords to 
carry over their deſires to his majeſty concerning the means of quenching 
the flames of the rebellion, Accordingly he embarked, in company with the 
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for the certainty their lordſhips defire of ſending ten thouſand 
Englith into Ireland, the commons were not uſed to be ca— 
pitulated with: That their actions are tree, as well without 
conditions as capitulations, and defire it may be fo no more; 
That they had already given ſufficient certainty by a vote 
communicated to their lordſhips, and ſee no necelhty of voting 
it again: That they deſire their lordſhips would vote the {rnd - 
ing ten thouſand Scots, without any relation to the ten thou- 
ſand Engliſh, and that ſpeedily, the preſervation of Ireland 
depending upon it: That they have the more reaſon to defire 
this, as the Englith troops cannot go, unleſs the bill fr pret- 
ſing paſſes. But this was not capable of making the lords 
depart from their former reſolution. 

Mean time, the commons, who had already committed to 
priſon the lords Coſtelough and Taaff, (ſent to the Eng with 
propoſitions about procuring the peace of Ireland) cut: d Al 
their papers to be examined, in their diſtruſt ot the King, and 
no doubt in expectation of finding ſomething which might 
do him a prejudice ©, 

At the ſame time, the king acquainted the lords, that he 
would engage to raile ten thoutand men for Ireland, if the 
commons would promile to pay them. But they were far 
from accepting this propoſition, knowing the King meant to 
grant the commithons, and would giwe them to fuch officers 
only as ſhould be ar his devotion. So the commons chote 
rather to hazard the entire lots of Ireland, than fend thither 
ten thouſand Engliſh in ſuch a juncture; and the lords choſe 
rather to run the riſk of ſeeing all the Engliſh driven out of 
that kingdom, than of fecing the Scots in condition to ſeize 
it. The king perfectly knew the motive of the commons 
proceedings, whilft they were not ignorant, that the lords 
acted wholly by the King's direction. 
by theſe quarrels, the commons appointed a com nittee to ex— 
amine, from whence came the obſtacles that occurred in this 
affair, It was really diflicult for thoſe who were not ac- 
quainted with the fecret motives of the king and commons, 
to know where the blame lay, that Ireland was not relieved, 
ſince they ſeemed equally deſirous that a ſpeedy aid thould be 
ſent thither. The king's friends faid, his majaſſy's offer to 
raiſe ten thouſand men, provided the commons would engage 
to pay them, was a clcar evidence, that the obitructiors did 
not proceed from him. His enemics, on the contrary, afhrm- 
ed, that the refuſal of the lords, or rather of the king, who 
directed them, to accept of the aid of ten thouſand Scots, on 
a frivolous pretence, plainly ſhewed, that the difficulties did 


not come from the commons, fince they were very ready to 


promiſe to pay theſe auxiliaries. For my part, I am of opi— 
nion, that both King and commons thought lefs ſeriouſly 
of aſſiſting Ireland, than of drawing from the Irith rebellion 
private advantages, with regard to their differences. The 
king wiſhed the parliament would fend a ſtrong army into 
Ireland, that they might find it more dillicult to raife forces 
in caſe of a breach with him, of which there was but too 
much appearance. The commons, on their part, had pre- 
vailed with the Scots to offer ten thouſand men, in the belief, 
that if they were accepted, they ſhould be treed from the 
trouble and danger of ſending an Engliſh army into Ireland, 
and if they were refuſed, the delay of relief would be im— 
puted to the king. 

[1641-2.] However that be, the houſe, upon the report 
of the committee, found that one great obſtruction of relief 
to Ireland was, that the Iriſh had not bcen declared rebels 
by proclamation. Wherefore, on the iſt of January 1641-2, 
the king publiſhed a proclamation, wherein the Irith were 
expreſly called traitors and rebels. But there were only forty 
copics printed, which were all lent to ſecretary Nicholas, ac- 
cording to an order received by the printer, to this efioct :, 

& It is his majeſty's pleaſure, That you forthwith print on 
very good paper, and fend unto me, for his majeſiy's fer- 
vice, forty copies of the proclamation incloſed, leaving 
convenient ſpace for his majeſty to ſign above, and to affix 
the privy fignet underneath, And his majeſty's expreſs 
command is. That you print not above the ſaid number of 
forty copics, and forbear to make any turther publication of 
them till his pleaſure be further ſignified, 

For his majeſty : ED. N1ICHSLAS? 

printer ©, 


lord Taaff, and at Ware their papers were ſeized by directions from the par- 
liament, and their perſons committed; but afterwards they found meaus to 
eſcape, and waited upon his majeſty, Ruſhworth, tom. IV. p. 413. 

4 Nalſon ſays, That this propotal was firſt made by the Scotiſh commit 
ſioners. Tom. II. p. 756. 5 

e Nalſon has omitted this order to the printer, though the king denied it 
not. Rapin. 
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It will hereafter be ſeen, what uſe the commons made of 
th's order, the original whereof they had in their hands, and 
the king's anſwer. 

I have already obſerved, that fince the king's return from 
Scotland, there were between him and the commons ſeeds of 
diviſion, which threatened an approaching rupture. This ap- 
peared on all occaſions, and the mutual diſtruſt, continually 
increaſed ; but with this difference, that the commons did not 
take the leaſt ſtep, but what tended to their end of filling 
the prople with fears and jealouſies; whereas the king having 
yet tormed no project, managed according to the preſent 
emergencies, without propofing to himſelf a fixed and certain 
end, which was a great diſadvantage to him. Shortly after 
h:5 return from Scotland, upon notice that there was to be a 
tumultuous concourſe of people at Weſtminſter, he ſent a 
writ to the ſheriff to ſet a guard near the parliament. 'The 
commons took offence at it, and after ſome enquiry to ſheiv 
it was done by the king's order, diſmiſſed the guard. _ 

Two days after, the king publiſhed a proclamation, ſtrictly 
commanding, that divine ſervice ſhould be performed in all 

ne churches of England and Wales, according to the law 
and fires of the realm. This proclamation, which indeed 
contained nothing contrary to law, was however unſeaſonable, 
when the co mmnoas publicly ſhewed, that in the laws con- 
cerning divine ſervice, there were things offenſive to the 
conſciences of man people. But the king had the misfor— 
tune to forget ſometimes the fituation-of his affairs, and re- 
member only his former ſtate, when his proclamations met 
with a realy compliance. He could caſily fee, that this 
would be at leaſt of no uſe, and conſequently he ſhould not 
have publiſhed it at ſuch a juncture. But he gave his ene- 
mics a much greater advantage againſt him, in another affair 
which created him no ſmall mortification. 

The commons had voted, as I ſaid, that a body of troops 
ſhould be ſent into Ireland. But as they were extremely 
jealous of the king, they ſought an expedient to hinder him 
from being concerned in the raifing of theſe forces. They 
were apprehenfive, if theſe levies were made in the uſual 
manner, that is, by liſting volunteers, theſe troops would be 
too much at the king's devotion... This expedicnt was to levy 
ſoldicrs by way of compulſion, called in England, preſſing, 
and to paſs an zët for that purpoſe. A bill was accordingly 
brought in, and ſent up to the lords. Very likely, there was 
ſome clauſe in this bill contrary to the prerogative royal, to 
hinder the king from being concerned in levying theſe troops. 
The king having notice of it, came. to the parliament, and 
made the following ſpeech to both houſes. 


“ My lords and gentlemen, 

«THE laſt time I was in this place, and the laſt thing 
that I recommended unto you, was the. buſineſs of Ire- 
; whereby I was in good hope, that I ſhould not have 
needed again to have put, you in mind of that bufinets. 
But lil ſeeing the flow proceedings therein, and the daily 
diſpafches that I have out of Ireland, of the lamentable 
eitire of my. proteſtant ſubjects there, I cannot but again 
carnsuly recommend the diſpatch of that expedition unto 
vou, tor it is the chief bufineſs that at this time I take to 


heart, and there cannot almoſt be any buſineſs that I can have 


more care of, | 

« might now take up ſome of your time in expreſling 
my deteſtation of rebellions, in general, and of this in par- 
ticular ; but knowing that deeds and not declarations muſt 
ſuppreſs this great inſolency, I do here in a word offer you 
whatſoever my power, pain, or induſtry can contribute to 
this good and neceflary work, of reducing the Iriſh nation 
to their true and wonted obedience. 

„% And that nothing may be omitted on my part, I muſt 
here take notice of the bill tor preſſing of ſoldiers, now. de- 
pending among you, my lords; concerning which, I“ here 
declare, that in caſe it come fo to me, as it may not infringe 
or diminith my prerogative, I will paſs it, And farther, 
ſ.eing there is a diſpute raiſed, (I being little beholding to 
him whoſoever at this time began it) concerning the bounds 
of this ancient and undoubred prerogative; to avoid farther 
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« To conclude, I conjure you by all that is or can be 
dear to you or me, that laying afide all diſputes, you go on 
chearfully and ſpeedily for the reducing of Ireland.“ 


Though it clearly appeared, that in this ſpeech the King 
had no intention to violate the privilege of parliament, by 
only to remove the obſtacles which occurred on account of 
this bill, both houſes were equally offended. They appoin! 
ed a joint committee to examine the king's ſpeech, and upon 
their report, the houſe of lords unanimouſly voted, 

1. That the privileges of parliament were broken by his 
majeſty's taking notice of the bill for preſſing of ſoldiers, bc. 
Ing in agitation in both houſes, and not agreed on. 

2. That his majeſty in propounding a limitation and pro. 
viſional clauſe to be added to the bill, before it was preſented 
unto him by the conſent of both houſes, was a breach of the 
privilege of parliament, 

3. That his majeſty expreſſing his diſpleaſure againſt ſom: 
perſons, for matters moved in the parliament, during the de. 
bate and preparation of that bill, was a breach of the Privi- 
lege of parliament, 

Thele votes were alſo readily paſſed in the houſe of com. 
mons, after which both houſes united in a ſolemn dec! ars. 
tion, importing, * That the King ought not to take notice 
of any matter in agitation or debate in either houſe of parti: 
ment, but by their information and agreement : And thar 
his majeſty ought not to propound any condition, proviſion, 
or limitation to any bill or act, in debate or preparation in 
either houſe of parliament; or to manifeſt or declare hi; 
conſent or diflent, approbation or diſlike of the fame, befor: 
it be preſcnted to his majeſty in due courſe of parliament ; and 
that every particular member of either houſe hath free liberty 
of ſpeech to propound or debate any matter according t 
the order and courſe of parliament : And that his majeſt. 
ought not to conceive diſpleaſure againſt any man for ſuc 
opinions and propoſitions as ſhall be delivercd in ſuch d-- 
bate, it belonging to the ſeveral houſes of parliament reſpec 
tively to judge and determine ſuch errors and offences int 
words or actions, as ſhall b committed by any of their mem— 
bers, in the handling or debating any matters depending 
And that his majeſty will Le pleatcd to declare the authors of 
This miſinformation and evil counſel z.“ 


Purſuant to this declaration, both houſes preſented to th: 
king a more extenſive petition, which the king within fes 
days anſwered in writing. The ſtrength of his anſwer con- 


ſiſted in, that he had no intention to infringe the privilege of 


parliament, and meant only to haſten the relief of Ireland. 
zoth houſes were fatisfied with this explication, and the att.ir 
was carried no farther. But there ſtill remained upon th 
King a blemiſh tor violating the privilege of parliament, which 
was then of great conſequence. This ſhews, the king had 
not then about him any very able counſellors. For it they 
had perceived the' commons intention, ſince the re-aflemllir- 
of the parliament, they would have been careful not to i 
vile the King to take ſo many not only unneceffary ſteps, bu 
ſuch as gave his enemies great advantages. Ot this narurc 
was the proclamation concerning divine ſervice. In th: 
ſame rank I place alſo the great zeal he expreſſed for th; 
church of England, which ferved only to alienate ſtill farths 
from him all the adherents of the commons, and to ſhcv 
them what they were to expect, if he ſhould be reſtored to 
his former ſtate, In a word, nothing could be more ut 
ſcaſonable than this laſt ſpeech to both houtes, as if the ba: 
threat of not paſſing the bill was tulficient to awe them, 
whercas, at leaſt in regard to the commons, it was a ve 
ſtrong argument to cauſe them to inſiſt upon their demand 
Beſides, the breach of privilege. muſt have been evider!, 
ſince there was not a fingle member in both houſes, but 
thought the King had violarcd it by his propoſition. 

Six or ſeven days after, the king gave a fteſh occafion 0 
complaint by removing fir William Balfour, lieutenant 0: 
the Tower from his place, with whom he had no reaton t0 
be pleaſed, on account of his evidence concerning the «2! 
of promoting the earl of Strafford's eſcape, Every one la, 
this was the fole cauſe of Baltour's diſgrace, „But pers 
his removal would not have been of fo ill conſequcnce to“ 
king, had he not truſted that important place to cov! 
Lunsford, known to be a man of profligate manners, 
fit for any purpoſe. This change made the commons belies, 


St. John, the king's ſolicitor, went privately to his majeſty, and pet fuadee 
him to go to the parliament-houſe, and ſz” the very words in his ipeech fe. 
lating to the Salvo Jure, as an expedient to remove rubs in the way of lle 
Iriſh affairs. Upon which both houtes retolving to do nothing 011] this maT 
felt breach ſhould be repured by patling4be bill, the king was compelles © 
pals it, as they had prepared it, Tom. I. p. 259, 
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Lunsford is a man out-lawed, and moit notorious for out- 


races, and therefore fit for any dangerous attempt. For 
wo 


which reaſon the petitioners, and many more who have inte!- 
ligence of his having the office of lieutenant beſtowed on 
hun, are put in ſuch a height of fear and jealouſy, as makes 
them reſtleſs till they have repreſented the ſame to the 
houſe of commons, humbly defiring them to take this af- 
fair into ſuch confideration, as may lecure both the city and 
kingdom.” 

[t cannot be denied, that the king made a very ill choice 
in b:ſtowing this polt on Lunstord, and thereby gave occa- 
fon for diladvantageous ſulpicions. Befides, it ſeems to be 
almoſt inexcuſable, ro give the command of the Tower to a 
perſon of 10 ill a character, as at a time when his enemies lolt 


no opportunity to inſpire the people with jealoufics. The 


moſt favourable thing that can be faid for the king is, that 
there being but few perſons who would be at his devotion, for 
fear of the indignation of the commons, he thought himſelf 
obliged ro chule tor licutenant of the Tower, one lefs ſcrupu— 
lous, and of a de{perate fortune, who would depend on him, 
and 1t was not ealy to find many ſuch. 

The commons having taken into confideration? the petition 
preſented LO them, deſtred a COM rence with the lords, where 
they repreſented, “ That colonco! | unsford is an unfit perion 
for ſo great a truſt, as the licutenancy of the Tower, But 
if his majeſty think cauſe that there ſhould be a heutenant of 
the Tower, the fame being already umler the command 
of the earl of Newport h, who is con!lable thereof by his ma- 
jeſty's appointment, then that tr john Conyers may be re- 
commended to his majelly tor 114: place.” The lors an- 
ſwered, they could not concur with the commons in an ad- 
dreſs to the king to remove col nl] Lunsford, becaute they 
conceived rhe ſame would be an n renchment upon his ma— 
jeſty's prerogative. 

The comm-.ns vexcd at the refuſal of the lords, unani- 

mouſly voted, „ That coiopel Lunstord was untit to be 
lieurenant of the Tower, as being a perſon the commons 
could not confide in.” At the fame time they made a de- 
claration, ſhewing the reatons of tear and diſtruſt, as the 
conſpiracy to {educe the artity, a former plot Ol 011. lung, thc 
Tower, the Irith rebeition, and the cuncinual clays and in— 
erruptioas they received in the houfe of pecrs by reaſon of 
the gicat nun; ver of bittio!"s and popith tords; and therefore 
they held themſclves bound in c aſcience to protett, that they 
were innocent of the bl-o.1 which was ike to be ſpilt, and 
the confuſion which mig! overwhelm the Hate, if Lunsford 
were continued in his Cuirge. Moreover they haped, that 
ſuch of the lords as had the lame apprebenft ons, one likes 
wiſe take ſome courſe to make the ſame known to his melty. 
This declaration being communicated to the lords, it was re— 
lolved by the-majoricy of votes, that the debate thereof ſhould 
be adjourned till next Monday. But two and twenty lords 
entered their proteſt againſt that vote. 

The ſame day the commons ſent and defired the carl of 
Newport, to re fide within the Tower as conſtable, and to take 
tne cuſtody of that place. 

zeſides the inhabitants of London, whoſe petitions had oc- 
aſioned the commons declaration, the apprentices had flocked 
together in great numbers, and preſented a petition to the 
king, praying him to concur with the commons in rooting 
out papiſts, innovators, biſhahs, as having all combined to 
ſubvert the government, and introduce popery. 

Oa the morrow the 26th of December, being Sunday, the 
lord-mayor, fir Richard Gurney, ſceing the apprentices begin 
to re-aflemble, and knowing they intended to go the next day 
to Whitehall for an anſwer to their petition, waited upon the 
king to inform him of it. He repreſented withal, that great 
miſchief might enſue, if Lunsford was not removed; adding, 
tne people of London were reſolved to attempt the Tower, 
to put him out, Whereupon the King that fame evening took 

, Mountjoy Blount. 333 

Upon the earl of Newport's information, the houſe of lords thinking it 
to be a matter of great contcguence, and becauſe forme members of the com- 
mons (as being preſent at the mecting at Kenſington) were concerned, had 
a conference with them, aud delired them to join wich them in leaching 
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the keys from Lunsford, but at the ſame time diſcharged the 
carl of Newport of the conſtableſhip of the Tower. 

The reaton, or perhaps the pretence of the earl's diſorace 
was, that the king had been told, that at a meeting at Ken— 
ſington, whillt he was in Scotland, the carl of Newport, upon 
diſcourſe of ſome plots in that kingdom, ſhould ſay, “ If 
there be ſuch a plot, ver there are his wife and children.” 
But the earl hearing ſuch a rumour had reached the qu-en, 
waited upon her majeſty, and with many proteſtations atlu-ed 
her, that never any ſuch words were lpoken, nor the leaflt 
thought conceived of any ſuch thing, with which the qucen 
leemed to reſt latistied, Neverthelcts, ſeveral months atter, 
and the tame day fir William Balfour was removed from the 
lieutenancy of the Tower, the King aſked him, whether he 
had heard any debate gt Kenſington, “ about ſeizing Upon 
the queerr and her children?“ 
which the king replied, “ That he was ſorry for his lord- 
Ihip's memory.” This is what the carl of Newport politively 
affirmed himiclf in the houte of peers. 

The loids being convinced, that the king, upon a fulte 
rumours, had entertained ſuſpicions of the ca | of Newport ', 
eſpouſed his cauſe, and preſented a petition to the king, pray— 
ing him to declare the reporter of thoſe words. "The ent of 
Buh, the zoth of December, reported his n1.-&ty's anſwer 
as tollows : | 

It is true, that I have heard rumours of fone propoſi- 
tions that ſhould have been made at Kenfington, tor 1 
ſcizing of the perſone of my wife and chilòten; and in thin 
of fo high a nature, it may be fit for any prince to.cnquire 
even where he hath no belief nor perſuation. of the th v9 
ſo I have aſked Newport ſome queſtions concerning that 
buſineſs, but far from that way of expreſling a belief of the 
thing, which Newport bath bad the boltdnoets and confidence 
to atirm; which 1 could caſily make appear, but that I 
think it beneath me, to conteſt with any particular perſon. 
But let this tuthce, that ! allurc you, I neither diho do 
give credit to any tuch rumour. As for telling the nqme ot 
him who informed me, I do ſtick to the anſwer which 
to your lait petition upon the like particular.” 

What colour ſocver the King put upon his b-havigar ro the 
earl of Newport, it plainly appeared, that he ha zuarrelled 
with that lord, on purpole to remove him from the conFa- 
blethip of the Tower, at the very time he was defired by 
the commons to reſide there, This did not help to cure the 
commons ſuſpicions. 

I have already mentioned the project formed hy the lead- 
ers and managers of the hovle of commons againfl the king, 
namely, the diveſting him of great part of his power. 40 
compals- that end, it was uecellary tor move the ob gles 
Which inceffantly occurred in the houſe of peers, where ihe 
bithops and popiſh lords were always able, by the number of 
their voices, to oppole the execution of the project. Hither- 
to the commons had cndeavourcd in vain to exclude the 
biſhops from the upper-houſr, and there was no likehhood 


that their ſolicitations would produce any greater effect for 


the future. They were theretore either to relinquith. their 
project, or take more effectual methods to obtain by force 
what would never have been obtained by fair means. I am 
very ſenſible, ſome will take it ill that I pofitively atürm, the 
tumults Jam going to ſpeak of, were the eftect of the intrigues 
oi the contrary party to the King, and that teveral pretend it 
was all owing to a:cident, and the diſcontents ol the people. 
The reader will be able to judge, when he has ſcen what paſſed 
in the latter end of Deceinber. 

On Monday the 27th of this month, there was a great con- 
court of p-ople at Weſtminſter, wauther they who had preſent— 
ed the petition ot the Londoners, the apprentices and an infinite 
number ot others, flocked, on pretence of waiting for the 
king's and - parliament's antwer. Among theſe multitudes, 
many were heard to cry aloud, “ No Biſhops! No Biſhops!” 
This corre{ponded with the petition of the apprentices. The 
biſhop of Lincoln, Dr. Williams, lately nom.n2re4 to the fee 
of York k, coming wich the ear] of Dover 10 the how. of 
pecrs, and obſerving a youth to cry out louder than the 10 
againſt biſhops, ſtepr to him and ſeized him, in order to have 
him committed to priſon. But the people reſcued the youth, 
and gathering about the bilbep, hemmed him in, that he 
could not ſtir, fo that he was like to be preſſed to death. But 
at laſt they let him go, ſtill crying out as loud as they could, 
«© No Biſhops!” 


this buſineſs to the bottom. Whereupon they agreed to concur in a petition 
to the king, &. Ruſhworth, tom. LV. p. 463. . 

k He was reſtored to his place in the houte of lords, at the beginuing of 
this parliament, November 16, 1640, Nalton, tom. I. p. 529. 
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At the ſame time, three or four officers, who had ſerved in 
the late army againſt the Scots, walking near Weſtminſter- 
hall, one of them, captain David Hide, drew his ſword, ſay- 
ing, he would cut the throats of thoſe © Round-headed 

, . — ” 
cropp'd eared dogs that bawled againſt the biſhops.” But 
the other officers refuſing to ſecond him, he was apprehended 
by the citizens, and brought before the houſe of commons 
and ſent to priſon. 
name of Roundheads, which from that time was given to the 
parliamentarians !. : 

The ſame day colonel Lunsford, with thirty or forty 
officers coming through Weſtminſter-hall, and meeting the 
multitudes drew their ſwords, and wounded ſome twenty 
apprentices and citizens. The news being carried into the 
city, great numbers of apprentices and others ran to Welt- 
minſter with ſwords and ſtaves, which cauſed a dreadiul up- 
roar both in London and Weſtminſter, The lord mayor, to 
prevent any farther diſorders, commanded the city gates to 
be ſhut, and put the trained-bands in arms, whilſt on the 
other hand, the king ordered ſome of the militia of Middle- 
ſex and Weſtminſter to come by turns and guard his perſon, 

The lords ſeeing ſo great a tumult, ordered the gentleman- 
uſher of the black-rod, to command the people to depart to 
their homes. But the people anſwered they could not be- 
cauſe Lunsford, with other ſwordſmen, lay in wait for them 
in Weſtminſter-hall, and had already wounded ſeveral. 
Whereupon the lords appointed a committee to examine, 
what warrant Lunsford and the other officers had come to 
Weſtminſter, and likewiſe what notice had been given to any 
others to come in multitudes about the parliament-houſe. 
They tried once more to ſend away the people, but not ſuc- 
ceeding, defired the commons to join with them in publiſh- 
ing a declaration againſt rumults, and in petitioning the king 
for a guard. The commons anſwered, it was now fo late, 
that they had not time to take this requelt into confid- ration, 
Mean while, upon information that ſome of the prople were 
ſent to priſon, they appointed a cornmittee to examine, by 
whoſe authority they were impriſoned, with power to releaſe 
them, if it was thoughr proper. A clear evidence that this 
tu nult was not dif: greeable to the conmons w. 

On the morrow, ibe 28th, the tumult continued in the 
ſame manner as the day before, and the commons made no 
more haſte to appeafe it. On the contrary, they adjourned 
the debate of the lords requeſts till next day. At laſt, on the 
29th the populace being again allembled, they acquainted the 
lords, that they were ready to join in all lawful ways and means 
to appeaſe the tumults, but tor printing a declaration, it was 
a matter that would require ſome farther deliberation l. 

It is very evident, that the commons did not deſire theſe 
tumults ſhould be ſo ſoon ended, eſpecially if what is ſaid of 
Mr. Pym, one of the leading members, be true. For it-1s 
affirmed, he anſwered to one that perſuaded him to endeavour 
to prevent thele tumultuous aflemblies, “ God forbid the 

cople ſhould be hindered from obtaining their juſt deſires.“ 
Indeed the houſe in general cannot be accuſed of taking any 
reſolution to encourage theſe tumults. However it is but too 
probable, not to ſay certain, that they were cauſed by the in- 
trigues and direction of ſome of the leaders. ot the oppoſite 
party to the king. 

To be ſatisfied of this truth, a man need only confider, 
what was the ſituation of affairs at the end of December 1641. 
The redreſs of grievances was no longer the point; that was 
now compleated without any oppoſition from the king. He 
could therefore affirm, that his conſent to the acts paſſed in 
this parliament, was the effect of his love for his people, with 
as much reaſon as his enemies could fay, it was only by com- 
pulſion and diſſimulation. It is certain, that after the king's 
return from Scotland, there were in the parliament many 
members who wiſhed the reform might be carried no farther, 
perſuaded as they were, that what was already done ſuthced 
for the ſafety of the kingdom, and prevention of an arbitrary 
government for the future. This was the prevailing opinion 
in the houſe of peers, chiefly becauſe of the biſhops and po- 
piſh lords, who always made the balance incline to the king's 
fide, when this capital point was directly or indirectly in 
queſtion. 

It was otherwiſe in the houſe of commons, Moſt of the 
members, not contenting themſelves with having redreſſed 
the grievances, were allo tor leſſening the royal authority, and 


The apprentices it ſeems wore the hair of their head cut round, and the 
queen obſerving out of a window, Samuel Barnardiſton among them, cried 
out, „See what a handſome young Roundhead is there :” and the name 
came from thence, and perhaps was firſt publicly uſed by captain Hide. 

a Cornelius Burgeſs, a puritan miniſter, uſed to ſay of the rabble, ** Theſe 
are my Bandogs, I can ſer them on, and I can fetch them off again.“ 

This anſwer to the lords was on the 8th. Ruſhworth, tom. IV. p. 465. 
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There is no other known origin of the. 


putting it out of the king's power to govern for the future 
as he had done before this parliament. Some acted out g; 
pure diftruſt of the king's fincerity : others out of fear of be. 
ing expoſed to his reſentment, if he ſhould ever be in a co, 
dition to make them feel the effects of ir. Beſides theſe ty; 
motives, the preſbyterians had a third, namely, to alter th; 
government of the church, which they plainly ſaw could 
never be effected, but by diſabling the king to oppoſe it. Al 
theſe members were united in the project of depriving the kin 
of good part of his power. But there was a great difference 
between them with reſpect to the animoſity againſt the king, 
and the zeal wherewith they purſued the execution of their 
defign. The preſby terians were the moſt paſſionate; whilg 
others, who acted only from motives of diftruſt and jealouſy, 
behaved with leſs warmth. They could not, without a ſort 
of remorſe, contribute to the throwing of the whole kingdom 
into confuſion, upon the foundation of a bare diſtruſt, or of 3 
tear, to which it was impoſſible to apply any remedy. This 
had cauſed great debates in the houſe about the remonſtranc: 
of the ſtate of the kingdom. Many conſidered it as unnecc/. 
ſary, and others ſupported it, becauſe they ſaw no ſurer means 
to beget a rupture between the king and the parliament, with. 
out which rupture they looked upon themſelves as undone, 
tor without it, they could not hope to execute their projects. 
Oliver Cromwell, who as yet made no figure in the houſe, 
told the lord Falkland,“ That if the remonſtrance had been 
rejected, he would have ſold all he had the next morning, and 
never fee England more.” 

After the remonſtrance was preſented to the king, his ene. 
mies loſt no opportunity to cheriſh the fears and jealouſics of 
the people, in which they had a double view. Firſt, they 
prepared them for the change they were meditating, by inti- 
mating the abſolute neceſſity of diminiſhing the king's power. 
Secondly, by provoking the king, they hoped to engage him 
in loime violent meaſures, proper to confirm the tulpicions 
they were living to infuſe into the people, in which they 
ſuccceued but tg well, the king being fo untortunate, as not 
to have any able council about him, who might warn him of 
the ſnares that weie laid for him. Howeyer, they were ſtill 
very far from their end, by reafon of the obſtacles they met 
with in the houſe of peers, where the biſhops and popiſh lords 
broke all their meaſures, 

Probably, this fort of conteſt between the two houſes wou'd 
have latted much longer, it the tumultuous concourſe of the 
Londoners about Wettminſter, had not come very ſeaſonablo 
to frighten the biſhops and popiſh lords, as well be ſeen pre- 
ſently. When therefore ſuch multitudes were ſeen flocking 
to Weſtminſter, exclaiming againſt the biſhops and catholic 
lords, inſulting the peers of the king's party, in a word, act— 
ing to agreeably to the deſires ayd intentions of the commons, 
one can hardly help thinking, they were countenanced and 
encouraged by ſome of the members of that houſe ; and the 
rather, as there can be no other probable reaſon aſſigned of 0 
ſudden a commotion. | 

As to the juſtice of the project, formed by the commons 
to diſable the King from doing for the future what he bad 
done for fifteen years, it is a queſtion not eaſily to be decided. 
The point is to know, whether, at the time I am ſpeaking 
of, in reſtoring the king to all his rights, there was juſt ground 
to confide in him, without any fear of his abuſing his power 
for the future. But there is ſo much to be ſaid on both 64-5 
of the queſtion, that the impartial muſt be at a loſs, and th- 
more, as the thing is to know perfectly what the king's in- 
tention was, which no man can diſcover. It is therefore .v;- 
on bare conjectures that ſome decide, that, after the king's 
concgſlions in this parliament in favour of his ſubjects, it was 
reaſonable to rely on his word; and that others athrm, it was 


imprudent to confider the king's aſſent to the acts, as à prot - 


of his intention to govern according to law, fince this aflen! 
was not altogether voluntary. On this queſtion run all the 
papers which were afterwards publiſhed, either by ihe king or 
he parliament. | 

The tumults ſtil] continuing about the parliament-houſe, 
and the commons not appearing very urgent to appeaſe them, 
twelve biſhops met at the archbiſhop of York's, to conſult 
together upon what was to be done. Here, by the advice 
of the archbiſhop, they reſolved to go no more to the houſe 
of peers, but preſent to the king and the lords the following 
proteſtation “. 


* This proteſlation was penned in heat and haſte, by William archbiſhop of 
York, juſt after the tie itment he had met with from the apprentices and others, 
and, without delay, preſented by him to the king, with an humble defire, 
that his majeſty would ſend it to the houſe of peers, ſince the biſhops could 
not do it themſelves, and that he would command, It ſhould be egtered into 
the journal of the houſe. His majeſty juſt caſt his eye upon it, and believing it 
drawn by mature advice delivered it to the keeper, who unfortunately happened 
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no aflembled in parliament; the hu:nble petition and pro- 
teſtation of all the biſhops and prelates now called by his 
majeſty's writs to attend the parhament, and preſent about 
London and Weſtminſter tor that fery;ce, 


« THAT whereas their petitioners are called up by ſeve- 


ral and reſpective writs, and under great penalties, to attend 


» 1 7 */> - . » 0 a l, 0 4 45 * Py * * 
in parliament, and have a clear and indubitate right to vote 


in bills, and other matters whatlocver, debatcable in parlia— 
ment, by the ancient cuſtoms, laws, and flatutes of this realm, 
and ought to be protected by your majeſty, quietly to attend 
and proſecute that great {crvice. 


„They humbly remonſtrate and proteſt before God, your 
majeſty, and the noble lords and peers, now atlembled in 
parliament, that as they have an indubitate right to fit and 
vote in the houle of lords, fo are they (it they may be pro- 
rected from force and violence) molt ready and willing to 
perform their duties accordingly. And that they do abomi— 
nate all actions and opinions tending to popery, and the 
maintenance thereof ; as allo all propenſion and inclination to 
any malignant party, or any other fide or party whatloever, 
tothe which their own realon and coniciences ſhall not move 
them to adhere, 

© But whereas they have been at ſeveral times violently 


* mcnaced, affronted, and atlaulted by multitudes of people, 


in their coming to perform their ſervices in that honourable 
houle; and latcly chaſed away, and put in danger of their 
lives, and can find no redrels or protection, upon fundry 
complaints made to both houtes in theſe particulars, 

« They likewiſe, humbly proteſt betore your majeſty, and 
the noble houſe of peers, that ſaving unto themſelves all their 
rights and intcreſt of fitting and voting in the houlc at other 
times, they dare not fit or vote in the houſe of peers, 
until yqur majcity ſhall farther ſecure them from all aftronts, 
indignities, and dangers in theſc premites.“ 

« [aftly, whercas their fears are not built upon phantaſies 
and couceits, but ujon ſuch grounds and objects, as may 
well terrify men of good reſolutions, and much conſtancy, 
they do, in all duty and humility, protett betore your ma- 
jeſty, and the peers of that molt honourable hout'e of par- 
liament, againtt all laws, orders, votes, reloulutions, and de- 
terminations, as in themſclves null, and of none elteect ; 
which in their ablence, fince the 27th of this witant month 
of December 1641, have alreaily patl-d ; as likewiſe againſt 
all tuca as thall hereafter paſs in that moſt honourable 
houle during the time of this their forced and violent ab— 
ſence from the ſaid mot honourable houſe ; not denying, 
but if their ablcniing themielves were wiltul and volun- 
tary, that molt honourable houſe might proceed in all 
theſe premiſes, their ab{-nce, or this their proteſtation not- 
weithſtanding. 5 

« And humbly beſe. ching vour moſt excellent majeſty to 
command the clerk of that houſe oi pegrs, to enter this their 
petition and proteſtation amongit his records; 


They will ever pray to God to bleſs and preſerve, etc. 


Joh. Eborac. Tho. Dureſme. Rob. Co. & Lich. 
fol. Norwich. Jo. Ataphen. Guil. Ba. & Wells. 
Geo. Hereford. Rob. Oxon. Mat. Ely. 

Godfr. Gloceſt. Jo. Peterburg. Morg. Landaff.“ 


It muſt be obſerved, that amongſt theſe twelve biſhops, 
there were nine of the thirteen accuſed by the commons, on 
account of the canons of the late convocation. ö 

It is manifeſt this prote ſtation tended to diflolve the par- 
liament without the King's interpoſing: for if, according to 
the proteſtation, the houſe of peers could do nothing but 
what in itſelf was null without the concurrence of the bi— 
ſhops, it was no leſs certain that the houſe of commons 
could do nothing valid without the concurrence of the peers; 
Whence it followed, that the parliament was become uſeleſs, 
or ſuſpended, in the intention of the biſhops by this proteſ- 


% be preſent, commanding him to deliver it to the houſe, Clarendon. tom. I 
p. 276, Some ſay, that the lord keeper was ordered not to read it, till the 
king, at the biſhops inſtance, came into the houſe of pects. But that 0 
ingratiate himſelf with the parliament, to whom he was become obnoxious, 
he communicated the petition to ſome unfriendly members of both houſes. 
Collier's Ecel. Hiſt, tom. II. p- 818. ; 

The lord Clarendon ſays, the biſhops friends took ſo great offence at 
us indiſcreet proteſtation, that though they defired to preſerve their tunc- 
da, they had no compaſſion or regard of their perſons, or what became of 
dem; infomuch as in the whole debate, there was only one gentleman who 
poke in their behalf, and ſaid, „He did not believe they were guilty o 

| "gh treaſon; but that they were ſtark mad, and therefore deſired they might 
9 cut to Bedlam,” Tom. I. p. 279. 
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tation. It appears alſo, that the king had the ſame thought, 
by his haſte to communicate the proteltut.on to the lords, 
probably before his counc:l had examiricd it. 
nie imagined the loids would eſpouſe the cauſe of the bi— 
ſhops, as making, accoiding to his notion, a third eſtate of 
parliament, and thac this affair might occaſion the diſlolu— 
tion of the parliament, But he found that the houſe of peers, 
hitherto fo favourable to him, was no longer in the ſame dif- 
politions, fince the biſhops and popiſh lords were frightened 
away by the tumults. The majority of voices not being 
now for the King, the houſe looked upon this proteſtation 
with a very different eye from what the king expected: they 
defired a conference with the commons, where the lord 
keeper told them, in the name of all the pecrs, “ That this 
proteſtation containing matters of dangerous conſequence, 
extending to the deep intrenching upon the fundawental 
privileges and being of parliaments, the lords had thought 
tit to communicate it to the commons, as a thing of great 
and general concernment.“ 

The commons had no ſooner received the report of this 
conference, but they immediately reſolved to accule the twelve 
biſhops of high treaſon, tor endeavouring to fubvert the tun- 
damental laws and the very being of parliqments. This re- 
lolution ought not to ſeem ſtrange, after having ſeen how 
the commons ſtood affected to the biſhops. They took care 
not to lole ſo fair an opportunity of treeing themielves trom 
the obſtacles they continually met with from the biſhops in 
the upper houſe ; and beſides, the lords ſeemed diipol:d to 
come into their mcatures. So, that very moment, Mir. Glen 
was tent to the houſe of peers, to accuſe in form the twelve 
biſhops of high treaſon, and to defire they might be put into 
late cuſtodyP, Whereupon the lords ordered the bl.ck-rod 
to bring the twelve bithops to the bar of their hou e, which 
was done by eight o'clock at night, and ten of them were 
commuttced ro the Tower, Morcton biſhop of Durham, and 
Wright biſhop of Coventry and Litchficld, in regard of their 
age, remaining with the black-rod. 

On the morrow, the 31it of December, the commons 
ſent and de fired the lords to take into conſideration the b |! fent 
up ſome months ſince, for rak:ng away the bitbops votes; to 
which the lords anfwered, they would take the faule into con- 
lidcration in convenient time 4, 

The fame day the. commons ſent a committee to the Kin, 
to repreſent to him, “ That the houſe was under great p— 
prehenfions, by reaſon of a malignant prey ho were con- 
unually forming pernicious defigns : nay, hat forme of them 
had embrued the r hands in the blood of his iubjects ar t! 
gates of his palace, and in the face and at the doors of the 
paritament Taat therefore they humbly befought his ma— 
jeſty, that they might have a guard out of the city, com- 
manded by the carl ot Eflex, of whoſe fidelity there could be 
no ſuſpicion.” 

As the populace-of London were diſperſed, and the offi- 
cers ſtill kept about Weſtminſter, the houſe was under ſome 
apprehention of inſults from theſe reformadoes, and particu- 
larly Lunsford, who was a deſperate man. So, the King de— 
firing to have this meſſage in writing, which had been deli— 
vercd by word of mouth only, and not returning an anſwer 
the ſame day, the commons ordered that thirty or forty hal- 
berts ſhould be brought into the houſe, for their better ſe— 
curity. 

Their fear was farther increaſed upon notice that the young 
gentlemen of the inns of court were aſſembled, and gone to 
Whitehall, to offer their fervice to the king, who had re- 
ceived them very graciouſly, and ordered them to be hand- 
ſomely entertained at tables provided for them. | 

The king on his part was not without uncaſineſs; he was 
afraid the tumultuous concourſe of the people would be re- 
newed on New-year's day ; and therefore fent orders to the 
common-council of London, to take good meaſures for pre- 
vention of the like diſorders as had happened on the forego- 
ing days, in which he was punctually obeyed. 

The parliament having adjourned from Friday till Monday, 


4 Not long before this, the king had filled, in the followiag manner, 
ſome ſees that were vacant : Dr, Prideaux was made bifhop of Worceſter, 
Dr. Winniff of Lincoln, Dr. B-ownrigg of Exeter, Dr. Henry King of 
Chicheſter, and Dr. Weſtfield of Briſtol, The commons were, it ſeems, 
thereupon much troubled, that, at a time when they reſolved to take away 
the old, the king ſhould preſume to make new biſhops About the fame 
time Lucius Carey, viſcount Falkland, was made. ſecretary of ſtate, in the 
room of fir Henry Vane; and fir John Colepepper, one of the knights of 
the ſhire for Kent, chancellor of the exchequer ; they were alſo ſworn of 
the privy-council : and Mr. Edward Hyde, afterwards earl of Clarendon, 
was now admitted into the King's favour, Clarendon, tom. I. p. 239, 269. 
Warwick, p. 194. 
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becauſe the morrow was New-years day, and the next day 
Sunday, it was the 3d of January before the king returned an 
anſwer to the commons meſſage concerning a guard, which 
was to tis effect: 

„% That it was with great grief of heart that he found the 
commons, inſtead of reaping the fruits of his grace, and aft- 
fection to his people, ſhould ſuffer jealouſics, diſtruſts, and 
fears to be ſo prevaleat among them, as to 1nduce them to 
declare them unto him in ſo high a mcalure as they had 
done: that he was wholly ignorant of the grounds of their 
anprehenfions ; but it he had any Knowledge or belief of the 
I-aſt deſign in any, ot violence againlt them, and would pur- 
ſue them with the ſame ſeverity and deteſtation as he would 
do tic greateſt attempt upon his. crown. And he engaged 
ſole.nnly, on the word of a king, that the ſecurity of all and 
every of them, from violence, was, and ſhould ever be, as 
much his care as the preſervation of himſelt and his children. 
Anu it this g«ncral afſurance ſhould not ſuſſice to remove 
their „porchenſions, he would command ſuch a guard to 
walt upon them, as he would be reſponſible for to him, who 
had charged hum with the ſafety and protection of his 


proceed, it will be neceflary to ſhew exactly 
the fituation of the king's aitiar, in the beginning of the year 


1641-2. . Thee was in the houſe of commons a: frong 
par”, Who we're libouring to deprive the King of good part 
Ot uns PreToOgative's lome through fear or diſtruſt, others 
for more hidden tefigns: but theſe laſt took care not to diſ- 


cover their intentions 3 they pretended to act only upon the 
ſain motives of diftrutt, which influenced the firſt, in ex— 
pectition of engaging them by degrees to ſecond them in 
their proſects. For this reaſon, they loſt no opportunity to 


be blamed in his government, during the firſt fifteen years of 
his reign, and by referring all his actions, fince the beginning 


2 


of this parliament, to the ſame principles by which he had 
governed betore. In a word, their aim was to chew that the 
king was {till the ſame, and had not altered his maxims : that 
his condetcenſion for the parliament had been forced, and full 
of diſſimulation: that he only waited tor a Proper ſcaſon to 
retuin to his old courſes, and when once he was reſtored to 
his authority, he would uſe it, to be revenged of thoſe by 
whom he thought himſel! injured, and to take juſter meaſures 
to eſtablich an arbitrary government. 

Ind-cd, as all theſe things depended upon the king's ſecret 
intention, they could not be evidently proved; but however, 
ſuch indications were given, as {crved to make impreſſion on 
many people. It was obſerved that the king always talked of his 
a{l:nt to the acts of this parliament, as being ot pure grace, 
and not of juſtice: from whence it was eaſy to infer, that he 
reſerved to himſelf the power of revoking them when he 
ſhould find occaiton : that there was but too much reaſon to 
ſuſpect he was con rned in the Iriſh rebellion, conſidering 
in what juncture of time it broke out, and the rebels decla- 
ration that they had the King's and queen's authority for what 
they did: that it was very probable he ſhewed a regard 
to the papiſts, to make uſe of them on occaſion : that he 
could nut reſolve to execute the ſeven prieſts legally condemn- 
cd, though he had been earneſtly defired by both houſes of 
parhament : that notwithſtanding his conſtant promiſes to put 
the Jaws in execution againſt recufants, it had never- been 
performed ; but, on the contrary, he truſted recuſants with 
the moſt important poſts ; that the conſpiracy to teduce the 
army, plainly diſcovered his defigns , that very lately he had 
violated the privileges of parliament in ſo evident a manner, 


— 


that there was not a ſingle member in both houſes, but what 
was perſuaded of the reality of this violation: that neverthe— 
leſs, inſtead of ſatis faction, he had anſwered, “ That he him- 
ſelf did not believe he had violated the privileges of parlia— 
ment, nor ever intended it:“ that therefore it was abſo— 
lutely necclfary to Init his power, and diſable him to govern 
for the future according to his pleaſure, as he had done for 
fifteen years. | 

Theſe reaſons produced various effects in the minds of 
people, according tothe temper, underitanding, and principles 
of thoſe to whom they were addrefled. To ſome they appear- 
ed too uncertain to ground thereon the project of diminithing 
the regal power, and conſcquently of altering the conſtitution 


r In England, where the old ſtyle is uſed, the year begins the 25th of 
Much. This fiyle is made uſe of in all public acts, deeds, writings, hif- 
tories, , and elſewhere, But however, in the dates, the difference of the two 
ſtyles is let down from the 1ſt of January to the 25th of March, in this 
manner, 1041-2, that is, the yer 1641 according to the old, and the year 
1642 according to the new ftyle; ſo the 1ſt day of January is acknowledged 
for t in day of the year according to the new ſtyle.  Rapin, 

ne bing, ing his laſt journey into Scotland, had received ſome in- 
formauon of the lord Savulc's torged .citer of myitation to the Scots, in the 
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of the government. Others thought them unanſweral]., | 
Zut there were many members who wavered between th; 
diſtruſt of the King, and their fear of involving the King, 
in troubles on a doubttul foundation. Theſe however we. 
caſily perſuaded to join in proceedings, which were repreſcy. 
cd to them as neccilary precautions, without being told the 
real deſign ; as for inſtance, to conlent to the bill tor excly;. 
ing the biſhops. 1t the leaders of the preſbyterian party* has 
diſcovered to them, that it was their intention to diminiſh t/: 
royal power, in order the more eaſily to eſtabliſh pretbyre 
upon the ruins of epiſcopacy, they would never have fes. 
ceeded. Nay, they would have grown ſo ſuſpeQed, that the 
credit would have been entirely forfeited. For it muft be 0); 
ſer ved, that the heads of the oppoſite party to the king, thous! | 
moſtly prefEyterians, had not yet acted as ſuch, but on! 
zealous allertors of the people's rights, and as enemies ton. 
ranny, in which the whole party were perfectly united. Wh, | 


therefore they moved any thing againſt the biſhops, they io. | 


mated that it was not in hatred ot epiſcopacy, but to las 
the credit of the biſhops, which they had abuſed in ſup; 
ing arbitrary power, and to hinder them from doing ſo ar 
more. Unfortunately, there were biſhops who had given t 
much cauſe of complaint, and by their conduct engaged m1 
church of England men theinſelves to concur with the © 
in the defign of limiting the authority of the whole bod 
Before the biſhops and popiſh lords had abſented then 
from the houſe of peers, the party I have juſt mention: 4 n+: | 
with iniuperable obſtacles in that houſe : nay, even atter tha, 
thoſe that remained were not equally engaged in this par 
There were ſtill many lords, who, though oppoſite to tt. 
king, and extremely jealous of him, could not hower -r te. 
ſolve to do any thing that ſtruck at the government of th, 
church and ſtate, or at lealt that tended to alter the conſtitu. 
tion. So, ever fince the re- aſſembling of the parliament, the 
Pretbyterians had yet been only ſtruggling, as ] may ſay, with 
the reſt of the oppoſite party to the king, to induce them by 
degrees to concur in hunbling the regal power. They bed 
cauſed to be paſſed the remonſtrance of the ftate of the kt; 
dom, ſpread ſuſpicions of the king concerning the rebel! 
of Ircland, and hindered the ſending of an Engliſh 
thither, Their intrigues had bred great diſtruſt concerning 
popith party countenanced and protected by the king, ad 
produced mortifying addretics to the king upon the breach 
the privileges of parliament, and the lieautenancy of 
Tower; tumultuous atl:mblics of the people at Weſtmin! 
the petition for a guard, as if the houſe of cemmons was n 
great danger from the king's party: in a word, the bill, 
their principal enemies, were in the Tower. In all thi;, 
preſbyterianiſm hardly appeared; and if ſome ſulpected n | 
be the chief cauſe of the troubles, at leatt it was not cal 
prove it, 
_ Notwithſtanding all theſe advantages, th-.preſbyter ans f 
law themſelves very far from the:r.end. They had ſulli. 
credit to caule to pals in the houſe of commons votes: 
able to the general defign of the whole party; bur 
themſelves very ſenſible, they durſt not yet venture op« 
diſcover their Particular end, I mean the deftruction o. 
church ot England, and the eftablithment of preſbytcria!: 
It was neceſſary before all things to duable the king 
pole it. For that purpoſe the members of both houſes 
to be gained, who ſtill wavered between their diſtruſt o! 
King, and the fear of involving the kingdom in great tro. 
if the conſtitution ſhould be attacked. Theſe members 
numerous enough to raile invincible obſtacles to that proj © 
by joining with the king's party. For it muſt not be 1122 
ed that all who. oppoſed the king were of the ſame characic', 
and acted upon the ſame principles and motives ; they 


only united in this fingle point, namely, that tyranny bers! 


equally odious to them, they wiſhed with the ſame ardor 
be entirely freed from it. 
Things being in this firuation, the king, by the lor ) g. 
* a , . . 
by's advice, who was then his chief countellor, took a 


the moſt imprudent, and moſt fatal to his affairs that he co 
poſſibly take in fuch ajuncture*. The 3d of January 10. 

fir Edward Herbert attorney-general, coming, to the he 
pecrs, acquainted them thaf the k ny had COnmunded $ 
to accuſe of high-treaſon the lord Kimbolton *, and five co 
moners, namely, Denzil Hollis, fir Arthur Hafterig, Jes 


name cf the lord Kimbolton, &c. (See above, p. 542. note d.) Al 
was the reaſon of his impeaching the gentlemen here mentioned, Fran 
Ann. p. 996.—Behides, he was informed, that they had private m ' 
and a correſpondence with the Scots in London, and countcaanced ts 
tuinults from the city. Whitelock, p. 52. * | 

t Son of the earl of Mancheſter, who was ſtill alive; and this loid “ 
had been called to the houle of peers by the title of lord Kiniboltoh “ 
himſelf afterwards carl of Mancheſter, Rapin, 
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RAPIN's HISTORY or ENGLAN B. 


T-hn Hampden, and William Strode, At the ſame 
livered che general articles of impeachment, given 
mne king with his own hand, viz. 

4 hat they had traiterouſly endeavoured to ſubvert the 

lamental laws and government of the Kingdom of ng: 
J „to deprive the king of his royal power, and to place in 
" 1855 an arbitrary and tyrannical Power over the lives, 
a and eſtates of his majeſty's liege people, 

That they had traiteroutly endeavo! ured, by many foul 
e upon his majeſty and bis goverument, to alienate 
the aflections of his people, and to make his m: ajelty od;ous 
unto them. 

3. That they had endeavoured to draw his majeſty's late 
army to diſobcdience to his majeſty's command, and to fide 
with them in their traiterous defigns. 

4. That they had traitcrou ly invited and encouraged a 
foreign power to invade his majeſty” s Kingdom of Eng land. 

That they had traiterouſly endeavoured to ſubvert the 
ri chts and the very being of parliaments. 

6. That for the comple ting of their traiterous deſigns, th ey 
had endeavourcd, ſo far as in them lay, by torce and terror 
to compel the parliament to join with them in their traiterous 
deſigns; and to that end had actually raiſed and countenanced 
tuinuls againit the king and parliament. 

That they had traitet rouſly conſpired to levy, and actu— 
ally had levied war againſt the king. 

Then Mr. Attorney ſaid, that he was further charged to 
defire on his majclty's beh: alk: 

That a ſelect committee, under a command of ſecrecy, 
may be apf ointed to take the examination of ſucl les 
a8 the Ku Ng will pro. iuce in this bufinels, as formerly hath 
been done in calſ's of like nne according to the juſtice of 
this houſe. . 
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2. Liberty to add and leer; if there ſhould be cauſe. 
3. That their lor athips would take carc for the lecuring of 
the perſons as in juſtice there ſhould be cauſe. 


It is very hard to conceive what the king's aim could be 
in this extraordinary. acct ſation, and what he could expect 
from it, conſidering the numberlels dithiculties which pre— 
ſented themſelves, and which it was har 
1 {ee, 

In the firſt place, the king demanded 
againſt tive members of the houſe of common S, the parlia- 
ment ſitt: ng, which was a very man ite ſt irre gulan ty, 18 
the peers were not the Proper. judges of the members of 
lower houſe, whilſt the parliament was aflembled, without 
the conſent of that houſe, which the King could not be igno- 
rant of; con quently they had no power to Commit the tive 
members. Why then was it defired ? 

Secondly, in this accuſation the king attacked five mem- 
bers ot the commons, who were the Toad ling men in that 


houſe. How, therefore, could he expect, in ſuch junctures, 
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that che commons would deliver up < leaders on pretence 
of a gel cral accuſation, which deſcend d not to any partt- 
Culars * 


Thirdly, the king in accuſing theſe five mgmbers, proper- 
ly accuſed the whole houſe of treaſon, as it was eaſy to per- 
ccive by the bare reading of the articles, 

Laſtly, how could he expect that the parlia: nent, whe 

had preſented the Scots with three hundred thouſand pounds, 
as a reward for their brotherly aſſiſtance, would confider as 
high treaſon, the inviting them into the ki ingdom, ſuppoſing 
he had been able to prove his atlertion ? 

All this ſhews, the king had been very ill-adviſed when he 

undertook this 1 at ſuch a juncture. Accordingly there is 
not a fingle hiſtorian, even among thole that are e molt devoted 
to him, but what owns at leaſt, it was a molt imprudent and 
unicalonable ſte P- 

After the reading of the articles of accuſation, the lord | Kim- 
bolton ſtood up and prayed, that as he had a public charge, 
he might have a public clearing. But the peers proceeded not 
o h vattily as the King expected. The firſt thing they did, was 
to appoint a committee to examine the reg zularity of the accu- 

ation, and to ſearch the records, whether "there ever had been 
any tuch proceeding before, and whether an accuſation againſt 
4 peer might be brought into their houſe by the attorney - 
general. As to the accuſation againſt the five commoners, 
they did not ſo much as take it into confideration, whether 
they ſhould receive it, but contented themſelves with ac— 

1 ating that houſe, that ſome of their members were ac— 

ſed of high treaſon by the attorney-general, 


u dir William Flemming, fir William Killigrew, and other gentlemen. 
Nu fi Yorth, tom. IV. p. 470. 
The lord Falkland, fir John Colepepper, fir Phillip St: ipleton, and fir 
John Hotham, Ruſhworth, tom. IV. p. 475. ö 
* Only thoſe of the Middle- I emple ſent their anſwer in writing, in which 


they laid, “That their inteation to defend the king's perſon, was no more 


033 
At the ſame time the commons were informed, that ſever] 
perſons” were at Mr. Hollis's and Mr. Pym's, ſealing up their 
trunks, doors, and papers. The ſame thing w: ne in the 
houſes of the three ot her parties accuſed, W.! hereupon th 
commons orcered their ſerjeant to break open the! bs 3 
apprehend thoſe that pur them on. Moreover th paſled an 
order, “ that if any perſons whatever ſhould come to th 
lodgings of any meinber of the houſe, ani there offer to {cal 
the doors, trunks, or papers, that then ſuch members ſhouvid 
require the alliftence of the conſtable to keep ſuch perlons in 
ſafe cuſtody, till the houſe ſhould give further 
it any perion ſhould offer to arreſt or det | 
without firſt ac: juainting the houſe therowith, it was laweful 
for ſuch member to {tand upon his guard of detence, and f 
any perſon to aſhit him, according to the protellation t 
to deſend the priv lege 5 Ol parliament. ö 
Preſently after, the commons repreſented to the lords in a 
conference, that the kit 1g had ordered the Pt ,. Chainbers, 
and itudics of ſeveral of their members to be ſcaled up, and 


aS done 


| r 
Order. 1 
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had fet a guard in a warlike manner at Whitehall. And 
therciore they defircd, that ſuch a guard might. be placed 


about th: e parliament allo as ſhould be a Pproved by both houſes, 
or elle to join with them to adjoura to a place of faferv. Du: 
ring this conference, a ſerjeant at arms came to the houſe of 
commons from the king, and required the five members, ac- 
culed by his majeſty. The 1crjeant being ordered: to with- 
draw, the commons ap pointe. ſome of their members * to 
Tay upon the King and. acquaint him, “ thatthis meflage was 
a matter of great COnequence, that 1t co nc rns the N 


viſege 
of p. irliament, 


and of all the commons o! Ungland: that the v 


will take it into conſideration, and attend his mafeſte with an 
antwer, with as much ſpeed as the greatneſs of the bufinets 
will permit: and in the mein time the five m mbers mal! be 
ready to an{iver any legal charge made againſt hem.“ Then 
they ditn ied Ye ow, ant who had brought ihe meftage. At 
the lame rime they enjoined the five members to giwe their 
Gals {18 dance on r hauls ; 

Mean while, the pecrs had made an order, to 0 
doors and trunks of the members of both hots h; 
ſealed, and reſolved to join with the comn | | 
to the king, Or ſuch a Gun: as both hoitlcs fhoul! "Oo 
Gl. They had ordered moreover, that :t | | A 
with {© Ne men b LY ot the Coumnons, mould FO and ! 5 rennt 
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of the commn 
He laid, the King Keel 
he houſe did expect an anſwer? and before the 
lord Falkland replied, told him, he lead an autwer 
to-morrow as ſoon as the houſe was ler. In the mean tine he 
bid hun acquaint the houſe, that the {erjeant had done nothing 
but what he bad directions from himſelt to do. 

Preſently after this report, the commons ſent and defircd a 


% 1 
Cane * 


\ Ould 


conference with the lo "aa, to acquaint thein, that there was 
a feantalous paper publiſhed, containing articles of high- 
treaton 29 100 the lord Kimbolton, &c. and to dcfire that 


they would concur in pumiſhing the authors and publiſhers 
thercof. 

Then the gentlemen of the inns of court, who offered 
themſclves to be a guard to his majeſty, were ſent to and ex- 
amined, upon a rumour that they were bid to be ready the 
4th of January. Thoſe of Lincoln's-Inn anſwered, “ That 
laſt weck they went to Whitchall to offer their ſervice to the 
king, upon hearing that his perſon was in danger. That 
yeſter-night, they had received a meſſage from his majoſty 
by fir William Kill! ligrew and fir William Flemming, that 
they ſhould keep within to-morrow, and be ready at an hour's 
warning if the king ſhould have occaſion to ute them. That 
they brought to them likewiſe a paper of articles of accuſa- 
tion againſt the lord Eimbolton and five members of the 
houſe of commons. That they had only an intent to defend 
the kings's perſon, and would do their utmoſt allo to defend 
the parliament ; being not able to make any diſtinction be- 
tween the king and his parliament.” The gentlemen of the 
other inns anſwered to the ſame effect *. 

In the aſterncon the five accuſed members came into the 
houſe according as they were enjoined. They were no ſooncr 
in their places, but one captain Langrith informed the houſe, 
that the king was coming with a guard of military men, 
commanders and ſoldiers J. As there was room to believe, 
the king intended to ſeize the five members, they were im— 


” 


than they were bound unto by the oath of allegiance, 
IV. p. 477. 

A certain member had alſo private intimation from the counteſs of Car- 
liſle, relict of James Hay earl of Carlitle, and fitter to the carl of Northum- 
berland, that endcavours would be uſcd this day to apprehend the five mem- 
bers, Ruſhwrorth, tow, IV. p. 477. Mauley, p. 33. 20 lord Claren- 

don, 


Ruſhworth, tom. 
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mediately ordered to depart the houſe, They were hardly 
gone out when the king appeared, and going up to the chair 
he ſaid, „ By your leave Mr. ſpeaker, I muſt borrow your 
chair a little.” When he was in the chair he looked round 
to ſce if he could diſcern any of the five members, and then 
made the following ſpeech to the houſe, his guard waiting at 


fend that true proteſtant religion which my father did profe, 
and I will continue in it during my life.” . 1 


The king ſeems to have forgot the ſituation of his affairs, 
and to imagine he was ſtill in the ſame ſtate as before, the 
war with Scotland. Certainly he could not be ignorant that 


1 f wr oo ed, 
4, Hoops ra os nog 
— — 


the door. the city of London was not very well affected to him, not 8 
had reaſon to be ſo. He believed however they would eſpouſe WM v 
Gentlemen, | his caule againſt the parhament, and deliver up the five mem. | | 
«© I AM ſorry for this occaſion of coming unto you: yeſ- bers, of which there was not the leaſt probability. On the u 
terday I ent a ſerjeant at arms upon a very important occaſion, other hand, he could be ſtill leſs ignorant, that it was chiefly | J. 
to apprehend ſome that by my command were accuſed of in London that the preſbyterians were numerous and power. | | 1 
high-treaſon; whereunto J did expect obedience, and not a ful, and yet he affected to ſay, he would maintain and defend“ f 
m ge. And I mult declare unto you here, that albeit no the proteſtant religion which the king his father had profeſſec, a 
k ng that ever was in England, ſhall be more careful of your and proſecute to the utmoſt of his power-gs well feparatiſts a, | n 
privileges. to maintain them to the uttermoſt of his power, papiſts. I own I cannot ſce the neceſſity or uſe of ſuch; | 
thair I mall bez yet you muſt know that in caſes of treaſon, declaration, before the common-council of a city much more a 
no perſon bath a priv:l. ge. And therefore I am come to know inclined to pretbyterianiſm than to the church ot England, .; | * 
if any of theſe per tons chat were accuſed are here: for I muſt it maniteſtly appeared ſhortly after. te 
teil you, gentlemen, that ſo long as theſe perſons that I have Meangghile, the committce which ſat at Guildhall, were | 
accuſe! (tor no flight crime, but for treaſon) are here, 1 diligently; king informations of what paſled the 4th of Ta rc 
cannot exc that this houſe will be in the right way that I nuary, ank preparing matters for their repoit to the houſe | t! 
do hear ly wiſh it: therefore I am come to tell you, that I againſt their meeting. The committee was informed, that | 3 0 
muſt haw th m whereloever-I find them. Well, ſince 1 fee fir John Byron, who was made licutenant of the Tower in þ 
„ the beds arc flown, I do expect trot: you, that you ſhall the room of Lunsford, had fent to Whitchall one hundred! \ 
ſens them unto mie, as ſoon as they return hither. But I arms and two barrels of powder. Ruſhworth, who relate; xc 
aſſare you, on tac word of a king, I never did intend any this particular, affirms that the matter being tariher inquired \\ 
fo ce, iu ] all proceed againſt them in a legal and fair way, into, was found to be true. But I cannot tell whether wv; | W 
for I never. meant any other. may give entire credit to his teſtimony, though what he {1s | M 
„ And no fine I ſee I cannot do what I came for, I is not improbable. 20 : ” 
think inis no unſ; vccaltion to repeat what I have ſaid formerly, On the 7th the city of London preſented a petition to the | 
thi hat focver I have done in favour, and to the good of my King, which plainly ſhewed they were more inclined to the 
ſul· jects, I do mean to maintain it. parliament than to him. © They repreſented their great 
« I will trouble „oo no more, but tell you I do expect as tears and diſtractions, by reaſon of the progreſs of the rebel; 
ſoon as they conc to the houſe, you will fend them to me; in Ireland, tomented by the papiſts in England and their 
otherwiſe I muſi take my own courle to find them.“ adherents : the want of aid to ſuppreſs them, and the intinia- * 
tions received from abroad and at home, of a defign to cxtir- | N 
The king was no ſooner gone, but many members cried pate the protcſtants : The putting out perſons of honour and | 1 
out aloud, fo as he might hear them, © privilege! privilege! truſt from being conſtable and licutenant of the Tower: the | 
and forthwith the houle adjourncd till the next day at one preparations. lately made: the fortifying of Whitchall in an ; 
o'clock; unuſual manner: the endeavours uſed to the inns of court: * 
f Ay The commons aſſembling on the morrow, the 5th of the calling divers cannoneers into the 'Fower : the diſcorer: J 
* January, at the appointed hour, immediately votcd, that the of divers fireworks in the hands of a papiſt: the nuſunder- 8 
| king had viol.ted the privileges of the houſe, and that they ſtanding berwixt his majeſty and parliament, by reaſon « 15 
could not fit any longer there without a full vindication of ſo miſinformation: his majeſty's late going to the houſe of com b. 
high a breach, and a guard for the ſafety of their perſons. mons, attended with a great multitude of armed men, belidcs : 
Th n it was reſolved to adjourn till the 11th of the fame his ordinary guard, for the apprehenving of divers members, | A 
month, and a committee of twenty-four was appointed, during contrary to the privileges of parliament.” | 5 
the adjournment to fit at Guildhall, and to conſider of all This petition was very capable to ſhew the King, hor, 
things concerning the good and ſafety of the city and king- much he was miſtaken in his opinion, that the city of Lon- m 
dom, and particularly how their privileges might be vindi- don was well diſpoſed in his favour. He returned how- | th 
. cated, and their. pertons. ſecured x. The committee for the ever a very mild anſwer to cach of the articles,” to this ef. 2 
Iriſh affairs was ordered likewiſe to fit at the ſame place during feet. dr 
| the adjournment. That done, a meflage was ſent to the * That as for the buſineſs of Ireland, there was nothing 
5 lords to acquaint them with what had pafled the day before on his part unoffered or undone; and he noped, by the _ 
W. with their adjournment and committee appointed to fit at ſpeedy advice and aſſiſtance of his parliament, that great and ee 
1 4 Guildhall: neceſſary work would be put in a ſure forwardneſs, to which | tr 
; 1 The ſame day the king, having ordered the lord- mayor he would contribute all in his power, 0 to 
4% to aſſemble the common-council, came to Guildhall. As For the Tower; he wondered, that having removed a | 
4% he paſſed along the ſtreets, he had the mortification to hear ſervant of good truſt and reputation from that charge, on!y ſu 
i people cry, “ privileges of parliament ! privileges of parlia- to ſatisſy the fears of the city, and put in another of un. hi 
ment!“ Nay, one Henry Walker an ironmonger and pamph- queſtionable reputation and known ability, the petitionets ar 
1 leteer, was ſo inſolent as to throw into his coach a paper, ſhould ſtill entertain thoſe fears: and whatever preparat ons WT 
TIN wherein was written,“ To your tents, O Iſrael.” His ma- were there made, it was with as great an eye of ſafety and | 10 
jeſty being come to Guildhall, made the following ſpeech to advantage to the city ag4&his own perſon. . 
the common council. For the fortifying of Whitchall with men and munition; 13 
| he doubted not, but the petitioners had obſ{crved the firange | 2 N 
« Gentlemen, provocation he had received to entertain that guard; ande NM 
«© I AM come to demand ſuch perſons as I have already any citizens were wounded or ill treated, he was confident!!! It; 
accuſed of high-treaſon, and do Pꝭlieve are ſhrowded in the affured, that it happened by their own cvil and corrupt d. m 
i city. I hope no good man will keep them from me; their meanours, * 
| offences arc treaſon, and miſdemeanors of an high nature. I That he knew no other endeavours to the inns of cout! | (i 
ö deſire your loving aſſiſtance herein, that they may be brought than a gracious intention; that he received the tender ee | 21 
f to a legal trial, | their loyal and dutiful affections, with very good approbation Þ q 
And whereas there are divers ſuſpicions raiſed, that I am and acceptayce, and an encouragement given them to continue þ Ot 
a favourer of the popiſh religion; I do proteſs, in the name the ſame upon all occaſions. 11 
of a king, that I did and ever will, and that to the utmoſt For his going to the houſe of commons; he was veti!: 
of my power, be a proſecutor of all ſuch as thall any ways perſuaded, that it the petitioners knew the clear ground n 
oppoſe the laws and ſtatutes of this kingdom, either papiſt upon which thoſe perſons ſtood accuſed of high-treaion, the {l 
or ſeparatiſts; and not only ſo, but! will maintain and de. would believe his going thither was an act of grace and tevou! [1 
; 15 
don, ſays, it was generally believed, that the king's purpoſe of going to . by the means and influence of the queen, perſuaded the king to this 1 o 
i the houſe, was communicated to William Murray of the bed-chamber, action, p. 52. | - 7 d 


by the lord Digby, and that it was diſcovered by the ſaid Murray. Lom. 
1. p- 282.— According to Whitelock, it was ſuppoſed, that the papilts, 


* Belides the twenty-four, all that would come were to have voices at th 
committee, Ruſhworth, tom, IV, p. 479. 
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to that houſe, and the moſt peaceable way of having that 


\ neceſſary ſervice, for the apprehenſion of thoſe perſons, per- 


4 


formed ; eſpecially, if luch orders had been made, which he 
was not willing to believe, tor the reſiſtance of all Jawtul au— 
thority, as were diſcourſed of. And tor the proccedings 
againſt thoſe perſons, he ever intended the lame ſhould be 
with all juſtice and favour, according to the las of the realm. 
He concluded with theſe words, and this extraordinary 


way of ſatisfying a petition of ſo unutual a nature, his ma- 


ſoſty is confidently perſuaded, will be thought the greuteſt 


in ſtance can be given of his majelly's clear intentions to his 


ſubje&ts, and of the ſingular eftimation he hath of the good 
affections of this city, which he believes in gratitude will 
never be wanting to his jult commands and ſervice,” 

On the morrow, the 8th of January, the king publiſhed 
4 proclamation, commanding rall magiſtrates and olticers of 
juſtice, to apprehend the accuſed members and carry them 
tothe Tower. 

Whilſt the committee was aſſembled at Guildhall, they 
took the intormation Of tio witnelles, Who depoſed, that 
they heard captain Hide ſay things, which ſhéwed, he had 


| ſome ill defign agam {t thc houle of commons. 


 COMMMLONS, 


tion; to the end ſuch pernicious counſellors might receive“ 


Then it was relolved, that the ſheriffs of London and 
Middleſex ſhould raiſe the“ potle comitatus,” tor their fate 
coming to Weſtminſter, the day the parliament ſhould meet. 
Whereupon the watermen * came and tendered their ſervice, 
to guard the committee by water to the parliament-houlc, 
which was accepted of. But the offer ot the apprentices to 
accompany them by land was refuſed. 

Mean while, the committee of twenty-four having appoint- 
ed a ſub-conmittce to examine the affairs in queſtion, they 
mad- their report, January the 1oth, of what reſolutions had 
been taken; namely, 

That the publiſhing ſeveral articles of high-treafon againſt 
the lord Kimbolton, and the five members of the houſe of 
was a high breach of the privileges of parliament, 
a ſeditious act, tendiog to the ſubverſion of the peace of the 
kingdom. 

Thar the privileges of parliament, fo violated and broken, 
could not be tully an futhciently vindicated, unleſs his ma- 
jun would be pleated to diſcover the names of thoſe perſons 


who al viſed him to feal the chambers and ſtudies of the ac- 
cuſed members; to fend a ferjeant at arms to the houſe of 
C0111 205 mand them; to iflue warrants under his own 
hand to apprehend them; to come in perſon to the houſe; to 


publ:th the articles of acculation in the form of a proclama- 


ro ac 


condign puniſhment. 

The committee of twenty-four reſolving to return on the 
morrow to the parlament with a numerous guard, the King 
thought not proper to be expolcd to the danger of receiving 
ſome affront trom the populace ; and therefore choſe to with- 
draw to Hampton-court, and two days after to Windtor. 

January the 11th, the commons being aſſembled at Weſt— 
minſter, the committee of kwenty-tour came thither by water, 
conducted by great numbers of ſeamen and others, whilſt the 
trained bands of London marched through the city in arms, 
to guard them alſo by land. 

Then it was that the king found he had taken wrong mea— 


| ſures, and that his imprudent proceedings could not but grieve 


; 
W. 
* 


him, and ruin his affairs. He repented of what he had done, 
and wiſhed he could appeaſe the diforder raiſed by himſelf. 
To this end, the next day, January the 12th, he ſent the 
tollowing meflage to both houſcs : 

* His majeſty taking notice, that ſome conceire it diſpu— 
table, whether his proceedings againſt the lord Kimbolton, 
Mr. Hollis, fir Arthur Haflerigg, Mr. Pym, Mr. Hampden, 
Mr. Strode, be legal and agreeable to the privileges of par- 
lament ; and being very defirous to give ſatisfaction to all 
men, in all matters that may ſeem to have relation to pri— 
vilege, is pleaſed to wave his former proceedings, and all 
doubts by this means being ſettled, when the minds of men 
are compoſed, his majeſty will proceed thereupon in an un— 
queſtionable way; and aſſures his parliament, that upon all 
occaſions he will be as careful of their privileges, as of his 
life or his crown.“ | 

Had there not been a ſettled defign againſt the King, this 
meſſage would have been capable to pacity all, ſince he plainly 
newed, he repented of what he had done, and in ſome mea- 
lure confeſſed his fault, But he had given his enemies too 
gcat an advantage for them to neglect to improve it. I have 
obſerved, there were many members in both houles not yet 
determined to join with thoſe who ſought only to throw all 


I . . . nie 
Ruſhworth ſays, it was divers mariners and ſeamen, who brought a 
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into diſorder and confuſion. Some began to diſcover the de 
ſigns of the preſbyterians : others had ſeruples, which they 
could not overcome, when they conſideted, that the d. ftriie- 
tion of the kingdom would be endangered by a bare viiſtiulk 
which could not be well grounded. But their doubts were 
changed into certainty, after what the king had lately done 
Before the accuſation of the ſix membeis, it was daubttal, 
whether the king intended to be revenyed of thoſe who had 
oflended him: but this acculation rendered that intention very 
probable. It was doubtful whether his con:iefcenfion tor the 
parhament was conſtrained : but ths accuſation dilcovered, 
that'he believed himſelf deprived of part of his lawful autho- | 
rity, and conſidered what the parliament had done with re— 
ſpect to himſelf, as high treaſon, 


ny For it the depriving him 
of part ot his authority was treaſon, thoſe who had tenor tri— 
ennial parhaments, nd the continuance of this, could not be 
innocent. It the endeavouring to render the King odious to 
his people was treaſon, certainly the fix members were not 
| If the inviting the Scotch army into England 
was trealon, how could the houſe of commons clcai them 
ſelves, after having rewarded the Scots for their invaſion with 
a preſent of three hundred thouſand pounds? It 

to endeavour to ſubvert the rights, and the ver; 
laments, both houſes were guilty of this crime, 
atiumed by an act the power of not being dill 


[tWAaS trealon 


I, ver * 
Dein! 11 1 


düinlolv. (1 

rogued without -their own conſent, fince this was altering the 
nature of parhaments. If raiſing tumwlts was treaton 
countenancing and: encouraging thele fame 


| tumults was no 
lets ſo, and of this the whole houſe of commons was HEY. 
In ſhort, the charge againſt theſe particular members - 
ſpiring to levy, and for actually levving, war ag. it | 
110 cellar] armed at the Whole hi UC, no hae (Lt | 
the tumultuous afſemblies, fer themſelves a guard, ad pro- 
vided themſelves with arins. | 

Thete things put thoſe upon conſidering, who till then had 
preſerved lome good-will tor the King, and entertained gun 
table thoughts of him. They Dlzainly faw wh nt the 
king made of the parlizment's actions, though he attached bu! 


ix members. The ſhallow artifice of throwing upon a tew 
the fault of the whole houſe, had been proper with re gard to 
former p but it was 
mefiectual with the preſent parliainent, and at ſuch a juncture. 
After the redrels of paſt grievances, the point was to knov/ 
whether the king's word was to be relied on, and he re{torc« 
to his natural ſlate, Many were of this ſentiment, as they 
could not imagine, that atter what had pafled, in this parlia- 
ment, the King would endeavour to govern for the future 
he had done before, They could not relolve, from bare 
motive of fear and diſtruſt, to alter the conſtitution of the go— 
vernment by abridging the king's power. Others waimam— 
ed, that the King's condeicention was all diffimulation, and 
his word not to be relied on. Theſe men, to bring the reſt 
to their opinion, were forced to uſe various attifices to aggra- 
vate and mifinterpret the King's actions, and neverthelaſs were 
ot yet able to compals their ends. But bv the accuſation of 
the fix members, the king himſelf ſupplicd them with argus 
ments, which were not eaſy to anſwer. They had no more 
occaſion to uſe figns and conjectures to prove what they ad- 
vanced, ſince the king gave them himſelf ſuch evident proofs, 
So it may be laid, the king never followed more pernicious 
advice, than that lately given him. If the lord Digby, as it 
is ſaid, was his counſellor, it may be athrmed, that he threw 
him into a precipice, from whence it was not poſſible ever to 
extricate himſelf. 

From that time, the queſtion was not to know, whether 
it was neceflary to limit the regal power, but to know within 
what bounds it ſhould be conttied 5 they who had hitherto 
been molt moderate, having cntiely loft their doubts concern- 
ing the king's fincerity. So the party which was moſt oppo- 
fite to him, being grown very ſuperior in both houſes, and 
mecting with little oppoſition, they who wiſhed to do the 
king ſervice, thought it ſafeſt, either to abſent themſelves from 
the parliament, or to keep ſilence, in the expcctition of an op- 
portunity to ſerve him effectually, if aflairs ſhould rake a 
new turn, and thereby the oppoſite party became ſtill more 
powerful. 

It is therefore evident, that in the preſent diſpoſition of the 
parliament, the king's laſt meſſage was not a ſuthcient means 
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to oblige his enemies to alter their meaſures : eſpecially, as 


by this meſſage he did not deſiſt from the acculation, but only 
from the manner of proceeding, though it was ealy to per- 
ceive, he took this method only to come off with the leſs dif- 
honour. Accordingly, the commons did not much regard it. 


petition, ſigned by a thouſand hands, Tom, IV. p. 481. 
Rs OE Whitelock 
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The 17th of January, they came to the like reſolutions with 
thoſe taken by the committee in London, and digeſted them 
into a declaration. They only added the depoſitions of tome 
witneſſes concerning the number of armed men, who attended 
the king when he came to the houſe, and who, according to 
theſe depoſitions, were above five hundred, concerning the 
inſolent behaviour of ſome of the officers who accompanied 
his majeſty; and the words they uſed at the door of the houle, 
which ſeeined to denote, that they waited only for a fignal to 


cution of the fix members. Accordingly, they thought not 
proper to refolve upon either of the ways propoſed by the king. 
They contented themſclves with replying in a ſecond petition, 
That finding there was till no legal and parliamentary pro- 
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The king plainly perceiving there would be no end, ane 
that new difficulties would be perpetually ſtarted, endeavoy;. 
ed to terminate the affair at once by the following anſwer, 

That as he once conceived that he had ground enough 
to accuſe them, ſo now his majeſty finds as good. cay/. 
wholly to deſert any proſecution of them. And tor a farth«; 
teſtimony of his majeſty's real intentions towards all his lo. 
ing ſubjects (ſome of whom haply may be involved in ſon;c 
unknowing and unwilling errors) for the better compoſing 


ſiſted only upon their privileges, till they ſhould engage the 
king to declare himſelf more openly. The real aim was 


therefore to oblige the king to take ſome new ſtep, that might 


ſhew the people, it was not without cauſe that the king was 


p 2 - 


fall upon the members b There is no queſtion, all theſe and fetthng of all fears and jealoufies of what kind ſoever, 
things were highly aggravated: but theſe aggravations were his majeſty is ready to grant as free and general a pardon 
ſubſervient to the end propoſed by the commons. They de- for the full contentment of all his loving ſubjects, as ſhall by Y 
clared, however, «„ That they meant not to ſcreen - their the approbation of both houſes of parliament be thought con. | 
members, when accuſed of treaſon or miſdemeanour, and pro- venient for that purpoſe.” 
ſecuted according to law and the privileges of parliament : It was not dithcult to perceive, the king offered this gene. 
on the contrary, they ſhould be always ready to bring them ral pardon only to have it ſaid, that the ſix members were ex. 
to a ſpeedy and due trial; being ſenſible, that it equally im- empted from the rigour of the law by virtue of the pardoy, 
ported them, as well to ſce juſtice done againſt criminals, as Bur the parliament not being ſatisfied with the king's offer, 1 
to defend the juſt rights and liberties of the ſubjects and par- addreſſed a third petition to him, deſiring, that according i | 
liament of England.” two acts of the 37th and 38th years of the reign of Ed. 0 
B fore this declaration was publiſhed, the king had ſent ward III. ©, his majeſty would be pleaſed to ſend the perſons, I 
the foliowing metſage to both houſe, which ſhewed how de- that had made ſuggeſtion or information to him of the crime, 1 
ſirous he was of giving them content, and ending this unfor- of the fix members, to the parliament, that fo the rights ond t 
tunate affair: privileges ot parliament might be vindicated, which of jullicc { 
lis majeſty being no leſs tender of the privileges of par- ought not to be denied. * C 
liament, and thinking h:mſelf no leſs concerned that they The king returning no anſwer to this petition, the aff; 1 
be not broken, and that thev be afſurted and vindicated when- reſted here, except that in April following, the houſe of peers C 
ſoever they are ſo, than the paritament itſelf, hath thought gave ſen ence againſt the attorney general, declaring him un. ( 
fit to add to his laſt meſſage this profeſſion ; that in all his capable ot all offices, but that of attorney-general, and com. V 
proceedings againſt the lord Kimbolton, and the reſt of the mitting him to the priton of the Fleet during the pleaſure 0. I 
accuſed members, he had never the leaſt intention ot violating the houſe, t 
the leaſt privilege of parliament: and in caſe any doubt of Though this affair ſeemed to be ended, the king was u. 10 
breach of privilege remains, will be willing to clear that, and braided with it afterwards a thouſand times. But before | | 0 
aſſert thoſe by any reaſonable way that his parliament thall finith it entirely, I believe it will not be amiſs to make ſome | 10 
adviſe him to; upon confidence of which, he no ways doubts remarks on this ſubject, that I may not be obliged to reſutic Ci 
his parliament will forthwith lay by all jealoufies, and apply it nercafter. | I 
themſelves to the public and preſſing affairs, and eſpecially Though the commons made a great noiſe about the breach te 
to thoſe of Ireland, wherein the gcod of this kingdom and the of their privileges, that was not the thing which molt incenſed C. 
true religion (which ſhall ever be his majeſty's firſt care) are them. Their great grievance was, that the King had choſen, | bl 
ſo highly and ſo nearly concerned. And his majeſty aſſures to accuſe of high-treaſon, five members of the houſe, «hg b. 
. himſelf, that his care of the privileges will increaſe their ten- were the chief leaders and directors. So, to accuſe theſe five | 10 
15 derneſs of his lawful prerogative, which are ſo necetlary to members was, as I obſerved, to accuſe the whole houſe. No . 
{ the mutual defence of each other; and both which will be 1t the king did believe the houte guilty of treaſon, for having = 
* the foundation of -a perpetual perfect intelligence between his done what he accuſed but five members of, what aſſurance | th 
' majeſty and parliament, and of the happineis and proſperity could there be, that he would rehgioufly obſerve his promiles, | Cc 
of his people.” which, in his opinion, were extorted from him by traitors? | P. 
This meſſage (for the reaſon before given) was not capa- There was reaſon therefore to ſuſpect, that the king had ſome | ol 
ble of ſatisfying the commons. On the contrary, the next grand defign, and before the execution, was willing to ſecure | 4 pc 
day they cauſed fir Edward Herbert, the attorney-general, to thoſe who were moſt capable to obſtruct it, as well by thci: e. 
be examined at the bar of the houſe of lords. His anſwers abilities as by their great credit in the parliament and wi! | dc 
being ſent to the commons, they ordered him to be accuſed the people. This is the impreſſion made by this unſeaſonable | Ja 
of ſeveral high crimes and miſdemeanours, that is to ſay, of accuſation of the members of the parliament, And to this | 4 
having violated the privileges of parliament, in exhibiting to contributed alſo the king's zeal to ſeize the five members, | b) 
the houſe of lords the articles he received from the king's own even to his coming in perſon to the houſe of commons to ap. | 
hand, with an expreſs command to exhibit them. prehend them, which no king of England had ever done be- | ty 
Two days after, both houſes petitioned his majeſty, that fore him. Nay, very likely, had they been in the houſe, and | 4 
they might be informed what proof there was againſt the fix made any reſiſtance, he would have employed armed men, | ru 
members, to the end they might ſpeedily be proceeded againſt who attended him to the number of about five hundred, to | 3 
in a parliamentary way. The king anſwered, “ he thought carry them away. This was ſufficient to incenſe againſt him | Þ) 
it unuſual or unfit to diſcover what proof was againſt them, thoſe who had hitherto confidered as a doubtful point, whether | q. 
before he was certain of the way he was to proceed, leſt a his proiniſes were to be relied on. It could not be conceived, | A 
new miſtake ſhould breed more delays. That it ſhould that at a time when the moderate members began to unite in | ho 
therefore be reſolved, whether his majeſty was bound in re- his favour, to eſtabliſh a ſolid peace, he ſhould be induced to | th 
ſpect of privilege, to proceed againſt them by impeachment. an action ſo odious, and ſo deſtructive of it, had he not in- | 
in parliament ; or whether he was at liberty to prefer an in- tended to ſubdue the parliament by force. Thus the com- * 
dictment at common law, in the uſual way, or have his plaints of both houſes about the breach of their privileges, wis | - 
choice of either.“ properly only a pretence to cover the true reaſon of their ears. 4 
This anſwer could not but embarraſs the two houſes, ſince As this reaſon was not of ſufficient evidence to convince n. i 
the king was willing to follow their directions in the proſe- people, who could regard it but as a bare ſuſpicion, they in- f 


ceedings againſt the accuſed members, they thought it their accuſed of having ill deſigns. This certainly” was the 110: 
duty, once more to beſeech his majeſty, to inform the par- tive of the parliament's perition, to be informed of th proofs 
liament what proof there was againſt them, that they might before the way of proceeding ſhould be reſolved. This v3 
be called to a legal trial, it being the undoubted right and a ſnare laid for the king, to engage him to produce proots o 
privilege of parliament, * that no member can be proceed- a crime, whereof the whole parliament was no leſs guilty the! 
ed againſt without the conſent of parliament.” the members accuſed, and thereby the people would have be! 

b Whitelock ſays, the king came guarded with the penſioners, and fol- of the great ſeal, the treaſurer or the great council, there to find ſurcty 's 
lowed by about two hundred of his courtiers and ſoldiers of fortune, moſt of purſue his ſuggeſtion ; which it he cannot prove, he is to be impritoried = 
them armed with ſwords and piſtols. p. 50. he hath ſatisfied the party accuſed of bis damages and flander, and mie 

© By thele acts it was enacted, that, „If any perſon whatſoever make fine and ranſom to the king,” Rapin, by abrigging this paiagraph too much, 
ſuggeſtion to the king himſelf of any crime committed by another, the ſame had rendered it obſcute. 


perton ought to be ſent with the ſuggeſtion before the chancellor or keeper And 
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convinced, that he aimed at the parliament itſelf, But the 
king avoided the ſnare, by dropping the proſecution rather 
chan be qbliged to produce proots, which muſt have been pre- 
judicial to him, atter miſſing his aim. It was not the breach 
of privilege, but the King's lecret intention, that was chiefly 
in queſtion. By his late proceedings he had given occaſion to 
think; that a rupture between him and the parliament was 
not very remote, fince he had deſtroyed the confidence, on 
«x hich alone peace and good underſtanding could be founded. 
In this light muſt the acculation of the fix members be view- 


| ed, and not as a ſeparate fact relating only to the privileges 


of parliament. 
It is therefore very needleſs, in my opinion, that ſome have 


undertaken to diſcuſs this quettion, whether the two houles 


could lawfully reiule lending to priton their members accuſed 
oi h gu-treaſon? However, I ſhall bricſly ſpeak to this point 
for the reader's information. 

It is certain, the privileges of parliament did not extend to 


| crimes of high-treaion, and in fuch caſes the commons have 


no more right than the peers. But it is alſo an undoubted 
maxim, that no member can be proceeded againſt without 
the conſent of his houſe. When a pecr is accuſed, it belongs 
to the houle of lords to examine, whether the proſecution 


| ought to be conſented to, and in caſe of conſent, whether the 


. 


party accuſed is to be confined or left free to anſwer the ac- 
cuſation. The lords are determined to one or other, by 
the nature or circumſtances of the crime. It is the tame 
with reſpect to the members of the lower-houſe. In the pre- 
ſent caſe, the commons thought there was no reaſon to ſend 
the members accuſed to priton, becauſe the accuſation was 
too general. The king pretended, on the contrary, that up- 
on a bare accuſation, under colour that it was for high-trea- 
lon, he had no power to apprehend the accuſed, without the 
conſent of their houle, and to commit them to the Tower. 
It is eaſy to perceive, the king carried this principle a little 
too for, that the privileges ot parliament take not place in 
caſes of high-trealon, ſince he extended it to a bare accula- 
tion of trealon. But a bare acculation cannot deprive the 


*houlcs of parliament of the right to examine, if there be rea- 


ſon to conſent to the proſecution, whether by direct proof, 
probable figns, or public evidence. Otherwile, the king might 


have pitched upon not only five, but an hundred members of 


the lower-houſe, and ſent them to priſon, upon the bare ac- 
culation of treaſon, which would render the privileges of 
parliament entirely uſcleſs. 
his right had been undeniable, though that was at leaſt the 


point in queſtion. I ſhall not underrake to illuſtrate this mat- 
ter any tarther, which as ditlicultics, the ſolution whereot 


depends on the Knowledge of the laws and cuſtoms of Ung— 


land. I ſhall only add, that the king did himſelf a very great 
injury by this unſcaſonable ſtep, and that his enemies reccived 


by it advantages, which in che end occaſioned his ruin. 


Whilſt the affair of the accuſed members was in hand, the 

commons continued to expreſs an extreme diſtruſt of the king. 
This diftruſt daily increated, till at laſt it produced an entire 
rupture. 
January the 12th, the commons ſent an order to fir John 
Byron, lieutenant of the Tower, to come and aniwer to ſuch 
queſtions as ſhould be put to him, concerning the arms and 
ammunition ſent to Whitehall, the day the king came to the 
Houſe of commons. But he accuſcd himiclt, for that he had 
the king's expreſs warrant not to ge out of the Tower, 

The king had anſwered the petition of both houſes con- 
ecrning a guard, that he would appoint one or two hundred 
men out of the trained-bands of the city (ſuch as the lord— 
Mmayor.ſhould be anſwerable for to him) under the command 
dt Robert Bertie, carl of Lindſey. But the commons refuſed 
te offer, and ordered, that two companies of the trained- 
bands ſhould every day attend upon the houſe as a guard, un- 
ger the command of ſerjeant major Skippon. 

The parliament's diſtruſt of the king was daily inflamed 
y ſucceſſive accidents, which the king's enemies knew how 
© improve. Whilſt things were in this ſtate, the parliament 
Fccived information, that the lord Digby, colonel Lunsford, 
and other diſbanded officers, were at Kingſton upon Thames, 
With about two hundred horſe. Whereupon it was ordered 
dy both houſes, that the ſheriffs, calling to their aſſiſtance the 
Wained-bands of the ſeveral counties of England and Wales, 
Hould ſuppreſs all unlawful aſſemblies gathered together to 
de diſturbance of the peace of the kingdom. They were 
Wraid, the king intended to ſecure Portſmouth, and perhaps, 


And fir Thomas Lunsford was committed to the 'Towet. Whitelock, 
54. 


A committee was alſo appointed to draw up a letter, or other declara- 
An, to be preſented to the lords, and by both houſes to be publiſhed in 
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Nevertheleſs the king acted as if 
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their fears were not groundleſs. However that be, they ſent 
an order to colonel Goring, governor of Portſmouth, requir- 
ing him not to deliver up the town, nor receive any forces 
into it, but by his majeſty's authority, ſignified by both houſes 
of parliament, At the ſame time the lords ſent an expreſs 
order to the lord Digby, to give his attendance in the houte: 
but he thought fit to withdraw out of the kingdom d. Pere 
had now been information, that he was the perſon who 4d- 
viſed the king to accuſe the fix members of parliament 
beſides, the commons were exaſperated againſt hi, on 
account of his ſpeech againſt the bill of attainder of t 1; 

of Strafford, whilſt he was a member of that houle ; 

the leaſt pretence was ſufficient to draw their reſentment 
him. | 

The commons made great noiſe about the Kingſton a(l.ur, 
to perſuade the people his majeſty intended to tecure Port- 
mouth: nay, they cauſed ſeveral witneſſes to be exa ind 
but the affair was carried no farther. They were cont. nt« 
with ſending for admiral Pennington, who reported thar the 
lord Digby had ſhewn him a warrant, under the king's on 
hand, to convey him ſafely into France or Holland, and that 
he durſt not diſobey the order. 

The parliament's fears about Portſmouth made them think 
of Hull, a very important place in the * 
The commons, inſtead of concealing, :lfecred rather to dif- 
cover their fears. Wherefore thus ſent a ineiſioe to the lords, 
that there was at Hull a magazine of arms for fixtcen thou- 
land men, and ammunition proportionablc : town 
being weakly garriſoned, and the adjacent country full of pa- 
piſts and diſaffected perſons, they defired their concurrence in 
an order, that ſome ot the trained-bands of Yorkfhire ſhould 
be put into Hull, under the command of fir John Hothamn, 
member of the houſe of commons, with orders not to deliver 
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county of York 


-% 


thut the 


10 this the lords readily conlent-ag, 
to Hull 
till his father ſhould be ready to take 
tac government of that plage | 


young Hotham, fon to fir John, was ſent immediate 
! 


to execute the Oracr, 


Nothing ſhews more. clearly the parliament's diſtruſt than 
this order-about Hull, fince it could not be upon the ſup— 
potion of an urgent neceſſity that they could pretend to 
place governors in the towns ; and it was alſo this ncectfity 
that they defired to infinuate to the people. However, the 
lequel ſhewed the parliament had reaſon to take that precau- 
tion ©, 

SINCC the accuſation of the ſix members, ſcarce a dav had 
pailed but the parliament exprefled their ſuſpicions of the King 
lo that every thing manifeſtly tended to a rupture. 1 he bet- 
ter to perſuade the people that both houſes were appre— 
henſive of ſome violence from the king, and not ſafe at Weft- 
minſter, a bill was paſted to enable them to adjourn to any 
place they plcaſed, | 

They ordered likewiſe the earl of Newport, maſter of the 
ordnance, and the licutenant of the Tower, not to ſuffer 
any cannon or ammunition to be carried from thence. And 
for the better ſafe-guard of the Tower, the ſherifls of Lon 
don and Middleſex were ordered to ſet a ſufticicnt guard both 
by land and water about it. The ſame diy the comme 


cauſed ſome great ſaddles to be ſcized, that were to be ſent te 
Kingſton. 
Moreover, Mr. Bagſh: v of Windſor, member of the houfl 


houſe 
of commons, informed them, that Jait night, as he was go— 
ing to Windſor (where the king then was) he ſaw divers 
troops of horſe, and that there came thither a waggon loaded 
with ammunition, and another waggon loaded with the 
ſame was ſent from thence to Portſmouth: adding, there were 
at Windſor four hundred horſe, with about forty oflicers. 
Whereupon Skippon was ordered to detach ſome horſemen 
towards Windſor for intelligence. But in all appearance 
there was no great diſcovery made, fince nothing more was 
ſaid of it. | 

After that the commons deſired the lords to join with them 
in a petition to the king, for the removal of fir John Byron 
from the lieutenancy of the Tower, and offered their reaſons. 
But the lords thought fit to decline it. 

Mean while, the lords being informed by the earl of Eſſex, 
that the king had laid his commands upon him and the earl 
of Holland, to attend his majeſty ar Hampton-court, as lord 
chamberlain and groom of the ſtole, they would not diſpenſe 
with their abſence, alleging that their attendance in parlia- 
ment about the high affairs of the realm, was truer ſer— 


print, and ſent into all parts of the kingdom, adviſing them with all expedi- 
tion to be in a readineſs, and good poſture of defence, upon al occahons, 
to defend their ſeveral counties from invaſion by papiſts, or other ill- affected 
perſons, Nalſon, tom. II.-p. $47, 850, etc, - 
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vice to his majeſty, than any they could do him at court. counties which they repreſent, that ſo likewiſe we may h. 'Y 
The king ſoon after removed both theſe lords from their united in the ſame intentions and endeavours of improving 5 


ess !. all to the ſervice of his majeſty, and the common good 9 
During theſe differences between the king and the parlia- the kingdom. 
Inet, Irelend remained une ſliſted. The commons would not © The petitions which I am directed to communicate 90 4 
pay ten thoulzad men, who ſhould be levied by the king's your lordthips, are four ; from London, Middleſex, Ele, 7 


co ni. Dhey prerended theſe troops ſhould be raiſed and Hertfordſhire. We have received many more, but ;; 
by way „t picfling, in order to chuſe ſuch for ſoldiers as would take up too much time, and be too great a trouble t, 
ald be let attached to tue King, and that the king ſhould peruſe all: and in theſe four you may perceive the effect and k 
not be concerned in the levies. The bill for preſſing had ſenſe of all: firſt, I am to defire your lordſhips to hear the b 
bun unt u, to the lords, who had not yet paſſed it, of which read, and then I thall purſue my inſtructions in propound;;, 
the unmons complained, At laſt, the Scotch commiſſioners, ſome obſervations out of them.” N 
{ it chat the differences between the king and the parlia— | 2 
1 nt 1ctarded the concluſion of the treaty for which they The petition of the lord mayor and aldermen of London, P 
weir tent, berhought themſelves of offering their mediation 3 | 
to the king une both houles, to procure an agreement. But Sheweth, 
the king vas offended at their offer, becaute they had not * THAT the committee of this honourable houſe, ung; 
fie communicated their intentions to him in private, The Saturday the 22d of this inftant January, ſent a meſlage th 
twi houſes on the contrary thanked them tor this mark of the petitioners, for the loan of one hundred thouſand pound 
th. affection. or of ſo much thereof as could conveniently be forth; 
Mean while, the committee for the Iriſh affairs finding raiſed, for levying of forces to ſuppreſs the rebels in Irclan;. | 
that kingdom wanted a ſpcedy afftiftance, and that the treaty to which meflage ſomething was then anſwered, and a furthc: 
fo: the ten thouſand Scots was not likely to be concluded ſoon anſwer in writing promiſcd, ; 
eno:vh, made a propoſal to the Scotch commiſfioners, that In performance whereof, they humbly preſent the an. | | 
the Scots mould send into Ireland two thouſand five hundred ſwer following, together with the reaſon thereof, defirine 
nun who were icady, till thy treaty for the ten thouſand ſhould that the ſame (being the beſt that for the preſent they are able 
ned; to which the commiſſioners of Scotland agreed. To to give) may favourably be accepted.” 


WW. 
tua purpoſe they propounded certain conditions, which were A 3 8 | p 
ah ved by both howulcs, But the king obj: &ted to one of | s this an Wer 18 very long, and Contains ſeveral particu: 1 
the conditions, which was that Carricktergus, a ſea-port in ars not ablolutely necetlary, I ſhall content mylelt with in. el 
the north of Ircland, thould be delivered to the Scots. He {erting here what is moſt material. | 
ſit vas too vrcat a truſt for auxiliary forces. Neverthe- That how ſenſible ſoever they. were of the great miſc. | © 
Io, ſeing the parliament willing to confide in the Scots, ries of their brethren in Ireland, and of the imminent dan. te 
he thought he thould not refuſe his confidence to his native ger, not only of the total loſs of that kingdom, but of the | 
ſulvocte, It mull be obſerved, that the king and commons ruin of this allo, if that of Ireland ſhould be hoſt ; yet they 4 
e „led an equal defire to aſſiſt Ireland, but each would have are compelled to declare, That they have no power to | h 
it n heir own way. The King withed to have an Engliſh raiſe any ſums by way of tax for any foreign uſe ; and thy | of 
arms tene chither, and blamed the commons for not haſten- they have no means to do it, otherwiſe than by the imme. 
ing tho levies. The-commons, on their ſide, ſuſpected that diate perſonal conſent of every particular lender, which þ 
thc King's alm was to Icave England unprovided of men, they Cannot hope ro obtain, in regard of theſe obſtructions m 
arms, and anmunition, and therctore inſiſted upon the treaty following. th 
of Scotland ior ten thouland men; and charged the King with n immediately be fore the parliament, and fince, m 
being the toic cauſe of the obſtacles to the concluſion of the divers great ſums, tor the ſervice of the king and Kingdom, be 
treaty: nay, they plainly intimated, that though the King have been already lent by the citizens of London, beſids þ- pe 
ſeemcd to prels the relief of Ireland, he had no real intention $50,000l. for the ſupply of Ireland in particular; a gren! re: 
that kingdom thould be relieved. Neceſſity however obliged part whercot ſome of the lenders were compelled to bortoy, 
the king and both houſes to accept at length of the two thou- and cannot to this day repay. Pa 
ſand five hundred Scots, who were ſent into the north of Ire- * 2. That ſuch part of thoſe monies as ſhould hare] po 
land, where they did good ſervice. been repaid out of the poll-money and tubſid.es, is not va 1u« 
The commons cealed not to ſhew openly their diſtruſt of done. HY leg 
the king. This was abſolutely neceflary to the execution of 3. That the ſaid ſum of fifty thouſand pounds, lent for the 
the defigns of thoie who had then the chief management of Ireland, was haſtened and ſpeedily paid, upon account of the | ed 
the aflalrs of the houſe. But it does not follow, becauſe it urgent neceſſities of that kingdom; and yet no confidcral J an 
was neceflary to make known this diſtruſt, that therefore it forces are ſent thither to this day, | tha 
was not real. The leading men of this party did not believe % 4. The gaheral with-holding of very great ſums of mo- 1 
indeed they had reaſon to truſt the king, and withal it was ney from the petitioners, and many others, doth rend in 


their intereſt to ſh-w the public the grounds of their diſtruſt. divers perſons, of good eſtate and credit, hardly able to 90 
This they did in a ſolemn manner, by means of a ſpeech ſpoken on with trade, or to pay their debts, and maintain ther | 


by Mr. Pym at a conference with the lords. This ſpeech de- charge. | p 
ſerves to be inſerted at length, becauſe it thews by what ſteps 5. The refuſing to accept the offers of Scotland, u the 
* the commons endeavoured to coimpals their ends. ſend ten thouſand men into Ireland, diſcourageth mat ger 
0 men from lending any money, were they never ſo able. ro 
«& My lords, 5. 6. The not paſſing the bill for preſſing of ſoldiers -puti | tha 

i « I AM\commandcd by the knights, citizens, and bur- many mea into fears, that there may be fome defign there ' | the 
: geſſes, allembled for the commons in parliament, to preſent loſe Ircland, and to conſume this Kingdom in the lofine | It; 
kj to your lordſhips divers petitions, Which they have received Ireland, than to preſerve either the one or the other; dt, Nit 
from ſeveral parts, concerning the ſtate of the kingdom: that it cannot be conceived, that the rebels (being grown lv | "Why 
| 1 whereunto they are chiefly moved by that conſtant affection powerful) will be ſuppreſſed by volunteers s. = 
bi which they have always expreſſed of maintaining a firm 7. The ſlow ifluing of commiſſions to thoſe, who beg! Wart 
44 union and good correſpondence with your lordſhips, where- 1n Ireland, or going thither, are willing to enter the id} Oth. 
| in they have ever found much advantage and contentment 3 againſt the rebels, diſables them from doing any ell: | Effi 
1 but never held it more important and neceflary than at this execution upon the enemy, unleſs in their own defense Jucl 
time, wherein the wiſdom and reſolution of parliament have and fo all the monies that have been, or mav be ſent thühe, Þ Wal 

as many great dangers and difficulties to pals through, as ever are exhauſted to maintain our forces, to do little or nothi"! a co 

heretofore. worthy of them, rather than employed to chaſtiſe the rev and 

« We are united in the public truſt, which is derived from by means whereof thoſe rebels are lo much emboldened, t by 

the common-wealth, in the common duty and obligation they boaſt they will extirpate the Britiſh nation there, and ti! Non 

whereby God doth bind us, to the diſcharge of that truſt; make England the feat of war. Faul 

and the commons deſire to impart to your lordſhips what- 8. The not diſarming of papiſts here in England, after eis! 

ſoever information or intelligence, whatſo: ver encourage- many diftoveries of their treachertes and bloody deſigns; le ach 

ment or aſſiſtance they have received from thoſe ſeveral great decays of fortifications; block-houſes, and other ber a 

| y 
f The lord Clarcndon ſays, that the earl of Eſſex refolved to go, and was They would inſinuate by this, that aarmy raiſed in the uſual my | ; 1 

for that pu poſe making himſelf ready, when the earl of Holland came to by the king's commiſſion, would be very unfit to reduce Iicland, beam 3 

him, and privately diſſuaded him; that if they went, they ſhould be both the king did not with the rebels to be ſubdued. Rapin. . 

murdered at Hamptomcourt. Tom. I. p. 297. N 7 
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forts; the not managing of them, nor furniſhing them with 
ordnance and atnmunition ; the not placing all of them in ſuch 
hands, in whom the parliament may confide; and the not 
ſertling this kingdom in a poſture of defence, in times of ſo 
many fears and jcalouſies of foreign invaſions, and inteſtine 
conſpiracies ; the not removing the preſent lieutenant of the 
Tower, and putting ſuch a perſon into that place as may be 
well approved of by the parliament, notwithſtanding the ear- 
neſt petitions exhibited to the houſe of commons for that 
purpoſe, which hath produced a forbcarance to bring bullion 
into the Tower, in this time of ſcarcity of monies; all which 
cannot but overthrow trading more and more, and make 
monies yet more ſcarce in the city and kingdom. 

« 9. The king's ſhips are not fitted and employed, as the 

reſent condition of this kingdom and Ireland requires, but 


| ſome of them for conveying away of delinquents h. 


« 10. The not queſtioning thoſe many thouſands of un- 


known perſons, who are ſheltered in Covent-Garden, and 
* thereabouts, which do not employ themſelves in any lawful 


calling, and, it 1s very probable, he in a readineſs to adventure 


| upon ſome deſperate attempt. 


« 11. The miſunderſtanding between the king and the par- 


| liament ; the not vindicating the privileges of parliament ; 
the not ſuppreſſing of protections ; the not punithing of de- 
| linquents ; and the not executing of all prieſts and jeſuits 
legally condemned, while others, contrary to privilege of 


parliament, have been charged with treaſon. 
„ 12, By means of the premiſles, there is ſuch decay of 


trading, and ſuch ſcarcity of money, as it is likely, in very 


ſhort time, to caſt innumerable multitudes of poor artificers 
into ſuch a depth of poverty and extremity, as may enforce 
thein upon ſome dangerous and deſperate attempts. 

„ Theſe are the evils under which the petitioners do ex- 
ccedingly labour and languith, which they humbly conceive 
to have ſprung from the employing of ill- affected perſons in 
places of truſt and honour in the ſtate, and near to the ſacred 
perſon of his majeſty,; and that theſe evils are ſtill continued 
by means of the votes of biſhops and popiſh lords in the houſe 
of pcers. 


The petitioners of the county of Eſſex thanked the com- 
mons for their extraordinaty care, repreſenting to them withal, 
that they were ſtill apprebenſive of a “ great flop of retor- 
mation in matters of religion,“ and of the whole kingdoin's 
being in great danger trom th» papiſts : nor could they ex- 
pect any redreſs, unleſs the biſhops and popiſh lords were 
removed our of the houſe of pecrs. 

The petitioners of the county of Hertford prayed, that the 
papiſts might be fully difarmed ; the kingdom pur into a 
poſture of defence; the forts and ſtrong places committed to 
Juch hands as the parliament might confide in; the privi- 
leges of parliament repaired ; endeavours uſed to take away 
the votes of popiſh lords and biſhops ; Ireland ſpeedily reliev- 
ed; delinquents brought to further punithment; preffures 
and grievances in church and ſtate removed; and whatever 
Mall be amiſs reformed. 

Theſe peritions being read, Mr. Pym continued his ſpeech 
in this manner: 


% My lords, a 


* IN theſe four petitions you may hear the voice or rather 


the cry of all England, and you cannot wonder if the ur- 


pency, the extremity, of the condition wherein we arc, do 
produce ſome earneſtneſs and vehemency of expreſſion more 
than ordinary ; the agony, terror, and perplexity in which 
the kingdom labours is univerſal, all parts are affected with 
it; and therefore in theſe you may obſerve the groans and 
miſcrable complaints of all. Divers reaſons may be given, 
Fly thoſe diſeaſes which are epidemical-are more dangerous 
Than others: the cauſe of ſuch diſcaſes is univerſal and ſuper- 
Þatural, not from an evil conſtitution, or evil dict, or any 


pther accident; and ſuch cauſes work with more vigour andy 


efficacy than thoſe which are particular and inferior. 1. In 
Juch diſeaſes there is a communicative quality, whereby the 
Malignity of them is multiplied and enforced. 2. They have 
converting, transforming power, that turns other diſeaſes 
and evil affections of mens bodies into their own nature. 

+ © The common and epidemical diſeaſe wherein this com- 
non-wealth lies now gaſping, hath a ſuperior and univerſal 
£2ute from the evil counſels and deſigns of thoſe who, under 
Dis majeſty, bear the greateſt ſway in government. 1. It 
Dach a contagious and infectious quality, whereby it is dif- 
mica and diſperſed through all parts of the kingdom. 2. It 


| * They mean the lord Digby. Rapin. 
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is apt to take in the diſcontents, evil afſections, and deſipns of 
particular perſons, to increaſe and tortity ittelf. 

* I ſhall take occaſion, from ſeveral branches of those 
petitions which your lordſhips have heard, to obſerve ; 

„ 1. The varicty of dangers to which this Kingdoms 
now ſubject. 

* 2. The manifold diſtempers which are the cauſe of 
thoſe dangers, 

* 3. The multiplicity of thoſe evil influences, whih ace 
the cauſes of thoſe diſtempers. 

66 The firſt danger is tron enemies abroad: This may 
ſeem a cauſeleſs and impertincnt ob tt at this type, leis 
we are at peace with all nations about. us: Bur Guy words) 
you may be pleaſed to conſidler, tha! the tafetv of the Kitt re 
dom ought not to depend upon the Salt and dite: oof 
our neighbours, but upon our own {ireavth and 
Betwixt ſtates there arc often ſudden cha ges Ron peace to 
war, according to occaſion and advantage: Uthe fiat of 
Chriſtendom are now armed, and we have no refit - 
lieve, but that thoſe of greateſt power have an cvil eye v0 
us in reſpect of our religion: And if their private differences 
ſhould be compoſed, how dangeroufly, bow ſpeedily might 
thoſe great armies, and other preparations now ready, be ap- 
plied to ſome enterprize and attempt agamtt us? And it there 
were no other cauſe, this were ſufficient ro make us ſtand up- 
on our guard; but there are divers more eſpecial iymptoms 
of dangers of this kind. We may perceive, by ſeveral ad- 
vertiſements from abroad, that they did torel{e* our dangers 
many months before they broke out; they could torct-l the 
time and manner of them, which is a clcar evidence, they 
held intelligence with thoſe which were the contrivers and 
workers of the preſent troubles. We have many d NYrous 
traitors and fugitives now in other parts, who can dittover 
the weakneſs and diſtemper of the kingdom; who hold m- 
telligence with the ill-affected party here, and by all cvnning 
and ſubtle practices endeavour to «xCitc and provoke other 
princes againſt us. Some of rhe miniſters of our neighbor ing 
princes may be juſtly ſuſpected to have a more unmediate 
hand and operation in the inſurrection and rebcliion of 1.c- 
land; many of the commanders, and moſt of the {olitiers 
levied for the ſervice of Spain, are now joined with the rebels 
there; and thoſe Iriſh friers which were e loyd by the 
Spaniſh embaflador, for the making of thote levies, are 
known to have been the chief incendiaries of cis ro! thion, 
and are ſtill very active in the pr tecuttion end encuurage - 
ment of it. The rebcis have a ready and iperd, pl {COM 
ſome of our neighbours, Tuo convors of mumtion 2nd arms 
we are certainly informed of; our from Dunrorik, the other 
from Nants in Britany; and certainty thoſe that are {o for- 
ward to enable others to hurt us, will not torbuar to hurt us 
themſelves, as ſoon as they ſhall have meaus and opportunity 
to do it. 

Another danger is from the papiſts and ill-»TeAed pirty 
at home. The papiſts here are acted by the ſame pimc! les 
with thoſe in Ireland, many of the molt act ve of them nave 
lately been there; which argues an intercourſe and communi— 
cation of council. They have ſtill ſtore of arms and muni- 
tion at their diſpoſing, notwithſtanding all our endeavours to 
diſarm them; they have a tree_retort to the city and to the 
court; they want no opportunith to conſult together; they 
have the ſame or greater encouragement from above, and from 
about ', than ever, in reſpect of the example and ſuccets- of 
the rebels in Ireland, and the great confuſions and diviſions 
which, by their cunning and ſubtle practices, are raiſed and 
fomented among ourſelves at home. 

A third danger is of tumults and inſurrections of the 
meaner ſort of people, by reaſon of their ill vent of cloth 
and other manufactures, whereby great multitudes are ſet on 
work, who live for the molt part by their daily gettings, 
and will, in a very ſhort time, be brought to great extre- 
wity, if not employed : Nothing is more tharp and preſſing 
than neceſſity and want; what they cannot buy they will take, 
and from them the like neceſſity will quickly be derived to 
the farmers and huſbandmen; and lo grow higher, and in- 
volve all in an equality of miſery and diſtreſs, of it be not 
prevented. And at this time ſuch tumulrs will be dangerous, 
becauſe the kingdom is full of diſbanded ſoldiers and oflicers, 
which will be ready to head and to animate the muititude to 
commit violence with more ſtrength and advantage; and 
it they once grow into a body, it will be much mote difficult 
to reduce them into order again, becaute necefiity and want, 
which are the cauſe of this diſturbance, will fil] increale as 
the effects do inereaſe. 


That is to ſay, from the king, queen, and miniſtry, Rapin. 
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“% A fourth danger is from the rebels in Ireland, not only 
in the rei ect of that kingdom, but in reſpect of this. They 
hiv t iz d upon the body of that kingdom already: they 
abound in nen of very able bodies; they increaſe in arms 
at ton; they have great hopes of {vu} p. plies! rom abroad, 
ot 'NCOUrag. Nt here, and are {ure of good entertainment 
popiih parte, io that they begin to ſpeak already 
Ives hither, and making this 
kingdom the ſeat ot the war. The diſtemper which hath 
» ed th ff dangers is various and exceeding violent. 
Wh-nſo ver nature is hindered her operations and facul- 


640 


120 Den 


ther of iranfporiing then 


tics, Gem ors will nec flariſy tollow. 

os obll vt ons wa ch have brought us into this diſtem- 
per, ar- very many, ſo that we cannot wonder at. the ſtrength 
and nitemty of it. Some of the chiefeſt of theſe obſtruc- 
tian i ſhall endeatont to remvinber. 

He he oth, ns of retormation in matters of religion > 
No g des ſharper than thoſe that preſs upon the 
tend conſciences of men; and there was never church oi 
ft tlicted with more grievances of this kind than we 
bn becu. And though th Y are, by the wiſdom of this 
1 ltamem, Pa tly caſed and dimint ſhed, Vet Many lull re- 
Mai; an as long as the biſhops and the corrupt part of the 
city con e their power, there will be little hopes of 
fr. eciom elt „oon the ſenſe of thoſe which continue, or 
the fear of 1h ich are removed. And ot this obftruc- 
tion, 3 ) | mult ciear the commons, we gre in no 
part guilty 0: it; one goodbills have paſſed us, and others 
are morepar non, which mMight-have been pafſed before this, 
11 2d 0 0 i tuccels in the other. Whatſo- 
ever michi his oviiiut on ſthall produce, we are free from 
R; ern 10 part in the guilt or diſhonour. 

tion in trade: It is the trade that brings 
{ d rourifhracnt to the Kingdom: It is that which pre- 
1 nnd inc ates the ſtock ot the whole, and diſtributes a 
cou | muinten mes to every part of It; there- 
fore n o0t,ucnon as this muſt needs be dangerous ; 


the free 0m of tude being fo neceflary, the benefit fo im- 
po tint, s tha it gives life, ſtrength, and beauty to the 
hoe body of the commons wealth; but I muſt proteſt, che 
houſe of commons have given no cauſe to this obittuction; 
we hive e fed trade of many burdens and heavy taxes, which 
arc taken off ; we hive treed if trom miny hard reftrainrs by 
patents and monopolies ; we have buen will ng to part with 
OUL Oe. privileges 10 give ne MIT CNN Hg EC aave lought 
to put che merchants into ſecurity and confidence in tetpect 
to the Tower of Lon on, that to they might be invited to 
bring in their bullion to the mint, as heretofore they have 
done; and we ard no Way guilty of the troubles, che fears, 
and public dangers which make men withdia'v their agen 
and JURY Lacn money b\ them, to be rei y lor IUCN luddet 
exigents, as in thele great di ſtracti ons we have too much cau 0 
to expect. 

8 The obſtructions in the relief of Ireland. It muſt 
great ſhame and diſhonour to this King— 
thowed thomiclves mor. tor- 


needs be accounted a 
dom, that our neighbours av: 
ward to {up} y the rebel S, than we have been to reheve out 
ditrefI-d brethren and fellow tubj ts. But I mult declare, 
that we are altogether innocent of any neglect herein. As 
ſoon as the firſt news of the rebellion came over, we undertook 
the war, not by way of ſupply and aid, as in former rcbel- 
lions the ſubjects have uled to do, bat we uniierrovk the 
whole Charge of it, and we ſuffered not tWenty-jour hours to 
pa's, before we agrecd to a great levy of money and men, to be 
em ploy ed araini + the rebels, even in a larger pr portion than 
the lords juſtices and coun eil there did de fi! ez and from time 
to time we have done all tor the turtherance thereof, though 
in the midit of many diſtracttions and diverſions ; but the 
want of commiſſion tor I-vying of men, for 1ttuing arms, and 
divers other impediments, have bcen the cauſes of that ob— 
ſtruction; and I with we had not only found impediments to 
ourſelves, but alto encourageinents to them. Many of the 
chief communders, now at the head of the rebels, after we 
had, with your lordilups concurrence, ſtopt the ports againſt 
the Irith papiſts, have been ſuffered to pals by his maj«fty's 
immediate varrant, much to the diicouragemcnt of the lords 
zuſtice ; and the council there, and this procured, as we be- 
heve, by tome evil inſtrument too near his regal perſon, with- 
out his majeſty's knowledge and intentions, 

«« 1. The obſt:uction in protecution of delinquents : Many 
we have already brought untu your ordſhips; divers others 
we have been d. (courage d ro tranſmit; ſach ditficult procced- 
ings have we met Winni; luch terrois and dHCOUntenance 
have becn caſt upon ourſelves and our witnctles, and thoſe 


Rapin, 


k The lord Digby is chiefly meant, 
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who have ſhewed themſelves their friends and patrohs, hay: 
found it the moſt ready way to preferment *; yea his majeſty' 
own hand hath been obtained, his majeſty" s ſhips been em. 
ployed tor the tranſporting of divers of thoſe who have 11.4 
from the juſtice of the parliament], 

* 5. A general obſtruction and interruption” of the pro. 
ceeclings of parliament, by thoſe manifold deſigns of vo 
hence (u hich through God's mercy we have eſcaped) by th; 
great and fre quent breaches of privilege, by the ſubtle cn. 
deavours to raile parties in our houſe, and jcaloufies betwi, 
the two houſes. 

* 6. The obſtruction in providing for the defence of: 
kingdom, that we might be enabled to refiſt a foreign enem! , 
to [upnrets all civil inſurrections; - and what a preſſing neceſ 
fity there is of tais, the cs cceeding great decays in the nayy, 
in the forts, in the power of ord lering the militia of the kin 1 
dom, and means of turniſhing them with munition, are fut. 
ficient evidences, known to none better than to „Our lord. 
and what endeavour we have uſed to remove than 
(but hitherto without the fucceſs and concurrence Which 1; 
expect) and where the ſtop hath been, and upon what good 
grounds, we may claim our own innocency and faithful; 
in this: we detire no other witneſſes but yourſelves; 

„ Laftly, I come to the evil influences which have can, 
this dittemper, and I ſhall content myſelf to mention! 
few.of thoſe which are molt apparent and important. 

5 1. In the firſt place, I ſhail remember the evil counſ 1; 
about the king, whercot we have often complained. D. 
ſcaſes of the brain are moſt dangerous; b. cauſe from thence 
ſenſe and motion are derived to the v\ hole body. The malig 
nity of evil counlels will quickly be infuſed into all parts « 
the ſtate. None can doubt but we have exceedingly lab: 
ed under molt dangerous and mifchievous counſels. I. 
evil influence hath been the cauſe of the preparation of ar 
with Scotland, 
corrupting religion, ſupprethng the liberty ot this kingdom, 
and of many teartul and horrid attempts, to the ſubvert; ing 
the very being of parliame nts, which was the only hopetul 
mean, of oppoſing and preventing all the reſt: And this doth 
appear to be a moſt predom! nant evil of the time; whercat 
we need not wonder when we confider how counſellors bat 
been preferred and prepared. And I appeal to your lordſhißs 
own conſciences, whether the giving, aud the COUun enancing 9 
of evil countels, hath not been almoit the only way to tartlice 
advancement. 

%, The diſcouragement of good counſels. . Divers ho 
and at approved counſcllors have been put jrom their places; 
others io diſcountenanced, as that the way of favour hu 
been ſhut againit them, and that of danger and deſtruct: 


Nie 
mips; 


only open to them, 

9%, The green 85 wer that an intereſted and faction 
party hat * in the parham-nt, by the continuance of the sds 
of the biſhops and popith lords in your lordihips houle ; 4 


* 


the taking in of others both out of the houte of coin 
and otherwiſe, to increaſe their ſtrength. 
The tomenting and cheriſhing of a malignant party 
throughout the whole kingdom. 
* 5. The manifold je: 
hamenr, and good ſubjects, whereby his protection 


of the procuring a rebellion in Irclun. of | 


tlouſics b twixt the king, his par- 


vour hath in a great meaſure been with-held from them; WU 


inclinations and reſolution to ſerve and aſſiſt him, hath | 

very much hindered and interrupted ; we have often {utlercd 
under the miſinterpretation of good actions, and falſe inp 
tations of evil, which we never intended. So that we: may 


juſtly purge ourſelves from all guilt of being authors ot thi 
jealouſy and miſunderſtanding : We have been and arc it. 
ready to ſerve his majeſty with our lives and fortunes, . 
as much cheartulneſs and earneſtnets of affection, as eve. 
ſubjects were, and we doubt not but our Proceedings W 4% 


manifeſt this, that we ſhall be as clear in the apprchen 
of the world, as we are in the teſtimony of our own. con. 
ſciences, 

«© I am now come to a concluſion, and I have noth t9 
propound to your lordfhips by way of requeſt or defis 
the houſe of commons. I doubt not but your jud (3 
will tell you what is to be done; your conſciences, yon, ho- 
nours, your intereſt will call upon you for the doi ing 0 ib 
the commons will be glad to have your hp and concul 
rence in ſaving of the kingdom ; but it they ſhould fail 0 
it ſhould not difcour:;: age them in doing their duty. Ani 
whether the kingdom be loſt or ſaved (as throu! 2h (Gods 
bleſſing I hope it wil be) they ſhall be ſorry that the flo.) 0 
this preſent parliament, ſhould teh. poſter! ty, that in ſo gi 

na 


a danger and extremity „the houſe of commons ſhould be 1! 
* 


Jermyn and Digby. 
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Forced to ſave the kingdom alone, and that the houſe of pecrs 
T {ould have Do part in the honour of the preſervation of it, 
Nou having ſo great an intereſt in the good ſucceſs of thoſe 


Fendeavours, in refpect of your great eſtates, and high degrees 


© ot nobility. 


My lords, conſider what the preſent neceſſities and dan- 
ers of the common-wealth require, what the commons have 
reaſon to expect, to what endeavours and counſels the con- 
Ecurrcnt de ſires of all the people do invite you: So that ap— 
Iplyiag yourſelves to the preſervation of the King and King- 


i dom, may be bold to atture Vou, in the name ot all the 


commons of England, that vou fhall be bravely teconded.” 


I thought proper to inſert this whole ſpeech, becauſe the 
reſolution taken by the commons to diveſt the King of great 
part of his prerogatives, which they termed faving the King- 
dom, manifeltly appears in It, In the next place, is cen 
here the plan they were forming, under colour of ap] 
cure to the epide neal dial, whoſe dangers, cauſes and evil 
influences were mUthodicully delcribed by Mr. Dom. Though 
Ine did not explain the manner of curing it, it was caſy to 
nice from his N ech, that it was necetiary to prevent the 
Ed.ingers, reo 1 cauics, and a; ply Hong antidotes againſt 
the evil influences «ich infl.med the diſcale, 


of 
| 
4 
34 
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Vi\ ng 4 


The ficit remark I che make on this ſpeech, is, that it 


#4 * * 1 1 » 4 x | 181 « p* 
was a prop. tive co QINOIC knee L D to lee, Without lur- 
* © 1 % 1 a * bo ad : 
pril, che violent reinedies Wien were | 


intended to be utc. 
Ito :cimove a d ſeaſe that wis induſtrioufly repreſented as almotl 
incurabl.. It wou'd be caly to thew that all the {ublequont 


" 


| C N 4435 #6764 EY ov: oe r , 
1 QCCEeUINNLS Ot the TOMVnouns. were mtiinatead in this LONG 


. k s 8 
ſpecch, 1 1 11S NO! dz NC CINILVC.I would l ad me too rar. 
[ (13111 auld ano ner 1 Milk, NOD eis portant ane [0 Ut- 


{1 e; Anu CHAT - is, M ine 110) ts Of the Conmmnons Had been 
as ns 9 2741. rn I» 1 1 = 
CILIGS : C (>111\ 6 I? 1810 110110145 TELLE Ciil nelas, [ FEY outlet 


nner have met with fo many adherents ready and eagcr to 


acconplith then. tad” the people of England becn never 
o bret, Vain would have been the endeavours to Doriuade 

1 o think 15. Hadi not the Eng attempted to ellabiith 
n 3 1 

an arbi bower, had not his miniſters, his counſollors, all 
Pet A = 1 Hic olnn ges, helped to execute this de 11, ho * 
wolle have been pothvle to convince the people of its 


5 % 1 5 " 3 4 iy * * 14 p . 1 WS. | 
realitv? It ihe biſhaps 41nd d gh-commiſhon 11 N 1 All Ulle 
* N v 4 , } * % « ® » © - . 
ter poser, if in order to be farther removed from the 
. . P — -. 41 . * 21 * * 1 : . 
P C{Þ\ tefrlans, LACY had not ini roduced ceremonſes ang mpo— 


! ; 1421 brei 1 1 
vat ons, when there was but too much AlICCLaTION ot im 


, 4 12 ' } *{> y by \ 4 | gy j 1 | * b , k ! | 
rating che Komith religion, ucver could the beople have been 
= ! | ' ' 1 I > { { 17 err } n , . 1 
periv acu that there WAS a dello ti ntrodnc [ Cry. | | [ 
ha 6+! , 1 ” - . 1 \ 2 - ; | 5 
the king always ſtrictly Kept his word, how would it have 


been practicable to inſpire the people with lo great a Giltult of 
him? By what band would the members of parliament have 
been united together in the deſigu ot lalle ning the king's power? 
Ho ſhould ſuch a thought have come into their minds? It 
may therefore be allirmec, that thcle Projects were founded 
on very real and true facts, but which the preſbyterians 
Fartfully improved, to the accompliſhinent of their private 
ends. Neverihelcis it muſt be owned, that molt of theſe 
facts were aggravated, miſinterpreted, and even inflamed with 
groundlels inſinuations. 
1 ihall farther obſerve, that they who lay, theſe petitions, 
preſented to the houſe of commons, were ail begged, feem 
to ſay it very juſtly, or at leaſt, with great probability. It 
is dillicult to believe, that the people to | | 
were aſcribed, could have uſed a language fo agreeable to the 
aim and intentions of the commons, it they had not been 
drawn up by perſons fully informed of their daſigns. Indeed, 
in anſwer to this objection, it is alleged, that theſe petitions 
uere not formed upon the views of the commons, but that 
the houſe framed their reſolutions upon thele petitions, which 
informed them ot the nation's delires. 


1 o % by * , * 1 1 — 
wuonm ThNETIC petittons 


ut we do not find 


they ever tramed their reſolutions upon other petitions directly 


Fcontrary to theſe, which were allo preſented to them fron 
#time to time, and which agreed not with their principles. On 
the contrary, we ſee that for the molt part rhele were rejected 
or nor regarded by the houſe. 

The commons were ſo pleaſed with Mr. Pym's ſpeech, 
rh? Mr. Speaker was ordered to give hun thanks ;or it, and 
Kc him to print it, that it might be ditperi.d among the 
People. Bur the king took great offence at it, particularly, 
et what Mr. Pym ſaid concerning paſſes granted for Ireland, 


That fince the ſtop upon the ports againſt all Irith papiſts, 


WAN if mags 


® Namely, colonel Butler, whoſe brother was general of the rebels in Mun- 
Mer, He was unele to the earl of Ormond. 
4 7 Chriſtopher Nugent, lord Delvin, and four perſons unnamed, of whom 
Flunket was one,—There we e alſo paſſes granted to a lon of the lord Net- 
crville, and to fir George Hamilton. Ruſhworth, tom. IV. p. 514. 


pon the dilbanding the late army in the nortb, all the artilery, arms, 
5 
1 


by both houſes, many of the chief commanders, now af 
the head of the rebels, have been ſuffered to paſs by his 
majeſty's immediate warrant.” The king laid, it was a 
black calumny, and demanded by a mefſuoe. that the houſe 

. . " . O 4 | wn 
ſhould make him a ſolemn reparation, and dilſavow what 


Ps b 
Pym had aſſerted; but the commons, who were not then 
ditpoſed to oblige the King, anſwered, that what Mr. Punt 


mY * * 8 . . . . Se 4 
had {ard Was agreed to the lenle of the houſo. hat it 
was true, fince the ſtop upon the ports by both houſ 
Veral Perions who were now commuancdcrs 
had paſſed into Ireland with his m jeſty's 


Tag > 
among the rebels 


= . ” 
immediate warrant 


lome of whom they named. The King replied, that thef 
palles were obtained whilſt he was in Scot}; d, and bef 

he Knew of the order of parliament, and inſiſteck uion t! 5 
Vindication he had alrcad: required, The commons anfixe; 
ed by a declaration, maintaining what they had advanced 
and adding, that his majeſty's patſes were not only for tho g 


nes | 11 ' g 
tc) nac DCTOTE 1 med, but 4110 25 F © ut lh 141 01 n [1 
company, lor fuch a onen and four other perſons.“ Th 
King renDiied tin Ti» YH9,a00;5 X 4 : . ' 

& fepred, lee Were only interences drau n trom the pats 
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ports, WAICN could not ſerve for foundation to Prin's al. "tion 


. 1 1 1 9 10 
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tuation, he tho ght betimcs of Providing againſt the att 
tO. which he 
| 
1 


r 
eas Ukely to be ſoon expuld, But who can 
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; F . ' . 1 . . . 
Lat if he had fucceed+< d in putting hüte in 


Allium, 1 1 
: 14 « 14112 


oy | (7 4 . AY : l « 
dition tO rellſt, he would have remained upon the deterfive ? 
| ' * + i * 17 | * * G . | T | 
Li>wever that be, the Precautions he would have taken againſt 
7 
. a ' * | * 7 % 1 4 14 
> lerved but to render their accuſations niore 


In January 1641-2, when the affair of the members ac 
cuted and the bicach of privile ges was warmly debatipg, the 
Eng, not knowing how it might end, formed the dafi 
lecuring Hull, This place was very conſiderable, as well by 
its nituation, as a large magazine of arms and annum 0 


11 OL 


ni! on 
. % » * 1 * 1 242 « 5 94 # * 6 ! j : 
nch could procure a great advantage to him that 10u!ld have 
it in his power, in Cale of a rupture. 
nn a . ' . , 
Cavendiih, carl oi Newcallle,: by. the k Nos or 
} - i : 
LFHull under a counterteit 


Jo this end, WIIliam 
7, Came 10 
name, to contult. with ſome of the 
p iv Log; 12 N 4 7 $ | * 1 - 
K 1: 5 I HIICINGUQS, and 411100 JEAT Others VIII Captain . AN, how LO 
Nr tho _ bd ! Ver 1 3 
ODIIOC LING ano! to del Fer 0 him the town and ULADUMZNGY 
1 * * . 8 1 8 
Or to obtam 1t by force if the ma J | | a . a 
| b 5 LIL 11. Y OI Out 101 lese L115 ( — 
ſent. The ſecret being diſcovered, the beers ord: r, 
ent. e lecret being difcovered, the peers ordered the earl 
+ N * #% 4 " 1 - W 2 : *4* * ! 
Ot Neweaftlè to attend the ſervice of the houſe, which he 
ö 0 {> i * 1, SPS R . + | > »% = 2 8 * 4 
did, after receiving the King's pleaſure, without being uſked at 
his return, where he had been, But fome days atter, the comn- 
mons, as J have ſaid, moved that fir John Hotham might be 
2 . 5 3 = 1 9 
lent to Hull, to which the lords agreed the more readily 
1 1 1 . | — : T 27 
they Were not ignorant upon what deſign the carl of New, 
[ O ? ; 
- TE vi 11 £ 5 . 
had been diſpatched thither. The order was therefore given 
TY if 15 +} % £53 2 GS f Bat 5h 3 1 * « % 
to Hotham by both houſes, to command in Hull, without the 
EO Bs Jud 2 3 * , ; 
king's being acquainted with it 
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Shortly atter, the afſair of the militia being now commen— 
ced, the king formed once more the defign of ſecuring Hull 
and Portimouth, I's that purpole, colonel Goring, governor 
ot l'ortimouth, whom the King had ſecretly gained, was to re— 
ceive the queen into Portſmouth, after which, he had orders 
to go and take the command of Hull. Probably, there was 
ſome courte taken for the ſurrender of that place to him. 
This defign was diſcovered, though it was communicated but 
to three pe:lons, and the king thought not proper to purſue 
it, fear of a diſappointment, 

It to this be added the ſuſpicions entertained by the Par- 
liament, that the late aflembly at Kingſton was in order to 


and ammunition, that was provided for that ſervice, had been, by the king's 
command tent to Hull, where it ſtill remained ; and the king intended it 
ſhould be kept there tor a magazine upon all occations, Clarcudon, tom. I. 
N. 30. "Ig : 

Ile took the name of fir ohn Savage, Ruſhworth, tom. IV. p, 564. 
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ſurpriſe Portſmouth, and the queen's intended journey thi- 
ther had the ſame motive : that the licutenancy of the Tower 
given to Lunsford might be in purſuance of the King's deſign 
to ſecure at once the three ſtrongeſt places in the kingdom, 
it will not be ſurpriſing hereafter, to ſee the parliament full 
of fears and jealouſies. For though the commons had given 
the king but too much reaſon to take precautions for his de- 
fence, theſe very precautions, had they ſucceeded, would have 
been no leſs prejudicial to the public, than if they had been 
without a plauſible foundation, So, as the king had reaſon to 
fear that the parliament intended to deprive him of his autho- 
rity, the parliament had no leſs cauſe to ſuſpect that the king 
was privately labouring to ſubdue them. In this diſpoſition, 
neither the one nor the other took any ſtep which was not ſul- 
pected to cover ſome ill deſign. Conſequently every thing 
tended to a rupture. The ſole concern of both parties, was 
to gain the people to their intereſt, The parliament ſtrenu- 
ouſly endeavoured it by rendering the king odious, and che- 
riſhing the fears and ſuſpicions already infuſed into the peo- 
ple. Their aim was to convince the nation of the neceſſity of 
extraordinary proceedings, in a caſe ſo uncommon. The king, 
on his part, carefully. repreſented, that the parliament did 
nothing but violate the laws, and ſubvert the conſtitution of 
the government, under colour of maintaining them. Thus 
much it was neceſſary to premiſe, before I entered upon the 
affair of the militia, that the reader may underſtand the mo- 
tives of the king's and the parliament's proceedings. 

Eight days after young Hotham's departure for Hull, 
where his father fir John came within a few weeks, the 
king ſent a meſſage to both houſes, with the following 
propoſal : a f 

e That they will with all ſpeed fall into a ſerious conſide- 
ration of all raoſe particulars, which they ſhould hold ne- 
ceſſary, as well for the upholding and maintaining of his 
majeſty's juſt and regal authority, and for the ſettling of his 
revenue, as for the preſent and future citabliſhment of their 
privileges; the free and quiet enjoying of their eſtates and 
fortunes ; the liberties of their perſons; the ſecurity of the 
true religion now proteſſed in the church of England, and 
the ſettling of Ceremonies in ſuch a manner, as may take 
away all juſt offence ; which, when they ſhall have digeſted 
and compoſed one entire body, that ſo his majeſty and them- 
ſelves may be able to make the more clear judgment of them, 
it ſhall then appear by what his majeſty ſhail do, how far he 
hath bcen from intending or defigning any of thoſe things, 
which the too great fears and qealouſies of ſome perſons fcem 
to apprehend, and how ready he will be to excecd the great- 
eſt examples of the moſt indulgent princes in their acts of 

race and favour to their people.” 

It is evident the King had three views in making this pro- 
poſition. The firſt, to find the houſes employment, and pro- 
cure himſelf time to prepare. The ſecond was, to know at 
once how far the deſigns of his enemies reached, which could 
not but be advantageous to him and injurious to them, with 
regard ro the people. His third view was, to ſhew his ſub- 
jects how willing he was to conſent to whatever ſhould be ca- 
pable of procuring a perfect reconcihiation between him and 
his parliament. As to his ſaying, How ready he ſhould 
be, &c.” it was only a general promile, liable to numberleſs 
reſtrictions and explanations, and which properly bound him 
to nothing. | | 

The commons fully perceived the ſnare laid for them by 
the king, but they perplexed him no lets by their anſwer to 
his propoſition. They told him in a petition, © That they 
returned to his majeſty their moſt humble thanks, reſolving 
to take this meffage in!o ſpeedy and ſerious conſideration 
and to enable them with ſecurity to diſcharge their duties 
therein, they deſired the peers to join with them, in humbly 
beſceching his ſacred majeſty, to raiſe up* unto them a ſure 

round of ſafety and confidence, by putting the Tower and 
other principal Forts of the kingdom, and the whole militia 
thereof, into the hands of ſuch perſons as the parliament might 
confide in, and as ſhould be recommended unto his majeſty 
by both houſes of parliament 4.” 

By this anſwer, the commons made a preliminary of the 
moſt important point to be ſettled betwecn the king and the 
pirliament, and which being granted, would have put it in 


the parliament's power to do whatever they pleaſed. In the 
ſ:cond place, they infinuated to the people, that the parlia- 


ment's diſtruſt of the king, muſt have been grounded upon 
ſtrong preſumptions, ſince there was no way to labour a re- 
z . "LY — EE . f 
conciliation, and ſettle the rights af the nation, lo long as 
the king ſhould be maſter of the torts and militia, 
q The petition goes on,“ Wherein the peers having refuſed to join with 


*them, they, notwithſtanding, no way diſcouraged, but confiding in his ma- 
jeſty's goodnets, humbly betcech him, that the Tower of London, &c.“ 
0 — 
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The king anſwered, concerning the Tower of Lond, 
That having preferred a perſon of a known fortune, aud 
unqueſtionable reputation to that truſt, he did not expect |. 
ſhould be preſſed to remove him, without any particu), 
charge againſt him: that notwithſtanding, if upon due cy. 
mination any particular charge ſhould be preſented to ; 
majeſty, whereby it might appear, that he was miſtaken 5 
his opinion of Byron, and that he was unfit for the truſt com. 
mittcd to him, he would make no ſcruple of diſchargj;, 
him. But otherwiſe, he was obliged in juſtice to himſelt, . 
preſerve his own work, leſt his favour and good opitnq, 
might prove a diſadvantage and misfortune to his ſervant: 
without any other accuſation. | 


*« For the forts and caſtles of the kingdom; he was ce. 


ſolved they ſhould always be in ſuch hands (and only ſvch) | 


as the parliament might ſafely confide in: but the noming. 
tion of any perſons to thoſe places (being ſo principal and 
inſeparable a flower of his crown, veſted in him, and d. 
rived unto him from his anceſtors, by the fundamental lun; 
of the kingdom) he would reſerve to himſelf: and in be. 
ſtowing of them, he ſhould not be induced to expreſs th; 


favour ſo ſoon to any perſon, as to thoſe whoſe good de. 
meanour ſhould be eminent in, or to his parliament ; and 


if he ſhould at any time confer ſuch a truſt upon an undeley. 
ing perſon, he would always be ready to leave him to th; 
wiſdom and juſtice of his parliament, 

* As for the militia of the kingdom, which by the las 
was ſubject to no command but of his majeſty, and of au. 


thority lawfully derived from him, when any particular courſ: 


for the ordering the ſame ſhould be confidered and digeſic 
by his parliament, and propofed to him, he would retury 
ſuch an anſwer, as ſhould be agreeable to his honour, and 
the ſafety of his people, being refolved only to deny tho 


things, the granting whereof would alter the fundamental 


laws.” 
So general an anſwer was not capable of ſatisfying the com. 
mons. Nay, it ſeemed to intimate very clearly, that the 


= 


king would not grant what was intended to be aſked ; and 


yet he removed fir John Byron from the licutenancy of the 


Tower, and gave it to fir John Conyers, recommended to 
him by the commons. 
granted, as it did not prejudice his rights. Nevertheless, ; 
few days after the following petition was preſented to him by 
both houſes, 


To the king's moſt excellent majeſty, the humble petition of 
the lords and commons aſſembled in parliament. 


„ Mott grac 01s ſovereign, 
% THE preſin: evils and calamities wherewith your king 
doms arc molt n erably entangled, the imminent dungs 
which threaten your royal perſon, and all your people, hae 


% 


cauſed us, your muſt faithful and obedient ſubjects, the lor 


But this was a favour he readily | 


— rmn gs 


2 — 


and commons in this preſent parliament, with thank fuluch 


to entertain, and with all carneſtneſs of affection and en: 
deavours to purſue the gracious propoſition and direction, 


which not long fince we have received from your maj fty, | 


And we have thercupon taken into our moſt ſerious conſiders 


tion the ways and means of ſecuring the ſafety of your royal | 


perſon, preſerving the honour and authority of your crown, 
removing all jealoufies betwixt your majeſty and your people, 
ſuppreſſing the rebellion in Ireland, preventing the fears and 


dangers of this kingdom, and the miſchievous defigns of thoſe 


who are enemies to the peace of it. And that we may, witk 
more comfort and fecurity accompliſh our duties herein, wt 
moſt humbly beſeech your majeſty, that you will be pleaſcd 
forthwith to put the Tower of London, and all other forts, 
and the whole militia of the kingdom, into the hands of ſuch 
perſons as ſhall be recommended to your majeſty by both 
houſes of parliament r. 
be a hopetul entrance into thoſe courſes, which (through 
God's bleſſing) ſhall be effectual for the removing of all 
difidence and miſapprehenfion betwixt your majeſty and 
your people, and for eftabliſhing and enlarging the honour, 
greatneſs and power of your majeſty and royal poſterity, 
and for the reſtoring and confirming the peace and happinels 
of your loyal ſubjects in all your dominions. , And to this out 
moſt neceſſary petition, we in all humility expect you! 
majeſly's ſpeedy and gracious anſwer, the great diſtractions 
and diſtempers of the Kingdom not admitting any delay.” 
The parliament always ſuppoſed the kingdom to be in ex- 
treme danger, and the papiſts and diſaffected party, or rather 
the king himſelf, to have ill-déſigns; though, after all, theilt 


Ne tom. IV. p. 517: Rapin takes no notice of this diſſent of tit 
lords. 
The lieutznancy of the Tower was not yet given to fir John Conyers. 
f 5 8 
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ſuppoſition was founded only upon conjectures, of which the 
king had given ſome occaſion, by endcavouring to ſecure 
Hull, as the houſe had been well informed. The king's an- 
ſwer to the petition was as follows: 

« His mzjeity baving well conſidered of this petition, and 
being defirous to exprels how willing he is to apply a re— 
medy, not only to your dangers, but even to your doubts 
and fears, he therefore returns this anſwer, that when he 
ſnall know the extent of power, which is intended to be 
eſtabliſhed in thoſe perſons whom you defire to be comman— 
ders of the militia in the ſeveral counties, and likewiſe to 
what time it ſhall be limited that no power ſhall be execute 
by his majeſty alone, without the advice of parliament, then 
he will declare, that (for the ſecuring you from all dangers 
or jcalouſies, if any) his majeſty will be content to put in all 
the places, both of torts and militia in the ſeveral counties, 
ſuch perſous as both the houſes of parliament ſhall cither ap— 
prove or recommend unto him, fo that you declare before 
unto his majeſty the names of the perſons whom you approve 
or recommend, unleſs ſuch perſons ſhall be named, avaintt 
whom he ſhall have juſt and unqueſtionable exception.” 

The king ſeemed, by this anſwer, to grant entirely the de— 
fire of both houtes, and yet the ſequel ſhowed it was neither 
his intention nor thought. For the better underſtinding the 
anſwer, it will be necctlary to know how the kings then food 
diſpoſed. His defign was to withdraw to York and levy 


| troops in thoſe parts, in order to ſeize Hull, with the maga- 
yine there. 


So that, very likely, from that time he thought 


O war, defenſive Or Ollenſive. And theret We he had deter- 


mined to fend the queen into Holland, under colour of con- 


ducting thither the princeſs Mary her daughter, who had 
cſpouſed the priuce of Orange, and of go ng ro the Spa. But 
withal, he had put into her hands the crown jewels, which 
were afterwards uled in buving aims an} ammunition *. 
When the parliament preſented this petition to him, he was 
going to fend away the queen, after which he intend to re— 


tire to York. It was not therefore his inteten abtalutele to 


rejc ct the parlia men's r queſt in ſuch a juncture, for four of 


railing a ſtorm too en, which might have obltruct d rhe exc- 
cution of his two detigns, and eſpecially that relitng to Hull, 
For this reaſon it was that he returned the parhament fo tcein— 
ingly ſatisfictory an aniwer, but which boyuevcr was not an 
abiolute conſent, becau'e of ſome addition il roftrictions, from 
whence he meant to draw afterwar.is a preten | 
engagement ineffectual. Nevertheleſs, the terms of this en- 
gagement were ſo well choſen, that though of themſelves, 
they ſignified not that the king reſerved to himſelf a power to 
recede from his word, ſuch a tenſe however might by infe- 
rence be fixt upon them. So in the king's intention, this 
anſwer was ſolely deſigned to gain time. A few days after, 
he gave the lieutenancy of the Tower to fir John Conyers *, 
the better to perſuade both houſes, he intended to ſatisſy 
them. 
he parliament did not doubt, the king was reſolved to 
put the militia into the hands of ſuch as ſhould be recom - 
mended to him. 
an ordinance for regulating-the militia to be prepared, with 
the names of the commanders in each county on a ſeparate 
Paper, and preſented it to his majeſty, with a petition tor his 
content. | 
The king anſwered, the queen and princeſs being upon 
their departure for Holland, he had not time to contider of 
lo important an affair, but would ſend an anſwer at his re- 
turn. He was then upon the road, accompanying the queen 
to Dover, 

Mean while, the parliament believing to hive reaſon to 
Iuſpc&, the King only ſought to amuſe them, and fearing he 
dad formed ſome private deſign which he intended to execute 
before the regulation of the militia, preſented this other pe— 
fition to him: | 
May it pleaſe your moſt excellent majeſty, your humble 
and loyal ſubjects, the lords and commons, have with a 
great deal of grief received your majeſty's anſwer to their juſt 
and neceſſary petition, concerning the militia of this King- 

om ; which your majeſty, by a gracious meſſage formerly 

ut unto them, was pleaſed to promite ſhould be put into 
Ich hands as your parliament ſhould approve of, or 7c- 
ommend unto you: the extent of their power, and the 
Unc of their continuance, being likewiſe declarcd. That 
king done, and the perſons by both houſes nominated, your 
W+jc!ty, nevertheleſs, refers your reſolution hercin to a longer 


18 . : : 
91 She was reduced to ſo great wants, that ſhe was compelled to coin, o! 
or chamber - plate, for the ſupply of her moſt neceſſuty occalions, Cla- 
0n, tom. I, p. 327, 
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un 11th, as appears by a ſhort meſſage that day from the king 
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And therefore they ordered the draught of 
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and a very uncertain time, which (the preſent dangers and 
diſtractions ſo great and preſſing) is as unfatisfactory and 
deſtructive as an abſolute denial. : 

Therefore we once again beſeech your maicſtv, to take 
our deſire into your royal thoughts, and to give us ſuch an 
anſwer, as may raiſe in us a confidence that we ſhall not be 
expoſed to the practices of thoſe, who thir{t after the ruin of 
this kingdom, and the kindling of that combuſtion in Ing- 
land, which they have in fo great a meaſure effected in Ire 
land; from whence (as we are daily informed) they inter 
and endleavour to invade us, with the aſſiſtance of the 52 
here amoneſt' us, 

„Nothing can prevent theſe evils, nor enable us to ſan. 
prels the rebellion in Ireland, and ſecure ourſelve 3, but the 


/ 1 2 Hein. & s * rie. "oy ' 
maant granting of that humble petition, which we hope 


- 
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your majelty will not deny to thoſe, who muüſt in the 641 


charge of their duties both to vour m eſty and the common— 
wealth, reprefent unto your majclty what they find ſo abſo 
lutely neceſſary for the Preſervation of both, which the lays 
both of God and man enjoin them to fee put in execution, 
as ſeveral counties by their daily petitions have dufircd of 
us, and in 1ſomc places begun alteady to Jo it of them— 
ſelves.“ f 

The parliament wiſhed to have the king's conf. nf to thi 
regulation of the militia. This would have been ads anta 
gous to them upon all accounts. But however, in the caſe 
wherein they ſuppoſed the kingdom to be, they did nt 
mean, that the King's conient was fo ubfolutch, necetlary that 
the regulation could not be done and execut J. 0 
approbation. And therefore to ſhew the King, i woul ! be 
in vain to oppoic it, they had ſo ordered it, that in 
places the people had, of th ir own accord, divide d 1 
{elves into compan'cs, choten officers, in a word, bad b 
to regulite the militia, without Raying for the king's ond 
It is not likely, the people would have ventured | 


. upon tech 

an undertaking, had they not been fare ot the Pariumont's 

approbation, | 
The king ſceing himſelf thus pref, ſought other cyaſio 

to amule the par! Ont, without OPDCnNt\ dcclarmg! 

th 1 515 intention Nas IO den, the (34 ite Of | 1 hou! lis 

anſwer to the lafl as follows ®:; 


„ His majully having, with his beft care and underſtan 


petition 
4 
i \ 181 
- ro * 1 0 ne FO | | [ 0 l 
ing, peru d and confiderce » Taal w hid hs ent un tom 
both houſes, for the ordering of the militia, prelented unto 
hin to be made an ordinance of parliament, by the giving 
. - 1 8 


. 3 | - ; 
of his royal afl-nt; as he can by no nicans do it for the 
realons hereafter mentioned, fo he doth not conceive hunt 
obliged, by any promile made in his anſrer of the ſecond 


of this month to the petition of both houſes, to yield the 
lame. 

6 His m Mi [ty finds great cauſe to except againft the Pre- 
face or introduction to that order, which contefſſeth a moſt 
dangerous and defperate deſign upon the houſe of commons, 
| uppoled to be an effect of the bloody counſels of 
papiſts and othor-ill-aftected perſons, by which many may 
underſtand (looking upon other printed papers to that pur— 
pole,) his coming in perſon to the houfe of commons on 
tne 4th of January, which begat fo unhappy a miſunder— 
[ſtanding between him and his people; and for that, though 
he believes it upon the information ſince given, to be an 
apparent breach of their privilege, and hath offered to re— 
pair the ſame for the future, by any act that ſhall be de- 
tired of his majeſty, yet he muſt declare, and require to 
be believed, that he had no other deſign upon that houſe, 
or any member of it, than to require (as he did the perſons 
of thote five gentlemen his majefly had the day before accuſed 


of high-trcaſon ; and to declare, that he meant to proceed 


againit them legally and ſpeedily, upon which he believes 
the houſe would have delivered them up; and his majeſty 

alls the Almighty God to witneſs, that he was fo far from 
any intention or thought of force or violence; although that 
houſe had not delivered them according to his demand, or 
in any caſe whatſoever, that he gave thoſe his ſervants, and 
others, that waited on his majeſty, expreſs charge and com- 
mand, that they ſhould give no offence to any man; nay, it 
they received any provocation or injury-that they ſhould bear 
it without return; and his majeſty neither ſaw or knew, that 
any * perſon of his train had any other weapons, but his 
penſioners and guards thoſe with which they uſually attend 
his majeſty, and the other gentlemen, ſwords. . And there— 
fore: his majeſty doubts not, but his parliament will be regard. 


to the houſe of peers. Ruſhworth, tom. IV. p. 519. 
v This anſwer the king ſent from Greenwich, where he came and reſided 


ſome time after the queen's departure, Clarendon, tom. I. p. 340, 341. 
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ſul of bis honour herein, that he ſhall not undergo any im- powers of the lieutenants, offered none himſelf. So it was 
putation, by the raih or indifcreet expreſſions of any young point t9 be debated which might long amuſe. 3. As to h . 
men then in his train, or by any deſperate words ittered by promiſing to prolong the time, if there ſhould be cauſe, . 
others, who might mingle with them without his conſent or was properly nothing, ſince it is certain his general promis 
approbation. were not relied on, "eſpecially when attended with ſuch } 
For thc 2 nominated 4 be lieutenants of the ſe- ſtrictions. 4. The king did not mention the government 9 


\#F 


vera) counties of England and Wales, his majeſty is content- the forts, which was however a point of great moment, 5. : 
ed to allow hat recommendation; only concerning the city IIe abſolutely 70% Eted the ordinance, and in perſuading th, 4 
of London, and ſuch cor orstions, as by ancient charters parliament to change it into an act, he would have et 4 
have been granted unto them the power of the mil lin his rectly obliged then = own, they had now power to make h. ; 
maß, ſty doch not Concer! ve, that it can ſtand with juſtice Or oa . was entirely contrary to the pretenſions of both 3 f 
wolicy to alter their government in that particular. . In ſuppreſfing the ordinance and turning it into an act, 9 
„% And h m eſty is willing forthwith to grant every of the bill muſt have been drawn his own way, otherwiſe, 2 
them, that of London, and thoſe other cor porations except- tac itely referved to himſelf the power of rec eQting it, a po. $ 
cd,) ſuch comimiliions, as he hath done during this parlia- that hitherto had bean indiſputable. It was therefore vic; + 
ment, to ſome lord-lieutenants by yo! r advice . but if that caſy to perceive, that by all thete reſt rictions the King t. 
power be no! e enough, bu tha at more ſhall be thought only to pain time, and put off the parliament with ba . 
fit to be granted to thoſe p. rſons named, than by the law is words. Accordingly both houtes having taken his antwer ini, | 
in the 5 en ut if : his m 1 {ty holds it reaſon ble, that the conſideration, voted that it was not ſatisfactory, and pre en f 
ſame be by law firſt veſted in him, with power to transfer it a third petition to him at Theobaids, where he then was. : 
to ihvic perſons; which he will willingly do; and whatever | : 
that power mel be, to avo d all future doubts and queſtions, «© Moſt gracious ſovercign, \ 
his 11a; Ml be digeſted into an act of pariia- © YOUR majeſty's molt loyal and obedient ſubjcets, . 
Ii | er tchual an Orte Se 10 Lt c all 1115 OVID ſu Nects lor s an commons in parlament, do find their Juli ap! p c 
mar thereby particularly know, both char they. are 10 ſuffer, hentions of forrow and fear, in reſpect of the public dang 2 4 
and «x lat they-are not to ſuffer, for their negle Qt, that there and miſcrics like to fall upon your majeſty and tne King . 
l alt Jatitude for 15 300d ſubject $ LO IU uſicr under to be much incrc fed, upon the re 2C1þÞt ot your unexpe S191 t 
any a: 01 hatever. denial of acir moſt humble and neceftiry petition, cuncern- . 
„As to tbeltime dofired for the continuance of the powers ing the militia of the Kingdom, clpecially grieving, tl. ( 
to be granted, bs majeſty -giveih his anfwer, that he can- wicked and miſchievous countellors ſheuld full have thi . 
no conſent to-:oivclt himſelt of the juſt power, which God power with your majeſty, as in thi is time of im minent guns x 
and tne ſa vs of this kingdom have placed in him tor the de- approaching ruin, rather to incline your refolut Ons to th F 
ſence of his people, ani to put it into the hands of any other which is apt to further the accompliſhment of the deſire * 
for anv_ indefinite time. And fince the ground of this re- the molt malignant. enemies of God's true low and the It. 
quelt trom his parhianient, was to ſecute their preſent t fears PCacc and latery of YOu if and your Aur than to the In 
and jcaloufics, that they might with ſafety apply themſelves qutitu and taithiul counſel of your parliament: u herelore * 
to the matter of his mellige of the 20th ot January : his they are enforced in all humility to prote f, that if vour mi- h 
majeſty hopeth, that his grace to them, ſince th 9 time, -} tity Hall perſiſt in that d wn the dangers and ditemp rs 4, 
in yielding to lo many of their defircs, and in agreeing to of the kingdom are fuch as will endure no longe r delay: Þ — © 
the perſons now reconun adcd to him by his parliament, -uniels you Jaall | een heated to {tiure them *g thee 4 t1 
and the. power before expr lied to be placed in them, will m llenge. s, that you Will ſpeedily apply your R ail at to Tc 
wholly d wel has. fears and jealou lies ; and afturcth them, the ſatistaction of ha former deſires, they thait b orced, | * 
that as his maße y hath now appit ed this unuſual remedy to for the ſafety of V Our majeſty and your kingdom; ; to dit | ti 
their doubt „ 10 11 there mall be caul: ) he weill con nuc tac Ot the milikia by UNC authority of both houtes, 111 ſuch in. * a0 
ſame, to ſuch time as ſhall be agrecable to the tame care he ner as harh been propounded to your majeſty, and they ic- | t 
now exprefieth toward them. ſolve to do it accordingly, . tl 
And in this anſwer, his majeſty is ſo far from receding They likewiſe moſt humbly beſeech your majeſty to be- T 
from any. thing he promiled, or intended to gran! in his heve, that the dangerous and act phate deſign + age the hauf 10 
anſwer to the former petition: that his ma | ſty hath hereby of commons, mentioned in their pre mble, vas not int red 0. 
conſente Y to all was then aſked of him by that p' Ution con- with any intention to caſt the leaſt aſperſion upon your nelly, h: 
cernin 5 de militia of the Kingdom, (except that of I. ondon, . but her in they reflected upon that mal lign int p rty, of u hole t 
w_ hoſe other corp Orations) N hich pas to put the ſame into bloody and malicious Practices they, have had fo often [1 
> hat H ſuch perſons as ſhould be recommended unto p. rience, and trom which they can never be lecure, unleis an * 
1555 wr both h rules ol parliament: and his m el Y doubts m F i * Will b. U lealed tO put from You thoſe wicked and vw | 0. 
not, but the pirkame! t upon well weighing the part culars faithful counlellors, who interpole their own corrupt | | | 
of this his anſwer, will fad the fare more ſatisfactory to licious deſigus betwixt your majeſty's go0tuncls and will t: 
their ends, and the. peace and u reltare of all his good ſubjects, and the prot perity and contentment. of vourſelf, and ct | 1 
than the way propoſed by this inten led ordinance, to which, people : and that for the diſpatch of the great affairs p. 
ſor theſe reaſons, his majeſty cannot conſent. kingdom, the ſafety of your perſon, the protection and! | 1 
„ And whereas his majeſty obſerves by the p *tition of both fort of your ſubjects, youarill be pleated to continu: * 
houſes, preſented to him by t the earl of Portland, fir Tho- abode ncar to London, and the parliament, and not to wit tc 
mas Heal, and fir William Savile, that in ſome places ſome draw-yourſclt to any the remater parts: which, if; na- I! 
perſons begin already to interme dale of themſelves with the jetty (I: ald do, muſt needs be a caute of great danger I. 
militia, his majeſty expecteth that his parliament ſhould ex- diſtragtion k. 
amine the parti culars thereof, it being a matter of high con- * hat your majeſty will likewiſe be graciouſly pleaſed 9 0 
cernment and very great 88 quence. continue the prince his highneſs in thete parts at St. James, as 
„And his m gelty requireth, that if it mal! appear to his or any Other Oi YOur houles near L. ndon ?; where!» U | 
parliament, that any perſons whatſoever have preſumed to [1 gus which the enemies of the religion and peace of this king: to 
command the militia without la ful authority, they may be dom may have upon his perſon, and the jealoufics and L 
proceeded againſt according to law,” | of your people may be prevented. And they beſeech your 5 
There were in this anſwer ſeveral thi ngs which could not jeſty to be informed by them, that by the laws of the om, 
but diſpleaſe the par]! iament. 1. The exception of London the power of raiüng, ordering, and dilpotng of the nilina, 1 
and ſuch other corporations, as by charters had the power of Within any city, town. or other place, cannot be granted 2 
the militia, which was taking away wy one hand, what he any corporation by charter or otherwiſe, without the auth 


ſeemed to give with the © others ſince there were very few rity and conſent of parliament; and that thoſe parts of ite | J: 
mY ? CL . » £ 0 . " . ; . 
towns of any note, but what had the like charters. Beſides, kingdom which have put themſelves in 2 poſture of del 
fi | 1 0 7 l J * 1 - " A FR : 0 1 . } 
it did not appear that either London or any other corpora- againſt the common danger, have therein done nothing 


* 
tion deſired to be maintained in this privilege. The king according to the declaration and the direction of both hovi.s Bb . 
a 


ſuppoſed it without cc onſulting them. 2. The king, in com- and what is juſtifiable by the laws of the kingdom. 

. 1 k 6 ' 6 \ [ 

latins there was no fixed time for the continuance ot the All which, their moſt humble counſel and defires, t. | 

* Before the king left London, ſir Richard e lord mayor, and ſome ſolved. R. Coke, p. 341. . | tl 

df the principal citizens, waited upon him, and eng wed, if ne WOuL 1 ſtay, The King upon his coming to Grommwicl, had ſent to William Sey 9 

to ua! 41 ham W ith ten thout. uc men, if OCCa lion Were 5 and told! im, if he mon, IN:1] quis of He ert ford (Late ly 1. ide ge OV ernor to the princ » Th t] le roge el 
went, he woul, | leave the cit y CDen for the mc -mbers 10 221 28 they pleated, ot the e: 47] 01 Newca ittle) to br: 11 r the prmes to hin „ at which the Payne 


and that they were {ure to be liel undone; ; the King told them he was re- meut it ſcems took exception. Clarendon, tom. I. p. 432, 340. 
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28 they pretended. 
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way your macſty to accept, as the elit of that duty and 
allegiance which they owe unto you, and which will not ſut- 
E for them to admit ot any thoughts $, intentions, or en leavours, 
but ſuch as are neceilury and a i antageous tor your majeſty's 
greatneſs and honour, and the ſatety and piolyerity of the 
13 1gdom according to that truſt and bower which the jaws 
have repoſed in them.“ 


Before I relate the king's anſwer, it will not be! improper 


to make ſome remarl;s (3:1 this * ion” Ru dof 1 be ng 
in this ſecond part oi the reign of Charles I, to give the 
readers a true idea of the o:[Erenc 3 between the kim ni 


the parliament, thit the * may the be LECT PCrcetve the real 
the enſuing civil wars, I h pe it will not 
point out lome things W ch PC erha! pS W ould not be WON 
* obſerved. 

In the firſt place, the imminent danger, the approach! 
ruin ſo much talked of by the px rliament,.- was not lo evident 
But the y always ſuppoſed, there was a 
 popiſh and malignant party, who had forme da deſiga to ruin 
the kingdom and the proteſtant relig'on, and that the kin 
$ evil counſellors adviſed him to whatever could 
_ geous to that party. I do not ſay this ſu; 
falſe: but it may be ſaid at leaſt to be grounded upon bare 
conjectures. B. ies, theſe were only gener als, under which 
the parliame nt concealed the true cauſe. of their fears. They 
were apprehenſive, that the King by ſecret practiczs, would 


* 
3 
1 


be advanta— 
vw vUton as entirely 


ſecure the forts and magazines, as. it was well known be in- 
tended it, ani raiſe an ny. Nay, it could n Ired 
{that conſidering his preſent fate, he would have done! „had 
it been in his power. It will de [cen hercaſter that he had 
thought of it, before the time J am ſpeaking 0 Bit when 
his petition was pretented to him, he was Only taſted to 
have ſome great defivn in hand. He was therefore to |! * 
vented by diſpoſing of the militia by the authority of both 
houſcs, in order to bs r dy too PPr s fuch as Mone dog 
for him, or to hinder them from declaring. Bur | 
colour . with the pret ce of putting the kin om inn 0. 
ture of d: fence againſt the plots of the ma ignants. Forth: 
reaſon, the pretended deſign of this ma! it 1! 
ways expretied in; ral ! E Gu. 10 Ny 1 
ticulars, and great care was taken to refer to it all the ki; . 
actions, and all the events Which could have any. relation 
thercto. But it mutt be remembered. 1 4 often ſaid, 
that the parliament's in ation was to da Ft #1 the 
greateſt part of his authority, and that the king's det 
to ſcreen himſelf from the imp 0 ng misfort : in 10 
doing, he would have put 5 55 alſo in a ſtate of attacking, 
had he been ſuffered to do it. This is properly the key to 
the papers which were publiſhed on both fides conc ning the 
militia, though the king and theo parliament ured to 
varnit h their reſpective procecding's with pretenccs « le of 


dazzling the people. 

L thall remark in the ſecond place, that the part:ament in 
this petition took no notice of the reaſons all ged by the king 
in his former anſwer. They were contented with always uf 
Poling the defign of ſubverting re ligion and the Jaws, and 
With referring to that defion the removal of the prince of 
Wales, and the abſence ot the King from his part 
10 inſinnate that the King's u. ſtrictions 10 bis mW 
intended only to gain time, in order to fa 
I. 75 

Lhirdly, the parl! ament's fears that the kin + al 
ccaled ſome hidden deſign were not ground! 
as Wi, il} NETC: ter appear. | 
a this ſhews, that the King and the parl'ament had but 

too much cauſe to miſtruſt one another. It the parlament, 
Lover colour of imminent danger to the kingdom, thought it 
umbent on them to require, that the militia ſhould be 
into ſuch hands as they could confide in, the King had no 
reaſon to endeavour to hinder both houſes from 1 uſurping 
a Power, which was to ſerve to oppreſs him. 

The king returned the following anſwer to the paliament's 
Jaſt petition : : 


[4 
| am ſo much amazed at this meſſage, 


} - 


499 21 nts 
Ollie Were 


v4 Ur 


[ence con- 
as I laid, and 


| that I know not 
hat to anſw er: you ipeak of jealouſies and fears: lay your 
Þþ 1 ti) ds ro Your hearts, and aſk yourſelv CS, hether 1 na 07 


Iikewiſe be diſturbed with fears and jealouſi-s: and it lo, 1 
allure you this meſſage hath nothing lefſened them. 

For the militia, I thought ſo much of it before I ſent 
Fat | © an{wer, and am ſo much aſſured that the anſver is agree- 
Able to what in Juſtice or reaſon you can aſl., or I in honour 
Ant, that I ſhall not alter it any point. 


'$ 10 
For my reſidence near you, I wich it might be 


al 


ſo ſafe 
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and honourable, that I have no cauſe to abſent myſelf from 
Whitchall ; aſk W whether I have not. 

„% For ty fon, 1 mall take that care of him, which fall 
juſtify me to G d i {.ther, and to my dominions as a kit 


TL 
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no th: auge but of pace and Jaitice to m, people, Which 1 


(erve ani maintain, rc vimnm 


Sure: Providence 


99 


ſhall by all fair meins tot 
Upon th 
of myl-it and r gh. 

1. mut De 0 


K (i) 57 


good 5 ot God for the preſervat; 
L 


Hlerv ſwer, that the reafon 


upon this an 


leged by the King to juit fy his abience from Wh (Cn, 
namely, the riotous all-mblics of the people ot London, was 
plauſible: but it was extremely weak, to prove the neceſſity 
of his reſiding at Vork. However: be artfully confound: d, 
under one and the ſame tre Mon, his removyal-to York and his 
ablence trom London. We ſhall ſee preſently the true rca- 
1 of his retiring to York, i 


0 ' q 


- 1 1 * my. 5 9 * © 2 pe — 
„he king wiſhed for peace, provided his 
1 4 e : 

untouched. Bat the 1 rhatizent 


| thought, 
to a laſting the Kings power was to be re- 


It is very 1. 1 i\ 
prerogatives Were 
in order 
trenched. 

Upon this anſ 
nons 

„ this anſwer of 
tires Of b th ton 
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2, That tho 
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it was rcfolved br t houſe of 


er, 


Con- 
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ſwer, are enemies to the ſtate, and milchicyous ' ors 
againit the diicence of the k Ngdom. 

15 3. L ha this d mal 1: Oi that dun rons CO sn 0 
that it his majelly Hall perfiſt in it, it f hazard the 
8 late kV Ol All 1.5 Kingdo 115, un els ine "x i | ; T 
b piicd by the wiflom and authority of bath hon. 
[0.11 ri li i | 

4. nat fluch parts of this Kingdom hat | - 

ICY CS immo 1 bo! OJ CC CINE 6 4 C 1 dat 3 
h (1) OUNL! * V'11 IS JUL FA esse vp 
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Leere FO CONTINLIC, 


C6 = 11217 . Es 5-8 * * SHY U o * 
1 1 hat the lords be de fired to jon With this honfe 11 
7 þ ! 
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Convent NCC Ot ACCCTS' unto 111111 upon all OCCaH tons, 
0 , Th 3 L f 9 , 116 8 f . i 1 TY 1 J. we. 6 
6. Hat the lors be moved to JON WHAM this horn I? 
1 at courle of cxumination, to find who were the pertons 


tat gave his majeſty this advice, that they mav be removed 
from his majetty, and oh aa to condign punithment. 

9. Ihat no charter can be granted by the king, to create 
power in any corporation over the militia of that. place, 
without content of 95775 nent. 

„10. That the lords ſhall be moved to join with this houſe 
in theſe votes 

1 That the lords ſhall be defired to appoint a ſelect 
committee, that may join with a committee of a P: oporti on- 


able number of this houſe, to conſider and Prepares what is 
fit to be done upon theſe votes, or upon any thing clfe that 


this anſwer of his 


L 


may ariſe upon conce 
militia, and concerning the Prince. 

The ſame day it was refolved in the houſe of c 
That the kingdoj n be forthwith put in a poſture of de- 
„ by authority of both houſes, in tuch a way as 15 alrcady 
agre 4 1 by both houſes of b lament,” 

In purſuance ct this reſolution, both houſes publiſhed the 
following ordinance for ſettling the militia: 

«© Whereas there hath becn of late a moſt dangerous and 
er deſign upon the ol. commons, which we 
have juſt caule believe to be an effect of the bloody 
counſcls of 8 and other . afleck. 2d pe 8 Who have 
already rae! a rebellion in the kingdom of Ircland, and by 
realon of many we cannut but fear bY ey will pro- 


- j 
* . * . £ 
III. jeſt; rums The 
* * 31 
commons, 


ſence 


10 


houſe 


Cilcoverics, 


ceed not only to {br up the like rebellion and inſurrections 
in this kingdom of England, but alſo to back them with 


forces from Abroad. 

« For the ſafety therefore of his majeſty? s perſon, the par 
lament, and kingdom, in this time of imminent danger, 
it is ordaincd by the lords and commons now in pa irliament 
aſſembled, tha at Henry carl of Holland ſhall be lieutenant 
of the county of Berks, Oliver earl of Bullingbroke ſhall 
be lieutenant of the county of Bedford, &c. And the faid 

lord- 
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lord-lieutcnants ſhall fſeverally and reſpectively have power 
to aſſemble and call together all and ſingular bis majeſty's 
ſubjects within the ſaid ſeveral and reſpective counties and 
place s, as well within liberties as without, that are meet and 
fit for the wars, and them to train and exectife, and put in 
readineſs, and them, after their abilities and faculties, well 
and \uthciently from time to time, to cauſe to be arrayed and 
weaponed, and to take the mu fler of them in places fit ſor 
that pur; ofc And that they ſhall ſeverally and reſpe Hively 
have power, within the ſeveral and reſpective counties and 
places aforeſaid, to nominate and appoint ſuch perſons of 
quality as to the; n ſha!l ſcem meet, to be therr deputy-hicu- 
tenants, to be approved of by both houſes of parliament. 


And be it further ordained, that fir John Gayre, fir Jacob 
Garret, knights, &c. ſhall have ſuch power and authority 


within the city of London, as any of the lieutenants before 
named, arc authorized to have by this ordinance, within the 
ſaid ſeveral and reſpective counties (the nomination and ap- 
pointment of deputy-licutenants only excepted.) And it 1s 
further ordain'd, that ſuch perſons as ſhall not obey in any 
of the premiſſes, ſhall anſwer their neglect and contempt to 
the lords and commons in a parliamentary way, and not other- 
wiſe, nor ellewhere; and that every the Powers | granted as 
aforeſaid, ſhall continue, until it be otherwite ordered or de— 
clarcd by both houtes of parliament, and no longer.“ 

Theſe forces from abroad, mentioned in the ordinance, 
were a chimera, framed to amuſe the people and make them 
believe the king would cauſe the realm to be invaded by fo- 
reigners. For though, very probably, the pope and cardi- 
nal Richlieu ccuntenanced the Iriſh rebellion, it could not 
however be aflirmed, they had tormed a defign to invade 
England in favour of the king. 

March the gth, the king being at Newmarket, both houſes 
preſented the rollowing declaration to him, which ſerved tor 
reply to his anſwer. 

Declaiation of both houſes. preſented to the king at New— 
market, March 9, 1641-2. 


6 May it pleaſe your majeſty, 

« ALTHOUGH the expreſſions in your majeſt; 
ſage of the 2d of this inſtant March, 
ſorrow to us, your faithful ſubjects the lords and commons 
in parliament, vet it is not without fome mixture of confidence 
and hope, conſidering they proceeded from the apprehenſion 
of our actions and intentions, which having no ground of 
truth or reality, may by your majeſty s juſtice and wiſdom, 
be removed, when your majeſty ſhall be fully informed, that 
thoſe tears and je aloufics of ours, which your majeſty thin! s 
to be caucleſs and without any juſt ground, do neceſlarily 
and clearly ariſe: from thoſe dangers and diſtempers, into 


's meſ-— 


1 41 $9 x * 1 > 
do give juſt cauſe of 


8 


which the miſchicvous and evil councils about you have 
brought this kingdom ; and that thoſe other fears and jea— 
louſies, by which vour favour, your royal e and 
confidence have been withdrawn from your Parliament, have 
no foundation or ſubſiſtence in any action, intention, or miſ- 


carriage of ours, but are merely grounded upon the falſhood 
and malice of thoſe, who, for the ſupporting and fomenting 
their own wicked deſigus againſt the religion and peace of the 
kingdom, do ſcek to d prive your maje ſty of the fir rength and 
affection of your beo le, them of your grace and protection, 
and thereby to ſubject both your royal perſon and the whole 
kingdom to ruin and deſtt uction. 

To fatisfv your majeſty's judgment and conſcience in 
both theſe points, we defire to make a clear and free declara- 
tion of the cauſes of our fears and jealouſies, which we offer 
to Four majeſty in theſe particulars : 

% 1, That the defign of altering religion in this and in 
your other Kingdoms, hath been potently carried on by thoſe 
in greateſt aut! 15 bout you, for divers years together: 
the queen's agent at Rome, and the pope's agent or nuncio 
here, are not only evidences of this defign, but have been 
grone's actors in it. 

That the war wich Scotland was procured to make 
way for this Anti and chiefly invited and fomented by the 
papiſts, and others pop! t!hly affected, whereof we have many 
evidences, eſpecially their free and general contribution to it. 

e ee it the rebellion in Ireland was framed aad con- 
wived: Kive in England, and that the Eng glich papiſts ſhould 
have riſen about the ſame time, we have ſeveral teſtimonies 
and advertiſements from Ireland; and that It is a common 
ſpeech amongſt the rebels, wherewith concur other evidences 
and obſervations of the ſuſpicious meetings and conſultations, 
the tumultuary and ſeditious carriage of thoſe of that rel igion 
in divers parts of this kingdom, about the time of the break- 


14 
jority 


juriſdiction, and 
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ing out of the Iriſh rebellion; the depoſition of O'Cone!!... | 
the information of Mr. Cole, miniſter ; the letter of 'Tri(tc;., 8 
Whitecombe z the depoſition of Thomas Grant, and ma, 
others, which we may produce, do all agree in this: t 
public declarations of the lords, gentlemen, and others, ,, 
the | ale, that they would join Wen the rebels, whom the 
call the Iriſh army, or any other, to recover unto his m. 
jeſty his royal prerogative, wreſted from him by the de 
faction in the houſes of parliament in England, and to m 
tain the ſame againſt all others, as alſo to maintain epitcoy | 
the lawfulneſs thereof: theſe two bei 
quarrels upon 2 50 his majeſty's late army in the north 
mould be incenſed againſt us. 

The great Fon. we have to doubt, that the late deſign, 
art d the Queen's pions Intention, was for the alteration . 
religion in this kingdom; for ſucceſs whereot, the po 
nuncio, the count Roſerti, enjoined faſting and praying tt 
be obſerved every week by the Engliſh papiſts, which a 
peared to us by one of the original letters, directed by lim 
to a prieſt in Lancaſhire, 

The boldneſs of the Iriſh rebels in affirming they da 
Skis but by authority from the king; that they call the. 
ſelves the queen's army; that the prey or booty which th 
take from the Engliſh, they mark with the queen's mark; 
that their ane was to come to England, after e hat 
done in Ireland; and fundry other things of this Kine d proved 
by O' Conelly, and divers others, eſpeci ally in the fore-m 
tioned letters from Triſtram Whitecombe, the mayor ot! 
Kingſale, to his brother Benjamin Whitecombe, * + \ | 
there is this pailage, “ That many other ſtrange ſpeech; | 
they utter about religion and our cout of England, which 
he dares not commit to paper. 

*© The manifold attc 'mpts to provoke your maje ſty's late 
army, and the army of the Scots, and to raife a faction in 
the city of London, and other parts of the 1 n: that 
thoſe who have bee n actors in thole buſineſſe 8, have had thr | 
lance, their countenance, and encouragement from the | 
court; witneſs the. treaſon. whereof Mr. Jermin and others 
ſtand accuſed, who was tranſported beyond fea by warray, 
under your majeſty's hand, after your majeſty had given 
allurance to your parliament, that your majeſty had l. a 
rie command upon all your ſervants, that none of them 
ſhould depart fi rom court: that dangerous petition 
livered to capt ain Legs 5 by your majeſty's own hand, accon- | 
panied with a dirceti ion ſigaed with C. R. | 
The falſe and fea nFelous accuſation againſt work lo! 
Kimbolton, and the five members of the houſe of comin | 
ten dered to the ner by your majeſty's own eccmman 
endeavoured to be juſtificd in the city by your own preſen; 
and perſuaſion, _ to be put in execution upon their perſo 
by your majeſty” and of them in the houſe of commons, 
in ſo terrible mT . a manner as far exceeded all former 
breaches of privileges of pariiament acted by your majelly ot 
any of your predeccflors; and whatſoever your intentions | 
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de )en 


and 


01 
were, divers bloody and deſperate perſons, which attendel 
your majeſty, di ſcovered their affections and reſolutions to | 
have mal: cred and deſtroyed the members of that houlc, :t | 
the abſence of thoſe perſons accuſed, had not, by God's | 
vidence, ſtopped the giving of that word which th eV ex 

ed, for the ſetting them upon that barbarous and blood; | 
the liſting of ſo many ofhcers ſoldiers, and others 
putting them into pay, and under command of colon; 
feaſting and careſſing them in an unuſual manner at Wh: 
hall, thereby maintaining them in the violent aſlaults and | 
other injuries which they offered to divers of your ſubj-c-1, | 
coming that way in a lawful and peaccable 
carrying them out of ton, after which they were to! 
the lord Digby, that the king removed on purpole that! 
might not be trampled | in the dirt ; and keeping the 
in pay, endeavouring to engage the gentlemen of the ig 
court in the ſame courſe; the plotting and defigning 0: 
petual guard about your majeſty ; the la bouring o 
into your majeſty's ſubjects an evil opinion of the 9 4711! 
through the whole kingdom, and other ſymptoms of 
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1 
nanner; ! 


poſition of raiſing arms, and dividing your people by a c 
war; in which combuſtion Ireland muſt needs be loft, and 
this kingdom miſerably waſted and conſumed, it not WO 
ruined and deſtroved. 

That after a vote had paſſed the houſe of comme 
declaring that the lord Digby had appearcd in a WITH 
manner at Kingſton upon Thames, to the terror end! 
of your majeſty's good ſubjects, and diſturbance of thc pub 
peace of the kingdom; and that therefore the lords Po 
be moved to require his atrendangg, he ſhould neverth— 1el - 


be of that credit with Your myeſty, as to be ſent away 
vort 


public 
ſhould 
th cles 
vay by 

vont 


/ 
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RAPIN's HIS TORY or 


our own warrant to fir John Pennington, to land him beyond 


Ihe (ca, from whence he vented his own rraiterous concep- 
SF: ons, that your majeſty ſhould declare yourlelt, and retire 
Jo a place of ſtrength in this kingdom, as it your majeſty 
Tould not be ſafe among your people; and withal took that 
Sranſcendent boldneſs to write to the queen, offering to en- 


[tain correſpondence with her majeſty by cyphers, inti- 


e 3 a f d 
mating ſome ſervice which he might do in thole parts, for 


hich he defired your majeſty's inſtructions, whereby in pro— 
Þability he intended the procuring the lame foreign force to 
rengthen your majeſty in that condition, into which he 
$ould have brought you; Which falſe and malicious council 
aud advice, we have great cauſe to doubt, made too deep 
and an impreſſion in your majeſty, conſidering the courſe you 
dre pleaſed to take of abſenting yourſelf from your parlia- 
ment, and carrying the prince with you, which ſeems to 
expreſs a purpoſe in your majeſty to keep yourſelf in a readi- 
pels for the acting of it. 

« The manifold advertiſements which we have had from 
Rome, Venice, Paris, and other parts, that they ſtill expect, 
that your majeſty has ſome great deſign in hand, for the alter- 
ing of religion, the breaking the neck of your parliament, 
that you will yet find means to compats that deſign; that the 

ope's nuncio hath ſolicited the Kings of France and Spain to 
Lal your majeſty four thouſand men a piece, to help to 
maintain your royalty againſt the parliament; and this forcign 
force, as it is the moſt pernicious and malignant defign of 
all the reſt, ſo we hope it is, and ſhall always be fartheſt 
from your majeſty's thoughts, becaute no man can believe, 
you will give up your people and kingdom to be ſpoiled by 
firangers, if you did not likewile intend to Change both your 
den proteſſion in religion, and the public proteſſion of the 
kingdom, that ſo you might ſtill be more aſſured of thoſe 
foreign ſtates of the popiſh religion, for your future ſupport 
and defence. 

« Theſe are ſome of the grounds of our fears and jealou- 
fics, which make us ſo earneſtly to implore you: royal autho- 
rity and protection for our defence and fecu.:ity, in all the 
ways of humility and ſubmiſhon, which bein, denied by your 
majeſty, ſeduced by evil counſel, we do w.ta forrow, for the 

reat and unavoidable miſery and dange: which thereby 1s 
ke to fall upon your own perlon, and your kingdoms, apply 
ourſclves to the uſe of that power for the ſecurity and defence 
of both, which by the fundamental laws and conſtitutions of 
this kingdom refides in us; yet {till reſolving to keep our- 
ſelves within the bounds of faithfulneſs and allegiance to your 
ſacred perſon and your crown : lo as to the fecond fort of 
jealouſies and fears of us expreſſed by your maj-ſty, we ſhall 

ive a ſhorter, but as true and as faithful an anſwer. 

« Whereas your majeſty is pleaſed to ſay, that for your 
xefiilence near the parliament, you wiſh it may be fo ſafe and 
honourable, that you had no cauſe to abſent yourſelf from 
Whitehall : this we take as the greateſt breach of privilege 
of parliament that can be offered, as the heavieſt miſery to 

'ourſelf, and imputation upon us, that can be imagined, 
nd the moſt miſchievous effects of evil counſels : it roots up 
the ſtrongeſt foundation of the ſafety and honour which your 
crown affords; it ſeems as much as may be to caſt on the 
parliament ſuch a charge as is inconſiſtent with the nature of 
that great council, being the body whereof your majeſty is 
the head; it Orikes at the very being both of king and par- 
liament, depriving your majeſty, in your own apprehenfions, 
of their fidelity, and them of your protection, which are the 
mutual bands and ſupports of government and ſubjection. 

«© We have, according to your majeſty's defire, laid our 
hands upon our hearts; we have aſked ourſelves in the ſtrict- 
eſt examination of our conſciences ; we have ſearched our at- 
fections, our thoughts; conſidered our actions, and we find 
none that can give your majeſty any juſt occaſion to ablent 
yourſelf from Whitehall and rhe parliament ; but that you 
may with more honour and tafety continue there than in any 
Other place. | 
our majeſty lays a general tax upon us; if you will 
be graciouſly pleaſed to let us know the particulars, we ſhall 
give a clear and ſatisfactory anſwer ; but what hope can we 
have of ever giving your majeſty ſatisfaction, when thoſe 
particulars which you have been made to believe were true, 
et being produced, and made known to us, appeared to be 
falſe, and your majeſty notwithſtanding, will neither punith, 
por produce the authors, but go on to contract new jealouſtes 
aud tears upon general and uncertain grounds, affording us 
no means or polfibility of particular anſwer, to the clearing 
of ourielyes? For praot whereof, we beſeech your majeſty 
to contider theſe inſtances : : 

+ © The ſpeeches alleged to be ſpoken in a meeting of 
direts members of both houſes at Kenſington, concegn.vg a 


ENGL AN BD. 


purpoſe of reſtraining the quecn aud prince, which after it 
was denied and difivowed, yet yur majeity reſuted to nay 
the authors, though humbly d- fired ty bota houtrs, 

The report of articles fiimed agaimſt the guecn's ma 
jeſty, given out by ſome of near rclition to | 
when it was publicly and conflanity il „ med, the « 
{ſeemed to be with Hawn trom it + but the autiors 
ſafe, will always be ready for exploits of the f 


the court; bi 


{ 
1 


where with your may fly and the queen will be often rose 
if this courſe be taken to cheriihi and ſecure them, n 
wicked and malicious flandors, 

„The heavy charge and accuſition of the lord Km. hi 
and the five meulbers O the node 01 Conmons, K 00 
no trial or exaniunition which might (Lend with the pr; 
of parlament; vet no authors, no witnelk $, Drod 
Who: n they ny have Iepuation, ION fie g 8 i in ur y E 
famy caſt upon them; notwithflanlins thro 15h vl 
of both houſes, and the authority of two its of | 
vouched in the laſt of thoſe petitions, 

We belcech your majeſty to confider in what fac von 
are, how caſy and fair a way you have to happinets, kunour, 
greatneſs, plenty, and ſecurity; if you will juin with the 
parliament, and your faithtui ſubjects, in defence of the re- 
ligion and public good of the kivgdom : This is all we ex- 
pect from you, and for this we thall return to you our lives, 
tortunes, and uttermoſt endeavours to ſupport your men Ys 
your juſt fovercignt'y and power over us; but it is not words 
that can ſecure us in thete Hur humble defires : We cannot 
bur too well, and forrow!uQ..;, ber, what gracious 
mctlages we had from you this ſummer, when, with your 
privity, the bring'ng up the army was in agitation; we can- 
not but with the like affections recall to our minds, how, not 
two days before you give directions for the above ment oned 
acculition, and your own Comin; to the commons huule, 
that houſe received from your -m-jclty a gracidus mellage, 
that you would always have a cars of their privileges, as 
ot your own prerogative, of the ſatety of their pertons as 
of your oon children. nat which we expc?, which. will 
give us aflurance that you have no thou it of peace 
and juſtice to your people, muſt be ſome al ei, ct of your 
goudnels to them, in granting thote things, whica the pre 
[cat neceſſity of the kingdom doth enforce us th defire: And 
in the firſt place, that your majeſty will be graciouſly pleated 
to put from you thote wicked and milſchics ous counſellors, 
which have cauſed all theſe dangers and diſtractions, and to 
continue your on reſidence, and the prince's, near Lon on, 
and the parlianient, which we bope will be a happy beginning 
of contentment and confidence betwixt your majeſty and your 
people, and be followed with many tucceeding blellings ot 
honour and greatnels to your majeſty, an. of ſecurity and 
proſperity to them, 

* The lords and commons have commanded us to preſent 
unto your majeſty this farther addition, to their former de— 
claration. 

That your majeſty's return and continuance near the 
parliament, is a matter in their apprehenſion of ſo great 
neceſſity and importance, toward the preſervation of your 
royal perſon and your Kingdoms, that they cannot think they 
have diſcharged their duties, in the ſingle exprcfiion of their 
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deſire, unleſs they add ſome farther reaſons to back it with. -+ 


© 1, Your majeſty's abſence will cauſe men to believe, 
that it is out of defign to diſcourage the undertakers, and 
hinder the other proviſions tor raiſing money for defence of 
Ireland. 

© 22, It will very much hearten the rebels there, and diſ- 
affected perſons in this kingdom, as being an evidence and 
effect of the jealouſics and diviſions betwixt your majeſty and 
your people. 

„ 3. That it will much weaken and withuiow the affec- 
tion of the ſubjects from your majeſty, without which a 
prince is deprived of his chiefeſt ſtrength and luſtre, and 
left naked to the greateſt dangers and miſeries, that can be 
imagined, 

% 4, That it will invite and encourage the enemies of our 
religion, and the ates in foreign parts, to the attempting 
and acting their evil defigns and intentions towards us. 

« 5. That it cauſeth a great interruption in the proceed- 
ings of parliament, 

«© Theſe confiderations threaten ſo great dangers to your 
majeſty's perſon, and to all your dominions, that, as your 
majeſty's great council, they hold it necellary to repreſent to 
you this their faithful advice, that fo whatſoever tolloweth, 
they may be excuſed before God and man,” 


It is needleſs to make any particular remarks on this decla- 
The following anfwers and replies will beſt explain 
the 


ration. 
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: 
: 
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8 
the nature of the quarrel between the king and the parlia- 
ment and the arguments of both, 

It muſt only be ovterved in general, 


5 4 


that according to the 
- _— * - * 'Y \ 
cuſtom of contending parties, cach infift. d 1. 


irgely upon the 
points that were favourable, and lightly touched upon ſuch 
as were di{:dyantageous, or even palicd them over entirely 
in their aniwycrs and replies. 

Taus much is certain, that in the preſent ſituation of affairs, 
the king and the parliament had but too much cauſe to mil- 
traſt one another, and that each laboured to procure ſuch ad- 
vantages, as might enable them to attack or defend. As for 
the declarations, meflages, anſwers, replies, thele were only 
for the people, it being the intereſt of each to gain and amuſe 
them. But herein the parliament had a great advantage, by 
reaſon ot the people's prejudice againſt the king, to which he 
oppoſed only general promiſes, whereot he could give no 
allurance, This was very advantagcous to the parliament, 
who pretended, that in order to truſt in ſuch promiſes, it was 
neceflary the king ſhould begin with diveſting himtclt of what 
enabled him to break them. Hence may be ſeen, how -per- 
plexed this affair was. ; | 

When the committees of both houſes preſented to the king 
the foregoing declaration, and after it was read in his preſence, 
he returned this extempore general anlier. 

«© I AM confilent that you expect not I ſhould give you 
a ſpeedy anſwer to this ſtrange and unexpected declaration, 
and I am forry (in the diſtraction of this kingdom) you ſhould 
think this way of addreſs to be more convenient, than that 
propoſed by my mettage, of the 20th of January laſt, to both 
houlcs. 

« As concerning the grounds of your fears and jealouſics, 
I will take time to anſwer particularly, and doubt not but J 
ſhall do it to the ſatisfaction of all the world. God, in his 
good time, will, I hope, diſcover the ſecrets and bottoms of 
all plots and treaſons ; and then I ſhall ſtand right in the eyes 
of my pcople ; in the mean time I muſt tell yop, that I rather 
expected a vindication tor the imputation laid on me in Mr. 
Pym's ſpeech, than that any more general rumours and diſ- 
courſes thould get credit with you. 

„% For my fears and doubts, I did not think they ſhould 
have been thought fo groundleſs or trivial, while ſo many 
{editious pamphlets and ſermons are looked, upon, and fo 

reat trumults are ret embered, unpuniſhed, uninquired into: 
{tilt confeſs my fears, and call God to witneſs that they 
greater for the. true proteſtant profeſſion „ my people 
and laws, than for my own rights or ſafety; though I 
muſt tell you, I conceive that none of theſe are free from 
danger. | 

„ What would you have? Have I violated your laws? 
Have I denied to paſs any bill for the eaſe and ſecurity of 
my ſubjects? I do not aſk you, what you have done for me. 

&« Have any of my people been tranſported with fears and 
apprehenſions ? I have offered as free and general pardon, as 
yourſelves can deviſe, All this confidered, there is a judg— 
ment from heaven upon this nation, if theſe diſtractions 
continue. 

“ God fo deal with me and mine, as all my thoughts and 
intentions are upright, for the maintenance of the true pro— 
teſtant profeſhon, and for the obſervation and preſervation of 
the laws of this land; and I hope God will bleſs and aſſiſt 
thoſe laws for my preſervation. 

As for the additional declaration, you are to expect an 
anſy-r to it, when you ſhall receive the anſwer to the decla- 
ration itſelf.“ 


are 


On the morrow, the king gave the general anſwer to the 
committee in writing, which he had delivered by word of 
mouth the day before. | | 

After that, the earl of Pembroke, one of the committee, 
aſking him, Whether he would grant the milita, as was de- 
fired by the parliament, for a time? ** No, anſwered the 
king, by God, not for an hour*.” This anſwer did him 

eat injury. His principal concern was to ſatisfy the peo- 
ple, that his word might be rehed upon, and yet he ſhewed, 
he had no intention to keep his promile to the parliament, to 
grant the militla, when he ſhould know for how long 4 term, 
ſince he refuſed to grant it even for an hour. 

If the parliament had bitherto placed but little confidence 
in the king's promiſes, this did not help to increaſe it, On 


the other hand, the harſh and diſreſpectful treatment of the 


z He ment the church of England, iu oppoſition: to preſbyterianiſm. 
Rapin. | | 8 
* Adding, « You have aſked that of me in this, was never alked of any 


king, and with which I will not truſt my wife aud children.“ Ruſuworth, 
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king by both heuſes, in their declaration, very much incen\1 
him, and rendered a rupture unavoſdable. For my part, | 
verily believe, that the hard things faid by the pariiancy: 
the king in the declaration, were inſetted by the direction 
ſome of the leaders of the party, on purpoſe to widen the 
brezch, and make a reconciliation impracticable. For, 
to be preſumed, if the king had then granted. the militia ; 
tivo or; three months, both houſes would have ſcarce kuhn 
what uſe to have made of it. They would have had no hre. 
tence to employ it againſt him, fince he would have cl 41 
ſhewed, it was not his fault that their fears were not reo. 
ed, But it is certain, he had to deal with abler heads the 
himſelf and his council. Beides, he was then full of his . 
ſign to ſeize Hull, which hindered him, doubtleſs, from fa. 
ouſly attending to what was moſt for his advantage. 


March the 15th, the king being at Huntington, ſent z 


meffage to both houſes to inform them, that he intende 1, | 


reſide at York ſor ſometime. He recommended to theme 
the ſame time the affairs of Ireland. As to the militi+ ' 

told them,“ That as he had always been ſo tender of: 

privileges of parliament, that he had been ready and for at. 
to retract any act of his own, which he had been infor: 
had trenched upon their privileges; ſo he expected an co: 
tenderneſs in them, ot his known and unqueſtionable pris. 
leges; amongſt which, he was affured it is a fundamental one, 
That his ſubjects cannot be obliged to obey any act, or. 
or injunction, to which his majeſty hath not given his con. 
ſent:“ That therefore, he expected and required obedicyc; 
from all his ſuhjects, to the laws eſtabliſhed, being reſolucd 
to keep the laws himſelf, and to require obedience to then 
from all his ſubjects.“ 


The next day, the commons paſſed the following vor: 
which were approved by the lords. 


r 


© That the houſe ſhould inſiſt upon their former votes con- 


cerning the militia, 

That the king's abſence, ſo far remote from his partie 
ment, was not only an obſtruction, but might be a deſtructig 
to the affairs of Ireland. 


That when the parliament “, which is the ſuprem— 


court of judicature in the kingdom, ſhall declare what tz 
law of the land is, to have this not only queſtioned and con. 
troverted, but contradicted: 


ment. (1.) 


Remark (1.) The commons uſe here the equivocal word 
[ parliament } in an improper ſenſe, It is true, the parliamen!, | 


which conſiſts of the king and the two houſes, has a ris: 


and a command that it ſhond 
not be obcyed, is a high breach of the privilege of pas. 


to declare what is law; to make new and repeal old laws, be. 
cauſe the authority of both houſes, with the royal aſſent, 3 


deemed the authority of the whole kingdom. But the two 
houſes alone had never enjoyed this right. Nay, in ſtrid. 
nels, the two houſes cannot be called the parliament, becauſ: 
the parliament is a body, compoſed of three members, aud 
not two only, namely, king, lords, and commons. 

„That a committee ſhall be appointed by the houſe to join 
with a committee of lords to enquire where this meſlage i: 
framed. 

That thoſe perſons that did adviſe his majeſty to abſent 
himſelf from the parliament are enemies to the peace of th 
kingdom, and juſtly ſuſpected to be favourers of the teh 
lion in Ireland, as are allo thoſe that adviſed his majeſty i 
this meſſage.“ : | 

It was at the ſame time unanimouſly reſolved upon tl: 
queſtion by the lords in parliament. 

That the ordinance of the lords and commons in parlia. 
ment for the ſafety and defence of the kingdom of England 
and dominions of Wales, is not any way againſt the 4th of 
allegiance. 

„That the ſeveral commiſſions granted under the oreit 


ſeal to the lieutenants of the ſeveral counties, are illegal ard | 


void. 


“ That whoſoever ſhall execute any power over the militit | 
of this kingdom and dominion of Wales, by colour of at! | 


commiſſion of lieutenancy, without conſent of both houſs 
of parliament, ſhall be accounted a diſturbey of the peace 0 
this Kingdom. 

«© Moreover, both houſes voted with one common conſent, 
That the kingdom hath been of late, and till is, in fo cv. 
dent and imminent danger, both from enemies abroad, and 
a popith party at home, that there is an urgent and inert 


tom. IV. p. 533. 


» In Ruſhworth the words are, “When the lords and commons in pu 
liament,” Ruſhworch, tom. IV. p. 534. 
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able neceſſity of putting his majeſty's ſubjects into a poſture 


Jof defence, for the ſafe-guard both of his majeſſy and his 
| people. 


« That the lords and commons fully, apprehending this 


danger, and being ſenſible of their own duty, to provide a 
ſuitable prevention, have in ſeveral petitions addicfted them - 
E {elves to his majeſty for the ordering and diſpoſing of t 


* 
La 


militia of the kingdom, in ſuch a way, as was agreed upon 


E by the wiſdom of both houſes to be moſt effictual and pro- 


per ſor the preſent exigents of the kingdom ; yet could not 


obtain it, but his majeſty did ſeveral times refule to give his 


2 


* 


of ſorrow to our ſubjects. 


roy M aflent thereunto. 


« That in this caſe of extreme danger, and of his majeſty's 


E refuſal, the ordinance agreed on by both houles for the mi- 
licia, doth oblige the pcople, and ought to be obeyed by the 
fundamental laws of this kingdom. 


« That ſuch perſons as ſhall be nominated deputy-licu- 
tenants, and approved of by both houſes, ſhall receive the 


commands of both houſes to take upon them to execute their 
olhces ©. 


| Theſe reſolutions were taken with great precipitation, for 
the two houtcs ad not yet received the king's anſwer to their 


declaration of the gth of March, But as by his laſt meſſige 


the king hed ſufficiently ſhewn, he intended not to depart 


from his right concerning the militia, they thought it need- 


I-{s to wait for a more particular notification. Some time 


after, the King {ent them this anſwer in form of a decla- 


ration. 


&© The king's declaration to both houſes of parliament, in 


anſwcr to that preſented to him at Newmarket, March g, 
i641-2*. 


«© THOUGH the declaration lately preſented to us at 
Newmarket from both our houſes of parliament, be of fo 
ſtrange a nature, in reſpect of what we exp*A«<d, (alter ſo 
many acts of grace and tavour to our people) and fome ca- 
preflions in it fo different from the uſual language to princes, 
that we might we'! take a very long time to conſider it: Yet 
the clearneſs and uprightne!s of our conſcience to God, and 
love to our ſubjects, hath ſupplied us with a ſpeedy anſwer, 
and our unalterable affection to our people, prevailed with us 
to ſuppreſs that paſhon, which might well enough become us 
upon ſuch an invitation. 

% We have conſidered our anſwer of the iſt of this 
month at Theobalds, which is urged to have given ſuſt cauſe 
Whoſocver looks over that meſ— 
ſage, (which was in effect to tell us, that if we would not 


join with them in an act we conceived prejudicial and danger- 


tous to us and the whole kingdom, they would make a law 
without us, and impoſe it upon our people) will not think 
that ſudden anſwer can be excepted to. 
Me have little encouragement to replies of this nature, 
when we are told of how little value our words are like to 
be with you; though they come accompanied with all the 
actions of love and juſtice, (where there is room for actions 
to accompany them) yet we cannot but diſavow the having 
any ſuch evil council and counſcllors to our Knowledge, as 
are mentioned; and if any ſuch be diſcovered, we will leave 
them to the cenſure and judgment of our parliament : In the 
mean time we could wiſh, that our own immediate actions 
which we avow, and our honour, might not be fo roughly 
cenſured and wounded, under that common ſtile of cvil 
counſellors, 

“Fot our faithful and zealous afſection for the true pro- 


te ſtant proteſion, and our reſolution to concur with our par- 


Hiament in any poffible courſe for the propagation of it, and 
the ſuppreſſion of popery, we can ſay no more than we have 
already expreſſed in our declaration to all our loving ſubjects, 
Ppubliſhed in Ircland by the advice of our privy-council, in 
Which we endeavoured to make as lively a confeſſion of our- 
cit in this point, as we were able, being moſt affured, that 
the conſtant practice of our life hath been anſwerable there- 
punto; and therefore we did rather expect a teſtimony and 
packnowledgement of ſuch our zeal and piety, than thoſe ex- 
Preſſions we met with in this declaration of any deſign of al- 
tering religion in this kingdom; and we do (out of the inno— 
cence of our ſoul) with, that the judgments of heaven may be 
m miteſted upon thoſe who have, or had any ſuch deſign. (1.) 
Remark (1.) This article of the king's anſwer ſeems very 
Neak. For the parliament having ſet forth, in their declara- 
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{ 
and arc {til} ready to venture our royal perſon tor their re- 
demption; well knowing, that as we arc 
account to almighty God, for any neglect of our duty, or 
thor pretcrvation. (3. 

Rem. (3.) The king continues here to clear melt from 
the ſuſpicions conceived of him with regard % tt! nd, by 
generals and his own teftimony. But thele proots takcu from 
his word, and his other outward demonſtrations, were not 
ſufficicat to ſatisty every one. The parliantent did not accuſe 
him of being wanting in expteſſions of zeal for the reducing 
of Ireland, but of really neglecting it. 

For the manifold attempts to provoke our late army, and 
the army of the Scots, and to raite the faction in the city of 
London, and other parts of the kingdom; if it be ſaid, as 
relating to us, we cannot without great indignation ſuffer 
ourlelves to be reproached, to have intended the leaſt force 
or threatening to our parhament, as the being privy to the 
bringing up of the army would imply ; whereas we call God 
to witneſs, we never had any ſuck thought, or knew of any 
ſuch reſolution concerning our late army. (4.) 

Rem. (4.) We'have ſecn in the account of that conſpiracy 
what were the ſeveral projects of the conſpirators, and that 
indeed they came to no reſolution, particularly as to the 
bringing up the army to London. The king certainly Knew 
all the circumſtances of the plot, but as there was no- 
thing reſolved, he artfully contines himſelf here to the de- 
nying that he was privy to any reſolution, which is very 
true, for there was no reſolution taken, But however, be 
knew of the defign in general to gain the army, of which he 
lays not a word. 

“For the pctition ſhewed to us by captain Legg, we well 
remember the fame, and the occaſion of that conference; 
captain Legg being lately come out of the North, and re- 
pairing to us at Whitehall ; we aſxcd him ol the ſtate of 
our army, and (after ſome relation made of it) he told us, 
that the commanders and officers of the ariny bad a mind to 
petition the parliament, as others of our people had don“, 
and ſhewed us the copy of a petition, which we read, and 
finding it to be very humble, deſiring the parliamen: might 
receive no interruption in the retormation of the church and 
ſtate, to the model of queen Elizabeth's days; we told him, 
we ſai no harm in it; whereupon he replied, that he believed 
all the officers in the army would like ir, only he thought 
fir Jacob Aſhly would be unwilling to fign it, out of fear 
that it might diſpleaſe us. We then read the petition over 
again, and then oblcrving that neither in matter or form, WE 
conceived it could poſſibly give juſt cauſe of offence, we de- 


keeper Littleton, concurring with them, Whitelock, p. 57. 


4 This declaration is without date, it was ſent from York a few days afe 
ter coming thither, Clarendon, tom. I. p. 367. 
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livered it to him again, bidding him give it to fir Jacob Afhly, 
for whoſe ſatisfa&tion we had written C. R. upon it, to teſtity 
our approbation : and we wiſh that the petition might be ſeen 
and publiſhed, and then we believe it will appear no danger- 
ous one, nor a juſt ground for the leaſt jealouſies or miſap- 
prehenſion. (5.) i 

Rem. (f.) If we compare what the king ſays here of the 
contents of this petition, with that inſerted by the lord Cla— 
rendon in his hiſtory, we ſhall find the lord Clarendon's pe- 
tition cannot be the ſame as that ſigned, by the king with 
C. R. The king's word muſt be taken, to believe that this 
petition had nothing in it prejudicial to the parliament, For 
hitherto it has never appeared. 

« For Mr. Jermin, it is well known that he was gone 
from Whitehall, before we received the defires of both 
houſes for the reſtraint of our ſervants, neither returned he 
thither, or paſſed over by any warrant granted by us atter 
that time. (6.) 

Rem. (6.) It is certain, Jermin went beyond fea by the 
king's warrant. It may be, the king had granted the warrant 
before he received the parliament's petition : but the parlia- 
ment pretended the warrant was antedated. 

For the breach of privilege in the accuſation of the lord 
Kimbolton, and the five members of the houſe of commons, 
we thought we had given ſo ample ſatis faction in our ſeveral 
meſſages to that purpoſe, that it ſhould be no more preſſed 
againſt us; being confident, if the breach of privilege had 
been greater than ever before offered, our acknowledgement 
and retraction hath been greater than ever king hath given; 
beſides the not examining how many of our privileges have 
been invaded in defence and vindication of the other ; and 
therefore we hoped our true and earneſt proteſtation in our 
anſwer to your order concerning the militia, would fo far 
have ſatisſicd ygu of our intentions then that you would no 
more have entertained any imagination of any other deſign 
than we there expreſſed. (7.) 5 

Rem. (7.) The king was much miſtaken in imagining that 
bare proteſtations were capable of ſatisfying the parliament of 
the ſincerity of his intentions. Nay, the very declaration 
he was anſwering, might have convinced him of the contrary, 
ſince it was there {aid in plain terms, his word was not to be 
relied on. 

% But why the liſting of ſo many officers, and entertain- 
ing them at Whitchall, ſhould be miſ-conſtrued, we much 
marvel, when it is notoriouſly known, the tumults of Weſt— 


minſter were ſo great, and their demeanours ſo ſcandalous and 


ſeditious, that we had good cauſe to ſuppoſe our own perſon 
and thoſe of our wife and children, to be in apparent danger, 
and therefore we had great reaſon to appoint a guard about 
us, and to accept the dutiful tender of the ſervices of any of 
our loving ſubjects, which was all we did to the gentlemen 
of the inns of court. 

« For the lord Digby, we aſſure you on the word of a 
king, that he had not our warrant to paſs the ſeas, and had 
left our court before we ever heard of the vote of the houſe 
of commons, or had any cauſe to imagine, that his abſence 
would have been excepted againſt. 

What your advertiſements are from Rome, Venice, Paris, 
and other parts, or what the pope's nuncio ſolicits the kings 
of France or Spain to do, or from what perſons ſuch infor- 
mations come to you, or how the credit and reputation of 
ſuch perſons have been ſifted and examined, we know not; 
but are confident no ſober, honeſt man in our kingdoms can 
believe, that we are ſo deſperate, or ſo ſenſeleſs to entertain 
ſuch deſigns, as would not only bury this our kingdom in 
ſudden diſtraction and ruin, but our own name and poſterity 
in perpetual ſcorn and infamy ; and therefore we could have 
wiſhed, that in matters of ſo high and tender a nature. (where- 
with the minds of our good ſubjects muſt needs be ſtartled) 
all the expreſſions were fo plain and eaſy, that nothing might 
ſtick with them with reflection upon us, fince you thought 
fit to publith it all. 

And having now dealt thus plainly and freely with you 
by way of anſwer to the particular grounds of your fears, we 
hope (upon a due conſideration, and weighing both toge- 
ther) you will not find the grounds to be of that moment to 
beget, or longer to continue a miſunderſtanding betwixt us, 
or force you to apply yourſclyes to the uſe of any other 
power than what the law hath given vou, the which we al- 
ways intend ſhall be the meaſure of our own Power. and ex- 

YeEt it ſhall be the rule of our ſubjects obedience. 

« Concerning our fears and jealouſies; as we had no inten- 

tion of accufing you, h are we ſure no words ſpoken by us 
on the ſudden) at Theobalds, will bear that interpretation. 
We ſaid, for our reſidence near you, we with it might be ſo 
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ſafe and honourable, that we had no cauſe to abſent ours 
from Whitehall; and how this can be a breach of privil-,.. 
of parliament, we cannot underſtand. We explained cu 
meaning in our anſwer at Newmarket, at the preſ{entaticn e. 
this declaration, concerning the printed ſeditious pamph cr, 
and ſermons, and the great tumults at Weſtminſter ; and v 
muſt appeal to you and all the world, whether we mig. 
not juſtly-ſuppole ourfelt in danger of either: and it „. 
were now at Whitehall, what ſecurity have we that the l. 
ſhall not be again, eſpecially if any delinquents of that nature 
have been apprehended by the miniſters of juſtice, and been 10. 
ſcucd by the people, and ſo as yet eſcape unpuniſhed ? If 1g 
have not been informed of the ſeditious words uſed in, and the 
circumſtances ot thoſe tumults, and will appoint ſome way fer 
the examination of them, we will require ſome of our lcary. 
ed council to attend with ſuch evidence as may fatisfy yon; 
and till that be done, or ſome other courſe be taken for gy, 
{ccurity, you cannot (with reaſon) wonder that we int»; 
not to be, where we moſt dchred to be. 

* And can there yet want evidence of our hearty an 
importunate defire to join with our parliament and all ou. 
faithful ſubjects, in detence of the religion and public £04, 
of the kingdom? Have we given you no other ecarnc{? he 
words, to ſecure you of theſe deſires? The very remon— 
ſtrance, of the houſe of commons (publiſhed in November 
laſt) of the ſtate of the kingdom, allows us a more real testi. 
mony of our good affections than words: that remonſtrance 
valued our acts of grace and juſtice (8.) at ſo high a rat 
that it declared the kingdom to be then a gainer, though 


Ky J 


charged itlelt by bills of ſubſidies, and poll- money, witl: tl. | 


levy of fix hundred thouſand pounds, beſides the contracting 
of a debt to our Scotch ſubjects of two hundred and twenty 
thouſand pounds. (9.) 

Rem. (8.) Hitherto the king had ſpoken of his aſſont t 


the acts of this parliament, but as acts of grace, He began 
1 


in this paper to add, of juſtice. 


Rem. (9.) It is true the nation had been great gainers hy | 


theſe acts of grace and juſtice. 
preſent as a convincing proof of his love for his people, hi; 
conſent that the illegal taxes of his own impoſing ſhould be 
aboliſhed, and the monopolies authoriſed by himſelf ſappre!. 
ſed. Eſpecially as it was not entirely in his power to reful: 
his aſſent, | 

Are the bills for the triennial parliament, relinquiſhing 
our title of impoſing upon merchandize, and power of pre. 
fing ſoldiers, for the taking away the ſtar- chamber, and high. 
commiſſion- courts, for the regulating the council-table, bu: 
words? Are the bills for the foreſt, the ſtannery-courts, the 
clerk of the market, and the taking away the votes of the 
biſhops out of the lords houſe, but words ? Laſtly, what 


greater earneſt of our truſt and reliance on our parliamc! | 


could or can we give, than the paſſing of a bill for the continu» 
ance of this preſent parliament ? The length of which ue 
hope will never alter the nature of parliaments, and the con- 
ſtitution of this kingdom, or invite our ſubje&s ſo much to 


abuſe our confidence, as to eſteem any thing fit for this par- | 
liament to do, which were not, if it were in our power to | 
And after all theſe, and many other | 


diflolve it to-morrow. 
acts of grace on our part (that we might be ſure of a perfect 
reconciliation betwixt us and all our ſubjects) we have offered 


and are ſtill ready to grant, a free and general pardon, | 


ample as yourſelves ſhall think fit. Now if theſe be not rc!! 
expreſſions of the affection of our ſoul, for the public goo! 


But the king could not rc. | 


* 


of our kingdom, we muſt confeſs, that we want {ill : 


manifeſt them. (10.) 


Rem. (10.) A ſort of ſophiſtry runs quite through this a. 


ticle, confiſting in the ſuppoſition that the king bad content. 


* 


ed to all theſe acts, out of love and affection for his people, 


which few perſons believed. Beſides, all theſe acts having 


— — 


been made only to ſuppreſs the abuſes introduced by the king 


himſelf, there was no occaſion, it ſeems, to talk ſo much 0 
them, | 


Jo conclude (although we think our anſwer already ful | 


to that point) concerning our return to London; we att 


willing to declare, that we look upon it as a matter of 5 
great weight, as with reference to the affairs of this king: | 
dom, and our own inclinations and defires, that if all de 


can fay or do can raiſe a mutual confidence (the only wah, 
with God's bleſſing, to make us all happy) and by your en- 
couragement the laws of the land, and the government 0. 
the city of London, may recover ſome life for our ſecurit!, 
we will overtake your defires, and be as ſoon with you as 500 
can with ; and in the mean time we will be ſure that neithe! 
the buſineſs of Ireland, or any other advantage for this king 
dom, thall ſuffer through our default, or by our N 
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Tones. 4 ay beſt advance the pcace, honour, and profperity 
To; his n ion.“ 


z toe the parliament received this anſwer, they ſent ano- 


DP pe lun to the King in reply to his ſudden antwer to the 
E 1-clacation delivered at Newmarket, Though theſe anſwers 
Jandl replies be long and full of repetitions, yet I think it ne— 
Neetfiry to inſert them at large, that the reader may be able to 
E pals an impartial judgment upon this quarrel, For in ffurs 
Jof this nature, and cih. cially 19 this which has given birth to 
two parties 1:1] fublilting in England, there is great danger 
ſof being miſl-d, it the honeſty and prejudices of the hiflo— 
Iriuns, who are all of one or other party, be relied on. It 
Weill be better theretore to leave the reader at liberty to judge 
upon the parties own papers. Here follows the pärliament's 
petition. 


& May it pleaſe your majeſty, 

[1642] * YOUR majeſty's loyal ſubjects, the lords and 
commons in pulament, cannot conceive, that the declaration 
hich your mif-lly received from us at Newmarket, was 
Wuch as did d-lerve- that cenfure, your majeſty was pleased 
to lay upon us in that ſpeech, which your majeſty made to 
pur commi'tces there, and ſent in writing to both houſes ; 
bur addreſs therein being accompanied with plainnets, hu- 
mility, and faithfulneſs, we thought more proper tor the 
removing the dittraction of the kingdom, than it we had 
then p:occedec according to your majeſty's meſſage ot the 
oth of January, by which your majeſty was plealed to 
Hefire, that we would declire, what we intended to do for 
Four majeſty, and what we expected to be done tor our- 
ſclvcs; in both which we haye been very much hindred by 
Four majeſty's denial to fecure us, and the alle kingdom, 
15 ditpoling the mi'itia, as we had divers times moſt hum— 
Þly petition d; and yet we have not been alloget her negli— 
gent of either, having lately made good proceedings, in 
preparing a book of rates to be patled in a bill of tunnage 
aud poundage; an likewiſe the molt material heads of thote 
humble defi es, which we intend to make to your mijefly, 
for the good and contentment of your majclty, and your 


4 1 but none of theſe could be perfected before the 


ingelom be put into ſafety, by ſettling the militia : and 
until your majeſty ſhall be. pleaſed to concur with your 
parliament in thefſ2 neceſſary things, we hold it impothble 
for you to give the world, or your people, ſuch ſatistaction 
Concerning the fears and jealouſics which we have exprelied, 
as we hope your majeſty bath already received, touching 
That exception, which you were pleaſcd to make to Mr. 
Pym's ſpeech. 

As for your majeſty's fears and doubts, the ground 
hereof is from ſeditious pamphlers and ſermons, we thall 
dc as careful to enileavour the removal, as ſoon as we tha!ll 
pnderſtand what pamphlets and ſermons are by your majaſty 
Intended, as we have been to prevent all dangerous tumul:s. 
And if any extraordinary concourſe of people out of the 
Tv of Weſtminſter, had the face and ſhew of tumult and 
Unger in your majeſty's apprehenſion, it will appear to 
bo cauſed by your majeſty's denial of ſuch a guard to your 
13 as they might have cauſe to confide in; and 
Dy taking into Whirechall ſuch a gvard for you: felf, as gave 
gui cauſe of jealouſy to the parliament, and of terror and 
dilence to your people; we ſeck nothing but your majeſty's 
Honour, and the peace and proſperity of vour King'ioms ; 
bud we are heartily ſorry we have ſuch plentiful matter of 
en aniwer to that queſtion, Whether you had violited our 
Raus 2 

| © We beſeech your majeſty to remember, that the govern- 
ment of this kingdom, as it was in a great part managed by 
Four miniſters, before the beginning of this parliament, 
TKonſitted of m ny continued and multiplied acts of violation 
WO! the laws; the wounds whereof were ſcarccly healed, when 


the extremity of all thoſe violations was far exceeded, by the 
Yate ſtrange and unhcard-of breach of our laws, in the accu- 
Y:tion of the lord Kimbolton, and five members of the com- 
mons houſe, and in the proceedings thereupon, for which we 
have received no full ſatisfaction. 

To your majeſty's next queſtion, whether you had de- 
nied any bill, for the caſe and ſecurity of your ſubjects,, we 
gviſh we could flop in the midſt of our anſwer ; that with 
much thankfulneſs we acknowledge, that your majeſty hath 
Paffed many good bills, full of contentment and advantage to 


Your people; but truth and neceſſity inforceth us to add this, 


Without date. 


It was ſent back by the ſame hands that brought 
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being fo far rom repenting the acts our juſtice and grace, 
Jh ca we have already pertormed to our people, that we 
malt wit“ the fame alacrity be {till ready to add ſuch ney 


that even in or about the time of paſſing thoſe bills, ſome 
deſign or other hath been on foot; which it it had tagen 
effect, would not only have deprived us of the fruit of thote 
bells, but have reduced us to a worſe condition of contuſion, 
thin that wherein the parliament found us. 

Anh it your majeſty had aſked us the third queſtion, in- 
t mated in that ſpeech, What we had done for yourſelt ? 
Our anſwer would have been much mote eaſy, Th we had 
paid two armies, whetewith the kingdom was bu: thened lat 
year ; and hive undergone the charge of the war in Ireland, 
at this time, when through many other exceſlive churges and 
preflures, your ſubjects have been cxhaulted, and the flock 
of the kingdom very much diminiſhed ; which great :miſchiets, 
and the charges thereupon enſuing, have been occutions4 by 
the evil countels fo powerful with your majeſty, which have, 
and will, coſt this Kingdom more than two me ions, all 
which, in juſtice, ought to have been borne by your 
nmjoſtv. f 

As for that free and general pardon vour majeſty has 
been pleaſed to offer, it can be no ſecurity to our tears and 
jerlouti s, for which your majeſtv ſeems to propound it be- 
caule they arite not from any guilt of our own actions, but 
trom the evil defigns and attempts of others. 

Jo this our bumble anfvcr to that ſpeech, we defire to 
add an information, which we lately received from the de- 
putv-governor of the merchant-adventurers at Rotterdam in 
Holland, that an unknown : erfon, app: riumng to the lord 
D'gby, did lately fol.c.t ons James Henetv, a mariner, to 
90 to Leno e, and to take charge Of a ip in the ticet of 
the King of Denina k, there propared, which he {houll con- 


duct to Hu'l; in wh ch fleet hkexile, ho taidy a ercar any 
was to be tranſported : and although we are not aht to vive 


credit to informations of this nuturc dete Ca4nno: : Mog ner 
think it tit to be neglected; but that it may juſtly add ſome— 
what to the weight of our fears and jea'outics, confidoring 
with what circumflances it is accompanied, w th the lord 
I:gby's preceding expteſſions in his letter to her 14a ty and 
fir Lewis Dives, and your mMujefty's ſucceeding courte ot 
withdrawing vyourlelf northwards from your pa:lamanr, in 
a manner very ſuitable and correſpondent to that evil coun— 
eil, which we doubt will make much deeper impreſſion in 
the generality of your people M and) theretore, we nmoſt hun IV 
advite and beicech vour majeſty, for the procuring and tettlint 
the confidence of your parliament, and all your tahjects, on 
tor the other important reaſons concerning the recovery of 
Ireland, and fccuring this kingdom, which have been tor- 
merly preſented to your majeſty; you will be graciouily 
pleated (with all convenient ſpecd) to retmin to theſe parts, 
and to cloſe with the counſe and deſire of your parliamment, 
where vou fiiall find their dutitul aft &trons and «ndeavours 
ready to attend your majeſty with ſuch entertainment, as 
hall not only give your majelly juſt cauſe of ſecurity in their 
faith tulnets, but other manifold evidences of their carneſt in- 
tentions and endeavours to advance 10ur majcity's ſervice, 
honour, and contentment, and to eftablith it upon the ſure 
foundation of the peace and proſperity of all your king- 
doms.“ 

This petition was preſented to the king at Vork, the 26th 
of March. He had now ſent his anſwer to the declaration of 
both houſes, and therefore mentions it in his anſwer to 
this laſt petition. 


© The king's anſwer ©. 

% IF you would have had the patience to have expected 
our anſwer to your laſt declaration, (which confidering the 
nz ure of it, hath not been long in coming) we believe you 
would have faved yourſelves the labour of ſaying much of 
this meſſage; and we could-with, that our privileges in all 
parts were lo ſtated, that this way of correſpondence might 
be preſerved with that freedom which hath been uſed of old; 
for we mult tell you, that if you may aſk any thing of us by 
meſſage or petition, and in what language (how unuſual ſo— 
ever) you think fir, and we muſt neither deny the thing you 
aſk, nor give a reaſon why we cannot grant it, without being 
taxed with breaking your privileges, or being counſelled by 
thoſe who are enemies of the peace of the kingdom, and 
favourers of the Irith rebellion (for we have ſeen your printed 
votes, upon our meilage from Huntingdon) you will reduce 
all our anſwers hereafter into a very little room: in plain 
Engliſh, it is to take away the freedom of our vote, which 
were we but a ſubject were high injuſtice ; but being your 
king, we leave all the world to judge what it is. (1.) 

Remark (1.) The parliament ſuppoſed an imminent dan- 
ger, which obliged them to act in an unuſual manner, and 


the petition, Clarendon, tom, I. p. 369. 
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livered it to him again, bidding him give it to fir Jacob Aſlily, 
for whoſe ſatisfaction we had written C. R. upon it, to teſtify 
our approbation : and we wiſh that the petition might be ſeen 
and publiſhed, and then we believe it will appear no danger- 
ous one, nor a juſt ground for the leaſt jealouſies or miſap- 
prehenſion. (5.) ; 

Rem. (F.) If we compare what the king ſays here of the 
contents of this petition, with that inſerted by the lord Cla- 
rendon in his hiſtory, we ſhall find the lord Clarendon's pe— 
tition cannot be the ſame as that ſigned, by the king with 
C. R. The king's word muſt be taken, to believe that this 
petition had nothing in it prejudicial to the parliament. For 
hitherto it has never appeared, 

« For Mr. Jermin, it is well known that he was gone 
from Whitehall, before we received the defires of both 
bouſes for the reſtraint of our ſervants, neither returned he 
thither, or paſſed over by any warrant granted by us after 
that time. (6.) 

Rem. (6.) It is certain, Jermin went beyond fea by the 
king's warrant. It may be, the king had granted the warrant 
before he reccived the parliament's petition : but the parlia- 
ment pretended the warrant was antedated. 

« For the breach of privilege in the accuſation of the lord 
Kimbolton, and the five members of the houſe of commons, 
we thought we had given ſo ample ſatisfaCtion in our ſeveral 
meſſages to that purpoſe, that it ſhould be no more preſſed 
againſt us; being confident, if the breach of privilege had 
been greater than ever before offered, our acknowledgement 
and retraction hath been greater than ever king hath given; 
beſides the not examining how many of our privileges have 
been invaded in defence and vindication of the other ; and 
therefore we hoped our true and earneſt proteſtation in our 
anſwer to your order concerning the militia, would fo far 
have ſatisfied you of our intentions then that you would no 
more have entertained any imagination of any other deſign 
than we there expreſſed. (7.) 5 

Rem. (J.) The king was much miſtaken in imagining that 
bare proteſtations were capable of ſatisfying the parliament of 
the ſincerity of his intentions. Nay, the very declaration 
he was anſwering, might have convinced him of the contrary, 
ſince it was there {aid in plain terms, his word was not to be 
relied on. 

« But why the liſting of ſo many officers, and entertain- 
ing them at Whitehall, ſhould be miſ-conſtrued, we much 
marvel, when it is notoriouſly known, the tumults of Weſt- 
minſter were ſo great, and their demeanours ſo ſcandalous and 


ſeditious, that we had good cauſe to ſuppoſe our own perſon. 


and thoſe of our wife and children, to be in apparent danger, 
and therefore we had great reaſon to appoint a guard about 
us, and to accept the dutiful tender of the ſervices of any of 
our loving ſubjects, which was all we did to the gentlemen 
of the inns of court. 

« For the lord Digby, we aſſure you on the word of a 
king, that he had not our warrant to paſs the ſeas, and had 
left our court before we ever heard of the vote of the houſe 
of commons, or had any cauſe to imagine, that his abſence 
would have been excepted againſt. 

«© What your advertiſements are from Rome, Venice, Paris, 
and other parts, or what the pope's nuncio ſolicits the kings 
of France or Spain to do, or from what perſons ſuch infor- 
mations come to you, or how the credit and reputation of 
ſuch perſons have been fifted and examined, we know not ; 
but are confident no ſober, honeſt man in our kingdoms can 
believe, that we are ſo deſperate, or ſo ſenſeleſs to entertain 
ſuch deſigns, as would not only bury this our kingdom in 
ſudden diftraction and ruin, but our own name and poſterity 


in perpetual ſcorn and infamy ; and therefore we could have 


wiſhed, that in matters of fo high and tender a nature (where- 
with the minds of our good ſubjects muſt needs be ſtartled) 
all the expreſſions were ſo plain and eaſy, that nothing might 
ſtick with them with reflection upon us, fince you thought 
fit to publiſh it all. 

And having now dealt thus plainly and freely with you 
by way of anſwer to the particular grounds of your fears, we 
hope (upon a due conſiceration, and weighing both toge- 
ther) you will not find the grounds to be of that moment to 
beget, or longer to continue a miſunderſtanding betwixt us, 
or force you to apply yourſelves to the uſe of any other 
power than what the law hath given you, the which we al- 
ways intend ſhall be the meaſure of our own power. and ex- 
pect it ſhall be the rule of our ſubjects obedience, 

Concerning our fears and jealouſies; as we had no inten- 
tion of accuſing you, {5 are we ſure no words ſpoken by us 
(on the ſudden) at Theobalds, will bear that interpretation. 
We ſaid, for our reſidence near you, we with it might be ſo 
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ſafe and honourable, that we had no cauſe to abſent ourſ.1; 
from Whitehall; and how this can be a breach of privyil.,.. 
of parliament, we cannot underſtand, We explained our 
meaning in our anſwer at Newmark-t, at the preſentation o. 
this declaration, concerning the printed ſedit'ous pamphlet, 
and ſermons, and the great tumults at Weſtminſter ; and 1. 
muſt appeal to you and all the world, whether we mig 
not juſtly ſuppole ourfelt in danger of either: and if 
were now at Whitehall, what ſecurity have we that the ih 
ſhall not be again, eſpecially if any delinquents of that natuse 
have been apprehended by the minifters of juſtice, and been ve. 
ſcucd by the people, and lo as vet eſcape unpuniſhed ? If 1g 
have not been informed of the ſeditious words uſed in, and the 
circumſtances ot thoſe tumults, and will appoint ſome way ter 
the examination of them, we will require ſome of our lcars. 
ed council to attend with ſuch evidence as may fatisfy yon; 
and till that be done, or ſome other courſe be taken for gy; 
ſecurity, you cannot (with reaſon) wonder that we inten; 
not to be, where we moſt dcfired to be. 

* And can there yet want evidence of our hearty a, 
importunate defire to join with our parliament and all gu. 
faithful ſubjects, in defence of the religion and public £044 
of the kingdom? Have we given you no other earnet? he 
words, to ſecure you. of theſe deſires? The very remon. 
ſtrance, of the houſe of commons (publiſhed in November 
laſt) of the ſtate of the kingdom, allows us a more real testi. 
mony of our good affections than words: that remonſtr:in: 
valued our acts of grace and juſtice (8.) at ſo high a rite, 
that it declared the kingdom to be then a gainer, though! 
charged itſelf by bills of ſubſidies, and poll-money, with the 


levy of fix hundred thouſand pounds, beſides the contracting 


of a debt to our Scotch ſubjects of two hundred and twenty 
thouſand pounds. 


Rem. (8.) Hitherto the king had ſpoken of his ant ty | 
the acts of this parliament, but as acts of grace, He beg 


in this paper to add, of juſtice. 

Rem. (9.) It is true the nation had been great gainers hy 
theſe acts 'of grace and juſtice. 
preſent as a convincing proof of his love for his people, hi 
conſent that the illegal taxes of his own impoſing ſhould |: 
aboliſhed, and the monopolies authoriſed by himſelf ſuppre/. 


ſed. Eſpecially as it was not entirely in his power to refuſ | 


his aſſent, | 
Are the bills for the triennial parliament, relinquiſhing 


our title of impoſing upon merchandize, and power of pre. | 


fing ſoldiers, for the taking away the ſtar-chamber, and high. 
commiſhon-courts, for the regulating the council-table, bu: 
words? Are the bills for the foreſt, the ſtannery-courts, the 
clerk of the market, and the taking away the votes of the 
biſhops out of the. lords houſe, but words? Laſtly, whit 
greater earneſt of our truſt and reliance on our parliamant 
could or can we give, than the paſſing of a bill for the continu: 
ance of this preſent parliament ? The length of which us 
hope will never alter the nature of parliaments, and the con- 


But the king could not rc. | 


ſtitution of this kingdom, or invite our ſubjects ſo much to | 
abuſe our confidence, as to eſteem any thing fit for this p. 
liament to do, which were not, if it were in our Power to | 
diſſolve it to-morrow. And after all theſe, and many othe: | 
acts of grace on our part (that we might be ſure of a pertc& 
reconciliation betwixt us and all our ſubje&s) we have offered 
and are ſtill ready to grant, a free and general pardon, 8 
ample as yourſelves ſhall think fit. Now if theſe be not te 
expreſſions of the affection of our ſoul, for the public godd 
of our kingdom, we muſt confeſs, that we want {ill 9 
manifeſt them. (10.) q 


Rem. (10.) A ſort of ſophiſtry runs quite through this | 


ticle, conſiſting in the ſuppoſition that the king had content. 


ed to all theſe acts, out of love and affection for his people, 
which few perſons believed. Beſides, all theſe acts having 
been made only to ſuppreſs the abuſes introduced by the king | 
himſelf, there was no occaſion, it ſeems, to talk ſo much © | 
them. | 
Jo conclude (although we think our anſwer already full | 
to that point) concerning our return to London; we att 
willing to declare, that we look upon it as a matter of © 
great weight, as with reference to the affairs of this king Þ 


, . . 1 . . 
dom, and our own inclinations and deſires, that if all se! 


can fay or do can raiſe a mutual confidence (the only Wa", 
with God's bleſſing, to make us all happy) and by your en. 
couragement the laws of the land, and the government 0 
the city of London, may recover ſome life for our ſecurit!; 
we will overtake your defires, and be as ſoon with you as 100 
can with; and in the mean time we will be ſure that neithe! 
the buſineſs of Ireland, or any other advantage for this king- 
dom, ſhall ſufler through our default, or by our abſence : 
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t being ſo far from repenting the acts our juſtice and grace, 
lege W wh ca we h we already pertormeg to gur people, that we 
Ul 2 ſhall wit! the fame alacrity be ftill ready to add ſuch nev 
n 0. W ones, 2» May beſt advance the prace, honour, and proſperity 
letz . ol th. ? tion.“ ; 
[wa z oe the parliament received this anſwer, they ſent ano- 
ig! ther pe it ion to the King in reply to his ſudden aglwer to the 
We E1cclaration delivered at Newmarket, Though theſe anſwers 
like Jandl replies by long and tull of repetitions, yet I think it ne— 
Uure retliry to inſert them at large, that the reader may be able to 
n re. Fpals an impartial judgment upon this quarrel, For in ars 
vou dot this nature, and cipectally ia this which has given birth to 
d the two parties 1] ſubſiſting in England, there is great danger 
y tor Jof being miſled, it the honeſty and prejudices of the hiſto— 
earn. Erians, who are all of one or other party, be relied on. It 
you; | well be better theretore to leave the reader at liberty to judge 
ob | upon the parties Own papers. Here follows the pariiament's 
mend petition. 
Fe ; & May it pleale your majeſty, 
L oy [1642] © YOUR majeſty's loyal ſubjects, the lords and 
god commons in puhament, cannot conceive, that the declaration 
ſt bu &;hich your mifeſty received from us at Newmarket, was 
mon. ſuch as did deletve that cenſure, your majeſty was plate 
*mbe to lay upon us in that ſpeech, which your majeſty made to 
teſti⸗ dur commi tees there, and ſent in writing to both houles ; 
trance dur addreſs herein being accompanied with plainnets, hu— 
rate, mility, and faithfulneſs, we thought more proper tor the 
gh it removing the diitraction of the kingdom, than it we had 
ti the | then proccede. according to your majeſty's metlage ot the 
acting goth of January, by which your majeſty was plealed t9 
vienty Hefire, that we would declare, what we intended to do for 
| Four majeſty, and what we expected to be done tor our- 
ent to ves; in both which we have been very much hindred by 
began our majeſty's dental to fecure us, and the whole kingdom, 
i ditpoling the mititia, as we had divers times moſt hum— 
ers by Þl y petition d; and yet we have not been aliogether n li- 
10t re- gent of either, having lately made good proceedings, in 
le, his reparing a book of rates to be patled in a bill of tunnage 
uld be and poundage; an likewiſe the moſt material heads of thote 
1pprel- humble uot es, which we intend to make to your mijelly, 
\ Iefule for the good and contentment of your majelty, and your 
eople ; but none of theſe could be perfected before the 
uiſhing 3 be put into ſafety, by ſettling the militia: and 
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until! your majeſty ſhall be pleaſed to concur with your 
parliament in theſ{2 neceſſary things, we hold it impoſßble 
for you to give the world, or your people, fuch ſatistaction 
Concerning the fears and jealouſics which we have exprelicd, 
ds we hope your majeſty hath already received, touching 
that exception, which you were pleaſcd to make ro Mr, 
Py m's ſpeech. 
As for your majeſty's fears and doubts, the ground 
Fhcreot is from ſeditious pamphlets and fermons, we ſhall 
pe as careful to endeavour the removal, as ſoon as we fhall 
pnderſtand what pamphlets and ſermons are by your m1z-lty 
nrended, as we have been to prevent all dangerous tumul's. 
nl if any extraordinary concourſe of people out of the 
y of Wellmintter, had the face and ſhew of tumult and 
Dinger in your majeſty's apprehenſion, it will appear to 
Pe cauſed by your majeſty's denial of ſuch a guard to vour 
aroma as they might have cauſe to confide in; and 
y raking into Whirechall ſuch a guard for your i: If, as gave 
yi cauſe of jealouſy to the parliament, and of terror and 
dilence to your people; we feck nothing but your majeſty's 
honour, and the peace and proſperity of your king'loms; 
Þnd we are heartily forry we have ſuch plentiful matter of 
In aniwer to that queſtion, Whether you had violited our 
Jaws ? 
© We beſcech your majeſty to remember, that the govern- 
ment of this kingdom, as it was in a great part managed by 
Four miniſters, before the beginning of this parliament, 
Fons ſted of many continued and multiplied acts of violation 
pf the laws; the wounds whereof were ſcarcely healed, when 
Wie extremity of all thoſe violations was far exceeded, by the 
Jate ſtrange and unhcard-of breach of our laws, in the accu- 
tion of the lord Kimbolton, and five members of the com- 
=_ houſe, and in the proceedings there upon, for which we 
have received no full ſatis faction. 
i Jo your majeſty's next queſtion, whether you had de- 
Micd any bill, for the eaſe and ſecurity of your ſubjects, we 
iſh we could flop in the midſt of our anſwer; that with 
much thankfulneſs we acknowledge, that your majeſty hath 


4 


Paſfed many good bills, full of contentment and advantage to 


Hour people; but truth and neceſſity inforceth us to add this, 


* Without date. It was ſent back by the ſame hands, that brought 
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that even in or about the time of paſſing thoſe bills, fone 
deſign or other hath been on foot; which if it had ta cen 
effect, would not only have deprived us of the fruit of thole 
b I's, but have reduced us to a worſe condition of confuſion, 
thin that wherein the parliament found us. 

** Ani it vour majelty had aſked us the third queſtion, in— 
tmated in that ſpedth, What we had done for yourtelt ? 
Our anſwer would have been much more eaſy, Ihn we had 
paid two armies, whertewith the kingdom was butthened 1alt 
year ; and hive undergone the charge of the war in Ircland, 
at this time, when through many other exceſſive charges and 
preflures, your ſubjects bave been exhauſted, and the lock 
ot the kingdom very much diminiſhed; which great :niſchiets, 
and the Charges thereupon enſuing, have been occutione by 
the evil countels fo powerful wich your majeſty, which have, 
and will, colt this Kingdom more than two mil 'ions, all 
which, in juſtice, ought to have been borne by your 
niajoſtv. 

As for that free and general pardon your majeſty has 
been pleaſed to offer, it can be no ſecurity to cur tears and 
je ouf Ss, for which YOur m It {lv {ſeems to Pro{ ound it be- 
caule they aril not from any guilt of our own actions, but 
trom the evil defigns and attempts of others. 

Jo this our humble an{ver to that ſpeech, we defire to 
add an information, which we lately received trom the de- 
putv-governor of the merchant-adventurers at Rotterdam in 
Holland, that an unknown. crfon, app: riampg to the lord 
Digby, did lat: ly fol.c.t one James Henelv, a nariner, to 
po to Ellerore, and to take charge of a hip m th fleet of 
the King of Denma k, there prepated, which he {houk! con- 
duct to Hiu'l; in «4h ch fleet hkex:fe, he laid, a great any 
was to be tray{ported ; and although we are not aht to give 
credit to ntorinations of this n ture; vet Ke CUaNno! tog. Lex 
think it fit to be neglected ; but that it may juſtly add ſome— 
what to the weight of our fears and jca'vufics, contidcring 
with what circunflances it is accoinpanted, w th the lord 
Itoby's Prec. ding exprethons in his letter to het 1a. ity and 
fir Lewis Dives, and your mazeſty's ſucceeding. courte of 
withurawing vourlelt northwards from your pathament, in 
a manner very ſuitable and correſpondent to that cvil. coun- 
cil, which we doubt will make much deeper impreſſion in 
the generality of your, people; and therefore, we n oft hum!) ty 
adviie and beicech vour majeſty, for the procuring nd tettli 
the confidence of your parltament, and all your tahjects, ond 
tor the other import nt realons concerning the re COVely ot 
Ireland, and fſccuring this kingdom, which have been tor- 
merly preſented to your majeſty; you will be gractoutly 
pleaſed (with all convenient tpecd) ro return to theſe parts, 
and to cloſe with the counlel and defire of your parliamem, 
where you ſhall find their dutitul aft: trons and endeavours 
ready to attend your, majeltv with tuch entoitainment, as 
ſhall not only give your mazelly juſt cauſe of ſecurity in their 
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tarhbtulnets, but other manifold evidenccs of their carneft in— 


tentions and endeavours to advance vour majcity's fervice, 
honour, and contentment, and to eftablith it upon the ſure 
foundation of the peace and proſperity of all your king— 
doms.“ 

This petition was preſented to the king at Vork, the 26th 
of March. He had now ſent his anſwer to the declaration of 
both houſes, and therefore mentions it in his anſwer to 
this laſt petition. 


* The king's anſwer ©. 

“ IF you would have had the patience to have expceted 
our anſwer to your laſt declaration, (which confidering the 
nz ure of it, hath not been long in coming) we believe you 
would have faved yourſelves the labour of ſaying much of 
this meſſage; and we could with, that our privileges in all 
parts were lo ſtated, that this way of correſpondence might 
be preſerved with that freedom which hath been uled of old; 
for we mult tell vou, that if you may aſk any thing of us by 
meſſage or petition, and in what language (how unuſual ſo— 
ever) you think fir, and we mult neither deny the thing you 
aſk, nor give a reaſon why we cannot grant it, without being 
taxed with breaking your privileges, or being counſelled by 
thoſe who are enemies of the peace of the kingdom, and 
favourers of the Iriſh rebellion (for we have ſeen your printed 
votes, upon our meilage from Huntingdon) you will reduce 
all our anſwers hereafter into a very little room: in plain 
Engliſh, it is to take away the freedom of our vote, which 
were we but a ſubje& were high injuſtice ; but being your 
king, we leave all the world to judge what it is. (1.) 

Remark (1.) The parliament ſuppoſed an imminent dan- 
ger, which obliged them to act in an unufual manner, and 
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the king ſuppoſed the government to be in its uſual and na- 
tural ſtate, This miſunderſtanding continually 1eturns in the 
papers of both fides, PK 

6 Is this the way to compoſe all miſunderſtandings? We 
thought we ſhewed you one by our metlage of the 20th of 
January; if you have a better, or a readier we ſhall willing- 
ly hearken to it, for hitherto you have thewed us none: but 
why the refuſal to conſent to your order, (which you call a 
denial of the militia) ſhould be an interruption to it, we can— 
not underſtand ; for the militia, (which we always thought 
neceſſary to be ſettled) we never denicd the thing, (as we 
told you in our anſwer of the 28th of January, to the peti- 
tion of the houſe of commons) for we accepted the per- 
ſons, (except for corporations) we only denied the way: 
you aſk it by way of ordinance, and with ſuch a preface, as 
we can neither with juſtice to our honour or innocence con— 
ſent to: you exclude us from any power in the diſpoſition, 
or exccution of it, together with you, and for a time utterly 
unlimited. We tell you, we would have the thing done ; 
allow the perſons (with that exception) defire a bill, (the 
only good way of impoſing on our ſubjects) we are extreme- 
ly unſatisfied what an ordinance is; but well ſatisficd, that 
without our conſent it is nothing, not binding ; and it 1s 
evident, by the long time ſpent in this argument, the ne- 
ceſſity and danger was not fo imminent, but a bill might have 
well been prepared; which, if it ſhall yet be done with that 
due regard to us, and care of our people, in the limitation of 
the power, and other circumſtances, we ſhall recede from 
nothing we formerly expreſſed in that anſwer to your order; 
otherwiſe, we mult declare to all the world, that we are not 
ſatisfied with, or ſhall ever allow our ſubjects, to be bound 
by your printed votes of the fifteenth or ſixteenth of this 
month, or that un ler pretence of declaring what the law of 
the land is, you ſhall without us make a new law, which is 
plainly the caſe of the militia; and what is this, but to intro— 
duce an arbitrary way of government ? (2.) 

Rem. (2.) It is no wonder the king and the parliament 
could not agree upon-1ny one thing, fince they reaſoned up- 
on different principles. The king ſuppoſed, that the order- 
ing of the militia, dchred by both houſes, ought to be done 
after the uſual manner; whereas the parhament pretended, 
that the danger the Kingdom was in, and of which the king 
was the cauſe, gave them a right to demand an extraordinary 
regulation, wherein the king ſhould not be concerned. On 
the other hand, it 15 manifeſt, the reitrictions propoſed by the 
king in this article, left him at liberty to diſpute eternally, and 
to refuſe the bill which ſhould be preſented to him, unleſs it 
was wholly ineflectual for the defigns of the parliament. 

% Concerning Pym's ſpeech, you will have found, by what 
the lord Compton, and Mr, Bainton brought from us, in 
anſwer to that meſlage they brought to us, that as yet we 
reſt nothing ſatisfied in that particular, 

As for the ſeditious pamphlets and fermons, we are both 


ſorry and aſhamed in fo 'great variety, and in which our 


rights, honour, and authority, are fo infolenily flighted and 
vilified, and in which the dignity and freedom of parliament 
is ſo much invaded and violated, it ſhould be aſked of us 
to name any, the mentioning of the © proteſtation proteſted, 
the apprentices proteſtation, to your tents, O lirae! !' or any 
other, would be too great an excule for the reſt: if you 
think them not worth your inquiry we have done: But we 
think it moſt firange to be told, that our denial of a guard, 
(which we yet never denied, but granted in anotacr manner, 
and under a command at that time moſt accuſtomed in the 
King lom) or the denial of any thing elſe, (which is in our 
power legally to deny) »hich in our underſtanding (of which 
God hath ſurcly give: us lone ule) is not 1ic to be granted, 
ſhould be any excute tor ſo dangerous a concourſe of people; 
which, not only in our apprenenſion, but (:ve believe) in the 
interpretation ot the law ittelt, hath. been always held: moſt 
tumultuous and ſeditious. And we molt wonder what, and 
{from whence cone the mitructiuns and informations that 
thoſe people have, wv 10 can ſo catily think themlelves obliged 
by the proteſtatlon, to aftemble in tuch a manner, for the 
defence of privileges, which cannot be ſy clearly known 10 
any of then, und to negligently paſs over the conſideration, 
and defence oi ir rights, to, bencficial and neceſſaty for 
themſelves, and icarce unknowyn to any of them, which by 
theic oaths of allegiance and ſupremacy, (and even by the 
ſume proteſtation) they are at leaſt equally obliged ro defend. 
And what interruptions tuch kind of atlemblies may be to the 
freedom ot future parliaments, (if not feaſonably diſcounte- 


nanced and ſoppreſſfed) we mult adviſe you to confiler, as 
likewiſe whether both our powers may not by ſuch means 
be uſurped, by hands not truſted by the conſtitution of this 


kingdom. For our guard, we refer you to our anſwer 1, 
that declaration, 

„ By that queſtion of violating your laws; by which 
we endeavoured to expreſs our care and refolution to obt-yy, 
them; we did expect you would have been invited to have 
looked back ſo many years, for which you have had 5 
ample reparation : neither looked we to be reproached with 
the actions of our miniſters (then againſt the laws) wh; 
we expreſs ſo great a zeal for the preſent defence of them, 
it being our relolution, upon obſervation of the miſchier 
which then grew by arbitrary power, (though made plaufibe 
to us by the ſuggettions of neceſſity and imminent danger; 
and take you heed you fall not into the ſame error upon thy 
ſame ſuggeſtions) hereafter to keep the rule ourlelt, and 99 
our power require the fame from all others: (.) but aboy; 
all, we muſt be moſt ſenſible of what you caſt upon us, . 
requital of thoſe good bills you cannot deny. We have den. 
any ſuch deſign, and as God Almighty muſt judge in thy 
point between us, who knows our upright intentions at th. 
paſſing thoſe laws: ſo in the mean time, we defy the devil tg 
prove, that there was any defign (with our knowledge ot 
privity) in or about the time of paſſing thoſe bills, that, hg 
it taken effect, could have deprived our ſubjects of the fru: 
of them: and therefore we demand full reparation in :] 
point, that we may be cleared in the fight of all the wor! 
and chiefly in the eyes of our loving ſubjects, from fo no: 271. 
ous and falſe an imputation as this is. 

Rem. (3) Thoſe that undertake to vindicate King Charles“ 
government, during the firſt fifteen years of his reign, do 
more than ever he pretended to do himſelf, as appcars 
this clauſe of his anſwer. | 

+ We are far from denying what you have done; for i: 
acknowledge the charge our people have ſuſtained in keeping 
the two armies, and in rclieving Ireland, of the which de 
are ſo ſenſible, that in regard of thoſe great burdens our peo. 
ple have undergone, we have, and do patiently ſuffer tho: 
extreme perſonal wants, as our predeceflors have been ſeldon 
put to, rather than we would preſs upon them; which ve 
hope (in time) will be confidered on your parts. (4.) 

Rem. (4.) The king gloried jn having ſuffered patiently, 
ſince this parliament, perſonal wgats which it had not been 
in his power to help. 

In our offer of a general pardon, our intent was to 
compoſe and ſecure the general condition of our ſubjc&s, 
conceiving, that in theſe times of great diſtractions, the 
good Jaws of the land have not been enough obſerved ; 
but it is a ſtrange world, when princes proffered favours 
are accounted reproaches : yet if you like not this our ober, 
we have done. 

Concerning any diſcourſes of foreign forces, though we 
have given you a full anſwer in ours to your laſt declaration 
yet we muſt tell you, we have neither ſo ill an opinion of 
our own merit, or the affections of our good ſubjects, as to 
think ourſelf in need of any foreign force to preſerve us from 
opp:clion, (and we ſhall not need for any other purpolc; 
but are confident (through God's providence) not to wan! 
the good withes and aſſiſtance of the whole kingdom, being 
reſolved to build upon that ſure foundation, the law of the 
land. We take it very ill, that any general diſcourſes be- 
tween an-unknown perſon and a mariner, or inferences upon 
letters, ſhould be able to prevail in matters ſo improbable 
in themſelves, and ſcandalous to us; for which we. cannot 
but likewiſe aſk reparation, not only for the vindicating of 
our own honour, but allo thereby to ſettle the minds of our 
ſubjects, whoſe fears and jealouſies would ſoon vaniſh, were 
they not fed and maintained by ſuch falſe and malicious ru 
mours as theſe. 

For our return to our parliament, we have given you 2 
full anſwer in ours to your declaration and you ought t0 
look on us as not gone, but driven (we ſay not by you, yc!) 
from you. And mif it be not ſo caſy for you to make ou! 
reſidence in London fo ſafe as we could deſire, we are, and 
will be contented, that our parliament be adjourned to ſuch 
a place, where we may be fitly and ſafely with you. For 
although we are not pleaſed to be at this diſtance, yet ye are 
not to expect our preſence, until ye ſhall both ſecure us, 
concerning our juſt apprehenfions of tumultuary inſolencics ; 
and likewiſe give us ſatisfaction for thoſe inſupportable and 
inſolent ſcandals that are raiſed upon us. (5.) 

Rem. (5.] The king took care not to return to London, 
at a time when he was going to try to ſecure Hull. The 
terms he required for his return- were ſo undeterminate, that 
they would have afforded room for a long diſpute, 

« 10 conclude, as we have, or ſhall not refuſe any way 
agreeable to juſtice or honour, which ſhall be offered to us 
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er to bor the begetting a right underſtanding between us; ſo we 

are reſolved, that no ſtraints or neceſſities (to which we may 
which! pe driven) ſhall ever compel us to do that, which the reaſon 
ſerve and underſtanding that God hath given us, and our honour 
have FE and intereſt, with which God hath truſted us for the good of 
id f BW our poſterity and kingdom, ſhall render unpleaſant and griev- 
its cous unto us. 
W113 | And we aſſure you that (how mcanly ſocver you are 
hem, Wl: pleaſe to value the diſcharge of our public duty) we are ſo 
[chief conſcious to ourſelf of having done our part ſince this parlia- 
unde ment, that in whatſoever condition we no ſtand, we arc 
ue; BA confident of the continued protection of Almighty God, and 
n the the conſtant gratitude, obedience and affection of our people, 


nd tg and we ſhall truſt God with all.” 
above | 
, tor All theſe papers were not capable of obliging the king 
lene or the parliament to alter their meaſures. The parliament 
tha was reſolved to diveſt the king of the command of the mili- 
it the tia, and the king was as fully determined not to give up that 
vil to point. 
ge 0 After this anſwer, both houſes ſent a meſſage to the king, 
„ had directing the lord-keeper to incloſe it in a letter to the ſecre— 
fru tary attending his majeſty at York, to inform him that the 
| this Jord admiral's indiſpofition diſabling him to command the 
vorld, fleet in perſon, they had recommended to his lordſhip the carl 
09TH of Warwick to ſupply his place. But underſtanding fince that 
his majeſty had appointed for that employment fir John Pen- 
arles nington, they beſought him not to preter him to the earl of 
n, do Warwick. 
ars b. The king was very angry at this meſſage, which was not 
by way of petition or declaration, and ſent the lord-keeper 
or word, that his reſolut'on was not to alter the perion whom 
eping he had appointed. But he was not maſter: for, by the 
ch we connivance of Algcrnon Piercy earl of Northumberland, 
r peo- who was lord-admiral, Robert Rich carl of Warwick, was 
those acknowledged commander of the fleet, againſt the King's 
eldom | Vill. 
ch we * About the ſame time a paper was diſperſed, wherein the 
author examined, “ How laws are to be underſtood, and 
ently, Þ obedience yielded? A queſtion neceſſary for the preſent ſtate 
cen of things touching the militia, His majeſty (ſays he) is in- 
| Aruſted by law with the militia : but it is for the good and 
vas to preſervation of the people, and not againſt them. So that 
ojects, when there is a well- grounded ſufpicion that the King intends 
„ the Þ to employ the militia againſt the people, he is not to be 
rved: obeyed, for it is not likely that the intent of the law is to in— 
wwours | welt the king with a power to be uſed againſt his ſubjects.” 
offer, F This is the ſum of the author's reaſoning, which-was pro- 
perly that of both houſes. The king having peruſed this 
gh we paper, ſent a meſſage to the lords to require them to find out 
ration | the author of ſo pernicious a doctrine, and puniſh him ac- 
ion of | Tording to his deſerts, But he objected nothing in particular 
as to | againſt the author's principles and arguments. 
from Whilſt the affair of the militia was in agitation, the king 
rpoſe) | kame to the gates of Hull with ſome troops : but fir John 
want Hotham denied him admittance, as will be ſccn preſently, 
being It is eaſy to judge, this proceeding of the king ſerved not to 
of the emove the parliament's fears and ſuſpicions, and the rather 
es be- s having paſted a bill for ſettling the militia, as the king de- 


3 upon Þ Fred, this bill had been rejected. The affair of Hull happen- 
obable | Ig ſhortly after, the parliament thought there was no more 


cannot —Eeremony to be uſed, imagining the king ſought only to amufe 
ing of | hem, and make them loſe time. Mean while the king, five 
of our | or fix days after his diſappointment at Hull, ſent a meſlage to 
„ were | Ke parliament, dated April the 2$th, containing his reaſons 


us ru- for not conſenting to the militia bill, which had been pre- 
fſented to him. The meſlage was expreſſed in the following 


TI 

vou 4 Manner : 
1, yt) WE have with great deliberation and patience weighed 
ke our ind conſidered (it concerning as much to weigh the confe— 
e, and _Yuences of every law before we paſs it) your bill lately ſent 
o ſuch © us, for the ſettling of the militia; and though ir hath 
For dot been uſual to give any reaſons for our refuſal to pals any 
ye are al (it being abſolutely in our power to paſs or not pals, any 
re us, ct ſent unto us by you, if we conceive it prejudicial to out— 
ncies; El, or inconvenient for our ſubjects, for whom we are truſted, 
le and an mult one day give an account; yet in this buſineſs of the 
E Willitia, which being miſunderſtood amongſt our good {ub- 
Inden, ct, bath been ufed as an argument, as if we were not vi— 
The =_ enough for the public ſafety : and leſt we ſhould be 
> that ought leſs conſtant in our reſolutions, and this bill to be 
he lame we ſent unto you; we have thought fit to give you 
y way N all che world particular ſatisfaction, why we mull not, ought 
to v P. cannot paſs this bill, being the firſt public bill, to our re- 


for 
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membrance, we have refuſed this parliament; and therefore we 
muſt complain, that having cxprefle.! ourlelt fo clearly ond 
particularly to you in this point, you ſhou'd preſs any thing 
upon us, which vou could not but forctee that we mull e, 
except we departed {rom thoſe relolutions, grounded pe ) 
much-realon, whica we had fo carnetily before ace ainted 
you with, and aga:lt which you have not givin one argu— 
ment to latisfy our judgnent, 

We are pleaſed that vou have declined the x unt 
able courſe of your ordinauce, (ot! 5 
dent our good tubjects would never {ve vielded content ) 
and choſen this only right way of imp: x on our peo- 
ple, which we would have allowed, bur for dus rcalenis here: 
after mentioned, 

Mie refuſed to conſent to your ordinance, as for other 
things, ſo, tor that the power was put into the pertons no— 
minated therein by direction of both houſes of parhament, 
excluding us from any power in the diſpoſition or execution, 
of it together with „ou. We then adviſed you for many 
reaſons, that a bill ſhould be prepared, and atrer, in our 
an{wer of the 26th of March latt, to the pctition of both 
houſes, we told you, if ſuch a bill thoul.! be prepared 
with that due regard to us, and care of our people in the 
limitation of the power, and other circunſtances, we ſhould 
recede from nothing we tormerly expreiicd. (1.5 

Remark (1.) Whether the King was in the right or in the 
wrong concerning the affair of the militia, it is certain his 
delign at firſt was only to amuſe the parliament, and this is 
what he ſtrives to conccal in thts v#1icle, 
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What paſſed (enough to have difonur nod ris from being 
farther ſolicitous in that argument) after way {4 { IFTAC1- 
ous anſwers, we are content to forget. Wen we { 


of our journey into Ireland {lo that by re ſon of. our abic; 


there might be no want of 1.ttling that power} beſides con: 


* 


plying with your fears, we ſeat, together with a, micilage of 
that our purpoſe, a bill for the ſettling that power for a year, 
hoping in that time to 1h io you ; and being fare that in 
much leſs time you night de the melts tor which-vau 


ſcemed at firſt to deſire this, hien wa that you Mi; it 
ſecurely conſider our meſſage of the 20th of j.avnry lf 
that bill we conſented to thoſe names which were pole in 
your ordinance, and in the limitation of the po..ur, (ovided 
that ourſelf ſhould not be able to execute any thing Lit by 
your advice; and when we ſhould be out of the Knmoaunt, 
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our own perſon out of the kingdom, and thought it the more 
ſufferable, in reſpect the time was but for a year, Whether 


this be the bill you have now ſent to us to pals, Jet all the 


world judge. (2.) | 

Rem. (2,) The lord Clarcndon freely owns, that the king's 
offer to go into Ireland, was all a ſtratagem. Since rheretore 
the king had no detign to go thither, it follows, that the bill 
he had ſent to both houſes, and which he pretended he ſhould 
not have confented to, but with reference to his abſcnce, was 
no more than an amuſement. We fee here, that the gene— 
ral limitation he had annexed to his firſt engagement, were 
not without deſign. He Knew how to particularize them in 
the bill he ſent to the parliament, and was very ſenſible ib 
would not be received with all theſe reſtrictions. Thus his 
aim in this clauſe was only to colour the pretence he had uſed 
in his firſt promiſe concerning the militia, 

„ You have by this bill now tendered to us (without tak- 
ing notice of us) put the power of the whole Kingdom, the 
lite and libertics of the ſubjects of all degrees and qualities, 
into the hands of particular men for two years. Can you 
imagine we will trult ſuch an abſolute power in the bands 
of particular perſons, which we rc{ufed to commit to bh 
houſes of parliament? Nay, is not the power itſelf too ah- 
ſolute, too unlimitted to be committed to any private hands? 
Hath not fir John Hotham's high iniolence thewed us, what 
we may expect from an exorbitant legal power, when he, by 
a power not warranted by law, dares vevture upon a treaſen- 
able diſobedience ? (3.) But we would eillingly know (and in- 
deed ſuch an account in ordinary civility we might have ex- 
pected) why we are by this act abſolutely excladed from any 
power or authority in the execution of this militia. Sure 
your fears and jcalouſies are not of fuch a nature, as are capa- 
ble of no other remedy, than by leaving us no power in a 
point of the greateſt importance, iu which God and the law 
hath truſted us ſolely, and which we arc contented to ſhare 
with you by our bill, by putting it, and a greater, into the 
hands of particular ſubjects ? What would all chriltian princes 
think of us, after we had paſſed ſuch a bill? How would 
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they value our ſovereignty? And yet ſure our reputation with 


101 cign JIINCES, is ſome ground of your lecurity : « nay, we 
c cont1Jent, by that time you have thoroughly conſidered 
ne one conſequence of the bill upon yourlelves, and the 
jeſt of good ſubjects, you and they will give us thanks 
ſor not e ntenting tO tt, finding their condition (had it p. afled) 
no 10 have ben fo pleating unto them, We hope this ani- 
1ady. rf will be no breach of your privilege s in this throng 
of buſinete and d! ſtemper of affections ; it is poſſible that ſe— 
cond thoughts may pretent ſomething to your conſideration, 
which eſca,,cd you before. 
Rem. (3.) It was bur five or fix days fince fir John Hotham 
don ed hi entrance into Hull f 
We paſt this partiament, at your cntreaty, a bill con- 
cer.1in 2 the Ciptives of Algier, and waved many objections 
o ur own to the contrary, upon information, that the buſi- 


nt had ten many months confidered by you. Whether it 
prove vita ble to your intentions, or whether you have not 
by {ore rate order ſulpenicd that act of parliament, upon 
die the wmiſtakings, vou beſt know; as likewiſe, what 
o ei at altrrations you have made in other bills paſted 
tis elta. We cannot! pals over the putting their names 
Out 65 ths bi, whom before vou recommended to us in 
your 5 dme, „ tems, not thinking fit to truſt thoſe who 
word whey nv guide but the law of the land (we imagine 
Vo; 40014 rot with we would in our eſtimation. of others 
„les pat wor ute z] and the leaving out by ſpecial provi- 


fon the profent t 1d-1iavor. of T.ondon, as a perſon in your 
dif vour ; wheras ve mult tell vou, his demeanour hath 
ben füge, that the city and the whole kingdom is beholding 
to him {or his exampte. (4.) 

Rei. (4) It was tir Richard Gurney that was then lord- 
mayor ot London, nd entirely devouted to the king. 

Jo conclude, we do not find ourſelf poſſeſſed with ſuch 
an acc {3 of power, that it is fit to transter, or conſent it 
ſhould be in other ;j-erions (us directed by the bill ;) and there— 
fore we ſhall rely upon that royal right and juriſd'ction which 
God and the law hath given us, for the ſuppreſſing of rebel- 
lion, and reſiſting torcign invaſion. which hath preſerved this 
r ngdom in the time of all our anceſtors, and which, we 

do. bt not, but we ſhall be able to execute; and, not more 
for our own honour and right, than for the libe rty and ſafet 
of dur Pe ople, we cannot conſent to paſs this bill.” 


The declaration of the lords and commons concerning his ma- 
1-y's laſt meſlage about the militia. 
« THR lords and commons holding it neceflary for the 
Powe and ſitery of this kingdom, to ſettle the militia there- 
, did, for that porpo e, prepare an ordinance of parliament 
and aith all h1 mmity die f pretent the ſame to his majeſty for 
his ro\al aſſent; who, notwithſtanding the faithful advice of 
his parlament, and the { veral r. alons, oftcred by them of the 
nece{ſity thercof, for the l:curing of his majeſty's per! ſon, 
and the ponce png ſafety of his people, did refuſe to give his 
conſent; and thereupon they were neceſſitated, in diſcharge 
of the 1rufi repoſed in them, as the re >reſentative body of 
the kingdom, to make an ordinance by authority of both 
houſes, to ſettle the wilitia warranted thereunto by the the 
fundamental laws of the land: (1:) 
Remark (1.) This fundamental law was no other than the 


law of nattire, which allows every man to provide for his 


own defence when he tees himſelf expoſed to danger, and fuch 
was the cafe of the parliament ſuppoſed themſelves in. For 
otherwiſe, there was no poſitive law which gave this power 
to the two houſes of parliament. 

„His majeſty taking notice thereof, did by ſeveral meſſa— 
ges invite them to fe le the ſame by act of parliament; 
allirming, in his majc it's mellage tent in anſwer to the 
petition of both houtes preſe ented to bis majeſty at York, 
March 26, that he always thought it neceflary the fame 


ſhould be ſettled, and that he never denied the thing, only 


denied the way; and for the matter of it, took exceptions 


only to the preface, as a thing not ſtanding with his ho- 
nour to conſent to, and that himſelf was excluded in the 
execution, and for a time unlimited: whereupon the lords 
and commons, being defirous to give his majeſty all ſatis- 
faction that might be, even to the leaſt tittle of form and 
circumſtance; and when his majeſty was pleaſed to offer 
them a bill ready drawn, did, for no other cauſe, than 9 
manifeſt their hearty affection to comply with his majeſty's 
geſires, and obtain his conſent, entertain the ſame; in the 
mean time no way declining their ordin2nce, and to expreſs 
their earneſt zeal to correſpond with his majeſty's d fire, 
(in all things tuat might conſiſt with the peace and latety 


f The lord Clarendon places this meſſige coy wi lis going to Hull, 


of the kingdom, and the truſt repoſed in them) did | 
that bill, and therein omitted the preamble inſerted Ar. 
the ordinance, limited the time to leſs than two years, ang 
confined the authority of the heutenants to theſe three pat. 
ticulars, namely, rebellion, inſurrection, and foreign ines 
ſion, and returned the fame to his majeſty for his oj 
aflent : but all theſe expreſſions of affection and loyalty, 1 
thoſe defires and earneſt endeavours to comply with his me 
zeſty, hath (to their grief and ſorrow) produced no betrs; 
effect than an abſolute denial, even of that which his majef, 
by his former metflages, as we conceive, had promiſed ; th, 
advice of evil and wicked councils receiving ſtul more credit 
with him than that of his great council of parliamen, 
in a matter of ſo high importance, that the ſafety 9 
his kingdom, and the peace of his people depends vg; 
it. (2.) 

Rem. (2.) If the king, on bis part, ſuppoſed the gov: 
ment to be in its natural ſtate, and that conſequently he og 
to enjoy all his prerogatives, the parliament made her; | 
ſuppoſition which was not liable to fewer objections. Tha 
is, in the preſent juncture, the king ought to conſider them 
as his great council, and be guided by their actions. 

But now what mult be the exceptions to this bill? Ny 
any, ſure, that were to the ordinance; for a care was taken 
to give ſatisfaction in all theſe particulars. Then the ce. 
tion was, becauſe that the diſpoſing and execution th: rec 
was referred to both houſes of parliament, and his ma 
exciuded ; and now that by the bill the power and eXccution 
is aſcertained, and reduced to particulars, and the law of 1 
realm made the rule thercof, his majeſty will not truſt th: 
pertons. The power is too great, too unlimited to truſt t 
with. (3.) 


Rem. (3.) The parliament pretends to ſhew here that th; 


had regarded the king's complaints, and yet the king hail ue 
fuſed to paſs the bill. They own that one of his mac 
complaints againſt the ordinance was, his being who! fl 
cluded from having, any thing to do in fettling the miu. 
To ſhew therefore that the king had reaſon to be ſatisfc 
with the bill, it ſhould have been ſaid, „ And now that hi 
the bill he is joined in the execution with the two hovtes, 
ut inſtead of this, they ſay, ** And now that the exceut ion 
is aſcertained and the law of the realm made the ruic.” 

is caly to ſee that this makes not a jait oppoſition to 
king's: complaint, 

„ But v hat is that power? Is it any other, but in exp! 
terms to ſuppreſs rebellion, int urrection, and {ore wh 1! 
ſion? And who are thole perſons ? Are they not ſuch as 
nominated: by the great council of the kingdom, and ail 
ed to by his n ajelty And is it too gre at a Power tot 
thoſe perſons with the {uppreſtic n of rebcliion, infurrcc! 
and foreign invaſion ? Surely the mott wicked of then 
adviſed his majeſty to this anſwer, cannot ſuggeſt, but i 
it is neceſſary for the ſafety of his majelly's ro\al perſon, and 
the peace of the kingdom, ſuch a power ſhould "be 75 
ſome hands, and there is no pretence of exception to the 
ſons: his maj-tiy, for the ſpace of above ſiſtcen ye: 
gc ther, thought not a Power far exceeding this to he t00 
great to intruſt particular perſons wich, to whoſe will t: 
lives and liberties of his people by martial laws were in 
ſubject; for ſuch was the power given to lord-licutenants 
deputy-licutenants in every county of this kingd N and that 
without the conſent of his people,” or auth ority of law: bu! 
now in caſe of extreme neceſſity, upon advice of both hosts 
of parliament, for no longer ſpace than two years, a 5 
power, and that for the lafc 'ty of the king and peo] 
thought too great to truſt particular P. rſons with, tho! 
named by bot h houſes of parhament, and approved of b. 
majeſty himſelf. And ſurely, if there be a neceffity to eil 
the militia (which his majeſty was pleaſed to confels) 
perſons cinnot be truſted with Jels power than this, to habe 
it at all effectual: and the precedents of former ages, wa"! 
there happened a neceflity to raiſe ſuch a power, nev« 
ſtraitened that power to a narrow compaſs; witneſs the cos 
miſſions of array in ſeveral Kings reigns, and often inluedd ou! 
by the conſent and authority of parlr ament. The lords and 
commons therefore, intruſted with the ſafet) of the king: 
dom, and peace of the Pe plc (which they call God to wit 
neſs is th ir only aim) finding themſelves denied theſe then 
{> neceſſary and juſt dem. nds. and that they can ncver 4 
diſcharged before God and man, if they mould ſuffer the 


ſafety of the king ID; and peace of the people „to be cx: 
poſed to the malice of the malignant party at home, ot the 
furv enemies from * and Knowing no other way d 
en cu the imminent and appwaching danger, but by 
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utting the people into a fit poſture of defence, do reſolve to 

ut their ſaid ordinance in preſent execution, and do require 
all perſons in authority, by virtue of the ſaid ordinance, 
forthwith to put the tame in execution, and all others to obcy 
it, according, to the fundamental laws of the kingdom, in 
ſuch caſes, as they tender the upholding of the true proteſtant 
religion, the lafety of his majeſty's perſon, and his royal 

ſterity, the peace of the Kingdom, and the being of this 
common-wealth.” 


His majeſty's anſwer to the parliaments declaration 5. 

c WE very well underſtand how much it is below the 
high and royal dignity (wherein God hath placed us) to take 
notice, much more to trouble ourſelf, with anſwering thoſe 
many ſcandalous, ſeditious pamphiets, and printed papers, 
which are ſcattered with ſuch great licence throughout the 
kingdom (notwithſtanding our carneſt deſire, lo often in Vain 
preſſed for a retormation) though we find it evident, that the 
minds of many of our weak ſubjects have been, and ſtill are, 
zoiſoned by thoſe means, and that fo general a terror hath 

offefled the minds and hearts of all men, that while the 
reſſes ſwarin (and every day produceth new tracts againſt 
the eſtabliſhed government of the church and ſtate) molt men 
want the courage, or the. conicience, to write, or the op- 


- portunity and encouragement to publiſh ſuch compoſed, ſober 


animadverſions, as might either preſerve the minds of our 
good ſubjects from ſuch infection, or rettore and recover 
them when they are ſo infected; but we are contented to let 
ourlelf fall to any ofhce, that may undeceive our people, and 
to take more pains this way by our own pen, than ever king 
had done, when we find any thing that ſeems to carry the 
authority or reputation of cither or both houtes of parlia- 
ment, and will not have the ſame retuted, or diſputed, 
by common and vulgar pens, till we are thoroughly intorm- 
ed, whether thoſe acts have in truth that countenance and 
warrant they pretend; which regard of ours, we doubt not 
but in time will recover that due revercnce (the abſence 
whereof we have too much reaſon to complain ol) to our 
perſon, and our meflages, which in all ages hath been paid 
(and no doubt is due) to the crown of England. 

„ We have therefore taken notice of a printed paper, in— 
tituled, © A declaration of both houſes of Parliament, in 
anſwer to cur laſt meſſage concerning the militia,“ publiſhed 
by command; the which we are unwilling to believe (both 
for the matter of it, the expreſſions in it, and the manner of 
publiſhing it) con retult from the conſent of both houſes ; 
neither do we know. by what lawful command ſuch uncome- 
ly, irreverent mention of us, can be publithed to the world. 
And though declarations of this kind have of late (with too 
much boldneis) broken in upon us, and the whole kingdom, 
when one, or Loth houſcs, have thought fit to communicate 
their counſels and refolutions to the people; yet we are un- 
willing to belicve, that fuch a declaration as this, ſhould 
be publiſhed in anſver to our meſſage, without vouch- 
ſafing at leaſt to ſend it to us as their anſwer. Their buſineſs, 
for which they are met by our writ and authority, being to 
counſel us for the good of our people, not to write againſt 
us to our people, and no confent of ours for their long con- 
tinuing together, enabling them to do any thing, bur what 
they were firſt ſummoned by our writ to do: at leaſt we 
will believe, though miſunderſtanding and jealouſy (the juſtice 
of God will overtake the fomenters of that jealouſy, and the 
promoters and contrivers of that miſunderſtanding) might 
produce (to ſay no worſe) thoſe very untoward expreſhons, 
that if thoſe houſes had contrived that declaration, as an 
anſwer to our meflage, they would have vouchſated fome 
anſwer to the queſtion propoſed in ours ; which we profeſſed 
did, and mult evidently, prevail over our underſtanding; and 
in their wiſdom and gravity, they would have been ſure to 
have ſtated the matters of fact, as (at leaſt to ordinary un- 
derſtandings) might be unqueſtionable ; neither of which is 
done by that declaration. 

„We defire to know, why we were by that act abſolutely 
excluded from any power or authority in the execution of 
the militia ; and we muſt appeal to all the world, whether 
ſuch an attempt be not a greater and juſter ground for fear 
and jealouſy in us, than any one that is avowed for thoſe 
deſtructive fears and jealouſies which are ſo publicly owned, 
almoſt to the ruin of the kingdom. But we have been told, 
* That we muſt not be jcalous of our great council of both 
houſes of parliament; we are not, no more than they are of 
us, their king; and as hitherto they have not avowed any 
Jealouſy of, or diſaffection to, our perſon; imputed all to 
our evil counſellors, to a malignant party, that are not of 
their minds; ſo we do (and we do it from our ſoul) profeſs 


$ Without date, 
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no jealouly of our parliament, but ſome turbulent, ſedi— 
tious and ambitious natures, which (being not ſo clearly 
diſcerned) may have an influence, even upon the actions of 
both houſes. And it this declaration hath paſſed by ſuch 
conſent (which we are not willing to believe) it is not im— 
poſhble, but that the apprehenſion of ſuch tumults, which 
have driven us from the city of London, for the fitety of 
our perſon, may make ſuch an impreſſion in other men (not 
able to remove from the danger) to make their conſegt, or 
not to own a diſſent in matters not agrecable to their con— 
ſcience or underſtanding. 

« We mentioned, in that our anſwer, our diſlike of the 
putting their names out of the bill, whom before they re— 
commended tro us, in their pretended ordinance; and the 
leaving out, by ſpecial proviſion, the preſent lord-mayor of 
London; to all which, the declaration affords no antiver to 
that our mellige, and therefore we cannot ſuppoſe it was 
intended for an anſwer to that our meflage; which, who- 
ſoever looks upon, will find to be in no degree anfvered by 
that declaration. 

But it informs all our ſubjects, after the mention with 
what humility the ordinance was prepared, and preſented to 
us (a matter very cvident in the petitions and metlages con - 
cerning it,) and our refuſal t give our conſent, notwith- 
ſtanding the ſeveral reafons offered neceſſitv rherco!, 
tor the ſecuring of our perſon, and the peace and fafcr; of 
our. people, (whether any ſuch reaſons wet en, the &ht 
01 them, and Whether (hes nr ane I (Q] 
an{wered by us, the world will eaſttv ud, and at ch 
were at laſt neceſſitated to make an ordinince by autborite af 
both houtes to ſettle the militi 1, Warrant. unt 
fundamental laws of the land; but it that declaration 
deed intended to have anſwered us, it Gn ho told- out 
good. ſubjects what thoſe fundamental tas of the land ar: 
and where to be found; and would at Icatt have mens: 
one ordinance, from the firſt beginning of hands to hi 
preſent parliament, which endeavourcd to inpole any thing, 
upon the ſubjects without the king's conſent ; tor ot ſuch, ail 
the cnquiry we can make could never produce us one 
inſtance. (1.) 

Remark (1.) The king and the parliament equally abuſed 
the term, Funtamental Law. The parliament gave the name 
of Fundamental Law to the trult placed in them by the pco- 
pic, which obliged the two houles to take care of the public 
ſafety, when the Kingdom was in danger, which was not 
properly a law. The king, on his fide, would own none 
tor fundamental, but poſitive, expreſs, and particular laws 
upon the caſe in qu tion, and required ſuch to be produced. 
It is eaſy for unbiafted pertons to ſolve this difficulty, It 
It is ſuppoſed with rhe parliament, that the king intended to 
eſtabliſh an arbitrary government, it is certain the parliament 
had a right to oppoſe it, by virtue of the truſt put in them 
by the people, and as the repreſentative body of the nation; 
and in ſuch cale it might be ſaid, they were ſupported by a 
{undamental law, or lomething equivalent. But if it is ſup— 
poſed with the King, that the government was in its ordinary 
and natural ſtate, and there was no reaſon to ſuſpect him, it 
is certain the parhament had no right to meddle with the 
militia, without the king's conſent, The whole confiſts tlicre- 
fore in the truth or falſhood of theſe two ſuppoſitions. 

«© And if there be ſuch a ſecret of the law, which hath 
lain hid from the beginning of the world to this time, and 
now is diſcovered, to take away the juſt legal power of the 
King, we wiſh there be not ſome other ſecret (to be diſcovered 
when they pleaſe) for the ruin and deſtruction of the liberty 
of the ſubject: for, no doubt, if the votes of both houſes 
have any ſuch authority to make a new law, it hath the 
ſame authority to repeal the old; and then what will become 
of the long citabliſhed rights and liberties of the king and 
ſubject, and particularly of Magna Charta, will be cafily 
diſcerned by the moſt ordinary underſtanding. (2.) 

Rem. (2.) Never were the liberties of the people in more 
danger of being deſtroyed than in the reign of Charles I, not- 
withſtanding Magna Charta and the laws of the land. So, 
whatever the king ſaid againſt the parliament, was no less 
ſtrong againſt himlelf : befides his reaſoning could ſubſiſt but 
in virtue of the ſuppoſition mentioned in the forcgoing arti- 
cle, which was very far from being proved. 

It is truc we did (out of the tenderneſs of the conſtitu— 
tion of the kingdom, and care of the law which we are bound 
to deſend, and being molt aſſured of the unjuſtifhablenels of 
the pretended ordinance) invite and defire both our houſes of 
parliament to ſettle wharſocver ſhould be {it ot that nature by 
act of parliament ; but were we therefore obliged to paſs 
whatſoever ſhould be brought to us of that kind? We did 
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ſay in our anſwer to the petition of both houſes, preſented to 
us at Vork the 26th of March laſt, (and we have ſaid the 
ſame in other meſſages before) that we always thought it ne- 


ceſſary the buſineſs of the militia ſhould be ſettled, and that 


we never denied the thing, only denied the way; and we ſay 
the ſame ſtill, ſince the many diſputes and votes upon lord- 
lieutenants, and their commiſſions (which were begun by us 
or our father) had ſo diſcountenanced that authority, which 
for many years together was happily looked upon with reve- 
rence and obedience by the people, We did, and do think 
it very neccllary, that ſome wholeſome law be provided for 
that buſineſs; but we declarcd, in our anſwer to the pre- 
tended ordinance, we expected that that neceflary power 
ſhould firſt be inveſted in us, before we conſented to transfer 
it to other men: (3) neither could it ever be imagined, that 
we could conſent, that a greater power ſhould be in the hands 
of a ſubject than we were thought worthy to be truſted with 
ourſclt. And it it tha'l not be thought fit to make a new act 
or declaration in this point, we doubt not but we fhall be 
able to grant ſuch commiiſions, which ſhall very legally en- 
able thoſe we truſt, to do all offices for the peace and quiet 
of the kingdom, if any diſturbance ſhall happen. 

Rem. (3.) There was no occafion to inveſt the king with 
power to {upprels rebellions and inſurrections, and repel in— 
vaſions, in order to his transferring that power to others, 
fince he was of courſe inveſted with it. But the king cn- 
deavours to colour his denial by repreſenting that power as 
exorbitant. 

„hut that declaration faith, we were pleaſed to offer them 
a bill ready drawn; and that they (to expreſs their carneſt 
zcal to correſpond with our defire) did pats that bill; yet all 
that expreſſion of alfection and loyalty, ali that earneſt defire 
of theirs to comply with us, produced no better effect than 
an abſolute denial, even of what by dur former meſſages (as 
that declaration concives) we had promiſed, and ſo proceeds 
(under the pretence of mentioning evil and wicked councils) 
to cenſure and reproach us, in a dialect that we are confi- 
dent our good fubjects will read with much indignation on 
But ture, it that declaration had paſt: d the exa- 
of both houſcs of parliament, they would never have 
athrimed that the bill we refuſed to pats was the ſame we ſent 
to them, or have thought that dur meſſage, wherein the dit- 
ference and contraricty between the two bills is fo particularly 
ſet don, would be antwered with the bare averring them to 
be one and the fame bill : no more would they have declared 
(when our exceptions to the ordinance and the bill are to 
notorioutly known to all our people) that care bing taken to 
give ſatisfaction in all the particulars we*had excepted againſt 
in the ordinance, we had found new exceptions to the bill: 
and yet this very declaration confetles, that our exception to 
the ordinance was, that in the diſpoling and execution there- 
of we were excluded; and was not this an expreſs reaſon in 
our anſwer for refulal of the bill, which this declaration will 
needs confute? But the power was no other than to ſuppreſs 
rebellion, inturrection, and foreign invaſion : and the perſons 
truſted no other than ſuch as were nominated by the great 
counc:l of the Kingdom, and aflented to by us; and that de- 
claration a{ks it that be too great a power to truſt theſe per- 
ſons with? Indeed, while fo great liberty is uſed in voting 
and declaring men to be cnemies to the common- wealth (an 
Englith phraſe we (carccly underſtand), and in cenſuring men 
tor their ſervice and attendance upon our perſon, and in our 
lawful command, great heed muſt be taken into what hands 
we commit ſuch a power to ſuppreſs inſurrection and rebel- 
lion ; and if inſurrection and rebellion have found other defi— 
nitions than what the law hath given them, we muſt be ſure 
that no lawful power thall juſtifiy thoſe definitions; and if 
there be learning found out to make fir John Hotham's tak- 
ing of arms againſt us, and keeping our town and fort from us, 
no treaſon and rebellion we. know not whether a new diſcovery 
may not find it rebellion in us to defend ourſelves from ſuch 
arms, and ſo endeavour to recover what is fo taken from us; 
(A.) and therefore it concerns us (till the known law of the 
land be allowed to be judge between us) to take heed into 
what hands we commit ſuch power. 

Rem. (4.) The King always reaſoned upon the ſuppoſi- 
tion that the government was in its natural ſtate, and that 
there was no cauſe to ſuſpect him; a ſuppoſition which was 
not granted, 

_ £ Befides, can it be thought, that becauſe we are willing 
to truſt certain perſons, that we are obliged to truſt them 
in whatſoever they are willing to be truſted ? We ſay, no 
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b The commons were divided in their opinions about this point; ſome 
aflirming, © That the power of the militia was ſolely in the king, and ought 
to be lett to him, and that the parliament never did, nor ought to meddle with 
the fame.” And others, “ That the king had not this power in him, but 
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private hands are fit for ſuch a truſt ; neither have we de. 
parted from any thing (in the leaſt degree) we offered, ot 
promiſed before; though we might with as much reaſon. 
have withdrawn our truſt from ſome perſons we before hag 
excepted, as they did from others whom they recommendeq, 
For the power which we are charged to have committed tg 
particular perſons, for the ſpace of fifteen years, by our com. 
miſſions of lieutenancy, it is notoriouſly known that it waz 
not a power created by us, but continued very many years, 
and in the moſt happy times this kingdom hath enjoyed, 
even thoſe of our renowned predeceflors queen Elizabeth 
and our father of happy memory; (5.) and whatever auth. 
rity was granted by thoſe commiſſions, which were kept in 
the old forms, the ſame was determined at our pleaſure : and 
we know not that they produced any of thoſe calamitic; 
which might give our good ſubjects cauſe to be fo weary of 
them, as to run the hazard of io much miſchief, as that bill 
we refuſed might poſſibly have produced, 

Rem. (5.) The example of king James I. is no good cyi. 
dence, I very much queſtion that in times of peace, queen 
Elizabeth ever made her ſubjects liable to be tried by mar— 
tial law, | 

For the precedents of former ages in the commiſſions of 
array, we doubt not but when any ſuch are iſlued out, tha: 
the king's conſent was always obtained, and the commiliions 
determinable at his pleaſure, and then what the extent ot 
power was, will be nothing applicable to this caſe of th- 
ordinance. 

© Burt whether that declaration hath refuted our reaſons for 
our retuſal to paſs the bill, or no, it hath reſolved and re- 
quired all perſons in authority, thereby to put the ordinince 
in pretent execution, and all others to obey it according tg 
the fundamental laws of the land. But we, whom God hath 
truſted to maintain and defend thoſe fundamental laws (which 
we hope, he will bleſs to ſecure us), do declare, that there 
is no legal power in cither or both houſes, upon any pretence 
whatſoever, without our conſent, to command any part of 
the militia of this kingdom; nor hath the like ever been com- 
manced by either or both houles, fince the firſt foundation of 
the laws of the land; and that the execution of, or the obedi— 
cence to, that pretended ordinance, is againſt the fundamental 
laws of the land, againſt the liberty of the ſubject, and 
the right of parliaments, and a high crime in any that ſhall 
hencetorth execute the ſame. And we do therctore charge 
and command all our loving ſubjects, of what degree er 
quality ſocver, upon their allegiance, and as they tender the 
peace of this kingdom, from hencetorth, not to muſter, levy, 
array, ſummon, or warn any of our train-bands to rilc, 
multer, or march, by virture or under colour of that pre- 
tended ordinance. And to this declaration and command of 
ours, we expect and require full ſubmiſſion and obedience 
from all our loving ſubjects, upon their allegiance, as they 
will anſwer the contrary at their perils; and as they tender the 
upholding of the true proteſtant religion, the ſafety of our 
perſon, and our royal poſterity, the peace and being of ths 
kingdom.“ | 

Having given molt of the papers, publiſhed on both fidcs, 
concerning the militia, I hall endeavour, tor the read; 
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better information, to illuſtrate a little more fully, the ground 
of the quarrel between the king and the partiament, which 
could be done very briefly in my thort re:narks on tevcal 
paſſages of theſe papers. 

The parliament did not deny, that in the ordinary courſe 
of the government, the right of ſcttling the militia, and ap- 
pointing thoſe who were to command it under him, was 
ſolely in the king”. But they affirmed, that in the pref: »! 
extraordinary cate, it was incumbent on them to take « 
the kingdom periihed not by the king's fault. The calc the; 
ſuppoſed was this: the king, for the ſpace of ſittcen vears, 
had endeayourcd to eſtabliſh an abſolute government, and had 
actually eſtabliſhed it on divers occaſions: he had pretended 
that he might govern without parliaments, and accordingly 
bad called none for twelve years together ; during which in- 
terval he had violated ſundry laws, and ruled after an arbi- 
trary manner. Being forced by the neceſſity of his affairs to 
call this preſent pariiament, he had ſeemed to acknowledge 
the injuſtice of his former conduct, by giving his conſent to 
the good acts made for the redreſs of paſt, and the prevention 
of future grievances. But at the very time that he expreſſed 
ſo great condeſcenſion for his ſubjects, and an outward fe- 
pentance for his faults, he ceaſed not to deviſe means to be- 
come abſolute as before. The parliament inferred from this 


that it was folely in the parliament, and that if the king refuſed to order the 
ſame according to the advice of the parliament, that then they by the law 
might do it without him. Whitelock, p. 55. 
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conduct, that the King's condeſcenſioh was only apparent; 
that at the firſt opportunity he would revoke the acts he had 
conſented to, and which he affected to term always acts of 

race, though they were really acts of juſtice : conſequently 
it was neceflary to put it out of his power to recede from 
what he had done, if he ſhould defire it. The only way to 
hinder ſuch a delign, was to put the militia of the kingdom 
into ſafe hands, who ſhould not depend upon the King, and 

revent him from having any power over the militia, for fear 
this power, either in him alone, or jointly with the two houles, 
might enable him to break all the mealurcs which ſhould be 
taken to hinder the execution of his defigns. 

It is manifeſt, the parliament was in the right or the wrong, 
according as their ſuppoſition was true or falſe. Let it be grant- 


| ed for a moment, that their ſuppoſition was well grounded, and 
that the king had really a defign to render himſelf ablolute ; 


ought the parliament, out of pure reſpect to the ancient laws 
leave the king a power which enabled him to alter the con- 
ſtitution of the government, and ſubvert once more thele 


rery laws, wherein the ſafety of the people entirely confiſted?. 
d i 


Is it not evident, that in ſuch a caſe it was neceffary to vio— 


late theſe laws, in order to eſtabliſh them more firmly? When 
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therefore the King objected to the parliament the laws which 
gave the kings of England certain prerogatives, he manifeſtly 
tuppoſed the government to be in its natural ſtate; but the 
parliament ſuppoled the contrary : conſcquently, the King's 
arguments could not make any impreſſion, becauſe they were 
not applicable to the caſe ſuppoſed by the parliament. Un- 
fortunatcly, the king was forced to uſe againſt the parliament 
the very reaſons alleged formerly by the parhament and 
people againſt him, when he uſurped an abſolute power. He 
complained that the parliament founded their right upon a 
pretended neceſſity which was never proved; and himſelf had 
formerly made ule of a neceſſity ſtill more imaginary, to im- 
poſe arbitrary taxcs without the conſent of parliament, con- 
trary to the laws of the land, 

But if on the other hand, we ſuppoſe the parliament's ſuſ— 
picions to be chimerical, and that the king never pave any 
room for them, at leaſt fince the beginning ot this parlia- 
ment, and that his intention to govern according to law 
was fincere, it is certain his arguments from the laws, cul- 
toms, royal prerogatives, were invincible, becauie in that 
caſe there would not have been any the leaſt juſt pretence to 
diveſt him of his rights. The whole queſtion therefore was 


reduced to this ſingle point, whether the king was ſincere, 9 


and his word to be relied on? Bur, unhappily for him, a fifteen 
years experience had convinced moſt of his ſubjects, that he 
would have eſtabliſhed an arbitrary government; the motives 
of his condeſcenſion in the acts patled this parliament, were 
dubious, and his proteſtations with regard to the future, un— 
certain. 
him, becauſe they had for warrant of their ſuſpicions, the 
paſt, which was but too certain; whereas the king could only 
oſfer the future, which had not the ſame certainty. 

It was time for the declarations, anſwers, and replies con— 
cerning the militia, to end, ſince there was nothing new to 
be ſaid to the ſubject : beſides, the parliament's ordinance was 
NOW executing in all places where the people Were willing 0 
obey it. At laſt, May the 27th, the king pubitihed a pro- 
clamation, ſorbidding to execute the ordinance of the par- 
liament, on pain to offenders of being declared diſturbers of 
the public peace i. The parliament, on their part, publith- 
ed a declaration, forbidding all perſons to obey the King's 
proclamation, as being contrary to the laws. As this might 
«ppear very ſtrange, both houſes grounded their pronibition 
upon reaſons, of which I ſhall only relate the ſubſtance, be- 
cauſe, flowing from the principles above-mentioned, it is eaſy 
to conceive them. They ſaid theretore : 

That the queſtion is not, whether it belong to the king or 


no, to reſtrain the levying of the militia ; but if the king ſhall 
refuſe to diſcharge that duty and truſt, whether there be not 


a power in the two houſes to provide for the ſafety of the 
parliament, and peace of the kingdom? That though the 
law affirms that power to be in the king, it does not exclude 
thoſe in whom the law hath placed a power for that purpole, 
as in the courts of juſtice, yet can 1t not be reſtrained by his 
majeſty's command, by his great ſeal, or otherwiſe; much 
lels can the power of parliament be concluded by his majeſty's 
command. 
That though the king is the ſountain of juſtice and pro- 
tcction, yet che acts of juilice and protection are not exerciſed 


The king grounded this proclamation on a ſtatute made in the 7th of 
ward I. whereby it was enacted, „That to the king it belongeth, by his 
. 5 ſeigniory, ſtraigheiy to defend wearing of armour, and all other force, 
Fagiinft the peace, at all times, when it ſhall pleaſe him, and to puniſh them 
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Thus the parliament had a great advantage over. 
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in his own perſon, but by his courts and his miniſters; whn 
muſt do their duty therein, though the king, in his owt 
perſon, ſhould forbid them; and therefore, if judgmeny 
ſhould be given by them againſt the king's will, and perſona 
command, yet are they the King's judgments. Thus alſo, 
the high court of parliament declares the king's pleaſure in 
thoſe things that are requiſite thereunto; and what they do 
herein hath the ſtamp ot royal authority, although his majeſty 
do in his own perſon oppoſe or interrupt the fame : for the 
King's ſupreme and royal pleaſure is exerciſed and declared in 
this high court of law and council, after a more eminent and 
obligatory manner, than it can be by any perſonal act or re- 
ſolution of his own. 

** That by the conſtitution and policy of this kingdom, 
the king by his proclamation cannot declare the law, con- 
trary to the judgment and reſolution of any of the inferior 
courts of juſtice, much leſs againit the high court of par- 
lament ; for it it were admitted, that the king by his pro- 
ciamation may declare a law, thereby his proclamations 
will in effect become laws, which would turn: to the ſub- 
verting of the law of the land, and the rights and libertics 
ol the ſubjects.“ 

Thete are the principal arguments alleged by the parlia— 
ment, to ſhew, that the King's proclamation was contrary 
to the Jaws. But there was a very manifeſt defect in this 
rcaſoning. They repreſented the two houſes as alone com- 
poting the parliament, whereas it is certain, the parliament 
is compoled of the king and both houſes, joined together and 
making but one body. Whar the parliament ſaid is therefore 
ſtrictly true, if the word parliament be underſtood in the 
ſenſe I have mentioned, as a body conſiſting of the Kino and 
the two houſes. For, the king cannot, by his fole will, 
ſubvert what has been ordained by the partiament, becauſe 
himſelf making a-part, and the nobleſt parr of the parliament, 
he would contradict himiclt in forbiding a thing be had al- 
ready ordained; But it by the parti ment be meant the two 
houſes alone, without the King, it cannot be ſaid that their 
declarations are the king's, or that they are more folemn and 
obligatory than the king's private will, For it they were, 
the conſtitution of the e£OQVCTAMment would be entirely OV Cr- 
thrown, This is ſo truce, that by retortin the argument 
alleged by both houſes againit the king, it aught be demon— 
ſtrated by the fame _reaton, that they have a power to mike 
laws without the concurrence of the king, which would be 
full as true, as their ſaying, that the king's proclamations 
would be ſo many laws. It is therefore certain, that by the 
arguments they alleged againſt the King's proclamation, they 
furniſhed invincible realons. againſt their own ordinance. 
Nevertheleſs, upon this ſophiſtry it was that they grounded 
all the authority they aſſumed to themſelves afterwards. They 
did themſelves therefore great injury, by relying on ſuch weak 
arguments. Their right ſolely conſiſted in the ſuppoſition, 
that the King would have altered the conſtitution of the govern- 
ment, which they had a lawful power ro oppoſe by extraor- 
dinary methods, ſince the laws of the land, inſtead of afford- 
ing them effectual remedies, countenanced rather the king's 
deſigns. The king on his part, founded his right upon the 
contrary fuppotition, namely, that there was no danger from 
him; but that the parliament had undertaken to fubvert the 
conſtitution of church and {tate. Such was then the inclan— 
choly fituation of England. 

[ have related without interruption the affuir of the militia, 
which laſted however ſeveral months, that I might not be ob- 
liged to break the thread of the narration ; this affair being 
ot the utmoſt importance, ſince it was the moſt immediate 
cauſe of the civil wars which quickly enſucd: but it was not 
the only affair during that time. Wherefore, it will be ne- 
ccllary to go back to the time when I began to ſpeak of the 
militia, to ſee other attairs, no leſs material, and whereof 
ſome contributed no leſs to the rupture. 

The king having paſſed in February the two acts, fo car— 
neſtly defired by the commons, namely, for the excluſion of 
the biſhops *, and for preſſing of ſoldiers, ſent the following 
meſlage to both houſes: 

That his having paſſed theſe two bills, being of fo great 
importance, and ſo carneſtly deſired by both houſes, will 
ſerve to aflure his parliament, that he defires nothing more 
than the ſatisfaction of his kingdom ; yet, that he may far- 
ther manifeſt to both houſes how inpatient he is, till he 
find out a full remedy to compoſe the preſent diſtempers, he 
is pleaſed to fignily : 


which {hall do contrary,” See Ruſhworth, tom. IV. p. 550. 

* Theſe bills were paſſed by commiſſion. The king ſigned the com- 
mitſion for paſſing the firſt, at Canterbury, as he was in his way to Dover, 
where he accompanied the queen. Manley, p. 35. 
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© That he will by proclamation require, that all ſtatutes 
made concerning recuſants, be with all care, diligence, and 
ſeverity, put in execution, 

% That his majeſty is reſolved, that the ſeven condemned 
prieſts ſhall be immediately baniſhed, if his parliament ſhall 
conſent thereunto : And he will give preſent order, that a 
proclamation itlue to require all Romiſh prieſts within twenty 
days to depart the kingdom; and if any ſhall be apprehend- 
ed after that time, his majeſty aſſures both houles, on the 
word of a king, that he will grant no pardon to any ſuch, 
without conſent of his pacliament. 

And becauſe great and different troubles are obſerved to 
ariſe, concerning the government and liturgy of the church, 
his majeſty declares, That he will refer that whole confidera- 
tion to his parliament : But defires not to be preſſed to any 
ſingle act on his part, till the whole be ſo digeſted and ſettled 
by both houſes, that his majeſty may clearly fee what is fit to 
be left, as well as what is fit to be taken away. 

© For Ircland, he will not refuſe to venture his own per- 
ſon in that war, if his parliament ſhall think it convenient, 
for the reduction of that kingdom. 

„That he will moſt readily concur in any reſolution their 
wiſdoms ſhall find out, which may conduce to promote the 
trade of the kingdom.” 

The two houſes contented themſelves with thanking his 
majeſty for paſſing the two bills, without returning any anfwer 
upon the other points. 

The queen being mifinformed that there was a deſign to 
accuſe her of high treaſon, the parliament had notice of it, 
and ſent the earl of Newport and the lord Seymour, to vin- 
dicate themſelves from this aſperſion. The queen anſwered, 
jt was true there was tuch a report, but that ſhe gave little 
credit to it. 

Some letters of the lord Digby, directed to the queen, to 
fir Lewis Dives his brother-iu-law, and to ſecretary Nicholas! 
being intercepted, the parliament cauſed them to be opened. 
It was found, that the lord Digh,, who was then at Middle- 
burg in Zealand, adviſed the king to betake himſelf to a place 
of ſatety, an deſiied the qu en to ſend him a cypher, that he 
might hold a correſpondc:.ce w.th her, There were alfo in 
the letters ſome ſharp cxpreſCons againſt the parliament. The 
two houſes ſent copics of theſe letters to their majeſties, al- 
ſuring them, that they were far from reflecting any thing 
upon the queen, only they befought her not to corre!pond 
with the lord Digby. Some days after, it was reſolve by 
the commons, that the lord Digby ſhould be accuſed of high- 
treaſon. 

February the 241th, a meſſage was ſent from both houſes to 
his majeity, to acquaint him with the reaſons why they de- 
fired, that the prince of Wales ſhould refide at Hampton- 
court. The chief was, that the prince's removal might be a 
cauſe to promote jealoufies and fears in the minds of his tub- 
jects. For the parliament loſt no opportunity to let the people 
ſce, there was occaſion to be alarmed. The King intunated 
to them by his anſwer, that he did not think himſelf ac- 
countable tor his conduct, with regard to the prince his ſon ; 
and concluded with ſaying, “ He could not imagine from 
what grounds theſe fears and jealoufies proceeded ; but if 
any information had becn given to that purpoſe, he defired 
the ſame might be examine to the bottom ; and then hoped 
their ſcars would be hereafter continued only with reference 
to his rights and honour.” 

Abour me time, propoſals were made to the parl:a- 
ment, for the ſpeedy raiſing of money for the reduction of 
Ireland. 
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Thele propoſals were, that to ſuch perſons as ſhould 
be willing to advance meney tor that ſervice, ſhould be al- 
lotted, according to a certain proportion, the rebels lands 
that ſhould be torfeired, Which was approved of by both 
houſes, and an act pailed accordingly, to which the king gave 
the royal aſſent m. 

The queen departed for Holland about the end of Fe- 
bruary. 

March the 16th, the king being at Stanford in his way to 
York, iſſued out a proclamation, for ſtrictly executing the 
laws againſt papiſts. This proclamation was very needleſs, 
and ſerved only to ſhew, that hitherto theſe laws had been 


They were all incloſed in a cover to ſecretary Nicholas. 
tom. IV. p. 554. by. 

m Tt was propoſed, that two millions and a half of thoſe acres might be 
aſſigned, and divided amongſt the adventurers after this proportion, viz, 


£ 


Ruſhworth, 


200 1000 acres in Ulſter. 
| 390 1000 acres in Conaught, 
For each adventure of 450 1000 acres in Munſter. 
609 1000 acres in Leinſter. 
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ill executed, But the king had a mind thereby to repel ::., 
imputation of his protecting and countenancing the catholic. 
ſo much infiſted upon by his enemies among the people, . 
if this protection was a proof of his defign to introduce pg: 
pery *. 

The King, as I ſaid, intended to ſecure Hull, witl; 
magazine there; but his intention was yet a ſecret, 3. 
means were deviſing to put it in practice. To this end, y,, 
probably, he ſent a meflage to the parliament, to acquain: 
them, that he had firmly reſolved to go into Ireland, and heyy 
the Engliſh troops. That therefore he intended to raif- by 
his commiſhons, in the counties near Weſt-Cheſter, a guat 
for his own perſon (when he ſhould come into Ireland) con. 
fiſting of two thouſand foot, and two hundred horſe, to b. 
armed from his magazine of Hull, the charge of pa1iy, 
whereof he deſired them to take upon them. It was cafp t 
foreſee, that this propoſition would not be accepted, in th- 
preſent juncture; for it was at the very time that the af; 
of the militia was moſt warmly debating. But the bine 
hoped to reap ſome advantage, either from approbation, 4; 
the denial, If the parliament conſented to it, the king found 
he ſhould be able to employ this pretended guard of tus 
thouſand two hundred men, to render himſelf maſlcr (x 
Hull. At leaft, one can hardly help thinking he had fc; 
an intention, conſidering what paſſed very ſhortly after. 
his propoſition was rejected, he flattered himſelf, at le 
that he ſhould thereby convince the people of his ſincere de. 
fire to reduce Ireland, and diſpel the rumours that were 
ipread on that head, which would afford him opportunity t9 
throw all the blame on the parliament. Accordingly tnis 
was the only uſe hc afterwards made of this offer, which das 

ſtratsgem, as the cart of Clarendon owns in his hiftory, 
But whether both houſ-s confidered this propoſition of the 
King, as a inare, or as a rcai and fincere offer, they thought 
not fit to confent to it. Indeed, as things then float; it 1 
by no nicaus proper to ſet the king at the head of an army! 


Ircland, and itil lefs, that he ſhould raiſe in England a evard 
of two taouſand two hundred men, when they were lubour: 
ing with all their power to take from him the command. of 
the militia, upon the foundation of the jealouhies conceived 
of him. For though hitherto they had been content: d tg 
accule only his counſellors, and a malignant party, of con. 
triving plots againſt the ſtate, this was however bur an ar: 
tiice to accuſe him himſelf. So as they neither could nor 
would approve of the king's propoſition, they preſented a 
petition to him, ſetting forth: 

That having duly conſidered his majeſty's meſſage con- 
cerning his purpoſe of going into Ireland to proſecute the 
var, Which he was pleaſed to propound to them, not as 2 
matter wherein he deſtred the advice of the parliament, but 
as already firmly reſolved on, aud forthwith to be put in 
execution, by granting out committions for the levving oj 
two thouſand foot and two hundred horſe, for a guard for 
his perſon ; they could not but wonder, that a buſigzels of to 
great importance, and, herein they had a ſpecial intereſt, lr 
thoſe great ſums which they kr: diſburſed, and for which 
they ſtood engaged, ſhould be concluded and undertaken 
without their advice. And therefore they held it their dat 
to declare, That his going into Ireland would very muct 
endanger the fafety of his royal perſcn and king.ioms, {0: 


* 
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the following reaſons. | 

1. Becauſe his royal perſon would be ſubje& not only t9 
the caſualty of war, but to the ſecret practices and con{pira- 
cies of the papiſts. 

% 2, It would exceedingly encourage the rebels, who dee 
generally profeſs and declare, That his majeſty counter: 
their proceedings, and that this inſurrectioa was undes 
by the warrant of his commiſſion. 

* 3. It would much increaſe the charge of the war, aus 
hinder the advance of money for ſupporting it; many ot tb! 
adventurers, who had already ſubſcribed, upon hearing his 
majeſty's intention, declaring their reſolution not to pay in 
their money; and others who were willing to have ſubſcribed, 
now profeſſing the contrary, : 

& 4. His abſence would very much interrupt the good 
proceedings of parliament, . | 


All according to the Engliſh meaſure, eonfilting of meadow, arable, ad 
paſture, the bogs, woods, and barren mountains being caſt in over and abut, 
to be holden in free and common loccage of the king with the conſtant rev, 
of one penny cach acre in Ulſter, two pence half-penny in Conaught, 1" 
2 farthing in Munſter, and three pence in Leinſter. Ruſhworth, tom. 
V. p. 556. a | | 

» The king, upon his coming to York, iſſued out a proclamation 10 
the payment of tunnage and poundage, though the act, whereby they nete 
granted, was expired. Ruſhworth, tom. IV. p. 559, 688. 
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bable, the jealouſies and fears of his people, of ſome force 
jatended by evil councils near his majeſty, in oppoſition to 
the parliament. : 

« 6. It would bereave the parliament of that advantage, 
whereby they were induced to undertake that war, upon his 
majeſty's promiſe, that it ſhould be managed by their advice; 
which could not be done, if his majeſty, contrary to their 
counſels, ſhou!d undertake to order and govern it in his own 

ron. 

« Upon which reaſons both houſes declared, That they 
could not conſent to any levies of ſoldiers to be made by his 
majeſty for his intended expedition into Ireland, or to the 

ayment of any army or ſoldiers there, but ſuch as ſhould 
be employed and governed according to their advice and 
direction: That if any ſuch levies ſhould be made by any 
commiſſion of his majeſty, (not agreed to by both houſes of 
arliament) they ſhould be forced to interpret the ſame to be 
raiſed to the terror of the people, and diſturbance df the 
public peace, and hold themſelxes bound by the lass of the 
kingdom, to apply the authority of parhament to ſuppreſs 


ee 5 It would exceedingly increaſe, and render more pro- 


* Mr. Whitelock obſerves, that this petition was looked upon by many as very ſtrange, and high, p. 
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the ſame. And they firther declared, That if his majofty 
ſhould by ill counſel be perſuaded to go contrary to this ad- 
vice of his parliament, they ſhould not in that cafe hold 
themſelves bound to ſubmit to any commiſſion: rs „ich his 
majeſty ſhould chuſe ; but did relolve to prefer Nc govern 
the kingdom by the counſel and advice of | ment, for 
his majeſty and his poſterity, according to their allcgiance 
and the laws of the land“. x 

The king returned a long anſwer to this petition, and con- 
ſured all the parliament's reaſons, which iwwdeed, contidercd 
in themſelves, were very weak. But it it is oblerved, hat it 
was but fix days fince the King had reſolved to tecure Hull, 
when the parliament preſented their petition to him, is will 
not be thought ſtrange that they rejected the king's offer. 
Wherctore they loſt no time in replying to the bing, and the 
affair reſted there, without any farther mcntion of his majct- 
ty's pretended expedition into Ireland. Only be made this 
advantage oft it, that he could fav he hid effered to YO in 
perſon and endeavour the reduction of Ireland, but that his 
offer was rejected. 
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Containing the third and laſt Part of the Reign of CIIAR LES I. from the Year 1 642 to 
1648. 


[1642] „ Wages we have ſeen how the breach 

between the king and the parham nt daily grew 
wider. The diſh uit was fo great on both fides, that it was hardly 
poſſible they ſhould come to an agreement, The king could not 
doubt, there was a deſign to deprive him of great part of his 
authority; and the parliament perceiving the king was not 
ignorant of this deßgu, could icarce queſtion, he would p'1- 
vatcly take all pottible meaſures to prevent the execution 
thereof, But this was not all. The parliament had alto 
reaſon to fear, the king would not confine himlelt to the de- 
fenfive, but under colour of ſtanding upon his guard, would 
put himſelf in a condition to attack. Before the accuſation 
of the members of parliament, whilſt the reſolution of de- 
priving the King of his power was not abſolutely taken, and 
many members were yet wavering, it would not perhaps 
have been impoſſible to find expedients for a peace. But by 
this fatal accuſation, and his coming to th. houſe of com- 
mons, the King gave ſuch an advantage to his enemies, who 
knew but too well how to improve it, that it was no longer 
practicable for him to recover the confidence of thoſe who 
till then had preſerved ſome good-will towards him. Before 
this, the deſign of diveſting the king of his authority was a 
lecret among {ome of the leaders of the party, who were la— 
bouring to accompliſh it by degrees, without daring to be 
too open, ſo that it was not caſy to know perfectly, they had 
really ſuch a deſign, But it was not ſo eaſy to deceive the 
king, who was chiefly concerned. He ſaw, that his autho— 
nty was gradually undermining, and readily perceived, 
where this mine would cnd ar laſt, if ſuffered ro continue. 
In this perplexity, he found it incumbent on him to take 
precautions, in order to oppoſe his enemies : But on the 
other hand, he was ſenſible he ſhould make his cauſe bad, 
if he fell upon the parliament itſelf, which was ſeduced by 
theſe able leaders, and thereby ſet the whole nation againſt 
him. This confideration, very likely, induced him to at- 
tack in particular the lord Kimbolton with five of the moſt 
powerful commoners, imagining they would be ſent to the 
Tower upon his accuſation, and then the parliament, as be- 
ing no longer directed by theſe men, would be better in— 
chmeq in his favour. He was not only deceived in his con- 
jecture, but did himſelf alſo an irretrievable injury, in that 
the precaution he would have taken to ſecure himſelf from 
the ſecret practices of ſome private perſons, paſſed for a 


ſettled deſign upon the whole parliament. He thereby con- 
firm-d the julpicions which were infuſing into the people, 
that he was tceking to render himſolf abſt lute, as be had for— 
merly been; and from thence it naturally followed, that 
therefore it was neceflary to put it out of his power to exe— 
cute that deſign. 

Then it was that this reſolution, taken firſt by ſome err, 
was approved by the majority, and endeavoured to be effec- 
tually executed, by beginning with the important affair of 
the nulitia, For, depriving the king of the power to com- 
mand the militia, and lodging this power in the han !s of 
perſons devoted to the parttament, was prop: rly dyarming 
him entirely. The King's condition gre Ling much wore, 
he cafily perceived, that as his ene mies managed, there was 
no medium for him, between being a ſlave or rendering 
himſelf maſter. He was unw'Ilig to be a ſlave, and ir 
was difficult to become maſter, in his circumſtances, and 
eſpecialiy, having to deal with very able and watchful ene— 
mies. Very probably, in the belief of the impollibility ro 
free himſelf from his preſent danger but by a war, he re- 
ſolved to ſend the queen into Holland to buy arms and 
ammunit:on, to retire to York h1mſelt, and to try to ſecure 
Hull, though he coloured his deſigns with other pretences, 
He ſaw that the parliament reckoned among the pretended 
malignants, not only tuch as openly appeared for the king, 
but alſo thoſe who were for preſerving any moderation, and 
that many ſuffered themſelves to be drawn into the ſame 
plot, out of fear, and b-cauſe they could not be ſecure of 
protection, in caſe they declared againſt the two houſes. 
He thought, therefore, he ſhould chiefly endeavour to render 
himſelf able to protect thoſe who dared to clouſe his cauſe 
openly. But morever, as the parliament never ceated to 
infuſe ſuſpicions into the people, it was ablolutcly nec-lary 
for the king to try to efface theſe impreſſions, fo prejudicial 
to him. Hence flowed, in all the papers publiſhed oy him 
concerning the militia, thoſe ſo frequent expreſſions of his 
affection tor his people, and his attachment to the laws, 
His aim was to ſhew the nation, that the parliament acted 
directly contrary ro law, in uſurping an authority which 
belonged not to them. As it was by rhe very ſame thing 
that the king had given occaſion to the people to be preju- 
diced againſt him, he hoped, the uturpations of the parlia- 
ment would produce the fame effect. But herein he was 
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much miſtaken. The people were perſuaded, that the king, 
without any provocation, had invaded the privileges of the 
ſubject, during the firſt fifteen years of his reign, whereas 
if the parliament had in any thing incroached upon the rights. 
of the King, it was in maintenance of the nation's liberties, 
and for the revival of the laws. 

Though it was hard to prove by unqueſtionable evidence, 
that the King had formed the project of ſeizing, at once, the 
Tower of London, Portſmouth, and Hull, there were, how- 
ever, ſo great ſigns of it, that it would have been very im- 
prudent in the parliament, not to think of ſecuring thoſe 
places in the preſent ſituation of affairs. Sir John Byron 
lieutenant of the Tower was a man devouted to the king. 
The earl of Newcaſtle had been ſent to Hull, under a bor- 
rowed name, and information was given, that he would 
have perſuaded the mayor to deliver that place to him. As 
for Portſmouth, the journey the queen was to take thither 
on ſome pretence, and the meeting of the officers at King— 
ſton, were more than ſufficient to breed ſtrong ſuſpicions on 
that account. In ſhort, the lord Clarendon treely owns the 
king's deſigns upon Portſmouth and Hull, though he mentions 
not the Tower. Had theſe defigns ſucceeded, the king 
would have been maſter of the three principal forts of the 
kingdom, with the magazines of the Tower and Hull, and 
thereby enabled to ſubdue the parliament. Theſe projects 
failing, as I have ſaid, the king endeavoured, as well as he 
could, to ſtifle them, and make them paſs for imaginary. 
But the two houſes judged otherwiſe of them. According- 
ly, the commons never reſted till the lieutenancy of the 


Tower was given to one they could confide in, and Hotham 


ſent to Hull. As for Portſmouth, the parliament not miſ- 
truſting Goring the governor, becauſe he was the perſon 
that diſcovered the plot to ſeduce the army, were contented 
with ſending him ſufficient orders, as they thought, for the 
pieſervation of the place. From that time, there was no 
more mention of Portſmouth, for the King tound means to 
gain colonel Goring, who promiſed to declare for him at a 
proper time, as he did accordingly. 

Notwithſtanding the king's ill ſucceſs in his ſecret under- 


takings, he perſiſted in his defign to free himſelf by force 


from the ſlavery to which it was intended to reduce him, 
perceiving it would be impoſſible for him to ſucceed any 
other way. To that end, doubtleſs, he ſent the queen.to 
Holland, and having bur little money to give her, put into 
her hands the crown-jewels, which were uſed in buying 
arms and ammunition. If the queen's voyage had been only 
to conduct the princeſs Mary to the prince her ſpouſe and 
to drink the waters of the Spa, there would have been no 
occaſion to give her wherewithal to buy arms and ammuni- 
tion. Very probably therefore the king, from that time, 
thought of war, whether it were offenſive or defenſive only. 
But his attempt upon Hull, where was a magazine of arms 
for fixteen thouſand men, is a ſtill clearer evidence. The 
king himſelf had cauſed theſe arms to be brought to Hull, 
when he had reſolved to make war upon Scotland. | 
When the parliament ſent fir John Hotham down to 
Hull, the king complained not of it, whether he was ap- 
prehenfive of being reproached with attempting to ſecure 
that place, or to amuſe the parliament and hinder them 
from taking great precautions. Mean while, both houſes 
finding the king at a diſtance from London, and fearing for 
Hull on account of the magazine there, petitioned him, to 
order the magazine to be removed to the Tower of London. 
The king anſwered, “ He rather expected, that both houſes 
would have given him an account, why a governor and 
garriſon had been placed in Hull without his knowledge, 
than to be moved to conſent for the removal to the Tower 
of a magazine (which were his own proper goods) upon ſuch 
general reaſons, as gave no ſatisfaction to his judgment: 
that in ſhort, he would not agree to the removal of theſe 
arms, till he knew for what ſervice they were intended : and 
if any attempt ſhould be made in this matter without his ap- 
probation, he ſhould efteem it as the greateſt violation of his 
right.” A little after, ſome gentlemen of the county of 
York petitioned the king, that the magazine might not be 
removed, by reaſon they conceived the kingdom, and par- 
ticularly the north, to be in danger. This petition was pro- 
bably begged, ſince affiirs were not yet in ſuch a ſituation, 


2 The lord Clarendon ſays, that the king came attended with two or three 
hundred of his ſervants, and gentlemen ot the country, Tom. I. i 397. 
„ particularly with Mr. Pelham, member of parliament and alderman of 


Hull. Ruſhworth, tom. IV. p. 567. 


© This is Ruſhworth's account ; See tom. IV. p. 567, 573. But the lord 
Clarendon, and Whitelock ſay nothing of this 'bfter of Hotham's but only 
that he ſhould fay, he would not adaut him, thuugh with twenty horte only. 


that private perſons ſhould dare to preſent an addreſs to th. 


king, directly contrary to that of the parliament, had they 
not been encouraged thereto, It is certain, the king inten. 
ed to ſeize Hull with the magazine. He was Cefirous 0 
have a place, which would enable him to protect his ad. 
herents, and depended upon this magazine to arm them ig 
due time. This was the cauſe of his retufing to remove the 
arms to the Tower, though he alleged other reaſons. The 
parliament alſo, on their part, urged for the removal, reaſon; 
that were not the true ones, At laſt, finding the king would 
not conſent to it, they ordered moſt of the magazine to be 
brought to the Tower, without aſking his approbation any 
more. 

The king and the parliament uſed all pofſible endeavour; 
to make the people believe, that in all their proceedings, 
they had no other motive than their good and the kingdom'; 
advantage. From theſe proteſtations it is, that the hiſtorians 
take their ſtiongeſt arguments to demonſtrate the innocence 
and fincerity of the party, whoſe cauſe they undertake to 
ſupport. But the impartial reader muſt peruſe the mani. 
feſtoes, and all the papers of that kind with great caution 
for fear of being drawn into error. It is certain, the kin 
intended to become maſter of Hull, that he might not he 
at the parliament's mercy : but it is not ſo certain, that 
herein his view was only to maintain the conſtitution of the 
government, that the laws might be punctually executed, 
On the other hand, the parliament had ſent Hotham to 
Hull, to hinder the king from ſeizing the town : but who 
can affirm, that their real aim was to prevent the malignant 
party from making uſe of it, to eſtabliſh an arbitrary power 
and inflave the kingdom? 

The king's defign broke out the 23d of April, when the 
affair of the militia was agitated with great heat on both 
ſides. The day before, he had ſent to Hull the duke of 
York his ſecond ſon, with the young elector Palatine his 
nephew, under colour of ſeeing the place, and very likely 
theie two princes had a pretty numerous retinue. Hotham 
and the mayor received them with all the refpe& due to 
their rank, The princes were entertained the firſt day by 
the mayor, and invited to dine with the governor on the 
morrow being St. George's-day. But the entertainment 
was diſturbed by an officer, fir Lewis Dives, who came a 
little before dinner, and told the governor, that his majeſty 
intended to dine with him, being then within four miles of 
the town, with a train of above three hundred horſe *. 
Hotham, ſurpriſed at this meſſage, conſulted with ſome of 
his friends ®, and it was reſolved among them, that a mel- 
ſenger ſhould be diſpatched to the King, humbly to beſcech 
him to forbear to come, for as much as he could not, with- 
out betraying the truſt committed to him, ſet open the gates 
to ſo great a guard as he came attended with. The meſlen- 
ger returning with a doubtful anſwer, and certifying of the 
king's advance to the town, Hotham drew up the bridge, 
ſhut the gates, and commanded the ſoldiers to ſtand to their 
arms round the walls. The king being come to Beverley- 
gate, called for the governor, who appearing on the walls, 
he commanded him to open the gate. The governor an— 
ſwered, “ He was intruſted by the parliament for the ſecu— 
ring of the town for his majeſty's honour, and the Kking- 
dom's uſe, which he intended by God's help to do; prot- 
tering, however, that if his majeſty would be pleaſed to 
come in with twelve more, he ſhould be welcome, other- 
wiſe he could not, without betraying his truſt to the fate, 
admit entrance to ſo great a guard.“ But the king re- 
fuſing to enter on theſe terms, repeated feveral times his 
command to open the gate, and ſtil] received the ſame an- 
ſwer. Preſently after, the duke of York, and the prince 
elector went out of the town“ and came to the king, who 
was pleaſed to give the governor one hour more to conſidet 
what he did. But Hotham perſiſting in his reſolution, ine 
king offered at laſt to enter with thirty horſe only e, wh ch 
was refuſed. In ſhort, about five in the evening, the king 
returning to the gate, commanded Hotham once more 10 
open it, and upon his refuſal, cauſed him to be proclaimed 
traitor by two heralds he had brought with him. This 
done, he retired to Beverley, where he paſſed the night. 
The next morning, he ſent a herald to Hotham, to ſummon 
him once more to open the gates of Hull, with promiſe of 


Indeed it does not ſeem likely that the king would have ſtood upon eight 
horſe, ſince he offered to come in but with twenty. Clarendon, tom. I. p. 

397. Whitelock, p. 57. 
But they were not ſuffered to go out, till after ſome conſultation. Ruſt» 
worth, tom. IV. p. 508. Wh 
© Twenty, ſays Clarendon and Whitelock. Ibid, 
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ardot for what was paſt, but could not prevail; ſo that he 


bas forced to return to York, 


When it is conſidered, the king had formed a defign to 
ſ-cure Hull from the time he reſolved to retire from York, as 
the lord Clarendon expreſly owns, one would imagme, 
chat at leaſt he had .contrived proper means to accomplith 


the undertaking, the ſucceſs whereof was ſo very important. 


But one knows not what to think, when this attempt is ſcen 
to be ſo ill-managed, that it was neither plauſible nor like— 
. The king was not ignorant, that Hotham was member 
ot the houſe of commons, that the houſe had choſen him 
© for the government of Hull, as a man they could confide 
; in: that Hotham knew he was to keep the place agu inſt 
the king, however his commiſſion might be worded. And 
3 yet, he imagines, that this man will be awed by his pre- 
# {ence alone, and not dare to deny him entrance with three 
hundred horſe, beſides the train of the two princes already 
admitted: that he will ſuffer himſelf to be deprived of his 
government, upon the bare ſcruple of diſobeying the king, 
de who probably was cholen by the commons as one of the 

leaſt ſcrupulous. I own, I cannot conceive how the king 
could be adviſed to declare himſelf fo openly in attempting 
to ſeize Hull, and indeed, from that time, all confidence 
| intircly vaniſhed. It fignificd nothing to colour this pro- 

cceding, and to ſay, he had no other deſign than to viſit 
the place and examine the magazine, to Know what might 
be taken for the ſervice of Ireland, and for arming the Scots, 
This was not capable 
of deceiving the parliament, who ſaw but too plainly what 


- 
q 


* was the king's deſign, and of what conſequence the execu- 


tion would have been. There were no fewer papers, imel- 
ſages, anſwers, replies, about this aflair, than about the 
| militia. 
The king was extremely troubled at this diſappointment, 
* and ſeeing no other way to palliate his proceedings, he re- 
ſolved expreſly to deny, he had ever intended to become 
maſter of Hull, By this ſuppoſition, he meant to repreſent 
fir John Hotham's actions as a manitelt treaſon, and accord- 
ingly demanded an authentic reparation of the parliament. 
He cited the laws and ſtatutes which placed in the king the 
care of defending the realm, and the command of the forts 
and magazines. But he conſtantly ſuppoſed the Kingdom 
to be in a ſtate of tranquility, as it was when theſe laws 
were made, which was by no means the caſe. He pretend- 
cd, the forts and magazines were his own proper goods; 
and particularly that ot Hull, bcing purchaſed with his own 
* money, could not be with-held from him, without rendering 
his condition worſe than that of his meaneſt ſubject. 
But the parliament did not grant theſe ſuppoſitions. They 
+ pretended, that the forts and magazines were committed to 
the king, as a truſt to be employed for the preſervation, and 
not for the deſtruction of the people, and that the King's 
claim to the property of the forts and magazines was ground- 
leſs. It is no wonder that upon ſuch different principles, 
the papers ſhould abound on both fides, without producing 
any great effects. The king however had this advantage, 
that the parliament could not cvidently prove their aſſer— 
tions againſt him, and that the authority aſſumed by both 
+ houſes, was founded only on bare ſuſpicions of the King's 
ill deſigns, which would have rendered it plauſible, had 
they been averred. But they did not think proper to wait 
for demonſtrations, to be aſſured of the king's ſecret inten- 
tions. It was enough to have reaſons to ſuſpect him, which 
to them appeared ſufficiently ſtrong to oblige them to take 
precautions, which might come too late, in caſe more con- 
vincing proofs were expected. 
| This is the ſubſtance of all the papers publiſhed on both 
ſides, concerning Hull. As I have already inſerted a great 
many about the militia, I think it convenient to ſave the 
reader the pains of peruſing thoſe which were publiſhed on 
the preſent affair, and which run upon the ſame principles 
and ſuppoſitions ſo often mentioned. | 
The pacliament openly ſupported fir John Hotham; ſo 
{that after many meſſages, declarations, anſwers, and replies, 
the King had no way left to become maſter of Hull, but by 
ſurpriſe or force. The laſt of theſe ways was not very 
| practicable, becauſe he could depend but on a very ſmall 
number of troops, and had no artillery, arms, or ammuni— 
tion, It is true, he expected ſome from Holland, but the 
ume was very uncertain, And therefore he attempted to 
take Hull by correſpondence. In the execution of this de- 
len, he made uſe of Mr. Beckwith a gentleman of Bever- 
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ley, who had a ſon in-law, officer in Hull. But this offi-er 
diſcovered the plot to the governor, who was ſo civil as io 
ſend the king word he might fave himſelf the trouble of 
carrying on the contrivance, and at the lame time fent an 
expreſs to the parliament, Beckwith retiring to the King 
at York, the parliament diſpatched a mcttenger to ſeize and 
bring him to London : but the metlenger was not permitted 
to execute his orders. 

From that time, the king and the parl'ament prepare 

for war, it being very caly to forcſce, they chould at latt 
be forced to it. But as cach ſtood in need of the people to 
bear the expence, ſo cach uted all poſſible endeavours to 
gain them, by demonſtrating the injuſtice of the contrary 
party, and by ſtriving to convince them, that their goo 
was only intended. The parliament pretended, that the 
malignants, by whom the king ſuffered himſelf to be guided, 
had formed a defign to inflave the nation, wherein they 
could not ſucceed, but by inflaming the miſunderſtanding 
between the King and. the parliament, in order to engage 
them in a civil war, which they hoped would prove ſuccels- 
ful to the Eng. This was the parliament's ſuppoſition, from 
whence they inferred, that therefore it was neceflary to 
prevent by good meaſures the execution of this defign, and 
to put themſelves in a poſture of defence, in caſe the king 
continued to be directed by theſe malignants, 
The king, on his fide, pretended, that the parliament, 
in feigning to have only in view the good of the kingdom, 
really meant to alter the conſtitution of church and ſtate : 
that they deſigned to aboliſh the regal power, or render the 
king but a ſhadow, whilſt both houtes ſhould be potlefled 
of the government, He inferred from this {uppolition, that 
he ought to expoſe hiniſelf to the greateſt hazards, rather 
than receive law from his ſubjects, his conſcience and the 
care of the realm, which God had entrutted him with, not 
permitting him to ſuffer the alterations deligncd to be made 
in church and ſtate, Whatever ſecret motives both might 
have, the reaſons they alleged were very plaufible, and 
thoſe who ſought only juſtice, were not a little embarraſted 
which fide to eſpouſe. But the parhament ſcemed to have 
a great advantage over the King, in that their party was 
much more numerous, and the forts and militia in their 
poſleſhon, with plenty of arms and ammunition, whilſt the 
King was wholly unprovided. Nevertheleſs, the king was 
not without hopes. He had, as I have ſaid, privately 
gained colonel Goring governor of Portſmouth. The queen 
was now buſy in Holland in procuring artillery, arms, am- 
munition, and ſeveral othcers of the Englith troops in the 
Dutch ſervice, Moſt of the Yorkſhire gentlemen, the 
largeſt county in England, were for him, and he did not 
queſtion, but by their means he ſhould engage the whole 
county to declare in his favour. With this affiſtance, he 
hoped to prevent the parliament, and raiſe a ſufficient num- 
ber of forces to take Hull, before the parliament ſhould be 
able to oppoſe it. He expected alſo, that when he was 
maſter of Hull and Portſmouth, and had received arms fron! 
Holland, many, who were ſtill reſtrained by the fear of 
wanting protection, would openly take his part. Morcover, 
he gave private notice to all his friends, that it was time to 
repair to York, and ordered letters to be ſent in his name to 
ſuch members as adhered to him, to ablent themſelves trom 
the parliament and retire to York, or to other places where 
they could be ſerviccable to him. 

All theſe mealures could not be taken ſo privately but the 
parliament had ſome information, and therefore the king 
endeavoured to give them ſome colour, to hinder his deſigns 
from being diſcovered, After his diſappointment at Hull, 
he ſummoncd all the Yorkſhire tenants in chief, to appear at 
York the 12th of May. 

Shortly after, both houſes ſent a committee to Vork, 
under pretence of bringing the king a meſſage about Hull 
and the militia, but, in reality, to be ſpies upon his actions. 
The meflage was the more diſagreeable to him, as after 
having returned an anſwer and diſmiſſed the committee, they 
told him, they had orders to ſtay at York. Though it was 
eaſy for him to ſee with what view the parliament had fent 
this committee, he thought not proper to uſe any violence 
to drive them from the city. 

The 12th of May, the gentry of the county being come 
to York, his majeſty made a ſpeech to them, wherein he 
proteſted, © That the enjoying of quict was the chicf cauſe 
of his coming among them in the North, and not to make 
that part of the kingdom a ſeat of war, as malice would 
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make them believe.“ He added, “ that both houſes of 
parizament did, by their meſſengers brave him even in York; 
and that, as his magazine of Hull was going, directly againſt 
his will, to be taken trom him, and the militia to be put in 
exccution againſt law and his conlent ; and liſtly, as fir 
John Hotham's treaſon was countenanced, none could blame 
him for apprehending danger. Therefore he was reſolved 
to have a guard, in which he defired their concurrence and 
alhſtance.” » 

The Yorkſhire gentry being variouſly diſpoſed, it was not 
poſſible tor the hearers of the king's ſpeech to agree in the 
ſame anſwer. Nay, it is ſaid, ſome violence was uſed by the 
court, to exclude from the debate ſuch as were known to be 
oppoſite to the king, and that theſe were forced to aſſemble 
elſewhere. For this reaſon the king received four different 
anſwers to his propoſition, two whereof were tavourable, and 
the other two beſought him to hearken to the advice of his 
parlament. The guard however was raiſed, and the com- 
man thereof given to the prince of Wales s. 

The king would hve alto removed the courts of juſtice 
from Weſtminſter to York, and even ſent a proclamation to 
the lord-keeper Littleton for that purpoſe, with orders to 
publiſh it. But the parliament having notice of it, forbad 
him to execute the orders. 

Serjcant major-general Skippon being an excellent officer, 
and the king knowing the parliament deſigned to employ 
him, ſent for him to attend him at York. But the parlia- 
ment gave him orders to the contrary, a hich Skippon obey— 
ed. This doubtleſs was foreicen by the king, but he was 
very glad to ſhew that the parltament deſired a war, fince 
they to haughtily contradicted his orders, 

As matters ſtood between the king and the parliament, a 
war ſeemed unavoidable, and probably it was determined on 
both ſides. The ſole concern was to amuſe the public with 
good or bad reaſons, and try to call the blame on the op- 
poſite party. Mcan while the king's two anſwers of March 
the gth and the 2000, not being rephed' to, the parliament 
vas apprehenſive, geir filence would produce an ill effect 
in the minds of the people. Wherefore they took occaſion, 
in anſwering theſe two meflages, to publiſh a manifeſto, under 
the name of remonſtrance or declaration, the 19th of May. 
As this manifeſto, and the king's anſwer, are very proper to 
inform the reader cf the reatons of both parties, or at leaſt 
of thoſe they allege to ſupport their cauſe and vindicate 
their conduct, I think it neceflary to inſert theſe two papers, 
for fear the abridging them may be an injury to cither. 


The declaration or remonſtance of the lords and commons in 
parliament aſſembled, May 19, 1642. 


« THE infinite mercy and providence of the Almighty 
God hath been abundantly manifeſted fince the beginning of 
this parliament, in great variety of protections and bleſſings, 
whereby he hath not only delivered us from many wicked 
plots and defigns, which, if they had taken effect, would 
have brought ruin and deſtruction upon this kingdom ; but 
out of thole attempts hath produced divers evident and re- 
markable advantages to the furtherance of thoſe ſervices, 
which we have been defirous to perform to our ſovereign lord 
the king, and to this church and ſtate, in providing for the 
public peace and proſperity of his majeſty, and all his realms, 
which in the preſence of the ſame all- ſeeing Deity, we proteſt 
to have bcen, and ſtill to be, the only end of all our counſels 
and endeavours, whercin we have refolved to continue freed 
and enlarged from all private aims, pcrional reſpects or 
paſſions what'oever. (1.) : 

Remark (1.) It may be preſumed, there were in both 
houſes, many members who acted with fincerity, and be- 
lieved, they really ſerved the public in whatever they did 
againſt the king. But it is hard to conceive, how both 
houſes, conſiſting of ſo many members, who were ignorant 
of one another's inward ſentiments, could call God to wit- 
neſs, that they acted only by juſt motives, free from paſſion 
and private views. 

In which reſolution we are nothing diſcouraged, al- 
though the heads of the malignant party, diſappointed 
of that prey, the religion and liberty of this kingdom, 
which they were ready to ſeize upon and devour before the 
beginning of this parliament, have ſtill perſiſted, by new 
practices, both of force and ſubtilty, to recover the ſame 
again; for which purpoſe they have made ſeveral attempts 
for the bringing up of the army ; they afterwards projected 
the {alſe accuſarion of the lord Kimbolton and the five mem- 
bers of the houle of commons, which being in itſelf of an 
Odious nature, they yet ſo far prevailed with his majeſty, 


Thie gaard cenſiſted of a troop of horſe, and of a regiment of foot of 


as to procure him to take it upon himſelf ; but whey u, 


unchangcable duty and faithfulneſs of the parliament Col, 


not be wrought upon by ſuch a fact as that, to withdray a, "to 


port of their reverence and obedience from his majeſty, then! 
have, with much art and induſtry, adviſed his majeſto. „ 
ſufter divers unjuſt ſcandals and impuations upon the bu J 
ment, to be publiſhed in his name, whereby they mats 
make it odious to the people, and by their help to &#;,. 
that which hath hitherto been the only means of their og, 
preſervation. : 

For this purpoſe, they have drawn his majeſty into ,. 
northern parts, far from the parliament, that ſo falſe w. 
mours might have time to get credit, and the juſt defenc., | 
of the parliament find a more tedious, difficult, and dit 
advantageous accels, after thoſe falſe imputations and "Way 
ders had been firſt rooted in the apprehenſion of his m.. 
zeſty, and his ſubjects; which the more ſpcedily to effec 
they have cauſed a preſs to be tranſported to Vork, fr. 
whence ſeveral papers and writings of that kind are 680 
veyed to all parts of the Kingdom, without the authors. 
of the great ſeal, in an unuſual and illegal manner, ang 
without the advice of his majeſty's ,privy-council ; from 
the greater and better part whereof having withdras, 
himſelf, as well from his great council of parliament, þ 
1s thereby expoled to the wicked and unfaithful counſels 0 
ſuch as have made the wiſdom and juſtice of the parliamen. 
dangerous to themſelves; and this danger they labour :; 
prevent, by hiding their own guilt under the name a, 
ſhadow of the king, infuſing into him their own tears, and 
as much as in them lies, alperfing his royal perſon and hy. 
nour with their own infamy, from both which it hath always | 
been as much the care, as it is the duty, of the parlianicnt 
to preſerve his majeſty, and fix the guilt of all 1 
actions and counſels, upon thoſe who have bcen the 
thors of them. 

** Amongſt divers writings of this kind, we the lords and 
commons in parliament, have taken into our confideraticn 
two printed papers; the firſt containing a declaration, which 
they received from his majeſty, in anſwer to that which 
was preſented to bis majeſty from both houſes of partia- 
ment at Newmarket, the gth of March 1641. The other 
his majeſty's anſwer to the petition of both houſes, pre: 
lented to his majeſty at York, the 26th of March 1642 
both which are filled with harſh cenſures, and cauſclek 
charges upon the parliament ; concerning which, we hold i 
nec ilary to give ſatisfaction to the kingdom, ſeeing we fin 
it very ithcult to ſatisfy his majeſty, whom, to our great 
grief, we have found to be ſo engaged to, and poſſeſſed by 
thoſe miſapprehenfions, which evil counſellors have wrougbt 
in him, that our moſt humble and faithful remonſrances 
have rather irritated and imbittered, than any thing allzyel 
or mitigated the ſharp expreſſions, which his majeſty hath 
been pleaſed to make in anſwer to them; for the manifef1:- 
tion whereof, and of our own innocency, we. deſire that 
all his majeſty's loving ſubjects may take notice of theſe 
particulars, . 

We know no occaſion given by us, which might more 
his majeſty to tell us, That in our declaration, preſented xt 
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Newmarket, there were ſome expreſſions different from the 
uſual language to princes. | 

* Neither did we tell his majeſty, either in words or in 
effect, That if he did not join with us in an act, which his 
majeſty conceived might prove prejudicial and dangerous t0 
himſelf and the whole kingdom, we could make a Jaw with- 
out him, and impoſe it upon the people. That which w: 
defired was, That in regard of the imminent danger of . 
kingdom, the militia, for the ſecurity of his majeſty and |: 
people, might be put under the command of ſuch noble and 
faithful perſons, as they had all cauſe to confide in: and ſuch 
was the neceſſity of this preſervation, that we declare, That 
if his majeſty ſhould refute to join with us therein, the two 
houſes of parliament, being the ſupreme court, and hight 
council of the kivgdom, were enabled, by their own autho— 
rity, to provide tor the repulſing of ſuch imminent and ci 
dent danger, not by any new law of their own making, 28 
hath been untruly ſuggeſted to his majeſty, but by the molt 
ancient law of this kingdom, even that which is fundamental 
and effential to the conſtitution and ſubſiſtence of it. 

Although we never deſired to encourage his majeſty t0 
ſuch replies, as might produce any conteſtation betwixt him 
and his parliament, of which we never found better effeck 
than loſs of. time, and hindrance of the public affairs; vet 
we have been far from telling him, of how little value his 
words would be with us, much leſs when they are accom: 


about ſix hundred men, taken from the militia, Clarendon, tom, I. p. 417. 
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4 with actions of love and juſtice, His majeſty hath 


beanie . . a 
zaſon to find fault with thoſe wicked counſellors, who 


more 7 


have ſo often bereaved him of the honour, and his people 
r the fruit, of many gracious {peeches which he made to 
them, ſuch as thoſe in the end of the laſt parliament * That 
W. the word of a king, and as he was a gentleman, he would 
F:-jreſs the grievances of his people, as well out of parliament 
% us in it.“ Were the learching the ſtudies and chambers, yea, 
Ithe pockets of ſome, both ot the nobility and commons, 
ide very next day; the commitment of Mr. Bellaſis, fir John 
3 Hotham, And Mr. Crew; the continued oppreſfions by ſhip-. 


joney, coat and conduct- money; with the manifold im- 


ſuing violatiens of the laws and liberties of the kingdom, 
(all which wete the effects of evil countel, and abundantly 
declared our general remonſtrance of the ſtate of the king- 
dom) actions of love and juſtice, ſuitable to ſuch words as 
thoſe? | i p A 33 
As gracious was his majeſty's ſpcech in the beginning 
of this parliament : © 'That he was relolved to put himtelt 
freely and clearly upget the love and affection of his Englith 
ſubjects.“ Wact nis cauſclets complaints and jealouſy, 
the unjuſt imputations ſo often caſt upon his parl:an int, bis 
denial of their neceſfary defence by the orvinance of the 
militia, his dangeraus abſent ing humſelf trom his great coun— 
cil, like to produce {uch a Mm. lchiwvous diviſion in the king- 
x dom, have not been more {u;:tabl- to other mens evil coun— 
ſels, than to his own words, will catly appear to any in- 
different judgment. 
„Neither have his latter ſpeeches b:en better uſed and 
reſerved by theſe evil and wicked counſellors. Cuuld iy 
words be fuller of love and juſtice, than thote in his anſwer 
to the meflage ſent the houſe of commons, the zun of De- 
cember 1641? © We do engage uno you ſolemnly, on the 


Zword of a king, that the ſecurity of all, and eve ry one of 


vou, from violence, is, and ever zal! be as mach our car”, 
as the preſervation of us and our children.” And could any 
actions be fuller ot injuſtice and violence than that of the at- 
torney-general, in falſly accuſing the fix members of par- 
Fliament, and the other proceedings thereupon, within three 
tor four days after that meflage ? For the full view whereot 
let the declaration made of thole proccedings be peruſed ; 
and by thoſe inſtances (we could add many more) let all the 
world judge, who deſerves to be taxed with dilyalung his 
majeſty's words, they, who have as much as in them lies 
tained and ſullicd them witn ſuch toul counſels; or the par- 
liament, who have ever manifeſted, with joy an! delight, 
their humble thankfulneſs for thoic gracious words and ac- 
tions of love and juſtice which have been conformable 
thereunto. 

„ The king is pleaſed to diſavow the having any ſuch 
evil council or counſellors, as are mentioned in our decla— 
Tation, to his knowledge; and we hoid it our duty, humbly 
10 avow there are ſuch, or elſe we muſt ſay, that all the ill 
things done of late in his majeſty's name, have been done by 
himſclf, wherein we ſhould neither follow the direction of 
the law, nor the affection of our own hearts, which 1s, as 
much as may be, to clear his majeſty from all imputation of 
miſ- government, and to lay the fault upon his miniſters ; the 
falle accuſing of fix members of pailiament ; the juſtifying 
of maſter attorney in that talſe accuſation ; the violent cont- 
nz to the houſe of commons; the denial of the militia; 
the ſharp meſſages to both houſes, contrary to the cuſtoms 
of former kings; the long and remote abſence of his majeſty 
rom parliament; the heavy and wrongtul taxes upon both 
houles ; the cheriſhivg and coiuntenancing a dilcontented 
party in the kingdom againſt them: theſe certainly are 
the fruits of very ill counſcl, apt to put the kingdom into 
a combuſtion, to hinder the ſupplies of Ireland, and to 
countcnance the proceedings and pretenſions of the rebels 
there; and the authors of thoſe evil counſels, we conceive, 
muſt nceds be known to hi mijeſty. And we hope our la- 
®bouring with his majeſt, to have theſe diſcovered and 
brought to a juſt cenlure, will not ſo much wound his 
Shonour, in the opinion of his good ſubjects, as his labour- 
ing to preſerve and conceal them. 

And whereas his majeſty ſaith, he could wiſh that his 
on immediate actions, which he avows on his own honour, 
might not be ſo roughly cenfured under that common {tile 
of evil counſellors ; we could alſo heartily wiſh, that we had 
rot cauſe to make that ſtile ſo common: but how often and 
uadutiful focver the e wicked counſellors fix their diſhonour 
upon the King, by making his maj« ity the author of thoſe 
evil :Etions, which are the effects at their own evil —_— 
Ve bis majeſty's loyal and dutiful ſubjects can uie no other 
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ſtile, accorditig to that maxim in the law, The king ca 
do no wrong ;* but if any ill be committed in matter of tte; 
the council; if in matter of juſtice, the judges muſt anſwer 
for it. | 

We lay no charge upon his majeſty, which ſhould put 
him upon that apology, concerning his faichful and zraious 
affection of the protaſtant profcfhon : neither doth his ma- 
jeſty endeavour to cl-ar thoſe in greateſt outhority about him, 
by whom. (we ſay) that deſign bath been jporently carried 
on for divers years; and we rather wiſh, that ne m-rcies of 
heaven, than the judgments, may be navifeſte!} u, on them 
but that there hath been ſuch, there are ſo plentiful and fre- 
quent evidences, that we believe there is none, either pro— 
teſtant or papiſt, who hath had any reaſonable view of the 
paſſages of latter times, but either in fear or hope, did ex- 
pect a ſudden iffuc of this deſign. 

We have no way tranſgrefled againſt the act of oblivion, 
by remembering the intended war egainit Scotland, as a 
branch of that d-fign to alter religion, by thoſe wicked coun- 
lets, from which God did then deliver us, which we ou2ht 
never to forget. 

* That che rebell'on in Ireland was framed and cheriſhed 
by the popiſh and malignant party in England, is not only 
atfirmed by the rebets, but may be cle ired by many other 
proofs : the ſame rebellious principles o tended religion, 
the ſame. politic ends, are apparent in boah and their mali— 
cio gs defig1s and practices me maſk and dilyuiled with the 
ſame talſe colour, of their earneſt zeal to viudlicate his ma- 
1-ſty's prerogative from the Hippoſed oppreſſion of the par- 
liament. How much theſe treacherous pretences have been 
countenanced by foie evil counſel about his maicſty, may 
appear in this, That the proclam tion whereby the were 
declared traitors, was ſo long with-held as to the 24 of la— 
nuary, though the rebcliion broke forth in October befo. c, 
and then no more but forty copies appointed to be printed, 
with a ſpecial command trom his majeſty not to exceed that 
number; and that none of them ſhould be publiſhed, till bis 
majeſty's pleaſure was further fignified, as by the warrant ap- 
pears, a true copy whereof is hereunto added, fo that few 
oily could rake notice of it; which was made more ohſerv— 
able, by the late contrary proceedings againſt the Scots, 
who were in a very quick and, ſharp manner proclaimed ; 
and thoſe proclamations forthwith ditpert d, with as much 
diligence as might be, through all the kingdom. or ordered 
to be read in all churches, accompanied with public prayers 
and execrations. 

Another evidence of favour and countenance to the 
rebels, in ſome oft power about his majeitv, is this, That 
they have put forth in his name a cauſcleſs complaint againtt 
the parliament, which ſpeaketh the ſame language ot the 
parhament which the rebels do, whereby to raiſe a be.jef 
in ni.ns minds, that his myeſty's affections are alicnatgd, ,as 
well as his perſon is removed from that great council; all 
which doth exceedingly retard the ſu; plies of Ireland,, and 
more advance the proceedings of the rebels, than ayy jca— 
louly or miſapprehenſion, begotten in his ſubjects, by the 
declaration of the rebels junctions of Roſetti, otgyr:forma- 
tion of Triſtram Whitecomb ; ſo that, confideringgiti pict-nt 
ſtate and temper of boch kingdoms, his royal preſence 1s far 
more neceflary here than it can be in Ireland, for redemp— 
tion or protection of his ſubjects there. 

And whether there be any caule of his majeſty's great 
indignation, for being reproached to have intended force or 
threatening to the parl'amen!, we defire- them to conſider, 
who ſhall read ow declaration, in which there is no word 
tending to any ſuch reproach ; and ccriainly we have been 
more tender of his majeſty's honour in this point, than he, 
wholoever he was, that did write this declaration, where, 
in his majeſty's name, he doth cal! God to witnels, he never 
had any luch thought, or knew of any {uch rciojution of 
bringing up the amy; which truly will ſeem trange to 
thoſe, who thall read the depoſition of Mr. Goring, the in- 
formation of Mr. Percy, and divers other examinations of 
Mr. Wilmot, Mr. Pollard, and others; the other examina- 
tions of captain Legg, fir Jacob Aſhley, fir John Coniers ; 
and confider the condition and nature of the petition which 
was ſent unto fir Jacob Aſhley, under the approbation C.R. 
which his majeſty doth now acknowledge to be his own hand; 
and being full of ſcandal to the parliament, might have 
proved dangerous to the whole kingdom, it the army ſhould 
have interpoſed betwixt the king and them, as was delircd. 

% We do not athrm, that his majeſty's warrant was 
granted for the paſſage of Mr. Jermin, after the defire 
of bath boules for reſtraint of his ſervants, but only that 
he did paſs over, after that reltraint, 
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warrant. We know the warrant bears the date the day before 
our defire ; yet it ſeems ſtrange to thoſe who knew how great 
reſpect and power Mr. Jermin had in court, that he ſhould 
begin his journey in ſuch haſte, and in apparel ſo unfit for 
travel, as a black ſattin ſuit, and white boots, if his going 
away were deſigned the day before. 

&« The accularion of the lord Kimbolton, and the five 
members of the houſe of commons, is called a breach 
of privilege; and truly ſo it was, and a very high one, 
far above any ſatisfaction that hath been yet given: how 
can it be ſud to be largely fatisfied, ſo long as his ma- 
jeſty labour-d to preſerve maſter attorney from puniſh- 
ment, who was the viſible actor in it; ſo long as his majeſty 
hath not only juſtified him, but by his letters declared, that 
it was his dury to accuſe them, and that he would have pu— 
niſhed him, if he had not done it; ſo long as thoſe members 
have not the means of clearing their innocency, and the au- 
thors of that malicious charge undiſcovered, though both 
houſes of partiament have ſeveral times petitioned his majeſty 
to diſcover them, and that not only upon grounds of com- 
mon juſtice, but by act of parliament, his majeſty is bound 
to do it; ſo long as the king refuſes to pals a bill for their 
diſcharge, alleging, That the narrative in that bill is againſt 
his honour, whereby he ſeems ſtill to avow the matter of that 
falſe and ſcandalous accuſation, though he deſerts the proſe— 
cution, offering to paſs a bill for their acquittal ; yet with 
intimation, that they muſt deſert the avowing their own 1n- 
noccucy, which would more wound them in honour, than 
ſecure them in law. | | 

„And in vindication of this great privilege of parliament, 
we do not know that we have invaded any privilege belong— 
ing to his majeſty, as is alleged in this declaration. 

But we look not upon this only in the notion of a breach 
of privilege, which might be, though the accuſation were 
true 'or falſe, but under the notion of a heinous crime in the 
attorney, and all other ſubjects who had a hand in it: a 
crime againſt the law of nature, againſt the rules of juſtice, 
that innocent men ſhould he charged with ſo great an offence 
as treaſon, in the face of the higheſt judicatory of the king- 
dom, whereby their lives and eſtates, their blood and honour, 
are endangered, without witneſs, without evidence, without 
all poſſibility of reparation in a legal courſe, yct a crime of 
ſuch a nature, that his majeſty's command can no more 
warrant, than it can any other acts of injuſtice, It is true, 
that thoſe things which are evil in their own nature, fuch as 
any command, or induce any obl:gation of obedience upon 
any man, by any authority whatſoever ; therefore the attor- 
ney in this caſe was bound to refuſe to exccute ſuch a com- 
mand, unleſs he had fome ſuch evidence or teſtimony, as 
might have warranted him 2gainft the parties, and be liable 
to make ſatisfaction if it ſhould prove falſe ; and it is ſuf- 
ficiently known to cvery man, and adjudged in parliament, 
That the king can be neither the relator, informer, or wit- 
neſs. If it reſt as it is without further ſatisfaction, no fu- 
ture parliament can be ſafe, but that the members may be 
taken and deſtroyed at pleaſure; yea, the very principles ol 
government and juſtice will be in danger to be dillolved. 

& We do not conceive, that numbers do make an aflem- 
bly unlawful, but when either the end or manner of their 
carriage ſhall be unlawful. Divers juſt occaſions might draw 
the citizens to Weſtminſter, where many public and private 
petitions, and other cauſes, were depending in parliament 
and why that ſhould be found more faulty in the citizens, 
than the reſort of great numbers every day in the term to the 
ordinary courts of juſtice, we know not. That thoſe citizens 
were notoriouſly provoked and affaulted at Weſtminſter, by 
colonel Lunsford, captain Hide, with divers others, and by 
ſome of the ſervants of the archbiſhop of York, is ſufficiently 
proved : and that afterward they were more violently wounded, 
and moſt barbarouſly mangled with ſwords, by the officers 
and ſoldiers near Whitehall, many of them being without 
weapons, and giving no cauſe of diſtaſte, as is likewiſe proved 
by ſeveral teſtimonies ; but of any ſcandalous or ſeditious 
miſdemeanours 'bf theirs, that might give his majeſty good 
cauſe to ſuppoſe his own perſon, or thoſe of his royal con- 
ſort, or children, to be in apparent danger, we have had no 
proof ever offered to either houſe; and if there had been any 
complaint of that Kind, it is no doubt the houſes would have 
been as forward to join in an order for the ſuppreſſing ſuch 
tumults, as they were not long before upon another occaſion, 
when they made an order to that purpoſe. Whereas thoſe 
officers and ſoldiers, which committed that violence upon ſo 
many of the citizens at Whitehall, were cheriſhed and fofter- 
ed in his majeſty's houſe: and when, not long after, the 


falſe teſtimony, or falſe accuſation, cannot be the ſubject of 
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common- council of London preſented a petition to his me. 
jeſty, for reparation of thoſe injuries; his majeſty's any, 
was, (without hearing the proof of the complaints) tl. f 
any citizen was wounded or ill-treated, his majeſty was cos. 
fidently aflured, that it happened by their oa evil and «©. 
rupt demeanours, 

We hope it cannot be thought contrary to the duty ag 
wiſdom of a parliament, if many concurring, and frequcg 
reiterated and renewed advertiſements from Rome, Venice 
Paris, and other parts; if the ſolicitations of the p9,,, 
nuncio, and our own diſcontented fugitives, do make us 0. N 
lous and watchful for the ſafety of the ſtate. And we hart 
been very careful to make our exprethons thereof fo eaſy ao 
ſo plain to the capacity and underſtanding of the Peopl 
that nothing might juſtly ſtick with them, with reflecta! 
upon the perſon of his majeſty. Wherein we appeal to th. 
judgment of any indifferent perfon, who ſhall read and pe; 
our own words, We mutt maintain the ground of our tanz 
to be of that moment, that we cannot diſcharge the tru an. 
duty which lies upon us, unleſs we do apply ourſelves to the 
ule of thoſe means which the law hath enabled us in caſes ,; 
this nature, for the neceſſary defence of the kingdom ; nd 
as his majeſty doth graciouſly declare, the law fhall be n. 
meaſure of his power; ſo do we moſt heartily profeſs, hi 
we ſhall always make it the rule of our obedience. 


W pn 


Prudent omiſſions in the king's anſwer, | 


The next point of our declaration was with much ca.! 
tion artificially paſſed over by him who drew his mae! 
anſwer, it being indeed the foundation of all our miſery. 
his majeſty's trouble, that he is pleaſed to hear general Tara 
upon his parliament, without any particular charge to which 
they may give ſatisfaction, and that he hath often concern 
diſpleaſure apatnſt particular perſons upon mifinformat on: 
and although thole informations have been clearly proved 0 
be falſe, yet he would never bring the accuſers to quscſtion 
which layeth an impoſſibility upon honeſt men of cl 
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themiclyves, and gives encouragement unto falſe and w.! 
worthy perſons to trouble untrue and groundleſs inform. 
tions; three particulars we mentioned in our declaration, 


which the penner of that anſwer had good cauſe to omit ; thy 
words ſuppotecd to be ſpoken at Kenfington ; the pretended 
articles againſt the queen; and the groundlets accuſation 9 
the ſix members of parliament, there being nothing to b 
in defence or denial of any of them. 5 
** Concerning his majeſty's defire to join with his parle 
ment, and with his faithful ſubjects, in defence of religion. 
and public good of the kingdom; we doubt not but he wil 
do it fully, when evil counſellors ſnall be removed from 
about him; and until that be, as we have ſhewed before of 
words, ſo mult we alfo ſay of laws, that they cannot f 
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us; witneſs the petition of right, which was followed with 
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exchange for them; and we cannot but juſtly think, that! 
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them, they will by ſome wicked device or ot! 


er, make tx 
bill for the triennial parliament, and thoſe other exee!l 
laws mentioned in his majeſty's declaration, of lets vilu. 
than words. 

© That excellent bill for the continuance of this paris 
ment was ſo neceſſary, that without it, we could not han 
raiſed ſo great ſums of money for the ſervice of his ma; 
and the common-wealth as we have done, and without which 
the ruin and deſtruction of the kingdom muſt needs have fol 
lowed. And we are reſolved, the gracious favour of | 
majeſty expreſſed in that bill, and the advantage and ſecur! 
which thereby we have from being diflolved, fall not c: 
courage us to do any thing, which otherwiſe had not been ff 
to have been done. And we are ready to make it good be. 
fore all the world, that although his maicity hath paſſed 
many bills very advantageous for the ſubject, vet in none 0 
them have we bereaved his majeſty of any juſt, noccHiary, et 
profitable prerogative of the crown. We lo earneftly defi 
his majeſty's return to London, for that upon it, we cir 
ceive, depends the very ſafety and being of both his King: 
doms: and therefore we muſt proteſt, that as for the tine 
paſt, neither the goverment of London, nor any laws 0 
the land, have lolt their life and force for his fecurit!; 
ſo for the future, we ſhall be ready to do or ſay, any tbitg 
that may ſtand with the duty or honour of 1 parent 
which may raiſe a mutual confidence betwixt his mach 
and us, as we do wiſh, and as the affairs of the kingdom (0 
require, '. 
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« Thus far the anſwer to that which is called his ma- 
.(ty's declaration, hath led us. Now we come to that which 
8 7 led, His Majeſty's Anſwer to the Petition of both 
Houſes, preſented to him at York, the 26th of March 1642. 


Ila the beginning whereot his majeſty wiſheth, that our pri- 
Jileges on all parts were ſo ſtated, that this way of correſ- 
F 25 


pondency might be preſerved with that freedom which hath 


been uſed of old. We know nothing introduced by us that 


ves any impediment hereunto ; neither have we affirmed 


Jour privileges to be broken, when his majeſty denies us any 
thing, or gives us à realon why he cannot grant it, or that 
$ thoſe who adviſed ſuch denial, were enemies to the peace of 
the kingdom, and favourers of the Iriſh rebellion, in which 
; aſperſion, that is turned into a general aflertion, which in 
our votes is applied to a particular cale ; wherefore we mult 
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maintain our Votes, that thoſe who advile his majeſty to con- 
tradict that which both houles, in the queſtion concerning 


the militia, had declared to be law and command, it ſhould 


4 C a ] * 1 * 71 * % * 1 a 1 7 
not be obeyed, 15 a high breach of privilege; and that thoſe 


| who adviſed his majeſty to abſent himſelf from his parlia- 
ment, are enemies to the peace of the kingdom, and juſtly 


to be ſuſpected to be favourers of the rebellion in Ireland. 


Ine reaſons of both are evident, becauſe in the firſt there is 
as great aderogation from the truſt and authority of parliament; 


and in the ſecond, as much advantage to the proceedings 
and hopes of the rebels as may be : and we hold it a very 
cauſeleſs imputation upon the parliament, that we have herein 
any way impeached, much lets taken away, the treedom of 
his majeſty's vote, which doth not import a liberty for his 
me jeſty to deny any thing, how neceſſary ſocver, for the pre- 
ſervation of the kingdom, much lels a licence to evil coun- 
ſellors, to adviſe any thing, though never ſo deſtructive to 
his majeſty and his people. (2. : | 

Rem. (2.) I do not think it was ever decided 0 what 
acts the king may, or may not, deny his aflent. So there 
ariſes an ine xhauſtible fountain ot diſputes, when the King 
and parliament do not agree. | | 

„ By the meſſage of the 20th of January, his . majeſty 
did propound to both houſes of parhament, that they would 
with all ſpeed fall into a ſerious confideration all thoſe 
particulars, which they thought necetlary, as well for the 
upholding and maintaining his majeſty's juſt and regal autho- 
rity, and for the ſettling his revenue, as for the preſent and 
future eſtabliſhing our privileges, the tree and quiet enjoy- 
ing our eſtates, the liberties ot our perlons, the ſecurity of 
the true religion profeſſed in the church of England, and the 
ſettling of ceremonies in ſuch a manner as may take away all 
juſt oftence, and digeſt it into one entire body, | | 

« To that point of upholding and maintaining his royal 
authority, we ſay, nothing has been done to the prejudice of 
it, that ſhould require any new provition : to the other of 
ſettling the revenue, the parliament hath no way abridged 
or diſordered his juſt revenues; but it 1s true that much 
waſte and confuſion of his majeſty's cltate hath been made by 
thoſe evil and unfaithful miniſters, whom he hath employed 
in the managing of it, whereby his own ordinary ex pences 
would have been diſappointed, and the ſafety of the king- 
lon more endangered, if the parliament had not in ſome 
meaſure provided for his houſhold, and for ſome of the 
forts, more than they were bound to do; and they are flill 
willing to ſettle ſuch a revenue upon his majeſty, as may 
make him live royaliy, plentifully, and ſafely; but they can- 
not in wiſdom and fidelity to the common-wealth do this, 
till he ſhall chuſe ſuch counſellors and officers as may order 
and diſpoſe it to the public good, and not apply it to the ruin 
and deſtruction of his people, as heretofore it hath been. 
But this and the other matters concerning ourſelves, be- 
ing works of great importance, and full of intricacy, will re- 
quire ſo long a time of deliberation, that the kingdom 
might be ruined before we ſhould effect them. Wheretore 
we thought it neceſſary, firſt to be ſuiters to his majeſty, ſo 
to order the militia, that the Kingdom being ſccured, we 
might with more eaſe and fafcty apply ourſclves to debate of 
that meſſage wherein we have been interrupted by his ma- 
jeſty's denial of the ordinance concerning the fame, becauſe 
it would have been in vain for us to labour in other things, 
and in the mean time to leave ourſelves naked to the matice 
of ſo many enemies both at home and abroad ; yet we have 
not been altogether negligent of thoſe things which his ma- 
jelly is pleaſed to propound in that meſfage: we have agreed 
upon a book of rates in a larger proportion than hath been 
granted to any of his majeſty's predecetlors, which is a con- 
ſiderable ſupport of his majeſty's public charge; and have 
likewiſe prepared divers propoſitions and bills for preſerva- 
tion of our religion and liberties, which we intcnd ſhortly 


ment compoſed of king, lords, and commons. 
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to preſent to his majeſty, and to do whatſoever is fit for us 
to make up this unpleaſant breach betwixt his majeſty and his 
parliament, 

“ Whereas divers exceptions are here taken concerning 
the militia; firſt, that his majeſty never denied the thing, 
but accepted the perſons (except tor corporations) only that 
he denied the way. To which we anſwer, that that excep- 
tion takes o London, and all other great towns and cities, 
which makes a great part of the kingdom ; and for the way 
of ordinance it is ancient, more ſpeedy, more eaſily altera- 
ble, and in all theſe and other reſpects, more proper and 
more applicable to the preſent occafion, than a bill which 
his majeſty calls the only good old way of impoſing upon 
the ſubjects. It ſhall ſeem that neither his majeſty's royal 
predeceſſors, nor our anceſtors have heretofore been of that 
opinion; 37 Ed. 3. we find this record, The chancellor 


made declaration of the challenge of the parliament ; the King 


defires to know the griefs of his ſubjects, and to redreſs cnor- 
mities. The laſt day of the parliament, the King demanded 
of the whole eſtates, whether they would have ſuch things as 
they agreed on, by way of ordinance or ſtatute > who anſ{wer- 
ed, by way of ordinance ; for that they might amend the 
ſame at their pleaſure, and fo it was.” 

** But his majeſty objects further, that there is ſomewhat 
in the preface, to which he could not content with juſtice 
to his honour and innocence, and that thereby he is excluded 
from {any power in the diſpoſing of it. Thele objections 
may ſeem ſomewhat, but indeed will appear nothing, when 
it ſhall be conſidered, that nothing in the preamble lays any 
charge upon his majeſty, or in the body of the ordinance, 
that excludes his royal authority in the diſpoſing or execu- 
tion of it: but only it is provided, that it ſhould be lignified 
by both houſes of parliament, as that channel through which 
it will be beſt derived, and moſt certainly to thoſe ends for 
which it 13 intended, and let all the world judge, whether we 
have not reaſon to inſiſt upon it, that the ſtrength of the 
kingdom ſhould rather be ordered according to the direction 
od Vice of the great council of the land, equally intruſted 
by the king, and by the kingdom, than that the ſafety of the 
King, parliament, and kingdom, ſhould be leſt at the devo- 
tion of a ſeiy unknown councellors, many of them not intruſt- 
cd at all by the king in any public way, and not at all con- 
ded in by the Kingdom. 

* We wiſh the danger were not imminent, or not till 
continuing, but cannot conceive, that the long time ſpent 
in this debate is evidence ſuſſicient that there was no ſuch ne- 
ceſſity or danger, but a bill might caſily have been pre- 
pared ; for when many cauſes do concur to the danger of u 
ſtate, the interruption of any one may hinder the execution 
of the reſt, and yet the defign be ſtill kept on foot for better 
opportunities. Who Knows whether the ill ſucceſs of the 
rebels in Ireland had not hindered the inſurrection of the pa- 
piſts here? whether the preſervation of the fix members of the 
parliament fallcly accuted, hath not prevented that plot of 
the breaking the neck of the parliament, of which we were 
informed from France, not long before they were accuſed ? 
yet ſince his majeſty hath been pleaſed to expreſs his pleaſure 
rather for a bill than an ordinance, and that he ſent in one for 
that purpoſe, we readily entertained it, and with ſome ſmall 
and neceflary alterations, ſpeedily paſted the fame: but, con- 
trary to the cuſtom of parliament, and our expectations 
grounded upon his majeſty's own invitation of us to that way, 
and the other rcalons maniteſted in our declaration concern- 
ing the militia of the 5th of May, inſtead of his royal attenr, 
we met with an abſolute retuſal, 

If the matter of theſe our votes of the 15th and 16th of 
March, be according to the law, we hope his majeſty will 
allow the ſubjects to be bound by them, becauſe he hath ſaid, 
he will make the law the rule of his power; and if the queſ- 
tion be, whether that be law which the lords and commons 
have once declared to be fo, who fhall be the judge? not 
his majeſty ; for the King judgeth not of matters of law, but 
by his courts; and his courts, though fitting by his autho- 
rity, expect not his aſſent in matters of law: nor any other 
courts, for they cannot judge in that caſe, becauſe they are 
inferior; no appeal lying to them tor parliament, the judg- 
ment whereot is, in the eye of the law, the king's judg- 
ment in his higheſt court ; though the king in his perſon be 
neither preſent nor aſſenting thereunto. (3.) 8 

Rem. (3.) I obſerved ellewhere, the defect of this reaſon- 
ing, which is a mere fallacy, grounded upon the equivocal- 
word parliament. For under colour, that 1s a certain ſenſe, 
the two houſes alone are called the parliament, they aſſume 
here to themſelves the rights/belonging ſolely to the parlia- 
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The votes at which his majeſty takes exceptions, are theſe: 

«© That the King's abſence ſo far remote from the parlia- 
ment, is not only an obſtruction, but may be a deſtruction 
to the affairs of Ireland, 

« That when the lords and commons ſhall declare what 
the law of the land is, to have this not only queſtioned and 
controverted, but contradicted, and a command that it ſhould 
not be obeycd, is a high breach of the privilege of parlia- 
ment. 

„ That thoſe perſons that adviſed his majeſty to abſent 
himſelf from the parliament, are enemies to the peace of the 
kingdom, and juſtly may be ſuſpected to be favourers of the 
rebellion in Ireland. 

«© That the kingdom hath been of late, and ſtill is, in fo 
imminent danger, both from enemies abroad, and a popiſh 
and diſcontented party at home, that there is an urgent and 
incvitable neceſſity of putting his majeſty's ſubjects into a 
poſture of defence, for the ſateguard both of his majeſty and 
his people. 

% That the lords and commons fully apprehending this 
danger, and being ſenſible of their own duty, to provide a 
ſuitable prevention, have in leveral petitions addreflcd them- 
ſelves to his maj<!ly, for the ordering and diſpoſing of the 
militia of the kingdom, in ſuch a way as was agreed upon 
by the wiſdom of both houles, to be moſt effectual and pro- 
per for the preſent exigents of the Kingdom, yet could not 
obtain it ; but his majelly did ſeveral times refuſe to give his 
royal afſent thereunto. 

“ That in this caſe of extreme danger, and his majeſty's 
refuſal, the ordinance of parliament agreed upon by both 
houſes for the militia, doth oblige the people, and ought to 
be obeyed by the fundamental laws of this kingdom. 

© By all which it doth appear, that there is no colour that 
by this tax we go about to introduce a new law, much leſs 
to exerciſe an arbitrary power, but indeed to prevent it; 
for this law is as old as the kingdom, that the kingdom muſt 
not be without a mcans to preſerve itſelf; which that it may 
be done without confuſion, this nation hath intruſted certain 
hands with a power to provide, in an orderly and regular 
way, for the good and ſafety of the whole ; which power, by 
the conſtitution of this kingdom, is in his majeſty and in his 
parliament together. Yet fince the prince, being but one 
perſon, is more ſubject to accidents of nature and chance, 
whereby the common-wealth may be deprived of the fruit 
of that truſt which was in part repoſed in him; in caſes of 
ſuch neceſſity, that the Kingdom may not be inforced preſently 
to return to its firſt principles, and every man lett to do what 
is right in his own ces, without either guide or rule, the 
wiſdom of this [tate hata intruſted the houſes of parliament 
with a power to ſupply what ſhall be wanting on the part of 
the prince; as is evident by the conſtant cuſtom and practice 
thercof in cates of nonage, natural diſability, and captivity 
and the like reaton doth and muſt hold for the exerciſe of 
the ſame power in ſuch caſes, where the royal truſt cannot 
be, or is not diickarged, and that the kingdom runs an evi— 
dent or imminent danger thereby; which danger having 
been declared by the lords and commons in parliament, there 
needs not the authority of any perſon or court to affirm ; ; nor 
is it in the power of any perton or court to revoke that judg- 
ment. (4.) 

Rem. (4.) All theſe realonings of both houſes are founded 
upon the fuppoftcion of an imminent danger. When they 
come to give proots of the reality of this danger, they 
allege only tuſpicions, whereof they explain the cauſes. 
After which they aftirm the danger to be real, becauſe they 
have declared it ſo, and becauſe there is no ſuperior authority 
to contradict their judge nt. But this declaration does not 
make the danger real, if it be not ſo indeed, Ir is eaſy there- 
fore to perceive, by their way. of proceeding, that they are 
cmbarratled by this article. 

„Mie know the king hath ways enough in his .ordi- 
nary. courts of jultice to puniin ſuch ſeditious pamphlets 
and fermons, as are any ways prejudicial to his rights, 
honour and authority; and if any of them have been ſo 
inſolently violated and vilitied, his majeſty's own council 
and officers, bave been to blame, and not the parliament, 
We never did reſtrain any proceedings ol this kind in 

ther courts, nor refuse any fit complaint to us. The 
« Proteltation proteſted' was referred by the commons houſe 
to a committee, and the author being not produced, the 
printer was comm! itt ea to priſon, and the book voted by that 
committee to be | OUrnt ; but fir Edward D. ring, who was 
to :nake that reg ort of the votes of that committee, 
ro make it. 


The * Apprentices Proteſtation' was never com- 
plained ot; 


but the other cditious pamphlet (To your tents, 
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O Iſrael) was once queſtioned, and the full profecution of, 


was not interrupted by any fault of either houſe, whote fon. 
wardnelſs to do his majeſty all right therein, may plainly ap. 
pear, that in a committee of lords and commons were put. 


* 


poſcly appointed to take ſuch intormations as the King's | 


council ſhould preſent, concerning ſeditious words, practic, J 
or tumults, pamphlets or ſermons, tending to the derogation, 
of his majeſty's rights or prerogarive ; and his council ue 
enjoined by that committee to enquire and preſent then, 
who ſeveral times met thereupon, and received this an{y 
and declaration from the king's council, That they kney 
of no ſuch thing as yet.” 

& If his majeſty had uſed the ſervice of ſuch a one jy 
penning this anſwer, who underſtood the laws and 90 
vernment of this kingdom, he would not have thous] ht 
it legally in his power to deny his parliament a gud 
when they flood in need of it, fince every ordinary cou; 
hath it ; neither would his majeſty, if he had been well jp. 
formed of the laws, have refuſed ſuch a guard as they defircy, 
it being in the power of inferior courts to command the 
own guard; neither would he have impoſed upon them ſuc! 
a guard, under a command which they could not confide in; 


which is clearly againſt the privileges of parliament, and : | 


which they found very dangerous effects, and therefore de. 
ſired to have it diſcharged. But ſuch a guard, and ſo com. 
manded, as the houſes of parliament defired, they cou!! 


never obtain of his majeſty ; and the placing of a guard bo | 
them, contrary to their deſire, was not to grant a guard t | 


them, but in effect, to ſet one upon them. All which con. 
ſidered; we beliey? in the judgments of any indifferent per. 
ſons, it will not be thought ſtrange, if they were a more 
than ordinary reſort of people at Weſtminſter, of ſuch x 
came willingly of their own accord to be witnefles and helpers 
of the ſafety of them, whom all his majeſty's good ſubject 
are bound to defend from violence and danger ; or that ſuch 
a concourſe as this, they carrying themielves quietly and 
peaceably (as they did) ought, in his majeſty's apprehenſion, 
or can, in the interpretation of the law, be held tumultuary 
and ſeditious. 

* When his majeſty, in that queſtion of violation of the 
laws, had expreſſed the obſervation of them indefinitely, 
without any limitation of time, although we never faid o 
thought any thing that might look like a reproach to his 
majeſty, yet we had reaſon to remember that it had bcen 
otherwiſe, leſt we ſhould ſeem to deſert our former com. 
plaints and proceedings thereupon, as his majeſty doth ſecm 
but little to like or approve of them; for although he doth a0 
knowledge here, that great miſchief thar grew by that yy 
trary power then complained of, yet ſuch are continually pre- 
ferred and countenanced as were friends or favourers, or te— 
lated unto the chief authors and actors of that arbitrary por, 
and of thoſe falſe colours, ſuggeſtioas of imminent danger and 
neceſſity, whereby they did make it plaufible unto his ma- 
jeſty. And on the other ſide, ſuch as did e againſt them, 
are daily diſcountenanced and diſgraced; which, whilſt it ſhall 
be ſo, we have no reaſon to judge the diſcaſe to be yet killed 
and dead at root, and therefore no reaſon to bury it in obli- 
vion. And whilſt we behold the ſpawns of thoſe miſchievous 
principles cheriſhed and foſtered in that new generation ot 
counſellors, friends and abetters of the former, or at lcaſl, 
concurring with them in their malignancy againſt the pro- 
ceedings of the parliament, we cannot think ourlely es ſecute 


from the like or a worſe danger. 


* And here the penner ot this anſwer beſtows an admo- 
nition upon the parliament, bidding us take heed we fall 
not upon the ſame error, upon the ſame ſuggeſtions. But 
might have well ſpared this, till he could have neues 
wherein we had exerciſed any power, otherwiſe than by t! 
rule of the law, or could have found a more authentic ot or 
higher judge in matters of law, than the high court i 
parliament. 

It is declared in his majeſty's game, that he is reſolve 
to keep the rule himſelf, and to his power. to require the 
ſame of all others. We muſt needs acknowledge, that ſuch 
a reſolution is like to bring much happineſs and bleſſing to 
his majeſty, and all his kingdom; yet with humility we mult 
confeſs, we have not the fruit of i it, in that caſe of my lord 
Kimbolton, and the other five members, accifled contrary to 
law, both common law and the ſtatute law, and yet remain 
unſatisfied ; which caſe was remembered in our declaration, 
as a ſtrange and unheard of violation of our laws. But the 
penner of this anſwer thought fat to pals it over, hoping that 
many would read his majeſty's anſwer, (which hath bcen 
ſo care fully diſperſed) which would not read our deck: 
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e fon 4 We. \Whereas aſter our ample thanks and acknowledgement 
ly 4. —_ bis majeſty's favour: in pathng many good bills, we faid 
> Pur. truth and neceſlity intorcecd us to add this, that in or 
king, Lot the time of paſting thoſe bills, ſome deſign or other 
cticez 1 th been ON foot, Khich, it it had taken efloct, would not 
ation Wi. have deprived us of the fruit of thote bills, but would 
ere e reduced us to a worle condition of confuſion, than that 
hem; Perein the parliament found us. It 15 now told us, that the 
Inte Eo muſt be mol ſenſible of what we catt upon him, for re— 
knen S--| of thoſe good bills; whereas, out of their uſual ten— 
ay”; of his majetty's honour, we did not mention him at 
Me in : but ſo injurious are thole wicked counſellors to the 
1 go. ne and honour of their maſter and fovercign, that, as 
Ought! Juch tas they can, they hy their own infamy and guilt upon 
und, 7 ſhoulders. f „ ] 
Court | ere Gold is alſo called to witneſs his majeſty's upright 
ell in. | Pientions at the palling ot thote laws; this we will not quet- 
efired, | Gon, neither did we give any occation for ſuch a ſolemn al- 
| their | everation as this is. The devil is likewiſe defied to prove, 
ſuch dere was any deſign with his majeſty's knowletge or privity. 
de in; This might well have been ſpared, for we fpoke nothing ot 
ind of | Lis majeſty : but fince we are fo far taxed, as to have it at- 
te de. med, that we laid a notorious and falſe imputation upon 
com. | dis majeſty, we have thought it necetlary, for the juſt de— 
could Fence of our own innocency, to caule the oaths and examina— 
about | tions which had been taken concerning the deſign, to be pub— 
ard to Iſhed in a full narration, tor ſatisfaction of all his majeſty's 
con. ſubjects; out of which we fall now offer ſome few partiou- 
t per.] Mars, whereby the world may judge, whether we could have 
more brocecded with more tendernels towards his majeſty thin we 
ch a | K done. Mr. Goring confefſſeth, that the king fiilt aid 
clpers | him, whether he was engaged in any cab! concerning the 
bjects army? and commanded him to join with Mr. Percy and Mr. 
t ſuch | q-cnin, and ſome others, whom they ſhoutd find within at 
y and | Air. Percy's chamber; where they took the oath of ſecrecy 
nſion,, and then debated of a defign propounded by Mr. J-rnimn, 
Ituary F Ko ſecure the Tower, and to confider of bringing up the 
| army to London, and captain Legg confefled, he had re- 
ff the ecived the draught of a petition in the King's prelence : 
Vtely, | End his majeſty acknowledged it was from his own hand: 
aid or | and whoſocver reads the tum of that petition, as it was 
0 his proved by the teſtimony of fir Jacob Aſtley, fir John 
been Coniers, and captain Legg, will eafily perceive tome 
com- points in it, apt to beget in them lome diſcontent againlt 
ſeem | the parliament. And can any man believe there was no 
th ac- deſign in the accuſation of the lord Rimbolton, and the 
tb!» reſt, in which his majeſty doth avo'iv himſelt to be both 
Y Pre- a commander and an actor? thele things being to, it will 
Or re- eaſily appear to be as much againſt the rule of prudence, 
ower, that the penner of this anſwer ſhould cntangle his majeſty in 
er and this unneceflary apology ; as it is againſt the rules of juſtice, 
s ma- that any reparation from us ſhould be either yielded or de- 
them, manded. 
t ſhall lt is profeſſed in his majeſty's nanie, that he is truly 
killed ſenſible of the burdens of his people, which makes us hope, 
| oblt- that he will take that courſe which will be molt effectual to 
evous caſe them of theſe burdens ; that is, to join with his parlia- 
on of ment in preſerving the peace of the kingdom; which by his 
leaſt, © abſence from them hath been much endangered, and which, 
pro- by hindering the voluntary adventurers for the recovery of 
ſecute Ireland, and diſabling the ſubjects to diſcharge the great tax 
laid upon them, is Ike to make the war much more heavy 
dmo- to the kingdom. And for his majeſty's wants, the parlia- 
e fall ment hath been no cauſe of them; we have not diminithed 
But his juſt revenue, but have much eaſed his public charge, 
zewed and ſomewhat his private. An we ſhall be rc ady, in a par- 
y the liamentary way, to ſettle his revenue, in ſuch an honourable 
tic or proportion, as may be anſwerable to both, When ne ſtrall put 
irt oi hinifelf into ſuch a poſture of government, that his ſubjects 
may be ſure to enjoy his jul protection for their religion, 
olved laws, and liberties. 
e the « We never refuſed his majeſtv's gracious offer of a free 
ſuch and general pardon, only we faid it could be no [-curity to 
18 10 our preſent fears and jcaloufics : and we gave a reaton for it, 
muſt that thoſe fears did not ariſe out of any guilt of our own 
lord actions, but out of the evil defigns and attempts of others; 
ry to and we leave it to the world to judge, whether we herein 
main have deſerved ſo heavy a tax and exclamation, (* That it was 
ation, a ſtrange world, when princes proffered favours are counted 
t the reproaches;' ſuch are the words of his majeſty's anſwer) who 
that I do eſteem that offer as an act of princely grace and bounty, 
been which, ſince this parliament began, we have humbly defired 
lecla- we might obtain, and do ſtill hold it neceflary and advan- 
| klageous for the generality of the ſubjects, vpon whom theſe 
teres; Numbe 1109. 
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taxes and ſubſidies lie keavieſt ; but we ſee, upon every occa- 
tion, how unhappy we are in his majeſty's miſapprekentions of 
our words and actions. 

We are fully of the king's mind, as it is here declared, 
that he may reſt ſo ſecure of the affections of his ſubjects 
that be thould not ſtand in need of forcigu force to preterve 
hun from opprethon, and arc confident, that he ſhall never 
want an abundant evidence of the good wiſhes and aſliftance 
of bis whole Kingdom, elpecially if be ſhall be pleaſed to 
hold to that gracious reſolution, of building upon that ſure 
loundation, the law of the land: but why his majeſty ſhould 
take it ill, that we having received information ſo deeply 
concerning the ſafety of the kingdom, thould think them fit 
to be contidered of, we cannot Conceive ; tor aithough the 
name of the perten was unknown, yet that which was more ſub- 


ſtantial to the probability of the report was known (that 1s) that 


he was ſervant to the lord Digby, who in his pretumptious let- 
ters to the queen's winjely, and other letters to fir Lewis Dives, 
had intimate ſome wicked propoſition, ſuitable to that infor- 
mation; but that this ſhould require reparation, we hold it 
as far from juſtice as it is from truth, that we have mixed 
any malice with thele rumours, thereby to feed the fears and 
jealouſics of the people. 

A Ir 1s altirmed, his majeſty is driven (but not by us yet) 
from us; perchance hereatier, if there be opportunity of 
gaining more credit, there will not be wanting who will [ug - 
pelt unto his majeſty, that it is done by us. And it his ma— 
zeſty were driven from us, we hope it was not by his own 
(cars, but by the fears of the lord D'gby, and his retinue of 
cavaliers; (5.) and that no fears of any tumultuary violence 
but of their jult pun ſhment tor their manifold inſolence, and 
intended violence againft the parliament. 

Rem. (5.) By the lord Diaby's cavel'ers were meant the 
olhcers and gentlemen why atembled at Whirehall, to guard 
the King, in the head of whom was the lord Digby. I do 
not believe, that when this declicalion was ublithed, the 
teri cav liars was common:y uled to denote the royal party. 
Perh.ps this word, ufed here by the parliament, was the 
occaſion of calling the king's party cavalicrs, as the parlia- 
ment's adherents were named round-heads. Theſe two names 
were atterwards change into Torics and Whigs, 

And this is expretied by the lord Digby himſelf, when 
he told thoſe cavaliers, that the principal cauſe of his ma- 
1<&v's going out of town, was to fav. them from being 
trampled in the dirt; but of his majeſty's perſon, there was 
no caule of tear in the greateit heat of his people's indigna— 
tion, after the accuſation, and his majeſty's violent coming to 
the houle ; there was no thew of any evil intention ag:11nlt his 
regal perſon, of which taere can be no better evidence than 
this, that he came the next day without a guard into the 
city, where he heard nothing but prayers and petitions, no 
threatenings nor itreverent ſpeeches, that might give him 
any jult occation of tear, that we have heard of, or that his 
majeſty exprett : for he ſtaid near a week after at Whitehall, 
in a ſecure and peaccable condition, whereby we are induced 
to believe, thit there 15 no difficulty or doubt at all, but his 
majeſty's reſidence near London, may be as ſafe as in any 
part of the kingdom. We are molt affured of the faithtul- 
neſs of the city and ſuburbs; and for ou:felves, we thall 
quicken the vigour of the laws, the induſtry of the magi— 
ſtrates, the authority of the parliament, for the ſupprefling 
of all tumultuary inſolence wWhatſocver, and for the vindi— 
cating of his honour from all inſupportable and inſolent 
ſcandals, if any ſuch ſhall be found to be raiſed upon him, 
as aue mentioned in this anſwer: and therefore we think it 
altogether unnecetlarv, and excceding inconvenient, to ad- 
journ the parliament to any other place. 

* Where the defire of a good underſtanding betwixt the 
king and the parliament, is on both parts ſo carneſt as is 
here profeſſed by his majeſty, to be in him, and we have 
fulliciently teſtiſied to be in ouricives, it feems ſtrange we 
ſhould be fo long aſunder, it can be nothing elſe but evil and 
malicious counſel, miſrepreſenting our cariiage to him, and 
indiſpoſing his favour to us: and as it ſhall be far from us, 
to take any advantage of his majeſty's ſuppoſed ſtraits, as to 
defire, much leſs to compel him to that which his honour or 
intereſt may render unpleaſant and grievous to him; ſo we 
hope, that his majeſty will not make his own underſtanding 
or reaſon the rule of his government, but will ſuffer himſelt 
to be aſſiſted with a wile and prudent council, that may deal 
faithfully betwixt him and his people; and that he will re- 
member, that his reſolutions do concern kingdoms, and 
therefore ought not to be moulded by his own, much leſs by 
any other private perſon, which is not alike proportionable 
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to ſo great a truſt, And therefore we ſtill deſire and hope, 
that his majeſty will not be guided by his own underſtanding, 
or think rhoſe courſes, ſtraits and neceffities, to which he 
ſhall! be adviſed by the wiſdom of both houſes of parliament, 
which are the eyes in this politic body, whereby his majeſty 
is, by the conſtitution of this kingdom, to diſcern the dif- 
ferences of thoſe things which concern the public. peace and 
ſafety thercof. 

« We have given his majeſty no cauſe to ſay, that we do 
meanly value the diſcharge of his public duty. Whatloever 
acts of grace or juſtice have been done, they proceed. from 
his majeſty by the advice and counſel of his parliament; yet 
we have, and ſhall always anſwer them with conſtant grati- 
tude, obedience, and affection : And although many things 
have been done fince this parliament, of another nature, yet 
we ſhall not ccaſe to deſire the continued protection of 
Almighty God upon his majeſty ; and moſt humbly petition 
him, to caſt from him all thoſe evil and contrary counſels, 
which have, in many particulars formerly mentioned, much 
detracted from the honour of his government, the happineſs 
of his own eſtate, and proſperity of his people. 

« And having pafſed ſo many dangers from abroad, ſo 
many conſpiracies at home, and brought on the public work 
ſo far, through the greateſt difficulties that ever ſtood 1n op- 
poſition to a partiament,. to ſuch a degree of ſuccels, that 
nothing ſcems to be left in our way, able to hinder the full 
accompliſhment of our defires and endeavours of the public 
good; unleſs God in his juitic: do tend fuch a grievous curſe 
upon us, as to turn the ſtrength of the kingdom againit it— 
ſelf, and to effect that by their own folly and credulity, which 
the power and ſubtilty of their and our enemies could not at- 
tain, that is, to divide the people from the parliament, and 
to mate them ſerviecable to the ends and aims of thoſe who 
would deſtroy them. Thercfore we defire the kingdom to 
take notice of this laſt and moſt deſperate and milchievous 
plot of the malignant party, that is acted and protecuted in 
many parts of the kingdom, under plauſible notions of ſtir— 
ring them up to a care of preſerving the king's prerogative, 
maintaining the ditcipline of the church, upholding and con- 
tinu'ng the reverence and foleamity of God's ſervice, and 
encouraging of learning. And upon theſe grounds, divers 
mutinous petitions have been framed in London, Kent, and 
other countics, and ſundry of his majeſty's ſubjects have been 
ſolicited to declare themſelves for the king againſt the parlia— 
ment: and many falſe and foul aſperſions have been caſt up- 
on our proceedings, as if we had been not only negl'gent, 
but averſe in theſe points: whereas we defire nothing more, 
than to maintain the purity and power of religion, and to 


honour the king in all his juſt prerogatives; and for en- 


couragcment and advancement of picty and learning, we have 
very carneftly endeavoured, and {til do, to the utmoſt of our 
power, that all pariſhes may have learned, pious, and 
fufhcient preachers, and all ſuch preachers competent 
livings. (6.) | i 

Rem. (6.) The king complained, that the church of 
England was going to be deſtroyed to make way for pretby- 
tery. The parliament dares not ſay the contrary, for fear 
of diſcouraging the preſbyterians, nor own it, becauſe it 
was not yet time to diſcover themſeives fo openly. ' hey 
cndeavour therefore to get off, by general terms, which ſig— 
nify nothing, that is, they have reſolved to place in every 
,ariſh pious miniſters, and provide for their ſubſiſtence. 

« Many other bills and propofitions are in preparation for 
the king's profit and honour, the people's ſafety and proſpe- 
rity : inthe proceedings whereof we are much hindered by his 
majeſty's abſence froin the parhament, which is altogether 
contrary to the uſe of his predeceſſors, and the privileges of 
parliament, whereby our time is conſumed by a multitude 
of unneceflary meſſages, and our innocency wounded by cauſe- 
leſs and ſharp invectives. Vet we doubt not, but we ſhall 
overcome all this at laſt, if the people ſuffer not themſelves 
to be deluded with falſe and ſpecious ſhews, and ſo drawn to 
betray us to their own undoing, who have ever been willing 
to hazard the undoing of ourſclves, that they might not be 
betrayed by our neglect of the truſt repoſed in us: but if it 
were poſſible they ſhould prevail herein, yet we would not 
fail, through God's grace, ſtill to perſiſt in our duties, and 
to look beyond our own lives, eſtates, and advantages, as 
thoſe who think nothing worth the enjoying, without the 
liberty, peace, and ſafety of the kingdom; nor any thing 
too good to be hazarded in diſcharge of our conſciences, for 
the obtaining of it: and ſhall always repoſe ourſelves upon 
the protection of Almighty God, which we are confident ſhall 
never be wanting to us, (while we ſeek his glory) as we have 
found it hitherto wonderfully going along with us in all our 


proceedings.” 
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The king quickly anſwered this manifeſto, He had ſironp 


reaſons to prevent betimes the impreſhons it might make ap, | 


on the minds of the people. As a war was unavoidable, , 
king and the parliament. were equally concerned to gain th. 
people, and for that theſe papers were intended. We |. 
ſeen in the parliament's manifeſto, the objections again( n, 


king reiterated, and we ſhall fee in the king's, the fa, | 


anſwers he had before given to each of the articles. Tat 
two papers therefore may be conſidered as a recapitulation q 
whatever had been alleged pro and con, in the diſpute be. 
tween the king and the parliament. Both flattered them. 
ſelves, that their reaſons were unanſwerable, and propoſe, 
them with great confidence, Nor was this intirely withq: 
foundation, for both ſides, reaſoning upon different prin. 
ciples, might be in the right, according to their relpec. 
tive ſuppoſitions. 


His majoſty's anſwer to a book, entitled, The Declaration | 
Remonſtrance of the Lords and Commons of the Lyth | 


May, 1642. 
* IF we could be weary of taking any pains for t! 


De 


ſatisfaction of our people, and to undeccive them of tho 


ſpecious miſchievous infuſions which are daily inſtilled in: 
them, to ſhake and corrupt their loyalty and affection to n 
and our government, after ſo full and ample declaration d 


ourſclf and intentions, and fo fair and ſatisfactory anſwers to 
all {uch matters as have been objected to us by a major part | 
preſent of both houſes of parliament, we might well gue 


over this labour of our pen, and fit ſtil] till it ſhall pleaſe 


God fo to enlighten the affections and underſtandings” of our 
good ſubjects on our behalf, (which we doubt not bu 
that in his good time he will do) that they may ſee our 
ſuflerings are their ſuſferings. But fince, inſtead of applying 
themſclves to the method propoſed by us, of making ſuch 
ſolid particular propoſitions as might eſtabliſh a good under. 
ſtanding between us, or of following the advice of our coun- 
eil of Scotland (with whom they communicate their affairs) 
in forbearing all means that may make the breach wider and 
wound deeper; they have choſen to purſue us with ner 
reproaches, or rather to continue and improve the old, by 
adding and varying little circumſtances and language, in 
matters formerly urged by them, an! fully anſwered by us, 
We prevaiied with ourtelt, upon very mature and particu. 
lar confideration of it, to anfwer the late printed book, in- 
titled, A declaration or remonſtrance of the lords end 
commons, which was ordered the 19th of May laſt to be 
printed and publiſhed, hoping then, that they wou!d put 
us to no more of this trouble, but that ſhouid have been 
the laſt of ſuch a nature they would have communicated to 
our people, and that they would nor, as they have don: 
ſince, thought fir to aſſault us with a newer declaration, in- 
deed of a very new nature and learning, which mult have 
another anſwer. (1.) 

Rem. (1.) This was another declaration of the ſecond 
of June, whence it may be inferred, that this anſwer of the 
King to the firlt was not publiſhed till after that time. 

And we doubt not, but that our good ſubjects in fort 
time will be ſo well inſtructed in the differences and miſtake- 
ings between us, that they will plainly diſcern, without rc- 
ſigning their reaſon and underſtanding to our prerogative, et 
the infallability of a now major part of both houies of par- 
lament (infected by a few malignant ſpirits) where the 
fault 1s. (2.) | | 

Rem. (2.) The king begins in this paper to repreſent the 
reſolutions of the parliament, not as being agreeable to the 
ſentiments of the nation, but as coming only from a di- 
affected party which prevailed in both houtes. * 

“ Though we ſhall, with humility and alacrity, be al- 
ways forward to acknowledge the infinite mercy and Pro- 
vidence of Almighty God, vouchſafed fo many ſeveral wavs 
to ourſelf and this nation, yet ſince God himſelf doth not 
allow that we ſhould fancy and create dangers to ourfelf, that 
we might manifeſt and publiſh his mercy in our deliverance, 
we mutt profeſs we do not know thoſe deliverances mentioned 
in the beginning of that declaration, from ſo many wicked 
plots and deſigns ſince the beginning of this parliament, 
which it they had taken effect, would have brought ruin and 
deſtruction upon this kingdom. We well know, the great 
labour and 1k ill hath been uſed to amaze and affright our good 
ſubjects with fears and apprehenſions of plots and conſpira- 
cies, the feveral pamphlets publiſhed, and letters ſcattered 
up and down, full of fuch ridiculous contemptible animad- 
verfions to that purpoſe, as (though they found, for what 


end God knows, very unuſual countęnances) no ſober man 


would be moved with them, But we-muſt confeſs, we have 


never been able to inform ourſelf of any ſuch pernicious 
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Wcginning of this parliament, as is mentioned in that decla- 


tion, or might be any warrant to thoſe great fears, both 
Fur houſes of parliament ſeem to be tranſported with; but 
Je have great cauſe to believe, more miichicf and danger 
Wh been raiſed and begotten to the diſturbance of this king- 
om, than cured or prevented by thoſe fears and jealouſics, 
W nd therefore, however the rumour and diſcourſe of plots 
Ind conſpiracies may have been neceſſary to the defigns of 
Particular men, they ſhall do well not to pay any falſe devo- 
Fons to Almighty God, who diſcerns whether our dangers 
Ire real or pretended. 
For the bringing up of the army to London, as we have 
Peretofore (by no other dire#tion than the teſtimony of a good 
Fonſcience) called God to witneſs, we never had, or knew 
pf ſuch reſolution ; fo upon the view of ſuch Gepolitions now 
1 with that declaration, it is not evident to us, there 
as cver ſuch a deſign, unleſs very looſe diſcourſe or argu— 
ment be inſtance enough of a deſign. (3) 
4 Rem. (3.0 The king ſeems to vindicate himſelf very weak- 
Ny upon this article, His whole anſwer hes in the ambiguity 
of the word defign, which may fignity, either a bare project, 
or a ſettled and formed defign. It is certain, there was a 
Wcfign or project to bring up the army to London, which 
the King knew of and was propoted by Jermyn; but no re- 
ſolution was taken thereon. The king denies, he knew of 
any ſuch reſolution, becauſe indeed there was none. But he 
dares not deny, he was informed of the detign or project to 
march the army to London, Wherefote, after having tpoken 
of the deliga in gencral, be immediately changes the word 
into that of reſolu ion. Charles I. was very ſkilful in tuch 
Hort of ambiguities, 

« And it is apparent, that what was ſaid of it, was near 


three months before the diſcovery to both houſcs of parlia— 


ment: ſo that it there were any dunger threatened that way, 
it vaniſhed without any refiſt nc or prevention, by the wil- 
dom, power, or authority of them. (4.) 

Rem. (4.) The parliament infiſted chiefly upon the king's 
intention, and endeavoured to prove the fact, in order to 
ſhew the intention. So it was not a proof of the King's having 
no ill intention, that the defign of ſeducing the army, and 
bringing it up to London, was not purſued. 

& [t ſeems the intention of that declaration (whatſocver 
other end it hath) is to anſwer a declaration they received 
from us, in anlwer to that which was preſented to us at 
New-market the gth of March laſt; and likewite to our 
anſwer to the pct:tion of both houſes, preſented to us at 
York the 26th of March laſt. But before that declaration 

falls upon any particulars of our ſaid declaration or anſwer, 
it complains, that the heads of the malignant party have, 
with much art and induſtry, adviſed us to ſuffer divers un- 
juſt ſcandals and imputations upon the parliament, to be pub- 
liſhed in our name, whereby they might make it odious to 
the people, and by their help deſtroy it: but not inſtancing 
in any one ſcandal or imputation fo publiſhed by us, we are 
ſtill to ſeek for the heads of that malignant party. But our 
good ſubjects will eaſily underſtand, that if we are guilty of 
that aſperñion, we muſt not only be active in raifing the lcandal, 
but paſſive in the miſchief begotten by that ſcandal, we being 


an eſſential part of the parliament. (5.) 


Rem. (5.) This is only a ſubtility grounded upon the 


ambiguity of the word parliament. In the declaration which 


the king is anſwering, by the term, © parliament,” is meant 
both houſes, excluſive ot the king, and here the king means 
both houſes and the king together. 

Aud we hope the juſt defence of ourſelf and our autho- 
rity, and the neceſſary vindication of our innocence and 
Juitice, from the imputation laid on us by a major part 
then preſent, by either or both houſes, ſhall no more be 


called a ſcandal upon the parliament, than the opinion of 
F luch a part be reputed an act of parliament. And we hope 
our good ſubjects will not be long miſled by that common 
expreſſion, in all the declarations, wherein they uſurp the 
Word parliament, and apply it to countenance any reſolution 


or vote ſome few have a mind to make, by calling it, the 
reſolution of parliament, which can never be without our con- 


ſent; neither can the vote of either, or both houſes, make 


a greater alteration in the laws of this kingdom (fo ſolemnly 
made by the advice of their predecetlors, with the concur- 
rence of us and our anceſtors) either by commanding or 


. inhibiting any thing (beſides the known rules of the law) 


ö 
% 
* 


than our fingle direction or mandate can do, to which we do 


f not aſcribe the authority. (6.) 

= Rem, (6.) This reaſon is invincible, ſuppoſing the go- 
Fernment in its natural ſtate. But it could not make any 
1 
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i ormed defign againſt the peace of this kingdom, ſince the 


impreſſion upon thoſe who believed the king intended to 
eſtabliſh an arbitrary power. 

KO But that declaration informs our people, that the ma— 
11znant party hath drawn us into the northern parts tar from 
our parliament : it might more truly and proj: rily have ſaid, 
that it hath driven, than dran us hither. (7.) 

Rem. (7.) The parliament under dood by the malignant 
party the Kings party, and here the King gives the tame name 
to that of the parliament, 

For we confeſs our journe hither (for which we have 
no other reaſon to be ſorry, thin with reference to he 
caule of it) was only forced u; on us by the true malignant 
party, which contrived and conntenanced thote birbarous 
tumults, and other ſe 'it ous circumſtances, of which we have 
lo often complained, and hercafter ſhall ſay more, and which 


indecd thieatens ſo much danger to our peiſon, aud laid o 


much ſcandal upon the whole privilege and d'gnity of par- 
11ument, that we wonder it can be mentioned wuhout bluthes 
or indignation: but of that anon. But why the ma'ignant 
party ſhould be charged with ciufing a preſs to be trant, rt.d 
to York, we cannot imagine; neither have an: | aj s or 
writings iſſued from thence, to our knowle. ge, ut what 
have been extorted from us by ſuch prov. cat ons, as have 
not been betore offered to a king. An no coubi it will ap» 
pear a moſt trivial and fond exception, „hen all prelics are 
open to vent whatſoever they think tit to lay to the people, 
14 


(a thing unwarranted by fortuer cuſtom) that ve Me le not 
make uſe ot all !avſul incans-to publiſh our jul and reel ry 
an{wers thercunto. As tor the author } ne great ical, 


(though we do not know that it hath ben nee tFiry wo things 
of this nature) the ſame ſhall be more frequ nily ulced hete— 
after, as occifion ſhall require; (S.) to which we make no 
doubt the greater and better part of our privy-counci! wel 
concur, and whoſe adsice we. are refolved to follow, us far 
as it ſhall be agreeable to the good and weliare of the king— 
dom. | 

Rem. (8.) The parhament's declaration was publiſhed 
the 19th of May, and three days after the lord-keeper Lit- 
tleton went privately. from London with the gien tcal to the 
King: So the king had it in his hands when he publimed 
his aniwer. For this reaſon, he lays, the tatac ſhall be more 
frequently uſed hereatter, 

„ B-tore that declaration vouchſaſes to inſiſt on any par- 
ticulars, it is pleaſed to cenſure both our declaration and 
anſwer, to be filled with harſh cenſures, and cauiclets charges 
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upon the parliament (still miſapplying the word parlament, 


to the vote of both houles) concerning which they reſolve to 
give ſatisfaction to the kingdom, fince they link it very dif- 
ficult to ſatisty us. If, as in the utage of the word parlia— 
ment, they have left us out of their thoughts; fo by the 
word kingdom, they intend to exclude all our people, who 
are out of their walls, (for that's grown another phraſe of the 
time, the vote of the major part of both houſes, and ſome— 
times of one, is now called, (The reſolution of the whole 
kingdom) we believe it may not be hard to give ſatisfactlon 
to themlelves ; otherwiſe we are confident (and our confi. 
dence proceeds from the uprightnets of our own conlcicnce) 
they will never be able fo to ſerve the agections of us and our 
kingdom, that what cannot be ſatisfaction to the one, ſhall 
be to the other. Neither will the ſtile of * humble and faith- 
ful,” and telling us, That they will make us a great and 
glorious king,” in their petitions and remonfirances, ſo de- 
ceive our good ſubjects, that they will pals over the re- 
proaches, threats, and menaces they are ſtuiled with, which 
ſure could not be mote gently reprehended by us, thin by 
ſaying, their expreſſions were viftcrent from the uſual lan— 
guage to princes,. which that declaration tells you we-had 
no occaſion to ſay. But we believe, whoſoever looks over 
that declaration preſented to us at New-market, to which 
ours was an anſwer, will find the language throughout it to 
be ſo unuſual, that before this parliament, it could never be 
paralleled ; whilſt under pretence of juſtitying theu fears, 
they give ſo much countenance to the difcourſe of the re- 
bels of Ireland, as if they had a mind our good ſubjccts 
ſhould give credit to it : otherwiſe, being warranted by the 
ſame evidence, which they have fince publiſhed, they would 
have as well declared, That thoſe rebels publicly threaten the 
rooting out the name of the Englith, and that they will have 
a king of their own, and no longer be governed by us; as 
that they ſay, that they do nothing but by our authority, 
and that they call themſelves © the queen's army. And thcre- 
fore we have great reaſon to complain of the abſence of 
juſtice and integrity in that declaration, beſides the unfitneſs 
of other expreſſions. Neither did we miſtake the ſubſtince 
or logic of the meſſage to us at 'Theobalds concerning the 

militia, 
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militia, which was no other, and is ſtated to be no other 
(even by that declaration which reproved us) than a plain 
threat, That if we refuſed to join with them, they would 
make a law without us.“ Nor hath the practice ſince that 
time been other, which will never be juſtified to the molt 
ordinary (if not partial) underſtandings, by the mere averting 
it to be according to the fundamental laws of this kingdom, 
without giving any direction, that the moſt cunning and 
learned men in the laws may be able to find thoſe founda- 
tions. (9.) f 

Rem. (9.) There is here an ambiguity in the term Fun- 
damental law. The parliament had clearly expreſſed what 
they meant by this fundamental law, viz. it the King failed 
in the diſcharge of his duty, the nation ought not, how- 
ever, to be without defence, and in that cale, it belonged 
to the parliament to take care of it. Inſtead therefore of 
aſking where this law was, it ſeems, that the King ſhould 
have ſhewn, either that, though he neglected his duty, it 
belonged not to the parliament to meddle with the government 
of the ſtate, or that he never had neglected, nor did till 
neglect it. For, according to the parliament, though this 
law was not exprefled in any particular flatute, it naturally 
flowed from the conſtitution of the government. The king 
ſeems, by requiring this law to be produced, to infinuate, 
that the parliament, in no caſe v/hatever, could intermeddle 
with the government of the ſtate, unleſs authorited by an 
expreſs law: and yet the parliament had alleged two cafes, 
namely, the captivity and nonage of a king, wherein they 
might have the management of the government, and they 
reckoned the king's negligence in the {ame claſs. To this 
the king ſhould have returned an anſwer. 

„% And we muſt appeal to all the world, whether they 
might not, with as much juſtice, and by as much law, have 
ſeized upon the eſtate of every member of both houtes, who 
diflented from that pretended ordinance, (which much the 
major part of the houſe of peers did two or three ſeveral 
times) as they have invaded that power of ours over the 
militia, becauſe we (upon reaſons they have not ſo much 
as pretended to anſwer) reftule to conſent to that propoſt- 
tion. (10.) 

Rem. (10.) The authority aſſumed by the parliament, 
was not an ordinary authority, nor pretended to be fo. It 
was extraordinary for the preſent ſuppoſed caſe, that there 
was great danger from the King. As therefore they had 
not the ſame ſuipicions of thoſe who had at firſt refuſed their 
conſent to the ordinance, they could not feize their eſtates, 
upon the ſame foundation, Thus the confequence drawn by 
the king from the partiament's uſurpation, does not ſeem juſt. 

« And it no better effects, than lots of time, and hin- 
drance of the public affairs, have been found by our anſwers 
and replies, let all good men judge, by whoſe default, and 
whoſe want of duty, ſuch effects have been: for as our end 
(indecd only end) in thoſe anfwers and replies, hath been the 
ſettlement and compoſure of public affairs, ſo we are aſſured, 
and moſt men do believe, That if that due regard and reve- 
rence had been given to our words, and that conſent and 
obedience to our counſels, which we did expect, there had 
been before this time a chearful calm upon the face of the 
whole kingdom, every man enjoying his own, with all poſh- 
ble peace and ſecurity that can be imagined ; which ſurely 
thoſe men do not defire, who (after all thoſe acts of juſtice 
and favour pafled by us this parliament, all thoſe affronts 
and ſufferings endured and undergone by us) think fit ſtill to 
reproach us with ſhip-money, coat and conduct-money, and 
other things ſo abundantly declared (as that declaration itſelf 
confeifes) in the general remonſtrance of the ſtate of the 
kingdom, publiſhed in November laſt, which we wonder to 
find now avowed to bz the remonſtrance of both houſes, and 
which we are ſure was preſented to us only by the houſe of 
commons ; and did never, and we are confident, in that time 
could never have paſſed the houſe of peers; the concurrence 
and authority of which was not then thought neceſſary. Shall 
we believe thole reproaches to be the veice of the kingdom of 
England > That all our loving ſubjects, eaſed, refreſhed, 
ſtrengthened, and abundantly ſatisfied with our acts of grace 
and tavour towards them, are willing to be involved in theſe 
unthankful expreſſions ? We mult appeal to the thanks and ac- 
knowledgements publiſhed in the petiticns of moſt of the coun- 
ties of England, to the teſtimony and thanks we have received 
from both houſes of parliament, how ſeaſonable, how agree- 
able this uſage of us is to our merit, or their former expreſſions. 

« We have not in the leaſt ſwerved or departed from our 
reſolution, or words, in the beginning, of this parliament. 
We ſaid, we were reſolved to put ourſelf freely and clearly 
upon the love and affection of our Engliſh ſubjects; and we 
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ſay ſo till, as fat as concerns England. And we col! 4 


mighty God to witneſs all our complaints and jeatg. 6, 
which have never been cauſeteſs, not out of our houses ,;: 


parliament, (but of ſome few fchiſmatical, factious, aud ga. 


birious ſpirits, upon ſuch grounds, as ſhort time, wer +. 
will juſtity ro the world) our denial of the militia, ov; 1 
ſenting ourſelf from London, have been the effects of ann 
right and faithful affection to our Englith ſubjocts, the. 
may be able (through all the inconveniences we ate cn. 
pelled to wrettle with) at laſt, to preſerve and reftere the, 
religion, laws, and liberties unto them. 

Since the proccedings againlt the lord Kimbolton, +, 


. . . . I 
the five members, is ftill looked upon, and fo often piell.} ,, 


ſo great an advantage againſt us, that no rettaction maden, 
us, nor no actions ſince that time committed againſt us, and t. 
law of the land, under the pretence of vindication of privi} ,, 
can ſatisty the contrivers of that declaration, but that To 
would have our good ſubjects believe, the accuſation (; 
thoſe fix members mult be a plot, for the breaking the nc 
of the partiament, (a ſtrange arrogance, if any of thoſe mem. 
bers had the penning of that declaration) and that it ic 
often urged againſt us, as if, by that fingle caſual miſt H 4; 
ours, (in form only) we had forfeited all duty, credit and 
allegiance from our people; we muſt, without cndeavouris 
to excuſe that, which in truth was an error, (our going +, 
the houſe of commons) gave our people a clear and full u 
ration of the matter of tact, afluring ourſelf, that our g00/ 
ſubjects will not find our carriage in that buſineſs ſuch as hr 
been reported. 

When we reſolved upon ſuch grounds, as, when ther 
ſhall be publiſhed, will ſatisfy the world, that it was fit fg 
our own latety and honour, and the peace of the Kingdom, 
to proceed againſt thoſe perſons ; (11.) though we well knyy 
there was no degree of privilege in that caſe, yet (to {hey 
our deſire of correſpondency with the two houſes ot path 
ment) we choſe, rather than to apprehend their perſor+ 
the ordinary miniſters of juſtice, which, according to the oh. 
nion and practice of former times, we might havedone) to com. 
mand our attorney-general to acquaint our. houſe of peer, 
with our intention, and the general matter of our charge, 
(which was yet more particular than a mere accuſation) and 
to proceed accordingly ; and at the fame time ſent a {wort 
ſervant, a ſetjeant at arms to our houſe of commons, to ac: 
quaint them, That we did accufe, and intended to proſccute 
the five members of that houſe for high-treaſon, and did re- 
quire that their perſons might be ſecured in cuſtody. 

Rem. (IT.) I have already ſaid, that the parliament wa: 
chiefly oftended, that the articles of the acculation exhibit: 
by the attorney-general, were levelled at the whole bout 
of commons, and a great number of lords, as much as at 
the perſons accuſed. Here, the king maintains the matter 
of the accuſation, ſince it was for the peace of the kingdom, 
and paſſes over in filence the reaſons which he reſerved tor 
another time, and thereby his vindication cannot be ſul! and 
perfect. 

This we did, not only to ſhew that we intended not 
to violate or invade their privileges, but to uſe more cerc- 
mony towards them, than we then conceived in juſtice might 
be required of us; and expected at leaſt ſuch an anſwcr 
might inform us, if we were out of the way: but hebe 
ceived none at all; only in the inſtant, without offering any 
thing of their privileges to our confideration; an order us 
made, (and the fame night publiſhed in print) That if avy 
perion whatſoever ſhould offer to arreſt the perſon of an: 
member of that houſe, without firſt acquainting that hout: 
therewith, and receiving further orders from that houſe, th: 
it ſhould be lawful for ſuch members, or any perſon, 40 
aſſiſt them, and to ſtand upon his, or their guard of defence, 
and to make reſiſtance according to the proteſtation taken te 
defend the privileges of parliament. And this was the fick 
time that we heard the proteſtation might be wreſted to fuck 
a ſenſe; or that in any caſe, (though of the moſt undoubtcd 
and unqueſtionable privilege) it might be lawful for any per- 
ſon to reſiſt, and vie violence againlt a public miniſter 0! 
juſtice, armed with lawful authority, though we well knew, 
that even ſuch a miniſter might be puniſhed for exccuting 
ſuch authority. a 

Upon viewing this order, we muſt confeſs we were ſome— 
what amazed, having never ſeen or heard of the like, though 
we had known members of either houſe committed, without 
ſo much formality as we had uſed, and upon crimes of a fir 
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inferior nature to thoſe we had ſuggeſted, and having do 


courſe propoſed to us for our proceeding, we were upon ihe 
matter only told, that againſt thoſe,perſons we were not 10 


proceed at all: That they were above our reach, or the reach 
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r the law. It was not then eaſy for us to reſolve what to 
5 10. (12. 


Rem. (12.) This is a little diſguiſed. The king was not 
Fold, that theſe members were above the reach of the law: 


Pat only, that the parliament fitting, the members could not 


e impriſoned without the conlent of their houſe, and that 


W: was expected the grounds of the accuſation thould be made 
non, in order to this content. 

« [f we empioved our miniſters of juſtice in the uſual way 
For their apprehevfion, (who, without doubr, would not 
are refuſed to ex cute our Jawtul commands) we ſa what 
Feſiſtance and opp“fition was likely ty be made, which very 
probably might coſt ſome blood. It we flood fill, and detiſt— 
ed upon this terror, we thould at the belt have contetied our 
Pen want of power, and the weakneſs of the law. -In this 
rait we put on a ſud len reiolutioh to try, whether our o vn 
preſence, and a Clear diicovery of our intentions (which haply 
might not have been o well underſtood) could remove tholc 
doubts, and prevent thoſe inconveniencies, which fem d to 
have been threitened; and thereupon we reſolved to go in our 
own perſon to our houle of commons, which we diſcoverecd 
pot till the very minute of our going; When we lent out, 
That Our ſervants, and ſuch gentlemen as were then in our 
court, ſhould attend us to Weſtminſter: but giving them 
expreſs command (as we have expruled 1n our anliver to the 
ordinance that no accident of provocation thould draw them 
to any ſuch act.on as m ght Inply a purpose ot force in us: 
aud ourtelt, requiring tote of our train not to co ie W1: in 
the door) went into the houſe of commons: the bare doing 
of which, we did not then conccive would have been thought 
more a breach ot privilege, than if we had gone 
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tothe houte 
utual 
cullom. We ut the beit expreſtons' we Loud, to ailure 
them, how tar we were [rom an intention of violiti! g their 
privileg s, that we intended to proceed Jogully and tpecdily 
againlt rhe perſons we hai) acculed, and deſired theretore, it 
they were in the houſe, that they might be del: 
or, if abſent, that fuch courſe inight be taken tor their forth- 
coming, as might (atrsy ow juſt demands: and | 
pale, having av other purpole of force, it they had been 
in the houſe, than we have before proicled betore God, in 
Four aniwer to tac ordinance, You have an account of our 
put of the ſtory fully, let our people judge irecly of it. 
Wat followed on their declaration tells 
vou, It couid not withdraw anv part ot ther reverence 2nd 
obedionce from us;' it may be any part of theirs it did not) 
Ewe {hall have too much cauſe hereatter to in oem the wo: 1d, 
„There will be no end he difcourte, and u, biaiaing 
us with evil count-llors, if, upon our conllant denial of knows 
g any, they will not vouchſate to inform us.of them; and 
ter eigat months amuſing the Kng-.om with the exp cta— 
10!1 GT A diſcovery of a malignant party, and of evil coun- 
they will not at laſt name any, nor detcribe then. 
he actions and lives of men be examined, who have 
contrived, counſelled, actually contented ro grieve and bur- 
den our people: and it ſach as be about us, or any againl] 
Whom any no orious malicious crime Can be proved; it we 
Ihelter and protect any ſuch, let our injuſtice be publiſhed 
to the world: but till that be done, particularly and 
teſtly, (for we ſhall nevet conclude any man, upon a bare 
gencral vote of the major part of cither or both hobſes, till 
it be evident, that major part be without paſſion or attection} 
ve mult look upon the charge this declaration puts on us, 
of cheriſhing and countenancing a dilcontented party of the 
Kingdom againſt them, as a hcavier and unjuſter tax upon 
Our juſtice and honour, than any we have, or can lay, upon 
the framers of that declaration. (13.) 
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Rem. (13.) With ſuch reſtrictions one may eternally diſ— 
pute: for who ſhould be judge, whether the mayor part of 


the houſe were without pathon or prejudice ? 

And now to countenance thoſe unhandſome expreſſions, 
whereby uſually they have implied our connivance at, or want 
l Zeal againſt, the rebellion of Ireland, (fo odious to all 
good men) they have found a new way of exprobation ; 
That the proclamation againſt thoſe bloody traitors came 
not out till the beginning of January, though that rebellion 
broke out in October; and then by ſpecial command trom 
us, but forty copies were appointed to be printed.” It is well 
{known where we were at that time, when that rebellion broke 
lerth in Scotland; that we immediately from thence recom- 
mended the care of that buſineſs to both houſes of parliament 
| here, after we had provided for all fitting ſupplies from our 
on kingdom of Scotland: that after our return hither, we 
| obſerved all thoſe forms for that ſervice, which we were ad- 
ved to by our council of Ireland, or both houſes of parlia- 
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ment here; and if no proclamation iſſued out ſooner (of 
which for the preſent we arc not certain, but think that 
others before that time were iffued by our direction) it was, 
becauſe the lords jultices of the kingdom defired them no 
looner, and when they did, the number they defired was but 
twenty, which they adeste might be figned by us; which 
we ior expedition of the ſervice comm nd-d to be (4 ine , 
(a circumflance not required by then:) thereap!n we fign. d 
more than our juſtices deſired. All which was very we!l 
Known to forme members, of one or both houſ-s of parlia- 
ment, who have the more to anſwer, if th to bore to ex- 
preſs it at the paſſing of this declaration: and if the did ex- 
prets it, we nave the DICATET Te alon to complain, that lo en- 
vious an aſperſion ſthould be calt on us to our people, whe: 
they know well how to unſver their on obiections, (14.) 

Rem. (1.4.) This anſwer pes [OMe heng Wear; for 
ſuppoling furty copies woult have been ſutficient for Trel nd, 
Way was not the proclamation Publithed in Euygland? The 
king returns no antycr to what the parliament laid of the 
proclamation 424 nit th Scots. 

„What that con plant 1 Zuinſt the parlament, put forth 
in ou! Which is ſuch an evidence and cus ten 
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to the rebels, and {peaks the fame ling g. ot the Parkin at 
2 1 | 

\\ nich The rebels do AM Ci {ICH 10 \ OUT nk vers 
and declarations live been and are ond 5 us, and have 
5 en ated. un et Our own hand —— O:7TCT hd been 
publiſhed in our nume, and Gut 001 ory, it would 
be calv io both hautes ot U rliament to ditcover and DD; C- 
hend the authors. And we h, toat holoeser wakiryitted 
with the driving and penning of that declaration; had no 
more authority or cunn 8 0 HPO u oo or deceive the 
major t Or TROIC YOICS- i 100 1 ane an man 
hath to previl with us to publih in our own 4 1 ing, 
but Cn lenle and retloiliniof-o IT O\Vi 1C-1T! PF. 931 LOSE 
COntriver ot that *lrcl1 110 COL: a, VI" 01.445. 750 | C011 
lIcience, cal Go to waitonols; th I bis 45 Ad 6e4.645 
Votes ly We been free *ro al! IV al HS. in i N Cs 
01 151 l Ii ( l', 5 l (30) \\' C 
| _ (| or Knew ot ide 10 ö 1 

AINNIV ' LQ Lon | Vil, \ in e tin! e Een ] Out, 
inſtead 01 antwer tae OUE: fenen, ON 1:76 ' (1. 
mauds, to blaſt our declacat ons and aniw; A i Lore 
NOT OUT On (a bol i Th Tres WP ie put. 60 Ne Art 11 NY 1 
every anlwer and declaration vubliithed by us.! ch ure 
Our Owen, than any one of taole bold. 1 le- 
proachful petitions and remontiiances arc th ts at ether, 
Or both 560 les. Aud if thc Penner ot that d clarion bh 4 
been caretul of the truſt repoted in bim, he wout:! never hive 


with our juſt indie nation) 
that we had never been chatte ien 
and that in their whole declara- 
tending to fuch a reproach ; the con— 
trary whercof is ſo evident, that we. are in expicls terms 
charged in hat dec 


domed, (and thereupon found fault 
in the text or ma! zin, 
the intention of any torce; 


tion, there is no word 


aration, that we font them gracious meſ- 
ſages, when, wita our piivity, bring ng up the army was in 
ag1tation. And even m this declara ion they leck ro make 
OU. people b. lie ve, ſome ſuch thing ro be proved in the de- 
poſitions now publiſhed, herein, we doubt not, they will as 
much fail, as they do in their cenſure ot tha pctition ſhewed 
formerly to us by captain Leg g, and lubſcribed by us with 
C. R. which, notwithſtanding our full and particular narra- 
tion of the ſubſtance of that petition, the 
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crcumſtances of 
clar tion 15 * Ale d to 
ſay, was tull of {candal to the parliament, and might have 
proved dangerous to the whole Kingdom. If they have this 
dangerous petition in their hands, we have no realon to be- 
licve any tcnderncts to us-ward hath kept them from com- 
municating it: it they have it nor, we ought to have been 
believed. B t that all good prope may compute thor other 
pretended cangers by their Clcat underſtanding of this, the 
noiſe whereot hath not been inferior to any of tne reſt, we 
have recovered a true copy of the very petition we ſigned 
with e 6 which ſhall in fit time be publithed a and wulch 
WC hope Will Open the cyes of Our good people. (15 ) Con- 
cerning our warrant for Mr. Jermin's patlige, our anſwer 
was true and ful: but for his black fattin ſuit, and white 
boots, we can give no account. 

Rem. (15.) This whole article of the anſwer ſeems very 
weak, fince the king's defence conſiſts only of his own reſ- 
timony. There could not be a more proper occaſion to 
publiſh the petition, of which he ſaid he had a true copy. 
But in deferring the publication to a more convenient time, 
he gave room to ſuſpect, there were ſome things in the peti— 
tion which were not favourable ro him. 

* We complained in our declaration, and as often as we 
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have occaſion to mention our return and reſidence near Lon- 
don, we ſhall complain, of the barbarous and ſeditious 
tumults at Weſtminſter and Whitehall, which indeed was 
very full of ſcandal to our government, and danger to our 
perion, that we ſhall never think of our return thither, till 
we have juſtice for what is paſt, and ſecurity for the time to 
come. And if there were ſo great a neceſſity, or defire of 
our return as is pretended, in all this time, upon ſo often 
preſſing our deſires, and upon cauſes ſo notorious, we ſhould 
at leaſt have procured ſome order for the future. But that 
declaration tells us, we are upon the matter miſtaken ; the 
relort of the citizens to Weſtminſter was as lawſul as the re- 
ſort of great numbers every day in the term to the ordinary 
courts of juſtice. They knew no tumults. Strange ! Was 
the diſorderly appearance of ſo many thouſand people with 
ſlaves and ſwords crying through the ſtreets, Weſtminſter— 
ball, the pafſage between both houſes, (inſomuch as the 
members could hardly paſs to and fro)“ No biſhops, down 
with the bithops ;* no tumults! What member is there of 
either houte that ſaw not thoſe numbers, and heard not thoſe 
cries? And yet lawful aſſemblies! Were not ſeveral members 
of ither wouſe aflaulted, threatened and ill-treated ? And yet 
no tumults! Why made the houſe of peers a declaration, 
and lent it goon to the houſe of commons, for the ſuppreſ— 
ſing of runults, if there were no tumults ? And if there were 
any. why was not ſuch a declaration conſented to and pub- 
liſhed ? When the attempts were ſo viſible, and the threats 
ſo loud to pull down the' abbey at Weſtminſter, had we not 
cauſe to apprehend that ſuch people would continue their 
work at Whitehall? Yet no tumults! What a ſtrange time 
are we in! That a few impudent, malicious (to give no worſe 
term) men, ſhould caſt ſuch a ſtrange midſt of error before 
the cycs of both houſes of parliament, as that they either 
cannot, or will not fee, how manifeſtly they injure them— 
ſelves by maintaining theſe viſible untruths ? We ſay no more. 
By the help of God, and the law, we will have juſtice for 
thoſe tumults, (16.) 

Rem. (16.) The parliament's declaration contained two 
things upon this article; firſt, That the concourſe of people 
at  : ftminfler was no tumult. Secondly, That the king's 
perſon was in no danger, fince on the morrow he went 
through the city without a guard, and moreover ſtaid ſeve— 
ral days at Whitchall in ſafety. The king anſwers here to 
the firſt of theſe things, and leaves the other without reply. 
Only he «raws a conſequence, that Whitehall was in danger, 
becauſe the people threatened to pull down Weſtminſter- 
abbey, a circumſtance which no where appears in the accounts 
of theſe tumults. 

„ From excepting (how weightily let every man judge) 
to what we have ſaid, that declaration proceeds to centure us 
for what we have not ſaid, for the prudent omiſſions in our 
anſwer : We forcbore to ſay any thing of the words ſpoken 
at Kenſington, or the articles againſt our deareſt conſort, 
and of the accuſation of the ſix members: of the laſt we have 
ſpoken often, and we thought enough of the other two; 
having never accuſed any (though God Knows what truth 
there might be in either) we had no reaſon to give any parti- 
cular anſwer, 

« We do not reckon ourſelf bereaved of any part of our 
prerogative, which we are pleaſed freely for a time to part 
with by bill; yet we muſt ſay, we expreſſed a great truſt in 
our two houſes of parliament, when we diveſted ourſelf of the 
power of diſſolving this parliament, which was a juſt, neceſ— 
jary, and proper prerogative : but we are glad to hear their 
reſolution, that it ſhall not encourage them to do any thing, 
which otherwiſe had not been fit to have been done; it it do, 
it will be ſuch a breach of truſt, God will require an account 
for at their hands. 

% For the militia, we have ſaid ſo much in it heretofore, 
and the point is ſo well underſtood by all men, that we 
will waſte time no more in that diſpute. We never ſaid 
there was .no ſuch thing as an ordinance, (though we 
know that they have been long diſuſed) but that there was 
never any ordinance, or can be, without the king's conſent ; 
and that is true, and the unneceflary precedent cited in 
that declaration doth not offer to prove the contrary. But 
enough of that, God and the law muſt determine that 
buſineſs. 

« Neither hath this declaration given us any ſatisfaction 
concerning the votes of the 15th and 16th of March laſt, 
which we muſt declare, and appeal to all the world in the 
point, to be the greateſt violation of our privilege, the law 
of the land, the liberty of the ſubject, and the right of 
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b Theſe votes patled in the interval between the publication of the parlia- 
ment's declaration, and that of the king's anſwer. Rapin, 


parliament, that can be imagined. One of thefe votes . 


olf both houlcs. 
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(and there needs no other to deſtroy the king and people, 
That when the lords and commons (it is well the common, 
are admitted to their part in judicature) ſhall declare ha 
the law of the land is, the fame muſt be aflented to, and 
obeyed ;* that is the ſenſe in few words. Where is ever 
man's property; every man's liberty? If a major part 9 
both houles declare that the law is, that the younger broth; 
ſhall inherit, what is become of all the families and eta;,, 
in the kingdom? It they declare, that by the fundame 
law of the land, ſuch a raſh action, ſuch an unadviſed wy; 
ought to be puniſhed by perpetual impriſonment, is not th, 
liberty of the ſubject, durante bene placito,' remedileg; : 
That declaration confeſſeth, They pretend not to a po 
of making new laws ; that without us they cannot do thy. | 
They need no ſuch power, if their declaration can ſuſpend 
this ſtatute from being obeyed or executed, and make this g;. 
der, which is no ſtatute, to be obeved and executed. It the, 
have power to declare the lord Digby, waiting on us to Hay. 
ton-court, and thence viſiting ſome oflicers at Kingſton, with , | 
coach and fix horſes, to be levying war and high-rtreaſqn, | 
and fir John Hotham's defying us to our face, keeping our 
town, fort, and goods againſt us by force of arms, to be un 
act of affection and loyalty, what needs a power of making | 
new laws? Or is there ſuch a thing as law left? We dead 
our good ſubjects to mark the reaſon and conſequence (| 
theſe votes, the progreſs they have already made, and hyy | 
infinite that progreſs may be. Firſt, they vote the kingdom 
is in imminent danger (it is above three months fince they 
diſcern it) from enemies abroad, and a popith and diſcey. 
tented party at home: this is matter of fact, the law follo;, 
This vote hath given them authority by law (the fundame. 
tal laws of che Ling lem) to order and diſpoſe of the militi; 
of the kingdom, and with this power, and to prevent thx | 
danger, to enter into our towns, ſeize upon our magazine, | 
and by force keep both from us. Is not this our caſe ? Pitt, 
They vote we have an intention to levy war againſt our par. 
liament Þ, that is matter of fact: then they declare, ſuch x 
ſhall aſſiſt us, to be guilty of high-treaſon ; that is the lan, 
and proved by two ſtatutes, themſelves known to be repealed; 
no matter for that, they declare it. Upon this ground the! 
exerciſe the militia, and fo actually do that upon us, which 
they have voted we intend to do upon them. Who doth not 
lee the confuſion that muſt follow upon ſuch a power of de. 
claring ? If they ſhould now vote, that we did not write this 
declaration, but that ſuch an one did it, which is ſtill mat. 
ter of tact; and then declare, that for ſo doing he is an cnc. 
my to the common-wealth ; what is become ot the law thi: 
man was born to? And if all their zeal for the defence of th: 
law, be but to defend that which they declare to be las 
their own votes, it will not be in their power to ſatisfy an) 
man of their good intentions to the public peace, but ſuck 
who were willing to relinquiſh their titles to Magna Charts, | 
and hold their lives and fortunes by a vote of the major pi 
In a word, we deny not, but that thy 
may have power to declare, in a particular doubtful cat, 
regularly brought before them, what law is; but to make 
general declaration, whereby the known rule of the law mar 
be croſſed or altered, they have no power, nor can excrcit 
any, without bringing the life and liberty of the ſubject, wv} 
a lawleſs and arbitrary ſubjection. (17.) | 
Rem. (17.) It muſt have been a great mortification to the! 
king, to be forced to ſhew by ſuch good arguments, the m 
chiefs that flow from arbitrary power. The ſame reaſons utc 
by the king, to demonſtrate that arbitrary power was a 1 
tural conſequence of the parliament's maxims, ferved to prov, Þ 
that it was equally hazardous to leave, not every king ot Eng: 
land, but Charles I. in particular, inveſted with the roy] at: 
thority allowed him by the laws, conſidering the uſe he ha! 
already made of that power. 
* We complained, (and let the world judge of the juſtic 
and neceſſity of that complaint) of the multitude of ſedi: 
tious pamphlets and ſermons. And that declaration tells 5 
they know we have ways enough in our ordinary courts of 
Juſtice to punith thoſe; ſo we have to puniſh tumults and 
riots, and yet they will not ſerve our turn to, Keep our towns 
our foreſts, and parks from violence. And it may be, thoug! 
thoſe courts have {till the power to puniſh, they may has 
loſt the ſkill to define what riots and tumults are: otherwi 
a jury in Southwark, legally impannelled to examine a 119 
there, would not have been ſuperſeded, and the ſheriff el. 
joined not to proceed, by virtue of an order from the hon 
of commons, which it ſeems at that time had the ſole pov 
my 


i This alludes to a diſturbance which happened in the park and fore 
Windſor, Idem, 4 
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if declaring- But it is no wonder, that they who could not 


8 de the tumults, do not conſider the pamphlets and ſermons, 


Though the author of the Proteſtation proteſt-d, be well 
Known to be Burton (that infamous diſturber of the peace of 
This church and ſtate) and that he preached it at Weſtminſter, 
n the hearing of divers members of the houſe of commons; 
Put of ſuch pamphlets, and ſeditious preachers (divers 
hereof have been recommended, if not impoſed upon ſeve— 
E. pariſhes, by ſome members of both houſes, by what au- 
thotity we know not) we ſhall hercafter take a further ac- 
count. (18.) f 
Rem. (18.) Theſe ſermons contained, for the moſt part, 
Ihe maxims which the parliament would have eſtablithed, 
4 pretended to be agreeable to the laws; but which the 
king 


looked upon as ſeditious, and for that reaſon affirmed, 
the pat liament ought to puniſh the authors. This Burton 
Iuas the ſame whole cars were cut off by the Star-chamber, 
and who was banithed to Guerniey, for publiſhing a trea- 
tiſe againſt the church of Ungland. It ſeems here, that, 
the king was not pleated with the parliament's reverſing his 
#{cntcnce. 
We confcſs we have little ſkill in the laws, and thoſe 
that have had moſt, we now find are much to ſeek. Yet 
ue cannot underſtand or believe, that every ordinary court, 
tor any court, hath power to raiſe what guard they pleaſe ; 
land under what command they pleaſe ; neither can we ima- 
gine what dangerous effects they have found by the guard we 
appointed them, or (indeed) any the leaſt occaſion why they 
necded a guard at all. 

« But of all the imputations ſo cauſeleſsly and unjuſtly laid 
upon us by that declaration, we muit won ler at that charge 
Ho apparently and evidently untrue, That ſuch are continually 
Epreterred and countenanced by us, who are friends or fa- 

vourers or related unto the chief authors and actors of that 
arbitrary power, heretofore practiſed or complained ot: and 
on the other fide, that ſuch as did appear againſt it, arc 
daily diſcountenanced and diſgraced. We would know one 
perlon that conttibuted to the ills ot thoſe times, or had de- 
pendence upon thoſe that did, whom we do, or lately have 
countenanced or preferred. Nay, we are confident (and we 
look for no other at their hands) as they have been always 
moſt eminent aſſertors of the public liberties ; fo, it they 
found us inclined to any thing not agreeable to honour and 
Juſtice, they would leave us to-morrow : whether different 
perſons have not and do not receive countenance el{ewhere, 
and upon what grounds, let all men judge; and whether 
we have not been forward enough to honour and prefer thote 
of the moſt contrary opinion, how little comfort ſocver we 
have had of thoſe preferments; in beſtowing of which here- 
after we ſhall be more guided by mens actions than opinions. 
And there fore we had good caulc to beſtow that admonition 
(tor we aflure you it was an admonition of our own) upon 
both our houſes of parliament, ro take heed of inchuning, 
under the ſpecious ſhews of neceſſity and danger, to the (x- 
| erciſe of ſuch an arbitrary power they before complained ot: 
the advice will do no ham, and we ſhall be glad to ſce it 
followed, 

* And are all the ſpecious promiſes, and loud profeſſions 
ol making us a great and glorious king, of ſettung a greater 

revenue upon us than any of our anceſtors have enjoyed ; 
of making us to be honoured at home, and feared abroad ; 
: rcſolved into this, that they will be ready to ſettle our reve- 
nue in an honourable proportion, when we fhall put our- 
ſelf in ſuch a poſture of government, that our ſubjects may 
be ſecure to enjoy our juſt protection for their religion, laws, 
and liberties ? what poſture of government they intend we 
know not, nor can we imagine what ſecurity our good ſub— 
jects can defire for their religion, laws and libertics, which 
we have not offered, or fully given. (19.) 
| Rem. (19.) Unhappily, fince the violation of the pett- 
tion of right, neither the king's word nor promiles, nor 
even acts of parliament, had been deemed a ſufficient ſecu— 


= rity. At leaſt, plauſible reaſons were alleged not to con- 


ade in them. Nothing but the militia could ſatisfy the par- 


| lament, and there was what the king would not willingly 


| grant, | 
* And is it ſuitable to the duty and dignity of both 


> houſes of parliament, to anſwer our particular weighty ex- 


> * The petitions here mentioned, from London and Kent, were about the 


militia, For the London petition, George Binion, a rich citizen, was Come 
5 


nutted to priſon: where, after he had lain ſome time, the lords bailed him; 
but the commons committed him again the next day.— When the Kentiſh 


Pectition was brought, which was by ſome gentlemen of that county, with a 
g'cat number of the ſubſtantial inhabitants, the city of London was put in 
arms ; ſtrong guards placed at London bridge, were the petitioners were 
dlarmed, and only ſome few ſuffered to paſs with their petition to \Welkmin» 
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pre ſſions of the cauſes of our remove from London (ſo ge- 
nerally known to the kingdom) with a scoff, hit they nope 
we were driven from thence, not by our own fears, bu by 
the fears of the lo:d D:gbv, and his retinue of Ci vatiers ? 
Sure the penner of that declaration inſerted that ungrave and 
inſolent expreſſien, (us he hath done divers o hers) withe 
out the conſent or exanination of both houſes, wh» woud 
not ſo lightly have departed from their former profeſſioms of 
duty to us, 

© Whether the wav to a good underſtanding between us 
and our people, hith been as zealoufly prefled by them, as it 
bath been pro eil d and dofired by us, will be caſtle diicerned 
by thoſe who obſefve, thit we have left no publ.c act un- 
done on our part, Which in the leaſt decree n1ght be neceſ- 
ſary to the peace, plenty, and ſecurity of our {ubjeets,. and 
that they have not ditpatched one act, which hath given the 
leaſt evidence of their particular affe ction and kindnets ro us; 
but on the contrary, have diſcountenanced and hindered the 
teſtimony other men would give to us of their aff ctions; 
witneſs, the ſtopping and keeping back the bill of ſubſidies 
granted by the clergy almott a year fince ; which, though 
our perſonal wants are o notoriouſly known, they will 
not to this time Pals; 10 not only lurb-aring to ſupply us 
themiclves, but Kceping the love and bounty of other men 
from us, and afford no other anſwers to all our delires, all 
our reaſons, (indeed not to be anfered) than, that we muſt 
not make our underſtanding or reafon, ihe rule of our go- 
vernment, but ſuffer ourlelt to be afliſted (which we never 
denied) by our great council. We require no other liberty 
to our will, than the meaneſt of them do, (we wiſh they would 
always uſe that liberty) not to conlent to any thing evident ly 
er e . Our conſcience * yh rſtanding ; and we have 
and ſhall always give as much eſtimation and reoar he 
advice and ih, of both our houlcs ot Ine Ph. ary 3 

6 Ftp by 
prince hath done; but we thall never (and we hope our people 
will never) account the conrivance ot a fer (tactious, 1cdi- 
tious perlons, a malignant Party, Who would ſacriſice the 
common- wealth to their own tury and ambition) the wWildom 
of parliament: an that tac jullitying and detending fuch 
perſons, (of whom, and of their particular finiſter ways to 
compals their own bad ends, we ſhall ſhortly inſorm the 
world) is not the way to preſerve parliaments, but is the OP 
poſing and preterring the confideration of a few unworthy 
perſons, before their duty to their king, or their care of 
the kingdom. They would have us remember, that our 
relolutions do concein Kingdoms, and therefore are not to be 
moulded by our own underſtanding. We well remember it 
but we would bave them remember, that when their 9 
ſultations cndeavour to leſſen the oflice and dignity of a 
king, they meddle with that which is not within their de— 
termination, and of which we mult give an account to God, 
and our other Kingdoms, and mutt maintain with the ſacrifice 
ot lite. 

* Laſtly, That declaration tells you, of a preſent deſpe- 
rate, and malicious plot, the malignant party is now acting, 
under the plauſible notions of ſtirring men up to a care of 
preterving the king's prerogative, maintaining the dilcipline 
of the church, upholding and continuing the reverence and 
lolemnity of God's ſervice, and encouraging learning, (in- 
deed plauſible and honourable notions to act any thing upon) 
and that upon thele grounds divers mutinous petitions have 
been framed in London, Kent, and other places, Upon 
what grounds would theſe men have petitions framed ? 
Have ſo many petitions (even againſt the form and conſtitu— 
tion of the kingdom, and laws cftabliſhed) been jo\ fully re- 
ceived and accepted? And ſhal! petitions tramed upon theſe 
grounds be called mutinous? Hath a multitude of mean, un- 
Known, inconfiderable, contemptible perſons, about the city 
ſuburbs of London, had liberty ro petition againſt the go- 
vernment of the church, and againſt the book of Common- 
prayer, againſt the freedom and privilege of parliament, and 
been thanked for it? And ſhall it be called mutiny in the gra- 
veſt and beſt citizens of London, in the gentry and commo— 
nality of Kent, to frame petitions upon theſe grounds k, and to 
d: fire to be governed by the Known laws of the land, not by 
orders or votes of either, or both houſes? Can this be 
thought the wiſdom and juſtice of both houſes of parliament? 
Is it not evidently the work of a faction within or without 


ſter. Upon the delivery thereof to the houſe of commons, the bringers of 
the petition weile ſharply reprchended ; two or three of them committed to 
leveral pritons ; the principal gentlemen of the county, who had ſubſcribed 
and dehired it, ſent tor as delinquents ; charges and impeachments drawn 
up againſt them; and a declaration publiſhed, “ That whoſoever ſhould 
henceforth adviſe, or contrive the like petitions, ſhall be proceeded againſt 
as enemies to the commonwealth, Clarendon, tom. I. p. 381, 382. 
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Moth houſes, who receive the truſt repoſed in them, and have 
row told us, what mutiny is? To ſtir up men to a care of 
DE {-rying our prerogative, maintaining the diſcipline of the 

burg Dy upholding and continuing the reverence and ſolem- 
nitv ot God's ſervice, encouraging of learning, is mutiny. 
Let heed and carth, God and man, judge between us and 
theſe men. Aud however ſuch petitions are there called mu- 
tinous, and the petitioners threatened, diſcountenanced, cen- 
ſur, and ic pritencd ; if they bring ſuch lawful petitions to 
ue, ve will graciouſly receive them, and defend them and 
their rights againſt what power ſoever, with the uttermoſt 
haz rd of our being. 

++ We have been the longer (to our very great p. iin) in 
this © wer, that we might give the world fatisfaction, even 
in the moſt trivial particulars which have been olijected 
againſt us; and that we may not be again reproached with 
anv more prudent omiſioas. If we have been compelled to 
ſhirper langu e than we wffect, let it be conſidered, how 
vile, bow mußerable, our provocations have been: and ex- 
cept ro pi torce, be to atiault, and to give punctual and 
necelizry anſwers to rough and inſolent demands, be to make 
ind cctives, e are cot ident the world will accuſe us of too 
much naldnets, and all our good fubjects will think we are 
not „„ adcalt with, and will judge of us, and of their own 
happ:acis and ſecurity in us, by our actions; Which we de- 
fire may no longer U ofper, or have a bleſing from God up- 
on heim and us, than they ſhall be directed to the glory of 
God, in the maintenance of the true Proteſtant protethion, to 
the pretervation of the property, and the liberty of the ſub- 


ject, n tac Obtervation ot the laws, and to the maintainance 


of th: ngnts and freedom of parliament, in the allowance 
and j rection of all their juſt privileges.” 
Aiter all facf r in this ſecond part of the reign of 


Chiles I. o mold, it ſeems, have a perfect knowledge of 
the diflrrences between the king and the parliament, and 
then eet be exhauſted. Nevertheleſs, if the reader ſhould 
keep to che papers publiſhed on both ſides, he would not 
have, ve ur idea of the cauſe of theſe diff rences. To 
this end he mutt underſtand the motives which they took 
Care not to diſcover in their manifeltos, publiſhed 1 0 with 
defiga to gain the approbation of the people. The follow- 
ing d. duction, will, in my opinion, ferve to give a clear and 
plain 7 a 0; theſe deflererces. I ſhall ſay nothing but what 


has been laid in feveral places, and yet, I believe, it will 
not be Tupertiuous, briefly to recapitulate the whole, which 
may be of lervice to ſhew the grounds and caules of the 
civil wars. 

It muſt be laid 9 as an undeniable fact, after what 
has been ſaid, th at the king had formed a deſign to eftabliſh 
an arbitrary government in "Ev: gland. They who deny this, 
have only oo {eek in their imagination a more natural cauſc 
of the people's diſcontent againſt his government. But it 
is certain, whatever their [\ ſtem may be, they will never be 
able, without this, 10 to reconcile it with the events as to 
ſaristy tac 1m partial, The tour preceding parliaments con— 
fidered all the k wg $ proceogings, from the beginning of his 
g to citablifh an abſolute power. This Was 


t | 


reign, as tendlin 
what . y ca their grievances, the redreſs whercof they 
had frequen! = e in vain, demanded. 

Charles J. inherited the king his father's mortal averſion 
to the puritans or preſbyterians. He was, like bim, per- 
ſuaded that their principles concerning church- government, 
were directly oppoſite to monarchy. They both went (till 
farther. They believed not only, that all the puritans were 
antimonarchical, but alſo, that all thoſe who were againſt a 
deſpotic power were truly puritans. This made Charles I. 
reſolve to ruin ſuch as were not ſubmiſſive enough to his 
will, by confounding them all under the name of Puritans. 
To that purpoſe he admitted into his council and public- 
offices, ſuch only as were of his Principles. Hence ſprung 
all the ſeverities exerciſed by the council, the ſtar- chamber, 
the high-commulticn, the judg es, and all the magiſtrates, 
upon thoſe tn: according to the notions of the court, 
were infected wich puritaniſm, though many ot keſe men 
were ſincerely attached to oe church of England. Herein 
the king, contrary to his intention, did a very conſiderable 
ſervice to the true pricibterians, ſince he confounded their 
intereſts with thoſe of a great number of people, who other- 
wiſe would have had no inclination to, preſbyterianiſm. The 
truth is, they were both threatened with the ſame deſtruction. 
And therefore, in the elections for this laſt parliament, many 
were returned of contrary principles to the king and court, 
Among thele, the preſbyterians were the moſt ardent, per- 
ceiving their ruin was determined, and would ſoon approach 
if the King ſuccecded in his deſigns, Thus, the preſbycerian 


v 


not fail to oppoſe it, and of this number were all the king 


{4 
18 


with them. 

On the other hand, archbiſhop Laud and ſome of th, 
court-biſhops, deviſed a means, which could not fail to at. 
ford them occaſions to perſecute the puritans. This was 1, 
enjoin with great rigour the obſervances of certain practices, 
which moſt people looked upon as indifferent, Nay, they 
added ſundry innovations, which offended not only th; 
preſbyterians, but alſo many church- of-Ungland- men. Thus 
produced great murmurs. But people were nor ſatisfied with 
complaining, they openly diſobeyed, and their ditobedicnee 
afforded a pretence to puniſhment. Hereby the biſhops, u 
were the chief authors of theſe innovations, made thetoſclve % 
to odious, that many believed to have juſt reaſon to ſuſpce , 
deſign 0 reftore the popitſh religion, ſince the eſt: 3 
of theſe innovations was ſo ardently purſue d, which ſeen 
to tend only to draw the church of England nearer to hace of 
Rome. If to this diſcontent be added that occaſioned b y the 
king's government with regard to the liberties of the peophe 
and "the - privileges of the parliame nt, it will not be difficult 
ro conceive, that the nation in ge ncral was extremely diſ. 
ſatisfied. 

Thovgh, in this laſt varli ament there were many preſhy. 
ter1ans for the reaſon above-mentioned, they were not how. 
ever ſtrong enough to form a party capable of oppoſing that 
of the church, had they at firſt diſcovered their intentions. 
So, it may be alfirmed, that in general the deſign of this 
Parliament, when they met, was not to overthroi- the 
church of E ngland, and eſtab lim preſbyterianiſm in its room, 
though it can ſcarce be doubted, that this was the private 
aim of the prefoyterians. But as their numbers were too 
{mall to oppoſe all the reſt of the parliament, they refolv; 
to join with the oppotite party to the king, for procus 
the redreſs of grievances. Among thefe grievances, * 
concerned religion, as the innovations which offended the 
church- me n no le 7 than the preſby terians themielve ; ne Woh! 
that ſubject, theſe ſcrupled not to declaim ſtrenuou 7 when 

ccaſion offered, and to repreſent thele grievances as beirg 
of very dangerous conſequence, They could do it u itl;our 
diſcovering themſelves too openly, becauſe, as I ſud, molt 
of the members of paritament were already prejudiced again 
the innovations and the conduct of the bithops. As the 
king was extremely zcalous for the church of England, and 
in the number of thoſe who conſidered the innov ations 2nd 


ſome other trifles as neceſſary to the ſolemnity of the public 
worſhip, he oppoſcd their ſuppreſſion as much as poll ible, 
not dircetly, but by means of the biſhops, popiſh lords - and 


others of his party. Wherefore the pretbyterians endeay 
ed to convince all the reſt of the contrary party, that as bs 
as the bithops itould tit in the houſe of lords, it would be 
almoſt impoſſible to obtain an entire redreſs of grie: 
The houle of commons pe: ſiſted therefore in ſo o: derins 
that the biſhops votes thould be taken away, 8 
met with great obſtacles. But ar length, by 1 jeans ot 
tumults they trightencd them away, and ind uced them to 
{cnt the protcitation, which occaſioned the ſending of t: 
of them to the Tower. By the ſame means, the 
lords were alſo forced to abſent themfelves from the 
ment, From that time the King's party became very 
and the preſbyterians acquired new ſtrength. | 
Afterwards, the preibyterian party having gained ſo nv 
ground, diligently applied themſelves to cherith the dillent 
between the king and the parliament. It was they 
cauſed the remonſtrance of the. ſtate of the kingdom to 
paſled, which was preſented to the king at his return 
Scotland, and was as the fignal of che ru pure. Unha!! 
there was in the preſby terian party, another party wi 
concealed themſelves, and were afterwards known 
name of Independents. This party, as they could n 


——— 


comp liſh their ſecret defigns without diſorder and contul%, 
affecte d a rigid preſbyterianiſm, and {1 Ove tO Carry LINE) 
to extremicies, under, colour of maintaining prefbyt 


*1 Ry 


orgs in truth their intention was to deft oy it as well e 
the church of England. 0 

Mean while, the king retiring to York, and perceiving 5 
war ultivoidable, {ent private notice to all whom he thoug“ 
his friends in 3 houſes, to leave the parliament _—_ 
tire to York or elſewhere. Many obeyed, and by ! 
retreat, the preſbyteriap party became ſuperior in the t 
houſes. Before that time, when any thing was moved Vf 
the preſoyterians, tending. to the ſubverſion of the chure 
of England, thole who had any regard for the church © (1d 
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bent, was not ſo real as they pretended. 


that whatever he ſaid or did in favour! he 
agrecable to the principles he had e 
It any were perſuaded, that his at 


Have juſt cauſe to queſtion their fincerit y, 
at a time when he had no other retuge tan the laws to fup- 


ends: But as ſoon. as -theſe were retired, the, preſbyterian 
; arty, by their ſuperiority in both houſes, paſſed whatever 
„ wHeaſed, This is what the king obſerved in ſeveral 


Tage: of his anſwer. Thus, the preſbyterian party, pre- 
biling in both houſes, and ſecretly intending to alter the 
S\ urch government, but the thing being impracticable fo 


ng. as the King ſhould preferve. his power, it is evident, 
bat according to this project it was the parliament's intereſt, 

nich was directed by the preſbyterians, carefully to avoid 
hate ver tended to an accommodation, which would have 
Token all their meaſures. But they took care not to dif- 
Per intirely their deſigns. It was not yet time, till they 
ad put it out of the king's power to prevent the execution. 
v, though they rendered their tears and jealoufics of the king 
$ plauſtble as poſſible, and though it be granted, they had 

afon to ſuſpect! and fear, there is however room to think 
Hat the danger they repreſented as being ſo near and immi— 
Their. grand aim, 
Was to induce the king to begin the brech, wherein the king 
ems not to have ſoon enough perceived the ſnare that was 
1 for him. 
As for the king, it is almoſt inpoſible to know perfectly 
his ſecret motives and intentions, begue, fince the opening 
bf the parliament, it had never been in his pover to ſhew 
em evidently by any effects. It is tre, be gave his attent 
to ſeveral advantageous bills to the e,, and therely ſeem- 
ed to expreſs a kind of repentance tor is pilt conduct. But 
His ſituation, when he paſſed theſ- acts, mace n doubtful, 


whether he fincerely conſcuted to the rediets of grievances, 


or whether it was only to acc imodye himicli tu the tines, 
He aſſured, that his intentions was to govern sor the future 


according to law, and called God to witncls his fincerity. 


Thus much 1s certain, 
laws, was little 
ed tor ntteen wears. 
1101S and promiſes 
others thought to 
becauſe they came 


But they would not rely on his word. 


were ſufficient for the nation's ſecurity, 


port himſelf, nor other means than his pomile o obterve 
them, to hinder the whole narion from ent. ely delerting him. 


I ſhall not pretend to decide ſo difhcult a que ſtion, which is 


beyond human reach, there being none but Go alone who 
knows perfectly what paſſes in the heart. I believe 1t raſh to 
affirm, that Charles I. was not fncere in his promites. But 
I believe alſo, his fincerity may be doubred, fiace he had 
never opportunity to demonſtrate it by effects. 

Whatever was the king's private intention, he fully per- 
ceived that of the prevailing party in the parliament, and ſaw 
that force alone could free him from his danger. His propo- 


ſals for an agreement were rejected, and his promiles to keep 
the laws for the future confidercd as ſo many ſnares, and un- 


fortunately for him he had given but too much caule 'for 
diſtruſt. He could not diſown it with reſpect to what had 
paſſed before this parliament ; and even during this parhia- 


ment, he had taken ſome ſteps, which his enemies Knew how 


to turn to their advantage. Such was the plot to ſeduce the 
army, in which probably he was concerned, though he could 


affirm, he knew of no reſolution to bring up the army to 


London. - Such was the accuſation of the fix members of 
parliament, which could not but breed a ſuſpicion ot ſome 
hidden defign, The project to ſecure Hull, his withdrawing 
to York, the queen's voyage inro Holland, the motive where- 


of was diſcovered in time, were things that helped not to 


cure the people's ſuſpicions. So both houles ſteadily keeping 
to the occaſions of jealouſy, fcar and diſtruſt, which thev 
had, or pretended to have of the king, made uſe ol them to 
convince the people, that there was no depending on his 
promiſe, unleſs it was put out of his power to break. them. 
This occaſioned the affair of the militia, on account of which 
the king was drawn into a ſtrait, from whence he could not 
get clear, For, by granting the militia, he would himfelf 
have been ſubſervient to the execution of the parhament's 
deſigns, and by refuſing it, he gave occaſion to ſay, he was 
willing to agree with both houſes, without giving them other 
ſccurity than his word, which, as they pretended, could not 
be relied on. It is alſo true, that the king would not recede 


* 


trom any of his rights, neither would he offer other aſſurance 


than his word, to fatisfy the parliament. 
After what has been ſeen, it will not be hard to perceive 

the ground of the quarrel, and the difficulties of an accom- 

modation, That concerning the government of the church 


. Ch , * 

T beſe votes were paſſed before the king's anſwer to the parliament's ma 
aifeſto, and therefore are mentioned by him in that antwer. Rapin. 

® This order was dated May 17, and was repeated again May 28, toge- 
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was one of the principal, though it may not be clearly ex- 
plained in the manifeſtos of both parties. If the king's in- 
t.reſts had been ſolely in queſtion, perhaps he would have 
a reed to ſome conceſſions, at leaſt; for a time. But he 
found, that one chief reaſon of his enemies deſiring to leſſen 
his authority, was the more eaſily to accompliſh a change in 
the eccleſiaſtical government, which he thought himſelf 
bound in conſcience to oppoſe to the utmoſt of his power. 
He was ſo ſtrongly, and fo fincerely attached to the church 
of England, that he looked upon any condeſcenfion which 
might tend to her ruin, as the blackeſt crime he could be 
guilty of, and perſiſted in this opinion, even when his affairs 
were grown deſperate. All his counſellors were of the ſame 
principles. They believed the epiſcopal government of the 
church ſo abſolutely neceſſary, that a church without biſhops 
was no true church in their opinion. On the other hand, rhe 
pretbyterians were no leſs poflefled with their notions, and 
without diſtinguiſhing what is cflential in religion from what 
is only external, they conſidered the uſages and practices of 
the church of England as a fort of popery. Beſides, they 
were ſo convinced of the king's enmity to them, that they 
could not think themſelves ſafe, fo long as it was in his power 
to oppreſs them. Matters ſtanding thus, it is evident, that 
force of arms alone was capable of obliging one or other party 
to yield. 

A war bcing almoſt uravoidable, the carl of Briſtol, though 
he had no great reaſon to be pleaſed with the king, made his 
laſt effoſt to PiOCUre an accommodation, by 1 [pecch in the 
houſe of peers. He repreſented, that the thing was not im- 
poſhble, it it was finccrely endeavoured. After having enu— 
merated all the miſchicts of a civil war, and the calamities it 
is uſually attended with, he moved to appoint a ſelect com- 
mittce of both houſes, truly to ſtate all the differences be— 
twixt the King and the parliament, with the moſt probable 
ways of reconciling them; what the king ought-to do to 
latisfy the people, and what ſecurity he thould give. He 
added ſeveral other things, which plainly ſhewed, he inclined 
to the King's fide, and becaule, withal, he mentioned religion 
but very ſlightly and in general terms, his ſpeech had no 
great effect. 

The ſame, or the next day, the commons voted : 

* 1. That it appeared, that the king, ſeduced by wicked 
counſels, intended to make war againſt the parliament, who, 
in all their conſultations and actions, had propoſed no other 
end unto chemſelves, but the care ot his kingdoms, and the 
performance of all duty and loyalty to his perſon. 

* 2, That whenſoever the king made war upon the par— 
lament, it would be a breach of the truſt repoſed in him by 
his pcople, contrary to his oath, and tending to the diſſolution 
of the government. 

„ 3. That whoſoever ſhall ſerve or aſſiſt him in ſuch wars, 
would be traitors by the fundamental laws of the kingdom ; 
and had been ſo judged by two acts of parliament, and ought 
to ſuffer as traitors, 11 Rich. II. 1 Hen. IV.“ 

May the 22d, the lord-keeper Littleton delivered the great 
ſeal to be carried to the King, and followed it himſelf the next 
morning, before the parliament had any knowledge of it. 

The 23d, both houles ſent a petition to the King, to deſire 
him to diſband the horſe and foot raiſed under colour of a 
guard for his perſon. They told him, if he did not diſmits 
theſe forces, they ſhould be obliged to preſerve the peace of 
the kingdom by the moſt proper means. The king returned 
a very ſharp anſwer to this petition, reproaching, both houſes, 
that they had raiſed a guard for themtelves, and ordered the 
ſheriffs to oppotle with the power of the counties, ſuch as 
{ſhould be drawn together by the King's command em, 

A war, as 1 faid, was rciolved on both ſides; but each 
ſtill proceeded with ſome caution, in order to caſt the blame 
on the contrary party. For, in a civil war, it is chiefly the 
people that are wanted, becauſe in them lies the ſtrength of 
the two partics. The earl of Briſtol, in his tpecch to the 
lords the 2oth of May, obſerved, that it was not impoſhble 
to propound and ſettle the differences betwixt the King and 
the parliament ; but that the great difficulty conſiſted in find - 
ing ſuch ſecurity, as might ſtand with the King's honour, and 
the people's ſatisfaction. He chiefly infiſted upon this, that 
the king offering to give reaſonable tecurity, they were not to 
reject the offer, and charge themſelves with the events of a 
war. As this offer, though made in very general terms, ap- 
peared plauſible, the parliament was apprchenflve it would 
make ſome impreſhon on the pcople. And therefore they 
judged it necetlary to ſhew that the King, by this general 


ther with an order to all kigh-ſheriffs, juſtices of peace, and other officers, 

within one hundred and fifty nes of York, to ſtay alt arms and ammmmu— 
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offer, did however offer only his word for ſecurity, which 
could not be a firm foundation of a good agreement, To 
this end, they ſent him, the 2d of June, nineteen propoſitions, 
which they conſidered as proper to eſtabliſh a good peace and 
ſtrict union between the king and the parliament. The pro- 
pofitions were theſe : 5 

„ 1, That the lords, and others of your majeſty's privy- 
council, and ſuch great officers and miniſters of ſtate, either 
at home or beyond the feas, may be put from your privy- 
council, and from thoſe officers and employments, excepting 
ſuch as ſhall be approved of by both houſes of parliament ; 
and that the perſons put into the places and employments of 
thoſe that are removed, may be approved of by both houſes 
of parliament : and that the privy-council ſhall take an oath 
for the due execution of their places, in ſuch forms as ſhall 
be agreed upon by both houles of parliament. 

* 2, That the great affairs of this kingdom may not be 
concluded or tranſacted by the advice of private men, or by 
arv unknown or un{worn counſellors, but that ſuch matters 
as concern the public, and are proper for the high court of 
parhament, which is your majeſty's great and ſupreme coun- 
cil, may be debated, reſolved, and tranſacted only in parlia— 
ment, and not cl{cwhere; and ſuch as ſhall preſume to do any 
thing to the contrary, ſhall be reſerved to the cenſure and 
judgment of piiament; and ſuch other matters of ſtate, as 
are proper for your majcfty's privy-council, ſhall be debated 
and concluded by ſuch of the nobility and others, as ſhall 
from time to time be choſen for that place, by approbation 
of both houtes of parliament : and that no public act con- 
cerning the aifairs of the kingdom, which are proper for 
your privy-council, may be cſ{tcemed of any validity, as pro- 
cceding from the royal authority, unleſs it be done by the 
advice and conſent of the major part of the council, atteſted 
under their hands; and that your council may be hmitted to a 
certain nuntber, not exceeding five and twenty, nor under 
fifteen. And it any counſellor's. place happen. to be void in 
the interval of parliament, it ſhall not be ſupplied without 
tac aſſeut of the major part of the council; which choice ſhall 
be confirmed, at the next fitting of parliament, or elſe to be void. 

& That the lord high-ſteward of England, lord high- 
conſtable, lord chancellor, or lord-kecper of the great cal, 
lord-treaſurer, lord privy-feal, ear]-marſhal, lord-admiral, 
warden of the cinque-ports, chief governor of Ireland, chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, maſter of the wards, ſecretaries of 
ſtare, two chiet-juſtices and chief-baron, may always be cho- 
ſen with the approbation of both houſes of parliament, and, 
in the intervals of parliament, by affent of the major part of 
the council, in ſuch manner as is before expreſſed in the 
choice of counſellois. : 

« 4. That he or they, unto whom the government and 
education of the king's children ſhall be committed, ſhall be 
approved of by both houles of parliament; and, in the in- 
tervals of parliament, by the aflent of the major part of the 
council, in ſuch manner as is before exprefled in the choice 
of counſellors; and that all ſuch ſervants as are now about 
them, againſt whom both houſes ſhall have any juſt excep- 
tions, ſhall be removed. 

* 5. That no marriage ſhall be concluded, or treated for 
any ot the king's children, with any foreign prince or other 
perſon whatſoever, abroad or at home, without the conſent 
of parliament, under the penalty of a Præmunire, upon ſuch 
as thould conclude, or treat of any marriage as aforeſaid ; and 
that the ſaid penalty ſhall not be pardoned or diſpenſed with, 
but by the conſent of both houſes of parliament. 

* 6. That the laws in force againſt jeſuits, prieſts, and 
popiſh recuſants, be ſtrictly put in execution, without any 
toleration or diſpenſation to the contrary ; and that ſome more 
effectual courſe may be enacted by authority of parliament, 
to diſable them from making any diſturbance in the ſtate, or 
cluding the law by truſts, or otherwiſe. 

7. That the votes of popiſh lords in the houſe of peers 
may be taken away, ſo long as they continue papiſts ; and 
that your majeſty will conſent to ſuch a bill as ſhall be drawn, 
for the education of the children of papiſts by proteſtants, in 
the proteſtant religion. 

* 8. That your majeſty will be pleaſed to conſent, that 
ſuch a reformation be made of the church government, and 
liturgy, as both houſes of parliament ſhall adviſe ; wherein 
they intend to have conſultations with divines, as is expreſſed 
in their declaration to that purpoſe; and that your majeſty 
will contribute your beſt aſſiſtance to them, for the raiſing 
of a ſufficient maintenance for preaching-miniſters through 
the kingdom; and that your majeſty will be pleaſed to give 
your conſent to laws, for the taking away of innovations 


e The original is here inſerted, 
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and ſuperſtition, and pluralities, and againſt ſcandalous 9 
niſters. 1 
„ 9. That your majeſty will be pleaſed to reſt ſatisfied With 


that courſe that the lords and commons have appointed 10 t 
the ordering of the militia, until the ſame ſhall be far. 0 
ſettled by a bill, and that your majeſty will recal your q. 19 
clarations and proclamations againſt the ordinance made by 8 1 
lords and commons concerning it. 3 0 
* 10. That ſuch members of either houſe of parliamey, , * 
have, during the preſent parliament, been put out of any bla J l 
or office, may either be reſtored to that place and office, ,, 12 
otherwiſe have ſatisfaction made for the fame, upon the pen. tr 
tion of that houſe, whereof he or they are members. | Ft 
© 11, That all privy-counſellors and judges may take . 1 a 
oath, the form whereof to be agreed on, and ſettled by act Rt? 
parliament, for the maintaining of the petition of right, 1 = f 
of certain ſtatutes made by the parliament, which ſhall | 8 
mentioned by both houſes of parliament ; and that an enquiry | 1 
of all the breaches and violations of thoſe laws may be une | | - 
in charge, by the juſtices of the Kking's-bench every berg.! 2 tl 
and by the judges of aſſize in their circuits, and juſtices d x * 
the peace at the ſeſſions, to be preſented and puniſhed accord. : . 
ing to law. 5 
* 12, That all the judges, and all the officers placed hy | a 10 
approbation of both houſes of parliament, may hold the 7 r 
places, © quamdiu bene ſe geflerint.” | _ 
* 13. That the juſtice of parliament may paſs upon a * 
delinquents, whether they be within the kingdom, or ſled g 3 1 
of it; and that all perſons cited by either houſe of parliament 1 5 
may appear and abide the cenſure of parliament. | * 
*© 14. That the general pardon offered by your majeſty Y 1 
may be granted, with ſuch exceptions as ſhall be adviſcd b, 7 
both houſes of parliament. * 
* 15. That the forts and caſtles of this kingdom maybe! 4 
put under the command and cuſtody of ſuch perſons as you; 3 * 
majeſty ſhall appoint, with the approbation of your parlia. * 
ment; and in the intervals of parliament, with the approba- | Tn 
tion of the major part of the council, in ſuch manner as i; h 
before expreſſed in the choice of counſellors. x 
*© 16, That the extraordinary guards, and military forces | þ 
now attending your majeſty, may be removed and diſchare. | 1K 
ed; and that tor the future you will raiſe no ſuch guards dt ir 
extraordinary forces, but according to the law, in caſe af * 
actual rebellion or invaſion. 0 
*© 17. That your majeſty will be pleaſed to enter into 1 — 
re ſtrict alliance with the ſtates of the United Provincos, | bo 
and other neighbour princes and ſtates of the proteſtant tel. el 
ligion, for the defence and maintenance thercof, agan a © a1 
deſigns and attempts of the pope and his adherents to ſubvert Þ n. 
and ſuppreſs it, whereby your majeſty will obtain a great te- b. 
ceſs of ſtrength and reputation, and your ſubjects be much! 8 P 
encouraged and enabled in a parliamentary way, for your 24 Im 
and aſſiſtance, in reſtoring your royal filter and her princely } in 
iſlue to thoſe dignitics and dominions which belong unto them, | Av 
and rcheving the other protcſtant princes who have fund] Mir 
in the ſame caule. | ; 5 
18. That your majeſty will be pleaſed, by act of pu In 
liament, to clear the lord Kimbolton, and the five membess 10 
of the houſe of commons, in ſuch manner, that future pi- Þ a. 
liaments may be ſecured from the conſequence of that «! In 
precedent. | Ws if 
* 19. That your majeſty will graciouſly be pleaſed to hte 
a bill, for reſtraining peers made hereafter, from fitting ct Fc 
voting in parliament, unleſs they be admitted thereunto nun ip 
the conſent of both houſes of parliament. t. 
* And theſe our humble deſires being granted by you Fram 
majeſty, we ſhall forthwith apply ourſelves to regulate 1097 Þ Me 
preſent revenue, in ſuch ſort as may be for your beſt adiir Rd 
tage; and likewiſe to ſettle ſuch an ordinary and conſtant in- 
creaſe of it, as ſhall be ſufficient to ſupport your royal dig: | 
nity in honour and plenty, beyond the proportion of a Þ® Fa 
former grants of the ſubjects of this kingdom, to your mM: 41 
jeſty's royal predeceſſors. We ſhall likewiſe put the tog t 
of Hull into ſuch hands as your majeſty ſhall appoint, with Rc 
the conſent and approbation of parliament, and deliver U! 0 
a juſt account of all the magazine; and chearfully employ the Þ 
uttermoſt of our power and endcavours in the real expreiin 1 
and performance of our moſt dutiful and loyal affections, E c 
the preſerving and maintaining the royal honour, greatne' i 
and ſafety of your majeſty and your poſterity.” *r 
The king made to theſe propoſitions, a long anſwer, that '£ 
is to ſay, with ſo long periods, and ſo frequent parentheſes, 1 
that it is no eaſy taſk to tranſlate it without loſing ſomething *1 
of its force u. | c 
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The king's anſwer to the nineteen propoſitions. 

tc BEFORE we hall give you our anſwer to your peti- 
tion and propoſitions, we ſhall tell you, that we are now 
clearly ſatisfied, why the method which we traced out to 
ou by our meſſ»ge of the 2oth of January, and have fince 
ſo often preſſed upon you, as the proper way to compoſe the 
diſtractions ot this kingdom, and render it truly happy, bath 


peen hitherto declined, and is at length not thought fit to 


be looked upon. We now ſte plainly, (and defire that you 
and all other our good ſubj.cts thoul.! do fo too) that the 
cabaliſts ot this bufinels have with great prudence reierved 


deſign. If the) had unſealonably vented ſuch propoſitions, 
as the wiſdom and mod-ſty of your predeceflors never thought 
fit to offer to any of our progenitors ; nor we in honour or 
regard to our regal authoitiy (which God hath intruſted us 
with for the good of our people) could receive without juſt 
indignation (and ſuch many of \our preſent propoficions are) 
their hopes would toon have been blaſted, and thoſe perſons, 
to whom othces, honours, power, and commands were de— 
ſigned, by ſuch ill-timing ot their buſineſs, would have fail- 


ed of their expectation, not withont a brand upon the at- 


tempt. Therefore, before any thing of this nature ſhould 


| appear, they have (certainly, with great wiidom in the con- 


duct of it) thought fit to remove a troubictome rub in their 
way, the law, to this end, (that they might underm ne 1 
very foundations ot it) a new power hath been aflu ned to 
interpret and declare laws without us by extemporar« votes, 
without any caſe juiiicially before ether houlte, („hich is in 


$ effe&t the ſame thing as to make laws without: us:) orders and 


e 


* rn kong. 


ordinances made only by both houlſrs, (tending to a puic 
arbitrary power) were prelied upon the people as laws, 
and their obedience required to them. 

« Their next ſtep was, to erect an upſtart authority with— 
out us (in whom, and only in whom the laws ot this realm 


have placed tht power) to comman the militia, (very con- 


fich rable to this ch. ir deſign.) 


abetted fir John Hotham in his bold faced treaton. 


In tarther order to it, they 
have wreſted from us our magazine and town of Hull, and 
They 


have prepared, and directed to the people, unprecedentec 
invectives againſt our government, thereby (as much as lay 
in their power) to weaken our juſt authority and duo efteem 


EY 
a 4 


among chem; they have, as injuriguſly, as preſumpruoully, 
(though we conceive by this time, imputence 1telt is aſham— 
ed of it) attempted to caſt upon us atperſions of an unheard- 


of nature, es it we had tavourcd a rebellion in our own bow— 


els. They have likewiſe broached a new doctrine, that we 


are obliged to pals all laws that ſhall be offered to us by both 
# houſes, (howloever our own judgment and conſcience ſhall 
be unſat «fied with them) a point of policy as proper tor their 
E preſent buſineſs, as deſtructive to all our rights of parlia— 


ment, and ſo with ſtrange thameleflneſs will forget a clauſe 


it is of the King's regality to 


in law ſtill in force, made in the ſecond year of king Henry 
V. where'n both houſes of parliament do acxnowledge, that 
rant or deny ſuch of their 


petitions as pleaſeth himſelf. They have interpreted our 


neceſſary guard, legally aflembled, for the defence of us and 
Sour childrens perſons, againſt a traitor in open rebellion. 
againſt us, to be with intent to levy war agairzlt the parlia— 


ment, (the thought whereof our very ſoul abhorreth) there- 
by to render us ogious to our people. 

„They have ſo awed our good ſubjects with purſevants, 
long chargeable attendances, heavy cenfutes, and illegal im— 
priſonments, that few of them durſt offer to preſent their 
tenderneſs of our ſufferings, their own juſt grievances, and 
their ſenſe of thoſe violations of the law, (the birth-right of 
every ſubject in this kingdom) though in an humble petition 
directed to both houſes; and if any did, it was ſtifled in the 
birth, called ſedition, and burnt by the common hangman. 
They have reſtrained the attendance of our ordinary 
and neceſſary houſhold ſervants b, and ſeized upon thoſe ſmall 
ſums of money, which our credit had provided to buy us 
# bread, with injunctions that none ſhould be ſuffered to be 
# conveyed, or returned to us to York, or any of our pecrs 
or ſervants with us; ſo that, in effect, they have blocked us 
up in that county. | ; 

i * They have filled the ears of the people with the noiſe 
of fears and jealouſies, though taken up upon truſt, tales 
& {kippers, falt-fleets, and ſuch like, by which alarms they 
© might prepare them to receive ſuch impreſſions as might belt 
advance this deſign when it ſhould be ripe. And now it 
ſcems they think we are ſufficiently prepared for theſe bitter 
p pills. We are in a handſome poſture to receive theſe humble 


efres, which probably are intended to make way for a ſu- 


„ 


* 
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perfetation of a (vet) higher nature, if we had not made 
this diſcovery to you, tor they do not tell us this is l. 
In them we muſt obſerve, that theſe contrivers, the better 
to advance their true ends, diſguiſed as much as they could 
their inten's, with a m:xture of ſome things really to be 
approved by every hon«lt man; others, ſpecious and popu- 
lar; and ſome which are alre.dy granted by us, all wh.ch 
are Cunningly tweed and mixed, with thoſe other things 
of their main defign of ambition and private intereſt ; in 
hope that at the firit view, every eye may not fo clearly dif- 
cern them in their proper colours. 

o 7 » * » . — * 

6 We would not be underfiood, that we intend to fix this 
defign upon both or either houſe of parliament: we utterly 
protels againſt it, being moſt confident of the loyalty, good 
affection, and in'egrity of the intentions of that great body ; 
and knowing well, that very many of both houſes were ab- 
ſent, and many ditlenied from all thoſe particulars we com— 
plain of: but we do believe, and accordingly profeſs to all 
the world, that the malignity of this deſign as (dangerous to 
the laws of this King::om, the peace of the ſame, and the 

Oh 5 - . 1 ob . 
liberties of all our goo ſubjects, as to ourlelt and our juſt 
prerogative) hath proceeded from the ſubtle informations, 
miſchievous practices, and evil counſels of ambitious turbu— 
tent tpirits, ditaffected to God's true religion, and the unity 
of the piofelfors thercof, our honour and ſafcty, and the 
public peace and proſperity of our people, not without a 
ſtrong influence upon the very actions of both houſes. But 
how tauly loever others are, we ſhall, with God's afliftance, 
endeavour to diſcharge our duty with uprightnels of heart; 
and therefore, ince thele propolitions come to us in the name 
ot both houſcs of parkament, we ſhail take a more particu— 


lar notice of every of them. 
6 ; . 1 \ . - 4 k Col 
It the L ity 2d, zd, Ath, th, 9th, Loth, | 5th, IOth, 


goth demands, had been writ and printed in 4 un- 
known to us and our people, it might have | 
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to be ſuch, as might have been in order to the ends pretend = 


ed in thc petitiog (To wit) the cla! nins teur honour and 
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honour, peace, and bippriicis ; but being 1 


ſtood by all, we cannot bw afli;re our lf, that this pro— 
feſſion, joined to theſe prop ofiiyns, will richer appear a 
mockery: and a ſcorn, the def nands b. ing Juch ;- as though 
we were unworthy of the trau repoled wh us he the law, and 
of our deſcent from {o many grew and fa ons oefters, it we 
could be brought ro abandon that per, hich only cen 
enable us to perform what we are {worn to, in noten ur 


people and the laws, and ſo afſume others in o :t, as to Ci. 
vurielt of it, although not only our pretent condit.on (which 
it can hardly be) were more neceſſi ous thin it is, and we 
were both vanquiſhed, and a pritoner, and in a woiſe con— 
dition than cver the molt unfortunate of our predeceflors have 
been reduced to, by the molt cr:minal of their ſubjects. And 
though the bait laid to draw us to it, and to Keep our ſub- 
jects trom indignation at the mention of it, the promiſes of 
a plentitul and unparelleled revenue were reduced from ge— 
nerals (which fignity nothing) to clear and certain particu- 
lars; fince ſuch a bargain would have but too great a reſem- 
blance of that of Eſau's, if we ſhould part with fuch flowers 
of a crown, as are worth all the relt of the garland, and have 
been traaſmitted to us from ſo many anceſtors, and have been 
found fo ulcful and necetfary for the wellare and ſecurity of 
our ſubjects, for any preſent necetliry, or for any low and 
ſordid conſiderations of wealth and gain, and therefore all 
men knowing that thole accommodations arc molt eatily made, 
and molt exactly obſerved, that ate grounded upon reaſonable 
and equal conditions, we have great caulſc to believe, that 
the contrivers of theſe had no intention of ſettling any firm 
accommodation, but to increaſe thoſe jealouſies, and widen 
that divifion, which (not by our fault) is now unhappily 
fallen between us and both houſes. 

„It is aſked, that all the lords and others of our privy— 
council, and ſuch (we know not what you mean by ſuch, but 
we have cauſe to think you mean all) great officers and mi- 
niſters of ſtate, either at home or beyond the ſeas, (for care 
is taken to leave out no perſon or place, that our dithonour 
may be ſure not to be bounded within this kingdom, though 
no ſubtle inſinua ions at ſuch a diſtance can probably be bes 
lieved to have been the cauſe of our diſtractions and dan- 
gcr) ſhould be put from our privy-council, and from thoſe 
offices, and employments, unleſs they be approved by both 


P The earls of Eſſex and Holland, Id. 
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houſes of parliament; how faithful ſoever we have found 


them to us and the public, and how far ſoever they have 
been from ' offending againſt any law, the only rule they had, 
or any others ought to have, to walk by. We therefore to 
this part of this demand, return you this anſwer, that we are 
willing to'grant,, that they thall take a larger oath than your- 
ſelyes deſire in your 11th' demand, for maintaining not ot any 
part, but of the whole law. (1.) ; 

Remark (I.) This is ſaid, becauſe, in the whole body of 
the law were contained thoſe laws, which aſcribed to the king 
the prerdgatives they had a mind to deprive him of. 

« And we have und do aſſure you, that we will be careful 
to make election of fuch perſons in thoſe places of trult, as 
ſhall have given good teſtimony of their abilities and integri- 
tics, and againſt whom there can be no juſt cauſe of concep- 
tion, whereon reaſonably to ground a diffidence; that if we 
have or ſhall be miſtaken in our election, we have and do aſſute 
vou, that there is no man ſo near to us in place or affection, 
whom we will not leave to the juſtice of the law, if you 
ſhall bring a particular charge and ſufficient proofs againſt 
him; and thut we have given you (the beſt pledge of the 
effects of ſuch a promiſe on our part, and the beſt ſecurity 
for the performance of their duty on theirs) a triennial par- 
liatncat, the apprehenfion of whoſe juſtice, will, in all proba- 
bility, make them wary how they provoke it, as wary how 
we charge ſuch, as by the diſcovery of their faults may in 
any degree ſeem to diſeredit our election, but that without 
any ſhadow of a fault objected, only perhaps becauſe they 
follow their conſciences, and preſerve the eſlabliſned laws, 
and agree not in' ſuch votes, or aflent not unto ſuch bills, as 
ſome perſons, who have now too great an influence even 
upon both houſes, judge, or ſeem to judge to be for the pub- 
lic good, 'and*as are agreeable to that new Utopia of reli- 
gion and government, into which they endeavour to tranſ- 
form this kingdom. (2.) 

Rem. (2.) This alludes to fir Thomas Moor's Utopia. 

For we remember what names, and for what reaſons, 
vou lefr out in the bill offered us concerning the militia, 
which you had yourſeives recommended in the ordinance. 
We will never conicnt to the diſplacing of any, whom, tor 
their former merits from, and affection to us and the public, 
we hae intruſted; ſince we conceive, that to do ſo would 
take away both from the affection of our ſervants, the care 
of our ſervice, and the honour of our juſtice ; and we the 
more wonder it ſhould be aſked by you of us, ſince it ap- 
pears by the 12th demand, that you yourſelves count it rea- 
ſonable, after the preſent turn is ſerved, that the judges and 
officers who are then placed, may hold their places Quam- 
diu ſe bene geflerint ;* and we are reſolved to be as careful of 
thoſe we have choſen, as you are of thoſe you would chooſe, 
and to remove none till they appear to us to have otherwiſe 
bchaved themſelves, or ſhall be evicted by legal proceedings 
to have done lo. 

gut this demand, as unreaſonable as it is, is but one 
link of a great chain, and but the firſt round of that ladder, 
by which our juſt, ancient, regal power, is endeavourcd to 
be fetched down to the ground. For it appears plainly, that 
it is not with the perſons now choſen, but with our chuſing, 
that you are diſpleaſed; for you demand, that the perſons 
put into the places and employments of thoſe who ſhall be 
removed, may be approved by both houſes ; which is ſo far 
(as to ſome at firſt 11ght it may appear) from being leſs than 
the power of nomination, that of two things (of which we 
will never grant either) we would ſooner be content, that you 
ſhould nominate, and we approve, than you approve, and 
we nominate ; the mere nomination being ſo far from being 
any thing, that it we could do no more, we would never 
tike the pains to do that, when we ſhould only hazard thoſe 
whom we eſteemed, to the icorn of a refuſal, if they hap- 
pened not to be agreeable, not only to the judgment, but to 
the palſion, intereſt, or humour, or the preſent major part 
of either houſe, 

Not to ſpeak now of the great factions, animoſities, and 
divifions, which this power would introduce in both houſes, 
between both houſes, and in the ſeveral counties, for the 
choice of perſons to be ſent to that place where that power 
Was, and between thoſe perſons that were fo choſen. Nei— 
ther is this ſtrange porion preſented to us only for once, for 
the cure of a preſent preſſing deſperate diſeaſe, but for a diet 
to us and our poltericy : it is demanded, that our counſellors, 
all chief officers, both of law and ſtate, commanders of forts 
and caſtles, and all peers hereafter made (as to voting, with- 
out which, how little is the reſt ?) be approved of (that is, 
choſen) by them trom time to time; and rather than it 
ſhould evcr be leſt ro the crown, to whuin it doth and ſhall 
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belong, it any place fall void in the intermiſſion of parlia. 
ment, the major part of the approved council 1s to approve 
them ; neither is it only demanded, that we ſhould quit the 
power and right, our predeceſſors have had, of appolnting 
perſons in theſe places, but for counſellors we are to be re. 
ſtrained, as well in the number as in the perſons, and a 
power muſt be annexed to theſe places, which their prede. 
ceſlors had not; and indeed, if this power was patfed to 
them, it were not fit we ſhould be truſted to chuſe thoſe who 
were to be truſted as much as we. 

It is demanded, that ſuch matters as concern the public, 
and are proper for the high court of parliament, which iz 
our great and ſupreme council, may be debated, reſolved 
and tranſacted, only in parliament, and not elſewhere ; and | 
ſuch as preſume to do any thing to the contrary, ſhall be re. 
ſerved to the cenſure and judgment of the parliament ; and | 
ſuch other matters of ſtate, as are proper for our privy-coun— | f 
cil, ſhall be debated and concluded, by ſuch of our nobility, ; 
(though indeed, it being made by us, they may not vote 5 
without the conſent of both houſes, we are rather to call 


them your nobility) and others, as ſhal) be from time to time l 
choſen for that place, by approbation of both houſes of par. 8 
liament; and that no public act concerning the affairs of 
the kingdom, which are proper for our privy- council, may 5 
be eſteemed of any validity, as proceeding from the royal Me 
autnority, unleſs ic be done by the advice and conſent of the * 
major part of our council, atteſted under their hands ; which he 
demands were of that nature, that to grant them, were in t 
effect, at once to depoſe both ourſelf, and our poſterity, 0 
© Theſe being paſt, we may be waited on bare headed, the 
we may have our hand kifled, the ſtile of majeſty continued dr. 
to us, and the king's authority declared by both houſes of wh 
parliament, may be ſtill the ſtile of your commands; we of 


may have ſwords and maces carried before us, and pleaſe 
ourſehl with the fight of a crown and ſcepter ; (and yet even 
theſe twigs would not long flouriſh, when the ck upon 
which they grew were dead) but as to true and real power, we 
ſhould remain but the outſide, but the picture, but the fign of 
a king, We were ever willing that our -parliament ſhould de— 
bate, reſolve, and tranſact, ſuch matters as are proper for them, 
as tar as they are proper for them, and we heartily wiſh, that 
they would be as careful not to extend their debates and reſo- 
lut ons beyond what 1s proper to them, that multitudes of 
th.ngs puniſhable, and cauſes determinable by the ordinary ju. 
dicatures may not be entertained in parliament, and ſo cauſe a 
long, chargeable and fruitleſs attendance of our people, and (by 
degrees) draw to you, as well as all the cauſes, as all the faults, 
of Weitminſter-hall, and divert your proper buſineſs : that th: 
courſe ot law be no ways diverted, much leſs diſturbed, as 
was actually done by the ſtop of the proceedings againſt a 
riot in Southwark, by order of the houſe of commons, in a 
time ſo riotous and tumultuous, as much increaſed the dan. 
ger of popular inſolencies, by ſuch a countenance to riots, 
and dilcountenance of law : that you deſcend not to the leiſure 
of recommending lectures to churches, nor aſcend to the 
legiſlative power, by commanding (the law not having yet 
commanded it) that they whom you recommend be received, 
although neither the parſon nor biſhop do approve of them; 
and that the refuſers (according to the courle ſo much for. 
merly complained of to have been uſed at the council-table) 
be not ſent for to attend to ſhew cauſe” at leaſt, that you 
would confider conveniency, if not law, and recommend none 
but who are well Known to you to be orthodox, learned, and 
moderate, or at leaſt ſuch as have taken orders, and are no! 
notorious depravers of the book of Common-prayer ; a case 
which appeareth by the diſcourſes, ſermons, and perſons oi 
ſome recommended by you, not to have been hitherto taken; 
and it highly concerns both you in duty, and the common. 
wealth in the conſequences, that it ſhould have bcen taken: 
that neither one eſtate tranſact what is proper for tw, 
nor two what is proper for three; and confequent!!, 
that, contrary to our declared will, our forts may not be 
ſeized, our arms may not be removed, our monies mau not 
be ſtopt, our legal directions may. not be countermand-d by 
you, nor we defire to countermand them ourſelf; nor ſuch 
entrances made upon a real war againſt us, upor} prerence of 
an imaginary war againſt you, and a chimera of neccflit)- 
So far do you paſs beyond your limits, whiift you ſeem b. 
your demand, to be ſtrangely ſtraitened within them; at lealt 
we could have wiſhed, 'you would have expreſſed what mit. 
ters you meant as fit to be tranſacted only in parliament, ® 
what you meant by only in parliament, : 
“ You have of late been perſuaded, by the new doctrine 
of ſome few, to think that proper for your debatcs, Which 


hath not uſed to be at all debated within thoſe walls, 0 
NN 
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of 
de not only defircd to be diſmiſſed, before ſatisfaction for 
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been truſted wholly with our predeceſſors and us; find to 
ttanſact thoſe things, which, without the regal authority, 
fince there were kings of this kingdom, wete never tranſ- 
acted : it therefore concerns us the more, that you ſpeak 
our, and that both we and our people may either know the 
bottom of your demands, or know them to be bottomleſs. 
What concerns more the public, and 1s more, (indeed) pro- 
er for the high court of parliament, than the making of 
wth which not only ought there to be tranſacted, but can 
de tranſacted no where elſe? But then you muſt admit us to 
be a part of the parliament ; you muſt not (as the ſenſe is of 
this part of the demand, if it have any) deny the freedom of 
our anſwer, when we have as much right to reject what we 
think unreaſonable, as you have to propoſe what you think 
convenient or neceffary : nor is it poſſible our anſwers, either 
to bills, or any other propoſitions, ſhould be wholly free, if 
we may not ule the liberty of every one of you, and of every 
ſubje&, to receive advice (without their danger who fhall 
ive it) from any perſon, known or unknown, ſworn or un- 
Kees in theſe matters, in which the manige of our vote is 
truſted by the law, to our own judgment and conſeience; 
which ho beſt to inform, is (and ever ſhall be) left likewiſe 
to us: and molt unreaſonable it were, that two eſtates pro- 
poting ſomething to the third, that third ſhould be bound to 
take no advice, whether it were fit to paſs, but from thoſe 
tuo that did propoſe it. We ſhall ever in theſe things, 
which are truſted wholly to us by the law, not decline to 
hearken to the advice of our great council, and ſhall chuſe 
to hear willingly the free debates of our privy council, (when- 
ſoever we may be ſuffered to have them for ſending for, and 
they ſhall not be terrified from that freedom by votes, and 
brands of malignants and enemies to the ſtate, for adviſing 
what no law forbids to adviſe) but we will rctain our power, 
of admitting no more to any council than the nature of the 
buſineſs requires, and of diſcourſing with whom we pleaſe, 
of what we pleaſe, and informing our underſtanding by de- 
bate with any perſons, who may be well able to inform and 
adviſe us in ſome particulars, though their qualities, educa- 
tion, or other abilities, may not make them ſo fit to be of 
our ſworn council; and not tie ourſelf up not to hear any more 
than twenty. five (and theſe not choſen ablolutely by us) out 
of a kingdom ſo repleniſhed with judicious and experienced 
perſons of feveral kinds. And though we ſhall (with the 
proportionable conftderation due to them) always weigh the 
advices both of our great and privy- council, yet we ſhall alſo 
look upon their advices as advices, not as commands or im- 
pofitzons ; upon them as our counſellors, not as our tutors and 
guardians ; and upon outfelf as their king, not as their pupil 
or ward : for whatfoever of regality were, by the modefty of 
interpretation, left us, in the firſt part of the ſecond demand 
as to the part:ament, is taken from us in the ſecond part of 
the ſame, and placed in this new-fangled Kind of counſellors, 
whoſe power is ſuch, and ſo expreſſed by it, that in all pub- 
lie acts concerning the affairs of this kingdom, which are 
proper for our privy-council, (for whoſe advice all public 
acts are ſometimes proper, though never neceſſary) they are 
defired to be admitted joint-patentees with us in the regality ; 
and it is not plainly expreſſed, whether they mean us ſo much 
3s a ſingle vote in thele affairs; but it is plain, they mean us 
no more at moſt, than a fingle vote in them, and no more 
pawer than every one of the reſt of our privy-counſellors only 
leave to us, out of their reſpect and duty, (and that only is 
left of all our ancient power) a choice, whether theſe that 
are thus to be joined with (or rather ſet over) us, ſhall be fif- 
teen or twenty-five : and great care is taken, that the oath 
which theſe men ſhall take, ſhall be ſuch, in the framing the 
orm of which (though ſure we are not wholly unconcern- 
ed in it) we may be wholly excluded, and that wholly re- 
ered to be agreed upon by both houſes of parliament. 
And to ſhew that no more care is taken of our ſafety, 


3 than of our power, after ſo great indignities offered to us, 


and countenanced by thoſe who were moſt obhged to reſent 


& hem : after our town and fort kept from us, (from which if 


Tt were no otherwiſe ours, than the whole kingdom is, we can 
do more legally be kept out, than out of our whole kingdom, 
Which ſure yourſelves will not deny to be treaſon) our arms our 
goods ſent away, and our money ſtopped from us, our guards 
(n which we have no other intention, than to hinder the end 
theſe things from being proportionable to their beginnings) 


injury, puniſhment of the injuries, and care taken for 


| Our future ſecurity from the like. But it is likewiſe defired 


(and for this, law is pretended, and might as well have been 


or the reſt, which yet with ſome ingenuity, are it ſeems ac- 


odedged to be but deſites of grace) that we ſhall not for 
umber 110. | | 


the future raiſe any guards, or extraordinary forces, but in 
caſe of actual rebellion or invaſion ; which if it had been law, 
and fo obſerved in the time of our predecetfiors, few of thole 
victories, which have made theſe nations famous in other 
parts, could have been legally atchieved ; nor could our 
blefled ptedeceſſor queen Elizabeth have ſo defended herſelf 
in eighty-eight. And it no forces mull be | vid tilt bel 
lions and invaſions (which will not ſtay fot the call:ng of par- 
laments, and their conſent for raifing of forces) be atiuol, 


they muſt undoubtedly, (at leaſt molt probably) bc eff.ctuil 


and prevalent. 

“And as neither care is taken for our rights, honouf 
hor ſafety, as a prince; ſo our rights, as a private ; cr- 
ſon, are endeavoured to be had from us; it being afk 4, 
that it may be unlawful and puniſhable, not only to conclude, 
but even to treat of any marriage with an, perſon ter our 
own children, or to place governors about them, without 
conſent of parliament z and in the intermiſſ'n of th ſe, w h- 
out the conſent of our good lords of the con. 1; that we 
may not only be in a more deſpicable tat» than agy of our 


predeceflors, but in a meaner and viler condition than the 


loweſt of our ſubjects, who value no liberty they have more 
than that of the free education and marriage of their children, 
from which we are aſked to debar ourſelf; and have the moe 
reaſon to take it ill that we are ſo, becauſe of our ch 1icc of a 
governor for our ſon, and a hufbind for our daughter, (in 
which the proteſtant religion was our princi al conficeration 
we conceive we had reaſon to expect your pieſent thanks, and 
the increaſe of your future truſts. 

© We ſuppoſe theſe demands by this time to appear ſuch, 
as the demanders cannot be ſuppoſed to have any luch real 
fear of us, as hath been long pretended; they are too much 
in the ſtile, not only of equals, but of conquerors; and as 
little to be intended for removing of jealouſics, (tor which 
end they are ſaid to be aſked ;) and that is not as merchants 
aſk at fiſt, much more than they will take, but as moſt ne- 
cetlary to effect it, which (if they be) God help this poor 
kingdom, and thofe who are in the hands of ſuch perſons, 
(whoſe jealouſies nothing elſe will remove) which indeed is 
ſuch a way, as if there being differences and ſuits between 
two perſons, whereof one would have from the other ſeveral 
parcels of his ancient land, he ſhould propoſe to him, by way 
of accommodation, that he would quit to him all thoſe in 
queſtion, with the reſt of his eftate, as the moſt neceſſary and 
effectual means to remove all thoſe ſuits and differences: but 
we call God to witneſs, that as for our ſulyects fake theſe 
tights are veſted in us, fo, tor their fakes, as well as for our 
own, we are reſolved not to quit them, nor to ſubvert (though 
in a parliamentary way) the ancient, equal, happy, well- 
poiſed, and never-enough commended conſtitution of the go— 
vernment of this kingdom; nor to make ourſelf of a king 
of England, a.duke of Venice, and this of a kingdom, a 
republic, es 

„There being three Kinds of government among men, 
abſolute monarchy, ariſtocracy, and democracy; and all theſe 
having their particular conveniencies and inconveniencies; 
the experience and wiſdom of our anceſtors, hath ſo moulded 
this out of a mixture of theſe, as to give to th.s kingdom 
(as far as human prudence can provide) the conveniericies of 
all three, without the inconveniencies of any one, as long as 
the balance hangs even between the three ſtates, and they 
run jointly on in their proper channel, (begetting verdure 
and fertility in the meadows on both ſides) and the overflow- 
ing of either on either fide, raiſe no deluge or inundation. 
The ill of abſolute monarchy, is tyranny ; the ill of aiiſto- 
cracy, is faction and divifion ; the ills of democracy, are 
tumults, violence and licentiouſnefs. The good of monar- 
chy, is the uniting a nation under one head, to reſiſt invaſion 
from abroad, and inſurrection at home: the good of ariſto- 
cracy, is the conjunction of council in the ableſt perſons of 
a ſtate for the public benefit: the good of democracy, is li- 
berty, and the courage and induſtry which liberty begets. 


& In this kingdom, the laws are jointly made by a king, 


by a houſe of peers, and by a houſe of commons, cholen by 
the people, all having free votes and particular privileges. 
The government, according to theſe laws, is truſted to ihe 
king ; power of treaties, of war, and peace, of making peers, 
of chuſing officers and counſellors for ſtate, judges tor law, 
commanders for forts and caſtles; giving commiſſions for 
raiſing men; to make war abroad, or to prevent or provide 
againſt invaſions or inſurrections at home; benefit of confiſ- 
cations, power of pardoning, and ſome more ot the like kind 
are placed in the king. And this kind of regulated monarchy, 
having this power to preſerye that authority, without which 
it would be diſabled to wore the laws in their force, _— 
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the ſubjects in their liberties and properties, is intended to 
draw to him ſuch a reſpect and relation from the great ones, 
as may hinder the ills of diviſion and faction; and ſuch a fear 
and reverence from the people, as may hinder tumults, vio- 
lence, and licentiouſneſs. 


6% Again, That the prince may not make uſe of this high 


and perpetual power to the hurt of thoſe for whoſe good he 
hath it; and make uſe of the name of public neceſſity, for 
the gain of his private favourites and followers, to che detri— 
ment of his people, the houſe of commons, (an excellent 
conſerver of liberty, but never intended for any ſhare in 
government, or the chuſing of them that ſhould govern) is 
ſolely intruſted with the firſt propoſitions concerning the le- 
vies of monies, (which is the finews as well of peace as of 
war) and the impeaching of thoſe, who for their own ends, 
though countenanced by any ſurreptitiouſly-gotten command 
of the king, have violated that law, which he 1s bound 
(when he knows it) to protect; and to the proſecution of 
which they were bound to adviſe him, at leaſt not to ſerve 
him in the contrary. And the lords being truſted with a 
judicatory power, are an excellent ſkreen and bank between 
the prince and people, to aſſiſt each againſt any incroach- 
ments of the other ; and by juſt judgments to preſerve that 
law, which ought to be the rule of every one of the three. 
For the better enabling them in this, beyond the examples 
of any of our anceſtors, we were willingly contented to ob- 
lige ourſelf, both to call a parliament every three years, and 
not to diſſolve it in fifty days: and for the preſent exigent, 
the better to raiſe money, and to avoid the preſſure (no leſs 
grievous to us than them) our people muſt have ſuffered by 
a longer continuance of ſo vaſt a charge as two great armies ; 
and for their greater certainty of having ſufhcient time to re- 
medy the inconveniences ariſen, during ſo long an. abſence 
of parliaments, and for the puniſhment of the cauſers and 
miniſters of them, we. yielded up our right of dillolving 
this parliament, expecting an extraordinary moderation from 
it, in gratitude for ſo unexampled a grace, and bttle look- 
ing that any malignant party ſhould be.encouraged, or enabled 
to have perſuaded them, firſt, to. countenance the injuſtices 
and indignities we have.cndured, and then by a new way of 
ſatisfaction for what was taken from us, to d+mand of us at 
once to confirm what was ſo taken, and to give up almoſt all 
the reſt, | 

6 Since therefore the power, legally placed in both houſes, 
is more than ſuſhcient to prevent and reſtrain the power of 
tyranny ; and without the power, which is no aſked from 
us, we ſhall not. be able to diſcharge that truſt, which is 
the end of monarchy, ſince this would be a total ſubverſion 
of the fundamental laws, and that excellent conſtitution of 
this kingdom, which hath made this nation, ſo many years, 
both famous and happy to a great degree of envy ; fince to 
the power of puniſhing, (which 1s already in your hands 
according to law) if the power of preferring be added, we 
ſhall have nothing left for us but to look on, fince the in- 
croaching of one of theſe eſtates upon the power of the other, 
is unhappy in the effects both to them and all the reſt, ſince 
this power, of at moſt a joint government in us with our 
counſellors (or rather our guardians) will return us to the 
worlt kind of minority, and make us deſpicable both at home 
and abroad, and beget eternal factions and diſſenſions (as 
deſtructive to public happineſs as war) both in the choſen, 
and in the houſes that chole them, and the people who choſe 
the chuſers; ſince ſo new a power will undoubtedly intoxi- 
cate perſons who were not born to it, and beget not only 
diviſions among them as cquals, but in them contempt of us, 
as become an equal to them, and inſolence and injuſtice to- 
ward our- people, and now ſo much their inferior, which 
ſhall be the more grievous unto them, as ſuffering from thoſe 
who were ſo lately of a nearer degree to themſelves : and 
being to have redreſs only from thoſe that placed them; and 
fearing they may be inclined to preſerve what they have made, 
both out of kindneſs and policy, fince all great changes are 
extremely inconvenient, and almoſt infallibly beget yet greater 
changes, which beget yet greater inconveniencies. 

Since as great an one in the church muſt follow this 
of the kingdom ; fince the ſecond eſtate would in all proba- 
bility follow the fate of the firſt, and by ſome of the turbu- 
lent ſpirits, jealouſies would ſoon be raiſed againſt them, and 
the like propoſitions tor reconciliation of difi-rences would be 
then ſent to them, as they now have joined to fend to us, till 
(all power being veſted in the houſe of commons, and their 
number making them incapable of ranting altairs of ſtate 


with the neceſfary ſervice and exp- en, thoſe being re- 
truſted to ſome cloſe comic ne common people 
o whom 


(who in the mean times d, aud 
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licence muſt be given in all their wild humours, how con. 


trary ſoever to eſtabliſhed law, or their own real good) dif. 


cover this Arcanum imperii, 'That all this was done by then, 
but not for them; and grow, weary of journey-work, and ſer 
up for themſelves, call parity and independence liberty; de. 


vour that eſtate which had devoured the reſt ; deſtroy aj 


rights and properties, all diſtinctions of families and merit; 
and by this means this ſplendid and excellently diſtinguiſhed 
form of government, end in a dark equal chaos of confufiqn, 
and the long line of our many noble anceſtors in a Jack Cade, 
or a Wat Tyler. 

« For all theſe reaſons, to all theſe demands our anſwer 
is, Nolumus Leges Angliæ mutari: but this we promil, 
that we will be as careful of preſerving the laws, in what i; 
ſuppoſed to concern wholly our ſubjects, as in what moſt 
concerns ourſelf: for indeed we profeſs to believe, that the 
preſervation of every law concerns us, thoſe of obedience rot- 
being ſecure, when thoſe of protection are violated : and ye 
being, moſt of any, injured in the leaſt violation of that, hy 
which we enjoy the higheſt rights and greateſt benefits, and 
are therefore obliged to defend no leſs by our intereſt, than 
by our duty, and hope that no jealouſics to the contrary ſhall 
be any longer nouriſhed in any of our good pcople, by the 
ſubtle infinuations, and ſecret practices of men, who, for 
private ends, are diſaffected to our honour and ſafety, ang 
the peace and proſperity of our people. * And to ſhew you, 
that no juſt indignation at ſo reproachful offers, ſhall make 
us refuſe to grant what is probable to conduce to the good of 
our good people, becauſe of the ill company it comes in, we 
will ſearch carefully in this heap of unreaſonable demands, 
tor ſo much as we may (comply ing with our conſcience, and 
the duty of our truſt) aſſent unto, and ſhall accordingly 
agree to it, | | 

In purſuance of which ſearch in the fourth propoſition, 
under a demand, which would take from us that truſt, which 
God, nature, and the laws of the land have placed in us, 
and of which none of you could endure to be deprived, we 
find ſomething to which we give this anſwer, That we have 
committed the principal places about our children to perſons 
of quality, integrity, and piety, with ſpecial regard that 
their tender years might be ſo ſeaſoned with the principles of 
the true proteſtant religion, as (by the bleſſing of God upon 
this our care) this whole kingdom may in due time reap the 
fruits thereof : and as we have been likewiſe very careful in 
the choice of ſervants about them, that none of them may 
be ſuch, as by ill principles, or by ill examples, to crols 
our endeavours for their pious and virtuous education; fo if 
there ſhall be found (for all our care to prevent it) any per- 
ſon about our children, (or about us, which 1s more than you 
alk) againſt whom both houſes ſhall make appear to us any 
Juſt exception, we ſhall not only remove them, but thank 
you for the information; only we ſhall expect that you ſhall 
be likewiſe careful, that there be no underhand-dealing by 
any, to ſeek faults, to make room for others to fuccecd an 
their places; 

„For the fifth demand, as we will not ſuffer any to ſhare 
with us in our power of treaties, which are moſt improper 
for parliaments, and leaſt of all in thoſe treaties in which we 
are neareſt concerned, not only as a king, but as a father; 
yet we do (ſuch is our deſire to give all reaſonable ſatisfaction) 
aſſure you by the word of a king, that we ſhall never pro- 
poſe or entertain any treaty whatſoever for the marriage ol 
any of our children, without due regard to the true proteſtant 
profeſſion, the good of our kingdom, and the honour oi out 
family. : 

“For the ſixth demand, concerning the laws in lorce 
againſt jeſuits, prieſts, and popiſh recuſants, we have, by 
many of our meſſages to you, by our voluntary promiics 
to you ſo ſolemnly made, never to pardon any popith prich, 
by our ſtrict proclamations lately publiſhed in this point, an 
by the public examples which we have made in that cas 
ſince our reſidence at York, and before at London, {ullicien'- 
ly expreſſed our zeal herein, Why do you then alk tha 
in which our own inclination hath prevented you? And! 
you can yet find any more effectual courſe to diſable tact! 
from diſturbing the ſtate, or cluding the law by truſt or other: 
wiſe, we ſhall willingly give our conſent to it. * We 

% For the ſeventh demand, concerning the votes 01 tue 
popiſh lords; we underſtand, that they in diſcretion hase 
withdrawn themſelves from the ſervice of the houle ot pu» 
and had done ſo when uſe was publicly made of their nales 
to aſperſe the votes of that houle, (which was then counted 
malignant as thoſe, who are called our unknown and val ©” 
counlellors, are now ;) neither do we Conceive, that ſuch 4 
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poſitive law againſt the votes of any whoſe blood gives , 
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| ; that right, is ſo proper in regard of the privilege of parlia- 


| ment, but are content, that ſo long as they ſhall not be con- 
 armable to the docttine and diſcipline of the church of Eng- 
| 14nd, they ſhall not be admitted to fit in the houſe of peers, 
but only to give their proxies to ſuch prote ſtant lords as they 


| hall chooſe, who are to diſpoſe of them as they themſelves 


| hall think fit, without any reference at all to the giver, 
« As to the defires for a bill for the education of papiſts 
by proteſtants in the proteſtant profeſſion, many about us can 


witneſs with us, that we have often delivered our opinion, 
- 


that ſuch a courſe (with God's bleſſing upon it) would be the 
moſt effectual for the rooting popery out of this kingdom; 
| we ſhall therefore thank you for it, and encourage you im it, 
and when it comes unto us, do our duty; and we heartily 
wiſh for the public good, that the time you have ſpent in 
making ordinances without us, had been employed in pre- 
paring this and other good bills for us. | 
« For the eighth, touching the reformation to be made 
of the church-government and liturgy, we had hoped, that 
what we had formerly declared concerning, the ſame, had 
been ſo ſufficiently underſtood by you, and all good ſubjects, 
that we ſhould not need to have exprefled ourlelt further in 
it. We told you in our anſwer to your pc-itton, preſented 
to us at Hampton-court the iſt of Dec-mber, that for any 
illegal innovations which may have crept in, we thould wil— 
lingly concur in the removal ot them; and if our parliament 
ſhould adviſe us to call a national ivnod, which may duly 
examine ſuch ceremonies as gie juſt cauſe ot offence to any, 
we ſhould take it into conſideration, and apply ourlelf ro give 
due ſatisfaction therein; that we were perivaded in our con- 
ſcience, that no church could be found upon the carth, that 
profeſſeth the true relig on with more purity of doctrine than 
the church of England doth, nor where the government and 
diſcipline are jointly more beautified and free trum ſuperſti— 
tion, than as they are here eſtabliſhed by la: which (by 
the grace of God) we will with conſtancy maintain (while we 
live) in their purity and glory, not only againſt all invaſions 
of popery, but alſo from the irreverence of thoſe many ſchiſma- 
tics and ſeparatiſts, wherewith of late this kingdom, and 
our city of London, abounds, to the great diſhonour and 
hazard both of church and ſtate, for the {uppreſhon of whom 
we required your timely and active aſhſtance. We told you 
in our firſt declaration, printed by the advice of our privy- 
council, That for differences amongſt ouriclves for matters 
indifferent in their own nature concerning religion, we ſhould, 
in tenderneſs to any number of our loving ſubjects, very 
willingly comply with the advice of our parliament, that ſome 
law might be made for the exemption of tender conſcience 
from puniſhment, or proſecution for ſuch ceremonies, and 
in ſuch caſes, which by the judgment of moſt men are held 
to be matters indifferent, and ot ſome to be abſolutely un— 
lawful; provided that this caſe ſhould be attempted and pur- 
ſued with that modeſty, temper, and ſubmiſſion, that in the 
mean time the peace and quiet of the kingdom be not dil- 
turbed, the decency and comlinels of God's ſervice dil- 
countenanced, nor the piovs, ſober, devout actions of thoſe 
reverend perſons who were the firſt labourers in the blefl-d 
rcformation, or of that time, be ſcandalized and defamed.' 
And we heartily wiſh, that others whom it concerned, had 
been as ready as their duty bound them, though they had 
not received it from us, to have purſued this caution, as 
we were, and {till are willing and ready to make good every 
particular of that promiſe. Nor did we only appear willing to 
join in ſo good a work, when it ſhould be brought us, but 
pretled and urged you to it by our meſſage of the 14th of 
February, in theſe words: And becauſe his majeſty ob- 
ſerves great and different troubles to ariſe in the hearts of 
people, concerning the government and liturgy of the church, 
his majeſty is willing to declare, that he will refer the whole 
conſideration to the wiſdom of his parliament, which he de- 
ſires them to enter into ſpeedily, that the preſent diſtractions 
about the ſame may be compoſed ; but deſires not to be 
prefſed to any fingle act on his part till the whole be fo 
digeſted and ſettled by both houſes, that his majeſty may 
clearly ſee what is fit to be left, as well as what is fit to be 
taken away :* of which we the more hoped of a good ſuc- 
cels to the general ſatisfaction of our people, becauſe you 
ſeem in this propoſition to deſire but a reformation, and not, 
as 15 daily preached for as neceflary in thoſe many conven— 
ticles, which have within theſe nineteen months begun to 
warm, and which, though their leaders differ from you in 
tais opinion, yet appear to many as countenanced by you, 
by not being puniſhed by you (few elſe, by reaſon of the 
order of the houſe of commons of the gth of September, 
during to do it) a deſtruction of the preſent diſcipline and 


liturgv. And we ſhall moſt chearfully give our b:{t afltance 
for raiſing a ſuffici-nt maintenance for preaching minitters, 
in ſuch courſe as ſhall be moſt for the encouragetnent and ad- 
vancement of piety and learning. 

* For the bills you mention, ard the conſultation you in— 
timate, knowing nothing of the particular matters of the 
one (though we like the titles well) not of the manner of 
the other, but from an informer, (to whom we give little 
credit, and we wiſh no man did more) common tame, we 
can ſay nothing till we ſce them. 

“ For the eleventh, we could not have the oath of all 
privy-counſellors and judges ſtraitencd to particular ſtatutes 
of one or two particular parliaments, but extend to all ſtatutes 
of all parliaments, and the whole law of the land; and ſhall 
willingly conſent, that an inquiry of all the breaches and 
violations of the law may be given in charge by the juſtices 
of the King's-bench every term, and by the judges of aflize 
in their circuits, and juſtices of the peace at the ſeſſions, to 
be preſented and puniſhed according to law, 

For the ſeventeenth, we ſhall ever be moſt ready, (and 
we are lorry it ſhould be thought ncedful to move us in it) 
not only to join with any (particularly with the States of the 
United Provinces, of which we have given a late pioof in 
the match of our daughter) for the defence and maintenance 
ot the prot<ſtant religion againſt all defigns and attetupts of 
the pope and his adherents ; but ſingly (it nced were) to op— 
pole with our life and fortune all ſuch detigns in all other 
nations, were they joined: and that for conſiderations of con- 
ſcience, far more than any temporal end of obtain ng acceſs 
of ſtrength and reputation, or any natural end oi reftoring 
Dur royal ſiſter and her princely iflue to their dignities and 
dominions, though thele be likewite much confidered by us. 

* For the eightcenth, it was not our fault that an act was 
not paſſed to clear the lord Kimbolton, and the five members 
of the houſe of commons, but yours, who inſerted clautes 
into both the preamble and act, (perhaps pcrluaded to it by 
ſome who with not that you ſhould in any thing receive ſatis— 
faction from us) as by paſſing the preamble, we muſt have 
wounded our honour againſt our conſcience, and by another 
clauſe have admitted a conſequence, from which we could 
never have been ſecured, by declaring, that no member of 
either houſe, upon any accuſation of treaſon, could have his 
perſon ſeized without the conſent of that houſe of which he 
is a member; though the known law be, That privil-gc of 
parliament extends not to treaſon;' and if it did, any mem— 
ber (the houſe being for a ſhort time adjourned, and ſo heir 
conſent not being ſo had) how treaſonable ſocver his nten- 
tions were, how clearly ſoever known, and how ſuddenly 
ſoever to be executed, muſt have fair leave given hin to 
go on and puriue them; no way, how legal tocyer, alter 
the paſſing ſuch a clauſe, being leſt to prevent it. ( 3.) 

Rem. (3.0 Th Ng, Th mewing the INCONTEnencies of 
this clauſe, lays down a caſe different from that of the fix 
members accuſed. For he ſuppoſes, to demonſtrate theſe 
inconveniencies, that the treaſon is manifeſt, ana jutt going 
to be executed. Whereas the difference between the king 
and the parliament conſiſted, in that the partament defired 
to ſee the proots, before they conſented to the piolecution 
of their members. Beſides, this maxim, that the privileges 
of parliament extend not to treaſonable caſes, is very am- 
biguous. For it may fignity, either that in caſe of real, 
manifeſt, or apparent” treaſon, the members of parliament 
have no more privilege than the reſt of the ſubjects, or elſe 
that by a bare accuſarion of treaſon, true or falſc, a mem- 
ber may be committed to priſon like any other private per- 
lon. The king took it, and would have it taken, in this 
laſt ſenſe, but the parliament would admit it only in the firſt. 
But that the King's ſenſe was wrong, evidently appears, in 
that when, for inſtance, a peer is accuſed of treaton, he is 
not ſent to the Tower, according to the uſual courſe of juſ- 
tice, as a private perſon would be, but by order of his 
houſe, which thinks proper to conſent to his proſecution. 
Without this conſent, the king cannot ſend him to the Tower 
by his own authority, and upon a bare accuſation. In ſhort, 
no leſs inconveniencies would attend the king's ſenſe, fince 
in that caſe the King, upon bare accuſations, true or falſe, 
might impriſon all the principal members of both houſes. 

To conclude, we conjure you, and all men, to reſt ſa- 
tisfied with the truth of our profeſſions, and the reality of 
our intentions, not to atk ſuch things as deny themſelves ; 
that you declare againſt tumults, and puniſh the authors; 
that you allow us our property in our towns, arms, and 
goods, and our ſhare in the legiſlative power, which would 
be counted in us not only breach of privilege, but tyranny 
and ſubverſion of parliaments, to deny to you. And when 


vou 
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ou ſhall have given us ſatisfaction upon thoſe perſons who 
Love taken away the one, and recalled thoſe declarations 
(particularly that of the 26th of May) and thoſe in the point 
of the militia (our juſt rights, wherein we will no more part 
with than with our crown, leſt we enable others by them to 
take that from us) which would take away the other, and 
declined the beginnings of a war againſt us, under pretence 
of our intention of making one againſt you; as we have 
never oppoſed the firſt part of the thirteenth demand, ſo we 
ſhall be ready to concur with you in the latter. 

« And being then confident, that the credit of thoſe men, 
who defired a general combuſtion, will be ſo weakened 
with you, that they will not be able to do this kingdom any 
more harm, we ſhall be willing to grant our general pardon, 
with ſuch exceptions as ſhall be thought fit, and ſhall receive 
much more joy in the hope of a full and conſtant happineſs 
of our people in the true religion, and under the protection 
of the law, by a bleſſed union between us, and our parlia— 
ment (ſo much defired by us) than any ſuch increaſe of our 
revenue, (how much ſaever beyond former grants) as (when 
our ſubje&s were wealthieſt) our parliament could have fet- 
tled upon us.” 

I ſhall make but one general remark upon this anſwer 
of the king, and which ro me ſeems abtolutely neceflary, 
namely, that all the beginning, which includes two thirds, 
is entirely needleſs, ſince the king treats not of the point in 
diſpute between him and the parliament. The queſtion 
was not to know, whether the laws aſcribed ſuch and ſuch 
power to the king, but to know, whether the King having 
abuſed this power, his promiſe, that he would govern ac- 
cording to the Jaw of the land, was to be depended upon 
for the future. The king throughout the beginning of his 
anſwer, ſuppoſes an ignorance of what is due to a king of 
England, or a cauſcleſs denial of the ſame. As to the firſt 
point, he pretends to acquaint the public with the nature 
of the Engliſh conſtitution, which was very needleſs, lince 
nobody ditagreed with him. He keeps to the general poſt- 
tion acknowledged by all the world, but ſays not a word to 
the particular queſtion, which was the ſole ſubject of the 
diſpute. As to the ſecond point, he does not deny that he 
had abuſed his power, but makes no other anſwer to the con- 
ſequence drawn by the parliament from this abuſe, than that 
he promiſes to behave better for the future. 

It is eaſy to ſee, that neither the parliament's propoſt- 
tions, nor the king's anſwer, were proper to beget an accom- 
modation. 
fide thought of any ſuch thing. When the king publith- 
ed his anſwer, he had received ſome arms, ammunition, 
and pieces of ordnance from Holland, and beftides that, was 
preparing to beſiege Hull. Though great part of the arms 
were now removed to London, he hoped ſtill to find there 
ſufficient for his moſt urgent occaſions. Moreover, this 
place, which was one of the ſtrongeſt in the kingdom, could 
be of great ſervice to him, to keep the adjacent country in 
his intereſt, 

On the other hand, the preſbyterian party, who then 
prevailed in the parliament, had almoſt attained their deſire, 
that is, had brought things to a rupture, which gave them 
room to hope, they ſhould quickly have opportunity to ac- 
compliſh the reſt of their project. Indeed, this rupture be- 
tween the king and the parliament being ſuppoſed, it was 
maniteſt, the kingdom was to be governed by the parlia- 

zent and the king, ſeparately, and not jointly, as before, 

that is, they would each govern thoſe of their party ; in 
which caſe, the parliament would have no more occaſion 
for the King's conſent, who would be looked upon as an 
enemy, and conſequently, they might ordain whatever they 
pleaſed, without any oppoſition. This was precifely the 
point in which all the proceedings of the preſbyterian party 
had tended, without their diſcovering themſelves however, 
any more than was neceflary to ſupport the expectations of 
their adherents. For till now it highly concerned them to 
make the public, and the members who were not of their 
ſide believe, that they acted in conjunction with the other 
members, only with the view of vindicating the common 
liberty, againſt the incroachments of the king. 

It is certain, that from the beginning, there was in this 
parliament, a preſbyterian party, whoſe aims was to alter 


4 The Providence ran aſhore upon Holderueſs coaſt in Kenningham-cteek, 
There were on board of her, ſixtcen pieces of ordnance, and great ſtore of 
arms and ammunition. Ruſhworth, tom. IV. p. 601. Two or three thou- 
ſand arms, and two hundred barrels of gun-powder, ſays lord Clarendon, 


tom. I. p. 621. ; f 
© Speucer Compton, earl of Northampton, William Cavendiſh, earl of 
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Accordingly, it may be affirmed, that neither | 


the church-government. But that this was the ſole aun 4 
the preſbyterians, as many aſſert, is what does not to ©. 
appear evident, Why might not theſe men, in ſtriving bn 
erect their diſcipline upon the ruins of the church, have . 
ther end, I mean, the prevention of the king and b 
party's incroachments upon the public liberty? The, 
were, certainly, in this very parliament, members wh 
were very far from being preſbyterians, and yet had tj, 
lame end: why might not the preſbyterians have it 700 
jointly with that which was peculiar to them? Is it ſo un. 
common a thing, to fee people propoſe to themſelves t 
different ends, in one and the fame undertaking? I confe, 
I do not ſee the improbability of ſuch a propoſition, Th, 
preſbyterian party therefore muſt be conſidered as ating 
with thoſe two views, and this is ſo true, that undeniabs 
proofs of it will appear in the ſequel of this reign. Ri, 
their enemies have been pleaſed to aſcribe to them the $15 
only, in order to charge them with putting the kingdom i, 
a flame, for the ſake of eſtabliſhing the preſbyterian govern. 
ment in the church. I do not deny, that this motive cg. 
tributed very much to it. But it does not follow, that th, 
reaſons on which the parliament refuſed to confide in the 
King, were frivolous. The contrary may be rather inferreq 
For if theſe reaſons had not been plaufible, the preſbyte. 
rians would never have been able to execute their projects 
and form ſo ſtrong a party in a kingdom, where, at the hg. 
ginning of this parliament, they made ſo inconſiderable 2 
figure. But they politicly make uſe of the general diſco. 
tent, which actually ſubſiſted, to bring matters to the Point 
they deſired. They cannot be ſaid to have cauſed this un. 
verſal difcont-nt, though it is certain, they helped to inſlame 
it, becauſe it was necefſury to their views, 

The parliament having received advice from Holland 
that the queen had pawned or ſold ſome of the crown-jewels 
at Amſterdam, publiſhed the 2d of June an order, declarine 
that whoſoever was concerned in the ſelling or pawning the 
jewels, or in the bringing any money to the king, by way of 
bill of om, or otherwiſe, ſhould be accounted an enemy 
to the ſtate, But the queen had already laid out the money 
in purchating arms and ammunition, which the had conver. 
cd to the king, in a ſmall ſhip called the Providence, which, 
the very day the parliament publiſhed this order, ſafely ar- 
rived in Burlington-bay, after having been warmly purſued 
by part of the parliament's fleet, commanded by the carl of 
Warwick 4, 

Some time before the king, finding a war unavoidable, 
had ordered his friends in both houſes, to abſent themſelves 
trom the parliament, He hoped, by leſſening ſo confider- 
ably the number of the members, to leflen the credit of the 
parliament. But this policy turned not to his advantage. 
It is true, both houſes were confiderably leſſened in number. 
But withal, the king's party there grew ſo weak that they 
could no longer oppoſe the reſolutions taken againſt the king. 
Though the two houſes were not ſorry to be rid of theſe 
tpies, they believed however, it was neceſſary to take ſome 
meaſures, either to hinder a greater deſertion, or to convince 


the people, it was not their fault if the parliament was not. 


ſo numerous as hitherto. The commons therefore ordered 
all the ſheriffs of the kingdom, to give notice to the repre- 
ſentatives, to attend the houſe by the 16th of June, on the 
forfeiture of one hundred pounds, to be employed in the 
wars in Ireland, and on pain of undergoing ſuch farther pu- 
niſhment as the houſe ſhould think fit. 

But the lords went ſtill farther, for they ordered nine of 
their members *, who had repaired to the king at York, to 
appear at the bar the 8th of June as delinquents. Theft 
nine lords having ſent their excuſe by a letter, the commons 
forthwith prepared an impeachment againſt them, and ſent 
it up to the lords, The 27th of the ſame month *, the peers 
pronounced ſentence againſt the nine lords, declaring, they 
ſhould neither fit or vote in the houſe during the preſent per- 
liament, and ſhould ſtand committed to the Tower during 
the pleaſure of the houſe. 

Theſe were little preludes to the war which was going 
to be kindled. But the 10th of June, both houſes gave a 
more evident proof of their deſign ; for upon receiving ad- 
vice, that the king was actually giving out comrhiſſions to 
levy forces, they publiſhed propoſals for the bringing in 


Devonſhire, Robert Cary, earl of Monmouth, and Henry Cary, earl of 
Dover ; and Robert lord Rich, Charles Howard, lord Andover, Charles 
lord Grey of Ruthen, Thomas lord Coventry, and Arthur, lord Capel. 
Ruſhworth, tom, IV. p. 73). 

» On the 20th of July. Ibid. p. 7542; 
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et money or — eight per cent. for the defence of the 
kingdom 1 his is what the king's friends will have to 
be confidered as the fi ſt declaration of war on the parlia- 
* WE ;:cot's fide, and pretend thereby to ſhew, that both boules 
WWE ere the aggretiors. But it is certain, the king, long be- 
| fore, bad taken meaſures to prepare for war, and there is 
no doubt the part ament had done the ſame, though perhaps 
more ſecretly than the King. Be this as it will, after having 
ſeen what were the true grounds and cauſes of the war, it 
ſeems of little moment to know, which of the two parties 
Grſt diſcovered the meaſures taken to attack or defend. For 
that at moſt is the meaning of the queſtion, Which of the 
parties began the war?“ 

The king having notice of what the parliament had done 
for the ſpeedy railing of money, writ to the lord-mayor of 
London, commanding him to publiſh his letter, wherein he 
forbid the citizens to lend any money to both houſes. This 
better occafiuned their publithing a declaration, the aim 
whereof was to ſhew the people, that the parliament was 
under an abſolute neceſſity of preparing for their defence. 
They ſaid his m. jeſty baving lo often threatened them about 
Hull and the militia, they could not but confider his prepa- 
rations as a defign to levy war againſt his parliament. 

The king made to this declaration a long an{wer, full of 
reproaches of the illegal proceedings of both houles againſt 
bim. He did not deny, that he intended to have juſtice in 
the caſes of Hull and the militia, or loſe his life in requiring 
it; and affirmed, that this was no proof of a deſign to make 
war againſt the par iament, but only of his intention to de- 
fend himſelf againſt their attacks. The parliament ſaid the 
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1 ſame thing on their part, and each endeavoured to caſt the 

blame of the war on the oppoſite party. I did not think it 
G, neceſſary to inſert theſe laſt papers, there being nothing new 
's in them. They contain the ſame reproaches, and the lame 
85 vindications on both fides, as were feen in the former decla- 
* rations. I ſhall only obſerve, that even when the war 
9 was going to commence, and there was no more hopes of 
T an accommodation, the king thought it very ſtrange, that 
* his prerogatives ſhould be violated, and the parliament raiſe 
* forces without his approbation. He always uſed the ſame 
5 ſtile, even the very midſt of the war. In ſhort, the par- 
15 lament, weary of theſe paper-ſkirm:ſhes, of which there 
ed WE was no end, and which conſumed a great deal of time, pro- 
" hibited, by a printed order, the publiſhing any declarations 
| or papers in the king's name, that ſhould be contrary to the 
85 ordinances of the parliament. After that there was no hope 
es 


of peace, and accordingly, all thoughts of it were laid aſide 


A by both parties. 
mM | The king, before he came to an open declaration, had a 
a» 


mind to execute two deſigns he had formed. The firſt was, 


by to become maſter of the flect; the ſrcond, to beſiege Hull. 
N. The project of the fl-et was ſolely founded in the expecta- 
E tion, that the captains of the ſhips would declare for him as 
ie ſoon as commanded. In this belicf, he writ to each cap- 
* tain in particular, requiring him, without delay, and with- 
920 out demanding the orders of his ſuperiors, to bring away his 
* ſhip to Burlington-bay, and yield no farther obedience to 
ed the carl of Warwick. He ſent withal a letter to the earl of 
* Warwick, to diſcharge him from the command of the flect. 
he The letters to the captains were to be delivered, as indeed 
on they were, before that direfted to the earl of Warwick. 


The King diſpatched at the ſame time a meſſenger to Lon— 
con, to carry to the earl of Nortumberland a revocation of 
his commiſſion of admiral, under the great ſeal, The carl 
of Warwick, who was then on ſhore, having notice of what 
paſſed in the fleet, went immediately on board his ſhip, and 
ſummoned all the captains to attend him at a council of 
war. All obeyed, notwithſtanding the King's orders, ex- 
E Cpt five, who united together to make their defence, in 
N Ge they ſhould be attacked. The reſt proteſted to their 
admiral, they would obey his commands. As ſoon as he 
| bad ſecured theſe, he cauſed them to come to an anchor 
bund the five others, to force them to ſubmit. But three 
of them thought fit to come in upon a ſummons, The two 


They pretended, that their deſign was only to maintain the proteſtant 

0 enpion, the king's authority and perſon in his royal dignity, the free courſe 
Or Juttice, the laws of the land, the peace of the kingdom, and privileges cf 

the parhament, R all: worth, tom. IV. p. 745, 747. So ready were the peo- 

c E comply with the parliamem's propoſals, that the ſums brought in, in- 
uaing plate, &, mentioned, to above eleven millions. Dugda!c's View, p. 96. 


0 Sir John Peuningtoa, it ſeems, having refuſed to undertake the bufl- 
„ each captain, as is ſaid above, had orders to bring away his ſhip ; but 
hi e altering his mind, the diſpatches were altere| too, and the cap- 
_ abies commanded in their letters to follow Pennington's orders, who 
tone, hes time enough, the project came to nothing. Had the fi. ſt letters 


* tive ſhips above-mentioned might have got off, Clarendon, tom. 
"8 23z 524. 
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that ſtill remained obſtinate, ſuffered themſelves to be ſhame. 
fully taken by unarmed boats, and were ſent to Londcn. 
Thus the king was difappouted of his aim, for which, 
though of great importance, he had not doubtleſs taken v y 
proper meaſures, as appeared by rhe even. 

Atter this truitlieis attempt, the King believed it in vain 
to diflemble any longer, and tha he muſt at laſt beyin the 
war. To that end, he ordered William Casepd'ſh ea:l of 
Newecaltle to ſecure the town of Newcaltle; which was 
performed, though with ſome difliculty, and then he ca fed 
alſo Tinmouth caſtle to be ſeized. At the ſame time, he 
ſent many lords and gentlemen into their retpective ſhires to 
levy forces, and by a patent under the great teal, appointed 
William Seymour earl of Hertford, his licutenant-gen ral 
of the weſtern counties. He kept near his pertfon Roh ert 
Bartu carl of Lindſey, to be, under him, gereral of his 
army. Sir Jacob Aſhley was general of the toot, end the 
place of general of the horſe was reſerved for prince Rup rt, 
the king's nephew and brother to the elector Palatine, who 
was daily expected. 

Though the king had pretended to raiſe only a guard for 
his perſon, it was found however, that in the beg:nning of 
July, he had about three thouſand toor, and ſeven or eight 
hundred horſe, with which he reſolved to march to Hull. 
He ſtaid ſome days at Beverly, and publiſhed a proctama— 
tion, to ſignify his intention to befiege Hull, and the reaſon. 
that induced him thereto. As they have already becn men— 
tioned, it is ncedlefs to repeat them. Thrice days after, he 
ſent the proclamation to the parliament, with a met ge, 
requiring them, that the Town of Hull w ght be tonh ah 
delivered to hun. 

Before the parliament reccived the meſſ' ge, they had 
relolved to pretent a petition to his myelty, to pray bim, in 
a very humble manner, to forbear all preparations for war ; 
to remove his forces from about Hull; ro diſmits his troops 3 
to fend away his garrifons from Newcaſtle, Tinmourh, and 
other places; for which they promiſed alto, on their part, 
to diſcontinue zi the preparations they had been fore d to 
make tor their defence. The king returned a long anſu er 
in writing to this petition, wherein he repeated great part 
of what he had ſaid in his declarations. He made likewiſe 
tome propoſitions to both houſes, allowing them to the 27th 
of July ſor a ful and poſitive anſwer. 

The parhament having returned an unſatisfactory anſrer 
to the propoſitions, the king reſolved to begin the fir ge of 
Hull. But the enterprize was ſo unſucceſsful, that after 
having been ſome time before the town, without making 
any progreſs, he was obliged to raiſe the fiege or rather 
blockade, and return to York. The earl of Clarendon 
ſays, the king undertook the fiege of Hull, upon the aftu« 
rance given him by fir John Hotham,- that he would ſur— 
render the town at the firſt ſnot, but that it was not pothble 
tor Hotham to perform his word x. 

The king, as I before ſaid, had, ſome months fince, 
gained Colonel Goring governor of Portſmouth, who feign- 
ing to keep the place tor the parliament, held it indeed for 
the king. He received money from both fides, to reinforce 
the garriſon and raiſe new works, the parliament not miſ- 
truſting him, and the king relying on his word. At laſt, 
about the time the King was before Hull, Goring op: nly 
declared for him. Tanis happened in the beginning of Au— 
guſt, but three weeks after the parliament had iff. d out 
orders for levying an army, to be commanded by Robert 
Devereux earl of EfiexY. This army not being yet ready, 
both houſes, though aſtoniſhed at Goring's detect on, were 
not however diſcouraged. As it was of the utmoit import- 
ance to recover this place, the ſtrongeſt in the kingdom, 
before the king ſhoald be able to relieve it, they haſt ly 
diſpatched a committee, whom they unpowered to aſſemble 
the militia of the neighbouring counties to block up Portf-. 
mouth by land, while the earl of Warwick, by their orcer, 
blocked it up by ſea, Happily for the parliament, Gorirg, 
though he had received from them three thouſand pounds, 
and the like ſum from the king, had neglected to lay in the 


* The lord Digby coming privately to the king at York, from beyond 
ſea, and not finding matteis as he expected, reſolved to go back to the 
queen, and haſien the ſupply of arms, but was taken at jca by the ſtups 
that were chafing the Providence, and brought diſguiſed like a Frenchman 
into Hull, where diſcovering himſelf to fir John Hotham, he prevailed with 
him according to the lord Clarendon, to promiſe to ſu render the rown, if 
the king would come before it, and make but one ſhot, And this he 1417s, 
induced the king to march to Beverly, in order to beſiege Hull, before, 
he had any thing in readineſs for ſuch an undertaking, Clarendon, tom. 
I. p. 546, & | 

And William Ruſſel earl of Bedford, was, on July 14, appointed ge- 
neral of the horſe. Ruſhworth, tom. IV. p. 736. | 
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neceſſary proviſions for a ſiege, and particularly corn and ſalt; 
ſo that in the very beginning of the blockade, he perceived 
he could not reſiſt long. This made him to reſolve to capitu- 
late, He ſurrendered the place to the committee, only for 
liberty to retire into Holland, and for his officers to repair 
to the king. 

During the blockade of Portſmouth, the king not doubt- 
ing but Goring was in condition to defend that place, 
publiſhed at laſt a declaration that had long been prepared, 
wherein he ſums up all the complaints he had already made 
againſt both houſes. As the reader is ſufficiently informed, 
there is no occaſion to inſert this new declaration. Only 
it muſt be remarked, that the king declared both houſes 
guilty of high-treaſon, and forbid all his ſubjects to obey 
them. At the ſame time was alſo publiſhed a proclama- 
tion, requiring all men who could bear arms, to repair to 
him by the 25th of Auguſt at Nottingham, where he in- 
tended to ſet up his royal ſtandard, which all good ſubjects 
were obliged to attend. The ſetting up of the royal ſtand- 
ard, was the ancient manner of making known to the peo- 
ple the king's urgent occaſion for their aid, and the place 
to which they were to repair to aſſiſt him. The king could 
not forbear thinking, he was ſtill to be conſidered as an or- 
dinary king, and to have the ſame reſpect and obedience 
paid to him, as if he had never given his-people any cauſe 
of complaint. He imagined, that the acts bt grace he had 
paſſed in this parliament, and his promiſes to behave better 
for the future, had effaced all the ill impreſſions made by 
his paſt government upon his ſubjects; and that, though 
there was a powerful party againſt him in the parliament, 
it was otherwiſe among the people. He thought therefore, 
the ſetting up his ſtandard would make , a ſtrong impreſ— 
ſion on the people, and induce them to appear in arms at 
Nottingham. But the prejudices were too deeply rooted 
in the minds of moſt of the ſubjects, for a bare ceremony to 
remove them. 

Whilſt the day appointed for the ſetting up of the ſtandard 
was expected, «the king endeavoured to augment the num- 
ber of his forces. He gave out freſh commiſhons, and ſent 
the earl of Hertford and ſome other lords and gentlemen to 
manage his concerns, and raiſe troops in the weſtern parts. 
For himſelf, he departed from York ſome days before the 
25th of Auguſt, and in his way took Lincoln, from whence 
he drew the arms of the train-bands for his troops; after 
which he came to Nottingham, and the next day reviewed 
his horſe. 

The review was no ſooner ended, but he was informed 
that two regiments of foot were marching to Coventry by 
the earl of Eſſex's orders. Whercupon he haſtened thither 
with his cavalry, conſiſting of ſeven or eight hundred horſe, 
in hopes of preventing the parliament's forces, and poſſeſ- 
fing himſelf of that city. Accordingly he arrived there the 
day before the two regiments : but the mayor of the city, 
though without a garriſon, ſhut the gates againſt him, and 
fired upon his men. He was very ſenſibly touched with this 
indignity; but as there was no remedy, he was forced to 
return to Nottingham, leaving the command of his cavalry 
to commutltary-general Wilmot, 

The next day, his horſe being upon a plain of five or 


fix miles extent, where nothing incumbered them, had à 


clear view of a body of twelve hundred of the enemies foot, 
guarded only by one troop of horſe. Wilmot, it ſeemed, 
could not have wiſhed for a fairer opportunity to attack with 
advantage this body of foot, who had nothing to ſecure them. 
But, for what reaſon it is not known, inſtead of attacking 
the enemies, he thought only of avoiding them, and even 
retreated with ſome precipitation. 'This was a bad omen to 
a war juſt commenced. 

At laſt, on the 25th of Auguſt, the king cauſed his 
ſtandard to be erected on a turret of Nottingham caſtle ?, 
having only with him ſome unarmed train-bands. His 
proclamation had produced fo little effect, that few were 
come to attend the royal ſtandard. Nay, it happened, the 
very day the ſtandard was erected, to grow ſo tempeſtuous, 
that it was blown down, and could not be fixed again in a 
day or two. This was looked upon by many as a fatal pre- 
ſage of the war. The king had imagined, that the ſetting 
up of his ſtandard would draw a great numbers of people to 
Nottingham, who would come and offer him their ſervice : 
but he was very much diſappointed. He had with him but 
three hundred foot, and ſome train-bands drawn together 
by fir John Digby ſheriff of the county. His cavalry con- 


z Ruſhworth ſays, it was erected in the open field, on the back- ſide of 
the caſtle wall. Tom. IV. p. 783, 

It is judiciouſly obſerved by a modern author, That thoſe on whom the 
parliament's repretentations prevailed, were generally people of the et 
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ſiſted only of eight hundred horſe, and his artillery was (1 
at York, from whence it was difficult to bring it, mayy 
things being yet wanted to prepare and form it for march. 
ing, and beſide there were no foot to guard it. Neverthe. 
leſs, as he had given out many commiſſions, and ordered 
his forces to repair to Nottingham, he expected them ig 
that town, though not without danger, the parliament hay. 
ing at Coventry five thouſand foot, and fifteen hundred 
horſe. Thus the King was in a very melancholy ſtate be. 
fore the war was well begun. He had appointed Roben 
Bartu earl of Lindſey for general, but had yet no arms. 
The princes Rupert and Maurice his nephews, brothers of 
the elector Palatine, being come to offer him their ſervice 
in the beginning of September, he made prince Rupert ge. 
neral of his horſe, quartered at Leiceſter, whither the prin, 
went and took upon him the command, 

The king it is certain, was in extreme danger at Nor. 
tingham. The town was not in condition to make a lone 
reſiſtance, and the king having ſcarce any forces, if the Dare 
liament's troops, which were within twenty miles of the 
place, had marched directly to him, he muſt have beg 
forced to retire with diſhonour to York, unleſs he would 
have hazarded his being made priſoner. All thoſe about 
him ſaw the danger, it being ſo evident; but it was ng 
eaſy to avoid it without quitting Nottingham, which could 
not but be very prejudicial to him. For this reaſon it wx; 
moved in the council, to ſend a meſſage to both houſes, 
with ſome overture to incline them to a treaty, The jn. 
tent of this propoſition was doubtleſs to intimate to the king, 
that his affairs were in ſuch a ſituation, that peace alone 
could free him from the perplexity and danger he was ex. 
poſed to. But the mover of this advice could hardly think, 
that a bare offer of peace was able to effect it, after wha 
had paſled before the rupture. Very likely therefore, hi; 
deſign was that, in propoſing a peace, ſomething more ſhould 
be offered, than what had been offered before. The kino 
eaſily perceived the intimation, and was ſo offended at it 
that he broke up the council, that it might not be no longer 
urged, 

However, the next day, the ſame motion was renewed, 
but under a different view. As it was doubtleſs perceived, 
that what had offended the king, was the plain meaning of 
propoſing a peace, namely, that his majeſty muſt depar 
from ſome of his pretenſions, care was taken to remove thi; 
odious meaning, and it was adviſed only to ſend a meſſige 
to both houſes, in order to gain time. The king till op- 
poſed it, alleging, to offer peace in ſuch a juncture, would 
be diſcovering his weakneſs : That his enemies would te. 
ject the offer with inſolence, and nothing but diſhonour 
would thereby reflect on himſelf. But it was repreſented to 
him, that ſuch a meſſage might do good, but could do no 
harm: That indeed, both houſes, very likely, would rejed 
the offer, but they would thereby render themſelves odious 
to the people, wha were defirous of peace, and who would 
be the more inclined to ſerve his majeſty, for his endeavours 
to procure it: That if the overture was accepted, the king 
would have an opportunity of demonſtrating, that the war, 
on his part, was purely defenſive: In ſhort, that the bar 
offer of peace would of courſe retard the preparations of th: 
parliament, becauſe mens minds would be in ſuſpenſe, whit 
the king's levies might be continued by virtue of the co: 
miſhons already ſent out. 

The king yielded to theſe reaſons, becauſe the point ws 
not to offer any new conditions, but only to lay a ſnare oc 
the parliament, and retard their preparations. This w 
the ſole motive of the meſſage, wherein, as we ſhall i« 
preſently, the king propoſed nothing new, and which, hoh 
ever, he repreſented afterwards as an evident fign of his fi. 
cere deſire of peace. But though ſome pretend, that h 
majeſty's meſſage, and the parliament's refuſal, contribute 
very much to facilitate the king's [levies, and undeccive tit 
people of their good opinion of the intentions of bott 
houſes, I cannot believe that ſuch weak reaſons were able h 
produce ſo great effects. It is true, if by the people“. 
meant only thoſe who were devoted to the king, it is 0: 
unlikely, that the refuſal of peace might regder the pail 
ment odious to them, and promote their taking up arms fl 
the king. But if by the people, be underſtood the parti 
ment's party, or rather all the people in general and wits 
out diſtinction, it is not eaſy to conceive, how the rei 
of a bare propoſition, without any thing new in it, cou 
produce ſuch an effect a. he 


The people, no doubt, w 


3 \ . ” 9 * , it 
counties, and the traders in the ſouthern Parts of the kingdom, who k 
Imarted moit by the arbitrary acts of power, ſuch as ſeizure of go2%% Fr 
ſecutions for ſhip-money, loans, tunnage, and, p Dundage, illegal wp 
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ace, ſupported by other foundations than the King's bare 


word, and not a peace in general, ſuch as his majeſty pro- 
zoſed. They had already rejected ſuch a peace; and upon 


tois ſenſe of the nation it was, that the parliament's whole 
authority Was tounded. This was no new thing : it had 
been long diſputed without coming to any concluſion, How 
therefore could the bare propolal of a treaty, without any 
articular offer, incline the people fo ſtrongly to the king, and 
render the parliament more odious, if it was rejected? And 
vet, upon this foundation the king conſtantly built, from 
the beginning of the war, as will appear in the ſequel, The 
ſecond reaſon was wholly founded on the prejudices of the 
ivy-counſcllors. For, ſuppoſing the negotiation had been 
entered into, by what freſh evidence would the king have 
been able to demonſtrate, that the war was only defenſive 
on his part, ſince he had already alleged all that could be 
faid on that ſubject and ſince his papers were public? 
The third reaſon was of no greater force, For if the bare 
overture of a treaty was capable of Keeping people in fſul- 
hence, and retarding the parliament's levies, it might alto 
have the ſame effect with regard to the king's. But the 
counſellors ſuppoſe, his majeſty's levies vould be continued 
with vigour, Whillt the parllament's preparations would be 
interrupted: That is ſay, the parhament's friends would 
tall into the ſnare, whilſt care ſhould be taken privately to 
warn the king's to avoid it. Nothing more clearly ſhews, 
with what ſpirit they adviſed the king to ſend this meſſage 
to the parliament, | 

Be this 2s it will, the meſtine was ſent the 25th of Au- 
ouſt, (three days after the ſecting up of the flandard) ® by 
Thomas Wriothefly earl of Southampton, fir John Culpep- 
per, and fonic others ©, 

He pronounced to both houſes, © That ſome perſons 
might be by them enabled to trear with the hke number au- 
thorized by him, in !ach a manner, and with ſuch freedom 
of debate, as might beſt tend to- peace of the kingdom. 
And he aſſured them, that noth:n» mould be wanting on his 
part, which migh advance the »roteſtant religion, oppole 
popery, ſecure the laws of the hend, and confirm all juſt 
power and privileges of partment, I! this propoſition 
thould be rejected, he pro fle, he had done his duty fo 
amply, that God would abſcive him from any of the guilt of 
that blood which mult be {pilr.” 

As the war was ſufficienly declared by the erecting of the 
ſtandard, it ſeems, the king ſhould have demanded a fate 
conduct for his meſſengers. But though he hail neglected 
to take that precaution, they preten'ied, on what grounds I 
know not, to go and fit in their retpective places, without 
any previous notice, 4. The lords, offended at the earl of 
Southampton's boldneſs, called upon him to withdraw, and 
ordered him to fend his meflage in writing, and wait for an 
anſwer out of London. The commons allo obliged Culpep— 
per to deliver his meſſage at the bar, at which the king took 
great offence, 

The anſwer of both houſes to his majeſty's meſſage was, 


* That notwithſtanding their endeavours to prevent the diſ- 


dracted eſtate of the kingdom, nothing had followed but pro- 
Clamotions and declarations againſt both houſes of parliament, 
hereby their actions were declared treaſonable, and their 
þ-rions traitors. So that until thoſe proclamations were re— 
Filled, and the ſtandard taken down, they could not, by the 
Wundamental privileges of parliament, give his majeſty any 
drher anſwer to his meſſage.” 
Ie king's meffengers being returned to Nottingham with 
his antwer, “ His majeſty,” fays the lord Clarendon, ** Was 
Fontented to make ſo much farther uſe of their pride and 
Non, as to give them occaſion, by another meſſage, to 
Puoliſh more ot-it to the people.” It is eaſy to judge from 
Fence, whether the king's real motive was a ſincere deſire of 
ce, ſinge his meſſages were inzended only to render the 
ment odious. He faid in his reply: “ That he never 
es gned to declare both houſ-s of parliament traitors, or ſet 
bis ſtandard againſt them, and much leſs to put them 
the kingdom out of his. protection; he utterly profeſſed 
Wnt it before God and the world. But he promited, that 
[ a day Were appointed by them, for the revoking of their 
Wc larations againſt all perſons as traitors or otherwiſe for 
bing him, he would, with all chearfulneſs, upon the ſame 
We ccal his proclamations and declarations, and take down 
W: fandarg,” | 


_— 

5 lis ſubjects in the fartheſt parts of the nation, in Wales, C ornwall, 
alinch &c. who were-the leaſt ſenſible, and had been the leatl aMict- 
r late preſſures and ſufferings, after the king's departing from the 
Ta Acherly, p. 535. . 
Nucl uppoles the ſtandard was ſet up the 22d of Auguſt, as indeed 
clock and Ruſlyyorth both ſ iy. Though Rapin, after the lord larendon, 
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br peace rather than war. But they would have a ſolid 
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In this meſſage, as in all his other papers, may be obſery= 
ed the genius and character of Charles I. He always made 
uſe of obſcure expreſſions, the interpretation whereof he re— 
lerved to himſelf. It is trove, he had not in expreis terms 
declared both houſes traitors : but he called their members 
by that name, as the carl of Eifex and others. So, accord- 
ing to his way of reaſoning, thoſe that executed the orders 
of both houſes were traitors and rebels, though the houſes 
themſelves were not ſo. It may be affirmed, that thoſe little 
artifices were one of the principal cauſes of this prince's 
misfortunes, as they made him forfeit the truſt and confidence 
of his ſubjects. They inſpired the parliament with a perpe- 
tual jealouſy of being intangled by treaties, wherein it would 
have been impoſſible to avoid ſuch ambiguous expreſſions. 

The two houſes anſwered, “ That his majeſty not having 
taken down his ſtandard, recalled his proclamations and de- 
clarations, whereby he had declared the actions of both 


the 25th of Auguſt, they could not recede from their for- 
Th \f 


of their fidclities and duties, that bis 
greatneſs could only be found in the affections of his people, 
and the ſincere counſels of his parliament, who deſerved bet- 
ter of his mujeſty, and could never allow themſelves, repre— 
ſenting likewiſe the whole king lom, to be balanced with thoſe 
who gave evil counſels to his Wafeſtv.“ 

Mean while, both houſes perceiving, that the king's aim 
was to Keep the people in ſuſpenſe by an uncertain experta- 
tion of peace, publithcd a declaration, proteſt.ng, they would 
never lay down their arms till his maj-fly had leit the delin— 
quents to the juſtice of the parliament. 

The king on his part, failed not, purſuant to his purpoſe, 
to make ule of the anſwers of both houſes to his two ineffagcs, 
in a third which he ſent to them, ſaying, That let all the 
vorld judge who had uſed moſt endeavours to prevent the 
preſent diſtractions, either he who had cond-ſcended to de— 
fire and preſs it, or the two houſes, who had refuſed to en— 
ter into a negotiation. That for the future, if they deſired 
a treaty of him, he ſhould remember that the blood which 
was to be ſpilt in this quarrel was that of his ſubjects, and 
therefore would return to his parliament, as ſoon as the cauſes 
which had inade him abſent himſelf from it ſhould be re- 
moved.” 

Both houſes finding the King's deſign was to render their 
refuſal to treat odious to the people, returned a ſtronger 
and more particular anſwer to this meltage than thry had 


made to the two firſt. The ſubſtance whereof was as 
follows: 
That at the very time his majeſty propounded a 


treaty, his fold;crs were committing 
and rapines. 

% That they could not think his majeſty had done all that 
in him lay to remove the preſent diſtractions, as long as he 
would adinit of no peace, without ſecuring the authors and 
inſtruments of theſe miſchiefs from juſtice, 

That they beſought his majeſty to confider his expreſ- 
tons, © That God thould deal with him and his poſterity, a 
he defired the preſervation of the juſt rights of parliament.” 

hat nevertheleſs, his intention was to deny the parliament 
the privilege of declaring to be delinquents thole they deem- 
ed ſuch, a privilege which belonged to the meaneſt court of 
juſtice in the kingdom. 

That his majeſty hath no cauſe to complain, that he was 
denied a treaty, when they offered all that a treaty could pro- 
duce, ſecurity, honour, ſervice, obedience, ſupport, and 
ſought nothing but that their religion and liberty might be 
{ſcreened from the open violence of a wicked party. 

“That if there were any cauſe of treaty, They know 
no competent perſon to treat betwixt the king and the 
parhament.” 

That beſides, the ſeaſon was altogether unfit, whilſt his 
majeſty's ſtandard was up, his proclamations and declarations, 
not recalled, whereby his parliament was charged with 
treaſon, 

That indeed his majeſty had often proteſted his tender- 
neſs of the miſeries of Ireland, and his reſolution to maintain, 
the proteſtant religion, and the laws of this kingdom. But 
tha: theſe proteſtations could give no ſatisfaction to reaſon- 
able and indifferent men, when at the ſame time ſeveral of 
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ſaid it was erected the 25. See p. 684. 
The earl of Dorſet, and fir William Uvedal, knight. | 
Sir Joha Culpepper, by reaſon of the penalty of a hundred pounds to 
be paid by all members who were not at the houſe by ſuch a«day, did not 
take his place, but ſent in tor leave, which was denied him. Clarendon, 


tom. II. p. 8. 
He 
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the Iriſh rebels, the known favourers of and agents for them, 
were admitted to his majeſty's preſence with grace and fa- 
vour, nay, ſome of them employed in his ſervice ; when the 
cloaths, ammunition, horſe, bought by his parliament for the 
ſupply of the Iriſh war, were violently taken away, and ap- 
plied to the maintenance of an unnatural war againſt his 
people. 

“ That if his majeſty would be pleaſed to come back to 
his parliament, they ſhould be ready to ſecure his royal perſon, 
crown, and dignity, with their lives and fortunes.” 

The king did not leave this anſwer without a reply. But 
inſtead of doing it by way of meſſage, he publiſhed a decla- 
rat:on to this effect: 

In the firlt place, he alleged the laws in his favour. 

* He denied that his ſoldiers had committed any diſorders 
or violences, and afhrmed, he had never ſuffered them to 
oppreis any perſon whatever. 

He recriminated upon the parliament. He denied that 
there were any Iriſh about him, and maintained, that it was 
a notorious calumny, like that caſt upon him heretofore by 
Mr. Pym. 

Je ſaid, the artillery horſes he had taken at Cheſter 
were few in number, and of ſmall value. And tor the cloaths, 
if his ſoldiers had taken any that were defined for the ſervice 
of Ireland, it was done without his order; and though he 
might have ſeized three thouſand tuits which were going 
thither, yet he retuſed to do it, and gave order for their 
ſpeedy tranſportation. 

© That the paritarzent made no ſcruple to employ in the 
war againſt their king, a hundred thouland pounds particu- 
larly appointed for the relief of Ireland. 

& That of near five hundted members, of which the lower— 
houſe contilted, there remained not above three hundred, the 
reſt having been driven away by tumnults and threats, or 
withdrawn themſelves, out of conſcience, from their delpe- 
rate conſult tions. That of above a hundred peers, there 
remained but fifteen or ſixteen in the upper houle. 

& That it was not the body of the parliament, but only 
the violent leading members that were the authors of the war.“ 

omi {everal general afferrions which might then be 
neceſſary to the king's dens, but which have been already 
ſeen in the foregoing papers. * 

During thele paper-ſkirmiſhes, both ſides prepared for 
war. ne carl of Effex having ordered his forces to aſſem- 
ic ar Northampton, cl parted [ram London the gth of Se p- 
tember to head the army; and having reviewed them, found 
about fixiecn thouſand men well armed, and well appointed 
with a good train of artillery. Then the king, perceiving 
he could no longer remain at Nottingham with ſafety, 
marched towards the borders of Wales with his troops e, 
which were yet ſo tew in number, that they did not deſerve 
the name of an army. He was unreſolved in what place to 
expect the forces that were. to come to him from ſeveral 
parts: but intended to ſecure, if poſſible, Shrewſbury or 
Cheſter, without knowing however whether either of theſe 
towns would receive him, the parliament having in all thoſe: 
parts very active and vigilent agents, who employed all their 
pains to procure them adherents. For this reaſon the king 
narched but very ſlowly, When he came to Wellington, 
about ten miles from Shrewibury fi he drew his little 
army together, and cauſed his military orders for the diſci— 
pline thereof to be read before them; after which he took 
occaſion to make a ſpeech to his ſoldiers, and the better to 
ſatisfy them of his good intentions to the public, he made 
the following proteſtation. 

6 do promiſe, in the name of Almighty God, and as I 
hope for his bleſſing and protection, that I will to the utmoſt 
of my power, defend and maintain the true reformed proteſ- 
tant religion eſtabliſhed in the church of England, and by the 
grace of God, in the fame will live and die. 

« I dcfire to govern by all the known laws of the land, and 
that the liberty and property of the ſubject may be by them 
preſerved, with the ſame care as my own juſt rights. And if it 
pleaſe God, by a bleſſing upon this army, raiſed for my ne- 
ceſſary defence, to preſerve me from this rebellion, I. do ſo- 
lemnly and faithfully promiſe, in the fight of God to main- 
tain the jult privileges and freedom of parliament, and to go- 
vern by the known laws of the land to my utmoſt power, and 
particularly to obſerve inviolably the laws conſented to me by 
this parliament. 


o 
* He marched from Nottingham to Derby, Stafford, Leiceſter ; and fo 
to Shrewſbury, where he ſet up a Mint, Ruthworth, tom. V. p. 20, 
f The author ſays, juſt by Derby. As there are abundance of theſe little 
m80graphical miſtakes in the French, care will be taken to correct them all 
in the tranſlation, without troubling the reader every time with a note, 
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* In the mean while, if this time of war, and the g:c: 
neceſſity and ſtraits I am now driven to, beget any violation 
of thoſe, I hope it ſhall be imputed by God and man to the 
authors of this war, and not to me, who have fo earneſtly la. 
boured for the preſervation of the peace of this kingdom. 

When! willingly fail in theſe particulars, I will expect 99 
aid or relief from any man, or protection from heaven : bas 
in this reſolution, I hope for the chearful aſſiſtance of all god 
men, and am confident of God's bleſſing.“ 

The king was not contented with making this proteſtarioy 
to his army, but moreover, in all the confiderable places he 
paſſed through, he aſſembled the inhabitants, and endeavour. 
ed to convince them of the fincerity of his intentions, 
Theſe were neceflary precautions, at a time when the chigt 
point was to gain the people to his intereſt, for on the jg. 
ple depended the ſtrength of both parties, 

From Wellington the king marched to Shrewſbury, hay. 
ing received the agreeable news that the town had declated 
in his favour, and the inhabitants would give him a joytu 
reception. Here he reſolved to fix his head quarters, and 
appoint his rendezyous of his army. This was a very con- 
venient place to expect the troops which were levying ſor 
him in Wales, Yorkſhire and Lancaſhire, and to ſend fo 
his ordnance, which had not been able to follow him t» 
Nottingham for want of horſes. This had forced him t 
make uſe of a hundred draught: horſes ſent by the parliane; 
to Cheiter, to be tranſported into Ireland. He defircd 0 
have the earl of Leiceſter's conſent, who was appo' ted 
lord-licutenant of Ireland, and was then with him at Wos 
tingham. But the carl conſtantly refuling to give any cr 
ders about theſe horſes, bought with the parliament's money, 
the king gained one Errington, a ſervant of the eail's, 99 
took them in his maſter's name, and delivered them to the 
kings. This the parliament, as hath been ſeen, taxed the 
king with. As for arms, the king not having a ſutkcicar 
quantity for all the troops that were to come from divers 
parts, had taken the arms of the militia in all the places 
through which he paſied: but it was by way of loan, that 
is, he obtained the conſent of the officer, of the militia to 
take away their arms, on promiſe of reſtoring them. As 
ſoon as the king came to Shrewſbury ®, the number of his 
troops ſo conſiderably increaſed, that in a few days he had an 
army of ten thouſand foot, and four thouſand horſe, with 
which he was intirely ſecure from the danger he was in, whilſt 
his army was forming. 

[t is ſtrange, that the earl of Effex ſhould neither moleſt 
the king whilſt at Nottingham, nor in his march to Shreu{. 
bury. Probably, if prelently after his arrival at Northamp— 
ton he had marched directly againſt him, he would base 
greatly embarratied him, and perhaps diſabled him from 
alſembling an army. This neglect can be aſcribed only to 
his not having power to act directly againſt the king's perſon, 
till he received his inſtructions, which he expected every day, 
and which came too late. Both houſes, it ſeems, could rd 
believe, the king could be ready fo ſoon as he was, and in 
gined, that his inability to raiſe men and money, 
compel him to retire to ſome corner of the kingdom, or !0 
throw himſcif into their arms. At tcaft, this is what they 
{trove to infuſe into the people, for fear of terrifying them 
with the notion of a war, the event whereof might be donbt— 
ful. The king made an advantage of this error, to all-mve 
all his forces at Shrewtbury, and provide himſelf with n:onc?, 
which he wanted extremely. His friends at London had 
taken care of this laſt article, and privately ſent confi-!cravie 
ſums to Oxford. Moreover, the univerfity, whici had 
always been firmly attached to the king, had engaged to de. 
ver to him all the plate belonging to the colleges, witch wa 
very conſiderable. The point was only how to convey th 
aid ſafely to his majeſty. To that end, the king fent thithe! 
fir John Byron, with a ſmall detachment of horfe, not dug 
to give him a ſtronger, for fear of raifing a ſuſpicion, th! 
was for ſome conſiderable affair. Byron coming to Od 
received the money and plate, and returned toward Shure 
bury, by way of Worceſter, taking all poſſible precaution 
not to be attacked in his march. For this aid of mon), 
which the king could not be without, was of the utmeſt hi. 
portance to him. Wherefore, the better to ſecure it, be 
detached prince Rupert with a body of horſe, who warche 
on the other ſide of the Severn to Worceſter, to expect 
Byron and guard him to Shrewſbury. 


11 


ann : 
Would 


2 The earl ſays in his letter, the king gave Errington a warrant fo fach 
the horſes, which lie executed without his knowledge or conſent. dee 
letter in Ruſhworth, tom. V. p. 13,1. _ 

k Which was September 20. Clarendon, tom, II. p. 14. 
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. In the mean time, the earl of Eſſex, after ſaying ſome 
N , days at Northampton and ſecuring Warwick, reſolved to fix 
e his head-quarters at Worceſter, To that purpoſe, he ſent 
1 colonel Nathaniel Fiennes before, who came to Worceſter 
It break of day, ſome hours after fir John Byron was entered 

o WE ith his convoy. Fiennes, at his arrival being told, that 
ut | there were ſome of the king's horſe in the town, the number 
Ne whereof he did not know, haſtily retreated, without making 
any attempt. Preſently after, prince Rupert arrived, and to 

a cure Byron's convoy, who was reſting himſelf in order to 
he march on, paſſed through the town, and poſted himſelf, with 
t. bis horſe, at ſome diſtance on the other ſide. As he did not 
s. believe there were any enemies in thoſe parts, he was not 
t very careful to hinder many of his troopers from ſtaying in 
-- the town. When he came to the place he had choſen, he 
alighted with his brother prince Maurice, and moſt of the 

Ve officers, repoſing themſelves on the ground. On a ſudden 
ed they perceived, within muſket-ſhot, five hundred horſe of 
ul the enemy marching up a narrow lane. Theſe were a body 
nd commanded by colonel Sandys, whom the earl of Eflex had 
n- WW {cnt before to take poſſeſſion of Worceſter, Prince Rupert 
or ® inſtantly mounting his horſe, without a moment's heſitation, 
e WW charged thele troops, as tacy came out of the lane, and the 
o charge was ſo vigorous, that the enemy was intirely routed, 
0 and Sandys ſlain, with thirty of his men. This, action gained 
ent the prince a great name, not only for the valour he. ſhewed, 
0 but chicfly for his ſudden and very ſeaſonable reſolution, in 
ted attacking his enemies as they came our of the lane, and when 
07. they leaſt expected it. Some hiſtorians in relating this ſkir— 
or- * miſh, ſeem to repreſent prince Rupert, as one of thoſe roman-: 


tic heroes, who with tive or fix perſons attacked-and routed. 


„ WW whole armies. But, after all, there is nothing wonderful in 
the this action of the prince, who had not poſted himlelt beyond 
: Worceſter, without having with him his detachment. Be— 
t fides, it is not faid, what was the number of the body he 


ers commanded. Nevertheleſs, this action, how little important 
es ſoever it was, failed not to ſtrike great terro. into the parlia— 
hat | ment's troops, chicfly by reaſon ot prince Rupert's activity 
10 and courage, who afterwards gave them caule to be confirmed 
as in their bigh opinion of his valour, for he was one of the 
his braveſt princes in Europe. But though he had gained fome 
| an little advantage, he did not think fit to expect the enemy at 
vita Worceſter. He went from thence ſome hours after, and 
iſt ſafely conducted the convoy of money to Shrewtbury, where 


the king immediately ordered the plate to be coined, The 
left next day, the earl of Eiſex poſſeſſed himſelf ot Worceſter, 


vi. WE ard making ſome ſtay there, ſecured in the mean while, 
p- Hereford, Gloceſter, and Briftol. 

ave It would doubtleſs be very ſtrange, that in the twenty days 
rom the king ſtayed at Shrewſbury, his army ſhould ſo greatly 
to increaſe, if, as ſome ſay, it was the effect of the parliament's 
ſor, denial to treat with his majeſty. For, ſo ſhort a ſpace docs 
day, pot ſeem ſufficient to determine the people to repair to the 
rot places where they were liſted, and to conduct theſe new raiſed 
inn. troops to Shrewſhury. It may at leaſt be affirmed, that it 1s 


much leſs ſurpriſing, that the king's new levies, which could 


r to not be ready whilſt his majeſty was at Nottingham, or which 
they vid not care to go to a place ſo expoſed, would be in condi- 
hem tion to march during his ſtay at Shrewſbury, though it was 
\uht- but of twenty days, ſince he had iſſued out his commiſſions 
ube before he left York. 
ey, However this be, the king finding himſelf at the head of 
had an army little inferior in number to the earl of Eſſex's, and 
rable perceiving, it was not ſufficient to remain in quiet at Shrewl- 
bad bury, whilſt the enemy was taking, without reſiſtance, the 
deli- principal towns in the heart of the kingdom, believed he 
1125 ought to try to put a ſpeedy concluſion to the war. There 
this WE V'Ere two ways, one was to fight the enemies, the other, to 
irher bam lome marches upon them, and appear near London, be— 
aring tore they could arrive, The king took this laſt courſe, in 
hat lf BE be expectation that he ſhould raiſe an univerſal conſternation 
ſors, n London, which might afford his friends opportunity to 


kberre him effectually. So, on a ſudden beginning to march 
e 12th of October, with his army, which was not much 
Fcumbered with baggage, there being not one tent and but 
1 tile artillery, he quartered that night at Bridgenorth, twenty 


rewis 
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th, 
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| Tue lord Clarendon ſays, though the horſe were 1eady, the foot were 
Jumered at ſuch a diſtance, that many regiments marched ſeven or eight 
villes to the rendezvous, io that it was one o'clock before the king's forces 

we. Tom. II. p. 35. 
A 708 left wing was commanded by commiſſary-general Wilmot, aſſiſted 
3 an Aſton. The earl of Lindley led the foot, and next to him 
| feng 4; the lord Willoughby, with the king's regiment, —On the parlia- 
"pkg 8 ©: Their right wing, which confiſted of tee regimerits of horſe, 
NH joamanded by fir Philip Stapleton, fir William Balfour, and the lord 
wil 8, ir John Meldrum's brigade led the van, colonel Eſſex was in the 
& and colonel Ballard and Hollis, aud the lord Brooke, in the rear, 


fetch 
3 the 
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miles from Shrewſbury ; the next day he came to Wolver— 
hampton, the third to Birmingham, and the fourth to Kenel— 
worth, where he reſted one day, It was two days before the 
earl of Eſſex had notice of his march, and began to follow 
him. It evidently appears by the king's rout, that if he 
was not in queſt of the enemies, at leaſt he feared them nor, 
ſince he could not be ignorant how eaſy it was for the earl 
of Effex, either to put himſelf in his way, or overtake him. 
In all likelihood, he imagined the earl would not dare to 
hazard a battle, or that being much more incumbered with 
baggage and artillery, his march would be confiderably res 
tarded. Be this as it will, it was not till the 22d of Octo. 
ber, that the two armics came within fix miles of one another, 
without having received any notice of cach other's march, 
till that day, which appears very ſtrange. But what is ſtill 
more ſurpriſing, is, that the king, to whom ſpeed ws ſo 
neceſlary, had to little advanced in five days; ſince, leaving 
Kenclworth the 17th, he was on the 22d, but four miles 
north of Banbury, and that the earl of Eſſex, who depart «1 
the 15th from Worceſter, ſhould be only at Keinton che 
22d, which is not above twenty miles. The king, was 
till then Knew not where the earl of Etlex was, lay incampe«] 
near a village called Edgcot, where he had intell'gence the 
224 in the night, that the enemies were at Keintun, about 
fix miles diſtant. He found then it would be very diificolr 
to execute his deſign upon London, whilſt he ſhould be fo 
cloſely followed by the enemies. And theief-re he reGived 
to give them battle. To that end, he drew up h. army on 
Edge-hill, from whence might be ſeen all Keintou-plain, 
where the parliament's army ſtood in battle array, the 234 
in the morning. The fight began not however tiil three in 
the afternoon, It is not Known what induced the king to 
deter it lo long *: but for the carl of Eflex, be had a very 
ſtrong reaſon not to be in haſte, For, not imagining him- 
ſelf ſo near a battle, he had left behind two thuuſind foot, 
and five hundred horſe, with his artillery, and cenſcquently, 
delay could not but be advantageous to him. 

Prince Rupert, who commanded the king's right wing of 
horſe m, marching down the hill, and advancing to cha", 
the enemies left wing, on a ſudden, fir Faithful Forteſcue 
who commanded a troop of the parliament's horfe, mov 
forward with his whole troop from the groſs of the c:v.. 
and joining prince Rupert, with his highneſs charged 
he had deſerted", This unexpected accident inipired 
parliament's horſe with ſuch a terror, each man looking uv >. 
on his companion as upon an enemy, that they were iniircl/ 
routed, and purſued above two miles from the field of battle, 
By this unadviſed purſuit, the king was in danger ot cus 
ſame fate which his predeceſſor Henry III. had at he battle 
of Lewes. The parliament's right wing ſtood their ground 
no better than the left. They ran away full ipeed, and 
were purſued with the ſame fury and imprud-nce. What 
was moreover fatal to the king was, that his reſerve of a re- 
giment of horſe, thinking the victory unqueſtionable by the 
flight of the enemies cavalry, with ſpurs and looſe reins 
followed the chace, and could not be hindercd by their 
commanders, 

All this while, the foot of both armies were engaged 
without victory's inclining to either fide. But at laſt, fir 
William Balfour, to whom the carl of Eſſex had given the 
command of the reſerve, turned the ſcale. As ſoon as he 
ſaw the king's horſe employed in the purſuit of the flying 
troops, he went and charged the foot in the flank, and put 
them into ſuch diſorder, that the king with the two princes 
his ſons, were in danger of being made priſoners. The 
earl of Lindſey, the king's general, was taken, having been 
ſhot in the thigh, of which he died the next day; and the 
ſtandard, which was always near the king's perſon, was loſt 
by the death of the ſtandard-bearer fir Edmund Verney, but 
it was recovered afterwards in ſome unknown manner“ 

The return' of prince Rupert, with his horſe, prevented 
the King's intire defeat. For Balfour, who had only a ſmall 
body of reſerve, ſeeing the cavalry returning from the chace, 
ſuddenly quitted the fight, and ſecured himſelf near the earl 
of Eſſex's foot. Could the king and prince Rupert have 


perſuaded their horſe to charge the parltament's infantry, 


In the left wing were twenty-four troops of horſe, commanded by fir James 
Ramſey. Clarendon, tom. II. p. 35, Ruſhworth, tom. V. p. 36. 

u Sir Faithful Forteſcue was come from Ireland to haſten 14pplics, and 
had a troop of horſe raiſed for him for that ſervice, but his troops were dif= 
zoſed into the parliament's army, and he was now major to fir William 
Valler. Clareadon, tom. II. p. 36. 

9 It was reſcued by captain John Smith, lieutenant of the lord John 
Steward's troop, newly returned trom the cxe:ution of the runaways. He 
was knighted tor it, and made ſtandard-bearer, Whitelock's Memoirs, p. 
64. Tom. I. p. 49. 
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who had ſcarce any cavalry to ſupport them, very probably menns of the univerſity, whoſe members were extremely gt. 


4 
5 


they would have routed them, and obtained a complete tached to his intereſt. 7 
victory. But the horſe that were returned from the purſuit Though the parliament challenged alſo the victory, they Be” 
in extreme diſorder, could never be brought to charge the were very ſenfible they had no great reaſon ro triumpb. l nit 
enemies, who ſtood in good order, though they were in They were obliged however to make a parade of this pte of þ 
great danger. As ſoon as the earl of Eſſex ſaw the enemies tended victory, as if it had been real, to contradict the king; | ber 
cavalry returning, he had drawn off his infantry from the friends who were trying to ſtrike terror into the Londoner; 1 "a6 
battle, and ranged them in the beſt manner he could, in and induce them to ſue for peace, on account of the pre. | Trel: 
order the better to ſupport the charge of the King's horſe, tended ſucceſs of his majeſty's arms. The king had fin rebe 
who in all appearance, would come and attack them. But many friends in the city, there having been yet no meaſure 13 
it was not his buſineſs to renew the fight. It was ſufficient taken to drive them away. Nay, in the parliament itteit and. 
for him to keep his ground, as he did till night, which freed there were not a few who ſtaid there on purpoſe to do the win 
him from his uneaſineſs. king ſervice, when occafion ſhould offer, and who failed got 6 

When the battle began, there remained not above two or to improve the preſent. The news concerning the batte reat 
three hours day, and as the king's horſe had ſpent ſome time of Edge-hill or Keinton, being very various at firſt, che Pod 
in the purſuit of the run aways, and, after their return, King's friends at London, induſtrioufly manifefted all the c. rtf 
could not be prevailed with to renew the fight, it was too cumſtances which might give room to believe that the bi», ph 
late for the King to rally his infantry, who were in great was victorious, in order to diſpoſe the people to peace. Fg ſolen 
diſorder, and whereof above two-thirds were miſſing. Both it muſt be obſerved, that ſince the breach, the King's grand of Sc 
armies kept their poſts all night, and in the morning neither aim had ever been to dazzle the people with the ſpecigys of pa 
thought themſelves in condition to renew the battle. It is term of peace, and he had never ceaſed to hope that the gu. Th 
true, the forces left behind by the earl of Eſſex, arrived in tion would oblige the parliament to come to an agreement, | were 
the night with his artillery. However, as he had no other by leaving him in poſteſſion of all his prerogatives. This faid : 
Cavalry than the five hundred horſe that were newly come, was his e wages from which he never ſwerved, n « ” 
and the ſmall body commanded by Baltour, he did not think even when his affairs were moſt proſperous. It will here. kouſe 
he ought to hazard a ſecond battle againſt a body of cavalry after appear on ſundry occafions, with what conf{tincy hs had u 
that had been victorious the day before, and were ſtill facing endeavoured to execute this ſcheme. The preſent occafyq to hat 
his army. The king, on his fide, finding himſelf without was the firſt ſince the beginning of the war. When be «« 4 
infantry, and confidering that his troops had ſuffered very houſes had perfect information of the ſucceſs of the late by. by the 
much by the, cold, which was extremely ſharp that night, tle, what public demonſtrations ſoever they made, to caps whon 
believed it ſufficient to let his enemies ſee he feared them not. the people to believe their army victorious, they were very zwe 2 
In this diſpoſition, the two armies faced one another the ſenfible, ſuch victories were little capable to oblige the Rig 3 
whole day, without any defire to engage. At laſt, the carl to throw himſelf into their arms, though the people had been papiſts 
of Eſſe x ordering his baggage to be drawn off, the king re- amuſed with ſuch hopes. Then the king's adherents wiy goal © 
tired to the quarters he had taken the day before the battle, were ſtill in the houſe of commons, obſerving the confer. « þ 
and the carl of Efſex marched towards Warwick”, The nation expreſſed by moſt of the members, grew more bol, were n 
number of the ſlain on the field of battle was about five and ſcrupled not to propoſe a peace, as the only means tg mand, 
thouſand, But what the carl of Clarendon ſays, that two free themſelves from trouble. Very probably, this was Gong lt 
days after, the king reviewing his army, found there were with the king's conſent, who at the tame time was uſing hi That t 
not above three hundred men loſt, is hardly credible, even utmoſt endeavours to perſuade the public, that he had ob- ter, ha 
according to his own deſcription of the battle. But without tained at Edge-hill a complete victory. dad no 
dwelling upon the particular circumſtances of the battle, The day before the battle, both houſes had publiſhed x though 
which were extremely diſguiſed or exaggerated by both par- declaration, of which I ſhall content myſelf with relating tte 2dly 
ties, who equally claimed the victory, the conſequences. de- ſubſtance : for having given ſo many of theſe papers, 1 in his: 
monſtrate, that they might have more juſtly owned, that afraid I ſhall tire my readers if I inſert here at large thoſe that in perl 
each had been worſted 1. The king went from Shrewſbury follow. | at lee 
with deſign to make an attempt upon London, but after The two houſes proteſted in rhe firſt place,“ That ta be true 
the battle, he relinquiſhed that thought, though the road to private paſſion or reſpect, no evil intention to his ¹] Ii of Nei 
London was open, and believed it more proper to retire to perſon, no defign to the prejudice of his juſt honour and aw in the x 
Oxford. On the other hand, the earl of Eflex follows the thority, engaged them to raiſe forces, ard take up arms, himſelf 
king to obſtruct his going to London, but after the battle © 'That his majeſty had refuſed to receive an humble ©! Hr. 
leaves the way open to him, and retiring to Warwick, puts dutiful petition, which they had directed to the earl of Ef: WW Hambu 
it out of his power to prevent or ſtop him. I believe this to deliver to him. H 
ſuffices to ſhew, it was a drawn battle, which afforded no That they were fully convinced, that the king was 5 in their 
real matter of triumph either to the king of the parliament, engaged to the popiſh party, that all hopes of peace were e ing take 
Indeed, three or four days after che battle, the king took cluded. hill r. 
Banbury-caſtle, where was a garriſon of eight hundred foot That great numbers of papiſts bad in ſhew con forme The 
and a troop of horſe. But if the circumſtances of taking themſelves to the proteſtant religion, in order to quality then claratior 
this place be well conſidered, it will be found, that it was ſelves for poſts in the King's army. the rebe 
far from being a conſequence or effe& of victory, For firſt, That his majeſty endeavoured at firft to keep of i vas pre 
the king ſummoned the caſtle, contrary to the opinion of jealouſies and ſuſpicions, by many fearful oaths and inp: WMiriey,;s 
all his generals, who believed his army little able to under- cations, concerning his purpoſe of maintaining the pet Count o 
take the fiege. Secondly, he alleged for reaſon, that he tant religion, and the laws of the kingdom, caufing for? Dorer the 
could not determine what courſe to take, till he was in- profeſſed papiſts to be diſcharged out of his army, and 0 WE The i 
formed of the intention of the enemies, and that if they de- to be received that would not come to church, receive r bon th 
ſigned to attack him, he could not fight in a more advanta- ſacrament, and take the oaths. But that afterwards his c0% Javoured 

eous place. From hence it may be inferred, that he was fidence in the prieſts did more clearly appear: perſons W. Sis deſig 
not himſelf fully ſatisfied of the reality of his victory, fince priſoned for prieſts and jeſuits having been releaſed out © ntention 
he imagined the earl of Eſſex in condition to attack him. the goal of Lancaſter, and commiſſions granted to profeis {Wpentleme 
In ſhort, Banbury-caſtle ſurrendered at the firſt ſhot, which papiſts. Only, be, 
leaves it uncertain, whether the king would have perſiſted 0 repeat 
in the ſiege in caſe of reſiſtance, >.F whether thi pan of { Here fourteen of them were named. Waſt. As 
Eſſex would have ſuffered him to do it unmoleſted. The * That the lord Herbert, ſon to the earl of Worceſſen : © Tha 
taking of Banbury determined the King to withdraw to notorious papiſt, was made general of the king's troops ! Ag onder, 
Oxford, the only place in thoſe parts at his devotion by South Wales. "Uh to 
, 1 Toy pop! 

? Some of the earl of Eſſex's friends adviſed him rather to purſue the king Manley, p. 48, Kc. — With relation to this battle, Denzil lord Hollis tan ers in 1 
and to make a freſh attack upon him. But colonel Dalbier, and ſome others a remarkable ſtory, from his own knowledge, concerning the famous * yalty ; 
diſſuaded him from it. Mhitelock, p. 64. Cromwell; and that ſhews (as he obſerves) © He was as arraat 2 ny vic , 

q4 In this battle were killed on the king's fide, Robert Bartu, earl of as he was notorioufly perfidious, ambitious, and hypocritical, This e, e 
Lindſey, the lord Stewart, the lord Aubigny, ſon to the duke of Lenox, fir bis baſe keeping out of the field at Keinton- battle; where he, with li * ould be 
Edmund Verney, &c. On the parliament's ſide, periſhed the lord St. John of horſe came not in, A and ridiculouſly affirming, the day _ Demies, 
of Bletzn, and colonel Charles Eſſex. The lord Willoughby was taken That he had been all that day ſeeking the army and place of fight, chou Bt preva 
priſoner, in endeavouring to reſcue his father the earl of Lindſey. Upon his quarters were but at a village near hand, whence he could not n Win 
the news of this battle (ſays Whitelock, p. 64.) all counties were alarmed way, nor be directed by his ear, when tha ordnance was heard rel diy in 
and frightened, being a ſtrange thing in England. Clarendon, tom. II. p. 40. thirty miles off.“ Hollis's Mem, p. 17. 3 ned, h 


41. T. May. Some ſay, there were but about a thouſand killed, See 1550 
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e That thoſe who raiſed forces for his majeſty in the North 

olf England, did arm and, employ papiſts. 

e That men had been ſent to Hamburgh and Denmark to 

©” raiſe forces there, and to bring them over to join with the earl 

| of Newcaſtle, and the army of papiſts which was intended to 

bed raiſed in Newcaſtle, 

« That the king had received in his coufit divers papiſts in 

Ireland: ſome of which were indicted of high-treaſon for their 

| rebellion there; namely, the lord Taffe, &c, 

„ That divers Engliſh traitors were the chief counſellors 

and actors in this unnatural war, as the lord Digby, O'Neal, 
* Wilmot, Pollard, Aſhburnham, &c. 

« That divers jeſuits and prieſts, in foreign parts made 
great collections of money for the relief of the papiſts in Ire- 
land, and the furthering of his majeſty's defigns againſt the 

arliament. 

« For all which reaſons they were reſolved to enter into a 
| ſolemn oath and covenant, and expected that their brethren 
| of Scotland would help and afhſt them, according to the act 
of pacification between the two kingdoms.” 

The king anſwered this declaration with two others, which 
were publiſhed after the battle of Edge-hill, In the firſt he 

id: 

, « That notwithſtanding the ſolemn proteſtation of both 
5 kouſes, of having no evil intention to his perſon, yet they 
had uſed their utmoſt power, by the ſtrength of their army, 


4 to have deſtroyed him. 

\ « That if he refuſed to give admittance to the petition fent 
. by the earl of Eſſex, it was becauſe it was ſent by perſons 
' whom he had particularly accuſed of high-treaſon. | Here he 
77 gave a long account of the whole matter. ] 


„He denies his ever having had any inclination to the 
papiſts, or that he had releafed any prieſt or jeſuits out of the 
oal of Lancaſter. | 

« He ſays, that the papiſts ſuppoſ-d to have commiſſions 
were not ſo much as known to him, and that they had no com- 
mand, to his knowledge, in his army. 

(It muſt be obſerved, upon theſe two laſt articles, it, 
That the priſoners he had releaſed out of the goal of Lancaſ- 
ter, had been impriſoned as papiſts, prieſts, and jeſuits, but 
had not been convicted as ſuch. And therefore the King 
thought he might deny he had releaſed any prieſts, &c. 


the 2dly, The king, when he ſaid there was no popiſh officers 
n in his army, meant by his army, that which he commanded 
the in perſon, and the parliament underſtood that which Was 
commanded by the earl of Newcaltle. It might therefore 
t ro be true, that the popiſh officers, commiſſioned by the earl 
rs WW of Newcaſtle, were not known to the king. But the army 
| at in the north was as much his army, as that commanded by 
| himſelf. ] 
» an « He expreſly denied, that he ever fent to raiſe forces in 


r Hamburgh or Denmark. 
He affirmed, the parliament entertained ſeveral papiſts 


as id in their troops, and of this he ſpoke knowingly, as hav- 
ee ing taken ſeveral of them priſoners at the battle of Edge- 
hill “.“ 
rmel i The ſecond declaration was intitled, “ His majeſty's de- 
en: claration to all his loving ſubjects, after his late victory againſt 
the rebels on Sunday the 23d of October, 1642.” This title 
F vas prefixed on purpoſe to cheriſh the fears, the King's 
ape: friends were endeavouring to infuſe into the people, an ac- 
rote count of the pretended victory lately obtained by the king 
ſome I orer the parliament's army. | 
nö Lhe intent of this declaration was to vindicate the king 
ve te upon three principal articles, namely, 1. That his majeſty 
s c03- Favoured popery, and employed papiſts in his army. 2. That 
s in. bis deſign was to root out parliaments. 3. That it was his 


out > intention, by the commiſhon of array, to take away part of 
fel {Ee ntlemens eſtates from them. I ſhall ſpeak here of the firit 
only, becauſe, after what has been ſeen, it would be needleſs 
do repeat what the king alleged in bis vindication upon the two 
Walt. As to the firſt therefore he ſaid : 
That although he ſhould employ papiſts, no one would 
Ponder, who confidered the hardſhips and ſtraits he was 
wen to, and the little ſcruple the parliament made to em- 
oy popith officers and ſoldiers, who ſerved in great num- 
ers in their army; the induſtry they uſed to corrupt their 
yalty; the private promiſes they allured them with to their 
vice, even to the aſſuring them, that all the penal laws 
ould be repealed. That notwithſtanding the artifices of his 
mies, and the weakneſs of his own condition, he could 
Prevail with himſelf to recal his proclamation, againſt 
eig inte his army ſuch as had not taken the oaths. He 
Nned, however, that he had ſwerved from this general 
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rule, in favour of ſome eminent abilities in command and 
conduct.” ET 

We ſhall find hereafter, that though this proclamation 
was not, recalled, it was very far from being punctually 
obſerved, | 

Preſently after, both houſes returned an anſwer to this de- 
claration, the ſubſtance whereof was as. follows: 

That it was aſtoniſhing, the king, having affirmed fo 
poſitively, that a far greater number ot papiſts 50 in their 
army than in his, ſhould not have been pleaſed to name a 
fingle inſtance: that they ſhould. have been glad of knowing 
their names, as it would have afforded mcans to remove 
thoſe of that religion, who under the profeſſion of proteſ- 
tants, might have crept into the army without their 

rivity.“ 

Then they pretended to ſhew, by ſeveral reaſons, the 
abſurdity of ſaying, that the parliament endeavoured to cor- 
rupt the loyalty of the papiſts with the promiſe of repeal- 
ing the penal laws, and alleged divers inſtances of their 
ſeverity againſt them, during the fitting of the preſent par- 
liament. 

But for a demonſtration, ſaid they, that the king a&ed 
not with flacerity, when he alleged, in his vindication, that 
he had ordered no recuſant to be received into his troops, 
and that this order was a meer illufion, they named ſeveral 
popiſh officers, who had commiſhons under the king's own 
hand, which commiſſions then remained in the hou'e of com- 
mons. Moreover, they annexed to this declaration a peti- 
tion, preſented to the king by the popiſh inhabitants ot the 
county of Lancaſter, deſiting leave to provide theinſelves 
with arms for his ſervice, and the king's anſwer granting 
their requeſt. This petition and his majeſty's anſwer, ſeem 
to me ſo decifive upon the preſent caſe, which was ſo often 
repeated, that I think they ought to be inſerted in their 
own terms. 


To the king's moſt excellent majeſty. 


The humble petition of us the inhabitants of Lancaſhire, 


whoſe names are under-written, in behalf of ourſelves, and 
divers others, being recuſants, 


Humbly ſheweth, 


* THAT whereas we, and the reſt of this county, your 
mazeſty's moſt loyal ſubjects, are diſarmed, and not ſufficicntly 
provided for the defence of your royal perſon, and our own 
families; our moſt humble ſupplication to your majeſty is, 
That we may be received into your moſt gracious protec- 
tion from violence, have our arms, taken from us, re-de- 
livered in this time of actual war, and by your majeſty's 
ſpecial directions, be enabled further to furniſh ourſelves with 
competency of weapons, for the ſecurity of your royal per— 
fon, (if we be thereto required) our cauatries and families, 
who now are, not only in danger of the common diſtur— 
bances, but allo menaced by unruly people to be robbed : 
And when, by the Almighty's aſfiſtance, your majeſty's king- 
dom ſhall be ſettled, in caſe we be again diſarmed, that a 
full value of money in lieu thereof may be reſtored .“ 


The king's anfwer. 

To our truſty and well-beloved, fir William Gerrard, baronet, 
fir Cecil Trafford, Knight, Thomas Clifton, Charles Town- 
ley, Chriſtopher Anderton, and John Clansfield, and other 
of our ſubjects, eſquires, in the county of Lancaſter, 

Charles R. 


e TRUSTY and well beloved, we greet you well. 
Whereas by reaſon of the laws and ſtatutes ot our realm, by 
which all recuſants convicted are to be without arms, your 
arms have been taken from you: fo that now, in this time 
of imminent danger, wherein there are armies raiſed againſt 
our commands, and contrary to our proclamatiqns, and are 
marching againſt us, and divers of our good ſubjects, for 
obeying our lawful commands, and oppoſing the rebellious 
proceedings of others ill affected, they are by a firong hand 
ſeized upon and impriſoned, their houſes plundered, and 
their goods taken away ; and the like is threatened to our- 
ſelves, who, as all other our ſubjects, ought to have our pro- 
tection againſt unlawful violence and force: And the laws 
made for diſarming recuſants, were made only for a proviſion 
to prevent a danger in time of peace, and were not intend- 
ed to bar you from a neceflary uſe of arms in time of actual 
war, for your own ſafety, or for the defence of our perſon 
againſt all rebels and enemies, which by your duty and 
allegiance you are bound unto; which is not, nor ever was, 
meant to be diſcharged, or taken away by any act: And 


the perſons lain on the parliament's fide, Tom, I. p. 165. BY 
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whereas, the arms which were taken from you, ought by law 
to have been kept and preſerved, to have been made uſe of 
by you in ſuch time-of open war, or. by ſuch others as you 
ſhould provide, yet tnder.the ſpecious pretence of 2 
recuſants, and perſons ill affected, your arms have been diſ- 
poſed, and .difperſcd into the hands of ſeveral perſons ill- 
affected, and for the moſt part, fomenters and exciters of the 
commotions now raiſed in this kingdom; our will and com- 
mand therefore.is, and we charge and require you, upon your 
allegiance, and as you tender the ſafety of our perſon, and 
the peace and welfare of our kingdom, That you, with all 
poſſible ſpeed, provide ſufficient arms for yourſelves, your 
ſervants, and your tenants, which we authorize and require, 
during the time.of open war raiſed againſt us, to keep and 
uſe for the defence of us, and of yourſelves, and of your 
country, againſt all-forces and -arms raiſed, or to be raiſed 
againſt us, or againſt our conſent, or contrary to our procla- 
mations, by colour of any order, or ordinance, or authority 
whatſoever : And we ſhall (according as we are bound to all 
our ſubje&s) ule our utmoſt powers for the protection of 
you and yours, againſt all injuries and violence. And when- 
Joever theſe arms which you ſhall. ſo. provide (after it ſhall 
pleaſe God to, put an end to theſe dangers and diſtractions) 
ſhall be taken away from. your, cuſtody, by reaſon of our laws 
now in force, we do hereby affure you, we will allow you 
for the ſame, ſo much 28'vou ſhall have diſpenſed in proviſion 
thereof.” EAI WY Rope Wingo hn ae | 
It is proper ta beser theſe two papers, that 


the queſtion between the King and both houſes was not whether 
the king might Iawtytly, or not, employ papiſts in his fervice, 
but whether he did really employ them? Care therefore muſt 
be taken, not to confound-the right with: the fact, the laſt 
only being the point in queſtion. Now theſe two papers 
demonſtrate, that the king actually employed. papiſts in his 
ſervice, even” at the begirming of the war, and before any 
effuſion of blood : for this petition was preſented to him, 
whilſt he was yet at Shrewſbury 5. - „ 

For a greater conviction, both houſes annexed alſo to their 
declaration, a liſt of the names of twenty-eight officers, 
colonels, licutenant-colonels, ſerjcants, majors, captains, and 
lieutenants, that were papiſts, and actually in the king's ſer— 
vice, in the carl of Newcaſtle's army. 

The king and the parliament were in this ſtate of animofity, 
when his majeſty's private friends in the houſe of commons 
moved to ſue for peace, under colour of the parhament's ina- 
bility to continue the war, after their late loſs at Edge-hill. 
'The king, on his part, to confirm the opinion his triends 
were ſtriving to infuſe into the people, that the parliament's 
army was entirely routed, and to encourage his well-wiſhers 
in London to join with thoſe in the parliament, ſent an offer 
of pardon to the cities of London and Weſtminſter ; thereby 
inſinuating to the inhabitants, that ſuch an offer could not but 
proceed from the ſuperiority he had acquired by his victory. 
He practited the ſame thing with regard to ſome other towns. 
Jt is certain, there was then a great agitation in London, 
.cauſed by the. king's friends, who under pretence of dreading 
a war, which; according: to them, was ſo unfortunately begun, 
uſed their utmoſt endeavours to induce the people openly to 
demand a peace. Againſt theſe ſecret practices, it was the 
buſineſs of ther leading men in the parliament to provide. 
And as they.:were no leſs able than their adverfarics, they 
quickly found: means to bafffe this project. Inſtead of op- 
poſing. tbe motion. to fue to the king for peace, they ſupport- 
cd it with all their power. They ſaid, “ That the parlia- 
meat had not taken arms for the ſake of going to war, but 
only to procure-a good peace, the moſt deſirable thing in the 
world : That both houles ought not to be aſhamed to make 
the firſt advances, and humbly ſue for peace to their ſovereign, 
but withal, care was to be taken, that a too great zeal tor 
peace might not be a means to leave them at the mercy of 
their enemies. That in order to make ſuch a peace as was 
neceſſary to the welfare of the kingdom, the king was to be 
told, that they were not yet redaced to the point, of being 
forced-to accept of ſuch terms as he ſhould pleaſe to impoſe, 
and therefore, if they would have a peace wherein every man 
might find his ſafety, it was neceſſary to take good meaſures 
for the continuance of the war : 'That among all the means 
which could be uſed, they ſaw none more proper, than to 
invite their brethren of Scotland to their aſſiſtance, puriuanr 
to the treaty between the two nations. Not that they aCtually 
wanted them, the parliament's affairs not being reduced to 
ſuch an extremity, that forcigner: were to be baſtily intro- 
duccd into the kingdom, but that the Scots would doubtleſs 


„le king's an wer in Ruſhworth is dated Septeniber 25, at Cheſter, 
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friends, who had flattered themſelves, that the pretended 


ſo anſwer their requeſt, as to convince the king, this refuge 
would not fail the two houſes in caſe of need: That therc|, 
they ſhould become more formidable, and if the king us, 
really defirous of a peace, he would be forced to grant it up, 
reaſonable terms, which was all that ought to be expected.“ 

As this advice was very plaufible, and beſides, propoſed 
by men in whom the majority had great confidence, it wx 
approved by the houſe. Indeed, none could be ignoran, 
that by the peace which the King had hitherto offered, aud 
which his friends moved to ſue for, could be meant only , 
peace that ſhould put him in poſſeſſion of all bis preros;. 
tives, and that his word ſhould be taken for ſecurity that he 
would abuſe them no more. But though the members gt 
the parliament doubted not that the king would grant a9 
act of oblivion, ſuch as they ſhould deſire, they did not be. 
lieve, that ſuch a peace could be advantageous to the king. 
dom, becauſe they did not believe the king's word to be 
ſufficient ſecurity. Beſides, the preſbyterians were no better 
pleaſed than they had been hitherto, with a peace which 
would of courſe reſtore epiſcopacy in all its former luſtre, 
Wherefore things not being yet brought to that ſtate, th; 
the parliament ſhould be induced to wiſh for ſuch a peace 
it was reſolved, 1. That his majeſty ſhould be addrefled (4; 
ſettling the peace of the kingdom. 2. That the prepata. 
tions of forces and other neceſſary means for defence ſhould 
be proſecuted with all vigour, if an honourable and fete 
peace might not be obtained. 3. That the Scots ſhould be 
applied to for aſſiſtance, if there ſhould be occaſion. The 
reſolutions entirely broke all the meaſures of the king“ 


victory of Edge-hill would produce ſome great effect. 
Purſuant to theſe reſolutions, the parliament took care tg 
recruit, the earl of Eſſex's army, and to that aim it was or. 
dained, that ſuch apprentices as ſhould be liſted for ſoldicts, 
ſhould reckdn the time ſpent in the wars, as part of thr 
apprenticeſhip. Whereupon great numbers of apprentice 
engaged in the parliament's ſervice. 
After that, both houſes ſent a declaration into Scotland, 
wherein they did not demand indeed an immediate aid, 
but ſaid, © That they did not doubt but the Scots would 
athit them, if there ſhould be occaſion, according to the 
the treaty of amity and alliance between the two nations, 
That therefore they deſired them to raiſe ſuch forces, as they 
ſhould think ſufficient to ſecure their own borders again! 
the attempts of the army of papiſts, levied by the carl of 
Newcaſtle in the North of England. To engage them the 
more to what they defired, they ſaid, the enemies of the 
proteſtant religion were ſo prevalent with his majeſty, that 
he had rejected all the petitions preſented to him. That 
the prefent war was for the maintenance of religion, again 
the efforts of thoſe who had projected its de ſtruction, and that 
in order to preſerve it more effectually, they had willingly 
embraced the invitation of the Scots, to a nearer degree of 
union in matters of religion and church-government, which 
they had accordingly reſolved to purſue.” 
It was now ſome months fince the Scotch commiſſioner 
refiding at London, had intimated in a memorial preſented 
to the parliament, that the Scots paſſionately defired 2 
union of the churches of England and Scotland in the ſame 
worſhip and diſcipline. As this propofition was expreſſed 
by way of wiſh only, and befides was worded in ſuch 2 
manner, that it might be underſtood, either that the Scos 
deſired the Engliſh to embrace the worſhip and diſcipline 0l 
the church of Scotland, or that they themſclves were will 
ing to conform to the church of England, the parliament 
had, in the ſame ambiguous terms, civilly anſwered, that 
they alſo wiſhed the ſame thing, and would heartily concu! 
in accompliſhing the project. This anſwer was doubilel 
framed by the leading preſbyterians, to ſerve as a corner 
ſtone, of which they hoped one day to make good uſe. But 
it was not yet time to declare their intention more openl!, 
tor fear of lofing all the church of England men that wet 
againſt the king. Probably theſe men would have bee 
alarmed, if they had clearly known, that the preibyterim 
meant to eſtabliſh their worſhip and diſcipline upon tue 
ruins of the church. | 
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For the ſame reaſons alſo, in the de. 
claration above-mentioned, both houſes, or rafher the vince 
tors, thought not proper to ſpeak more plainiy; and - 
ſay ing, that both houſes intended to purſue this unten, th 
propofition was left in all its ambiguity, though it Was ew] 
for the Scots to perceive, that in time they ſhould recoil 
ſatisfaftion. For it is not to be imagined, there were 19 
but preſbyterians in the parliament's party, though chis ma 
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. 
; be the notion ſome would give us of that party, their aim 
being to inſinuate, that the war between the king and the 
artiament Was properly a religious war, and that the par- 
| Jiament's ſole view was to deſtroy the church of England, 
and eſtabliſh preſbyteraniſm in its room. As this deſign wa 
unjuſt in itſelf, they would inter, that the war againſt the 
king was unjuſt, This reaſoning would be ſolid and con- 
vineing, were it true, that the oppoſite party to the King had 
jropoled to themſelves no other end. But as it is certain, 
the preſbyterians were not the only perſons that had caule 0 
complain ot the King, it is no lets fo, that the party ot his 
enemies confiſted not of pteſby terians alone, but alſo of a very 
eat number of church-men, who ſaw, that under colour of 
deſtroy ing preſbyterianiſm, an arbitrary power was going to 
be eſtabliſhed. It is eaſy to conceive, that theſe men were 
in- aſtected to the king, had joined with the parliament, and 
as yet were attached to their party. But it is inconceivable, 
that the preſbyterians, who at the beginning of the parlia- 
ment made fo inconſiderable a figure in both houſes, as well 
as in the Kingdom, ſhould be grown lo very numerous in the 
ſonce of two years, or that the members of the church of 
.ngland, who complained of the king's former adminiſtra- 
tion, ſhould have entirely renounced the church, and em- 
braced preſby terianiſm. It is certain therefore, though the 
preſbyterian party, conſidered as a religious party, had pre- 
vailed in the parliament, there were however in that ſame 
party conſidered as enemies to tac king, many church- 
men who had no other view than the returmation 
of the civil government, and the ſecurity, of the nation's 
liberties- Theſe were the men the parkament were to ma— 
nage ſor fear of alarming them, rill they could be engaged 
to turn preſbyterians, euher by the ſuperiority the parliament 
ſhould acquire in the courte of the war, or by the abſolute 
neceſſity they ſhould be under of relinquiſhing the people's 
liberties, or of recurring to the aſſiſtance of the Scots, which 
could not be obtained but by changing the government of 
the church. On the other hand, the church of England- 
men could not take it ill, that the parliament managed the 
Scots, ſince their aſſiſtance might happen to be ablolutely 
eceſſary. The ambiguous expreſſions therefore in the decla— 
ration, with reſpect to the union of the two churches, ſerved 
to manage all thoſe who were concerned for the parliament's 
affairs. The Scots were gladly ſuffered to think, that the 
propoſition was underſtood in the ſenſe they themſelves gave 
it, and the church of England-men were told, that the par- 
liament was properly bound to nothing, in promiſing to en- 
deavour an union, becauſe there was no more reaſon for the 
church of England to conform to that of Scotland, than for 


this to conform to that of England. That however great 


advantage would accrue from this pretended engagement, in 
that the king, from the apprehenſion of ſeeing the parlia— 
ment cloſely united with Scotland, would be induced to make 
peace upon reaſonable terms. 

Though on this occaſion, the King's enemies had gained 
{me advantage in the parliament, his friends did not think 
themſelves vanquiſhed. They plainly ſaw, that ſo long as 
both houſes ſhould be able to act with freedom, the king's 
adyerfaries would be always ſuperior, and that it was ſcarce 
poſſibly to take away this freedom, without an extraordinary 
aſſiſtance, Wherefore, whilſt men were ſtill in the agitation 
occaſioncd by the battle of Edge-hill, they ſent the king 
word, that if he would appear betore London with his army, 
they did not queſtion, ſuch commotions would be raiſed in 
the city, as would turn to his advantage, in which his friends 
would not fail to exert themſelves to the utmoſt of their 
power. This made him reſolve to march to London. To 
that end, he ordered a body of horſe to go forward, who 
advancing to Reading, the parliament's troops, quartered 
there, were ſeized with ſuch a terror, that they entirely 
abandoned the place, and the king came thither ſoon after 
with his army. Both houſes were alarmed when they heard 
the king was within thirty miles of London, So, whether 
for that reaſon, or with deſign to amuſe him, they ſent and 
deſired a ſafe-conduct for a committee of lords and com- 
mons to attend his majeſty with a petition for peace, pur- 
ſuant to a reſolution taken ſome days before. The king 
granted a ſafe-conduct for the committee, excepting only fir 
John Evelyn, becauſe he was proclaimed traitor 5, In the 
mean time, both houſes had advice that the earl of Eſſex 
Was marching towards London with the utmoſt ſpecd. For 


This committee conſiſted of Algernon Percy, earl of Northumberland, 
hiho Herbert, earl of Pembroke, the lord Wenman, Mr. Pierrepont, and 
| ur John Hippeſley. Ruſhworth, tom. V. p. 57. 

Part of colonel Hollis's regiment were quartered there, who made a 
| "'g0rous defence, but would, in all probability, have been moſt of them cut 


, it the lord Brook's and colonel Hampden's regiment had not come to 
| Number 111. 
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this cauſe they were in no haſte to ſend the committee to 
the King, on pretence of his ſcrupling to admit Evelyn. It 
1s hard to conceive why the king, who could not be igno- 
rant, that the execution of his project depended upon expe- 
dition, ſtayed long enough at Reading to give the carl of 
Eſſex time to come to London as ſoon as himſelf. How- 
ever this be, he marched the 11th of November to Cole— 
brook, fifteen miles from London. Mean while the earl of 
Eſſex's army arrived about the ſame time, in the neighbour- 
hood of London. But whether it was not rcady foon 
enough, or the parhament was alarmed, the committee was 
ſent to his majeſty the lame day, with a very humble peti— 
tion, to appoint a place for the treaty. The king returned a 
gracious aniwer to the petition, tellifying, he wiſhed for 
nothing more than a peace, and to that end, was content to 
enter into a treaty. The committee returning to London 
with this anſwer, the parlizment immediately ſent orders to 
their forces not to exerciſe any hollility, But preſently af- 
ter the departure of the committee, the king began to march 
towards Brentford, which is but ſeven miles from London, 
and arriving there the 12th in the morning, attacked the 
town, where ſome of the parliament's troops were quartered, 
and became maſier ot it, after ſome reſiſtance *, Immedi— 
ately after he ſent a mcetlige to both houſes to inform them, 
that ſince his anſwer to their petition laſt night, he had re- 
ceived advice, that the earl of Effex was drawing his forces 
out of London towards him, which had obliged him to 
march to Brentford : that however he was ſtill defirous of 
peace, and expected their committee at Brenttord that night, 
or early the next morning. 

The carl of Itlex's army was indeed arrived near Lon- 
don the jth, and the carl himſelf was actually in the houſe 
of peers the 12th, during the affaulr of Brentford, Where— 
upon both houſes ordered the lord-mayor to ſend out the 
train-bands, to Join with the carl oi Eflex's army, and by 
that it became much {up<i:or to the king's a. "The ſame 
day the gencral made the necetlary preparations for battle; 
but the king not thinking fit to expect him, retired towards 
King ſton. | 

The parliament complained, the king had deceived them 
under the talte thew of deſiring to treat of a peace, fince 
immediately after the departure ot the committee, he marched 
to ſurprize Brentford. The king juſtified himſelf two ways. 
He faid firſt, thut not only there was no truce agreed upon, 
but none fo much as defired, Sgcondly, that after the com- 
mittee's departure, he received certain information, that the 
carl of Eflex had ſent forces to Kingſton, Acton, and other 
places, to furround him, which had obliged him to advance 
to Brentford, The former of theſe reaſons was the beſt, 
tor there being no ceſſation of arms, he might juſtly take all 
advantages as he thought proper. But he infilted the leaſt 
upon this, for being diſappointed, he would not have it ap- 
pear that his deſign was to become maſter of London, or at 
leaſt to raiſe commotions there in his favour, for fear of ex- 
poſing his friends to a ftrict inquifition. The latter was 
not of the ſame force. For it he was afraid of being ſur— 
rounded at Colcbrook, he did not avoid that inconvenience, 
by advancing eight miles nearer London. He rather made 
it greater by that march, unleſs he advanced with defign to 
attack the enemy, which did not appear by his conduct. 

The king is furniſhed with another reaſon, not contained 
in a fort of manifeſto, publiſhed by himſelf on this occaſion. 
Prince Rupert, it is ſaid, had advanced to Hounflow with 
the horſe, without the king's order, and when there, was 
informed that the parliament had ſent forces to Kingſton, 
Acton, and other places: fo, finding he was going to be 
ſurrounded, ſent to the king to defire him to advance with 
his infantry to diſengage him. This reaſon to me feems ſo 
very weak, that I ſhould think it needleſs to refute it, if it 
did not come from the illuſtrious author of the hiſtory of 
thoſe times. I will not ſay, that it does not much redound 
to prince Rupert's honour to aftirm, he had advanced with- 
our the king's order with his cavalry, which too is not very 
likely. But firſt, if the prince did think himſelf in danger, 
it was much eaſier for him to retire to the king, than for 
the King to march to his relief. Secondly, what probabi- 
lity was there, that the parliament's forces, which are ſup- 
poſed to have been detached to ſurround the prince, ſhould 
poſt themſelves between him and the king ? Thirdly, the 
carl of Eſſex's army came near London but that very day, 


their relief, and maintained a fierce and bloody fight till night, wherein 
many were · ſlain, others driven into the river, and many taken priſoners, 80 
that they quitted the town in the night, and the king poſſeſſed it. Rufh— 
worth, tom. V. p. 59. Whitelock, p. 65. 

» The whole army, of horſe and foot, conſiſted of about twenty-four 


thouſand men. Idem, p. 66, 
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and was not in condition to march ten or twelve miles farther 
to attack the prince. 

It is therefore extremely probable, that the king, when 
he left Oxford, intended to ſurprize London, or hoped that 
his friends would ſo manage, that he ſhould be received 
there without oppoſition, before the carl of Eſſex could ar- 
rive. But he either loſt too much time at Reading, or was 
prevented by the earl's expedition. Nevertheleſs, fince he 
was not ignorant that the parliament's forces were now very 
near London, one cannot well fee what it fignified to at- 
tack Brentford, unleſs it was to brave the parliament, or 
having firſt deſigned to give battle he had altered his mind 
upon hearing that the train-bands of London were ſent 
out to join the earl of Eſſex. Be this as it will, having 
miſſed his aim, he was forced to frame reaſons to colour his 
attack of Brentford, and to try to perſuade the people, it 
was done only in his own defence. After all, it is very 
likely, that when he ſent back the committee from Cole- 
brook, he was determined to march to Brentford, and was 
not ſorry the parliament amuſed themſelves with the hopes 
of a treaty. At leaſt, the reaſons he alleged in his vindica- 
tion did not prove the contrary. 

The war continued all the winter in ſeveral parts of the 
kingdom, there being ſcarce a county free from it. My de- 
ſign is not to deſcend to the particulars of all the ſkirmiſhes 
and conflicts during the war. Such circumſtances may be 
agrecable to the Engliſh, who are acquainted with the fitu- 
ation of the places, or concerned for the honour of thoſe 
who ſignalized themſelves on theſe occaſions. But foreigners, 
for whom I write, being little concerned, I ſhall confine my- 
ſelf briefly to relate ſome of the principal actions. 

In the beginning of December, the car! of Newcaſtle, who 
had levied an army for the king in the northern parts, began 
his march towards York. He was ſtopped at the paflage 
of the river Tees, which parts the biſhopric of Durham 
from Yorkſhire, by young Hotham, who had with him a 
detachment of the little army commanded by the Lord Fair- 
fax in that county for the parliament : but the earl forced 
the paſſage, and came to York, with about eight thou- 
fand men. ; 

There were likewiſe during the winter, in the ſame coun- 
ty, two pretty warm actions. The firſt at Tadcaſter, where 
the lord Fairfax was intrenched, and where he was attacked 
by the carl of Newcaſtle, who, after an obſtinate diſpute, 
was obliged at laſt to retreat. The ſecond was at Gifborough, 
where fir Hugh Cholmley defeated fix hundred of the King's 
party, commanded by colonel Slingſby, who was taken pri- 
ſoner with a great number of his men. 

Some days after, fir Thomas Fairfax the general's ſon, 
attacked the town of Lecds, defended by fir William Savil 
with fifteen hundred men, carried it by ſtorm, and took five 
hundred priſoners. Theſe were the moſt remarkable actions 
in the north, during the winter that followed the firſt cam- 
paign. 

In the ſouth, ſir William Waller, commander for the par— 
liament, blew up Farnham-caſtle, and made the garriſon pri— 
ſoners of war. Shortly after he took Wincheſter, and then 
Chicheſter, after an eight days ſiege. 

In the midland counties, feveral notable actions, though 
little deciſive, were alſo performed. The zth of December, 
Wilmot commillarv-gcneral of the king's horſe, the lord 
Digby, and others, attacked the town of Marlborough, for- 
tified by the parliament, where was a numerous garriſon. 
The town being carricd by ſtorm, was plundered and burnt, 
and about a thouſand of the garriſon ſlain and taken pri- 
ſoners. 

February the ſecond, prince Rupert took Cirenceſter by 
ſtorm, and made twelve hundred priſoners *. 

March the firſt, the lord Brooke attacked ſome of the 
king's forces intrenched in the cloſe of the cathedral of Litch- 
field, and was there ſlain ; but after his death his men car- 
ried the cloſe. 

The 19th of the ſame month, a battle was fought at Salt- 
heath near Stafford, which was maintained on both ſides four 
hours, till at laſt Spencer Compton carl of Northampton, who 


commanded the king's forces, being flain, the parliament's 


troops became victorious. 


The ſame day fir William Waller ſurprized the lord Her- 


bert, who was beſieging Gloceſter, killed five hundred of his 
men, and took above a thouſand priſoners. After that, he 


v Among whom were Warnford and Petty-place, (two gentlemen of 
good quality and fortune near that town) and Mr, George, who ſerved 
for that borough. Above two hundred were flain. Clarendon, tom, II. 


22 "Tis battle was fought on Bradocdown near Leſkard. The chief of 


took Chepſtow in Monmouthſhire, and then the town 4; 
Monmouth itſelf. | 

I proceed now to what paſſed in the weſtern counties fro 
the beginning of the war to March the next year 1643. 4 
the war was always very ſharp in thoſe parts, and as the fu. 
riority was there obſtinately diſputed, it will be neceſtas 
for the better underſtanding theſe events, to give a particu; 
account of what paſled in theſe counties. | 

From the time the king was at Beverly, after havi«, 
failed in his attempt upon Hull, he ſent the marquiz , 
Hertford into the weſt, to try to raiſe a party capable 90 
give the parliament's forces a diverſion. He granted him; 
commiſſion to command all the weſtern parts, and the mar. 
quis made fir Ralph Hopton his general of horſe. Tz, 
marquis being come into Somerſetſhire, fixed his quattes 
at Bath, where he could raiſe but few men, by rcafyn 4; 
the vigilance of the committee of the militia, who greg 
obſtructed his levies. At laſt the carl of Bedford, u. 
commanded in thoſe parts for the parliament, having draus 
together much more numerous forces than were thoſe of th, 
king, the marquis of Hertford was obliged to retire int 
Wales. He ſent however fir Ralph Hopton with about cn 
hundred and fifty horſe into Cornwall, to endeavour to gt, 
that county to the King's intereſt, The carl of Bedard 
neglected to purſue this little troop, not doubting but tt, 
committee of the militia would be able to diſperſe them, an, 
went and joined the carl of Eſſex. This paſſed betore tl; 
battle of Edge-hill. 

Hopton was well received in Cornwall, and ſeconded 1» 
fir Bevil Greenvil, a Corniſh gentleman, who fo ordered! 
that the county declared for the king. Then Hopton (rc; 
together three thouſand of the train-bands, and march.4 
towards Lanceſton, from whence they chaſed the committee a 


the militia, who had aſſembled ſome troops. But endeavour. 


ing to lead theſe train-bands into Devonſhire, they refuſe 
to march out of their county. For which reaſon he diſmifſ:g 
them, having firſt driven the committee from the little tg; 
of Saltaſh, 

Mean while, with the aſſiſtance of the gentlemen of “ 
county, he found means to levy fifteen hundred regular troo, 
with whom he became abſolute maſter of all Cornwall, . 
even made incurſions into Devonſhire. 

The parliament having intelligence of Hopton's progs 
in Cornwall, ordered all their forces in Dorſet and Som: {+ 
to join with thoſe of Devon, and gave the command of this 
army to Henry Grey earl of Stamford. The carl heading 
theſe troops, ſent Ruthen a Scotchman governor of h. 
mouth, with a detachment into Cornwall. He was no ſoon 
there, but was met by fir Ralph Hopton, who. pur him 
rout, killed many of his men, and took above twelve hundred 
priſoners. Ruthen, after his defeat, retired to Saltaſh, where 
he endeavoured to fortify himſelf, and the carl of Stanford 
threw himſelf into Taviſtock *, 

Hopton taking advantage of the terror he had firuch in 
to the parliamentarians, divided his forces into two boilics; 
with one of which he marched towards Ruthen, and ber 
him out of Saltaſh, and thereby remained again maſter 0 
Cornwall. The other body moved towards Taviſtoch, which 
the carl of Stamford alſo quitted, and retiring to Plymouth, 
enabled Hopton with the more eaſe to fix quarters in Devon: 
ſhire. But ſhortly after, both parties having agrced to ob 
ſerve an exact neutrality in the two counties of Devon and 
Cornwall, in order to remove the war into other parts, Hop- 
ton retired with his forces into Cornwall. 

Having related the principal military actions of the b. 
campaign, and the following winter, it will be necctlary © 
mention ſome other things, which indeed flowed from th 
war, but were not decided by arms. | 

Money being the ſinews of war, it is not ſtrange the Kill 
and the parliament ſhould do their utmoſt to raiſe all the 
could. But the wonder is, that they ſhould upbreid ca 
other with the expedients uſed to that end. According 
the laws of the land, the king cannot levy money upon 
ſubject, without conſent of parliament ; but it is no leis c. 
tain, that the parliament cannot impoſe taxes without tf 
royal aflent. Taxes are laid by acts, to which the 5% 
and both houſes muſt neceſſarily give their approvat's 
But what is to be done when the King and parliament a. 
at war with one another? Neither of them, according, 
the laws, muſt levy money upon the people, and tach 


1 4. his Forth 
the Corniſh gentlemen that helped fir Ralph Hopton to raiſ- bis f | 
were fir Bevil Greenvil, fir Nicholas StMning, John Arunde!, 4 , 
* jo . : - a 5 „100 
Trevanion, all four members of parliament, Clarendon, ton, **Þ 
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will be almoſt impoſſible to wage war, or clſe both mull 
be left at liberty to raiſe it, without regarding, each other's 
conſent. , This was what the King and the parliament prac- 
tiſed, and yet they reproached one another with breach of 
the laws. If we believe the authors who writ in favour of 
the king, his majeſty had no other money than what he was 
ſupplied with voluntarily by gift or loan). It he ſometimes 
taxed the counties in his power, it was always with the 
conſent of the inhabitants. But this is a kind of artifice to 
deccive the reader. For it means nothing more, than that 
ſome of the leading men of the town or county were gained, 
by whom it was reſolved to give the king ſuch a ſum, alter 
which it would have been in vain for the reſt to oppoſe it, 
or refuſe to pay their ſhare. The parliament proceeded 
in much the ſame manner. They demanded for the main- 
renance of the war contributions, which they termed volun- 
tary, but which were very far from being ſo. This very 
clearly appeared in an ordinance of the 29th of November, 
for afſembling ſuch as had not freely contributed. The 
king, conſidering this ordinance as an expreſs breach of the 
law, iflued out a proclamation, enjoining all his ſubjects 
not to ſubmit to it. He publiſhed another of the fame na- 
ture, to command all perſons not to execute the ordinance 
of parliament for paying tunnage and poundage to the two 
houſes. All this was found upon the laws, requiring the 
royal aſſent for the im, ofition of taxes. Bur ſuch were the 
times, that a ſtrict obſervance of the laws was become im- 
practicable, The parliament anſwered this laſt proclama- 


tion, not by acknowledging, the laws were violated by their _cerving. 


ordinance, but by ſaying, that the ſtatute urged by the king, 
was made to hinder the king from unj.ting any tax, .with- 
out the conſent of both houtes, and not to vivelt the parlia- 
ment of a right to impoſe what they thought proper. Ir is 
eaſy to perceive, that this was only a cavil, lünce the King's 
conſent was no leis necetlary for impoſing a tax, than that 
of both houſes. Or rather, they had no right, neither the 
one nor the other ſeparately, if the laws had been kept tO. 
And yet the king, in the next February, publiſhed another 
proclamation, ordering that tae cuſtoms upon goods im- 
ported, ſhould be paid him at Oxford, which, in all appear- 
ance was not performed. This ſubject ſo often returns, 
not only with reſpect to levies of money, but alſo with re— 
gard to every thing enjoined ſeparately by the king or both 
houſes, that it will not be amiſs to have ſome knowledge of 
the principles of both parties, in order to avoid paſling a 
wrong judgment *, 

Ever fince the beginning of this parliament, the king had 
conſtantly profeſſed a ſtrict adherence ro the laws of the 
land. This he perpetually oppoſed to the conduct and pre- 
tenſions of the parliament. When the war was begun, he 
pretended in the like manner, that the laws were to be ob- 
terved with the fame ſtrictneſs as in full peace. It is very 
viſible, how advantageous to him this principle was. Ac- 
cording to the law, the two houſes could raiſe neither men 
vor money, much leſs employ them againſt their ſovereign ; 
for he always ſuppoſed the war was only defenfive on his 
part. He found therefore no better way to reſtore the pub- 
hc tranquility than to adhere to the laws, on the obſcr- 
vance whereof depended the nation's happineſs. Nothing 
was truer than this principle, taken in general, and inde- 
pendently of the particular cafe the kingdom was in. But, 
as the king himſelf owned, the laws being only an empty 
name, 1f not kept, and the cxecutive power being lodged in 
the King's hand, the point was to know, Whether the king 
could be relied upon for the diſcharge of this truſt, after 
what had paſſed the fifteen firſt years of his reign ? There 
lay the difficulty of the queſtion between the king and the 
parliament ; to ſolve which the king offered only his bare 
word, whereon the parliament could not, or would not, re- 
ly. It is therefore evident, that when the king urged the 
laws in his behalf, he ſaid nothing that in the leaſt preju- 
diced the parliament's claims. The thing was not to know, 


Whether the laws aſcribed ſuch or ſuch prerogatives to the 
F lovercign ? The parliament did not deny it : but the quel- 


tion was to know, Whether the king was to be truſted 


Vith the executive power, after what had paſſed? So the 


bo And by theſe means, ſays the lord Clarendon, the king was able to pay 
foot, though it amounted to above z30ool. weekly, Tom. II. p. 67. 
* According to ſome authors, the parliament raiſed in all upon the nati- 


oa, during the courſe of the civil war and afterwards, above ninety-five mil- 


dus, five hundred and twelve thouſand pounds. And, according to Mr. 


ler, there was levied, from the year 1641 to 1647, above forty mil- 


"3 in money, and money-worth. See Hiſt. of Taxes p. 289, 207. In 


E March 1642, they made an ordinance for raiſing thirty- four thouſand, one 
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whole difficulty conſiſted in knowing, by what means the 
execution of theſe fame laws, agreed to by both parties, 
might be ſecured, The king carefully avoided the exami- 
nation of this point, whether the people had a right to de— 
mand ſecurity of him, and uſed his utmoſt endeavours to re— 
duce the diſpute to this, Whether this or that were enjoined 
by the laws?“ This is the ruling principle in all his papers, 
without one exception, 

On the other hand, the parliament were no leſs embar- 
rafled, It is true, they clearly ſhewed, the king had abuſed 
his prerogatives, whilſt he fully enjoyed them, and froin 
thence inferred, it was neceſſary to reduce his power within 
certain bounds. But they ſuppoſed, that in order to reduce 
him within theſe bounds, there was no other way than to 
rip hin entirely of this fame power, by depriving him of 
the command of the militia, and ſome other prerogatives, 
The queltion in this reſpe& was therefore, Whether it was 
poittble to find expedients, which being added to the King's 
word and oath, might ſecure to the nation their liberties, 
zut the two houſes induſtriouſly avoided to enter upon that 
queſtion. They were contented to ſuppoſe, without al- 
iepging any poſitive proof, that the king had taken up 
arms to deſtroy the privileges of the people and parliament, 
and conſequently the war was but defenſive on their part. 
3y that they pretended to vindicate their daily manifeſt 
breaches_of the laws, repreſenting them as ablolutcly ne— 
cellary tofattain the end they propoſed to themſelves, of ſet- 
tling thy peace of the kingdom. One can ſcarce help per- 
f in this conduct, the aim of certain men, who la— 
boured to render an accommodation impracticable, the bet- 
ter to execute the project of altering the government of the 
church, to which a peace would have brought inſuperable 
obltacles. Could the king have prevailed with himſelf to 
content to that change, expedients would not have been 
wanted to adjuſt the other points. We ſhall be convinced 
of this hereafter, when we come to ſee the ditficultics of the 
peace reduced, as I may lay, to this ſingle article. 

The king, as I -faid, had ſent the carl of Newcaſtle into 
the north, to gain to his party the biſhopric of Durham, 
with the countics of Northumberland, Cumberland, and 
Weſtmorcland, and to levy an army. The earl happily exe- 
cuted the King's deſign. He ſo managed, that theſe four 
countics entered into ailociation to furnith him at the com- 
mon expence, wita men and money, ſo that he raiſed an 
army of eig thouſand men. But at the ſame time, he 
taught the king's enemies o form the like aflociations, 
which perhaps they would never have thought of. As foon 
as the parliament was informed of this atluciation, they or- 
dered the like to be entered into by the counties that owned 
their authority, and appointed generals to command their 
forces. The lord Fairtax was made general of Yorkſhire, 
fir William Brercton of Cheſhire, fir William Waller of 
Hampfhire, the lord Grey of Lancaſhire, major-general 
Brown of Berkſhire, the earl of Denbigh of Shropſhire, 2 
colonel Middleton of Wales, and the carl of Mancheſter of 
Eſlex, and the countics adjoining, called the eaſtern. coun- 
ties, namely, Eſſex, Cambridge, Ifle of Ely, Hertford, Nor- 
folk, Suffolk, and the city of Norwich“. By means of 
theſe aſſociations, the parliament had forces always ready, 
who indeed were defigned only for the defence of the aſſo— 
ciated counties, but were however employed ſometimes in 
other ſervices. 'The king frequently tried to prevent theſe 
aſſociations in counties where he Knew he had a great num- 
ber of friends, as for inſtance, in Kent, and ſome others. 
But when both houſes perceived the king's practices were 
like to prevail in any of the counties where they were ſupe— 
rior, they obliged them to aſſociate with others, and furniſh 
their quota, 

Befides theſe aſſociates between the counties of the ſame 
party, there were allo at the beginning of the war, private 
agreements between neighbouring counties of different par- 
ties, to obſerve, between them, an exact neutrality. Theſe 
agreements were founded on the common advantages of the 
contracting counties, as they removed the war from their 
own doors, and ſettled a mutual commerce between them, 
which they could not well be without, I have given an 


hundred and ciglit pounds, thirteen ſhillings per week, Ruſhworth, tom. 
V. p. 150. | | 

It is more likely that it was his fon Baſil lord Fielding, for the earl his 
father was in arms for the king, and lain at Broxingham in April 1643, but 
Baſil was in arms for the parhament, 

b Theſe were aſterwards generally called the aſſociated counties. 
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inſtance in the counties of Devon and Cornwall. The like 
agreement was made between the two parties in Yorkſhire 
and Cheſhire. But the parliament refuſed to authoriſe theſe 
private agreements, becauſe they were too advantageous to 
tue king, who in the end would have been able, by that 
means, to aſſemble all his forces in one place, whereas he was 
obliged to diſperſe them throughout the whole kingdom. 
Beſides, the king's party had ſo well managed his concerns, 
that theſe agreements were made only in places where it was 
for his advantage; as for example, in Yorkſhire, where the 
ſole view was to ſtop the inroads of the garriſon of Pontfret 
caſtle, which very much annoyed the city of York. 

The king retiring to Oxford, after the Brentford affair, 
carried thither the priſoners taken at Brentford and Edge— 
hill. Within a few days after his return, he granted to fir 
Robert Heath a commiſhon of oyer and terminer, to try 
ſome of the priſoners, among whom was captain John Lil- 
burn, who with ſome others, was condemned to die, for 
being taken in arms againſt the king. The parliament having 
notice of this ſentence before its execution, declared, that it 
any priſoner of war ſhould be put to death at Oxford or elſe- 
where, they would inflict the hike puniſhment upon fuch 
priſoners as were or ſhould be taken hereafter, This decla- 
ration ſaved the lives of the condemned, the king not think- 
ing proper to expole his officers to the ſame fate. 

[1642-3] Though the meaſures of the King's friends to 
oblige the parliament to make peace were broken, as I faid, 
they were not diſcouraged. As the king, after the buſineſs of 
Brentford, had fortified Reading, and lett there a ftrong gar- 
riſon, they pretended, the inhabitants of London had cauſe to 
be extremely alarmed at their neighbourhood. So under colour 
of preventing the danger, they drew a petition, to which 
they procured as many hands as poſhble, to defire leave of 
both houſes to preſent to the king ſome propofitions, which 
he might conſent to with honour. Many of the inhabitants 
of Weſtminſter, and of the pariſhes of St. Martin's and Co- 
vent-Garden, known to be the king's adherents, prepared 
alſo the like petition. It was a very uncommon thing, and 
of dangerous conſequence, for private perſons, without the 
interpoſition or approbation of the magiltrates, to take upon 
them to make overtures of peace to the King. Accordingly, 
che parliament would not receive their petition, nay, order- 
ed that the authors ſhould be brought to juſtice. Probably, 
they did not expect the parliament would uſe their mediation 
for a peace: but in publiſhing this petition, wherein they 
called themſelves the richeſt and moſt conſiderable inhabi— 
tants of London, their aim was to inſinuate to the people, 
that the honeſt part of the citizens wiſhed for peace upon 
more moderate terms than the parliament, but were reſtrain- 
ed by the magiſtrates. The two houſes fully perceiving the 
motives of the petition, ordered it ſo that the mayor, alder- 
men, and common-council.of London, ſent a very humble 
pctition to the king, whercin they took care to clear them- 
telves from all diſloyalty, and expreſſed an earneſt deſire of 
peace, To that purpoſe, they beſought his majeſty to re- 
turn to his parliament, accompanied with his royal, not mar- 
tial, attendance ; that wharſoever was amiſs in church and ſtate 
might be reformed by the advice of both houſes, and ſuch a 
peace obtained, as ſhould be for the honour of his majeſty, 
and the welfare of his ſubjects. This petition ſhewed, that 
the ciry of London defired no other peace than what the par- 
filament ſhould agree upon with the King. It had this advan- 
rage of the firſt, that it came from the mayor and common- 
council, whereas the other was ſubſcribed only by private 
hands, 

The king was really perſuaded, that the Londoners defi- 
red and would accept of ſuch a peace as he ſhould be pleaſed 
to grant, but that the magiſtrates, in concert with the par- 
liament, did their utmoſt to prevent it. This petition being 
preſented to him the 1oth of January 1642-3, he returned 
a very gracious anſwer, and gave it in writing to the com- 
mittee of aldermen. He ſaid, That he never entertained 
any miſapprchenſion of the loyalty of his city of London, or 
of the inhabitants in general : but could not ſay the ſame 
with regard to their magiſtrates, and particularly alderman 
Pennington, their pretended lord-mayor, and two or three 
more ©, who endeavoured, with all their power, to prevent 
the people, and excite them to rebellion. Then he enume- 
rated all the outrages exerciſed at London upon himſelf and 
the laws, and affured, he was ready to return to them, when 
they ſhould be in a fit poſture to receive him with honour 


© Ven, Foulk, and Manwaring, are named by the king. 

The carl ſays, in one of his papers, “ That the parliament had had, for 
many months, great numbers under their pay, both Engliſh, French, and 
other nations, whom, at the time of their inrolment, and ever ſince, they 
did know to have been profeſſed papiſts: whereas, it was notorioutly known, 
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and ſafety, and had apprehended the diſturbers of the public 
peace, that they might be proceeded againſt by courſe of 
law, as guilty of high-treaſon.” The king greatly flattered 
himſelf with reſpect to his papers, which he readily believed 
to be unanſwerable. But the wonderful effects he hoped from 
thence did not always anſwer his expectations. In this belicf, 
when he delivered his anſwer in writing to the committee of 
aldermen, he told them, it was his defire, that it ſhould be 
read publicly at a common-hall and before the people. The 
lord-mayor, with the conſent of both houſes, willingly gave 
his majeſty this ſatisfaction, and his anſwer was accordingly 
read in public. But the parliament had ſent a committee of 
lords and commons to be prefent at the reading, and alter. 
wards to reject the king's anſwer. This did Mr. Pym, one 
of the committee, in a ſet ſpeech, the deſign whereof was to 
ſhew, that the king's whole anſwer was full of ſcandalous 
and injurious aſperſions upon the city and parliament. So 
the king had little reaſon to be ſatisfied with the ſucceſs of 
his anſwer, on which however he had much depended, 
imagining it would be capable of ſowing diſcord between the 
people of London and the magiſtrates. 

Some days after, the king ſent to the ſheriffs of London a 
declaration, grievouſly complaining of Pym's ſpeech, and of 
the publication of a pamphlet in the city in his name, as it 
he retracted his former promiſes. He required alſo the maf- 
ter and wardens of the ſeveral companies of the city, t 
ſummon all their members, and read this declaration wich 
his fore-mentioned anſwer, publicly 1n their ſeveral halls. He 
declared that Ifaac Pennington not being regularly elected 
according to their charter, or lawfully admitted, could not 
be looked upon as lord-mayor of London, and ordered the 
ſheriffs to commit him to ſafe cuſtody, with ſome other 
aldermen. But the parliament perceiving, the King's aim 
was to incite the people of London againſt their magiſtrates, 
commandcd the ſheriffs not to execute the order, 

As the king frequently ſent private agents to London, to 
correſpond with his friends there, and to be fully informed of 
what paſled in the city and parliament, both houſes thought 
proper, in order to render this practice more difficult to de- 
clare, that all perſons coming from the King's quarters to 
London without a ſafe- conduct, ſhould be treated as ſpies. 

During the winter before the opening of the ſecond cam- 
paign, the conteſt about the number of papiſts in the ſervice 
of the king and of the parliament was renewed, on occaſion 
of ſome papers publiſhed by the carl of Newcaſtle, and the 
lord Fairfax againſt each other. 'The earl of Newcaſtle, did 
not deny that he had papiſts in his army; but maintained, 
they were few in number, and beſides, 'it was lawful to 
employ them, fince it was not becauſe of their religion, but 
for their loyalty. On the other hand, he affirmed, there 
were great numbers in the parliament's army, and appealed 
for the truth of what he ſaid to their muſter-rolls. I con- 
feſs this proof to me ſeems of no weight. For befides that 
theſe rolls were not publiſhed, and conſequently not caly to 
be examined, probably the religion of the ofticers and fol- 
diers was not ſpecified l. However, the king and the cal 
of Newcaſtle openly aſſerted, there were many papiſts in the 
parliament's army. The carl of Clarendon has advanced the 
ſame thing: but in all their writings, there is not a fingle 
catholic named ; whereas the parliament produced lifts of 
popiſh officers in the king's ſervice, with their names, quality, 
and employs. Befides, it is eaſy to ſee, that the King, se- 
cording to his principles and behaviour to the papiſts, from 
the beginning of his reign, made no ſcruple to employ them, 
and that they themſelves could expect ſome advantage 11 
ſerving him. But what intereſt the parliament could have 
to employ catholics, or what advantage could accrue to thei! 
from that ſervice, does not ſo clearly appear. Nevertheleis, 
the imputation perpetually caſt upon him afterwards of nhav- 
ing popiſh armies, becauſe he refuſed not the aſſiſtance ct 
papiſts, and the conſequence drawn from thence, that h 
deſign was to deſtroy the proteſtant religion, muſt be deemed 
a very great aggravation, and a mere calumny. to render ins 
king odious. 1 

Since the queen was in Holland, ſhe had not been 16% 
She laboured effectually to procure the king? officers, arils, 
and ammunition, which was facilitated by the prince 0 
Orange her ſon-in-law's credit. September 1642, both 
houſes ſent an agent, Walter Strickland, to the Hague, d 
complain to the ſtates-general of the preparations maki"s 
in Holland for the king, and of the ſupplies that were 5 


: f bs. nd 
that before this courſe was taken on the otger party, his mayeity and bi 
miniſters did not admit to, nor continue any ſoldiers in pay, e Fo 


ſuſpected to be that way inclined, or did refute the oaths of ategianee * 
ſupremacy.” Ruſhworth, tom, V. p. 80. 
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um But Strickland was received very coldly, by reaſon of 
him. 


de prince of Orange's credit in the aſſembly of the ſtates. 
3 the ſtates-general did not conſider him as a public 
ee. becauſe Latens the parliament had never ſent 
were, abroad in their own name. They were contented 
_ fore to depute one of the members of their aſſembly, to 
ve what he had to ſay. Strickland put into their hands a 
orien from the parliament, to this effect : : 
"A That the lords and commons underſtood by an inter- 

ted letter of the lord Digby's, that he had addreſſed him- 
I to the prince of Orange, and by his countenance and help 
x e proviſion of great quantities of ordnance, powder, arms, 
por Here other ſorts of warlike proviſion: and the ſaid 
— the bettet to encourage divers commanders of Eng- 
ſiſh regiments in the ſervice of the ſtates, to reſort to the 
king's aid againſt the parliament, had promiſed to reſerve 
their places for them in their abſence, 

« That they could not believe, this was done by any au- 
thority of the ſtates, conſidering the great help they had 
received from England, when they lay under the heavy op- 
-effion of their princes. Neither could they think, that 
hey would be forward to help to make thoſe ſlaves, who had 
been uſeful and aſſiſtant in making them freemen : or that 
they would forget, that the troubles and dangers of them 
both iflued from the ſame fountain, and that thoſe who were 
ſet at work to undermine religion and liberty in England, 
were the ſame, which by open force had ſought to do the 
ike 1 low-countries. 
RE it could not be unknown to them, that the je- 
ſuitical faction had corrupted the King's counſels, and the 
conſcience of a great part of the clergy, plotted to deſtroy 
the parliament, raiſed a cruel rebellion in Ircland, endeavoured 
to divide the king from his parliament and people, and by 
falſe flanders incenſed his majeſty ſo, as that he had reſolved 
to ſet up his ſtandard, and draw his {word for the deſtruction 
of his people, whom by the laws and conſtitution of the king- 
dom he is bound to preſerve and protect. 

« That the queſtion was not, whether the king ſhould enjoy 
the ſame prerogative and power which belonged to former 
kings his predeceflors ; but whether that prerogative and 


7 power ſhould be employed to the defence or the ruin of the 


wy it could not be denied, but that it would be more 
honour and wealth, ſafety and greatneſs to his majeſty, in 
concurring with his parliament, than in the courſe he was 
in ; but that his counſellors looked more upon the prevail- 
ing of their own party, than upon any of thoſe great advan- 
tages, which he might obtain by joining with his people. 

{© That both houſes had lately expreſſed ſo earneſt inch- 
nations to a national love and amity with the United Provin- 
ces, that they had petitioned his majeſty, that they might be 
joined with them in a more near and ſtrait league and union: 
and they could not but expect ſome returns from them of the 
like expreſſions ; therefore defired, that they would be fo far 
from blowing the fire which began to Kindle amongſt them, 
that they would rather endeavour to quench it by ſtrengthen- 
ing and encouraging them, who had no other deſign but not 
to be deſtroyed, and to preſerve their religion. 

This declaration was long neglected, the ſtates-general not 
vouchſafing to return any anſwer. At length, Strickland 
having preſented it to the ſtates of Holland, they promiſed 
to obſerve a ſtrict neutrality, and ingaged the province of 
Zcaland to take the ſame reſolution. They even arreſted ſome 
ſhips laden with ammunition and ſoldiers for the king. Then 
the ſtates- general could no longer help taking notice of the 
parliament's declaration, and returned in anſwer : “ That 
they would expreſly forbid every body to tranſport any wea- 


pons or warlike ammunition into England, and would gladly 


employ their mediation for putting an end to the troubles.” 
But this could not hinder the indirect . that were 
ſent to the king, by reaſon of the prince of Orange's great 
credit. During the winter, general King, a Scotchman, 
brought his majeſty ordnance and ammunition , and general 
Goring brought over ſome Engliſh officers that were in the 
ſervice of the ſtates. It is true, that from time to time the 
Engliſh ſhips ſeized ſome of thoſe veſſels that were ſent to 
the king. Strickland made frequent complaints of the ſup- 
plies : but the ſtates-general took no notice of them. Nay, 
incy granted the queen, who was preparing to return to 
gland, fo large and general a paſſport, that by virtue 


thereof ſhe might tranſport into England troops, ordnance, 


© Six thouſand arms, Warwick's Mem. p. 237. 

The day after her majeſty's landing, four of the parliament ſhips came 
into the road, and firing upon the veſſels that were landing the ammunition, 
"me balls reached the town, near the place where the queen was reſting her- 

alter her voyage. Whereupon, the was forced to remove to ay obſyure 


March 1642-3, on the following occaſion. 
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arms, and ammunition, in what quantities ſhe pleaſed; 
Nevertheleſs the ſtates of Holland, whom it concerned ws 
keep fair with the parliament, ſtopped one of the queen's 
veſſels laden with ammunition ; whereupon ſhe delivered in 
a proteſtation. In all probability, they had a mind to ma- 
nage both parties, the parliament by ſcizing one of the ſhips, 
and the queen, by ſtopping but one out of many. We 
ſhall ſee hereafter, that the ſupply brought to the king by 
the queen was very confiderable. She arrived about the 


middle of February in Burlington-bay, and from thence went 


to York, where the made ſome ſtay .- 


The king, as I ſaid, conſtantly inſiſted upon the laws of 
the land, and urged that they ought to be obſerved in time 
of war as in time of peace. The admitting of this principle 
would have turned greatly to his advantage, for the laws 
not ſuppoſing an actual divifion between the king and the 
parliament, aſcribed to the king ſundry prerogatives which 
he could have uſed againſt his enemies. For inſtance, by 
virtue of the prerogative, he pretended to adjourn the courts 
of juſtice to Oxford during Hilary-term, but the parliament 
would not conſent to it. 


On the other hand, the counties being divided between 


the two parties, the parliament addrefled his majeſty, repre- - 


ſenting the inconveniencies that would follow the holding of 
the aſſizes in the ſeveral counties, fome whereof were for the 
king, and ſome for the parliament, beſought him to agree 
to their being deferred to a more convenient ſeaſon. But the 
king poſitively refuſed it under colour of the neceſſity of 
puniſhing malefactors at all times. Had he gained this point, 
he might have condemned as rebels all thoſe that had taken 
up arms againſt him, for the judges muſt have adminiſtered 
juſtice according to the law, which not ſuppoſing an open 
war between the king and the parliament, condemn, with- 
out diſtinction, all that are in arms againſt the king. But 
the caſe the kingdom was then in, being wholly extraordi- 
nary and unexpected, the parliament pretended, the laws 
could not be executed in that reſpect, without ſome reſtric- 
tion and explanation. For this reaſon, they deſired the aſſizes 
might be ſuſpended, till ſome means might be agreed upon, 
for the impartial rendering of juſtice. But finding, the king 
refuſed to conſent to it, they publiſhed an ordinance, forbiddin & 
the aſſizes to be held till further order. 

Though the war was begun in April 1642, and a battle, 
with ſeveral ſkirmiſhes, had been fought, the king could 
hardly be perſuaded, that the very perſons who were in arms 
againſt him, could or dared refuſe the obedience that was 
due to him. Of this notion he gave an evident proof in 
The city of 
Briſtol being in the hands of the parliament, the king had 
gained Mr. Robert Yeoman the laſt year ſheriff and one of 


the principal citizens, and ſent him a commiſſion to raiſe 


forces, and appoint what commanders he thought proper, 
Yeoman's defign being to ſurrender the city to the king. 


To that purpoſe, he joined with one Bourchier another: 


citizen, and they both formed a plot, into which many of 
the inhabitants entered, to ſeize the city for the king. The 
plot being diſcovered the very night it was to be executed, 
the conſpirators were impriſoned, and the parliament ſent 
down a commiſſion to colonel Nathaniel Fiennes the gover- 
nor, to call a council of war, and proceed againſt the pri- 
ſoners by martial law. The conſpirators being condemned 
to die, the King writ to the governor by general Ruthen, 
earl of Forth, that if he put theſe men to death, ſome pri- 
ſoners in his hands ſhould undergo the ſame fate. Fiennes 
returned the general a civil anſwer : but in ſhewing him 
however, the difference between priſoners of war, and ſecret 
ſpies and conſpirators, he threatened, in his turn, there 
would be frequent opportunities in the courſe of the war for 
the parliament to uſe repriſals. Whereupon the king writ a 
thundering letter to the mayor and aldermen of Briſtol, com- 
manding them, as well as all the inhabitants, to riſe againſt 


the governor and garriſon, and free the condemned priſoners. 


It was eaſy to foreſee the mayor would ill obey this order. 
Accordingly the priſoners Yeoman and Bourchier were exe- 
cuted, without the King's thinking proper to proceed in the 
like manner againſt the priſoners in his power. 

Before I relate what paſſed in the ſecond campaign of the 
year 1643, I think it abſolutely neceſſary to ſhew the diſpo- 
fition of the king and parliament to peace and war. Mili— 
tary actions depending upon many circumſtances of time, 
place, number, and bravery of the troops, conduct and abi- 


lodging behind a hill. The marquis of Montroſe, and the lord Ogilby, 
with two troops of horſe, conducted her to the earl of Newcaſtle, who en- 
tertained her at York, Ruſhworth, tom. V. p. 156. Commons war, 
P. 24+ 
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lities of the officers, theſe things indeed are ingredients of 
hiſtory, but not the chief. It in the recital of warlike ex- 
ploits, the end of hiſtory was to teach the art of war, all 
the circumſtances of the fieges, battles, ſkirmiſhes, would 
be eſſential : but there is another end more material to the 
generality of readers, namely, to know the cauſes and grounds 
of the beginning and continuance of wars, and conſequently 
the intereſts, motives, and artifices of the parties concerned, 
from whence military actions ſpring. This is the reaſon 
why I reſolved to be brief in the deſcription of battles, in 
order to be more large upon the fore-mentioned points 
which I look upon as what is moſt conſiderable. Nothing, 
in my opinion, is more proper to ſhew the real diſpoſitions 
of the king and the parliament, than the treaty at Oxford 
in March and April 1643, concerning a peace. And there- 
fore I reſolved to give a particular account of that negotia- 
tion, and the rather as I ſhall thereby avoid the neceſſity of 
explaining afterwards many things, which otherwiſe might 
not be well underſtood. 

Both houſes of parliament having confidered that the king 
made ſome advantage of the inclination he had conſtantly 
ſhewn for peace, ſent and deſired a ſafe- conduct for com- 
miſſioners they intended to ſend to him, which the King 
granting, the commiſſioners preſented to his majeſty certain 
propoſitions as proper to ſerve for foundation to a peace 5, 
Ruſhworth has preſerved in his collection two ſpeeches 
made in council upon this occaſion, the earl of Briſtol's to 
perſuade the king to continue the war, and the earl of Dor- 
ſet's to demonſtrate the advantages and neceſſity of a peace. 
The ſubſtance of the earl of Briſtol's reaſons was as follows: 

& 1, That the parliament had declared divers of the 
greateſt and moſt eminent among the nobility delinquents 
in the higheſt nature; ſo that there could not be an accom- 
modation, without the utter ruin of themſelves and their 
families. 

66 2, But granting that this article were removed, his ma- 
jeſty could not condeſcend with his honour to beg peace of 
his ſubjects. 

« 3. That no mention could be found in the hiſtory of 
Spain of inteſtine and civil wars, becauſe they were truly 
ſubje&s, and their ſovereign truly a ſovereign. But ſince 
in England the ſtate would neither be ſo to the king, nor 
ſuffer the king to be ſo to them, he thought they ſhould be 
compelled to it. 

«© 4. That it was no diſhonour for ſubjects to condeſcend to 
their king, but it was an exceſſive diminution to his majeſty's 
rovalty, to ſubmit himſelf to his ſubjects. 

„ -, His opinion therefore was, that his majeſty ſhould 
neither propound to the parliament, or receive from them 
any conditions for peace, but ſuch as ſhould abſolutely com- 
ply with the regal dignity and prerogative, and ſuch as might 
be no way prejudicial to his majeſty's ſervants and counſellors, 
or their eſtates, | 

*« 6, That there was an army on foot which could by force 
compel that, which fair words could not effect.“ 

On the other fide the carl of Dorſet repreſented : 
I. That pcace, and a ſudden one, was abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary, betwixt his majeſty and the parliament. 

+ 2, That he would not adviſe them to embrace a peace 
that ſhould be more diſadvantageous than the war, a peace 
which would deſtroy the eſtates and families of the nobi- 
lity. Bur it was to bc conſidered, that the parliament de- 
clared that only againſt delinquents, ſuch as they (conjectured 
had miſcounſelled his majeſty, and were the authors of the 
tumults in the common- wealth. But this declaration of 
theirs, except ſuch crimes could be proved againſt them, 
were of no validity; the parliament would do nothing un- 
juſtly, nor condemn the innocent; and certainly innocent 
men needed not fear to appear before any judges whatſo- 
ever. He who ſhould, for any cauſe, prefer his private 
good before the public utility, was but an ill ſon of the 
common-wealth, 

© 3. That the bufineſs of the kingdom was to ſtudy to 
reconcile all differences between his majeſty and his parlia- 
ment, and fo to reconcile them, that they ſhould no way 


prejudice his royal prerogative, of which the parliament be- 


ing a loyal defender (knowing the ſubject's property depen- 


# The commiſſioners on this occaſion, were Algernon Percy earl of Nor- 
thumberland, Philip Herbert earl of Pembroke, William Cecil, earl of Saliſ- 
bury, and Henry Rich earl of Holland; with the viſcounts Wenman and 
Dungarnon ; and fir John Holland, and fir William Litton, knights ; Wil- 
liam Pierrepoint, Bulitrade Whitelock, Edmund Waller, and Richard Win- 
wood, eſquires. They had their firſt acceſs to the king in Chriſt-church 
garden, where he was walking with the prince, and divers of the lords at- 
tending him. All kiſſed his hand, and Waller approaching the laſt, his 
majeſty ſaid, “ Though you are the laſt, yet you are not the worſt, nor the 


dent on it) would never endeavour to be an infringer ; 5 
that if doubts and jealoufies were taken away by a fair treat, 
between his majeſty and the parliament, no doubt a me, 
might be deviſed to rectify differences. 

*© 4 That in Spain, the ſubjects were ſcarcely remoy4 
a degree from ſlaves, nor the ſovereign from a tyrant. By 
in England the ſubjects had, by a long and received libert, 
made their freedom reſult into a ſecond nature: neither ug 
it ſafe for the kings to firive to introduce the Spaniſh govery. 
ment upon this tree-born nation, nor juſt for the people 1, 
ſuffer that government to be inforced upon them; which he 
was certain his majeſty's goodneſs never intended. 

* 5. Granting that his majeſty had an army of gall, 
and able men, yet he had infinite diſadvantages on his (id. 
the parliament having double his number, and ſurely per{q; 
of as much bravery, nay, and ſure to be daily ſupplied whe; 
any of their number failed, a benefit which his majeſty cou! 
not boaſt of, they having the moſt popular part of the king. 
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dom at their devotion ; all, or moſt of the cities, conſider; 
ble towns, and ports, together with the maineſt pillar of the 
king.lom's ſafety, the ſca, at their command, and the nayy- 
and, which was molt material of all, an unexauſted indics e. 
money to pay their ſoldiers, out of the liberal contribution; 
of coin and plate, ſent by people of all conditions, who ac. 
counted the parliament's cauſe their own. 

* 6. All which things confidered, he concluded it necef. 
ſary, to beſeech his majeſty, to take ſome preſent order fot 
a treaty of peace betwixt himſelf, and his high court of par- 
liament.“ 

It is not ſaid, what was the reſult of the council's delibe. 
rations; but it may be judged by what followed, that the king 
reliſhed the carl of Briſtol's reaſons better than the earl 6: 
Dorſet's. I return to the treaty at Oxford. 

[1643] The parliament having to guard againft the arti. 
fices of the King's friends, who were ſtrenuouſly endeavouring 
to perſuade the people, that the war was waging only for the 
ſake of ſome of their members, could not better contradit 
them, than by openly ſuing to the King for peace, and by 
publiſhing the terms on which they were ready to conclud: 
it. They meant to ſhew by theſe terms, that it was not 
the private intereſt of ſome of their members that put them 
upon action, but ſolely the welfare and ſecurity of the ni. 
tion: however, they knew at the ſame time the king would 
not accept them. His majeſty, on his part, was obliged to 
ſhew he wiſhed for peace, fince he had always pretended 
to take up arms only in his own defence. But the truth is, 
he defired it no more than the parliament, becauſe he ſay, 
it was no favourable juncture to obtain ſuch a peace as he cx- 
pected, with a full reftoration of all his prerogatives. Thus, 
though neither the king nor the parliament had any inter- 
tion ſincerely to endeavour a peace, they were however both 
indiſpenſibly obliged to expreſs their defire of it, not ti» 
give the people occaſion to believe, they preferred their pri- 
vate intereſt to the good of the kingdom. For this reaſon 
the king continually infiſted upon reſtoring the laws to the 
former vigour, and, the parliament, upon ſecurity for the 
obſervance of the ſame laws, and thereby both render a 
peace impracticable. The ſubſtance of the propoſitions pre- 
tented to the king by the parliament was to this effect“. 

* I. That the armies on both fides be diſbanded, and his 
majeſty be pleaſed to return to his parliament, 

II. That he leaves delinquents to a legal trial and judg- 
ment of parliament. 

III. That the papiſts be diſbanded and diſarmed. 

* IV. That his majeſty be pleaſed to give the royal aſſent 
to the following bills : 

* 1. For taking away ſuperſtitious innovations. 

* 2, For the utter aboliſhing of all archbiſhops, biſhops, 
deans, &c. 

* 3. Againſt ſcandalous miniſters. 

* 4. Againſt pluralities. | 

* 5. For conſultation with godly, religious, and learned 
divines. That his majeſty be pleaſed to promile to pals 1uc" 
other bills for ſettling of church-government, as upon con: 
ſultation with the aſſembly of the ſaid divines, {hall be te. 
ſolved on by both houſes of parliament. £ 

V. That his majeſty be pleaſed to give his cone, 


leaſt in my favour.” The diſcovery of a plot then in hand in London ““ 
betray the parliament, wherein Waller was concerned, did manitelt “ 
king's courtſhip to Waller, to be for that ſervice. Whitelock, p. 07- 

n The carl of Northumberland read the propoſitions to the King , 
ſober and ſtout courage, and being interruptgd by him, taid tmartly, Gy 
majeſty will give me leave to proceed?“ The king anſwered, „ Az, 3; © 
the earl read them all through, Whitelock's Mem. p. 67. Ruſhworth, ©” 
V. p. 165. | 
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That an oath may be eſtabliſhed by act of parliament to be 


f adminiſtered in ſuch manner, as by both houſes ſhall be 


| agreed on; wherein they ſhall abjure and renounce the pope's 
J « 


ſupremacy 3 the doctrine of tranſubſtantiation, purgatory, 


| worſhipping of the conſecrated hoſt, crucifixes, and images; 


* .nd that the refuſing the ſaid oath, being tendered in frich 


manner as ſhall be appointed by act of parl:ament, ſhall be a 
| ſufficient conviction in law of recuſancy. 


« And that his majeſty be pleaſed to conſent to. 

« x, A bill for the education of the children of papiſts by 
proteſtants. _ | : 

« 2. To a bill for the true levying of the penalties againſt 
recuſants, in ſuch manner, as both houſes of parliament 
ſhall agree on. 


« 2, To a bill whereby the practice of papiſts againſt the 


ſtate may Ve prevented. 


« VI. That the earl of Briſtol and the lord Herbert may be 
moyed from his majeſty's councils and court, and that they 
may not bear any office, or have any employments concern- 
ing the tate or common-wealth. 

« VII. That the militia be ſettled in ſuch a manner as ſhall 
be agreed on by both houſes. | 

« VIII. That his majeſty be pleaſed to appoint for 


judges ', — with the clauſe © Quam diu ſe bene gel- 
Junge? 
jerint. 


« IX. That all ſuch perſons as have been put out of the 
commiſñion of peace, &. fince the firſt day of April 1642, 
may again be put into them; and that ſuch perſons may 
be removed, as ſhall be excepted againſt by both houles of 
parliament. i | 

KX. That his majeſty be pleaſed to paſs the bill preſented 
to him to vindicate and ſecure the privileges of parliament, 
from the ill conſequences of the late precedent in the charge 
and proceeding agaenſt the lord Kimbolton, and the five 
members of the houſe of commons. 

« XI. That his majeſty's royal aſſent may be given unto 
ſuch acts as ſhall be adviſed by both houſes of parliament, 
for the ſatisfying and paying the debts and damages wherein 
the two houſes of parliament have engaged the public faith 
of the kingdom. 

© XII. That his majeſty be pleaſed to enter into a ſtrict 


alliance with the ſtates of the United-provinces, and other 


neighbouring princes and ſtates of the proteſtant religion. 
XIII. That in the general pardon which his majeſty 
hath been pleaſed to offer to his ſubjects, all offences and 
miſdemeanours committed before the 1oth of January 1641, 
which have been, or ſhall be queſtioned in parliament before 
the 10th of January 1643, ſhall be accepted; which offences 
and miſdemeanours ſhall nevertheleſs be taken and adjudged 
to be fully diſcharged againſt all other inferior courts : that 
likewiſe there ſhall be an exception of offences committed by 
any perſons, which have had any hand in the rebellion of 


Ireland: and an exception of William earl of Newcaſtle, and 
George lord Digby. 


„XIV. That his majeſty will be pleaſed to reſtore ſuch 
nembers of either houte of parliament to their ſeveral places, 


out of which they have been put ſince the beginning of the 


parliament; that they may receive ſatisfaction and reparation 


lor thoſe places; and that all others may be reſtorcd to their 
polices and employments, who have been put out of the ſame 


upon any diſpleaſure conceived againſt them, for any aſſiſ- 


dance given to both houſes of parliament, or obeying their 


commands, or forbcaring to leave their attendance upon the 
parliament without licence, or for any other occaſion ariſ- 
ing from the differences betwixt his majeſty and his par- 
lament,” 

Theſe propoſitions plainly ſhewed, that though both 
nouſes ſued for a treaty in order to a peace, they were how- 


erer very far from it, fince they inſiſted upon things which 


me King would ſcarce have granted, had his condition been 
much worſe that it was at that time. Nevertheleſs, as he 
bad talked very much of his offer in Auguſt laſt, to treat of 


ge peace, and of the refuſal of both houſes, he did not think 


t adviſeable abſolutely to reject theſe propofitions. He con- 
I-nted therefore, that they ſhould be diſcuſſed in a treaty ; 
ur gave fix others on his part; namely. 

* I, That his majeſty's own revenue, magazines, towns, 
its, and ſhips which have been taken or kept from him by 
Vorce, be forthwith reſtored unto him. 

2. That whatſoever had been done or publiſhed contrary 
hen Bramſton for chief. juſtice of the King's-bench, William Len- 


ſpeaker, maſter of the Rolls, and to continue the chief. juſtice of 


= ommon-pleas, and make ſerjeant Wilde chief baron of the Exchequer. 
I that Mr. juſtice Bacon be continued; and the ferjeants, Rolls and 


= 
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to the laws of the land, or derogatory to his majeſty's power 
and rights be renounced and recalled, 

„ 3. That whatſoever illegal power hath been claimed 
and exerciſed by both or either houſe, over his ſubiects as 
impriſoning their perſons without law, ſtopping thei habeas 
corpus's, and impoſing upon their eſtates without act of par— 
liament be diſclaimed, and all ſuch perſons ſo committed 
forthwith diſcharged. 

* 4. That a bill be framed for the better preſerving of the 
book of common prayer from the ſcorn and violence of 
Browniſts, Anabaptiſts, and other ſectaries, with proper clauſes 
tor the caſe of tender conſciences. 

5. That all ſuch perſons, as, upon the treaty; ſhall 
be excepted out of the general pardon, ſhall be tried, „per 
parcs,“ according to the uſual courſe and known law of the 
land. 

* 6. And to the intent this treaty may not ſuffer inter- 
ruption by any intervening accidents, that a ceflition of 
arms and free trade for all his majeſty's ſubjects be firſt 
agreed upon.” 

Some days after, the king ſent a meſſage to both houſes, 
to deſire that his laſt propoſition might be firſt taken into 
conſideration, to the end that during the cefiition of arms, 
the peace might be treated of with the greateſt tranquility, 
to which they conlented. 

It was the 28th of February before both houſes ſent the 
terms to the King, on which they propoſed to conclude a 
ſuſpenſion of arms, during the treaty ; namely, 

*© 1, That all manner of arms, ammunition, victuals, 
money, bullion, and all other commodities paſſing with- 
out ſuch a ſafe- conduct as may warrant their paſſage, may be 
ſtayed and ſeized on, as if no ſuch ceſſation were agreed on 
at all, 

*© 2, The fame with regard to all manner of perſons paſ- 
ſing without ſuch a ſafe- conduct. 

* 3. That his majeſty's forces in Oxfordſhire ſhall ad- 
vance no nearer to Windior than Wheatly, and in Bucking- 
hamſhire no nearer to Ayleſbury than Brill ; and that in 
Berks the forces reſpectively ſhall not advance nearer the one 
to the other than now they are: and that the parliament— 
forces in Oxfordſhire ſhall advance no nearcr to Oxford than 
Henley ; and thoſe in Buckingham no nearer to Oxford than 
Ayleſbury ; and that his majeſty's forces ſhall take no new 
quarters above twelve miles trom Oxtord any way ; and that 
the parliament forces ſhall take no new quarters above twelve 
miles from Windſor any way. 

* 4. That no ficge ſhall be begun or continued againſt 
Gloceſter, and that his majeſty's forces now employed in the 
ſiege ſhall return to Cirencetter, and Malmſbury or to Ox- 
ford, as ſhall be moſt tor their conveniency ; and the parlia- 
ment-forces which are in Gloceſterſhire, ſhall remain in the 
cities of Gloceſter, Briſtol, and the caſtle and town of Berk- 
ley, or retire nearer to Windſor, as they ſhall fee cauſe; and 
that thoſe of Wales which are drawn to Gloceſter, ſhall re- 
turn into their quarters, where they were betore they drew 
down to Gloceſterſhire, 


* 5. That in cafe it be pretended on either fide, that the 
ceſſation is violated, no act- of hoſtility is immediately to 
follow; but firſt, the party complaining is to acquaint the 
lord general on the other fide, and to allow three days after 
notice given for ſatisfaction. And in caſe ſatisfaction be not 
given, or accepted, then five days notice to be given before 
hoſtility begin : and the like to be obſerved in the remoter 
armies by the commanders in chief. 

* 6, Laſtly, That all the other forces in the kingdom of 
England and dominion of Wales, and not before-mentioned, 
ſhall remain in the ſame quarters and places as they are at the 
time of publiſhing this ceſſation, and under the ſatne condi- 
tions as are mentioned in the articles before, and that this 
ceſſation ſhall not extend to reſtrain the ſetting forth, or 
employing of any ſhips for the defence of his majeſty's do- 
minions,” 

The king replied to theſe propoſitions by a meſſage to 
both houſes, complaining, ** That he had been left without 
an anſwer almoſt a month, from the 3d to the 28th of Fe- 
bruary. He conceived, that the articles of the ceſſation now 
preſented to him, were ſo ſtrict, that ſuch of his good ſub- 
jects who were not of his army would receive no benefit by 
the ſuſpenſion, which he would ever infiſt on : and therefore 
he had returned the articles with ſuch alterations as he doubt- 


Atkins made juſtices of the King's-bench ; Reeves and Foſter continued; 
ſerjeant Pheaſant made one of the juſtices of the Common-pleas ; ſerjeant 
Creſwel, Mr. Samuel Brown, and Mr. John Pulloſton, be made barons of 
the Exchequer, Rufhworth, tom. V. p. 167, 
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ed not but both houſes would conſent to, ſince they ſufficient- 
ty manifeſted how ſolicitous he was for the good of his peo- 
ple, and how deſirous to prevent any more effuſion of his 
ſubjects blood. He defired the ceſſation might begin the 
12th of March, or ſooner, if the conditions ſhould be ſooner 
agreed on, and was willing the ſame ſhould continue for 
twenty days, in which time he hoped by the treaty a full 
peace might be eſtabliſhed throughout the kingdom. 

It muſt be underſtood, that the king in this negociation 
propoſed to himſelf three advantages, as will hereatter evi- 
dently appear. 1. To gain time to make his preparations. 
2. To ſet on foot, by means of a ceſſation of arms, a free 
commerce and correſpondence between the quarters of both 


armies, and particularly, between London and Oxford, which 


would help to provide himſelf of many things. neceſſary for 
the enſuing campaign, by ſending for them from London or 
elſewhere. 3. To convey ſafely from York the forces and 
ammunition that were come from Holland. All this was 
concealed under the pretence of procuring the caſe of his 
people by a free commerce throughout the kingdom. Theſe 
are the articles which he ſent to both houſes, with the altera- 
tions he mentioned. 

& J. That all manner of arms, ammunition, money, bul- 
lion, and victuals paſſing for the uſe of either army, without 
a paſs or ſafe- conduct, from the generals of each army, may 
be ſtayed and {eized on, as if no ceſſation were agreed on at 
all.” | 

The king omitted here the words [and other commo- 


dities.] 


II. That all officers and ſoldiers of either army paſſing 
without licence or ſaſe- conduct as aforeſaid, may be appre- 
hended and detained, as if no ceflation were agreed upon at 
ah: and that all manner of perſons, his majeſty's ſubjects, 
of what quality or condition ſoever (except officers and ſol- 
diers of either army) ſhall paſs to and from the cities of Ox- 
ford and London, and back again at their pleaſure, during 
this ceflation, as likewiſe to and from any other parts of his 
majeſty's dominions, without any ſearch, ſtay, or impriſon- 
ment of their perſons, or ſeizure and detention of their goods 
or eſtates: and that all manner of trade, traffic, and com- 
merce, be free and open between his majeſty's ſubjects, ex- 
cepting as aforefaid, between the officers and ſoldiers of either 
army, or for arms, ammunition, money, bullion, or victuals, 
for the uſe of either army, without a paſs or ſafe-conduct, as 
aforcſaid, which may be a good beginning to renew the trade 
and correſpondence of the kingdom, and whereby his good 
fubjeAs may be reſtored to that liberty and freedom they 
were born to and have ſo happily enjoyed, till theſe miſerable 
diſtractions, and which, even during this war, his majeſty 
hath to his utmoſt laboured to preſerve, opening the wa} 
by nroft ſtrict proclamations, to the paſſage of all commodi- 
ties, even to the city of London itſelf, 

III. The beginning of this article is the ſame as in the par- 
liament's, but the end is different, viz. 

« And that the forces of neither army ſhall advance the 
quarters nearer to each other, than they ſhall be upon the 
day agreed on for the ceſſation to begin; otherwiſe in paſſage 
and communication between their ſeveral quarters reſpectively, 
without any acts of hoſtility to each other, but may enlarge 
themſelves within their own quarters reſpectively, as they 
ſhall find convenient. 

Hereby the king was at liberty to ſend for his forces 
from York to Oxtord, without any oppoſition from the par- 


liament's army. 


„ IV. That the forces of either army in Gloceſterſhire, - 


Wiltſhire, and Wales, as likewiſe in the cities of Gloceſter, 
Briſtol, and the caſtle and town of Berkley, ſhall be guided 
by the rule exprelled in the latter part of the precedent 


article. i g 
V. This article is exactly the ſame with the parlia- 


ment's. 

« VI. That all other forces in the kingdom of England, and 
dominion of Wales, not before mentioned, ſhall remain in the 
ſame quarters and places, as they are at the time of publiſh- 
ing this ceffation, otherwiſe than in paſſage and communica- 
tion between their ſeveral quarters, as is mentioned in the 
latter part of the ſaid article; and that this ceſſation ſhall nat 
extend to reſtrain the ſetting forth, or employing any ſhips 
for the defence of his majeſty's dominions, Provided that 
his majeſty be firſt acquainted with the particulars, and that 
ſuch ſhips as ſhall be ſet forth be commanded by ſuch perſons 
as his majeſly ſhall approve of.. 


k Mr, Pierrepoint, fir Wiltiam Ermyn, fir- John Holland, and Mr, 
Whitelock. Whitelock, p. 68. 
1 But he told chem, in cate they thought fit to ſend any other in his room 


ORY or ENGLAND. 


VII. Laſtly, That” during the ceſſation, none of hie | 
majeſty's ſubjects be impriſoned, otherwiſe than according io 
the known laws of the land; and that there ſhall be no plun- 4 
dering or violence offered to any of his mazeſty's ſubjeR; £ 
And his majeſty is very willing, if there be any ſcruples made 
concerning theſe propofitions and circumſtances of the ce. 
tion, that the committee for the treaty nevertheleſs may im. 
mediately come hither, and ſo all matters concerning the 
ceſlation may be ſettled by them.” | 

Though both houſes were by no means pleaſed with the 
king's alterations in their articles, yet as he offered to treat 
upon that ſubject, they defired a ſafe- conduct for fix com. 
miſſioners, namely, the earl of Northumberland, the lord 
Say, and four commoners *, The king immediately granted 
it, excepting the lord Say, becauſe he was proclaimed 
traitor l. When he ſent the ſafe- conduct, he fignified t 
them by a meſſage, that he was content his propoſition con. | 
cerning the magazines, &c. and theirs for diſbanding the 4” 
armies, ſhould be firſt treated of and agreed, and then the oy 
ſecond of his majeſty's, and the ſecond of theirs, and ſo in tue 
order: and that the time of the treaty might not excccd 
twenty days. 33 

The parliament's five commiſſioners repairing to Oxford 
preſented to the king freſh articles concerning the ceſfation 
of arms. But they were ſo little different from the firſt, that 
the king was not fatisfied with them. And therefore he 
delivered to the commiſſioners the following objections again! 
the laſt articles: | 

t. They are in effect the ſame his majeſty formerly ex. 
cepted to, and there is not the leaſt mention of freedom ct 
commerce between his ſubjects, and conſequently they have 
no eaſe or benefit by this ceſſation, though that is his ma. 
jeſty's chief aim, ä 

2. The putting the ſhips that may be employed under the 
command of perſons approved of by his majeſty, is not con- 
ſented to by theſe articles; and by that means the conveying 
of any number of forces from one place to another (which is p 
an act of hoſtility) remains free to both houſes. and 
3. The army raiſed by the parliament is ſpoken of, as ff! 
his majeſty were no part of the parliament, or himſelf to hare PRO 


king 
whic 
jeſty 
Carri 
and 
only 


An 


raiſed that army. Now in order to prevent any inconvenien- park 

cies that might ariſe upon real differences or miſtakes, upon IM © thi 

the latitude of expreſſions, and to avoid delays, his majeſty bite 

deſired the committee might have liberty to debate any ſuch Q ; 
ti 


differences and expreſſions, and yet no fuch power is given SO 
in theſe articles, and the committee confeſſed to his majeſty beich 
they have no liberty, but are ſtrictly bound to the ver 
words of the articles now ſent. the th 


4. His majeſty's defire, that during the ceſſation none of i monk 
his ſubjects might be impriſoned otherwiſe than according to 2 0 
the laws of the land, is in no degree conſented to. . 3 

5. His majeſty's defire againſt violence is not at all taken br / 
notice of, nor is his defire againſt plundering any way ſatisfied; 0 "y 
his majeſty not only meaning thereby the robbing of the ſub- 3 


ject by the unrulineſs of the uncommanded ſoldiers, but par- "= 
ticularly the violence and plundering, uſed to his ſubjects, ſ = n 


nat ſubmitting to impoſitions required from them by ordi- 1 
nances of one or both houfes, which are contrary to the EE 
known laws of the land. Ln 

6. Befides, as there is no conſent given to thoſe alterations ® 1. 
offered by his majeſty, ſo where an abſolute conſent may be 1 
ſuppoſed, becauſe the very words of his majeſty's articles ar? 3 
wholly preſerved, yet by reaſon of the relation of ſomenbt Wh... 8 


going before that is varied by them, the ſenſe of thoſe words rant; 
is wholly varied too. So that upon the matter, all the p- A 2a 
poſitions made by his majeſty (which did not in terms age? ts. 
with thoſe preſented to him) are utterly rejected. For the We Bog 
reaſons his majeſty defires that the committee now ſent mat "af 
ſpeedily have liberty to debate and agree upon the arti ei A 
of ceſſation. the co 5 
Both houſes perceiving, the king concealed under the lite 3 
alterations he had made in their articles, more than appeates Id tho: 
at firſt ſight, thought proper to tell him, they were not hee _ 
ignorant what advantages be intended to draw from ſuch i: in | 
ceſſation of arms as he propoſed. To that end, they MF 7 


him their reaſons in writing why they were obliged to © Feeds | 
jcct his additions to their articles. The ſubſtance of the ur, * 
realons was to this effect: ke — 
1. That if they ſhould grant ſuch a free trade a5 1 BE the K 
majeſty deſireth to Oxford and other places, where your foi In ; 
remain, it would be very difficult, if not impoſſible, to len Noch be 
arms, amgzunition, money and «bullion, from paſſing 101 mitte 
not liable to the fame exception, he ſhould enjoy the benefit of the Wi er, | 
conduct, as well as if particularly named. But they did not fend an) 10 076 | 
& -xtorc 


ſtoach ſe only five went. Ruſhworth, tom. V. p. 173, j0s 
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; our majeſty's army, without very ſtrict and frequent ſearches, 
| hich would make it ſo troubleſome, chargeable, and dan- 
| -orous to the ſubjects, that the queſtion being but for twenty 
days for ſo few places, the miſchiefs and inconveniences to 
the whole kingdom would be far greater than any advantage 
nich that ſmall number of your ſubjects (whom it concerns) 
can have by it. : 
e The caſe then is much otherwiſe than is expreſſed by 
Laut majeſty's anſwer; for whereas they are charged not to 


he gire the leaſt permiſſion of this liberty and freedom of trade 
eat during the cellation, the truth is, That they do grant it as 
m- folly to the benefit of the ſubjects even in time of war; and 
Ir that your majeſty, in preſſing this for the people's good, doth 
tes therein deſire that which will be very little beneficial to the 
wed ſubject, but exceeding advantagcous to your majeſty, in fup- 
0 plying your army with many necellaries, and making your 
1 aunters a ſtaple for ſuch commodities as may be vented in 
the We adjacent counties, and ſo draw money thither, whereby 
the the inhabitants will be better enabled by loans and contribu- 
i tons to ſupport your majeity's army. And as your majeſty 
cd mar receive much advantage, and the other army much dan- 
| ger, if ſuch freedom ſhould be granted to thoſe places; fo 
ord, there is no probability that the army raiſed by the lords and 
tion commons, ſhall have any return of commodities and other 
that ſupplies from thence, which may be uſcful for them: and 
he they conceive, that in a treaty for a ceſſation, thoſe demands 
aint cannot be thought reaſonable which are not indifferent, that 
is equally advantageous to both parties. 
ex. « As they have given no interruption to the trade of the 
22 kingdom, but in relation to the ſupply of the contrary army, 
have which the reaſon of war requires; io they beſcech your ma- 
a. jefty to confider, whether your ſoldiers have not robbed the 
carriers in ſeveral parts, where there hath been ſuch reaſon ; 
r tre and your ſhips taken many ſhips, to the great damage, not 
con- 


only of particular merchants, but of the whole kingdom. 
eyug WW And whether your majeſty have not declared your own pur- 
ich 1s poſe, and endeavoured by your miniſters of ſtate, to embark 
e merchants goods in foreign parts, which hath been in 


as it one meaſure executed upon the Eaſtland merchants in Den- 
d have merk, and is a courſe which will much diminiſh the wealth 
eniet- Wt the kingdom, violate the law of nations, make other princes 
upon erbiters ot the diflerence betwixt your majeſty and your peo- 
najeſly ple, break off the intercourſe between this and other ſtates, 
y luca ind like to bring us into quarrels and diſſenſion with all the 
82 WW xciohbouring nations. 
najeſty * 2, To demand the approving of the commanders of 
e VC} we ſhips, is to defire the ſtrength of one party to the other, 
. W before the difference be ended, and againſt all rules of treaty ; 
zone ot to make a ceſſation at ſea, would leave the kingdom naked 
ding o to thoſe foreign forces, which they have great cauſe to be- 
licve have been ſolicited againſt them, and the ports open 
11 taken for ſuch ſupplies: of arms and ammunition as ſhall be brought 
atisfied; I from beyond the ſeas: but for conveving any number of 
the ſu ¶ forces by thoſe means from one port to another, they 
but par. wan obſerve the articles of the ceflation by which that is 
ects, 10 ¶ teſttained. 
Dy oral * 3. As for the expreſſions of the army raiſed by the par- 
y to tb hament, they are contented it ſhould be altered thus (raiſed 
: dy both houſes of parliament,) as not defiring to differ upon 
teratio1 lords ; but to give any concluſive power in this caſe to the 
t ma) be committee upon ſuch differences as may ariſc, wherein the 
ticles 1 bouſes have given no expreſs direction, is neither ſafe for 
omewhit the committee to undertake, nor fit for the two houſes to 
ole wol grant; yet to debate, and to preſs the reaſon of their defires, 
the 25 Knereby an agreement from your majeſty may be procured, 
ms ag granted to them; and although the two houſes did think 
ry & moſt proper the ceſſation ſhould be firſt agreed on, and 
ent ma 


(at it was unfit to treat in blood, yet to ſatisfy the world of 
heir earneſt longing after peace, they have given power to 
He committee, to enter into the treaty upon the two firſt 


c articl6 


ittle N * ro 
they Popolitions, notwithſtanding the ceſiation be not aflented to; 
pn d thoſe being agreed, they hope the foundation will be 
ol lach | Wi not only of a ſuſpenſion, but a total abolition of all hol- 
n , 


1 Wiry in the kingdom. . 

1 9 * 4. If the nature of war be duly conſidered, it muſt 
ed Fee Weds be acknowledged, that it is incompatible with the or- 
ol "ty rules of a peaceable government: your majeſty would 
Wc them commit none, but according to the known Jaws 
W the land, whereby they conceive your majeſty under- 
, that it muſt be by the ordinary proceſs of law; 


our for 


, wy Wich being granted, it will follow, that no man muſt be 
og mitted by them for ſupplying your majeſty with arms, 
1 the der, ammunition : for by the law of the land, the ſub- 
0 any BY may carry ſuch goods from London or any other place 


jo 4 xtord, the ſoldiers muſt not be committed if they run 
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from their colours, and refuſe any duty in the army, © No 
man ſhall be committed for not ſubmitting to neceſſary ſup- 
plies of money :* ſo that if this be yielded in your majeſty's 
lente, they ſhall be diſabled to reſtrain ſupplies from their 
enemies, and to govern or maintain their own ſoidicrs, It 
cannot be thought reaſonable, that under the diſguiſe of a 
ccllation, they thould admit that which will neceffarily pro- 
duce the diflolving of the army, and the deſtruction of the 
cauſe. 

It ſeems not probable, that your majeſty doth intend, 
that if any be taken with ſupphes for this army, or mutiny- 
ing in your own, ſuch perſons ſhall not be committed, but 
according to the known laws ol the land, that is, by proceſs 
of law: but rather that your majeſty will ſo interpret this 
limitation of known laws, that though it lays ſtrict bonds 
upon both houles, yet it leaves your generals as much liberty 
as before: for it hath been denied by your majeſty, that theſe 
known laws give any power to the two houſes of parliament 
to raiſe arms, and fo conſequently their general cannot exer— 
cite any martial law in thote caſes; and it is not unlike, but 
that it will be athrmed, that the generals conſtituted by your 
mazeſty's commiſſion, have that power by the ſame known 
laws; ſo that this article, under the ſpecious ſhew of liberty 
and law, would altogether diſable them to defend their liber— 
ties and Jaws, and would produce to your majeſty an abſolute 
victory and ſubmiſſion, under pretence of a ceflation and 
treaty. 

g. Being, by neceſſity inevitable on their part, enforced 
to a defenſive war in this unhappy breach between your ma- 
jeſty and them, and that they are therein warranted both by 
the laws of God and man, it muſt needs follow, that by the 
lame laws they are enabled to raiſe means to ſupport that 
war; and therefore, till it ſhall pleaſe God to incline your 
majeſty to afford them ſuch a peace as may ſecure them, they 
cannot relinquith the power of laying taxes upon thoſe who 
ought to join with them in that detence, and the neceſſary 
ways of levying thoſe taxes upon them, in caſe of refuſal, 
for otherwiſe their army muſt needs be diſſolved. But if 
your majeſty ſhall confent to diſband the armies, the cauſe 
of the war being taken away, the conſequences will like— 
wiſe be removed, and the ſubject reſtored to the benefit of 
thoſe laws which the neceſſity of arms hath in ſuch caſes 
ſuſpended. 

„ 6. They deny any pretence of conſenting to thoſe al- 
terations and additions offered by your majeſty; only in the 
preamble they ſay, they have confidered of thole articles, 
with ſuch alterations and additions; unto which articles they 
profeſs they were ready to agree, not as they were accom- 
panied with thoſe alterations and additions, but in ſuch man- 
ner as they exprelfſ-d. As for the clauſe left out in the 
thixd article, it implied a treedom of paſſage and communi- 
cation of quarters, which is contrary to the nature of the 
ceſſation, whereby matters ſhould be preſerved in the ſtate 
they are, and neither party have liberty ſo much to advan— 
tage himſelf, as it is evident your majeſty might do, if your 
forces in the north and weſt might join with thoſe at Ox- 
ford, and bring thoſe ſupplies of treaſure or arms thither, 
which were brought out of Holland; or at leaſt it ſhould be 
fo indifferent, as to give a proportionable advantage to the 
other fide, which this doth not. For the forces under the 
power of both houſes are ſo diſpoſed, that they have an eaſy 
paſlage from one to the other: but your majeſty's forces 
are ſevered the one from the other, by many large counties, 
ſtrong paſſes, and competent armies ; and if they had ad- 
mitted this clauſe, they had bereaved themſclves of one of 
the greateſt advantages, and freed your majeſty's party of 
one of the greateſt inconveniences which your majeſty or 
they have in this war. 

* For the reaſons already alleged, they cannot agree to 
the alterations and enlargements of the cellation propounded, 
or to transfer any fuch power to the commitrees, of treating, 
debating, and agreeing upon thole articles in any other man- 
ner than the houſes have directed. But that a fair and ſpeedy 
paſſage may be opened to a ſecure and happy peace. They 
have enabled their committees to treat and debite upon the 
two propoſitions concerning his majeſty's own revenue, the 
delivery of his towns, caſtles, magazines, and ſhips, and the 
diſbanding of the armies ; which being agreed upon, a preſent 
peace and ſecurity will follow, and the treaty upon the other 
propoſitions be facilitated, without fear of interruption, by 
the confuſion of war, or exaſperation of either party by the 
bloody effects thereof.” 


The king failed not to reply to this paper. But as his 


anſwer was very long, I ſhall content myſelf with inſerting 


the moſt material part of cach article, 
Concerning 


— — i. 
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t. Concerning the freedom of trade: 


His majeſty denies that he has any private benefit by it, and 
aſlures, that the good of the people is the only advantage he 
has in view. He ſlightly paſtes over the objection, that the 
ceflation of arms not being to laſt but twenty days, the free- 
dom of commerce could not be, for ſo ſhort a ſpace, of any 
great benefit to the nation. 

His majeſty affirms, that no complaint concerning the 
robbing of carriers by his ſoldiers has been made to him, 
which he has not received to the relief and reparation of 
the ſufferers. 

He owns, he is reſolved not to grant his protection to ſuch 
perſons abroad, who aſſiſt or conſent to actions of diſloyalty 
to him at home, 


3. Concerning the ſhips. 


He ſavs, as the ſetting out of the preſent ſleet is pre- 
tended to be for the defence of his dominions, it 1s molt 
neceſſary for his majeſty to know both the defigns, and to 
approve of the commanders. He cannot ſee how a cefla- 
tion at ſea ſhould leave the kingdom naked to foreign forces; 
and is willing to concur in the reſiſtance of all ſuch, of what 
kind ſoever ; and expects, that during the ceffation, the 
conveying of all forces from one part to another by ſea, for 
the aſſiſtance of the earl of Eflex, be reſtrained, which both 
houſes ſeem now to conſent to, though it be not at all ex- 
preſſed in their former articles. 


3. Concerning the power of the committee. 


His majeſty had, and hath great reaſon to deſire, that the 
committee may have liberty to debate and conclude any 
differences and expreſhons in the articles, in order to pre- 
vent loſs of time. Of this there is a clear evidence, in rhe 
conſent which his majeſty now underſtands to be given by 
both houſes, that no forces ſhall, during the ceflation, be 
ſent by ſea, for the relief of any places held by them; 
which clauſe might in much leſs time have been agreed 
here, it there had been that liberty. And much time muſt 
ftill be loſt, as the. committee have not power to explam 
the meaning of both houſes concerning communication of 
quarters, 


4. Concerning impriſonments. 


It was no part of his majeſty's intention, that his article 
againſt impriſonment of his ſubjects, otherwiſe than accord- 
ing to the known laws of the land, ſhould extend to the 
deſtruction of the military diſcipline of either army. This 
is an inſtance of the neceſſity of enabling ſome perſons to 
conclude upon theſe articles, fince a limitation of half a dozen 
words would have ſaved molt of this fourth reaſon. 


5. Concerning taxes, 


His majeſty inſiſts very much, upon the two houſes not 
having a legal power to impoſe taxes without his conſent. 
And adds, he is very well pleaſed to find they have need of 
force and rapine to raiſe them. He ſays, he has reaſon to 
infiſt, that no ſuch violence be uſed towards his ſubjects, 
for not ſubmitting to illegal impoſitions, being willing to be 


obliged from the like. courſe, and to rely wholly upon the 


juſtice of his cauſe, and the affection of his people. 


6. Concerning communication of quarters : 


The king's anſwer upon this article was very general and 
obſcure, He ſays, it highly concerns him, that this and 
every other clauſe be ſo clear, that no after- differences may 
ariſe upon any diſputable point, fince they, whoſe induſtry 
and malice could perſuade any of his people, that in the bu- 
ſineſs of Brentford, he had broken a ceſſation before any was 
made or offered, would have a much eaſier work to lay the 
breach of a made ceflation to his charge, if the ground of 
the breach would bear the leaſt diſpute. He agrees, that 
in a ceſlation the advantages ſhould be equal, but from this 
principle draws the inferences, That therefore fir Ralph 
Hopton, and the earl of Newcaſtle, ought to have the ſame 
liberty to come to him, as the earl of Stamford, and the lord 
Fairfax, had to come to the earl of Eflex. (1.) 

Remark (1.) This advantage not accruing to both houſes 
by the ceffation of arms, ftnce they had it before, the 
king could not pretend to the ſame by virtue of the ſuſ- 
penſion. 

He concluded his anſwer with ſaying, ©* Notwithſtanding 
all this, his majeſty, to ſhew his abundant defire of peace, 
is contented to admit a ceſſation upon the matter of. their 
own articles, ſo that his majeſty may not be under ſtood to 
eonſcat to any impoſing upon his ſubjects, or impriſoning 


them, to force them to contribute; ſo that there may nœ |, 
a liberty for any rapine, plundering, or ſeizing upen 9% 
ſubjects by the parliament's ſoldiers; for not ſubmitting y 
ſuch illegal impoſitions ; for otherwiſe both houſes my 
during the ceflation, impoſe new taxes, not only to ti, 
nineteenth part, but if they pleaſe, to the half of, or all th; 
eſtates; and their army would then be at leiture to be em. 
ployed as collectors, as well of the old as the new imp, 
tions, and vaſt ſums would and might by this means be raiſe; 
to their own extraordinary kdvantage, and great difadyantag; 
of his majeſty, who can neither obtain his own conſent 1; 
take the like courſes, nor, in cafe he could, is he fo quy. 
tered as to have within the power of his army, any fuch cin 
as London, or ſo many and rich counties as they have to t. 
tire to on ſuch an occaſion,” 

Both houſes having examined the King's anſwer, ſer 
their committee new inſtructions, wherein they ſaid, * H; 
majeſty's exprefhons in his anſwer were ſo doubtful, thy 
they did not think good to conſume any more time in de. 
bates upon the ceflation, and the rather, as the remain, 
of the whole time for the treaty was but ſeven days, and 
the ceſſation were preſently agreed, it would not yield an, 
conſiderable advantage to the kingdom. Wherefore the 
ſhould defire his majeſty, to give a ſpeedy and poſitive an. 
ſwer to their firſt propoſition concerning the ditbanding, th, 
ſo the people might not have the ſhadow, but the ſubllanc; 
of peace.” 

Theſe inſtructions being communicated to the king, b. 
returned an anſwer, wherein he eaMeavourecd to flieg, „ 
Was not his fault that a ceſſation of arms was not concluded. 
He prefled again, that whatever was thought doubtful in th. 
articles might be expounded, whatever was excepted a 
might be debated, a ceflation concluded, and power giv 
to the committce to that end. 

Theſe are all the tranſactions concerning the ſuſpenſion 0 
arms propoſed by the king, and by which, probably, he had 
hoped to reap great advantages, had the two houſes been le; 
upon their guard. As the conferences on the peace were not 
to commence till the 2 5th of March, whatever was done be: 
fore that day concerning the ceſſation, is to be conſidered, rx 
ther as a preparative, than as part of the conferences, though 
the negociation concerning the ſuſpenſion was continued ti! 
7th of April. 

I muſt now ſpeak of the effential part of the treaty, re 
lating to the terms offered on both fides for a peace, A 
it was agreed to begin with the diſcuſhon of the two firſt re 
{pective propoſitions, his majeſty's firſt was immediately cos. 
ſidered. The propoſitions was, That his revenue, magazines, 
towns, ſhips, and forts, ſhould be reſtored. I ſhall relate the 
principal things urged upon each of theſe heads. 


Concerning the revenue. 


March the 26th, the commiſſioners preſented to the King 
a memorial, containing, | 

That the two houſes of parliament had not made uſe ol 
his majeſty's own revenue, but in à very ſmall proportion, 
which for a good part had been employed in the maintenanc: 
af his majeſty's children, according to the allowance eſt 
bliſhed by himſelf : that they would ſatisfy what fhould rt: 
main due to his majeſty, of thoſe funrs received out of h 
own revenue; and would leave the ſame to his majeſty 1d 
the time to come. But they likewife propoſed, That be 
would reſtore what had been taken for his ute, upon ally d 
the bills aſſigned to other purpoſes, by ſeveral acts of parh. 
ment, or out of the proviſion made for the war of Ireland. 


The king's anſwer. 


& That he was well contented to allow whatſoever bas 
been employed in the maintenance of his children, and t0 
receive the arrears due to himſelf, and to be ſure of his 09 
for the future. 

That he was willing to reſtore all monies taken for b 
uſe by any authority from him, upon any bills aſſigned 1 
other purpoſes, being afſured he had received very little 0 
nothing that way. , | 

„But he expected ſatisfaction for all thoſe ſeveral ſun 
received and diverted to other purpoles, by orders of one „ 
both houſes, which ought to have been paid upon the ac 
of pacification with Scotland, or employed for the ducnarg 
of the debts of the kingdom, and by other acts of parliamel 
for the relief of his proteſtant fubjects of Ireland.“ | 

The next day, the commiſſiones defired to know of be 
majeſty, it he would not account his own revenue to be 105 
for the future, if both houſes of parliament did leave! i 
the ſame way as it was before the troubles begun. Ti 
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terruption ſhould be made by one or both houſes, in and 
upon his majeſty's revenue, but that it ſhould be left in the 
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fame way it was before the troubles begun.” 
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It is eaſy to ſee, there was no difficulties upon this article 


capable of preventing a peace. 


Concerning the magazine. 


The parliament's commiſſioners offered in writing,“ That 
all the arms and ammunition taken out of his majeſty's ma- 


: ory; ſhould be delivered into his ſtores, and whatſoever 


ould be wanting, they would in convenient time ſupply in 
kind. But they likewiſe propoſed, That the perſons to 
whoſe charge thoſe public magazines ſhould be committed, 
being nominated by his majeſty, might be ſuch as the two 
houſes of parliament could confide in. And that he would 
reſtore all ſuch arms and ammunition, as had been taken for 
his uſe from the ſeveral counties, cities, and towns.” 


The King's anſwer. 


« The magazines ſhall be committed to, and continued in 
the cuſtody of, the ſworn officers, to whoſe places the ſame 
belong. And if any the ſaid officers ſhall forfeit that truſt 
by any miſdemeanours, his majeſty will by no means defend 
them from the juſtice of the law. 

« His majeſty will reſtore again, and recompence out of 
his own ſtores, ſuch arms and ammunition as have been taken 
for his uſe out of the ſeveral counties, &c. 

« He expects, that the arins and ammunition which have 
been taken from the ſeveral counties and 'citics, for the uſe 
of the armies under the command of the carl of Eſſex, be 
likewiſe reſtored to them.“ 

Without entering into a more particular diſcuſſion of this 
article, it ſuffices to ſay, that the whole difficulty lay in both 
houſes reſerving to themſelves the power of approving ſuch 
as ſhould be entruſted with the cuſtody of the magazines, 
and in the king's pretending, that the legal oath of ſuch 
perſons was a ſufficient ſecurity. And this rendered the 
concluſion of it impracticable. 


* 
-- 


Concerning the reſtitution of the towns and forts. 


The ſame difficulty occurred upon this article. The two 
houſes offered to reſtore the towns and forts, but pretended 
that they ſhould be delivered into the hands of ſuch perſons 
as both houſes could confide in, which the king would not 
agree too. As the commithoners urged the neceſſity of giving 
ſatisfaction to the people, with reſpect to their fears and 
jealouſies, the king anſwered, That he rather expected, 
their reaſons ſhould have had ſome foundation in the law of 
the land, than that they ſhould only have inſiſted upon fears 
and jealouſies, of which as he did not Know the ground, ſo 
was he ignorant of the cure, 


Concerning the ſhips. 


It was the ſame with this as with the two forgoing arti- 
cles. Both houſes required, that the lord high-admiral and 
all commanders of ſhips ſhould rake a particular oath, to 
ule their utmoſt power to preſerve the true proteſtant reli- 
gion, and the peace of the kingdom, againſt all foreign 
forces, and all other forces raiſed without his majeſty's au- 
Etiority and conſent of the two houſes of parliament. But 

de king would not conſent to it, alleging, the oaths which 
dll thoke officers were by law already obliged to take, were 
Very ſufficient. Only he ſaid, if any thing ſhould be made 
appcar to him neceſſary to be added, when there ſhould 
de a full and peaceable convention of parliament, he would 
ſeadily conſent to an act for ſuch addition. 
lk it is conſidered, what was the occafion of the war, it 
Fill eaſily be perceived, that the execution and not the in— 

unction of the laws was the queſtion, Wheretore the king, 
| pretending that every thing ſhould be ſcrtled by the Jaws, 
id not meddle in the leaſt with the queſtion to be decided 
bis diſpute with the parliament. 
be king's firſt propoſition having been thus debated in 
n, they proceeded to the firit of the parliament's, which 
WnNtained two articles; namely, that both armies ſhould be 
Wilbanded, and his majeſty return to his parliament, 
The king's anſwer to the firſt was, “ That he was willing 
armies thould be diſbanded, and conceived the beſt way 
2 it to be a ſpeedy concluſion of the treaty, and for that 


urn. 5 

\\ hiteloek obſerves farther upon this treaty, that their inſtructions were 

4 . tet, and tied them up to treat with noue but the king himielt, who 
n manifeſted on this occafion, his great parts and abilities, itrength 

don, and quickneſs of apprehenſion, with much paticuee in hearing 


„ 
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; The king anſwered, “ That by thoſe words (of being ſure 


of his own for the future) he meant that no reſtraints or in- 
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purpoſe he deſired, that the time given to the committee of 
both houſes to treat might be enlarged.” 

As to the ſecond, “ He would repair to his parlia- 
ment, as ſoon as he could poſſibly do it with his honour 
and ſafety,” 

As the king's anſwer was too general and doubtful, the 
commiſſioners in writing defired to know, If by the words 
(a ſpeedy concluſion of the treaty) he intended a concluſion 
of the treaty on his firſt propoſition, and their propoſition 
for diſbanding the arniies, or a concluſion of the treaty on 
all the propoſitions of both parts.“ 

The king anſwered; “ That by © a ſpeedy concluſion of 
the treaty,” he intended ſuch a concluſion of the treaty, as 
there might be a clear evidence to himſelf and his ſubjects 
of a future peace, and no ground left for the continuance 
and growth of the preſent bloody diflentions ; which, he 
doubted not, might be obtained, if both houſes ſhould 
conſent, that the treary might proceed without further in- 
terruption or limitation of days.“ | 

This anſwer being no lets ambiguous than the former, 
the commiſhoners inſiſted upon an explanation of what they 
had already deſired; as alſo that he would be pleaſed to let 
them know, what he intended ſhould be a clear evidence to 
him and his ſubjects of a future peace. 

The king anſwered, “ That if the concluſion of the treaty 
on his firſt propoſition, and the propoſition of both houſes, 
ſhould be ſo full and perfectly made, that the law of the land 
might have a full, free, and uninterrupted courſe, for the de- 
tence and preſervation of the rights of his majeſty, both 
houſes, and his ſubjects there would thence be a clear evi- 
dence of a future peace: and this would be ſuch a conclu— 
ſion as he intended. He never meant, that both armies 


| ſhould remain unditbanded until all the propofitions of both 


ſides were fully concluded. But he was very ſorry, that in 
that point of the propoſition of both houſes, viz. his return 
to the parliament, they had yet no manner of power or in- 
ſtructions ſo much as to treat with him.“ 

The king uſed ſuch general expreſſions, that it was eafy 
to ſee, he tought only to prolong the conferences, or to 
make ſome advantage of the commiſſioners anſwers. In all 
appearance, he would alſo have found a freſh occaſion of 
delay, in the debate of, that part of the propofition concern- 
ing his return to the parliament. 

April the 10th, the commiſſioners preſented another paper 
to his majeſty, wherein they ſaid, © That by new inſtruc— 
tions they were commanded to inſiſt upon the diſbanding of 
the two armies, and that both houles conceived his anſwer 
to be in effect a denial, unleſs they departed from all thoſe 
cautions and limitations contained in their reply to his firſt 
propoſition : that if they had not inſerted their defire of his 
majeſty's return in their committee's inſtructions, it was be— 
cauſe they conceived the diſbanding the armics would ſacili— 
tate his reſolution therein.” 

During the courſe of the negociation, the king had fre- 
quent conferences in private with the commiſſioners. White- 
lock relates in his memorials, that in one of theſe confer- 
ences, the commiſſioners (of whom he was one) having 
been with the king till midnight, and preſſed him with their 
reaſons upon a very material point, his majeſty was prevailec 
with to give a ſatisfactory anſwer, which would have much 
conduced to a happy ſucceſs of the treaty, and told them, 
* He was fully ſatisfied, and promiſed to let them have his 
anſwer in writing according to their defire ;” but becauſe it 
was then too late to draw it up, he ordered them to wait on 
him the next morning at ſuch an hour. Accordingly they 
came, but inſtead of that anſwer, which they expected, the 
king gave them a paper quite contrary to what was con- 
cluded the night before, and very much tending to the 
breach of the treaty. Whitelock ſays, he was informed by 
ſome of the king's own friends, that after the commiſſioners 
were gone from his majeſty, and his council alſo withdrawn, 
lome of his bed-chamber (and they went higher) hearing 
from himſelf what anſwer he had promiſed, and doubting 
it would tend to ſuch an iſſue as they did not wiſh, they 
being rather for the continuance of the war, never left per- 
ſuaCing the king, till they prevailed with him to change his 
former relolutions, and give order for his anſwer to be 
drawn directly contrary to what he had promiſed ; it being 
that prince's misfortune to prefer always the opinion of others 
to his own, Which is an obſervation confirmed allo by the 


lord Clarendon in his character of king Charles I. W. Iadeed 


what was objected againſt him, wherein he allowed all freedom, and would 
himſelf fum up the arguments, and give a moſt clear judgment upon them. 
He ſays alſo concerning the commiſſioners, the earl of Northumbe land de- 
meaned himſelf with muck courage and wifdom. Mr, Piertepoint acted 
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Whitelock does not ſay, that the king's anſwer he mentions, 
was the ſame with the following meſſage; but in all likeli- 
hood it was ſo, ſince it was the cauſe of breaking off the con- 
ferences. However this be, on the 12th of April the king 
ſent this meſſage to both houſes, notwithſtanding the cn- 
deavours of the commiſſioners to diſſuade him from it. 


Subſtance of the king's meſſage to both houſes, April 12, 


1043. 

&«& AS ſoon as his majeſty is ſatisfied concerning his own 
revenue, magazines, ſhips, and ports, to which he defires 
nothing but that the juſt, known, legal rights of his majeſty 
(devolved to him from his progenitors) and of the perſons 
truſted by him, which have violently been taken from both, 
be reſtored unto him, and unto them. | 

As ſoon as all the members of both houſes ſhall be re- 
ſtored to the ſame capacity of ſitting and voting in parliament 
as they had upon the 1ſt of January 1641, the ſame right of 
belonging unto them by their birth-rights, and the free elec- 
tions of thoſe that ſent them, and having been voted from 
them, for adhering to his majeſty in thele diſtractions ; his 
majeſty not intending that this ſhould extend either to the 
biſhops, whole votes have been taken away by bill; or to 
ſuch, in whoſe places upon new writs, new clections have 
been made. | 

As ſoon as his majeſty and both houſes may be ſecured 
from ſuch tumultuous aſſemblies, as to the great breach of 
the privileges, and the high diſhonour of parliaments having 
formerly atſembled about both houſes, and awed the mem- 
bers of the ſame, and occafioned two ſeveral complaints from 
the houſe of lords, and two ſeveral defires of that houſe to 
the houſe of commons, to join in a declaration againſt them 
the complying with which defire might have prevented all 
theſe miſerable diſtractions which hive enſued. Which ſe— 
curity, his majeſty conceives, can be only ſettled by adjourn- 
ing the parliament to ſome other place, at the leaſt twenty 
miles from London, the choice of which his majeſty leaves 
to both houles. 

His majeſty will then moſt chearfully and readily con- 
ſent, that both armies be immediately diſbanded, and give a 
preſent meeting to both his houſes of parliament at the tame 
time and place, at, and to which, the parliament ſhall agree 
to be adjourned. 

« His majeſty being confident, that the law will then re- 
cover the due credit and eſtimation, and that upon a free de- 
batc, in a full and peaceable convention of parliament, fuch 
proviſions will be made againſt ſeditious preaching and print— 
ing againſt his majeſty, and the eſtabliſhed laws, which hath 
been one of the chief cauſes of the preſent diſtractions; and 
{ſuch care will be taken concerning the legal and known rights 
of his majeſty, and the property and liberty of his ſubjects, 
that whatſoever hath been publiſhed or done, in or by 
colour of any illegal declarations, ordinances, or order of one 
or both houſes, or any committee of cither of them, and par- 
ticularly the power to raiſe arms without his majeſty's con- 
ſent, will be in ſuch manner recalled, diſclaimed, and pro- 
vided againſt, that no ſeed will remain for the like to ſpring 
out of for the future, to diſturb the peace of the kingdom, 
and to endanger the very being of it.” 

There was no need of much penetration, to percerve by 
this meſſage, that the king not only intended to break off the 
conferences, but alſo was not much inclined to peace, It 
was indecd very needleſs to enter into treaty, fince neither 
king nor parliament would recede from their pretenſions. 
The thorteſt way would have been to diſcuſs the general queſ- 
tion, whether there was juſt reaſon to confide in the king, 
and reſtore him to his rights; for every one of the propott- 
tions offered by both parties neceſſarily led to that queſtion, 
ſo that none could be decided without this being previouſly 
determined, If the reſt of the propofitions had been 
diſcuſſed, the difficulties would have been ſtill greater, 
ſince the two parties built upon quite oppoſite principles. 
But, in all appearance, the King and the parliament had 
foreſeen what came to. paſs, and agreed to the negociation 
only to make the people believe they were diſpoſed to a 
peace. This was equally neceſſary for them, becauſe in the 
people conſiſted the ſtrength of both fides, 

As ſoon as both houſes received this meſſage, they ſent 
their commiſſioners poſitive orders to return, and the confe- 
rences ccaled, 


his part with deep foreſight and prudence. Sir William Ermyn was a gen- 
tleman of good underſtanding and converſation, and would give his opinion 
upon good reaſon, Sir John Holland, a gentleman of excellent parts as 
well as perſon, ſhewed a very good judgment and teſtimony of his abilities. 
Mr. Whitelock (that is, himſelf) was put upon very much labour, bein 
employed in drawing up all the papers to the king, which were renkride 
afrexwards by the ſceretaries. \Whitelock, p. 68, 69. 


It was not without reaſon that the king deſired à ceſſu WE 0 
of arms on the terms by him propoſed, though for never h Th 
ſhort a ſpace, and that he infiſted upon communication ,; WIT ex 
quarters, He found himſelf at Oxford unprovided of am. one 
munition, and the queen, who was at York, had brough Erin. 
him a good quantity; but the difficulty was to convey thy, fi. 
to Oxford with a ſtrong guard. If therefore the ceſſation ,, * mat 
arms had been concluded with the clauſe of communicati,. troc 
of quarters, nothing would have hindered the king frog cnc: 
ſending for his ammunition from York, without the par!;, gon 
ment's being able to complain. For though in the firit an. Bf 
cle of the propoſed ceſſation, it was allowed to ſtop all her. of E 
ſons carrying ammunition, it was not ſaid however, tun mit. 
ſuch a conveying was a breach of the ſuſpenſion. Since the:,. to ( 
fore by the article of communication of quarters, the kin t00 

might have drawn as many of his troops as he pleaſed frq,, mue 
York to Oxford, he might likewiſe, if this article had bes the 
granted, have ſent for his ammunition with a guard, uhis war, 
the parliament's forces could not have attacked with; too 
breaking the truce, when the guard ſhould have paſte ig him 
their quarters. ine 

It evidently. appears, the king intended to reap this adysy. capi 
tage by the ceflation of arms, which, according to him, ui mis: 
to be only for the caſe of the people, fince from the beginning ed, 
of April, when the treaty was negociating at Oxford, he d. a de 
tached prince Rupert with twelve hundred horle and {cy;1 tion, 
or eight hundred foot, to eſtabliſh a communication betiwe-y ſhou 
York and Oxford, by ſecuring certain places between that Fiel 
two cities. The prince marched by Birmingham, a town gf ence 
the parliament's, garriſoned with a company of foot ®, 304 not | 
taking it by ſtorm, made the inhabitants pay a large line, x; tenc 
a puniſhment for aſſiſting the garriſon to repulſe him e. tene 


After this little conqueſt, the prince marched directly tg but 


Litchfield, where he entered without difficulty, the ton too | 
being open in ſeveral places. But the cathedral, with the clare 
cloſe, was a fort of fortreſs, which he was obliged to heliegs coul. 
in form, it being ſtrongly garriſoned. At laſt, he drains conf, 
the moat, and ſprung two mines, one whereof taking chic, ſente 
he furiouſly ſtormed the place, which was bravely defend ende 
by the garriſon : but the dread of not being able to ſtand 1 ſente 
ſccond aſſault, cauſed them to defire to capitulate. The caſe. 
prince granted them an honourable capitvlation, being very ! 
glad to be freed from the trouble of continuing the tfiege, BF wror 
which had laſted ten days. He intended to. puih his con- of R 
queſts farther to the north, in order to make a line of com- reti 
munication between York and Oxford: but the king recalled WY 
him from Luchficld, wanting him to raiſe the ficge dt to be 
Reading. main 
The treaty at Oxford being broken off the 1 5th of April, by r 
the carl of Eſſex marched that day from Windlor, and on Wi vv 
the next, appeared before Reading. Hlis army confilted of Win 
ſixteen thouſand foot, and three thouſand horſe; and tte who: 
garriſon of three hundred horſe, and three thouland {oct, det 
The king was ſo poſſeſſed with the notion, that the parlis 3 
ment's ſoldiers ſerved them unwillingly and by cont.raut, and 
that he iflued out a proclamation, offering pardon to {uct A 
as were in the earl of Eſſex's army, a precaution intirch 155 
frunleſs. At the beginning of the ſiege, the governor, fe hy 
Arthur Aſton, being wounded in the head, and forced to Wi FE 
keep his chamber, the command was devolved to colond ſpea 
Richard Fielding, the eldeſt colonel in the garriſon. the 
The King no ſooner heard of the ſiege of Reading, but he 2 
ſent away a detachment of horſe, under the command 0 wh 
commiflary Wilmot, who found means to throw into tte 8 
town five hundred men and ſome powder, But this up}! prov 
not appearing ſufficient to colonel Fielding, he demandcd i0 80 
capitulate, and a truce was agreed on, during which the be: 5 
ſiegers and the beſieged, mutually gave hoſtages. mo that 
At the ſame time the king coming with his army within © HE 
few miles of Reading, detached Ruthen his general, lateh 15 
made earl of Forth, who with a thouſand muſqueteers, dg, et 
rouſly attacked a poſt, by which the King was neccna one 
to paſs, in order to relieve Reading. The earl of Forts " a2g5. 
in hopes, that whilſt he attacked this poſt, the garrilon 0” ul T 
ſally out upon the beſiegers. But as withott knowing!” | part 
had made his attack juſt as the truce was agreed on, u Pre 
was no fally from the town. So not being able to force“ dim 
paſs, he retreated to the king. _— = 
Mean while, Fielding having negotiated a capitula © ne 
the earl of Eflex, found means, beſore it was entircly co" nn , 
| | Rr WT 
n The lord Clarendon ſays, the town . it a troop of horſe 0090505 3 = 
to the garriſon of Litchfield. Tom. II. p. IBI. 55 ä rather 
In the too eager purſuit of the troop of horſe, William Fiese horſe, 
of Denbigh, who from the beginning of the war had been à wellen 1 
prince Rupert's troop, was wounded, ſo that he died within 6 * fgns 
days. Ibid. f 


» Caveſham bridge, de ſended by the lord Roberts and Berkley's reg 
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ed, to go in the night to the king, and tell him, he hoped to 
have liberty to march away with all their arms and baggage. 
The king approved of the capitulation, which was ſigned the 
next day, and the town ſurrendered to the beſiegers. But by 
one of the articles, which probably Fielding did not tell the 
king, and which perhaps was not yet agreed on, the carl of 
Eflex excepted the deſcrters, who could not obtain liberty to 
march away with the reſt of the garriſon. When the king's 
troops came out of the town, and were paſſing through the 
enemies guards, the ſoldiers were intulted, and lome wag- 
ons plundered, contrary to the articles of the ene 

The king was very well pleaſed with ſaving tac garriſon 
of Reading, and indeed that was his principal view im per- 
mitting Fielding to capitulate. But when the garriton came 
to Oxford, ſeveral othcers complained, that Fielding was 
too haſty in ſurrendering a place which could have held out 
much longer. Nay, ſome acculed him openly of betraying 
the king. Whereupon he defired to be tried by a council of 
war, which was granted him, The king, who perhaps had 
too readily conſented to the capitulation, and was incenſcd at 
him, when he underſtood that the place was capable of mak- 
ing a longer defence, could not however ind (ea: with his 
capitulating, ſince it was done with 015 approbation. But 
his admitting the article, whereby the deferters were CXCept- 
ed, was charged to him as a crime, and the King publiſhed 
a declaration, proteſting. he had not conſented to that excep- 
tion, being very far trom retuſing protection to any 0 
ſhould leave the enemy, and betake themlelves to nis [orvice, 
Fielding was likewiſe accuſed of not paying punctual obedi— 
ence to the king's orders : but what theſe orders were [ have 
not been able to find 4. However this be, Fielding was ſen- 
tenced by the council of war to loſc his head: which len- 
tence, after long interceſhon, was remitted by the king; 
but his regiment was given to another. Probably, he was 
too haſty to conclude the capitulation, and had not fully de- 
clared to the king, the true ſtate of the place. But as he 
could not be eondemned for that, fince he had the king's 
conſent to capitulate, other pretences were fought. This 
ſ-ntence occaſioned great diffention in the King's army, ſome 
endeavouring to vindicate it, whillt others pattionately repre- 
ſented it as the moſt unjuſt that ever was given in the Ike 
caſe. 

The earl of Clarendon ſays, the king having received 
wrong intelligence, that the carl of Ettex, after the taking 
of Reading, was marching directly to Oxford, reſolved to 
retire into the north to join the carl of Newcaſtle, Bur ir 
was only a falſe alarm. The earl of Effex was fo little able 
to befiege Oxford, that he was forced on the contrary to re— 
main above fix weeks at Reading, without being able to act, 
by reaſon of the ſickneſs which inteſted his army. 

Whilſt the treaty for peace was negociating at Oxford, fir 
William Waller continued his conqueſts along the Severn, 
where having detceated lord Herbert of Raglan, fon to the 
marquis of Worceſtcr, he became matter of Hereford, But 
in aſſaulting Worceſter he was repulſed, after which he went 
and joined the earl of Eſſex before Reading. 

As the war was ſpread in all parts of the kingdom, the 
military actions of this ſecond campaign, cannot, without 
confuſion, be ſpoken of according to the order of time. And 
therefore I chuſc rather to follow the order of the places, and 
ſpeak firſt of what paſſed in the middle of the Kingdom, where 
the two principal armics lay. 1 ſhall relate next the chief 
events that happened in the weſt; and laſtly, ſhall proceed to 
What paſſed in the north, and on the borders of the eaſtern 
counties. Theſe being affociated by the parliament, and well 
provided with troops, the king had not many opportunities 
to carry the war thither. As tor the ſouthern counties, no- 
thing conſiderable was acted there this campaign. After 
that, I ſhall reſume what paſſed of any moment, with regard 
to civil affairs, during the courſe of the year 1643. This 
method has alſo its inconveniencies : but I ſhall endeavour to 
avoid them in part, by marking the exact time of every event, 
that the cauſes and motives as well of the civil as military 
actions may be more eaſily known. 

The taking of Reading ſeemed to be a good omen to the 
parliament for the reſt of the campaign. But, as I ſaid, the 
great mortality among the earl of Eilex's ſoldiers, ſuffered 

im not to improve that advantage. After the ſurrender of 


Reading, both houſes thought of no leſs than beſieging Ox- 


For ſome ſuch he had received in this agitation, ſays the lord Claren- 
* which he had not preciſely obſerved. Tom. II. p. 187. 

The lord Clarendon ſays, That the deſign of his marching thither, was 
rather to ſecure Buckinghamſhire, which was now infeſted by the king's 
'orle, than to diſquiet Oxford. Tom. II. p. 201. | ; 

th near two hundred priſoners, ſeven cornets of horſe, and four en- 


ſigns of foot, Among other perſons of note, colonel Gunter was lain. 
Number 112, 


ford, where the king was in great diſtreſs for want of warlike 
ſtores. In all appearance, the intelligence he 'had received, 
that the earl of Eſſex was going to march thither, came from 
ſome triends at London, who knowing it was the parliament's 
deſign, did not queſtion, it would be put in execution, 
Mean while, the king received fome ammunition in May, 
and as his enemies were not in condition to make any attempt, 
he remained quict at Oxford. 

At length, after a fix weeks ſtay at Reading, the carl of 
Eſſe x marched towards Oxford, rather out of condeſcenſion 
to the parliament, than in expectation of making any pro— 
greſs, by reaſon of the ill ſtate of the army. He advanced 
however to Thame, within ten miles of Oxford, where he 
ſtopped 7. There was in his army a Scotch colonel named 
Hurry, who had ſerved in Germany with the ,carl of Forth, 
the king's general, with whom he kept a ſecret corteſpon— 
dence. As ſoon as the earl of Effex approached Oxford, 
Hurry quicted the parliament's ſervice, and went over to the 
king, who received him very graciouſly. After that, he in- 
tormed prince Rupert of the ſituation of the quarters of the 
partament's army, and perſuaded him to make an attempt, 
upon the enemy. So the prince going from Oxford in the 
evening with a body of horſe, took a lopg circuit, and at 
break of day came to Wickham, where beating up the quar- 
ters of two regiments, one of horſe, the other ot foot, he cut 
them in pieces. 


Then he attacked another quarter with the 
lame {uccets, after which he reſolved to retire by a 
where he had letta guard. But the ear] of KEiltex having nuw 


be I 
taken the alarm, had detached ſome troops to intercept the 
prince, who was to crofs Chalderave field, and enter a lane, 


which led to the bridge. The earl of Effex's horſe not 
giving the prince time to reach the bridge, he choſe rather 
to expect them in an open field, than enter the line with 
the enemy ia hs rear, He charged therelore theſe horſe with 
ſuch bravery, that he put them to flight towards a body of 
foot, which the carl of Effex was leading himſelf. Whiltt 
the horſe were flying, the prince palled the lane and bridge, 


and entered Oxford in triu uph A U pon the ürſt alarm at the 


head- quarters, Mr. Hampden, covionel of foot mounted his 
horſe, and rode as a volunteer in the regiment ordered to in— 
tercept the prince, He was ſhot in the ſhoulder in this ac- 
tion, and within a few days died of the wound. He was a 
per ſon very eminent in his party, both for his courage as an 


othcer in the army, and for his wiſdom and capacity vs a mem- 
ber of parliament. He bad given a good proof of his firmnels 
in his famous trial concerning thip-money. 

After this lols, the earl of Eflex, whote army was in a very 
ill ſtate, thought not proper to remain longer at Than. He 
put his troops into quarters of retrefhment at St. Alben's, Ux- 
bridge, and the neighbouring parts, till they mould be re- 
cruited and furniſhed with many things they wanted, which 
the parliament did not ſeem much to regard | | 
ability, or for ſome other reaſon. | 

From that time, the king's military affairs began to flouriſh, 
and the parliament was extremely cinbarraftled. The gueen 
joined the King the 13th of July, and brought him to thou- 
land foot, a thouſand horſe, a hundred waggons laden with 
ammunition of all ſorts, fix pieces of cannon, and two mor- 
tars. On the other fide, fir William Waller, ſent into the 
welt by the parliament, had the ill fortune to be defeated, 
and his army was fo diſperſed, that it was no longer lervice- 
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able ® In this juncture it was that the king refolved to be- 


ſiege Briſtol by prince Rupert, with whom was joined the 
Cornith army that had vanquiſhed fir William Waller. 

The 22d of July, prince Rupert incamped before Briſtol, 
and the fame day, with the aſſiſtance of ſome ſailors, who had 
been gained, he ſeized the ſhips in Kingroad, laden with 
goods of great value, which the inhabitants of B:iſtol had 
thought to ſecure there. 

On the morrow, the prince holding a council of war, it 
was reſolved to proceed by aftault, and not by approach. 
The walls mult have been very weak, otherwiſe, it can 
hardly be conceived, that the beſicgers ſhould reſolve to 
ſtorm two days after their arrival, eſpecially as there was a 
numerous garriſon in the place l. However this be, the 
next day both armies attacked the city, each at three ſeve- 
ral places, fo that the garriſon were forced to divide them- 
ſelves into fix bodies to defend the walls. 'The Corniſh 
army was repulſed with great flaughter in their three aſſaults. 


Clarendon, tom. II. p. 203, 204. 

He loſt two battles, The battle of Lanſdown, July gz, wherein fir Be— 
vil Greenvil was flain ; and the battle of Roundway-down, July 13, as will 
be ſeen hereafter, Ruſhworth, tom. V. p. 227. 

u The garriſon conſiſted of two thouſand five hundred foot, and a+ regi= 
ment of horſe and dragoons, Clarendon, tom. II. p. 227. | 
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The two diviſions of prince Rupert's were likewiſe repulſed: 
but the third commanded by colonel Waſhington had better 
ſucceſs, the colonel finding means to make a breach in the 
wall large enough for the prince to enter with his horſe. 
But this advantage only put him in poſſeſfion of the ſuburbs, 
beyond which was the city wall, much ſtronger than what 
he had paſſed. However, he marched up the ſtreet to 
Frome-gate, where he was forced to halt, and where he loſt 
many of his men, who were ſhot by the inhabitants from the 
walls and windows *. 

What the prince had gained was ſo inconſiderable, that 
probably, the fiege would ſtill have coſt much time, and 
many lives, if the governor had not loſt his preſence of 
mind, and ordered a parley to be beaten. The governor 
was colonel Nathaniel Fiennes, who at the beginning of 
this parliament, had made in the houſe of commons ſeveral 
fine ſpecches againit the king, but who, in all appearance, 
was not very {ſkilful in the art of war. The prince imme— 
diately granted the defired capitulation, thinking himſelf 
very happy to gain a place of that importance in fo ſhort a 
time. The capitulation was ill obſerved by the king's ſol- 
diers, who firipped thoſe of the garriſon, and made them- 
ſelves more than amends for the breach of the capitulation 
at Reading, whether it was done with or without the con- 
nivance of the generals. Fiennes was impriſoned for his 
cowardly ſurtender of Briſtol, and ſome months after con- 
demned to die by a council of war. But he was reprieved 
by the carl of Effex, and paſſed the reſidue of his days be- 
'yond ſea. 

The taking of Briftol infuſing freſh hopes into the king, 
he was willing to improve the preſent opportunity, whilſt 
the parliament had no ariny ready to oppoſe his progreſs. 
He reſolved therefore to beſiege Gloceſter, the poſſeſſion 
whercof would have been of great conſequence to him. By 
it he would have been maſter of all the Severn, from Briſtol 
to Shrewſbury, and of the whole country between that river 
and Wales, where there would have been only Hereford, 
which probably would have quickly ſurrendered. By that 
means, he would not only have extended his quarters into a 
very good country, but allo ſecured a communication from 
Cornwall to the northern counties. For as the parhament 
had no army in the weſt, fince Waller's defeat, the com- 
munication of the weſtern- counties with Briſtol could not 
be interrupted, The taking of Gloceſter would have opened 
1 communication from Briſtol to Shrewſbury, and from 
thence to the north, by means of Lancaſhire, which was 
more tor him than for. the parliament. B-fides that, the 
taking of Gloceſter would have ſecured him the poffeſſion of 
Wales, where the parhament would have had no entrance 
but by ſea. It therefore even ſome of his friends have 
blamed him for undertaking this fiege, it may be alfirmed, 
the ill ſucceſs was rhe beſt foundation of their opinion. For 
my part, I believe, he bad all the reaſon in the world to 
undertake it, at a time when there was no likelinood that 
the earl of Eſſex's army could be ready ſoon enough to hin— 
der that conquelt. The lord Clarendon pretends to diſco— 
ver a ſecret which confirmed the king in his reſolution. He 
ſays, the king having fent a meſienger to colonel Maſſy go- 
vernor of Gloceſter, to perſuade him to deliver the place, 
Maſſy in public anſwered 
bid the meflenger tell the king, © That if he came himſelf 
to beſiege the town, he would not hold it againft him, 
for it would not ſtand with his conſcience to fight againſt 
the perſon of the king.“ But the ſequel ſhewed, either 
that Malty had altered his mind, or the king had taken a 
mere compliment for a poſitive promiſe, ſince in the defence 
of the place Mlaſty was very far from expreſſing the leaſt in- 
clination to favour the king. This prince was ever poſſeſſed 
with the notion, that thoſe who bore arms again{ him acted 
contrary to the dictates of their conſcience, and readily be- 


„Sir Nicholas Slanning, colonel Trevannion, the lord Grandiſon, major 

Kendal were lain; and about five hundred men beſides. Clarendon, tom. II. 
» 230. 

x The lord Clarendon does not fay, the king ſent a meſſenger, but that 
colonel Leg, under whom Mafly had ſerved in the king's army, ſent him a 
letter of kindnels and overture, as was proper in ſuch a caſe from one friend 
to another, To which letter Maſſy returned an anſwer in a high ſtile, but 
told the meſſenger in private as above. Tom. II. p. 242. 

y Whitelock has a particular not mentioned by the lord Clarendon, viz. 
his majeſty underſtanding that Eſſex advanced apace to the relief of Gloceſ- 
ter, ſent a trumpet to him with ſome propoſitions to be treated on. But Ei- 
ſex, much acquainted with ſuch ſmall deſigns to hinder his march, returned 
a ſpeedy anſwer, „ That he had no commiſſiou to treat, but to relieve Glo- 
ceſter, which he was refolved to do, or to loſe his life there.“ And his 
ſoldiers hearing of a trumpeter come with propofitions to treat, cried out 
for a long time together, with loud acclamations, “No propoſitions, no 
propoſitions,” So their trumpeter was diſmiſſed, Whitelock, p. 72. 
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in a high ſtile, but in private 


af Eſſex had been forced to lodge in the field all night, Idem. p. = , 


lieved, they only wanted an opportunity to ſerve him, whs:, 
in he was trequently miſtaken, | | 

Nothing ſhews more clearly how advantageous to 
king the taking of Gloceſter would have been, than 
parizament's alarm when they heard the firſt news of h. 
marching to form the ſiege. Whereas before the ear] o 
Eilex's army was ſuffered to decay, all endeavours were 
uſed to recruit it the moment the King's intention .. 
known. Care was taken to complete the regiments * 
freſh levies of ſoldiers, raiſed in London with all poſhble ; K 
pedition. And to facilitate theſe levies, the parliament c. 
dered the ſhops to be ſhut up till Gloceſter ſhould be _ 
licved, and moreover, the earl of Eſſex's army was ſtrength. 
encd with a numerous body of the city train-bands. Th. 
things were done with that diligence, that in fifteen aw 
the carl of Effex was ready to march to the relief of the be. 
ſieged. : 

The king came before Gloceſter the 1oth of Augug 
with about eight thoufand horſe and foot, and immediat); 
ordered the approaches to be begun, which however were 
not ſo vigorouſly puſhed as was expected, by reaſon of the 
ſrequent lallies of the beſieged. Beſides, the king was 0h. 
liged to go to Oxford, which made him loſe ſome dase 
The carl of Eflex beginning to march the 26th of Aus; 
arrived mm a few days near Gloceſter, and advancing to Bret. 
bury-hills, drew up his whole army in view of the city, 1. 
pecting the king would come and give him battle. Bur the 
king not thinking fit to run any hazard, raiſcd the " I 
which could not be done without great diſorder 7, The 
cart of Effex marching into Gloceſter, found the befies-4 
reduced to a fingle barrel of powder, and no better provided 
with other ſtores *. After ſtaying there three days ®, he de. 
parted towards London, paſſing throygh Tewkeſbury in 
his way. He marched two days before the king knew he 
was gone, and ſurprized the town of Cirenceſter, where 
lay two regiments? After that he croſſed north Wiltſhire 
a deep and incloſed country, which obliged him to make 
very thort marches, | 

As ſoon as the King had notice of the enemies march and 
rour, he departed allo in order to follow them, ſending 
prince Rupert before with all his cavalry, conſiſting of fite 
thouſand horſe, It is likely, his intention was that the prince 
ſhould poſt himfelt between London and the parliament's 
army, Wiillt he followed and put the army between him and 
his Cavalry, Be this as it will, for it is not eaſy to gueſs the 
King's deſign, prince Rupert came up with the earl of Eſſex, 
as he was marching over Auborn-chace, intending to have 
reached Newbury that night, There infucd in this place 2 
ſharp conflict, prince Rupert having charged the earl's rear, 
who were put into ſome diſorder. The marquis of La Vieu- 
ville a Frenchman®, who ſerved the king as a volunteer, 
was killed in this action. This conflict obliged the earl of 
Lite x to quarter at Hungerford. The next day he conti- 
nued his march towards Newbury, but found that the king 
had prevented him by two hours, and potted himſelf near 
the ton. Prince Rupert, after the action of the foregoing 
day, went and joined the king. 
The two armies, being too near each other to part with- 
out blows, prepared for battle, and the fight begun ©. 
Prince Rupert, as utual, performed wonders with- his horſe. 
He quickly made the parliament's cavalry give. way: but 
took care not to commit the ſame fault he had done at Edge- 
hill, by purſuing the runaways too far. After he had routcd 
the enemies horſe, he charged their infantry, who, though 
deititute of the aſſiſtance of the cavalry, received, him with 
ſuch intrepidity, that he could make no impreſſion on their 
ſtand of pikes, but was forced to wheel about. It was 
fought all the reſt of the day with pretty equal ſucceſs. But 
in the night the king retired with his army, and left the wz; 


open to the earl of Eſſex to proceed to Newbury, where he 


dil 


« ? 
LO 
* 
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2 Their whole ſtrength of ſoldiers, horſe, foot, and dragoons, together 
with the train-bands, did not at firſt conſiſt of above fourteerr hundred; 
forty, or at the moſt, fifty barrels of powder was all their ſtore, and a mean 
and flender artillery. Ruſhworth, tom. V. p. 287. 

And in that time fays the lord Clarendon, which was as wonderful 4s 
any part of the ſtory, cauſed all neceflary proviſions to be brought in to them, 
out of thoſe very quarters in which the king's army had been ſuſtained, and 
which they conceived to be entirely ſpent : ſo ſolicitous were the people 10 
conceal what they had, and to reſerve it for chem. Tom. II. p. 205. 

And took forty loads of proviſions, fix ſtandards, three hundred com- 
mon ſoldiers, and four hundred horſes, the faid forces being defioned tor 
Kent, to 1aiſe an army there for the king, and fir Nicholas Criſp to con 
mand them. Ruſhworth, tom. V. p. 292. Rapin, by miſtake, 1ays Chi- 
cheiter, inſtead of Cirenceſter, mY 

c He had attended the queen out of Holland, 

266. 


Clarendon, tom. II. 
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intended to lodge the night before. Next day the ear! of 
Eſſex ſeeing the coaſt clear, purſued his march, and paſhog 
through Newbury, arrived at Reading as he had before te- 
ſolved. Prince Rupert, who followed him, ſeeing him en— 
tered into the narrow lanes, attacked his rear, put them in 
diſorder, and took fome priſoners ; but prevented not the 
ear] from continuing his march. He remained two day at 
Reading to refreth his troops, and without leaving a garrilon 
in the place, which was pollefled by the king's forces alter 
his departure, returned to his old quarters. The king lol 
in this battle above twenty officers of note, and among oth'is 
Henry Spencer earl of Sunderland, Robert Dormer cart of 
Caernarvan, and Lucius Carey Lord Falkland ſecretary o. 
(tare, who would be preſent at the fight, though he had no 
call, not being a military officer“. 

I have taken the deſcription of this battle from the lord 
Clarendon, which by many omiſſions is ren! red obicur e. 
Among others, it does not appear what the King iq with 
his infantry. This gives occation ro preſume, that his foot 
were routed when prince Rupert charged the parliament's. 
For otherwiſe, it cannot be conceived, how thele laſt could 
have reſiſted, had they ben attacked by the King's inlan ry 
and cavalry at once. Nether is it ſeen in this deferip!1on, 
why the king left the field of battle in the night, fince it 
does not appear that he had received any confiderable 11s. 
Nevertheleſs, the lord Clarendon endeavours to piove, 
though by weak arguments, that the King gained the v:c- 
tory, I believe it would be very eaſy to contute his reatois, 
were there any occaſion. I ſhall content myſelt with ſay— 
ing in gentra), that the carl of Eſl-x's d: ſign at his depar- 
wre from Gloceſter, was to return to his former quarters 
zbout London, and that the battle of Newbury hindered 
him not from executing it, whereas the king's inten ion was 
robably ro intercept the carl of Eflex's patlage, which he 
could not effect f. 

After the battle, the king retiring to Oxford, and the 
ear} of Eſſex to Windſor, neither had much ſhare in the 
actions of the reſt of the campaign, I ſhill proceed thefe- 
fore to other parts of the kingdom, where the war was con— 
tinued, and particularly in the weſl, where it was very fharp. 

J have already ſaid in ſpeaking of the affairs of thee paris, 
that the parliament did not think proper to con ent to the 
neutrality entered into by the counties of Devon and Corn- 
wall. On the contrary, they reſolved to carry the war into 
Cornwall, which had declared for the king. To that end, 
about the beginning of May, whilſt the king's troops were 
zt Lanceſton, few in number, and very ſhort of proviſions, 
Henry Grey earl of Stamford, the parhament's general in 
the weſt, entered Cornwall with an army of ſeven thouſand 
men. He poſted himſelf on the top of the hill near Stratton, 
from whence he ſent a party of twelve hundred horſe, under 
the command of fir George Chudleigh, to Bodmin, a town 
in the middle of the county, in order to keep it in awe and 
hinder the militia from joining the king's forces as they hai! 
once done before. Sir Ralph Hopton, who commanded 
for the king at Lanceſſon, and had but three thouſand men, 
eaſily ſaw he ſhould be driven out of the county, unlets he 
found means to avoid it by ſome notable action. This made 
him refolve to march to the enemies, though they were 
much ſuperior in number, and advantageout]y poſted, The 
ear] of Stamford thought himſelf ſo ſecure from any attack, 
that though he had frequent notice of the enemies approach 
he could not believe it. Indeed, it would have been raſh in 
br Ralph Hopton, to attack him with ſo great diſadvantage, 
bad chere been any other way to ſave the county for the 
king. However that be, the 16th of May, approaching 


* Bring diſſnaded by his friends to go into the fight, he ſaid, 4% He was 
wery of the times, and foreſaw much mitery to his country, and did be- 
heve he ſhould be out of it ere night.“ His death, ſays Whitclock, was 
Lani ted by all that knew or heard ot him, being a gentleman of great parts 
Mgenmity, and honour z courteous to all, and a paſſionate promoter of all 
tnveayours of peace betwixt the king and parliament, He was flain in the 
34/1 year of his age. Whitelock, p. 73. 

' Whitelock's account of Newbury fight is briefly this: Eſſex finding 


bis ſoldiers full of mettle, and reſolved to force their way, he led them in 
Peri b, and lirſt charged the enemy with his own regiment and the lord 
ts brigade of horſe; the fight began about fix o'clock in the morn- 
„ Sept. 20, and held with very hot ſervice till ten or eleven at night. 
* barliament's forces beat the enemy from all their advantages, got the 
N dam them on which they were poſted, purſued them to Newbury, and 
© of the town again, but the night coming on, they could purſue them 
_ Wah 7. = though the king's forces (eſpecially the horte conſiſting 
Poder gent emen) made a gallant refiſtance, yet this piace not being 
er bor their fight, their foot were thus beaten, aud in the night 


af P 


ed away, leaving Eſſex maſter of the field, whoſe icldiers had the 


* 


OF 8 the dead bodies. Whitelock, p. 73.— This battle laſted from 
nn beck in the morning, till ſeven or eight at night, Rufhworth, 
4 u. V. P. 206 * * 
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the hill on which the carl of Stamford «ras incamped, he 
ordered him to be attacked at four ſeveral places 3. As the 
all.itlan's were reſolved to conquer or die, they gained, 
though with great difficulty, the top of the hill, which 
their enemies were at length forced to relinquiſh, after ſuſ- 
taining the charge many hours. In ths action the earl of 
Stamford had only three hundred men killed, but left ſeven— 
teen hundred in the hands of the enemy. Amang theſe pri- 
ſoners was major general Chudleigh, who being carried to 
Oxford, turned to the king. The earl of Stamford, whe- 
th. to excuſe his defeat, or upon ſome grounds, opcnly 
complained, that Chudleigh had betray him, and in the 
heat of the battle turning againſt iim, charged him with 
the body under his command. The el of Clarendon pre— 
tends it was a ſcandal ; but I imagine few now are concerned 
to know the truth ®, 

Aiter this battle the earl of Stamford throwing himſelf 
nto Excter, his army being diſperſed, and the party of 
rf, for . 1 ! ' 1 C 3 91 5 
5 | lent to Bodinin. taking b oper to retire to Pl; mouth, 
10pton remained maſtcr of Cornwall. Shortly after he was 


* 


1 4 EFY = \F- * * +4 * 4% 7 1 _— 9 } i, * | - 
a, ned b 1 metteg: fd tr. W Oxtorc that! the Parliament 
had reſolved to ſend fir William Wall. 


aller into the weſt, 
with LOrces to Join the remains ot the car! of Stamford 5 


army and tome ſevies that were to be r- [ed in that country, 


and that the king on his part was tend-ny thither the mar- 
1 1 va | 1 . 3 1 3 88 1 A 

CS 61 Hertford <1) inc IVIiUTzOEr VIE 4 DLO 19 GI Ops, 
who were now upon their march. Thus mide him think, 


it would be very proper. for his little Corniſh army (fo it 
was now colet) to jon the marquis's forces. He marched 
therctore into Dcvonthire, leaving a party at Saltaſh to de— 
fend Cornwall from any incurſions of Plymouth, and ad— 
vanced to Tiverton, where he expected orders tron the 
marquis. P'reſently, after, hearing the warquis of Hertford 
was come to Chand, a town in Somerſetſhite, on the edge 
of Devouſhire, with ſeventcen hundred horſe an one thou- 
ſand foot, he went and joined him, and the two bodies to— 


4 


gether tormed an army of ſeven- thoutind men. Taunton, 
* | > 1 11 1 A , ied, 5 nne * Ti 
4 180 O0on in Somerletthtre Was the nrit the marQoi's 0 
# * f Ale 4 17 17e a v.+ ; © + | * Os ; } £ 
. Jt 10 1 n 10 attack P but 1 garriten lav f Bien the 
TS 11 of ; ? 4 f , ' EI?) 21 ' * 1 — * | 8 
1490008011 5 1 11 4 10 Lridge „ ter, 91 0) CUUNI 0 a ICULTION 
* x % 1 * * * 1 ® . 
rated DY Ehe 1nnubltants. On the moriow, the parliament's 
(TO, Gate AUO DILUDT Water, and in a te days Dunſtar— 
- TY " , " - 1 } » ** fv 1 . . 1 . | N 
cat! lürrendered tothe King !. 
— 
111 * ©. * 9 o 
Ihe marqgquis of Hertford having ſtaid about Taunton 


ſome days, beard at laſt that fir William Waller was with- 
in wo days march of hin, drawing troops together with 
the utmolt diligence, and expecting more from London and 
Briſtol. Whereupon he rclolved to attack him, without 
giving him time to ſtrengthen his army any more. Whilſt 


he was preparing to execute his defign, the committee of 


the militia, who were levying forces k in thoſe parts to 
join them with Waller's, perceiving a favourable opportu- 
nity, beat up one of the marquis's quarters, who was now 
eavanced to Somerton, and gave fo briſk an alarm to the 
King's troops, that the marquis was forced to draw out the 
Whole army. Then the parliament's forces retired to Wells 
but tecing they were purſued, quitted Wells, and poſted 
themſclyes on the top of Mendip-hill, which overlooks the 
city. The marquis of Hertford being come to Wells, ſtayed 
there, the day being far ſpent. But prince Maurice, fir 
Rilph Hopton, and the earl of Caernarvan, taking the ene- 
mies retreat for a flight, went out with two regiments of 
horſe to purſue them, and marched directly to them. 
Whereupon the parliament's forces being moſtly foot, and 
few in number, retired in order to join a detachment of 
horſe ſent by Waller to ſupport them. But the earl of 


The four diviſions of the little army were led on, the firſt by the lord 
Mohun and fir Ralph Hopton ; the ſecond by fir John Berkley and fir Bevil 
Greenvil ; the third by fir Nicholas Slanning and colonel Trevannion ; the 
fourth by colonel Batiet and colonel William Godolphin. In memory of this 
battle, fir Ralph Hopton was afterwards created lord Hopton of Stratton, As 
for the twelve hundred horſe ſent to Bodmin, under the command of fir George 
Chudleigh, father tothe major-general, upon thenews of the defeat, fir George, 
with as many as he could keep together, got into Plymouth. Clarendon, 
tom. II. p. 208. 

n Ruſhworth ſays, that by letters afterwards intercepted to his father fir 
George, it appears to have been a deſigned thing: whereupon his father, 
to prevent any ſuſpicion on himſelf, ſuri eudered his commilſſion ; and ſhortly 
after, publiſhed a fort of declaration, which is to be ſeen in Ruſhworth, 
tom. V. p. 272. 

By Mr. Lutterel the owner, who thereupon was made governor of it by 
the marquis. Sir John Stawel was made governor of Taunton, and Ed- 
mund Windham of Bridgewater, Clarendon, tom. II. p. 213. 

& "Theſe forces conſiſted not only of new raiſed men, but alſo the remains 
of thoſe horſe and dragoons that eſcaped out of Cornwall, after the battle of 
Stratton, and the ſoldiers that fled from Taunton, &c. Clarendon, tom, II. 
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Cacrnarvan, who was fartheſt advanced, gave them not time 
to retreat in good order. As they were obliged to paſs 
through a lane, he entered after them, and purſued them 
beyond, till we met with Waller's horſe, who ſtopped his 
career, and compelled him to retire in his turn with great pre- 
cipitation. Prince Maurice coming to his relief, a warm 
action enſued, wherein the prince received two cuts in his 
head, and was beaten off his horſe, but was fortunately re- 
licved. Night obliged both parties to retire, the king's to 
Wells, and the parliament's to Bath. 

Some days after, the marquis of Hertford, knowing Wal- 
ler's army daily increaſed, marched towards Bath to try to 
draw him to an engagement. But Waller having his reaſons 
to defer it, becauſe he ſtill expected freſh ſupplies, the mar- 
quis advanced to Mangasfield, five miles beyond Bath towards 
Oxford. Whercupon Waller, whoſe chief buſineſs was to 
hinder him from joining with the King, marched out of Bath, 
and drew up his army on Lanſdown, expecting the enemies, 
who failed not to move towards him. As the marquis ot 
Hertford was in a country fo diſaffected to the king, that only 
force could procure him any ſupply or rchet ; and as befides, 


thouſand horte the marquis of Heitiord loſt above filteen 
hundred. But on the other hand, he drove Waller from his 
poſt, and compelled him to give way about demy-culvering 
ſhot. The next day, Waller retired to Bath, and the marquis 
entirely remained maſter of the field }, 

Bur this inconſiderable advantage, gained with the loſs of 
almoſt al! his horſe, threw kim into a very ill fituation. He 
had been fent into the welt to drive fir William Waller from 
thence, and yet, after the battle, Waller was between the 
King's army and the weſtern counties, where the marquis 
could pen but by a ſecond battle, which he was not in 
a condition to hazard, as being without horſe. This made 
him relulye to march to the Devizes, leave there his infantry 
under the command of fir Ralph Hopton m, and break through 
to Oxtord, with the prince and the remainder of the horſe, in 
expectation of returning from thence with a body of cavalry 
frong enough to being olf the foot he ſhould leave at the 
Devizes, which wis but thirty miles from Oxford. This 
reſolution was purtu:d, Bur as ſoon as he had quitted his 
infantry at the Devizes, Waller came before the town with 
his whole army, and inveſted theſe troops, who were in a 
very ill ſtate by reaſon of the ſcarcity of proviſions. As he 
was {-nfible, the befieged could not remain long in ſuch a 
ſtate, he made them an overture of capitulating with him, 
which Hopton gladly embraced, in the uncertainty whether 
any ſupplies would come from Oxford, or would arrive ſoon 
enough. He entered therefore into treaty. with Waller, but 
with intention to prolong -it as much as poſſible, and not 
vicld to the laſt extremity, as expecting every moment to be 
relieved from Oxford. Waller was ſo confident that they 
were at his mercy, that he had ſent the parliament word, 
„hat their buſineſs was done, and by the next poſt he would 
ſend the number and quality of his prifoners.” 

Mean while, the marquis of Hertford and prince Maurice 
being come to Oxford, and having repreſented to the King 
the diſtreſs of his troops at the Devizes, his majeſty imme— 
diately ſent the lord Wilmot with fifteen hundred horſe, who 
came within two miles of the Devizes before the capitulation 
between Hopton and Waller was ſigned. 

Waller was no ſooner informed of the enemies approach, 
but he drew up, without drum or trumpet, his whole army 
on Roundway Down, over which the King's troops were 
neccllarily to paſs in order to join thoſe in the town. WII“ 
mot, finding he could not exccute his deſigu without fight- 
ing, drew up within muſket-thot of Waller's army. Zut 
perhaps he would have thought of it more than once, before 
he attacked with fifteen hundred horſe an army ſo ſuperior in 
number, had not Wailer begun the fight, by charging the 
enemy with a regiment of cuiraſſiers lately fent from London, 
and which till now had been deemed invincible n. This 
regiment was vigorouſly repulſed, and retreating in diſorder, 
infuſed ſuch a terror into Waller's troops, that they made 


but a faint refiftance. Mean while Hopton ſeeing from the 


1 


town the diſorder of the enemies, came out with his foot, 


© 


| Tn this battle, as was before obſerved, fell fir Bevil Greenvil, This 
was the fir ſt time the king's horſe had turned from an enemy, occationed, it 
ſeems, by a regiment of cumaſſiers commanded by fir Arthur Hatlerig, which 
were 1o complcatly armed, that they were called the regiment of lobſters. 
Jull after the battle, ür Ralph Hopton was miſerably hurt by the accidental 
blowing up of ſome powder, Clarendon, tom, II. p. 220. 

mn Who was now pic danger, and could hear and 1peak, though he could 
not fee or ftir; with him were left the carl of Mailborough, general of the 


and bravely ſeconding Wilmot, who for his part did not pi 
the enemies time to recover themſelves, they quickly put the 
whole army to rout, killed five or fix thouſand men, ay, 
took nine hundred priſoners. Waller, after his defeat, ef. 
caped to Briſtol. He complained very much of the carl of 
Eſſex, who, lying then at Thame, had ſuffered Wilmot 99 
paſs without ſending a party after him, or giving the alarm 
to Oxford, which would have cauſed Wilmot to be recalled. 
The carl of Eſſex on the other hand, who was no friend tg 
Waller, could not forbear ſaying ſome reproachtul things cn 
his defeat. This bred ſuch enmity betwixt them, that it 
might have been very prejudicial to their party, had not the 
parliament taken care to reconcile them. 

After ſo complete a victory, the lord Wilmot returned in 
triumph to Oxford, and the marquis of Hertford, taking 
the command of the army, appeared before the city of Bath 
the gates whereof were opened at the firſt ſummons. Pre. 
ſently after, the King, having refolved to befiege Briſtol, 33 
was before related, ordered the Corniſh army to join Prince 
Rupert at the ſiege. As ſoon as he was maſter of Briſtol, he 
reſolved to ſend an army into the weſt, under the command 
of prince Maurice, and to Keep the marquis of Hertford ncar 
his perſon. To that end, he gave orders to Robert Dorme; 
earl of Caernarvan, who was to ſerve under prince Maurice 
to advance towards the weſt with a party of horſe, while the 
prince ſhould follow with the infantry, of which the Corniſh 
army made the beſt part. The carl of Caernarvan marched 
rit into Dorſetſhice, which declared for the parliament, ag 
took Weymouth, Dorcheſter, and Portland-caſtle. Here 
prince Maurice came and joined his cavalry, When he was 
at the head of the army, he ſaffered his troops to uſe ſuch 
licence, and ſo ill obſerved the articles made upon the fur. 
render of the towns, that the earl of Cacrnarvan, out of in. 
dignation, being a perſon full of honour and juſtice upon all 
contracts, quitted his command in this army, and returned 
to the king before Gloceſter. Mean while prince Maurice, 
after ſtaying ſome time in Dorſetſhire, entered Devonſhire, 
and laid fiege to Exeter, which was ſurrendered by capitula- 
tion by the carl of Stamford. | 

After the taking of Exeter, the prince applied himſelf 
chiefly to increaſe the number of his forces by freſh levies, 
whilſt the parliament had no army in that country able to 
withſtand him. In a ſhort ſpace he aſſembled ſeven thouſand 
foot, with horſe in proportion, beſides three thouſand men 
commanded by colonel John Digby before Plymouth, the 
blockade of which place he had formed, till the prince {hould 
come and beſiege it. There had lately been dilcovered at 
Plymouth a plot framed by Sir Alexander Carew, knight of 
the ſhire for Cornwall, and governor of the fort and ifland of 
St. Nicholas, on which depended the ſecurity of the town, to 
deliver the ifland and fort to the king. Carew was appre- 
hended and ſent to London, where ſome time after he was 
condemned to die by a court- martial“. ; 

When prince Maurice had compleated his levies, inſtead 
of going to Plymouth, he laid fiege to Dartmouth, which 
employed him more than a month. During that time, the 
inhabitants of Plymouth, whom the diſcovery of Caren“ 
plot had thrown into a great conſternation, recovered them 
iclves, and reſolved upon an obſtinate defence. This relo- 
lution was confirmed by a ſupply of five hundred men len! 
by the parliament by fea, with a Scotch governor an ex 
rienced warrior. So, prince Maurice, when he came be— 
tore the place, found the conquelt of it much more difficus 
than he had expected. He continued however the ficge, 
notwithſtanding the winter, which was now begun. Here! 
(hall leave the affairs of the weſt, till I have farther occalio 
to ſpeak of them, and proceed to the recital of what paſſed in 
the north during this campaign. 

Since the earl of Newceaſtle's arrival at York with his army 
levied in the north, the lord Fairfax had been obliged to Keep 
at ſome diſtance from that city, to avoid being attacked Vf 
an army much more numerous than his own. All the vel 
thern parts from York to the borders of Scottand were fer 
the king. The ſouthern part of Yorkſhire was for the pl 
liamer, and the war was waging in the middle parts ot tl 
county to the right and left. But little elſe was tranſact 
beſides the taking of ſmall towns, which ſerved only to eniargs 
the quarters of one or other army, 


artillery, and the lord Mohun. Idem, p. 221. 3 
" This was the regiment of lobſters before mentioned, which according 
Ruſhworth, raſlily led on by fir Arthur Haflerig, leaving the foot, chu. 
the King's forces very difadvantagcoutly, and ſo were preſenth _ 
Whitelock fays, Waller's horſe, upon a panic fear, fled, and left ie p 
to the mercy of the enemy, Ruthworth, tom. V. p. 285. Whitelock, PE 
* He was beheaded on Tower hill, December 23, 1044+ 
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RAPIN's HISTORY or ENGLAN D. 


In May 1643, the carl of Newcaſtle took two or three of 

theſe places. In the fame month, the lord Fairtax having 
E ....ched fifteen hundred men, under the command of his ſon 
cetac : rb: arde ie . PIs ge 1 
fr Thomas Fairfax, ordered Waketicld to be attac ked, where 
Jay three thouſand men ol the king's party. This aflault was 
made about four in the morning, with fuch vigour and con— 
duct, that the king's troops were driven from the town, and 
many taken and flag. Amongſt the priſoners was general 
Goring the commander F. : 

Preſently after, the car] of Newcaſtle had his revenge. 
Having taken Howley-houte 4, he marched from thence to- 
wards Bradtord, and in the way was met on Atherton-moor 
by the lord Fairfax, whom he entirely routed. Fairfax, 
with the remains of his army, threw himſelt into Hull, 
where fir Jobn Hotham had been lately apprehended by or- 
der of parliament, and the lord Fairfax was made governor of 
that important place. 8 : 

In June, Gainſborough, a town in Lincolnſhire, was taken 
by the lord Willoughby of Parham, commander tor the par- 
liament in thoſe parts, who there made Rob«rt Pierpont carl 
of Kingſton pritoner. But being informed that the carl of 
Newcaltle was preparing ro recover Gainſborough, he tent 
his priſoner in a pinnace to Hull. The carl was unfortun tely 
ſhot by ſome of hes own party, who would have ſtopped the 
pinnace. Mean while, the carl of Newealtle begin indeed 
his march to beſicge Gainiborough, and at his a, proach, de- 
tached a party of horle to inveſt the town. Oliver Crom- 
well arriving at the ſame time, with defign to ſupply the 
town with proviſions, defeated this detachment, purſuing 
them cven in fight of their main body, which he did not 
think to be ſo near. As he was not in condition to face that 
army, he retreated in good order, and after throwing ſupplies 
into the town, retired at a greater diſtance, Shortly after, 
the earl of Newcaſtle retook Gainſborough, and poffafled 
himſelf of Lincoln, where he put a ſtrong garriton; atter 
which, be befieged Hull, whilſt the king was before Glocefter, 

The lord Fairtax, athited by fir John M-ldrum, a Scotch- 
man, defended the town of Hull with great bravery and con- 
duct for five weeks, though he was vigoroully attacked. At 
laft, October the 11th, the beſieged made a grand ſally, and 
after a very obſtinate fight, which was ſeveral times renewed, 
drove the beſiegers from their trenches, and ferzed their can- 
non. This obliged the carl of Newcaitie, now created mar- 
quis, to raiſe the ſiege. 

The ſame day this famous fally was made at Hull, a grofs 
body of horſe, part of the earl of Newcaſtle's army, command- 
ed by the lord Widrington, were routed at Horn-caſtle, by 
Edward Montague earl of Mancheſter, who had with him fir 
Thomas Fairfax, and Cromwell. 

The reſt of the military actions during the winter after this 
campaign, having a neceſlary connexion with the affairs of 
Scotland and Ireland, I am indiſpenſably obliged to ſpcak of 
what paſted in theſe two Kingdoms in the courſe of this year, 
| ſhall begin with Scotl ind. 

The parliament of England, when, they replied to the 
Scots propoſition of uniting the two national churches, made 
their an{iver,, which was no lets ambiguous than the demand, 
a toothing, which they might uſe or not, as occaſion re- 
quired. It is certain, there was a ſtrict correſpondence be- 
veen ſome of the leading members and the Sco's. Theſe 
members eaſily forcſaw, that to eltabliſh preſbyterianiſm in 
England, they ſhould in the end want the Scots, who, on 
their part, were ready to aſſiſt them when a favourable op- 
Portunity thould offer. Since the king, in his laſt journey 
to Scotl:nd, had been forced to grant the Scots whatever 
lacy defired, the leaders of the contrary party had taken 
ſuch zuſt meaſures, chat all the offices of the kingdom were 
Ji he hands of their friends, whilſt thoſe that were ſuſpected 
Ol inclining to the King, were removed from all ſorts of em— 
P'oyments, By this means, the friends of the parliament 
d England were in a capacity to ſecond them at a proper 
ume, in eſtabliſhing the preſbyterian government in the 
church of England, It was not ſolely out of zeal for reli- 
Son, but allo our of policy, that the directors of the Scotiſh 
iwas withed the Engliſh would receive that form of go- 
Teinment. They believed, they could never promiſe them- 

Ives a perfect tranquility, if it ſhould happen to be in the 
Lobo pavrer to be revenged of them, and that he would be 
England Y 8 thereto if the biſhops were reſtored 1n 
broudic. vi ether this belief was well-grounded, or only a 
| » It 15 Certain they looked upon the reſtoration ot 
Wa v een hundred men, and twenty-ſeven colours of foot. 
\ 2 Aud therein fir ho Sil owner 
3 a 
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epiſcopacy in England, as the firſt Rep to their ruin. For 
this reaſ,n, they always continued a very ſtrict correſpon- 
dence, with 5th houſes, by means of their commiſftoners refid- 
ing in London, in order to act in concert with them, tor leſ— 
lening the king's power, and deſtroying epifcopacy. This 
piainly appeared in the courſe of this vear 1643. 

The affairs of the parliament not being in a fituation to 
afford a profpect of anv great advantages upon the king this 
cumpaig!, the Scots began to prepare to aſſiſt them, in cale 
there thould be occaſion. To that purpoſe, about the begin— 
ning of May, it was moved by foie ot the leading men, that 
there might be a joint meeting of the council, the conferva- 
tors of the peace, and the commiſhonets tor public burthens. 
In tac hands of all theſe was lodged the authority of the kins - 
dom, when there was no parliament. This motion was read: 


IV 
complicd with, all the publ c offices and pofts being, as I ſar, 
filled with men of that party, In this atlembly it was p: 0- 
poied, that, contdering the danger the Kingdom we in, by 
realon of armies Ieviing in the north of England, Scotland 
ſhould be pur in a poſture of defence, As th. could not be 
done Without { Parma nt, Or 2 convention Ot Etta £ 2&1 5 
Urgccl, that th. Fe WAS a Abſolute rent er BH 1 f 
ſummoniag. ſu a COnVention, The 11146 ) b-3 j ntUTo , 
and . {eyeral others. Rronmy OP}j 01 it, allcomm?, that for 


them to a POINT U convention WITNOUT the K no's der, Was 


I ! {VL 
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all CNCTOAUCANicne 9 0 Ty owa! 1 * 104 IVC in the 


degree: that [11S in ' il\ had 110 lite 135 Cl] a DaTrijliatlilellt 


: | 189 a+ is 
in the year 1044, and therefore to hold a convention 0 
eſtates before that time, without his privitv, was ditecly 
contrary to tne laus of the land. 


) + © . 4 38 x # . = ' 1 
But CLIC HE TIBLETILY) Nes Were 
a * 
in Vain. 
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It was carried by the majority, that the lord 
1 : i * 
cellor thould ſummon a convention of. c 


Ot June. I hey make a diſtnctien in Scotland between a 


convention of eſtates, and a parliament. The convention ot 
eſtates is a court conſiſting of all the members of Part Lent; 
but as they are cilted; and fit without the {lite or formalities 
ule! in Pu liame Ne, 10 then Power extends only to Tall money 
or forces, but not to make or repcal lavs 

The king having notice of what was projecting in Scotland, 
immediately ſent thither the carls of Roxboroush. K nno # 

5 41 a 

and Lnerick, with-infiructions concerhiug what th ere to 
do tor his lervice, "Fhole three lords arrived at Edinkurgh 
8 1 A Fi; ; | ' 4 *1 ** 
1. 1500 OI Niaäv. At Dong ue FLAT) UNS Ol 1 II 14 
patent, creating him a duke. Beſides this, they proforited +0 
the council a declaration trom the King, whercin he endeavours 
ed to diſplay the jutt;ce of his cauſe avainit the parliament of 
England. Lic vindicated 1115 10 enee V 1th Sore! l all the 
aſperſions caſt upon him, particulazly condternt L on, 
and reprelented very pathetically, the wrongs. at 


Mp 1 1 1 p 
done him. As Wenge cen more than once What the Kine 
2 
ns . : 1 
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alleged In his Vindication, 1 Think AC uantcstlarv to INiCIT the 
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inviolably obſerve the laws aud ſtatutes of that our native 
kingdom, and the proteſtanr religion, the ſaus of the land, 
the juſt pris ut 88 and trecdom ot parhame nt.“ 

Shortly after, the King hearing that a convention of eſtates 


was ſummoncd without his order or privity, eaſily peregcived 


9 

this ſtep was not taken without an intention to lupport it. 112 
choſe therefore to permit them to atiemble, but with expretis 
. 0 — x ' 1 ' 4 = 

order to limit their conſaitations to the beſt ways and means of 


lupplying the Scotith army in Ireland, and to relieving pab— 
lic buthens by preſſing a ſpeedy payment of the brotherly 
aſſiſtance due from England, But the convention ws by 


means inclined to be thus reftrained. When the ef ara 


S Mer, 
the firft thing in debate was the limitation in the king's letter of 
Iicente. The duke of Hamilton, with the king's other fri nus r, 
voted it no convention but as regulateg by his m 10 lty's lett: 13 
bur all the reſt voted it a tree convention s. The king pre— 


tended afterwards, the duke of Himiltcn and his brother the 
carl of Lanerick had not ferved him with fincerity, and if 
they had pleaſed they might have hindered the convention 
from meeting. Some time after, theſe two lords repairing to 
Oxford, he ordered thein to be apprehended, but the earl of 
Lanerick found nicans to eſcape, and his brother the duke 
was ſent down to be impriſoned in the caſtle of St. Micha: 1's 
Mount in Cornwall. 'The earl of Clarendon in his hiſtory 
ſupports to the utmoſt of his power the King's ſuſpicion of 
theſe two brothers, whilſt, on the other hand, there is, in the 
Memoirs of the dukes of Hamilton, a large vindication upon 
this article, 


r Eighteen lords and one knight. Ruſhworth, tom. V. p. 466. 
* Whereupon Hamilton and his party withdrew, and would fit in the con» 
vention no more, Ibid. 
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The convention of eſtates met the 22d of June, and the 
general aſſembly of the kirk, the 2d of Auguſt. It is ob- 
ſervable, it was in June that an ordinance of the parltament 
of England, was publiſhed for calling an aſſembly of divines 
and others, to be conſulted by both houſes, for ſettling the 
govern nent and liturgy of the church of England, and that 
this aſſembly held their firſt ſeſſion the 1ſt of July, a few 
days alter the meeting of the convention of eſtates 1n Scot- 
land. The ſequel ſhewed with what deſign this aſſembly 
was appointed. 

The precaution taken by the Scots was not ineffectual. 
They ſeem to have foreſeen what happened ſoon after. For 
in the interval between the propoſing a convention of eſtates, 
and the time of their meeting, the earl of Eſlex's army was 
ſeized with fickneſs after the taking of Reading ; the city 
of Briſtol fell into the king's hands; and fir William Wal- 
ler's for-es were routed at Roundway-down. It the king's 
ſucceſſes had not received a check by the raifing of the ſiege 
of Glocelter and the battle of Newbury, it 1s very viſible, 
the parliament's aff1irs were in a very ill ſituation about the 
end of July and the beginning of Auguſt, that is, at the 
time the convention of eſtates, and the general aſſembly met 
in Scotland. Accordingly, both houſes failed not to im— 
prove the precaution taken by the Scots, and which, in all 
appearance, had been ſuggeſted to them. As they ſaw, their 
affairs were declining, they applied, without farther confi- 
deration, to the convention of Scotland for aſſiſtance, and 
ſent commiſhoners, with full power to treat. Theſe com- 
mi{toners, who came to Edinburgh whilſt the king was ap- 
proaching Gloceſter, ſound the eſtates of Scotland as well 
diſpoſed as they could wiſh *. 

Both houſes had foreſ-en, that the eſtates of Scotland 
would demand, in return for their aſſiſtance, a poſitive en- 
gagement to eſtabliſh in the church of England a preſbyte- 
rian government, like that in the kirk of Scotland. It is 
ſcarce to be doubted, that ſome of the directors of the par- 
liament's affairs had made ſuch a private agreement with 
them, though it cannot be proved by any public acts. Nay, 
very likely, the earl of 'ilex's army kad been ſuffered to 
decay, on purpoſe to reduce things to ſuch a ſtate, that the 
aſſiſtance of the Scots ſhould be abſolutely neceflary. At 
leaſt, it is hard to diſcover any other reaſon, that could have 
induced the parliament to ſuffer that army to remain unſer- 
viceable from the taking of Reading to the ſiege of Gloceſter. 
It appeared that this proceeded not entirely from inability, 
ſince, when the danger grew more imminent, means were 
found to enable the carl oft Eſſex to relieve Gloceſter. Now 
it was preciſely whilſt the earl of Eflex's army was thus 
neglected, that the parliament reſolved to deftre the aſſiſtance 
of Scotland. Be this as it will, both houſes ſent, with their 
commiſſioners, two declarations, one directed to the con- 
vention, the other to the general aſſembly. The firſt was, 
only to defire the ſpeedy a{hſtance of the eſtates, and to in- 
form them, that their commiſſioners had inſtructions to treat 
with them, not only concerning the ſatisfaction to be made 
for the dcfired aid, but alſo about ſettling the accounts be- 
tween the two Kingdoms. In the ſecond, both houſes ac- 
knowledged the great zeal and love, maniteſted by the gene- 
ral aſſemblu of the churches of Scotland, in their endeavours 
for the preſervation of the true proteſtant religion from the 
attempts of the popiſh and prelatical party, to the necetlary 
reformation of church- government in England, and the 
more near union of both churches. And therefore they 
exhorted the aſſembly to ſend into England ſome of their 
body, for the furtherance of that work in conjunction with 
the aſſembly of divines now fitting at Weſtminſter. They 
declared alſo, that beſides their inſtructions in the civil mat- 
ters of both kingdoms, the commiſſioners had received di- 
rections to reſort to and conſult with the general aſfembly of 
the kirk of Scotland, in every thing relating to the refor- 
mation of the church of England; and to that end, Mr. 
Marſhal and Mr. Nye, miniſters of God's word, were ap— 
pointed to aſſiſt the commiſſioners with their advice. 

With theſe declarations the commiſſioners found no diffi- 
culty in their negociation. On the contrary, the general 
aſſembly addreſſed to the eſtates a declaration, containing 
the reaſons which ought to induce them to aſſiſt the parlia- 
ment of England. The reaſons were to this effect: 

& 1, The controverſy now in England being betwixt the 
Lord Jeſus and Anti-chriſt with his followers, if we would 


t The commiſſioners appointed were, John Mannors, earl of Rutland, 
(who, upon indiſpoſition of health, procured a releaſe,) and the lord Grey 
of Wark, (who refuſing to go on account of his inability to bear ſo long a 
jourucy, was ſent to the Tower, but ſoon after releated) for the lords; and 
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not come under the curſe of Meroz, we ſhould come out 1:1 
help the Lord againſt the mighty. ; 

*© 2, There was an act paſſed by the convention of eſtate, 
anno 1535, wherein the eſtates found it neceflary to enter in. 
to a league and chriſtian confederation, with all proteſt. 
princes and eſtates, againſt the bloody league at Trent. Con. 
formed to which there followed a league betwixt the tur 
crowns of Scotland and England, ſubſcribed at Berwick 1586 
againſt whatſoever foreign and inteſtine powers of papitt 
ſhould arrive or riſe. And therefore the cauſe being the 
ſame, as well as the parties, aud the danger, we are boung 
to perform now, what we promiſed then. 

* 3- We ſtand obliged to England for old kindneſs 1, 
us, being in the fame poſture then that they are in gos. 
for in the year 15:6 and 1557, the eſtates of this lang 
finding the reformation of religion oppoſed by their 04; 
princes with arms and violence, and themſelves oppre{;., 
by the popiſh army, ſought and obtained the aſſiſtance of 
an army from England, whereby they expelled the French 
army, made the pacification at Leith, held the pailiam«; 
of 1560, eſtabliſhed tne religion. Therefore they got now 
aſſiſtance from England to ſuppreſs the genera] popHh fas; 
tion, whereby they took in the caſtle of Edinburgh from th 
Laird of Grange; and in that public printed praycr, prefixt 
to the Pſalm-book, we fol-mniy promiſed never to ter 
their kindneſs againſt the French; and if we call to mn the 
manifeſtation of the lawfulneſs of the expedition into Eng. 
land, we ſtand obliged to them for their late kindnef; ; 2 
they not only retuled to levy arms againſt us in the last 
troubles in 1639, but allo did mediate for a treaty, did ud. 
come and kindly entertain our army for a year, did {recly 
beſtow upon us their brotherly afliſtance of thirty thouſ,nd 
pounds ; whereupon we acknowledged our thanktulneſs, not 
to conſiſt in aftection and werds at that time, but in the my. 
tual kindneſs, and real declaration to be expected from the 
whole kingdom of Scotland, in all time to come; beſide; 
ſolemn promiſes and vows repeated in our late declaration 
and information publiſhed to the world, wherein we ature 
them of our help in their need, as in © the remonſtrapce ct 
the ſtates of Scotland, 1639, page 28. Remonſtrance ot the 
parhament ot England, 1640, page 15, 16. Intentions of 
the army of Scotland,” near the end. 

* 4- The common danger imminent to both kirks and 
kingdoms, do invite us to help them; for we and they 4d 
in one bottom, dwell in one houſe, are members of one body, 
that according to their own principles, if either of the two 
nations or kirks be ruinated, the other cannot long {cſi 
We have the fame friends and foes, and many years ex- 
perience hath taught us, what influence popery and prclacy 
in England may have upon Scotland; for from thence came 
the prelares, the ceremonies, the book of Common-pravers, 
Service-book, and upon our reſuſal, the bloody ſword came 
from thence ; therefore we are to take England's condition 
to heart, as a common Ccaute, to put forth our helping hand, 
if we tender religion, laws, and liberties. 

*© 5. The, common advantage redounding to both kuk 
and k:ngdom, to perſuade help; for hereby we have a far 
opportunity to advance uniformity in diſcipline and wor- 
ſhip, which will prove the ſureſt bond of union, and bulwart 
to both. 

* 6. If we forſake England, we forſake our deareſt friends, 
who can beſt help us in cafe we be reduced to the like traits 
hereafter by the common adverfary. 

« 7. If we ſuffer the parliament of England to be cut of, 
we have loſt our peace with England. If the popith nc 
prelatical faction do over-rule the parliament, we may ex- 
pect war both from King and parliament, whereunto they 
will not want pretences. And we have reaſon to fear, that, 
ſeeing ſome of the malignants at home are reported to habe 
vented, that the king was not tied to keep what he had 
granted to us, becauſe by calling and keeping our conv 
tion, we have firſt broken to him. 7 

* 8, If we ſhould deſert them at this time, yet as Mor- 
decai ſaid to Eſther, * Deliverance ſhall ariſq to them Iron 
elſewhere; but we and our father's houſe may look for de- 
ſtruction ;* and who knoweth, but we are reſtored to our 4e. 
ligion and liberties, to a free convention at this UM 
and made a mirror of God's mercy to all nations and kirks, 
that we may help our brethren of England? 

* 9. That the only means for the procuring of 2 hap 


for the commons, fir William Armyne, fir Henry Vane the younger us 
Hatcher, and Mr, Dailey, with two divines, Marſhal and Nye, to ® 
them. Ruſhworth, tom. V. p. 466. Clarendon, tom. II. p. 232, 
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Ing up of the fvord, an ſaving chriſtian blood from being 
Nd, ſuppreſſing of papiſts, and eſtabliſhing religion in his 
Go minions; for humble lupplications and remonſtrances, 
iched out with naked hands, will not prevail with our ad- 
vecliries, who have invironed our king, and cloſed his cars 
to the cry ot his bie cts. | 5 wn: 

« But it will be 051:cted, ſecing our religion and liberties 
are eſtabliſhed according to our own deſires; and ſ-eing his 
majeſty's declaration tobe whole king om, and letter to 
every nobleman and borough, to give attarance tor breſerva— 
tion of the fame without ering, we have no inter ſt nor 
hazard, however buſin*ts go in England; bur ſhould kcep 
durſelves in peace and quiet. | 

« 1, Anſwer. In all ihe proceedings of this buſineſs we 
have from time to time declared, That neither verbal pro- 
miſes, nor fair declarations for main'.iniag religion an li- 
herty could ſecure us, becauſe we have fo often found © fact 
verbis contraria,” As for example, the treaty of Dunce, 
when we confided to verbal gracious expteſſions of his ma- 
fty's; yet afterwards they were denied, and burnt by the 
bands of the hangiman, and an army levi. againlt us. It 
was the counſel of Monſieur de Thou to the queen-rezent of 
Scotland at St. Andrews, for reverſing our firſt reforization, 
to grant our predeceflors in far promiſes and decl ations all 

that they craved, and when th-reby they thouid be divided, 
„interpret theſe by bert-lt, and to take order with rhe h acls 
the opponers z and this policy Was Ulead by Charles IX. 
27 of France, for the fubverting of the proteſtent religion 


# 


* 


$ 
6! 
Ki . 8 

in France, as witn {i-th Monſieur de Thou, L. 71. p. 403. 

«2, As we have found by former experience, that the 
eſtabliſbment of our firſt retormatior by an act ot atlembly 
and parliament, could not ſecure as from the violent preſſing 
ot innovations againtt bot 2 5 and 1n the 1C\V remonttrance Ol 
1647, page 16. we hive fully exprefled, that no aflembiy or 
parita nend, whereunto we taftened our hopes, Can be any 
ſafety for us, ſo long as our enemies fit at the helm, and 
govern tae king's council, and make his majeſty, inter- 
pret laws Contrary to the advice oO! JUdicators of kirk and 
ſtate. And of late our mediation betwixt him and his par- 
liament was rejected, and our commulhionecrs ſtopt fiom go— 
ing 10 London, COnrary to his own {afe-contuuct. 

«6 z. It the parliament ot England that now is, be de— 
ſroved, who ſhall undertake for our ſafety? As the king's 
declarations cannot exceed his perſon, or ſecure us at the 
bands of his ſucc-{ors, ſo we may perceive in the late Qilco- 
very of the plots of the Scots, Englith, and Irith pupilis, 
that theſe d-clarations can be no ſutfſicient ſecurity againſt the 
ſurpriſing of papiſts and malignants, if they be permitted to 
carry arins within any of the kingdoms. 

% Secondly, It is objected, that we are a poor people, not 
fit for ſuch an undertaking. To which we answer, 

* 1. The repreſentative body of the kin 
vened, can belt ſatisfy th:s obj. tion, 

*2, When God calls his people, and makes them will- 
ing, he gives them alſo ſtrength, that through him they may 
do valiantly, 

z. God hath helped us in all enterprizes for his cauſe, 
and he will yet provide for us. We hope the wiſe conven- 
tion of ſtates will ſee to the conditions, that the Kingdoins 
received as little detriment as may be. 

* Thirdly, Ir is objected, they will not embrace a preſ— 
ortcrian-government in the kirk, and ſo no hope of unt- 
ormity. 


gdom no con— 


* Anſwer 1. They have already put out epiſcopal govern- 
ment, root and branch, neither will they, nor do the pro— 
tellant kirks know of any other but the preſbyterial. 

* 2. If any zealous man amongſt them have their ſcruples 
gant! preſbyterial government, we trult the Lord will reveal 
tue truth unto them. 

hey have in many declarations expreſſed their reſolu— 
tions and defires for uniformiry.” 

The aflembly and convention having reſpectively appointed 
coamittecs to treat with the Engliſh commillioners, it was 
agreed at the firſt conferences, that the beſt and ſpeedieſt 
means for accomplithing the union and affiſtance deſired, 
was that both nations ſhould enter into a mutual covenant or 
diene. This covenant was prepared in a very ſhort time, 
N 2 Auguſt the 17th, it was preſented to the eſtates and 

- general-aflembly, and approved by both the ſame day, 

morrow, being the 18th, it was ſent to England 


* . 

The manner of taking it was thus : The covenant was reac, and then 
given that each perſon ſhould immediately, by i1ivcaring there» 
as uo dh. the great name of God, and teſtify ſo much outwardly, by 
Z Þ their hands; and then they went up into the chancel [ot St. Mar- 
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| -reement betwixt the king and the parhament, is by put- 
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by the lord Maitland, afterwards duke Lauderdale. He 
was accompanied with Mr. Alexander Henderſon, motlera- 
tor of the general aſſembly, and Mr. Gilleſpe, both mini- 
ſters, as co.nmiſhoners from the aftenibly to treat with the 
atleaibly of divines at Weſtminſter, about the union of the 
two churches, 

t the Scots were diſpoſed to enter into a league with the 
Engliſh, theſe were no lefs deſirous of it. Auguſt the 28th, 
ten days after the departure of the Scotch conmmilkoners, 
the parliament of England, conſented to the covenant. Im— 
mediately after, the atſembly of divines were ordered by 
both houſes to frame an' exhortation to the raking of the 
covenant, to be read publicly in all the churches. That 
done, the covenant was ordered to be printed and publiſhed, 
and appointed to be taken the 22d of September by all the 
members of partament, and the atlembly of divines, which 
was done with great folemnity ?. The covenant was as 
tollows : 


A ſolemn league and covenant for reformation and defence of 
religion, the honour and happineſs of the bing, and the 
peace and ltety of the thice Kingdoms of Layiand, Scot- 
land, an! Ireland. 


© WE noblemen, barons, kn'ghts, gentlemen, citizens, 
burgetlcs, min lers, of the gothel, and commons of all forts 


in the Kingdoins af England, Scotland, and Ireland, by the 
providence of God Niv.ng Uncle ons King, and being of one 
[elorincd religion, having before our eyes the Glory of God, 
and the advancement of the Kinziom of our Lord and Sa- 
viour Jetus Chriſt, the honour and happincts: of the king's 
Mu} ty aad his poſterity, and the true Hublic liberty, latety 
and peace of the Kingdoms, where.n every one's pr. vate COn- 


dition is included; and cligg to mind the treachetous and 
bloody plots, cunfpiracies, Aeiupts, and practices of the 
enemies of God againit ihe true religion and profeitors there— 
of in all plices, elpecially in theſe thiee kingdom, ever 
ſince the retormation of rel gion, and how. much their rage, 
power, and prefumption are of late, and at this time, i— 
created and excrcited, whereot the Geplorable eſtate of the 
church and kingdom of Ireland, the aictretil d eftate of the 
church and kingdom ot England, and the d ogerous eſtate 
of the church and Kingdom O! Scotland, aLQ Pretent and 
public teſtimonies ; we have (now art laſt) after other meaus 
of tupptication, remanſtrance, proteftat.ons and lutterings, 
for the preſervation of ourſelves and our religion from uiter 
ruin and deſtruction, according to the com:tiend.ble prac- 
tice of theſe kingdoms in former times, and the example 
of God's people in other nations, after mature _de!.Leration, 
reſolved and determined to enter into 2 1m ual and folemmn 
league and covenant, - wherein we all fublcribe, and each one 
of us for himſelf, with our hands lifted up to the moſt nigh 
God, do [wear : 

* 1. That we ſhall ſincerely, really and conſtantly, through 
the grace of God, endeavour, in our ſeveral places and cal- 
lings, the preftervation of the 1etormed rel gion in the church 
of Scotland, in doctrine, worthip, diſcipline and govern- 
ment, againſt our common enemies, the reformation of re- 
ligion in the kingdoms of England and Ireland, in doctrine, 
worthip, diſcipline and goverumceut, according to the word 
of God, and the example of the beſt reformed churches ; 
and we ſhall endeavour to bring the churches of God in the 
three kingdoms to the nearelt conjunction and un formity in 
religion, confeſſing of faith, form of church-government, 
directory for worthip and catechifing, that we, and our po- 


ſterity after us, may, as brethren, live in faith and love, and 
the Lord may- delight to dwell in the midſt of us. 

II. That we thall in like manner, without reſpe& of 
perions, endeavour the extirpation of popery, piclacy, (that 
is, church-government by archbithops, biſhops, their chan— 
cellors and commiflaries, deans, deans and chapters, arch— 
deacons, and all other cecleſiaſtical officers de pending on that 
hierarchy) ſuperſtition, hereſy, tchiſm, protaneneſs, and what- 
ſoever ſhall be found to be contrary to found doctrine, and 
the power of godlincſs, left we partake in other men's fins, 
and thereby be in danger to receive of their plagues, and 
that the Lord may be one, and his name one in the three 
kingdoms. _. 

„III. We ſhall with the ſame fincerity, reality and con— 
ſtancy, in our ſeveral vocations, endeavour with our eſtates 
and lives, mutually to preſerve the rights and privileges 


garet's Weſtminſter, ] and there ſubſcribed their names in a roll of parch- 
ment, in which this covenant was* fairly written, It was taken that day 
by two hundred and twenty-two members of parhament, whole names fee 
in Ruſhworth, tom. V. p. 480. 

of 
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of the parliaments, and the liberties of the kingdoms, and 
to preſerve and defend the king's majeſty's perſon and autho- 
rity, in the preſervation and defence of the true religion and 
lIib-rties of the kingdoms, that the world may bear witneſs 
with our conſciences of our loyalty, and that we have no 
thoutchts or intentions to diminiſh his majeſty's juſt power 
and greatneſs, 

« TV, We ſhall alſo. with all faithfulneſs endeavour the 
diſcovery of all ſuch as have been or ſhall be incendiaries, 
malignants, or evil inſtruments, by hindering the reforma- 
tion of religion, dividing the king from his people, or one 
of the kingdoms from another, or making any faction or par- 
tics among the people, contrary to this league and covenant, 
that they may be brought to public trial, and reccive condign 
huniſhment, as the degree of their offences ſhall require or 
deſerve, or the ſupreme judicatories of both Kingdoms reſpec- 
power from them for that effect, ſhall 


or others having 


tively, 
judge convenient. | 

„ v. And whereas the happincſs of a bleſſed peace be- 
tween theſe kingdoms, denied in former times to our pro- 
genitors, is, by the good providence of God granted unto 
us, and hath been lately concluded and ſettled by both par- 
liaments, we ſhall, each one of us, according to our place 
and intereſt, endeavour, that they may remain conjoined in 
a firm peace and union to al poterity, and that juſtice may 
be done upon the wiltul oppolers thereof, in manner expreſſed 
in the precedent articles. | 

c VI. We fhall allo, according to our places and callings, 
in this common cauſe of religion, liberty, and peace ot the 
kingdoms, afſiſt and defend all thoſe that enter into this 
league and covenant, in the maintaining and purſuing there- 
of, and ſhall not ſuffer ourſelves directly or indirectly, by 
whatſoever combination, perſuaſion, or terror, to be divided 
and withdrawn from this bleſſed union and conjunction, 
whether to make defection to the contrary part, or to give 
ourſelves to a dete ſtable indifferency or neutrality in this cauſe, 
which ſo much concerneth the glory of God, the good of the 
kingdoms, and the honour of the King, but ſhall all the days 
of our lives zcalouſly and conſtantly continue therein, againſt 
all oppoſition, and promote the ſame according to our power, 
apainſt all letts and impediments whatlocver ; and what we 
are not able ourſelves to ſupprets or overcome, we ſhall reveal 
and make known, that it may be timely prevented or re- 
moved ; all which we ſhall do as in the fight of God. 
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was maſter of all the north, and ſuperior in number of frog, 


to the lord Fairfax in the county of York. In ſborr , 1 
king was now befieging Gloceſter, when the Partiamen 0 
commiſtoners came to Edinburgh. Had he taken that 6 
the parliament would have had reaſon to fear a genera! 5 

tion, conſidering the z2dymtages the king would have the b 
by received. The two houſes had therefore, if I may & 70 
it, no other refuge than the aſſiſtance of the Scots, an afis.. 1 
which could not be procured, but by yielding them the a. ü . 
cle of uniformity, ſo paſſionately defired by them, being.“ ; Kt 
their opinion, the ſole means ot ſecuring the enjoyment Ho 
their liberties. So, thoſe of the parliament's party that wa E 


molt attached to the church of England, clearly percei; | 
they muſt conſent to a change of church government, ot . = 
expoſed to the hazard of loſing the fruit of all their 141... ME 


in caſe the king ſhould be reſtored by force of arms. Ti 3 
. . a 9 2 

ſtanding thus, they could not think it ſtrange, that the Nat = 

liament ſhould conſent to an uniformity, in order to fue 60 
. n ; 4 


the Scots for their fo neceflary aſſiſtance. For this rea 2 
the covenant was taken without murmuring, and it was 1, 5 


perceived, that this proceeding would increaſe the nuubere 
the king's friends, as the parliament had ever dreaded, 5 | 
cauſe it was done at a juncture, when the neceſſity of it f. 
ed unavoidable. | | 


Shortly after, the King ifſued out a proclamation to fo m 
the taking of the covenant, but it produce! no pre:t ch a, = 
On the contrary, the committee of eftates did, be | 
printed act of the 224 of October, ordain it io be ſworn 1 Ml 1 
ſubſcribed by all the ſubjects, under pain of having thes em 
goods and rents confiſcated. After that, they ſummoned il = 
the lords of the council to come and fign it before then Fs 
The duke of Hamilton, and ſome others, retuling to ſu the! 


ſcribe it, the committee, by another act, of the 15h of M. 7 
vember, ordered all their lands to be ſeized, and their | 


ſons to be apprehended, with permiſſion to Kill rack ws" 
reſiſted. Notwithſtanding all this, the king, at the duke; 60 
coming to Oxford, cauſed him, as I ſaid, to be arreſted. em 

After both King.!oms had agrecd upon the covenant, tl; 851 
eſtates ot Scotland appointed comm i ſſioners to treat with th whe 
Engliſh, concerning the aid defired. The ſubſtance of tis and 
treaty, ſigned November the 29th, is as follows: hun 

„ 1, hat the covenant be ſworn and ſubſcribed by both the 
Kingdoms. the 


2. That an army ſhall be forthwith levied in Scathud, War 


„ And becauſe theſe kingdoms are gmlty of many fins and confiſting of eighteen thouſand foot effective, and two then with 
provocations againſt God, and his ſon Jeſus Chriſt, as is too land horſe, and one thouſand dragoons effective, with a fut hic 
manifeſt by our preſent diſtrefles and dangers, the fruits able train of artillery, to be ready at ſome general rendezvous inſt 
thereof: We profeſs.and declare before God, and the world, Ncar the borders of England, to march into England with recti 
our unfeigned deſire to be humbled for our fins, and for the all convenient ſperd, the ſaid foot and horfe to be well ad ” 
ſins of theſe kingdoms, eſpecially that we have not, as we Compieatly armed, and provided with victuals and pay tor der, 
ought, valued the ineſtimable beneſit of the goſpel; that we forty dans. | objet 
have not laboured for the purity and power thereof ; and that *© 3. That the army be commanded by a general, appointed coun 
we have not endeavoured to receive Chriſt in our hearts, nor by the eſtates of Scotland, and ſubject to ſuch retolutions 1 the t 
to walk worthy of him in our lives, which are the cauſes of directions as ſhall be agreed and concluded mutually berwca to E. 
other fins and tranſgreſſions, ſo much abounding amongſt us. the ty O kingdoms, or by committees appointed by them u pub] 
And our true and unfeigned purpoſe, defire, and endeavour, that behalf. | man 
for ourſelves, and all others under our power and charge, ** 4. That the charge of levying, arming, and bringing years 
both in public and in private, in ail duties we owe to God and the laid forces together, as allo the fitting the train of arti and! 
man, to amend our lives, and each one to go before another wry, be computed and {ct down according to the ſame rat, Ceter 
in the example of a real reformation ; that the Lord may turn as it the kingdom of Scotland were to raiſe the ſaid army 0 orde: 
away his wrath and heavy indignation, and eſtabliſh theſe themſelves ; all which for the preſent is to be done by tit Scot! 
churches and Kingdoms in truth and peace. And this cove- kingdom of Scotland upon accompt, and the accompt toe vehe 
nant we make in the preſence of Almighty God, the ſearcher delivered to the commiſſioners of the kingdom of Lngland; to cx 
of all hearts, with a true intention to perform the ſame, as and when the peace of the two kingdoms is ſettled, the King 
we ſhall. anſwer at that great day, when the ſecrets of all to be repaid or fatisficd to the kingdom ot Scotland. in E. 
hearts ſhall be diſcloſed ; moſt humbly beſecching the Lord ** 5. That this army be likewiſe paid, as if the kingden #5 ſe; 
to ſtrengthen us by his Holy Spirit for this end, and to bleſs of Scotland were to employ the ſame for their own occatidd, to þ1 
our deſires and proccedings with ſuch ſucceſs, as may be and towards the defray ing thereof, ſhall be monthly allovts are 9 
deliverance and ſafety to his people, and encouragement to and paid the ſum of 30, oool. ſterling by the parliamente With 
other chriſtian churches, groaning under, or in danger of, England ; out of the eſtates and revenues of the papiſts, , freqt 
the yoke of anti-chriſtian ryranny, to join in the ſame, or lates, malignants, and their adherents, or otberwiſe; and ng 
like aſſociation and covenant. To the glory of God, the en- cale the laid 30,0001. monthly, or any part. thereot, be 0 and t 
largement of the kingdom of Jeſus Chriſt, and the peace and paid at the time when it ſhall become due, the kingdom 0; Nit 
tranquility of chriſtian kingdoms, and common-wealths.“ England ſhall give the public faith for the pay ing ot the le This 

J have often ſaid, that the preſbyterian party prevailed in mainder unpaid with all poſſible ſpeed, allowing the tate f y th 
the parliament of England. "This party impatiently waited 81. per cent. for the time of the performance thereof; and u geen 
for an opportunity to eſtabliſh the preſbyterian government cale that notwithſtanding the ſaid monthly ſum of 39,000" Kran, 
in the church, and this ſeemed to them ſo favourable, that paid as aforeſaid, the ſtates and kingdom of Scotland 14 duce 


they reſolved not to loſe it. The affairs of the parliament 
were in an ill way. The king was become maſter of Briſtol, 
The earl of Eflex's army was unſerviceable, and Wal- 
ler's entirely diſperſed by the loſs of the battle of Roundway- 
down, Prince Maurice was with a good army in the welt, | 
that out of ſuch lands and eſtates of the papilis, rel 
maligd“ 


where he met with no oppoſition. The marquis of Newcaſtle 


prelat 


1 fig 
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malignants and their adherents ; and for the aſſurance there- 
of, the public faith of the kingdom of England ſhall be 
given them. | | 

« 6, And to the end the ſaid army may be enabled and 

repared to march, the kingdom ot England is to pay in 
ready money to their brethren of Scotland, the ſum of 
100,000. ſterling at Leith or Edinburgh, by way of advance 
beforehand, which is to be diſcounted back again to the 
kingdom of England by the Kingdom of, Scotland, upon the 
firſt monthly allowance which hall grow due to the Scotith 
army, from the time they ſhall make their firſt entrance into 
the kingdom of England. ; f 

« 7. That the public faith of the Kingdom of Scotland 
will be given to be jointly made uſe of with the public faith 
of the kingdom of England, for the preſent taking up 
200, oo0l. ſterling in the kingdom of England, or elſehete, 
for the ſpeedy procuring of the ſa'd 100, oool. ſterling as 
aforeſaid ; as alſo a conſiderable ſum for the ſatisfy ing in 
good proportion the arrears of the Scotiſn army in Ircland. 

« g. That no ceflation, nor any pacitication or agre-ment 
of peace whatſoever ſhall be made without the mutual advice 
and conſent of both kingdoms. 

« g, That the public faith of the kingdom of Scotland, 
ſhall be given to their brethren of England, that neither their 
entrance into, nor their continuance in, the Kingdom of 
England, ſhall be made aſe of to any other ends than are ex- 

refſed in the covenant, and in the articles of this treaty : 
and that all matters of difference that ſhall happen to ariſe 
between the ſubjects of the two nations, ſhall be reſolved and 
determined by the mutual advice and conſent of both king— 
doms, or by ſuch committees as for this purpoſe ſhall be by 
them appointed. 

&« 10. That the kingdom of England do oblige themſelves 
to aid and aſſiſt the kingdom of Scotland, in the fame or like 
caſes of ſtraits and extremitics. 

&« 11, That during the time that the Scotiſh army ſhall be 
employed as aforeſaid, for the defence of the kingdom of 
Scotland, there ſhall be fitted out, as men of war, eight thips, 
whereof fix ſhall be of burden betwixt one hundred and twenty 
and two hundred tun; the other between three and four 
hundred tun; all which ſhall be maintained at the charge of 
the kingdom of England, to be employed for the defence of 
the coaſt of Scotland, un ber ſuch commanders as the earl of 
Warwick, for the time of his being admiral, ſhall nominate, 
with the approbation of the committees of both kingdoms ; 
which commanders ſhall receive from the ſaid cart general 
inſtructions, that they do from time to time obſerve the di- 
rections of the committees of both kingdoms.” 

Though this treaty was not figned till the 29th of Novem- 
ber, the eſtates of Scotland were to ſecure, there would be no 
objections to the terms, that the troops of the molt diſtant 
counties were now marching to the general rendezvous, whiltt 
the treaty was in hand. The very day the covenant was ſent 
to England, namely, the 18th of Auguſt, a proclamation was 
publiſhed in the king's name according to the uſual ſtile, com- 
manding all the ſubjects of Scotland, from ſixtcen to tixty 
years old, to provide themſelves with ammunition, arms, 
and forty days proviſions, and to be ready to march for the 
defence of the kingdom. The king could not bear, that an 
order ſhould be publiſhed in his name to his ſubjects of 
Scotland, to arm themſclves againſt himſelf. He writ a 
vehement letter to the council, commanding them expreſly 
to call in the proclamation, but it was to no purpoſe. The 
king ſeems not to have known, that in Scotland as well as 
in England, in all ſtate affairs, the king is never conſidered 
2s ſeparated from the people, and that it is the uſual practice 
to publith all public orders in the king's name, though they 
re prejudicial to his private intereſts. Hiſtory furniſhes us 
Vith numberleſs inſtances, and the king had found, by too 
frequent experience for ſome time in England, that in mak- 

ug war upon him, it was pretended to be for his honour 
aud true intereſt, He himſelf pretended, that he waged war 
S both houſes in defence of the liberties of parliament. 
us 15 an effect of the conſtitution of the government, where- 

the King as the head, and the people as the body, are 
med infeparable. If they happen to be divided, it is not 
ange, that each pretends to act for the good of the whole, 


* this pretenſion is made the ſole cauſe of their di— 
ſon, 


5 [ . : . 
Upon this foundation it was, that the eſtates of Scotland 


1 wo manifeſtoes, wherein, ſuppoſing the King to 
een, and ſtill to be guided by pernicious countels, 
. *tended not only, that they might juſtly afſiſt we 
1 Wh againſt him, but were bound in conſcience to 
* War upon him. They maintained, they had no other 
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view, than to reſcue him from the dangers he willingly ex- 
poſed himſelf to, and to labour for his happincſs and glory; 
After all, this maxim is not wholly peculiar to England and 
Scotland ; it has been followed in other ſtates during civil 
wars. All that can be ſaid, is, that many times the welfare 
of the king and ſtate, is only a cloke to ambition, revenge, 
and other criminal paſſions. But it is not impoſſible, that 
what is frequently a pretence only, may ſometimes be a 
very (ol'd reaſon. It is the part of the wiſe and unbiaſſed, 
who ſeek only the truth, to diſtinguiſh the real motives 
which engage ſubjects to take up arms againſt their ſovereigns, 
in ſtates where an abſolute and unlimitted power cannot with 
reaſon be aſcribed to the prince, as in England and Scot— 
land. 

The king made a long anſwer to theſe manifeſtoes, but it 
was upon quite contrary ſuppoſitions. He pretended, both 
houles of parliament had forced him to take up arms in his 
on defence: that his conſent to the acts of the parliament 
of Scotland, was more than ſufficient to ſecure their reli— 
gion and! berties: that his ſubjects of Scotland could not, 

ithout being guilty of treiſon, make war upon him on any 
pretence wha over, and other the like ſuppoſitions, which 
the Scots did not grant, as he did not thoſe made by them 
in ſupport of their pretended right. There is one among 
others, which frequently occurs in the authors who have writ 
on this ſubject, and which is admitted, or rejected, accord- 
ing as they lean to either party. And this obliges me juſt 
to mention it, in order to arm the reader agauinſt the pre- 
jud ces of both. 

In the treaty of peace concluded at London 1641, there 
was this Clauſe : “ That the kingdom of Scotland thall not 
denounce nor make war againſt the Kingdoms of England, 
or Ireland, without conſent of the parliament of Scotland; 
nor, on the other hand, the kingdom of England make war 
againſt Scotland, without conſent of the parliament of Eng- 
land. And in cafe any of the ſubjects of any of the king— 
doms ſhall riſe in arms, or make war againſt any other of the 
kingdoms and ſubjects thereof, without conſent of the par— 
lia ment of that kingdom whereof they are ſubjects, or upon 
which they do depend, that they ſhall be held as traitors to 
the ſtates whereof they are ſubjects. And that both rhe king- 
doins, in the caſes aforclaid, be bound to concur in the re— 
preſſing of thole that ſhall happen to rife in arms, or make war 
without conſent of their own parliament.“ 

The king ſuppoſing, that the Scots, in a'ding the parlia- 
ment againſt him, intended to make war upon England, 
inferred from this clauſe, that they were guilty of treaſon. 
This inference was founded not only upon the ſuppoſition 
above mentioned, but alſo upon the convention of eltates not 
being a true parliament, and moreover upon his having 
given them licence to meet, but with ſuch limitations a 
had not been obſerved. The Scots ſuppoſed on the con- 
trary, that, far from intending to make. war againſt Kng- 
land, their deſign was to aid and defend that Kingdom againſt 
the popiſh and prelatical party, and reſcue the King out of 
their hands. 

Thus, what the king called invading England, the oppoſite 
party called aſſiſting it. This muſt be always remembered 
when we read the hittory of thoſe days. 

The Scotch army entered England January 15, 1643-4. 
But it is not yet time to relate what they did there. It 
will be neceſſary firſt to ſpeak of what paſſed concerning 
Ireland, and ot ſome other. important occurrences of the 
year 1643. | 

As to Ireland, the ſucceſs of the firſt campaign had been 
ſo equal on both fides, that neither could boaſt of having 
gained any great advantage. The, point was to continue 
the war, each rightly judging, peace would be always very 
remote, ſo long as things remained in a ſtate of equality. 
And therefore the King and the parliament thought of 
ſtrengthening themſelves againſt the enſuing campaign. 
The treaty of Oxford not ſuccecding, as was eaſy to fore- 
ſee, the King thought of means to employ at home the 
Engliſh troops that ſerved in Ireland, and to that purpoſe, of 
making a truce with the rebels. As this notable project 
could not but be odiovs to the Engliſh, and render ſuſpici— 
ous all the King's proteſtations with reſpect to the Iriſh re- 
bellion, he ſaw himſelf obliged to uſe more caution, to pro- 
cure an excuſe to conclude this ceſſation. This he did by 
engaging the lords-juſtices of Ireland, and the council of 
Dublin to countenance his project. But as I may be ac- 
cuſed of aſcribing to the king motives he never had, I think 
it incumbent on me to allege here the unqueſtionable teſti- 
mony of the lord Clarendon. The reader will find it in 


vol. II. p. 318. fol. edit. 
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c The king was not all this while without a due ſenſe of 
the dangers that threatened him, in the growths and im- 

rovement of the power and ſtrength of the enemy, and 
ih impoſſible it would be for him, without ſome more ex- 
traordinary aſſiſtance, to reſiſt that torrent, which he fore- 
ſaw by the next ſpring would be ready to overwhelm him, 
if he made not proviſion accordingly. And finding by de- 
grees, that it was not in his power to compoſe the diſtur- 
bances of England, or to prevent thoſe of Scotland, and ab- 
horring the thought of introducing a foreign nation to ſubdue 
his own ſubjects, he begun to think of expedients which 
might allay the diſtempers in Ireland; that fo, having one 
of his kingdoms in peace, he might apply the power of that 
towards the procuring it in his other dominions. He was 
not ignorant, how tender an argument that buſineſs of Ire- 
land was, and how prepared men were to pervert whatſoever 
he ſaid, or did in it; and therefore he reſolved to proceed 
with that caution, that whatſoever was done in 1t, ſhould be 
by the council of that ſtate, who were underſtood to be moſt 
{ſkilful in thoſe affairs.” 

Hence it is evident, that the king's deſign in making a 
truce with the Iriſh rebels, was to employ the Engliſh forces 
which ſerved in that kingdom, to ſubdue the parliament, 
and that, to avoid the approaches which might be caſt on 
him for it, he reſolved ſo to manage, that it ſhould appear 
to be done by the council of Ircland, that 1s, by the lords- 
Juſtices and the reſt of the council. In the paſſage I have 
quoted, the lord Clarendon infinuates, that the King came 
not to this reſolution till about the end of the year 1643, 
that is, when he was ſure the Scots were to ſend an army 
into England. For, after relating what had paſted during 
the campaign of 1643, the parliament's negociations in Scot- 
land, the covenant of both kingdoms, the reſolution taken 
in Scotland to aid the two houſes, the calling of the Ox- 
ford parliament, which was not done till December the 
ſame year; he comes at laſt to ſpeak of the king's reſolu- 
tion, to make ule of the Engliſh troops that were in Ireland. 
«© The king, (ſays he) was not all this while without a due 
ſenſe of the dangers that threatened him, and how impoſhble 
it would be for him to refiſt that torrent, which he foreſaw 
by the next ſpring would be ready to overwhelm him.---He 
began therefore to think of expedients which might allay the 
diſtempers of Ireland.“ It is however certain, the king re— 
folved to make a truce in Ircland, long before the parlia- 
ment's negociation with Scotland, and before the Scots reſo— 
lotion to levy an army. And what invincibly proves that the 
king was determined, before the engagement of the Scots, ts, 
that the Iriſh truce was ſigned the 15th of September 1643, 
after a long negociacion. Thus, the lord Clarendon's inſinu— 
ation, that the king did reſolve to employ the Engliſh forces 
of Ireland, only to ſecure himſelf againſt the torrent that 
was ready to overwhelm him, being very ill-grounded, con- 
firms what will be ſeen hereafter, that he was not induced 
by neceſſity to make a truce with the Iriſh rebels, but by 
the hopes of ſubduing the parliament with thele additional 
forces. 

To have a pretence to conclude this truce, the king be- 
lieved, the beſt way was to perſuade the public, it would 
be extremely advantageous, or rather was abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary, to the Engliſh in Ireland, and their only refuge, to 
preſerye what they ſtill poſſeſſed in that country. He had 
complained ſeveral times, that the parliament neglected the 
Iriſh war, and would have had a numerous army ſent thi- 
ther. But, as I ſaid before, the parliament ſuſpecting, the 
king's aim was only to weaken them by that diverſion, were 
contented with ſending from time to time a few ſupplies to 
continue the war, beſides the Scotch troops which made a 
great diverſion in the north. Theſe ſupplies, though incon- 
ſiderable, had however produced this good effect, that the 
rebels, inſtead of making greater progreſs, had on the con- 
trary loſt much ground after ſeveral defeats. They were 
however {till much ſuperior to the Engliſh, and though the 
Engliſh and Scotch forces were able to curb them a little, 
they were not ſtrong enough to hope to reduce them to 
obedience, Nay, it was to be feared, they would in the 
end be overpowered with numbers, eſpecially as the parha- 
ment, engaged in a war with the king, could not ſend a 
powerful aid into Ireland for fear of leaving England unpro- 
vided, 'This was the pretence uſed by the king to conclude 
a truce with the rebels. 

In the fituation of affairs ſince war had been declared 


They carried with them 20,0001. in ready money, three huudred bar- 
rels of powder, tea tun of match, and other ammunition. Ruſhworth, tom. 
V. p. 630. 

Sce the declaration hereafter of both houſes, concerning the affairs of 
Ireland. Rapin. 
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between the King and the parliament, and the lords-juftiz 
who governed Ireland were greatly embarrafſed. They hal 
been commiſſioned by the king, and conſequently from him 
they were to receive their orders. But on the other hang 
the parliament having taken upon them to pay the charge gf 
the Iriſh war, they could not openly declare for the king 
without forfeiting the aſſiſtance of the parliament, the kin 
not being in condition to ſupply them. A perfect neu; 
lity was not poſſible, becauſe the king and the parliameyy, 
intereſts being oppoſite, they could not implicitly obey the 
one, without being ſuſpected by the other. They chop 
therefore to try to content both, as far as was poflible, yg 
the rather, as the king and the parliament expreſſed an equy 
defire to end the Iriſh war. But they could not remain 
long in this fituation. Such was their caſe at laſt, that , 
was not poſſible for them to pleaſe both. The parliament 
having ſent in October 1642 a committee to Dublin to +, 
fiſt the council, and ſettle with the lords-juſtices What xe. 
lated to the continuance of the wars, theſe commiſſione;; 
were at firſt reccived with reſpect, but in February 164; 
by the King's expreſs order, were ſent back to England. 
The king was well pleaſed, the parliament ſhould ſupphy 
what was neceſſary for continuing the war, but unwillin 
they ſhould have any ſhare in the government of Ireland, 
their commiſſioners a place in the council of ſtate. Shortly 
after, he removed ſome of the lords-juſtices and counſellor,i 
Probably, he was then forming the project of a truce with 
the rebels, and wanted for that purpoſe, that the lords. 
juſtices and all the counſellors ſhould be diſpoſed to 28 
only by his orders. Beſides, on this ſuppoſition, the parlie. 
ment's commiſſioners could not but be a great impediment, 
had they continued to aſſiſt at the council of ſtate, From 
that time alſo, the inſtances of the lords-juſtices to the king 
and parliament for aid, became mere preſſing and frequent, 
They repreſented the ſtate of the Engliſh in Ireland as en- 
tirely deſperate, without a ſpeedy ſupply of men, money, 
and ammunition. They ſaid, the officers were very im- 
portunate for leave to return to England. In a word, they 
omitted nothing, that was apt to cieate a belief, there wiz 
no remedy, On the other hand, ſome officers of the Eg. 
liſh army preſented a remonſtrance to the lords-juſtices, 
April the 4th, 1043, declaring, they were reduced to de. 
ſpair for want of money to ſubſiſt, and that it ought not to 
be thought ſtrange, if in their caſe they ſhould have recourk 
to the firſt and primary law of nature, namely, the law of 
ſelf-preſervation. If to theſe.ſo earneſt complaints be added, 
what the lord Clarendon ſays, that the king reſolved fo to 
proceed, that every thing ſhould appear to be done by the 
council of Ireland, the ſending back of the parliament; 
commiſhoners, and the changes made among the Jords-jul 
tices, 'and members of the council, one can ſcarce helh ſuſ. 
pecting theſe complaints to be all begged, on purpolc t 
ſerve for pretence to the ceſſation. This ſuſpicion ſcems the 
more probable, as at that time the affairs of the Engliſhn 
Ireland were upon a very good foot, and as the marquis df 
Ormond had juſt gained at Roſs a ſignal victory over tht 
rebels. Accordingly the lords juſtices, as well as the of 
cers, took care not to make the progreſs of the rebels th: 
grounds of their complaints, but only the want of mone!, 
proviſions, and ammunition. | | 
However this be, the remonſtrance of the officers being 
ſent to the king, he took occaſion from thence to ſend i 
the marquis of Ormond a commiſſion, impowering him !? 
treat with the rebels, and agree with them upon a celfaticn 
of arms for one year. He gave notice of it to the 101% 


juſtices, in a letter of April the 23d, 1643, command 


them to aſſiſt the marquis in the execution of his com. 


miſſion to the utmoſt of their power. The date of th 
commiſſion is remarkable, for it evidently ſhews, that ts 
Scots reſolution ro aſſiſt the parliament, which was not 
taken till the following Auguſt, was not the cauſc of tie 
Iriſh truce. : 

May the zd, the king renewed his orders to the ms 
quis of Ormond concerning the truce, But betore the 1 
quis had received theſe freſh orders, the lords-juſtices ## 
writ to the king, the 11th of the fame month, a very @ 
preſſive letter, repreſenting the miſcrable condition 0! 4 
land, in ſuch terms as ſhewed, that every one was rev 
to deſpair for want of money, and provitions, though tn 
then the Engliſh forces had been crowned with ſucceſs ag 
the rebels u. a. 


pro 


u They complained, that they had" no victuals, clothes, or other . 
ſions requiſite towards their fuficoance ; no money to rrovide them l 
thing they wanted ; no arms, and not above forty ek 
majeſty's ſtor es. 


$s of pode ja 
Rullworth, tom. V. p. 538. 
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5 The king. who meant to take advantage of this letter, 


| to demonſtrate to the public, the neceſſity of the ceſſation 


55 intended to conclude, ſent it to both houſes , who im- 
Hediately took the affair into confideration. A committee 
bas appointed, with orders to think of ways to raile money 
7 Ireland. Upon the report of the committee, the parlia- 
nent reſolved to raiſe money by voluntary contributions, 
ad offered very advantageous terms to ſuch as ſhould ad- 


IN 
Fance 


the ſums required x. But notwithſtinding this, the 
war , r Ar lere n at , 122 
Sing, July the 2d, dilpatched freſh orders to the loids juſtices 


* 


Lad the marquis of Ormond, to concluie a trice tor one 


ear, which they were already endeavouring, 1 From the 20th 
r June, the general council of the Irifh, attemnbled at Nil- 
Tenny, had granted a comm ſlion to treat J. 

September the 7th, the King repeated 115 orders to the 
marquis of Ormond, to conclu the truee as oon as poſ- 
ble. At the ſame time he ordered him tO f. na into Eng- 
Und, all the Engliſh forces that could be ſpared after the 
doncluſion of the truce. His reafon was, and be could 
uſtly ſay it then, that an army Wes WH Daring in Scot]. nd 10 
ale Engiand. But there was no mention of that article 
in the foregoing orders. 5 | 
At length, the ceflation was tgned the 15th of Septem- 
der, on the condition that both parties þ ou'd remain in poſ- 
{lion of what they held. The king founded the necetfry 
df it, firſt, upon a remonſtrance preſented to him Decem— 
ber the 1ſt, 1642, by four colonels, as w Cil in their own, as 
in the names of many other officers, * ao {erved in the army 
df Ircland, wherein they told him it was impoſſible tor them 
to ſubſiſt any longer, if means were not found to ſupply 
their preſſing wants. Secondly, upon the repeated let- 
ters ſent from the lords juſtices to th! king and the parlia- 
ent, fince January 1642-3, wherein they ſaid, the army 
vas going to perith in fe y days, for want of aſſiſtance, 
Thirdly, upon the forementioned remonſtrance of the oth- 
ters of the 4th of April, wherein they pretended a few hours 
delay to aſſiſt them, would be too long % Nevertheleſs 
this army, which was reduced to extremity the 1ſt of 
December 1642, found means to ſubfilt till the 15th of 
September 1643, though the lords juſtices complain d, they 
dad received no ſupplies finze November. This is a clear 
dridence, that all theſe complaints were very much aggra- 
yated by the private direction of the King, who meant to 
pſe them for pretence to the truce. This is what the par- 
ſament repreſented in a declaration publiſhed on account of 
the Iriſh ceſſation, before they had notice of its being con- 
tluded : they complained very ſtrongly, that they were never 
$cquainted by the ſtates of Ireland with the treaty of a ccl- 
ation, much leſs was their advice demanded, notwithftand— 
Ing that by act of parliament, and by his wajeſty's commil- 
$on under the great ſeal, both houſes were to adviſe, or- 
ger, and diſpoſe of all things concerning the government 
ind defence of that kingdom.” They faid, that to accom- 

liſh the more eaſily this diſhonourable ceflation, thoſe of 

e ſtate in Dublin, who were ſo honeſt and religious as to 
diſſuade it, were firſt diſcountenauced, and at laſt put out 
df their places, and reftrained to priſon, as fir William 
Parſons one of the lords juſtices, fir John Teinple maſter of 
ec rolls, fir Adam Loftus vice treaſurer of Ircland, and 
fr Robert Meredith, one alſo of the council-table. That 
was made only with a view to diſcourage thoſe who 
ad ſubſcribed to advance money upon the parliament's pro- 
Jolals, in order to render impoſſible the maintenance of the 
my in Ireland, and to employ it in England to the deftruc- 
on of the parliament, For theſe and many other reaſons, 


Ended ceſſation void, promiſing to indemnify thoſe who 
ould refuſe to ſubmit to it à. 
Mean while, the king who was aſſured of the concurrence 
l the lords juſtices, the council of ſtate, and the marquis 
Land general of the army, ſo ordered it, that after the 
bncluſion of the truce all the Engliſh troops that could be 
led were ſent to him. Theſe forces landed at Moſtyn in 
Prutlhire, and their firſt attempt was upon Hawarden-caſtle, 


EY The ! : , 
1 lhe houſe refuſed to receive the letter, becanſe not directed as uſual, 
. reterred it to a committeg to open u, and report the contents, White- 
. k, o 
: * "1 : b 7 . 
. 5 adventurers were to have ſuch and ſuch towns with fo many acres ot 
A i Ne upon advancing ſuch a ſum upon each town, The ſum 
Dole 0 8 - 
Ya to be raiſed, was 200, 000l. Ruſhwortb, tom. V. p. 940, 542+ 
.de commilſioners appointed by the catholic party to treat with the 
hal 5 . - , 4 "a P 
alas FF TY TE Þ CM N LE 
Tam Plunket, ir Robert Talbot, tir Richard Barnwell, Torlogh Q'Neal, 
| N g on, Ever-Mac Geunis, and John Walſh, Ruthworth, tom. 
94. 
There are n 
brought to 


quis . N 8 a . LY 
"WM of Ormond, were Dannough Viſcount Mutkeiry, ar Lucas Dillon, 


8 


o ſuch words in the remonſtrance ; they fay indeed,“ They 
. by * 2 : [1 . . 
lo great exigency that they are ready to rob and ſpoil one 


hich I omir, not to be tedious, both houſes declared the in- 
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which was ſurrendered to them the 4th of December. Then 
they took ſome other ſmall places in Cheſhire Þ; after which 
the lord Byron ©, who commanded for the king in thoſe 
parts, beſieged Nantwich, January the 1 5h 1643-4. Three 
days after, making a ſudden and violent ſtorm upon five ſe— 
veral places of the town at once, he was every where re- 
pulſed with the loſs of many of his men. At laſt, the 21 
of the ſame month, the lord Fairfax, who advanced to re- 
heve the town, entirely routed the Iriſh army, conſiſting of 
three thouſand foot, (who were almoſt all flain or tal en pri- 
ſoners) and of eighteen hundred horſe, moſt of whom eſcap— 
ed by flight, but were ſo diſperſed that they could be of no 
farther ſervice to the king. Colonel George Monk was taken 
in this action, and fent priſoner to the "Tower of London, 
where he remained ſome time, till at laſt he took up arms 
under the parliament 4. Thus the King received no advan— 
tage by theſe troops, nay, they rather did him great prequ- 
dice, in that by all his proceedings to procure them he con- 
ſi mech the miſtruſt entertained by many people, of his 
bing concerned in the Iriſh rebellion. 

Not to uwitcrrupt the thread of the military actions, and 
of what pailed in Scotland and Ireland, I have been forced 
to paſs over leveral important events of this year 1643, of 
which it will be neceflary to ſpeak, though withour any con- 
nection, as they are of a different nature. The reader will 
eaſily by obſerving the dates, perceive their relation to the 
general affairs. I ſhall begin with certain profccts framed at 
London, to compel the parliament to make peace, hilft the 
armies were in the field. 

The ing was ever ſtrongly poffeſſed with the notion, that 
fear alone held moſt of the people attached to the parliantent, 
and that if he procured them a good oppurtunity ro held up 
their heads, he ſhould oblige both houtes to make a peedy 
peace, without demanding the fecuritics, which made the 
principal obſtacle. This was his favourite ſcheme, as well as 
of his minifters, his council, his friends, and adherents in 
London and elfewhere ; and this was the ſpring of ſeveral 
projects to force the parliment to a peace. It would indeed 
be very ftrange, that ſo many able men ſhould be of this 
opinion, without any manner of foundation. But on the 
other hand, one Knows not what to think, when it is conſi- 
dered, that of ſo many projects, built upon this ſuppoſition, 
not one. ſucceeded, which ſeems to argue that the majority of 
the pcople were not for the king. However, it is certain, 
the king had many friends in London, and in the parliament 
itſelf, who ſerved him artfully by pretending to dread that 
the war would be deſtructive to the parliament, and thereby 
they endeavoured to infuſe a real terror into the people, and 
incline them by degrees to wiſh and ſue for peace, Theſe 
men inceſſantly plotted to ſow diſcord between the pariiament 
and the people. As it was neceffary for thein to ho! private 
correſpondence with the court, in order to act according to 


— "_ 


directions, his majeſty ſent frequent meſtengers to i,ondon, 
ſometimes ſecretly, 10Met:mes openly, under colour ot bt WU 


ing meſlages to the parliament, in order to convey his inltruc- 
tions to his friends, and be exactly informed of what pJ.fted 
in both houſes and the city, With this view, in December 
1642, he publiſhed for the ſake, as was pretcnded, of the 
inhabitants of London, a proclamation, for the free and ſafe 
paitage of all goods, wares, and merchandizcs to the city. 
But the commons ſuſpectipg ſome hidden myſtery under this 
condeſcenſion, paſſed the next month two ordcrs, the one, 
That no carriers or waggoners ſhould be permitted to go to 
Oxtord or elſewhere, without ſpecial licence from the parlia- 
ment: The other, that any agent or ſervant to any perſon 
that was in arms againſt the parliament, who ſhould preſume 
to come to Weſtminſter, or reſide about London, ſhould be 
forthwith apprehended as a ſpy. The 10th of April follow— 
ing, theſe orders were renewed, and even extended to all per- 
ſons that ſhould come from the king's quarters to London 
without a ſafe-conduCt, and the ſame was printed and pub- 
liſhed, 

In all appearance, the king, who had ſo many correſpon- 
dents in London, was not ignorant of this order. Neverthe— 
another,” Ruſhworth, tom. V. p. 537. 

a Whitelock favs twenty thouſaud Engliſh and Scots in the north of 
Ireland, vowed, “ To live and die together in oppolition to the ceſlation.“ 
Mem. i | 
d Namely, Beeſton caſtle, Northwich, Crew-houſe, Dedington-houſe, and 
Acton-church. Ruſuworth, tom. V. p. 300, 301. 

0 Sir John Byron Wns made lord B\ ron of Noe udale, the 24th of October, 
19 Car, I. and his brother Richard, lord Vaughan of Emlyn the day fol- 
LOWINge Ducdale's Baron. Tom II. * 469. 

d Among the priſoners were taken a hundted nd twenty Iriſh women with 


long knives, wherewith they were aid ro have done miſchief, This fight, 


was reported to be as ſharp for the tae, as any that had happened before in 
thoſe wars. Rultworth, tom. V. p. 302, 
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leſs, on pretence it was not ſignified to him in form, he ſent 
a meſſage to the parliament, with an offer of peace in general 
terms, without demanding a ſafe- conduct for the bearer. 
But the commons, reſolving to ſtop the courſe of theſe arti- 
fices, which ſerved to carry on the king's private correſpon- 
dence in London, ordered the meſſenger to be ſent to priſon, 
for coming without a ſafe- conduct. Three days after, to 
ſhew the people, the king vainly amuſed them with hopes of 
a peace, they impeached the queen of high-treaſon, and ſent 
up the impeachment to the lords by Mr. Pym. The king, 
full of indignation at this extraordinary proceeding, publiſh- 
ed a proclamation, to forbid obedience to the orders of both 
houſes, declaring, he acknowledged them no longer for 
houſes of parliament. 

Affairs were in this fituation, when both houſes diſcovered 
a conſpiracy formed in London, ever under colour of pro- 
curing peace refuſed by the parliament. I ſhall give the 
particulars of this conſpiracy, as they were communicated 
to the lords by Mr. Pym, at a conference between the two 
houſes, He told them. 

„J. That the conſpiracy was formed of a mixture and 
conjunction of perſons of ſeveral qualities, ſome whereof 
were of both houſes of parliament, others of the city, and 
others belonging to the court, who in their reſpective places 
and employments were to form and perfect the work, raiſed 
out of the aſhes of the late petition of London for peace. 

& II. The chief actors were Mr. Waller, a member of the 
houſe of commons, who pretended, and gave out to the reſt, 
that many others of that houſe, and of the lords, were privy 
to and concerned therein; Mr. Tompkins, » gentleman liv- 
ing in Holborn, brother-in-law to the ſaid Mr. Waller, and 
a ſervant to the queen, as being ſecretary to the commiſſioners 
for her majeſty's revenue; Mr, Challoner, an eminent citizen; 
one Mr. Blinkark, Mr. Alexander Hampden, who brought 
the laſt meſſage from the king; Mr. Haſſel, one of his 
majeſty's meflengers, &c. 

« III. The method was, for ſeveral perſons in the city 
to diſpoſe of themſelves into a committee, to hold intelligence 
with both armies, the court, and the parliament, to take a 
general ſurvey of the affections of all the inhabitants within 
the weekly bills of mortality, which was to be done under 
theſe three ranks, * right men,” (or of the king's party) 
© averſe men,” (or the well affected to the parliament) and 
© moderate men,” (or neutrals ;) to conſider of arms, ammu- 
nition, and all proviſions of war, to appoint out of themſelves 
ſelect perſons to treat with Mr. Waller and Mr. Tompkins 
in relation to the city, court, and parliament ; as alſo with 
fir Nicholas Criſp, fir George Binion, captain Royden, and 
others at Oxtord. 

« IV. Mr. Waller's part was to engage a conſiderable part 
of the lords and commons, and to be a means of conveying 
counſels, reſolutions, and intelligence between them and the 
ſaid city committee. Mr. Tompkins was not only an afhſtant 
to Mr. Waller therein, but an inſtrument to convey by Haſſel 
and others their proceedings to the court, principally to the 
lord Falkland, and to receive thence directions, powers, and 
commands. | 

« . For preventing diſcovery, proteſtations of fecrecy 
were taken, as they were chriſtians not to diſcloſe it, and no 
man in the city was to endeavour the engaging above two, 
whereby no one man could impeach many. 

& VI. From the court, Mr. Heron and Mr. Alexander 
Hampden, and others employed upon meſſages from the 
king to the parliament, were to convey directions, encourage- 
ments, and advice to thoſe in London, and authority was to 
be given under the great ſeal, and warrants under the king's 
hand, for ſettling a council of war, naming of generals and 
other officers, execution of martial law, raiſing of - money, 
and providing arms; and to facilitate the whole, part of the 
king's forces to be in readineſs to aſſiſt the party here, as there 
ſhould be occaſion, 

« VII. The particulars of the deſign itſelf were, to ſeize 
the king's children, to ſecure ſeveral members of parliatnent, 

articularly the lord Say, the lord Wharton, Mr. Pym, fir 

hilip Stapleton, colonel Hampden, and colonel Strode, as 
alſo the lord-mayor and committee of the militia, under pre- 
tence of bringing them to a legal trial; to ſeize upon the 
outworks, forts, magazines, gates, and other places of impor- 


e This lady, with the conſent of both houſes, went to Oxford, to tranſ- 
act her own affairs with the king, upon the death of her huſband, who was 
killed at Edge-hill, and having done her buſineſs, and being ready to 
return, ſhe wos defired by the king to carry a ſmall box (in which was put 
the commiſſion) to London, and deliver it to one that ſhould come for it 
with ſuch a token, which ſhe did accordingly, not knowing what ſhe carried. 
Clarendon, tom. II. p. 195. Ludlow ſays, ſhe brought the commiſſion 


tance in the city and the Tower, and let in the king's fh 

and in the mean time to reſiſt and obſtruct all payments. 
poſed by authority of the two houſes for ſupport of 1. 
armies. | * 

VIII. For their authority they had the follow 
miſſion brought up by the lady Aubigney, (who wag 9% 
cuſtody) the ſaid commiſſion being tound hid under ws 
in Mr. Tompkins's cellar. Saad 

* IX. In purſuance of this commiſſion, they had ; 
conſulted of a general, and treated with fir Hugh Pon J 
priſoner in the Compter (once a member of the houſe of *. 
mons, but expelled, being accuſed of having an hand Sp 
deſign to bring up the northern army againſt the parliam, k 
about it. And a declaration was ready drawn, letting c 
the cauſe of their taking up arms to be in purſuance of * 
late prote ſtation, to maintain the true reformed proteſtane.. 
ligion againſt all papiſts and ſectaries, to oppole illegal au 
ments, &c. which was to be diſtributed to their friends ns 
the night of their riſing, ſet upon the poſts round about I 
don. Concerning which time of their rifing they had * 
conſulted, (of which preciſe notice was to be ſent to Oxfoi 
as to the day and hour) and ſome moved to have it done, 
Wedneſday the laſt of May (being the faſt day, and . 
very next day after the firſt intimation was given towards; 
diſcovery) but it had been put off, and not tully conclude! 
it being ſaid, it ſhould be left to the lords to determine 
whom Waller pretended ſhould fide with them. Mr. Haf:11y, 
cloſe to Beaconsfield, and had word ſent, © The great hips 
come in the Downs,” by which he was to underſtand, that by 
deſign was near ripe ; and he acquainted the lord Falk": 
at Oxford therewith, and received anſwer, that they ſhoul 
haſten it with all ſpeed, and when they were ready ho 
thouſand of the king's forces were to advance from Oriol 
within fifteen miles of London, to be ready upon notice 90 
fall into the works, and aſſiſt; and white ribbons or 1 
was agreed to be worn by all concerned in this action to 1 
ſtinguiſh them.“ 

The lord Clarendon, who is very large upon this cc. 
ſpiracy, denies neither the plot itſelf, nor the king's con. 
miſſion, brought to London by the lady Aubigney e, bu 
urges, that the parliament confounded in one ſingle plat 
two different projects, the firſt formed by Waller, Tony: 
kins, and Challoner, who were at London, and the other 
by fir Nicholas Criſp, who being recorder of London“ 
had been impriſoned, and making his eſcape, had retired u 
Oxford. But however, whether there were two plots or 
one, it is no leſs apparent, that the king's difien was u 
compel the parliament to a peace, and that his frequent 
meſlages to both houſes with offers of peace, were often bu 
artifices to carry on his correſpondence in London, 

This diſcovery cauſed both houſes to reſolve to unte 
themſelves ſtill more ſtrictly together, by a new covenant c 


ing toy, 


-oath, tendered to all the members, and afterwards to 1: 


army, and ſuch of the people as were willing to take it. 
Tompkins, Challoner, and two other conſpirators wett 
hanged s. But Waller ſaved his life, paying a fine of ta 
thouſand pounds, and was baniſhed the kingdom. Hamy- 
den died in priſon before his ſentence, and Haſſel died like 
wiſe the night before his trial. The ill ſucceſs of this p 
prevented not the like from being contrived the next Augul: 

Since the miſcarriage of Waller's conſpiracy, the king 
had a train of ſucceſſes, which revived the courage of 5 
friends at London, who began to be diſmayed, The la 
Fairfax was defeated at Atherton in Yorkſhire. The qui! 
was come to his majeſty with a conſiderable ſupply. Walk! 
was 1ntirely routed at Roundway-down ; and the king, 19 
maſter of Briſtol, was preparing to beſiege Gloceſter, Thu 
crowned with ſucceſs, he thought it a favourable opportung 
to force the parliament to a peace, and all his London friens 
began to uſe their endeavours. Whether this project cm 
from the court, or the king had only approve of it, he be. 
lieved it requiſite to prepare the minds of the people by 
public declaration, to this effect : 

« As the grievances and loſſes of no particular perſen 
could be compared to the damage he Himſelf ſaſtained; 
ſo a peace could not be ſo welcome to any man as to ib 
God Almighty knew, with what unwillingneſs, and ng 
of ſoul, he ſubmitted to the neceſſity of taking up deten 


made up in the hair of her head. Tom. I. p. 82. 
f This does not appear. He is ſaid only to be a popular citizen, and 
been an officer in the train-bands, Clarendon, ibid. p. 194. 7 
s Tompkins was hanged at the end of Ptter-lane in Holborn, and Char 
ner over againſt the Royal-exchange, July 5. Rufhworth, tom. V. P. 5” 
T. May ſays, that none but them two were executed, B. 3. p. 45. 
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And the world knew, with what juſtice and bounty 


v* repaired his ſubjects for all the preſſures they had 


by ſuch excellent laws, as would tor ever have pre- 
Feated the like; and with what earneſtneſs he defired to add 
Ly thing, for the eſtabliſhment of the religion, laws, and li- 
* of the kingdom; all which had been evidently invaded 
# oe who had ſacrificed the public good to their own 


; orne, 


Inds. He well remembered the proteſtation made by him, 
I the head of his army, To defend and maintain the true 
Feformed proteſtant religion, and if it ſhould pleale God to 
bleſs his arms with ſucceſs, he would maintain the juſt pri- 
Fileges and freedom ot parliament, and govern by the Known 
us of the land, for whole defence that army was only railed, 
And there could not be a more ſeaſonable time to renew that 
droteſtation than now, when God had vouchſated him ſo many 
Fries, which would hinder him from falling under the ſcan- 
dalous imputation, that bis meflages of peace proceeded trom 
he weakneſs of his power, not love of his people. He de— 
dared therefore to all the world, in the preſence of God, 
mat he was ſo far from intending any alteration of the reli— 
on eſtabliſhed, in which he was born and bread, and would 
geſolutely die, or from the leaſt thought of invading the 
berty and property of the ſubject, or violating tac juſt 
tirileges ot parliament; that the preſervation ot the cſta- 
I hed religion, the laws, the liberties of the people, and 
the juſt privileges of parliament ſhould iz equally his care, 
'the maintenance of his own rights. Whether thoſe that 


Wore enemies to the. eſtabliſhed ecclefiaſtical government, 


ho perſecuted the learned, orthodox miniſters, and put into 


their places, ignorant, leqitious, and ſchiſmatical Preachers 
ho villificd the book of Common-prayer, and protancd God's 
worſhip were like to advance religion: whether thoſe who, 
Kithout the. leaſt ſhadow of law, impoled exorbitant taxes 
pon their fellow ſubjects, unpriloned, tormented, and mur- 
gerede them, were like to preferve the liberty and property 
of the ſubject, and whether thoſe who had invaded the quſt 
gehts of the crown, denied the king his negative voice, awed 
and terrified the members of both houſes, were like to vin- 
gicate the privileges of parliament, all the world may judge.“ 
I ſhort, atter ſeveral invectives againſt the two houſes, he 
woncluded with ſaying : Whoſoever have been miſled, by 
thoſe whoſe hearts from the beginning bave deſigned all this 
piſchief, and ſhall redeem their paſt crimes, by their pretent 
Ervice and loyalty, in the apprehending or oppoſing fuch 
who ſhall continue ro bear arms againſt us, and ſhalt uſe 
their urmoſt endeavours to reduce thoſe men to their due 
Wedience, and to reſtore the kingdom to its wonted peace, 
dell have cauſe to magnify our mercy, and to repent the 
teſpafles committed againſt fo juſt and gracious a {ove - 
Tin?” 

It is not difficult to perceive, that by this declaration, and 
Epccially by the latter part of it, the King's aim was to ex- 
ie and authorize an inſurrection in London, againſt both 
ouſes, and what happened preſently after puts it intirely 
gut of doubt. This declaration was therefore a preparative 
pr the execution of a plot, to compel the parliament to a 
_ Undoubtedly, the king was really defi 0u3 of a peace. 

ut it mult be always remembered, what peace it was he ſo 
Erncſtly wiſhed. It was a peace that ſhould re-inveſt him 
With all his prerogatives, after which he promiſed to govern 
Kcording to the known laws of the land. But in this pro- 
Wile lay the whole difficulty of the peace, the parliament 
pretending it could not be relied on, and the king offering 
other ſecurity than his word, tacitly ſuppoſing it to be a 
Hime to doubt his finceriry. 

This declaration was no ſooner publiſhed than the king's 
ends began their uſual artifices in London. They affected 
extraordinary terror, cauſed by the proſperous ſucceſs of 

pe king's arms, and infinuated, that the conſequences 

uld be prevented by a peace. But as the examples of 
Fompkins and Challoner had effectually terrified the king's 
Wolt devoted friends, not one dared openly to expoſe him- 
Af to the ſame danger. It was therefore reſolved among 
Wcm, that the houſe of lords ſhould firſt break the ice, and 
12 a peace to the commons, which ſhould be ſeconded 
the King's friends in London. The upper-houſe con- 
ed but of a few peers, ſome of whom were either openly 
@ privately for the king. Others were his enemies, and 
Be were ready to follow the ſtream which way ſoever it 
red them, Theſe were the men the king's party ſtrove 
- by various means, .in order to be ſuperior in the 


Þ Adding, e 


e defire all our good ſubjects, who have really wiſhed us 
FW God has done ſuch wonderful things for us, vigoroutly to ende- 


tg 2 3 : , at 
Put an end to all theſe miſeries, by bringing in men, money, plate, 
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houſe of lords, ſome by promiſes, others by threats, and ſome 
again by way of perſuaſion, intimating to them the abſolute 
necetlity of a peace. In ſhort, they ſecured a majority of 
voices in the upper-houſe : not that all they prevailed with, 
ablolutely pronited to be devoted to the king: (that was not 
the point ;;) but only to agree that a peace ſhould be pro- 
poled by their houle, which could not be contidered but as a 
very innocent thing. The managers of this contrivance took 
care, not to propole a peace without terms, ſuch as the King 
deſired. That alone had been ſufficient to make them lole 
ſome of thoſe they had gained, They had only to engage 
the commons to enter into negociation, after which, they 
hoped the ſuperiority the King then had, ſupported with the 
endeavours of his party, would be capable to remove in his 
tavour the dithculties that might occur in the principal arti- 
cles. This reſolution being taken, the lords ſent and defired 
a conference with the commons, where they declared, that 
they had reſolved to ſend propoſitions of peace to the king, 
and hoped the commons would concur with then. The pro- 
pontions were: 

* 1. Thar both armies may be preſently diſbanded, and 
his majeſty be intreated to return to his parliament, upon 
lueh ſecurity as ſhould give him ſatisfaction. 

** 2, That religion might be ſettled with the advice of a 
ſynod of divines, in fuch a manner as his m jeſty, with the 
conlent of both houſes of parliament, ſhould appoint. 

„3. That the militia, both by ſea and land, might be 
ſettled by a bill; and the militia, forts, and thijs of the 
kingdom, put into ſuch hands as the king ſhould appoint, 
with the approbation of both houſes of parliament : and his 
majeſty's revenue to be abſolutely and wholly teſtored unto 
him; only deducting ſuch part as has been of neceſſity ex— 
pended tor the maintenance of his children, and not otherwile., 

4. That all the members of both houſes, who had been 
expelled only for ab{cnting themſelves, or mere compliance 
with his majeſty, and no other matter of tact againſt them, 
might be reſtored to their places. 

* 5. That all delinquents, from before the 10th day of Janu- 
ary 1641, ſhould be delivered up to the juſtice of parliament, 
and a general pardon for all others on both ſides. 

* 6. And laſtly, that there might be an act of oblivion for 
all by-gone deeds, and acts of hoilility.” 

Probably, thoſe who had cauſed theſe propofitions to be 
paſſed in the houte of peers, did not themſelves believe, a 
peace could be made upon theſe foundations. The dillicul- 
ties which occurred in the three firſt propofitions, had been 
very often debated, both before and ſince the beginning of 
the war, without the poſſibility of comirg to any concluſion, 
It was therefore unlikely, that the king, in his proſperity, 
would grant what he had denied when his affairs were not 
in fo good a ſituation. But, as I ſaid, the intention of the 


managers of this contrivance was only to procure a négocia- 


tion, perſuaded as they were, that by their" interef and 
cabals, or by an inſurrection of the people, they ſhould 
cauſe thele points to be decided in favour of the king. For 
that reaſon, the principal propoſition, namely, the third 
concerning the militia, which the parliament had always 
carefully explained, was exprefled in a very general and am— 
biguous manner, in theſe terms, * That the militia might be 
ſettled by a bill.” 

The commons plainly ſaw what was the aim of the au- 
thors of theſe propoſitions, and were terrified at it. The 
houſe was apprehenſive, that they were but too powerfully 
ſupported, otherwiſe, it was not likely they ſhould have 
taken ſuch a ſtep, at a time when a committee was already 
gone to defire aſſiſtance of the Scots. Wheretore, after a 
long debate, it was reſolved, by a majority of votes, that 
the propoſitions ſhuuld be ſent to the king. Ir is extremely 
probable, this reſolution was taken only to amuſe the king's 
friends, and to gain time, in order to break their meaſures 
the more eaſily. For the next day the lord-mayor of Lon- 
don, attended with a crowd of people, came to the houſe 
of commons, of which he was a member, and delivered, 
from the common-council, a petition, wherein the houte 
was intreated to perſiſt in their former reſolutions, and reject 
the propoſitions of the peerss The lord- mayor affirmed 
alſo, that the people of London were ready to exert their 
utmoſt for the vigorous proſecution of the war. Where— 
upon, the houſe took courage again, and reverſed the reſo— 
lution of the foregoing day. Thus, the king's friends were 
in their turn greatly embarraſſed, and under a neceſſity of 


horſes, or arms, to our aid, that ſo we being not wanting to ou: ſelves, may 

with confidence expect the continuance of God's favour, to reſtore us all to 

that blefied harmony of affection, which may eſtabliſh a firm peace.“ 
8 1 
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taking new meaſures. The expedient they deviſed was to 
cauſe the women to riſe, in hopes that ſuch an inſurrection 
might breed a greater, and occaſion ſome revolution. 

Auguſt the gth, a petition for peace was preſented to the 
commons by two or three thoufand women, with white filk 
ribbons in their hats. The conditions propoſed by them 
were exactly the ſame as the king had always offered. A 
general anſwer being ſent to them, they were not ſatisficd, 
and their number »y noon increafing to five thouſand, they 
came to the door of the houle, crying,“ Peace, peace; give 
us thoſe traitors that are againſt peace, that we may tear them 
to pieces ; give us that dog Pym.” Part of the train-bands 
(that uſually ſtood centinel there) firing upon them with 
powder only, to frighten them away, they laughed at it, and 
finding a heap of brickbats in the yard, threw them at the 
centinels, and drove them away. At laſt, ſome troops were 
forced to be ſent for, who, after uſing fair means in vain, 
drew their ſwords, and cut them over their hands and faces. 
A ballad-ſinger was killed upon tae 1pot ', and another woman 
loſt her noſe, whereof it was [aid ine _atterwards died. At 
length, they were diſperſed. The lord Clarendon, (who 
ſays many were killed and wounded, ) affirms, they were We 
wives of ſubſtantial citizens; which is hardly credible g 
Thus ended the grand project of forcing the parliament to a 
peace, a project wherein means was found to engage ſeveral 
lords and many commoners under colour that a peace was 
neceſſary to the ſtate. Nothing could be truer, but care was 
taken not to diſcover to them, that on pretence of labouring 
for the public, the king's advantage alone was really fought. 

The earl of Kilex was one of thoſe who were molt defi- 
rous of peace, but not in the fame manner as the king's 
friends. Theſe were for a peace, and uſed their utmoſt en- 
deavours to procure it: but it was ſuch a Peace as the 
king offered, that is, a peace founded only upon his word. 
The earl of Eſſex did not think it impracticable, in con- 
cluding a pcace, to find neceſſary ſecurities for the nations 
liberties : as appears in his letter of the gth of July to the 
ſpeaker, wherein, after the defeription ot Chaldgrave-field, 
he ſays, “ If it were thought ft to lend to his majeſty to 
have peace, with the fettling ol religion, the Jaws ane liber- 
ties of the ſubject, and to bring unto Juſt trial thoſe chief 
delinquents that have brought all this mutchiet to both king- 
doms : and (as my lord ot Biiſtol {poke once in parliament) 
how we may be ſecured to have theſe thisgs performed here- 
after; or elſe, if bis majeſty ſhall pleaſe to abſent himſelf, 
there may be a day ſet down to give a period to all theſe un- 
happy diſtractions by a battle, which, when and where they 
ſhall chuſe, that may be thought any way indifferent, I ſhall 
be ready to perform that duty I owe you; and the propoſi- 
tions to be agreed upon between his majeſty and the parlia— 
ment, may be ſent to ſuch an indifferent place, that both 
armies may be drawn near the one to the other ; that if peace 
be not concluded, it may be ended by the [word,” 

It is evident, this is not the language of a man propoſing 
a peace to gratity the king, and ſolely with intent to procure 
a negociation from which the king might reap ſome advan— 
tage; but of one that heartily withed tor ſuch a peace, as 
might put a happy period to the diſtractions of the kingdom; 
or if chat could not be by means of a peace, to end them at 
leaſt by a battle. He was, doubtleſs, of opinion, that the 
nation would run lels hazard by venturing a deciſion by arms, 
than by the continuance of the war. Nothing better demon- 
rates the uprightnels of his intentions. But there were few 
in thoſe days of the ſame diſpoſition. The king paſſionately 
wiſhed tor peace; but it was on condition he thould be no 
loſer by it, that he ſhould be reſtored to all his rights, and 
his word rclied on for the future. As to religion, all he 
would yield was, that the preſbyterians ſhould not be com- 

elled by penal laws to conform to the church of England. 
Haderte he bad advanced nothing that might make them 
hope for a public toleration of their religion. The parlia- 
ment for their part withed likewiſe for peace, provided by 
the peace the king was reſtrained from returning to his former 
courſes, that is, was ſo humbled that he ſhould be able to do 
nothing without the conſent of both houſes, and enjoy only 
the empty name of a king, with the external badges of roy- 
alty. As to religion, there were very many, as well mem- 
bers as others, who preferred the continuation of the war, 
let what would be the event, to ſeeing the biſhops reſtored 
to their power. This muſt be always remembered, when 
either of the two parties is heard to ſpeak of peace. The 
like diſpoſition to the earl of Eſſex was doubtleſs the cauſe 


; Ruſbworth ſays, ſhe was ſhot by the centinels, who, upon the brick- 
bats flying about their ears, were forced to fire ball. Tom. V. p. 358. 
* Ruſhworth ſays, they were generally of the meaner ſort. It is a little 
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that ſome were dazzled with the bare ſound of peace, yy 
the limitations inſerted in the propoſitions to be ſent to the 
king at the time of the late plot. But it may be a 
that the chief authors of the artifice were far from bavii 
nation's welfare in view, and thought only of ſerving the 
I do not queſtion, but ſome others were perſuaded to 
ſent to the propoſitions by reaſon of the end propoled by the 
preſbyterian party and now publicly known, as they pere ivy 
that the advantages the parliament might gain upon the king 
in the continuation of the war, would only ſerve to ruin the 
church of England with the greater eaſe. 

The earl ot Effex's integrity made him experience What 
uſually happens to honeſt men in civil diſſenſions, where the 
moderate paſs for indifferent, and coldly affected to their 
party. The king, who was informed of this lord's moders, 
tion, imagined, he defired a peace only becauſe he was die 
pleated with the parliament, and convinced of the injuſliee 
of the cauſe he had eſpouſed. In this belief, he unſuccchz. 
tully uſed all means to gain him. On the other hand, the 
molt violent of his party grew jealous of the earl af Effe 
perceiving he was no proper inſtrument for their defions 
Wherefore they no longer confided in him, or at leaf 
teigned not to truſt him, in order to have, by his removal 
another general, more compliant and manageable, The 
caſt their eyes on Edward Montague carl of Mancheſt; 
known formerly by the name of the lord Kimbolton, and be. 
gan with advancing him to the command of the forces g 
the caſtern aflociated counties, to which Lincolnſhirc was 
lately added, to go and oppoſe the earl of Newcaſtle ; and jr 
ordinance was patſed, to raiſe new levies by preſſing, to te. 
intorce that army. | 

If the carl of Eſſex had joined with the parliament only 
out of paſhon, humour, or intereſt, the mortifications he met 
with, would have been apt to make him turn to the king, to be 
revenged of the two houſes. But that was not his character. 
Though he had complained ſeveral times of the diſregud 
ſhewn him, in leaving his army without recruits and cloaths, 
and though ſcveral lords of the king's party took this occz. 
ſion to try to perſuade him to change ſides, he ever remaing 
firm to his principles. How ſtrong ſoever their ſolicitations 
might be, he never gave the leaſt reaſon to believe, he wy 
capable of betraying the parliament, who had truſted hin 
with the command of their forces. Both houſes being in- 
formed of the in{tances made to their general, aſſured hin 
of their eſteem and acknowledgement for his great ſervice, 
and promiſed to recruit and cloath his army, before thoſe d 
fiir William Waller, and the earl of Mancheſter, which ws 
accordingly done. This ſatisfa&tion was more than ſufficient, 
to make him forget all the occaſions of complaint before given 
him. A famous hiſtorian has been pleaſed to aſcribe the ea! 
of Effex's conſtant attachment to the parliament, to his nc: 
having ſteaddineſs enough to engage in ſo hazardous an cn. 
terprize, as that of forcing the parliament to a peace. [ an 
perfuadec, this was owing to the king, and all his party's 
Pre poſſeſſion that there was not a fingle man for the puliz 
ment, that was fatisfied of the juſtice of his cauſe, This 
prejudice was never relinquiſhed. 

The project of thoſe who had undertaken to gain the cat 
of Efl:x, was, that as ſoon as he ſhould give the word, tae 
lords and commoners who were in the ſecret, thould fett 
to the army, and under the ſecurity thereof, proteſt againl 
the violence that was offered, the breach of their privileges 
by the common-council's taking notice of their debates and 
over ruling their concluſions, by hindering the ſending 6 
their propoſitions to the king. They did not doubt, but h 
their example great numbers would take the ſame cout, 
by which means they hoped to be ſtrong enough to cot 
ſtrain the parhament to make peace. And in caſe the pu: 
lament ſhould remain obſtinate, their defign was to cut 
upon a ſeparate treaty with the king, as men undeceivcd, wil 
having been ſeduced by the parliament, were at length fer 
fible of the injuſtice of their cauſe. They imagined, tie 
whole Kingdom would do the ſame, and the parliament be 
intirely forſaken. For the king and his party always fanfied, 
that among the parliament's adherents, not one was fo, through 
perſuaſion, honour, and conſcience, but through ſeduction 
fear, and ignorance, This cauſed them to take ſo mi 
wrong ſteps, to compel the parliament to a peace by 0 
people's means, ſteps that proved extremely Prejudica g 
the king. That with regard to the earl of Eſſex, was 19” 
ſo than the reſt. The lords and commoners who were ch 
cerned in this ſtratagem, as well as in Waller's plot, {9% 
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the earl of Eſſex might diſcover them, thought proper to avoid 
being called to an account, by retiring to the king. Of this 
number were the earl of Portland l, and the lord Conway, who 
| had been. impriſoned for Waller's affair, and afterwards re- 
leaſed, the lord Lovelace, who had only ſta d with the parlia- 
ment by the king's leave, the earls of Clare, Bedford , and Hol- 
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fand. The earl of Northumberland, diffatisfied with his not 
having in the parliament the ſame credit as formerly, teign- 
ing an indiſpoſition, obtained the parliament's leave to retire 
| for his health to his houſe at Petworth in Suſſex. As this 
; place was liable to be infeſted from ſome of the king's quarters, 
| jr was generally believed, he had affurances of not being mo— 
jeſted. The flight of all theſe peers turned greatly to the king's 


diſadvantage, as it deprived him of ſo many friends in the 
parliament, who Were always ready to ſerve him and were 
wont to direct his adherents in London. Moreover, by the 
abſence of theſe lords, the king's enemies were more at 
their eaſe, and found tewer obſtacles to their defigns than 
before. For ſhortly after, the earl of Effex's army was 
enabled to relieve Gloceſter, and the parliament approved of 
the covenant made with Scotland, in which doubtleſs they 
would have been oppoſed by thoſe that were lately withdrawn. 
I muſt now proceed to other maticrs, 

I juſt mentioned, that fir John Hotham, governor of Hull, 
was apprehended by order of parliament; it is now time to 
ſpeak of the cauſe of his diſgrace, The king had been fo 
incenſed with him, that there was little probability for h:s 
ever pardoning, the indignity he had received from bim, or 
of Hotham's delivering himſelf into his hands. And yer, 
the deſire of becoming maſter of Hull in the one, and the 
thirſt of revenge in the other, made them forget all that was 
paſt. Hotham, as he could not bear that, after the ſervice 
he had done the parliament in keeping Hull for them without 
dreading to expoſe himſelf to the king's indignation, the lord 
Fairfax ſhould be made commander in chief of all the forces 
in the north, an honour, which doubtleſs he thought him- 
ſelf more worthy of, reſolved to be revenged for this prerend- 
ed injuſtice by delivering the place to the king”. The pre- 
ciſe time of his applying himlclt to the carl of Newecaftle is not 
known; but it is certain, he. writ ſeveral letters to him, 
which were communicated to the queen whiltt the was in the 
north. He had drawn his ſon, captain Hotham, into the 
plot, and it was agreed between them, to deliver Hull to the 
queen, when on her march with her troops to the King, 
Mean while, young Hotham having given ſome occaſion to 
ſuſpect him, was ſeized by fir John Meldrum, and ſent pri- 
ſoner to Nottingham-caſtle. Hotham found means to eſcape, 
and going to Lincoln, writ from thence to the parliament, 
complaining of the injury done him, and affirming he was 
ready to antwer whatever ſhould be laid ro his charge. But 
as the queen was now upon her march, and it was time to 
execute the defign, he returned to Hull, to contrive the 
means with his father. The queen thought herſelt ſo ſecure 
of having Hull very ſoon in her power, that ſhe ſaid in her 
letter of the 27th of June to the king, © She ſtayed at Ne- 
wark but for one thing, to have Hull and Lincoln, for which 
ſhe hoped he would pardon two days ſtop.” Ar the fame 
time that the order was ſent to ſeize young Hotham, the 
mayor of Hull was told to have an eye upon the father, 
examine his conduct, and take care to preſerve the town. 
The ſon's return to Hull after his eſcape from Nottingham, 
the ſuſpicions he already lay under, and the notice received 
from Mr. Moyer, captain of a man of war then in the road, 
that Hull was going, that night or the next, to be delivered 
to the king, made fir Matthew Boynton the mayor, though 
brother-in-law to the governor, reſolve to prevent it. That 
very night, whilſt the Hothams were in bed, all the townl- 
men, officers, and ſoldiers of known affection to the par- 
# liament, were aſſembled without noiſe, and all the ports of 

the town leized, without one drop of blood, or ſo much as 
a muſket diſcharged. Mean while, I know not for what 
reaſon, they had neglected to ſecure the two Hotham's , 
who found means to get out of the town : but at their com- 
: ing to Beverley, they were both ſeized and brought to Lon— 
Len, where, after a long impriſonment, they were condemned 
and executed b. 
| There were two things which did the king great injury, 
: —— regard to the People, and from which he omitted no 
i Pportunity to juſtify himſelf, knowing how detrimental ſuch 
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3 Prejudices might be to him. The firſt was, that he coun- 
enanced popery ; the ſecond, that he had excited 'the Iriſh 
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of wellen On, * to the lord treaſurer Weſton, who was created earl 

were jah by miſtake, ſays Dortſet. The names of theſe three earls, 

n Whir Nolles, William Rufiel, and Henry Rich. 
clock obſerves, that Hotbam was as high and moroſe, as Fairfax 


Was | 
; meek and courteous, P+ 70. 
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rebellion, or at leaſt connived at it. Theſe two articles 
both houſes made no ſcruple to inſinuate, and even to main- 
tain openly in their papers. Not that they had poſitive 
proot of what they advanced; but they drew from his actions 
and divers paſt events, inferences, to foine of which, it mull 
be owned, the king anſwered but weakly, or in generals, or, 
according to his cuſtom, by ambiguous expreſſions, capable 
of a double meaning. 

As to the firll charge, he took occaſion to make the fol- 
lowing protellation, juſt as he was going to receive the ſa— 
crament from the hands of archbiſhop Utlher. 


My Lord, 


“ eſpy many reſolved proteſtants, who may declare to 
the world the reſolution I do now make. 1 have, to the ut— 
moſt of my power, prepared my foul to become a werthy re— 
ceiver;z and may I to recvive comfort by the bleſſed ſacra— 
ment, as I do intend the eſtabliſhment of the truc roformed 
pro'eftant relip:on, as it ſtood in its beauty, in the nappy 
days of queen Elizabeth, without any connivance at poperv.. 
I blefs God, that in the midſt of thetic public diftr tions, I 
have (ti]] }-berty to communicate; and may tis 1. 
be my demmnation, if my heart do not join with my 
this Prote [Tation. | 

Charles I. was undoubtedly very zealous ſor the 
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ſtant rely On, AS protetled in the church of. Hy land. zur 
it is no leis certain, he never ſcrupled to favour the papiſts, 
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ther OUT Of complaitance to The queen, or | 
that the firict obſervance. of the penal laws made ao init 


them, was not necetfary to the welfare of the pror-Napt 
religion. It is therefore very difficult to explain what he 
73 
It cannot be though 
never grant the ion, ſince at this very 


time he was negotiating the Iriſh ceflation, wherel 


„ Cy tolcra— 
tion was graute to the catholics of Irela d * and it will 
hereatier appar, that, in treating of a peace with the rebels, 
he {crupled not to grant them that article. Much lefs ſtill 


may we venture to allrm, that by the word Cennivanc 
unceritood all manner of condefcention for the papiſts. This 
lente would be repugnant to his principles aud utua] practice. 
It ſcems theretote moſt reaſonable to thin , that he niade a 
diſtinction between popery and papiſts; and that when he 
promited to eſtabtiſh religion in its beauty, his meaning was, 
that he would ſuſfer no popiſh tencrs to be mixt with the 
doctrines of the church of England, But if this was his 
meaning, it was not to the purpoſe, ſince this was not pro- 
perly the thing he was charged with. As he was very artful 
in chuſing expreſſions, to which it was difficult to give a 
fixed and determinate ſenſe, it is certain, his moſt folcnn 
proteſtat ions produced not the intended eff. &. 

As to the ſecond charge, relating to the Iriſh rebellion, I 
do not think I can give a clearer knowledge of the m. 
than hy inferting the ſubſtance of a dec] 
this occaſion by both houtes, the 2 
ſnewed, 


matter, 
nation publiſh: d on 
5th of July, 1643. They 


That in the ſecond year of his majeſty's reign, a de— 
ſign was formed in Ireland, to bring in a public: toleration 
of the popiſh religion in that kingdom, and to ſuſperd all 
proceedings again papiſts, for a fum of moncy to be paid 
to his majeſty. That the then bithops of Ireland made a 
proteſtation againſt it, ſetting forth, how grievous a fin it 
was to conſent to fuch a toleration, and of what dangerous 
conſequence it might be. . And the houſe of commons, 
in a remonſtrance made in the third year of his majeſty's 
reign, informed, that even then the popith religion 
was profeſſed in every part of that kingdom, and that mona- 
ſteries and nunneries were then newly erected, and repleniſhed 
with men and women of ſeveral orders, beſceching his ma- 
jeſty, that ſome ſpeedy courie might be taken for redreſs 
therein; yet in the beginning, of the fourth year of his mo. 
jeſty's reign, all this was granted and confirmed by his ma- 
jeſty, in conſideration of one hundred and twenty thouſand 
pounds, to be levied in three years upon the kingdom in 
general, as well upon the proteſtants as upon the papiſts. 

* That many potent and notorious papiſts had been created 
peers by his majeſty. 

© That when, by direction of the lord chancellor Loftus, 
and the ear] of Corke, then lords juſtices, proceedings were 
begun againſt the papiſts upon the ſtatute of 2 Elizabeth, for 
not coming to church, and the judges in their circuits gave 


o The ſon was ſecured, but the father, upon the firſt notice of what was 
doing, got out at Beverley-gate, there having been no orders to ſtop him, 
Ruſhworth, tom. V. p. 276. | 

P The fon was beheaded on Tower-hill, January 1, and the er. gm 
ary 2, 1644, both denying they ever intevged to deliver up Full. 
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that ſtatute in charge, and indictments were framed there- 
upon, directions were ſent from England, to ſuſpend and ſtay 
all proceedings upon that ſtatute, when by taking the penalty 
impoſed by that ſtatute, being nine-pence, for abſenting from 
church, Sundays and Holidays, the poor proteſtants there 
might have been eaſed of many heavy payments and taxes, 
which were after impoſed upon them. 

That the late earl of Strafford, being the king's lieute- 
nant there, did by his great favourite fir George Ratclift, one 
of his majeſty's privy-council of that kingdom, hold correſ- 
pondency with the popiſh clergy, and particularly with Paul 
Harris, a known prieſt, who had both public and private 
acceſs to fir George Ratcliff at all times, as well by night 
as by day. 

« That in March 1639, the earl of Strafford carried with 
him into Ireland, fir Toby Matthews, a notorious perni— 
cious, Engliſh jeſuited prieſt (baniſhed at the beginning of 
this parliament, upon the importunity of both houſes) lodged 
this prieſt over againſt the caſtle of Dublin, the houle where 
the carl did himielf refide, and from whence this prieſt 
daily rode to the public maſs-houſes in Dublin and negociated 
the engaging of the papiſts of Ireland in the war againſt 
Scotland. 

«© When the late lord chancellor Loftus and the earl of 
Corke were lords juſtices, they endeavoured to ſuppreſs the 
maſs-houſes in Dublin, and to convert them to pious uſes ; 
one, which was in the ſtreet called the Back-lane, they 
diſpoſed of to the univerſity of Dublin who placed a rector 
and ſcholars in it, and maintained a weekly lecture there: 
but after the earl of Strafford came to the government, the 
lecture was put down, the ſcholars diſplaced, and the houſe 
became a maſs-houſe, as formerly it had been. 

That divers monaſteries and nunneries were newly ereCt- 
ed, immediately before the rebellion broke forth in divers 

arts of that kingdom: That at the Naas, where the earl 
of Strafford had his chief feat and reſort, convents of friars, 
namely, Auguſtines, Franciſcans, Dominicans, were not only 
permitted, but alſo an houſe built there by the ſaid earl, for 
another purpoſe (as he pretended). ſoon after the building 

vas converted to a friary, by the connivance of the faid carl, 

« That the Iriſh popiſh army was kept on foot there 
for a long time after the beginning of this parliament; to the 
great furtherance of this rebellion, by teaching thoſe barbar- 
ous villains the knowledge of arms, under the notion of fight- 
ing againſt Scotland, but now made uſe of to extirpate both 
Englith and Scotch from the kingdom of Ireland. 

% And that lead might not be wanting to the compleating 
of this intended rebellion, the ſilver mines of that kingdom, 
which aflorded great ſtore of lead, and therefore fit only to 
be in the hands of proteſtants of Known integrity, were 
farmed out by his majeſty to moſt pernicious papiſts, namely, 
fir George Hamilton, fir Bafil Brook, and the like; and 
upon the diſcovery of the plot for the ſurprizing of the city 
and caſtle of Dublin, divers barrels of muſket bullets were 
found (upon ſearch) in the houſe of the ſaid fir George Ha- 
milton in Dublin. 

« That the earl of Strafford had, by a violent endeavour, 
entitled his majeſty by office to the whole counties of Roſ- 
common, Mayo, Slego, Gailoway, and Clare, and to a great 
part of the counties of Limerick and Tipperary ; by which 
means a door was opened, not only to increaſe his majeſty's 
revenue, but therewith to ſettle a plantation of proteſtants; 
and yet when the lords-juſtices and council of Ireland did by 
their letters exccedingly importure his majeſty that he would 
not part with thoſe counties, and that the plantation of Eng- 
liſh proteſtants might proceed as was formerly intended ; his 
majeſty, notwithſtanding, did in the queen's preſence, by a 
clandeſtine agreement, give away, at a papiſt's requeſt, thoſe 
five whole counties, for a rent of 20001. or thereabouts. 

&« That archdeacon Maxwell teſtifies in his examinations 
taken in Ireland, that he heard Tirligh Oge O'Neale, bro- 
ther to ſir Phelim O'Neale, the arch-rebel of Ulſter, confeſs, 
that the rebellion was communicated by the Iriſh popiſh com- 
mittee to the papiſts in England, who promiſed their affiſt- 
ance: And Mac Mahoun, who was to join with the lord 
Mac Guire, for the ſupprifing the caſtle of Dublin, being 
taken and examined, at the rack confeſſed, that the original 
of that rebellion was brought to them out of England, by 
the Iriſh committee employed to his majeſty for redreſs of 
grievances. 

« That the earl of Caſtlehaven, a peer of England, and 
a notorious rebel in Ireland, Mr. Porter who declared him- 
felf a papiſt in Ireland, fir Baſil Brooke, a popiſh treaſurer 
for the monies raiſed by the queen's ſolicitation for the war 
againſt the Scots; Mr. Andrew Brown a lawyer in Lincoln's- 
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inn, heretofore expelled thence for being a known papig 
with divers other dangerous Engliſh papiſts went out of Ege 
land into Ireland, the ſummer before the rebellion brot. 
forth, and were very aCtive there. 

That the rebels in all parts of Ireland ptofeſſed, that th 
cauſe of their riſing was to preſerve his majeſty and © 
queen, from being oppreſſed by the puritan parliament, and 
that it was by their conſent, for they had good warrant 
black and white for what they did. They called the "Is 
liſh army, parliament-rogues, and traitors to the queen; a 
told them at the beginning of the rebellion, that e'r« ow: 
they ſhould fee England as much in blood as Ireland thes 
was : That they had their party in England and Scotland. 
which ſhould Keep both Kingdoms ſo buſy at home, th. 
they ſhould not ſend any aid againſt them, with a multirud, 
of ſuch-like expreſſions from the Iriſh of the beſt quality ; 7 
may appear by the examinations of colonel Audley Mersin 
William Steuart, eſq; Henry Steuart, gent. hercwith print. 
ed, and by divers other proofs. 5 


In the ſame month of October, wherein the rebcllion 


of Ireland broke forth, the lord Dillon of Coſtelough (ny 
in arms againſt the parliament and Kingdom of Fuge 1 
went out ot Scotland from his majeſty into Ireland, bringine 
his majeſty's letters, obtained by mediation of the queen, 1 


be preſently ſworn a privy-counſellor of Ireland; who when 
he had taken the oath of a privy-counſcllor, preſents to the 
lords-juſtices and council, from many of the inhabitants of 1 
county of Longtord, a letter in the nature of a remonſirance 
full of unreaſonable demands: as namely, to have freedom of 
religion, a repeal of all laws made to the contrary, and the jike 

In December after the rebellion, the ſame lord Dil!on. 
together with his brother-in-law, the now lord Taafle, a ng. 
tor10us papiſt, repaired into England, bringing with them ſeve: 
ral papers and inſtructions from many lords and gentlemen of 
the Pale, all now 1n rebellion, to negociate for them to * 
majeſty, and as they ſolicit with his majeſty here on the 
behalf of the rebels, fo do they ſolicit the rebls from hence in 
the name of his majeſty, to perſiſt in their rebell'on, as appears 
by the teſtimony of Mr. Jephſon, a member of the houſe 9 
commons, lately delivered at a conference before both houſe; 
in theſe words, viz. | 

* At my late being at Oxford, finding my lord Dillon and 
the lord Taalle in favour at court, I acquainted the lord Faulk. 
land, his majeſty's ſecretary, that there were two lords abou: 
the King, who, to his majeſty's great diſhonour, and the 
great diſcouragement of his good ſubjects, did make uſe ot 
his majeſty's name to encourage the rebels: to make this ap. 
pear, I informed, that I had teen two letters ſent by the lord 
Dillon and the lord TJaaffe to the lord of Mufkerie, the chie! 
man in rebellion in Munſter, and one of the Iriſh committee 
tent into Kogland, intimating, that though he did not (and 
with the conveniency of his majeſty's afturs to give him pub. 
lic countenance, yet that his majeſty was well pleaſed with 
what he did, and would in time give him thanks for ic; (or 
near to that purpoſe.) That theſe letters were ſeen by the 
lord Inchiquine, the chief commander of the Engliſh torce; 
in Munſter, and by his ſecretary, who had kept copics ot 
them; and that I was ready to juſtify as much. W hereupon 
the lord Faulkland was pleaſed to ſay, that they deſcrved to 
be hanged. But though I ſtayed there at Oxford about 2 
week after this diſcovery made, I never was called to an! 
farther account, nor any prejudice done to theſe two lords, 
but they had the ſame treedom in court as before, for oupit 
I could obſerve or hear to the contrary.” 

That fince this diſcovery made to the lord Faulkland, 
the ſame lord Taaffe, one Roche, and William Brent a las- 
yer, an active papiſts, with letters from his majeſty, went tro 
Oxtord to Dublin : and upon Thurſday before Whitſuntide 
1643, in the evening, taking with them one colonel Barry, 
a profeſt papiſt, and pretending for Connaught, flipt avs 
to Kilkenny, where the Tuelday tollowing was a genera! al- 
ſembly of all the chief rebels. When they had done their 
errand, Barry was left lieger at Kilkenny among the rebels; 
the lord Taaffe returned to Dublin ; and upon Friday the gil 
of June 1643, the lord Taaffe, with divers of the pri 
council of Ireland, that favoured the rebels, met at the mat 
quis of Ormond's houſe, where the propoſitions which the 
lord Taaffe brought from the rebels were debated. The 19 
Taaffe is ſince gone into Connaught, Brent is come back © 
Oxford to give an account of this employment. 

By this every man may conſtrue, what was meant h. 
his majeſty's not conſenting that the parliament ſhould e 
a committee into Ireland the laſteyear, to endeavour the c, 
rying on the war againſt the rebels, upon pretence that 
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remaining at Oxford. That when that committee had pre- 
valle with the lords Juſtices and council, and with many ot 
the prime commanders, and other officers of the army in 
Leinſter, to ſubſcribe by way of adventure for land in Ireland, 
to be ſettled by a new bill, very conſiderable ſums which 
were to be deducted out of their reſpective entertainments ; 
then to render this endeavour fruitleſs, one captain Yarner 
did confidently affirm, that thoſe which had or ſhould ſub. 
ſcribe, were enemies to the king, a thing ſo incredible, that 
ſew could believe it, till the ſame man went to Oxford; and 
upon his return to Dublin, atfured the lord marquis of Or- 
mond and the othcers, that he had diſcourſed with bis majeſty 
about this Way of ſublcription, and that his majeſty did not 
approve of the ſame: whereupon thoſe who had ſubſcribed 
aid withdraw their hands, and the reſt were wholly diſ- 
couraged. „ 

« That, about this time, a commiſſion was ſent over to 
meet with the rebels, and to hear what they could ſay , or 
propound for themlelves: which commiſſion was directed 
do the lord marquis of Ormond, and to ſome other commil- 
fioners ; among whom Thomas Bourk, that had an hand in 
contriving this rebellion, was one, and who brought rhe faid 
commiſſion into Ireland, and confidently delivered the fame at 
the council-table, to the amazement of all the council then 
reſent, that were not acquainted with the plot. 

« That the lords and commons, to whole direction the 
war was committed, thought it expedient to {end into Ire- 
und a committee for that purpoſe, conſiſting of members of 
the houſe of commons, but authoriſed from both houtcs ; 
who carried with them above twenty thoufand pcun. s in 
ready money, beſides great ſtore of powder, match, and 
other ammunition : but when thoſe who favoured the rebels, 
ſaw, that during the abode of the committee there, paities 
were continually fent forth to deſtroy the enemy ; and that 
th: committee engaged their own particular credits, to take 
vp monies for the relief and letting forth of the army; a let- 
ter was ſent from his majeſty, and brought over by the 
marquis of Ormond's own ſecretary, herein his majeſty did 
require, the lords-juſtices and council, not to admit the com— 
mittee any more at their debates, And it is obſervable, that 
this letter was only figned with his majeſty's hand, without 
any ſecretary's hand to avow the ſame. 

« The commons cannot conceive what is meant, that the 
Juſtices and council are ſtraitly charged in that letter, upon 
their allegiance, not to ſufler the committee to ſow ſedition 
among his majeſty's good ſubjects; unleſs ro ſtir up and ex- 
cite the Engliſh ſoldiers to the pay of the parliament, to 
proceed vigorouſly againſt the Iriſh rebels, be conſtrued as 
the ſowing of ſedition among his majeſty's good ſubjects. 

That, according to the teſtimony of fir William Brere- 
ton, knight of the thire for the county of Cheſter, there 
Banded, in June 1643, many Iriſh rebels in Werrel in Chc- 
ſhire, ſome whereot acknowledged, that they had wafhed 
Ihcir hands in the blood of ſeveral Engliſh and Scotch in 
Ircland, and now hoped to waſh their hands in the blood of 
Engliſhmen in England: the country where theſe rebels ſirſt 
arrived, did all riſe with their beſt weapons, and apprehended 
&veral of them; but they were reſcued out of their hands 
dy a troop of horſe, which came from the commiſſioners of 
Wray, who alſo ſeized about twenty-eight of the honeſt 
Fountrymen priſoners. 

And that the councils now predominant at Oxford, and 
tc ſupreme council of rebels at Kilkenny, are concurring 
and aiding one another, as well by ſea as by land, is apparent 

that which follows: the commiſſioners authorized to 
@immand the King's forces in the weſt; by an authority de- 
Ned unto them under the great ſeal of England, do grant 
@mmiſhons or letters of mart, for the apprehending and 
king, for his majeſty's ſervice, all ſhips and veſſels belong- 
to the cities and towns that have declared for the parlia- 
Went ; and on the other fide, the rebels of Ireland grant the 

e commilhons, And as the ſhips in his majeſty's ſervice 

D gratify the rebels of Ireland, in ſeizing the ſhips that 

ing proviſion for the relief of the Engliſh army in Ireland; 

[the rebels of Ireland do in like manner gratify his majeſty, 

commanding the ſhips ſet forth by them to examine all 
beliſh ſhips at ſea, whether they be for the King or parlia- 
-* and if they be for the king, to let them go; but if 
by patient, to take and pillage them. All which 1s 
wo y the depoſitions herewith annexed. 
the 2 N. of Antrim, a notorious rebel, was taken by 

b of þ; Pad in Ulſter, and impriſoned there, upon ſuſpi- 

fle ine 2 : to avoid his trial, he broke priton, 
wa e north parts of England, and hath been with 
94 n at York a long time; from whence he was ſent to 
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the rebels of Ulſter, with ſecret inſtructions, and had am— 
munition aſligned him by the queen's dirccticns: and what 
care was taken of his aminunition appears by a letter here an— 
nexed, dated at York the 5th of May 1643, written by ſer— 
jeant-major Roſſe, at the defire of Mr. Jermin. 

Since this care taken of the ammunition of the carl of 
Antrim, the carl of Antrim is taken the ſecond time by 
general major Monroe, as he was returning from the queen, 
to the rebels of Ulſter, with divers letters, inſtructions, and 
papers: and by the confeſſion and depoſition of the earl of 
Antrim's own ſervant, who was taken with his matter, and 
ſince condemned and executed, it is evident, that there was, 
and doubtlefs yet is, a deſigu on foot to reconcile the Eng- 
liſh and Iriſh in Ireland; and that by their joint power hay- 
ing expelled the Scots, the Iriſh forces that might be ſent 
againſt the parliament of England. The carl of Antrim, the 
lord of Aboyn, and the car} of Niddiſdale, were three prin— 
eipal agents employed in this plot. This clearly appears, 
in that the lord of Aboyn, in a letter taken in the carl of 
Antrim's pockets, writes in theſe words: 


My Lord, 

© BEING certainly informed by Nidd:{dale's ſervant, That 
there is a new order ſince we parted, for flopping of the am— 
munition, I have taken occaſion to intteat vour lordſhip by 
this bearer, that I may know the particulirs of ir. I muſt 
confeſs it ſurprizeth me, that any diſtance ſhould alter fo 
ſcaſonable a cencluſion: and certainly, I ſhall never deſerve 
to be made the inſtrument of fruſtraing the hopes of thoſe 
parts, which ſhould have been enabled by this ſupply : I am 
peri uaded there is ſcarce-another mean to make our fidelity 
u:ciels tor her ninja ſty's ſervice.” 

*© And that it might appcar to the rebels of Ireland, that 
the earl of Antrim was accounted his majeſty's good ſub- 
ject, and had his majeſty's approbation for what he was 40 
act there, he was furnithed with a pais from the carl of New— 
caſtle. 

The paſs is here inſerted at length in the declaration. 
The reſt of the aiticle tends to ſhew by the carl ot Antrim's 
conſeſſion, and that of Stuart, one of his ſervants, that the earl 
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: houſe of commons, among a numerous company 
of proots of this kind, concluded with the reftimony of Tohn 
Dod, late miniſter at Aunegiliffe in the county of Cavau, 
who was examined ut the bar of the houſe of commons 
teſtifieth, 

* Thar afrer he had ſuſfered many miſcries in this rebellion 
of Ireland, he repaired into this kingdom, and ſome occition 
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oy 
carrying him fo Oxtord, he ſtaid there ſevin weeks, and 
came out of Oxford the 13th of June 16 

his {tay there, he ſaw a great number of Itth rebels, whom 
he very well knew to have had a hand in the moft barbarous 
actions of that rebellion; as the daſhing of ſmall infants in 
pieces, the ripping up of women with child, and the like, 
among whom was one 'Thomas Brady, who, at Turbet in 
in Ircland, within ſeven miles where the ſaid Dod lived ; as 
thirty-fix old men, women, and children, not able to flee, 
were patling over a bridge, cauſed them all to be thrown 
into the water, where they were all drowned ; that this Brady 
15 now at Oxford in great favour, and terjeant-major to colo- 
nel Percy's regiment : that he ſaw there three Franciſcan 
triers, namely ; and three jeſuits, namely; who 
were all very earneſt for the cauſe, and daily encouraging the 
ſoldiers to fight againſt the round-heads, and for that purpoſe 
bave lifted themtclves in the lord Dillon's troop, and are 
called cornets : that there are daily and public meetings at 
maſs, in almoſt every ſtreet there; and verily believes in his 
conſcience, that for one fermon preached, that there are four 
maſſes ſaid now at Oxford: that he ſaw fir John Dungan 
there, a man accuſed of high-treaſon in Ireland, for being in 
rebellion, and fled into England, who hath a commiſſion 
tor a troop of horſe : the lord Barnewall of Trimbleſtown, 
and his fon, who hath a commiſſion for a troop of horſe, 
and is now gone into Wales to raiſe them: a ſon of the lord 
Newterfield, who hath gotten a commiſſion likewiſe : that, 
as near as he can poſhbly compute, there was then at Ox- 
ford above three thouſand rebels; and that moſt of the king's 
life-guard are Iriſh.” 

The two houſes concluded in the following manner: 
«© Upon the whole matter, no man can think, that this re- 
bellion in Ireland, ſo barbarous and bloody, that one hun- 
dred and fitty-four thouſand proteſtants, men, women, and 
children, Engliſh and Scotch, were mafſacred in that king- 
dom, between the 23d of October, when the rebellion broke 
torth, and the iſt of 2 following, by the e 
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of the prieſts themſelves that were preſent, and were directed 
by ſome chief rebels of Ireland to take this computation, 
leſt they ſhould be reported to be more bloody than in truth 
there was cauſe: no man can believe, that this horrid and 


unparalleled rebellion ſhould be the undertaking of the rebels 


alone, being ſet on foot when a parliament was fitting in 
England, that could not diſſolve without its own conlent, 
when all nations profeſſing the Romiſh religion, were at 
peace with England, and ſo engaged at home, that the rebels, 
in reaſon, could not expect any conſiderable aſſiſtance from 
them, nor could think themſelves able to encounter England 
or Scotland either, much leſs both together: fo that to ima- 
gine the nobility, gentry, and in a manner the whole king- 
dom of Ireland, ſhould thus deſperately engage their lives 
and eſtates in ſo raſh an enterprize, without being encouraged, 
incited, nay, commanded from England, with affurance both 
of connivance and aſſiſtance too, were to deny them to be 
reaſonable creatures. 

„ And therefore the houſe of commons, abundantly ſa- 
tisfied in their own conſciences and judgments of the truth 
thereof, cannot but declare to the world, that by all theſe 
concurring circuinſtances, and convincing proots, they are 
perſuaded, that this unheard of, and monſtrous rebellion of 
Ireland, was projected, incited, and aſſiſted by thoſe councils 
now only prevalent with his majeſty : that the queen, with 
her Romith prieſts, the papiſts of all his majeſty's three 
kingdoms, have been principal actors and ſticklers herein: 
that, now theſe bloody rebels have in a manner root- 
ed out the proteſtant religion in Ireland, there is a deſign to 
pardon them, and bring them into England to do the like: 
that no earthly power is likely, in human reaſon, to with- 
ſtand this damnable plot, but the power of the parhament in 
England, which is now declared by a late proclamatton, to 
be no free parliament, to be null, and of none effect; and 
all pofſible endeavours uſed, by ſtrength and ſtratagem, to 
deſtroy the fame. So that the houſe of commons do conceive 
it impoſſible, that ſo many of thoſe which would be thought 
the honeſt and moderate Engliſh proteſtants, ſhould any 
longer be blinded and led on, to join with German, French, 
Walloon, Engliſh, Scotch, and Iriſh papiſts; and thereby 
to ſurrender up at once the proteſtant religion, the parhament, 
liberties, and laws of England, into the hands of papiſts and 
ſtrangers; that ſo this renowned kingdom may be no more a 
nation.” 

As the charge againſt the king of exciting the Iriſh re- 
bellion, or at lcaft of conniving at it, made a great noiſe in 
thoſe days, and as all the hiſtories are full of it, I thought 
it neceſſary to ſhew the grounds or pretences of it, by giv- 
ing the ſubſtance of this declaration. For it is not likely, 
the parliament ſhould have omitted any thing capable of 
proving their afiertion, though it be true, that the king 
afterwards took certain ſteps which could have very much 
ſwelled this manifeſto. I ſhould be glad, according to my 
uſual method, to give here the king's particular anſwer to 
theſe articles. But I have not been able to find any, or ſo 
much as to know, whether he ever returned an anſwer. In- 
deed he uſed his utmoſt endeavours to clear himſelf from 
the accuſation ; but it was only by generals and proteſta- 
tions, without replying to any particular article, no not even 
in his Eikon Baſiliké, where he undertakes to vindicate his 
whole conduct. 

[ cannot therefore but obſerve, concerning this declara- 
tion, that there are ſome articles which ſeem very much 
aggravated ; and others, from whence may be drawn con- 
ſequences not ſo odious as thoſe here infinuated. But then 
it cannot be denied, that there are ſome, to which it were to 
be wiſhed, for the King's honour, he had returned diſtinct 
and particular anſwers. 

It appears by this manifeſto, that the parliament had little 
regard for the king. But beſides the animoſity and revenge, 
which might enter into the deſign of blackening his reputa- 
tion, it is certain, policy had no ſmall ſhare in it. The 
king, in all his public papers, reprefented himſelf as being 
perfectly innocent of all that was laid to his charge, and as 
having undertaken the war only in defence of the laws and 
liberties of the nation. He deſcribed the two houſes as a 
company of robbers, who for their own private ends, had 
put the kingdom in a flame, refuſed the obedience due to 
him, and, without any caule, trampled upon all the known 
laus of the land. The gratifying the paſſion of revenge was 


à The half of his fine was abated, and upon payment of the other half, 
he had his liberty, Clarendon, tom. II. p. 290. | 

r Or rather as they word it, © for the good of his majeſty, and the com- 
mon-wealth.“ See Ruſhworth, tom. V. p. 362. | 

The lord Clarendon fays, he expected to be reſtored to lus places of 
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not the king's ſole motive; there was another much m9 
dangerous to the parliament ; and that was, to draw the My 
. 0. 
ple of London to his fide, by means of theſe papers (which 
his friends took care to diſperſe in the city) and thereh, 
force both houſes to conclude ſuch a peace as he deſired A 
is, a peace which ſhould reſtore him to all his rights, , 
therefore the two houſes, out of reſpect to the King, * 
neglected to defend themſelves, their ſilence might have bes 
very prejudicial to them, ſince people are apt to believe, if 
accuſation be not anſwered, it is becauſe there is no 
anſwer to be given. It was therefore the pat liament's buf; 
to try, as far as pofhble, to inlighten the people, whom th 
king, as they pretended, had a mind to impoſe upon b. 
general proteſtations, to which they laboured to ſhew his x 
tions did not correſpond. This was the great end of th. 
declaration, wherein they endeavoured to demonſtrate th. 
King's infincerity, in that, whilſt he called heaven and car 
to witneſs, that he had no other intention than to Maint, 
the proteſtant religion,“ without conniving at popery,” he 
was labouring to make a peace with the Irith rebels; a peu 
which in the conjunctute of affairs could not be concluded 
but by granting things inconſiſtent with the ſafety of th. 
proteſtant religion. 
On the other hand, as the king by his papers and emit 
ſaries in London, was continually endeavouring to conving 
the public of the ſincerity of his zeal for religion, for the 
laws and the liberties of the people, without ever mentionins 
what paſſed the fiſteen firſt years of his reign, the two hou: 
were concerned to renew the remembrance of thoſe tine; 
leſt the occaſion of their fears and jealouſies ſhould in the 8 
be ſorgot. And therefore they did two things very prope 
to produce this effect. The firſt was, to order king James; 
book for tolerating ſports on Sundays, which Charles! 
had cauſed to be publiſhed again in the churches, to be bum 
by the common hangman. 'This book being almoſt forgot, 
could not produce any great effects at the time I am ſpeak. 
ing of. But in all appearance, both houſes meant thetebt 
to inſinuate to the people, what was to be expected from the 
king's great zcal for religion, in caſe he came to be reſtore 
to his former power. The ſecond was, to proceed to juds. 
ment againſt judge Berkley, whom the lords condemned h 
the exorbitant fine of twenty thouſand pounds, and to fant 
committed to the Tower till he ſhould be tried upon ti; 
other articles alleged againſt him. For this ſentence con. 
cerned only that part of his charge relating to his extrajud. 
ctal opinions in the caſe of ſhip-money. Berkley was one d 
the King's moſt zealous inſtruments to eſtabliſh an arbitrary 
power. Nevertheleſs, he had now lain three years in prifoy, 
without being thought of. But this year the parliament be. 
heved it proper to bring him to judgment, as well to reviit 
the memory ot a time, the king was endeavouring to but 
in oblivion, as to reap the benefit of his fine 4. 'This 1: 
motive makes the lord Clarendon fay, that the parliament 
in appropriating the fine to themſelves, which by the laws 
was due to the king alone, were thought by many to be guilty 
of a greater crime than that for which Berkley was ſentences 
This ſuppoſes, that even when the king and parliament wet 
making war upon one another, the parliament ſhould do tie 
king juſtice, and fend him the money ariſing by fines an 
confiſcations. But the two houſes were ſo far from allow 
this maxim, that, on the contrary, the ſame month tix 
paſſed an ordinance for ſeizing the king, queen, and prin: 
revenues, for the public uſe ”, that is, to be employed in tit 
war againſt the king. Four days after, the king on his pi 
publithed a proclamation, forbidding all tenants or debtors! 
pay any rents or debts to ſuch perſons as were in open ebe 
lion againſt him. But theſe orders, as well from the king 
the parliament, were executed only in places where tif 
were ſupported with power. | 
Moſt of the lords, who had withdrawn from the parii 
ment and retired to the king, meeting with a very cn 
reception at Oxford, thought fit once more to change hah, 
and return to London. The earl of Holland led the wa, 
He was at firſt put under confinement, but ſome days a 
had leave to live upon his own eſtate, without any emp 
Probably he had expected a better reception, ſince alt” 
return he publiſhed a declaration very injurious to the big, 
wherein he ſaid, that retiring to Oxford, in hopes by 1 
credit to procure a peace, he had been labouring it to the 
moſt of his power, but (added he) without ſucceſs, the hy 
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lord-chamberlain and privy-counſellor ; of which he had affuran's, 
he came, from the queen; at leaſt, from Mr. Jermyn, who, no * 
ceeded his commiſſion, This diſappointment was the occaſion of as l 


Clarendon, tom. II. p. 279. 
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ſo now no ſeal at all. 


and his council being entirely averſe to all accommodation, 
decauſe EVETY thing at court was managed by the papilts*, 
The carl of Northumberland, who was retired to Petworth, 
being informed how ill the earl of Holland was received at 
Oxford, thought proper to return to the parliament, where 
he was received with reſpect, both houſes being willing to 
ſuppoſe, he had never intended to leave thein, though many 
ſuſpected he had withdrawn to his own eſtate, on purpoſe to 
ſee what reception the other lords would meet with at Ox- 
ford. The earls of Bedford and Clare took alſo the ſame 
courſe, and came off with being debarred for a time from 
ting in parliament b. 7 

One of the principal tranſactions of the year 1643, was 
the reſolution of both houſes to make a new great-leal, It 
had been propoſed by the commons in July : bur, whether 
through ſcruple, as ſome pretended, or becaule the king's 
ſecret party were yet very numerous in the houſe of peers, 
the lords refuſed their conſent, or rather delayed their an- 
wer. But in the November following, their ſcruples va- 
niſhed. The commons repreſented to them in a conference, 
the miſchiefs occaſioned by the conveying away, and through 
the want, of the great- ſeal “. 

I. It was ſecretly and unlawfully carried away by the lord- 
keeper, Littleton, who ought not to have departed without 
leave of both houſes. Nor would have becn ſuffered to do 
ſo, if his intentions had been diſcovered. | 

II. It hath been fince taken away from him, and put into 
the hands of ill- affected perſons, fo as the lord-Kceper be- 
ing ſent to by the parliament for the ſealing lome writs, 


© anſwered, He could not ſeal the ſame, becaule he had not the 


ſeal in his keeping.” 

HI. That thoſe who have had the managing thereof, have 
employed it to the hurt and deſtruction of the kingdom ; as 
by making new ſheriffs, to be as ſo many commanders of 
forces againſt the parliament ; by iſſuing out illegal commil- 
ſions of array; by ſending forth proclamations againſt both 
houſes of parliament, proclaiming them traitors. 

And through the want of the great-ſeal, 1. The terms 
have been adjaurned, the courſe of juſtice obſtructed. 2. No 
original writs can be ſued for without going to Oxtord, 
which none that holds with the parliament can do, without 
peril of life or liberty. 3. Proclamations in parliament can- 
not iflue out for bringing in delinquents impeached of high- 
treaſon, or other crimes, under pain of forfeiting their eſtates. 
4. No writs of error can be brought in parliament to reverſe 
erroneous judgments, nor writs of election iſſued out for 

chuſing new members upon death or removal of any, whereby 
by the number of members is continually leſſening. 5. Every 
other court of juſtice has a peculiar ſeal, and the parliamertt, 
the ſupreme court, has no other ſeal but the great-ſeal, and 

6. The great-ſcal is the Clavis Regni, 
and therefore ought to be refident with the parliament (the 
repreſentative of the whole kingdom) whilſt it continues ſit- 
ting ; the King, as well as the kingdom, being always legally 
preſent in it during its ſeſſion. 

The next day the lords declared their conſent to the mak- 
ing a new great-ſeal, Accordingly a great-ſeal was made 

exactly like that in the King's hands *, and, by an ordinance 
of both houſes, it was declared, that all letters patent and 
grants, which had paſſed under the great-ſeal fince the 22d 
of May, 1642 ?, were void, and of no effect. That the new 
great-ſeal ſhould be of like force, power, and validity, as 
any great-ſeal of England had ever been, and be put into 
the cuſtody of the perſons hereby ordained commiſſioners for 
that purpoſe, who ſhould have the ſame power and autho- 
{rity as any lord-chancellor or lord-keeper had uſed to have. 
On the laſt of November, the new great-ſeal was carried by 
the ſpeaker of the commons, attended with the whole houſe, 
to the lords, and delivered to the lord Grey of Werk their 


3 ſpeaker, who in the preſence of both houſes gave it to the 


* Whitelock ſays, the earl of Holland being examined by the parliament, 
nid, that % after he heard of the ceſſution in Irel:1d, his conſcience would 
not give him leave to ſtay any longer with him at Oxford.“ The young 
Ar of Caernarvan eame alſo from Oxford to the parliament, and was com- 

mitted to the care of his grandfather the carl of Pembroke. Whitelock. p. 
77. The lord Clarendon obſerves, upon this occaſion, that the ill reception 
ot theſe lords, made the king, and all about him, looked upon as implacable ; 
| — lo diverted all men from any thoughts of returning to their Ws and 
; ehuſe rather to {tay where they were, than expole themſelves by unſea onable 
5 *. wawelcome addrefles, Tom. II. p. 283. , 
oe © was faid in drollery, that theſe three carls had much confirmed others 
5 8388 the parliament, for they having tried both parties, found 
p. 71. perience, that this was the beſt to be in, and adhere to. Whitelock. 
4 a 
| rms having confounded theſe two reaſons for making a new 
x There be) are placed in order in the tranſlation. . 

13 Was engraven pn one fide the picture of the houſe of commons, 
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commiſſioners 2. The firſt thing ſealed with it, was a patent 
to the earl of Warwick, or lord high-adiniral of Uoglan, 
the carl of Northumberland not being in that favour with 
both houſes as formerly. 

The king and his friends made a great noiſe upon this in— 
croachinent of the parliament, and urged the Nlatute of the 
251 of Edward III, by which the counter leiting the greats 
teal, is in expreſs terms declared to be high<treaſon. Bot 
it is caſy to perceive, this ſlatute concerned only private per- 
lons and not both houſes of parliament, and that it was not 
poſſible, when the ſtatute was made, to forcle the king and 
the parliament would be one day divided. Brfides, it Can- 
not be ſaid, that private perſons have any right to diſpoſe of 
the great-ſeal. But it is not the ſame with both houſes of 
parhtament, who are the repreſentatives of the nation. For 
the grcat-ſeal is not the King's ſeal in particular, but the Kings 
dom's, and the kingdom is a body compoled of the king, 
who is the head, and the people, who are the members. It 
the king has the diſpoſal ot the grear-ſeal, it is only as he is the 
molt noble ot the members of this body, contidered as being 
united with, and not as being ſeparated jrom, the other 
members *. If therefore ſuch a ſeparation happens, as was 
at the time I am ſpeaking of, it is hard to conceive, by what 
title the king or people, ſeparately, may claim the diſpoſal 
ot the great-feal, which is the teal of their joint, not ſepa— 
rate, authority. In ſhort, I doubt, that thev who moſt 
ſtrenuouſly affirm, that in ſuch a ſeparation, the king ought 
to have the ſole diſpoſal of the great-tcal, arc willing to ad- 
mit all the conſequences flo ing from that principle. The 
great ſeal ſtamps an inviolable authority upon all the acts to 
which it is applied. If therefore, in caſe of an open war be— 
tween king and parliament, the king could, by means of the 
great-ſcal, communicate ſuch an authority to all his particu— 
lar acts, where would be the bounds of his power, which 
by the conſtitution of the government, is limited by the 
laws? He would need only to declare by proclamation under 
the great-ſeal, as Cnarlcs had really done, that according to 
the laws, the members of parliament are traitors and rebels, 
and then the point would be decided by the ſole bolleſſion 
of the great-ſeal, and the king might affume an unlimited 
power by this authority. But how would the caſe be, if 
the parliament was in poſſeſſion of the grcat- Hal, and by the 
like proclamation ſhould declare the King tractor and rebel 
would the application of the teal give ſuch an act an inviolable 
authority ? 

It will doubtleſs be ſaid, that the great-ſeal gives an in— 
violable authority to ſuch acts only as arc agtecable to the 
laws, and that the laws exprefly declare thoſe 
arms againſt the king, guilty of high-treaſon. But it is mas 
nifeſt, the Jaws, as they neither could, nor onght to, foreſe 
an actual ſeparation between the king and the people 
ſented in parliament, have confidered the king only as the 
head, inſeparably united with the bod: „und no! as the nead 
divided from the other members. Elſe it ght be ſaid, the 
laws have aſcribed to the king an unlimited power, which 
is directly contrary to the conſtitution of the Lugliſh govern— 
ment. Certainly the laws have conſidered the king but as 
head of the ſtate, and the crime of taking up arms againſt 
him relates, not more to his perſon in particular, than to 
The parliament theretore ſeems to 
have had no leſs right to make a new ercat-feal, than the 
king would have had, if the conmon-teal had been in the 
hands of the parliament, fince the ſcal was not the property 
of either, but belonged to both, contidercd as being inlepa- 
rably united together. 

About this time, count Harcourt, a prince of the houſe 
of Lorrain, was ſent from France into Fnulind, He came 
directly to London, where he was received with great cere. 
mony as embatiador extraordinary, though he had not pre- 
ſented his credentials to the parliament. Put it was ſup— 


— 


with the members ſitting; and on the other, the arms of England and Ire- 
land, Whitelock, p. 70. 

y 'The day the lord-keeper Littleton lett the houſe, and went with the fea! 
to the king at Vork. 

z Two lords and four commoners, v. ho thereupon took the oaths for the 
due execution of their places; the tpeaker of the peers wearing the lords, 
and Mr, Brown, the clerk ot the lords houle, the four commoners. The 
ſeal was ordered to remain at the faid Mr, Brown's houle,, in an iron cheſt, 
with three different locks, and not to be removed thence, but in the preſence 
of three commiſſioners. The two lords were firſt, the carls of Rutland and 
Bullingbrook, but the earl of Rutland alleging himſelf not qualified for ſuch 
a charge, the earl of Kent was nominated in his room. {\Vlitelock ſays, 
the lords were Mancheſter and Bullingbrook, p. 71.) The four commone!s 
were, St. John's, Wilde, Brown, and Prideaux, all lawyers. Ruſhworth, 
tom. V. p. 342. 

Aud as the executive power is lodged iu his hand: 
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poſed, he was not without them, and intended to addreſs 
himſelf firſt to the king. After ſome days ſtay in London, 
without any application to both houſes, he went to Ox- 
ford, where he had ſeveral conferences with the king. After 
that, he writ to the earl of Northumberland, that having 
propoſed to his majeſty from the King of France and the 
queen-regent, the making of a peace with his ſubjects, he 
found him wholly inclined to enter into negociation, and 
that if both houſes would inform him wherein conſiſted the 
differences between the king and them, he would gladly uſe 
his intereſt to adjuſt them. Both houſes thought it very 
ſtrange, that this prince ſhould offer his mediation, without 
producing his credentials. They told him theretore by the 
earl of Northumberland, that they received with all due 
reſpect, the offers of the king and queen-regent of France, 
and that as ſoon as he ſhould ſhew, he was authorized of 
ſuch a mediation, they would not fail to appoint a com- 
mittee to treat with him. But he had no credentials for the 
two houſes, the queen-regent not judging proper to own 
them for a parliament, ſince the king of England refuſed 
them that title. So, this pretended mediation was not only 
fruitleſs, but was alſo a clear indication, that the French 
court had ſent this embaſly only as an outward teſtimony of 
their concerning themſelves in the king's affairs, though in 
all appcarance, they did not much defire to ſee an end put to 
the troubles of the kingdom ®. 

Sir Edward Deering, who had made himſelf ſo famous in 
the beginning of this parliament, by his zeal for his country, 
and by ſeveral noble ſpeeches upon grievances, was grown 
extremely verſe to the proceedings of both houles, fince he 
found, the aim of ſome of the leading-men was to eſtabliſh 
preſbyterianiſm in the church of England. For that cauſe, 
after the war was begun, he forſook the parliament, and 
turned to the king. But, in all appearance, he was no bet- 
ter pleaſed with the court than he had been with the parlia- 
ment, fince he followed at laſt the example of the lords 
above-mentioned, He came to London in February 164 3-4, 
and preſenting a petition to the houſe of commons, whereof 
he was member, he obtained leave to ſpend the reſidue of 
his days at his houſe near Canterbury, where he died within 
a few months ©. 

Mr. Pym, one of the pillars of the parliament, and a 
chief director of the affairs of the houſe, died December 
the 18th, 1643. The king's adherents ſpeak of him as of a 
very wicked man, and thoſe on the ſide of the parliament 
repreſent him as the greateſt patriot than in England. Opi— 
nions ſo oppoſite about the fame perſon are not uncommon. 
It is not ſtrange, that from oppoſite principles thould be 
drawn contrary conſequences, Thus much is certain, .Mr. 
Pym's death was a very great loſs to the parhament, he be- 
ing one of the moſt able members of the houle J. 

The commons, as was ſaid, impriſoned in May this year, 
1643, a perſon ſent by the king with the offer of peace, and 
ſhortly after he was diſcovered to be one of thoſe employed 
by the king to keep a correſpondence in London. The 
king could not be ignorant, the commons had twice de- 
clared, they would treat as fpies ſuch as ſhould come fiom 
the king's quarters to London, without a ſafe- conduct. 
Befides that he had good correſpondents in London and the 
parliament, he had no occaſion to be informed of the par- 
ticular reſolutions, to know it is not allowable for men, 
without a ſafe- conduct, to come into the enemy's quarters 
fince it 1s a maxim received, wherever a war is declared. 
But there was ſomething in the preſent caſe ſtill more par- 
ticular. For, upon the houſe arreſting this meſſenger, his 
majeſty, by advice of his council, had deemed it incon- 


d Whilſt count Harcourt was in England, he had two affronts put upon 
him. 1. He had not been landed four and twenty hours, befofe Walter 
Montague, one of his train, was apprehended and committed to the Tower. 
"This man was an agent of the king's m the court of France, and thought, 
by diſguiling himſelf, to get a fate paſſage to Oxford, in the embaſſador's 
retinue. 2. As count Harcourt was going from London to Oxford, his 
coach was ſearched for letters, though he had a ſafe- conduct. For both 
which indignities he could get no redreſs. Clarendon, tom. II. p. 307, 308. 

© He died june 23, 1644. Beſides his former papers, he left behind him 
a learned diſcourſe (pabliſhed about a week before his death) concerning the 
Proper Sacrifice, wherein he ſolidly and eloquently confutes popifh trantub- 
Kantiation. Ruſhworth, tom. V. p. 384. 

The lord Clarendon will have it, that he died of the morbus pedicu- 
tofus,* or * lowly diſtemper. Tom. II. p. 353. And the fame is affirmed 
in Mercurius Ruiticus. Whereas, Roth lays, there was ſuch a re- 
port, but the ſame was not true; and for public ſatis faction, his body was 
viewed by many hundreds of people; the true natural cauſe of his death 
ſeeming to be the great pains he took, joined with a competent old age, and 
at beſt, but an infirm conſtitution. Whitelock ſays the ſame thing, but 
makes him die in May, p. 69. Some time before his death, he canſed to 
be printed a vindication of himſelf, which the reader may ſee in Ruſhworth, 
tom. V. p. 376. He is ſaid to be beſt verſed in parliamentary affairs of 
any man then in England. See Ludlow, tom. I. p. 80. 
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ſiſtent with his honour to hold any farther correſpends,, 
with the parliament. Moreover, the 18th of October, bog 
houſes had publiſhed an ordinance, declaring, any Perſy, 
coming to London from the king's quarters ſhould be 1, 
ed upon as a ſpy. And yet twelve days after, on the 300 
of October, the king ſent privately to London, Dania 
Kniveton, a ſtate meſſenger, with three proclamations, Ma 
againſt ** Taking of a ſolemn league and covenant ;” another 
againſt ** the oblervation of the monthly faſt,” enjoined by jj, 
parliament; a third for“ removing the ſeals of the greenewy 
offices belongivg to the Exchequer, King's-bench, and Com. 
mon-pleas, to Oxford.“ This man was taken up, and com. 
mitted to priſon. Nevertheleſs, the 19th of November fo. 
lowing, Carpenter, another meſſenger, was privately (.,; 
by the king, with an order to the judges to adjourn the tex 
to Oxford e. Carpenter was alſo apprehended, and they we, 
both tried and condemned to die. Kniveton was the 14; 
excuſable, as he had before been taken and detained 
Windſor for the ſame reaſon, and diſcharged by the genera, 
All the defence he made was, that being the King's ſwot 
meſſenger, he was obliged to obey him; that beſides, yy 
taking London for a garriſon, he thought he might haze 
come without drum, trumpet or paſs. But this defence ng 
being capable of ſaving his life, he was executed. Carpen. 
ter, though under the ſame condemnation, was Teprieved 
and committed to Bridewellf. The lord Clarendon ſpeaks 
of the ſentence paſſed upon theſe men as of a great injuſt ce 
tor two reaſons; that they were obliged to obey the king, 
being his mellengers; and that the parliament had not cauled 
their ordinance to be notified to the king. I doubt, all wil 
not be induced by theſe reaſons to condemn the procceding; 
of both houſes. The king at leaſt ſeems not to have blame 
them, ſince he did not uſe repriſals, neither does it appea 
that he ever complained of it in form. 

In proportion as the war was continued, the animoſity 
between the king and the parliament was inflamed, who ng 
longer regarded each other. The king refuſed to own the 
two houſes for parliament, and they omitted nothing, 2 
appears in their declaration concerning the Irith rebellion, 
to blacken the king's reputation. Theſe proceedings weie 
not confined to England, where they might be in ſome 
meaſure neceilary, becaule the point was to gain the people, 
but care was taken alſo to convey papers abroad, tending tg 
vindicate one of the parties, and blacken the other. Both 
houſes being informed, or it may be ſuppoſing, that the 
king had emiffaries abroad, who were uting their utmoſt 
endeavours to repreſent the civil wars in England as a hof 
ble rebellion againſt the ſovereign, ordered the aflembly cf 
divines then fitting at Weſtminſter 8, to write letters to the 
churches of Zevland, Holland, France, and Switzerland, to 
warn them againſt the artifices of the king's agents, by 
giving them a clear relation of the affairs of England. 
They charged them to infiſt chiefly upon the King's en- 
ploying Irith rebels, and other papiſt, to be governors, 
commanders, and ſoldiers; to lay before them the proots 
of the intention of the King's counſellors to introduce popery, 
and hinder the reformation deſigned by the parliament: 
laſtly, to inform them of the diſadvantageous opinion of the 
king's party concerning the proteſtant churches abroad, be- 
cauſe not governed by biſhops. The aſſembly failed not to 
ſend to theſe churches a circular letter, which was properly 
a manifeſto for the parliament againſt the king, with copics 
of the folemn league and covenant, and of the declaration 0: 
England and Scotland on that ſubject. | 

Some time after, the king, on his part publiſhed a man- 
ſeſto, addreſſed to all the proteſtant churches, to efface tie 


© 'The king had publiſhed ſeveral proclamations for the adjournment © 
the term to Oxtord, which had been fruitleſs, for want of neceſſary leg. 
form of having the writs read in court, So Carpenter was to deliver ther 
writs of adjournment into the hands of either of the ſworn judges then e. 
mining at Weſtminſter, who were Bacon in the King's-bench, Reeve in the 
Common-pleas, and Trevor in the Exchequer. Accordingly, he delivere 
the writs to Reeve and Trevor, who immediately cauſed him to be appr” 
hended, Clarendon, tom. II. p. 313. 4 

t From whence he eſcaped fome time after, and returned to Oxtfoi 
Idem, p. 314. 0 : 

Divers members of both houſes, to a great number, fat in this afſemdif 
and had the ſame liberty with the hundred and twenty divines, to * 
and give their votes in any matter. Selden, who was a member, Pos 
admirably (ſays Whitelock, who was alſo a member, p. 71.) in theſe debate 
and ſometimes, when the divines had cited a text to prove their aller» 
he would tell them, © Perhaps in your little pocket bibles with gilt lee 
(which they would often pull out and read) the tranſlation may 98 
but the Greek and Hebrew ſignifies thus and thus,” and ſo gonfuting ! g 
in their own learning, Not but there were many famous divines a" 
them, as Twiſſe their Prolocutor, Edwart Reynolds, afterwards biſhop 
Norwich, Arrowſmith, Lightfoot, Gataker, &c. Their firſt mecting F 
ſuant to the ordinance of both houſes, was the aſt of July 1643, m N 
VIPs chapel, Ruſhworth, tom. V. p. 339. 11 
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Iwpfeſſions which the parliament's circular letter might have 
Tuſed. This manifeſto, which was very ſhort, contained 
ly proteſtation that he had never intended to conſent to 
he public exerciſe of the catholic religion in his dominions, 
but was firmly reſoſved to adhere, to his laſt breath, to the 
church of England, wherein he was born, baptized, and 
ducated; and to the liturgy of that church, approved by 
b many convocations and parliaments, by all the proteſtant 
Lb urches, and the [ynod of Dort. 
4 Mean while, the King was very much perplexed how to 
t intain the war the enſuing campaign, Knowing the par- 
ament were preparing to exert themſelves powertully, He 
pad been openly charged, before this parliament, with ar- 
Pirratily exacting money of his ſubjects, without conſent of 
barliament. He had himſeif owned, he had exceeded his 
o ver, ſince he had not only redreſſod th it grievance, but 
io proteſted ſeveral times, he had revretled it freely and 
Killingly. Since the war was begun he had never ceaſed 
do accule both houtes ot the fame arbitrary act ons, which 
de himſelt bad been ſo often upbrat ed with, in that they 
mpoſed taxes upon the ſubjects without their conſent, M1- 
Foctly contrary tO the known laws whercon he b. rpetually 
Lifted, By demonſtrating that both houſes violated the 
lues, he pretended to gain the people to his fide, Mean 
Fhile money was neceila ily to be railed, not only to main— 
Ua the lo ces already on foot, but alſo ro levy others, in 
brder to reſiſt the Scots, who were upon the point of ente ng 
Eogland. IF, for the miüntenince of theſe forces, he had 
mpoſed taxes b. we 00 (Ut W's he could not have re— 
roached both houſés for the lame thing, and perhaps would 
ave diſobliged his own party by acting againſt the lass. 
Money, however, was to be found at any rate, otherwiſe 
de would not be able to continue the war. Hitherto he had 
pied ſeveral ways to raiſe money without giving any adyan- 
Pge againſt him, whetner by {cling or norigaging the 
town-lands, or by the voluntary contributions of his well- 
Withers. But the means he had already ufed were too un— 
kertain to be ſatcly relied on. He thought therefore, and 
found an expedient to free himſelf from this (triat, Hye af- 
Eembled at Oxford all the members that according to him, 
dad been driven from the parliament; preteming, thele 
members were the true parliament, and the more, as he had 
ubliely declared, he no longer looked upon bath houſes 
Kt Weſtminitcr as ſuch. He did not expect this new par- 
fament would increaſe the nuinber of his friends; but he 
ould reaſonably hope it would grant him an ail of money, 
Ind that being anthoriſed by ſuch an act, he might openly 
Ind by way of authority levy what money was necellary. 
J his happened accordingly, and was properly the king's aim 
In calling this parliament, which met at Oxford the 224 of 
Jznuary 1643-4 l. | | 

As it was not proper the king ſhould immediately diſco— 
Fer his ſole end in calling this extraordinary parliament, he 
daly told them in the firſt ſpeech, that he had aſſembled 
hem to receive their advice, and conſult with them how to 
Wyeaſle the troubles of the Kingdom, 


TY 


1 


ine firſt ſtep taken by this parliament, was to try to 
Fonvince the public of their intention to labour for peace. 
bare already xplatned the conſtant ambiguity of the word 
Peace, and the different ſenſes given it by the two parties, 
In therefore think it needleſs to repeat it, There is no 
Queſtion, the King heartily withed for a peace, but it was 
en condition it ſhould be made after his manner, and in his 
nle of the word, elſe he was very averſe to it. To .be 
Pavinced of what J advance, a man needs only conſider 
Tait the lord Clarendon Tays, ſneaking of the motion made 
| the council to ſummon the Oxford parliament, which the 
King Icrupled a little. The king was at firſt in ſome appre- 
cron, lays thatilluſtrious hiſtorian, that ſuch a conflux of per- 
Paus together of the parliament, who would look to enjoy the 
e of it in their debates, might, inſtead of doing him 
KIVICe, do many things contrary to it, and exceedingly 
Wprehended, that they would immediately enter upon ſome 
Neaty of peace, which would have no effect; yet whilſt it 
Las in ſuſpenſe, would hinder his preparation for war, and 
Mough no body more deſired peace, yet he had no mind that 
. 
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the parliament at Weſtminſter, called the houſes, and 
o hundred and eighty of their members, beſides a hundred 
e of the parliament, in the ſeveral counties; and now they 
2 forty members, who had deſerted the parliament, White 
h "+ Pe In the houſe of peers, remained only the carls of Northum- 
. 2 Eſlex, Kent, Lincoln, Rutland, Saliſbury, Suffolk, 
be lords 8 ancheſter, Mulgrave, Denbigh, Stamford, Bullingbiooke. 
bm, Hos, 4 Dacres, Wharton, Grey of Werk, Willoughby of Par- 
Ke." of Eſerick, Rochfort, and Roberts. Clarendon, tom. II. p. 
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lords at Oxford, in a letter (ſubſcribed by fifty-two of them,) 
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a multitude ſhould be conſulted upon the conditions of it: 
imagining, that things of the greateſt importance, as the 
giving up perſons, and other particulars of honour, would 
not ſeem to them of moment enough to continue a war in 
the Kingdom.“ Hence appears what tort of peace was defircd 
by the king. It was not ſuch a peace as the Oxford parlia- 
ment might think reaſonable, but a peace whereby he ſhould 
not be obliged to make any conceſſions, 

But his council quickly freed him from theſe apprehen- 
ſions, by the ſame method uſed on the like occafion in the 
beginning of the war, It was intimated to him, that there 
was no probability, the two houſes at Weſtminſter would 
ever treat with the members that ſhould meet at Oxford, 
becauſe they would not look upon them under any notion, 
but as private perſons and deſerters of the piriiament. 
Whereupon the king's ſcruples vaniſhed. As the Oxford 
parliament was intirely directed by the king, and as his 
mazeſty agreed to the propoſing a peace to thoſe at Weſt— 
minſter, it may eaſily be gueſled, that in fo doing, his in- 
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tention was not to conclude it, unleſs both houſes ar Weſt- 
inſter would have ſubmitted to his terms. B. oaks 
miniſter would have ſubmitted to his terms. Bur the two 
houſes at Oxford had another view ia this proceed-ng, name- 
ly, to lay a inare for the partiament at Weſtminſter, and in- 
N * | 71 17 * 2 24. 4. * 5% TY . , i _— 
gage them, it pollible, to treat wirn them, which would 
have been owning them for a parliament. However, they 
expected to reap tome advantage from their retuſal, 
To this end, a letter was fent to-the earl of Eflex, ſigned by 
the prince of Wales, the duke of York, torty-three lords, and 


_ 


a hundred and eighteen members of the houſe of commons. In 
this letter it was laid, „ That his majeſty h 
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aving tummoned 
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them to attend him at Oxford, they were atlembled in ob di- 
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them in the proclamation of fſumntons, by gractoutle ſaving, 
K 1 [is {ubjects {119 vo! ce [) FY :IV Un - he u 28, 4 far 188 1 Þ | 
lay, to reftore the peace ot the kinglom ;' that this invitation 
had not only ben made good to tuecin, but f-conded by ſuch 
unquclitunavle demonttrations of bis majeity's deep fenſe of 
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the miteries and Cafaimittes ot nis 5001 lubjects n this unna- 
= 1 *7 * . | [ . "I 0 1 d 1 5 » * 3 4 
tural war, and ot his moſt entire and pattionate aff. &tions to 
f | . * 3 1 1 1 11 . 9 
redeten them froin that fad and deplorable condition, be all 
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latety of the Kingdom: That as it were in piety to que on 
the Uncer ice o them,; 10) it ere Creat want Of duty an f 1th=- 


tulnels in us, (his majeſty having vouchſafted to dei! ire that 
he did call us, to be witnetles of his sctions and orivy to his 
iatentions) ſhould we not fatisty and w.tnels to all the world 
the allurance we have of the piety and ſinceri e of both.“ Ad- 
ding— That being ſatisficd ot this truth, they ha! vet hoes 
to be the happy inſtruments of their country's redemption 
from the miſeries of war, and reſtitution to the bh Hugs of 
peace; and were deſirous to believe, that his lordthip, hov- 
loever engaged, would co-operate with them in, the bleſled 
work, by truly repr. ſenting to, and induſtrion, promot! 8 
with, thoſe by whom he was trutted , their mot earneſt de- 
fire, that lome pertons De ANDY nted on either Part, TO, treat 


Ot tuch a peace as may yet rede 
ky * a : , T% 0 3 33 4 

brink of deitruction. 
F by * " * « + - = ! 1 * 8 my * ” . 4 mb ? 
I ne earl of Eflex returned this ſhort anſwer, „ Thar tl 


„** Hat the 
letter he had received, not being addreſled to tie two hauſes 
of parliament, nor any acknowledgement of them being there- 
in, he could not communicate 4t to them: that the mainte- 
nance of the parliament of England, and the prieil ges theres 


of, was that tor which himfelf and his whole [? ty Were re— 
ſolved to ſpend their blood, as being the found tion whereon 
all the laws and liberties of the nation were builts,” 

Though the earl of Etlex ſail, he could not communi- 
cate the letter to the parliament, it was known however 
that his anſwer had been concerted with a committee of 
both houſes, called the committee of ſtate. Wherefore the 
king, knowing the intention of both houſes, believed he 
ſhould run no great hazard by ſending them a meſſage in a 
letter to the carl of Eſſex, directed to © the lords and commons 
of parliament aflembled at Weſtminſter,” This meflage con- 
tained the ulual offers to treat of a peace, and appoint com- 
miſſioners, if they would do the like on their part, The 
king added, he took this ſtep by the advice of © the lords and 


fays, There were not above twenty-five peers at Weſtminſter ; and the earls 
ot Arundel and Thanct, the lords Stafford, Stanhope, Coventry, Goring, 
and Craven, were beyond the ſeas; and the earls of Cheſterfield, '  Weit- 
moteland, and the lord Montague of Boughton, under reſtraint at London. 
They add, the houſe of pecrs conſiſted in all of above an hundred, beſides 
minors and recuſant lords. Ruſhworth, tom. V. p. 561. 

i Not calling or allowing them to be the parliament, 

* This letter was directed to the earl of Forth the king's general, With 
this letter he tent a copy of the covenant, and the declaration of both king 
doms, Ruthworth, tom. V. p. 567. ; 
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commons of parliament aſſembled at Oxford,” Both houſes eaſily 
perceived the king was laying a ſnare for them, by putting 
them under a neceſſity, cither of accepting his offer, in 
which caſe they ſhould indirectly own the lords and com- 
mons aſſembled at Oxford for a parliament, or of rejecting 
it, and ſo furniſhing them with a reaſon to upbraid them for 
refuſing to labour for a peace. But they little regarded this 
artifice, and for anſwer declared, they would never own the 
members who had deſerted both houſes for a parliament. 
& And hereupon, added they, we think ourſelves bound to 
let your majeſty know, that ſeeing the countenance of this 
parliament is ſettled by a law, (which, as other laws of your 
kingdoms, your majeſty hath ſworn to maintain, as we are 
fworn to our allegiance to your majeſty, theſe obligations 
being reciprocal) we muſt in duty, and accordingly are 
reſolved, with' our lives and fortunes, to defend and preſerve 
the juſt rights and full power of this parliament; and do 
beſecch your majeſty to be aſſured, that your majeſty's 
royal and hearty concurrence with us herein, will be the 
moſt effectual and ready means of procuring a firm and laſt- 
ing peace in all your m. jeſty's dominions, and of begetting 
a perfect underſtanding between your majeſty and your 
people, without which your majeſty's moſt earneſt profeſſions, 
and our moſt real intentions concerning the ſame muſt ne- 
ceſlarily be fruſtrated.” 

I have before ſhewn, with what thoughts the king pro- 
poſed a peace to both houfes at Weſtminſter, namely, that 
this general offer would not be accepted as was eaſy to 
foreſee. Upon this refuſal it was to both houſes at Oxford 
exulted as it the bare propoſal of a peace had been a clear 
and evident demonſtration of their fincere defire to make 
a reaſonable peace. They publiſhed upon this occaſion a 
long declaration ſo like thoſe publiſhed by the king on the 
ſame occaſion, that it was not difficult to perceive it flowed 
from the ſame fountain. They publiſhed alſo, ſome time 
after, another pretending to ſhew, that the members aſſem- 
bled at Oxford had becu forced from the parliament by the 
threats and outrages of the leading men. In this declara- 
tion were repeated all the outrages and artifices uſed by the 
chief of the party, to intimidate fuch as would not conform 
to their ſentiments, and ty's it was pretended, was the ſole 
reaſon of their being oblige to retire. This was really the 
king's ſcheme, but it may be ſaid to be ill grounded. For 
the members who had delcrted the parliament, had not, for 
the moſt part, abſented themſelves, till long after theſe pre- 
tended outtages, fome by the king's own exprels order, 
others for fear of being puniſhed tor endeavouring to raiſe 
commmotions againſt tne parliament. But care was taken 
not to mention this in the declaration. After all, ſuppoſing 
ſoine had withdrawn themſelves purely out of fear, it is cer- 
tain their number came- far ſhort of thoſe who retired with 
the ſole view of ſerving the king. However, they were all 
confounded in the ſame claſs, as having been expreſly driven 
from the parliament. 

Some time after, both houſes at Weſtminſter publiſhed 
alſo a manifeſto, wherein they pretended to thew, that under 
the ſpecious colour of propoling peace, a ſnare was laid 
to engage them tacitely to own that they were not the 
parliament, but that the true parliament was aſſembled at 
Oxford. They drew their proots from ſeveral letters written 
from Oxford to the earl of Eſſex, from the expreſſions in the 
king's late meſſage, but eſpecially from an intercepted letter 
from the lord Digby, where he ſaid: “ A point which his 
majeſty may not ſuffer them to gain, without ſubverting the 
grounds and maxims of all his late proceedings againſt them, 
and that which he now goes upon by the advice of all his nobi- 
lity here, as you will perceive by this inclofed .proclama- 
tion , upon the effects whereof all the eyes of the kingdom 
are fixed. God fend them to be as good actuated, as they 
are in ſpeculation, for Jam confident, that in reaſon it car- 
ries probab'lity of the ſureſt and readieſt way to a re-eſtabliſh- 
ment of his majeſty in his juſt rights and powers of any courſe 
that hath' been yet attempted.” 

The day before the two houſes at Oxford writ to the earl 
of Eſllex, to propoſe a peace, they voted, That the Scots 


The proclamation to ſummon the members to meet at Oxford. 

= Thel letters were tubſcribed thus: © By the advice of the members 
of both houles aſſembled at Oxford; Edward Littleton, Samuel Eute, 
tpeakers.” 

The parliament's ordinance for the exciſe, bears date July 22, 1643. 
It was laid upon liquers, grocery-wares, ſilks, linens, cloths, furs, and 
almott all other forts of commodities, imported. That the reader may have 
a notion of it, it will be proper to mention tome of the particulars. Every 


paund of tobacco, not of the Engliſh plantation, was to pay, over and above 


all cuſtoms, 48. and that of Eagliſh plantation as. Every tun of wine 


retailed, Gl. and for private wie 31, Malaga raiſins, one farthing per pound, 


having entered the Kk ngdom in an hoſtile manner, had then. 


by denounced war againſt England, and that all the Engl, WA 
who ſhould affiſt them, ſhould be deemed as traitor, ,., 
enemies to the ſtate. 1 
March the 12th, the ſame houſes at Oxford voted, « 71, y 
the lords and commons now remaining at Weſtminſter, ,, 
guilty of high-treaſon, for raifing of forces under the com. » 
mand of the earl of Eſſex, for conſenting, and being aſks b 
ing to the preſent coming in of the Scots into England, 254 C 
for counterferting the great-ſeal.” But as votes did no hi. * 
to the parliament at Weſtminſter, ſo neither were ther ,; 
. W 0 h 
much advantage to the king. He found a more real bent. th 
from them, with regard to the affair for which the Oxi,,; 0 
parliament was ſummoned, I mean, the aid of money he cn. tc 
pected for the ſuppert of the war. „ 
This parliament was however greatly embarraſſed, ho; et 
to give the king an effectual aſfiſtance, for that was . © 
principal affair. If, as the only and true parliament, the * 
had laid a general tax, the king would have run the haz, ht 
of meeting great oppoſition in levying the money, all + 0 
inhabitants of the counties on his fide, not being fati;s, 
that ſuch a parliament had a lawful authority. In that ca,. ha 
he would have been obliged to uſe force to comp«1 11, 14 
that ſhould refuſe to pay, which did not ſuit with his proj. to 
circumſtances. Another method was therefore taken, whi, D. 
doubtleſs was ſuggeſted by the court. This was, to ad re: 
the king to borrow one hundred thouſand pounds of t. ſec 
richeſt men of his party. To that purpole, the comm; in 
went into their reſpective counties, to take the number « 
thoſe who were reckoned monied men, and make a 8 rel 
wherein were ſet down the quality and ability of each. I ni 
commons being returned to Oxford with the liſts, the tax: Sc 
were proportioned ; after which, the king writ circular ls an 
ters to every particular perſon, to borrow of one, a hundre: ve! 
pounds, of another, two hundred, promiſing to repay , xiv 
ſame as ſoon as he was able, and not forgetting to ſay bo 
theſe letters, that this loan was by advice of his parliament" for 
Thus, though this parliament did not think themſclves (6, ſic, 
ciently authoriſed to impoſe a general tax, the particulz ge 
perſons who are rated, were no leſs obliged to furni riv 
what was laid on them, ſince theſe loans were made ib the 
the advice of both houſes. The king would have foun! me 
leſs advantage in a general tax, for it was much caſier to rai: 
a hundred thouſand pounds upon particular rich men, thi the 
upon the whole nation. Now the point was to procure t| Jot 
king, certainly and ſpeedily the money he wanted. Þ: me 
cordingly it was ſeen ſhortly after, that this was the , No 
motive of chufing that method; for the Oxford parliamez* foo 
hearing that both houſes at Weſtminſter had laid a duty up: end 
wine, beer, ale, and other commodities, which they calle Chi 
an Exciie, à word before unheard of in England ®, made n Joir 
ſcruple to join the like in the counties where the King: wit 
authority was acknowledged. con 
From that time, nothing remarkable paſſed in this pati gor 
ment, which fitting till tne 16th of April, was prorogu: e pur 
to October, and never met again. It ſerved only to proctt Th 
the king money, for which it was ſolely defigned, and n 
exhibit a ſpectacle never before ſeen in England, name! in 
two parliaments at once, holding their ſeſſions at the ſame id = 
Three days before the opening of this parliament, , Me 
Scotiſh army entered England, notwithſtanding the ſeal gfe day 
which it ſeemed ſhould have hindered their march % 1: But 
marquis of Newcaſtle who commanded in the north for the 
king, hearing that the bad weather prevented not this ar!!! able 
advancing towards the borders, began to march alſo , Kin, 
his troops, and came to Newcaſtle the 2d of Februar! Par 
The Scotch army approaching the town, the general c vit 
dered it to be ſummoned ; but the ſummons had no eli thei 
He ſtayed in thoſe parts all the reſt of February, wa! S0 
for his artillery, which was coming by ſea. The 23th 0 „ 
the ſame month he paſſed the Tyne at ſome diſtance fes © 
Newcaſtle a, having left on the north fide of the tow, "BW... 
regiments of foot and ſome horſe, to keep the garriſon is 
8 


awe, The marquis being too weak to venture a bat 


contented himſelf with haraſſing the Scots by frequent" 


Currants, 1d. Loaf-ſugar, 4d. per pound. Cloth of gold and ſure! 
and tifſue 108. a yard. Damaſk table-linen, 1s. a yard, &c. It is ſomes | 
ſtrange, that Rulhworth has not inſerted this curious ordinance in 1. 
lections. PIs 1 jok 

9 This army conſiſted of eighteen thouſand foot, three thouſan, * 
and between five and ſix hundred dragoons. Alexander Leſley, car * 
ven, was general ; John Bailey, lieutenant-general of the foot; a0 
Leſley, major-general of the horſe, Ruſhwerth, tom. V. p. 6931 604 

? The day before the approach of the Scots. Idem, p. 013+ lungen 

4 At the three ſeveral tords of Ovingham. Bydwell, and Altri 
Idem, P · 614. Gy 
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forage for his horle. 
| When the marquis of Newcaſtle marched out of York 
to oppoſe the Scots, he left the command of the city with a 
good body of troops to colonel John Ballaſis r. As ſoon 
2 the lord Fairfax was informed, that the marquis had 
taken the northern rout, he reſolved to march towards York, 
and to that end, ordered his ſon fir Thomas Fairfax to meet 
him at a certain place, with the party he commanded, that 
they might act in conjunction. But Ballaſis having notice 
of this deſign, departed from York with moſt of the garriſon 
to hinder their junction, and poſted himſelf at Selby. A 
| few days after, the lord Fairfax having taken a great cir- 
cuit, to deceive the vigilaace of the enemy, and joining his 
ſon, ſuddenly attacked Selby with about four thouſand men, 
where Bellaſis lay with fifteen hundred horſe and eighteen 
© hundred foot, forced the town, took the colonel priloner, 
with ſixteen hundred of his men, and killed a great number. 

The marquis of Newcaſtle heard this fad news at Dur- 
ham, the Scots being then within two miles of the place. 
He immediately feared, that the lord Fairfax, after his vic- 
tory, would attack York, or at leaſt, march directly towards 
Durham, to put him berween the two armies. For this 
reaſon, he ſuddenly reſolved to retire to York, as well to 
ſecure himſelf as that city, which otherwiſe would have been 
in great danger. : 

[1644] It ſoon appeared that the marquis had taken this 
reſolution very ſeaſonably, for, the 2oth of April, that is, 
nine days after the Selby-f1ght 5, the lord Fairfax joined the 
Scots at Tadcaſter, whence the two generals reſolved to go 
and beſiege York. But as that city was too large to be in- 
veſted on all fides by the two armies, particularly towards the 
river, over Which the marquis had made a bridge of 
boats t, they deſired the carl of Mancheſter, general of the 
forces of rhe eaſtern aſſociated counties, to advance to this 
fiege. Till the arrival of the carl of Mancheſter, the two 
generals held the city blocked up to the ſouthward of the 
river Ouſe, I ſhall interrupt for a moment, the account of 
the ſiege of York, to ſpeak of the ill ſucceſs of the parlia- 
ment's arms at Newark. 

Whilſt the marquis of Newcaſtle was in the north obſcrving 
the Scotch army, the lord Willoughby of Parham, and fir 
John Meldrum, with above five thouſand men of the parlia- 
ment's forces, beſieged Newark, a conſiderable town in 
Nottinghamſhire, where the king had placed a garriſon. As 
ſoon as the king knew 1t, he ſent orders to prince Rupert to 
endeavour to relieve the place. The prince being then ar 
Cheſter, put himſelf immediately upon the march, and being 
Joined by other troops, made a body of ſeven thouſand men, 
with which he advanced towards Newark. Meldrum, who 
commanded alone at the fiege, the lord Willoughby being 
gone elſewhere, reſolved to fight the prince, and to that 
purpoſe drew up his forces at a little diſtance from the town. 
The 21ſt of March there was a ſharp conflict, particularly 
at a bridge, by which Meldrum had reſolved to retreat 
in caſe of need. The bridge was vigorouſly attacked, and 
as bravely defended. Mean while, after the fight was over, 
Meldrum finding himſelf too weak to renew it the next 
day, refolved to retreat over the bridge in the night. 
But he found the guard he had left there had deſerted, and 
the bridge in the poſſeſſion of the enemies ud. So, not being 
able to retreat, and perceiving himſelf ſurrounded with the 
king's forces, Meldrum ſent a trumpet to the prince for a 
parley. It was agreed, that the foot ſhould march away 
vith their ſwords, colours, and drums; all the officers with 
their arms, horſes, and baggage ; and the troopers and dra- 
Soons, with their ſwords, horſes, and colours. But he was 


: 


By Son to the lord Falconbridge. 
Kapin is miſtaken here in the time, but the error is corrected in the 
granilation, Ruſhworth, tom. V. p. 618, 620, 
% _ caſe was this: The marquis having a great ſtrength of horſe, and 
ne advantage of a bridge over the river, could eaſily tranſport them to either 
Wde n a thort time: fo that if the beſiegers divided their forces, the river 
x wy e them, he might fall on the weaker, and the reſt would not be 
bus * wa them. The river Ouſe runs north and ſouth quite through the 
325 ea into two parts, which are joived by a ſtone- bridge. Idem, p. 
| 5 — 30 has confounded here two bridges. The bridge that was attacked 
Into the 7 - boats, over which Meldrum's horſe were drawn by his order 
Was re uſed. This bridge prince Rupert endeavoured to recover, but 
eh, = 5 The other was Muſcome- bridge, over which he deligned to 
Er, - the guard deferting broke it down. Idem, p. 307: 
. a tally, May 6, the belieged ſle near three hundred of the beſiegers, 
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lays, the prince's ſoldiers (conſiſting of ten thouſand, or 
into the town, and put great numbers to the ſword, (twelve 
their own coufeſhon) deſtioying for ſome miles round, and 
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NY miſhes in order to retard their march ; but at laſt he ary 0 
„ober to retire to Durham, where the Scotch general fol- 
owed him, though with great inconveniency, as he wanted 
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forced to deliver all his ordnance and ammunition with about 
three thouſand muſkets. 

The prince, after this expedition, which gained him great 
honour, returned into Shropſhire, and from thence into Lan- 
caſhire, to relieve the counteſs of Derby, who for the ſpace of 
eighteen weeks was beſieged in Latham-houſe, and made a 
gallant defence againſt a body of two thouſand men *. In 
his way to Latham, the prince took by ſtorm Stopworth, a 
ſmall town in Cheſhire, Whilſt he was advancing towards 
Latham, the beſiegers raiſed the fiege, and part of them 
under the command of colonel Rigby, went and reinforced 
the garriſon of Bolton in Lancaſhire, which was in great 
danger. The prince purſued them, and without giving 
them titne to come to themſelves, took the town by ſtorm *, 

After that, he attacked Liverpool, a ſea-port town on the 
edge of Cheſhire, where thoſe who pals into Ireland generally 
embark. The governor, colonel] More, after ſome reſiſtance, 
conveyed on board the ſhips in the Pool moſt part of his 
ſoldiers J, and the richeſt goods in the town, and then the 
prince entered with little oppoſition, Flere he received a 
letter from the king, ordering him ro march with all ſpeed to 
the relief of York, which was now beſieged. The king ſaid 
to him in his letter,“ That his affairs were in ſo very ill a 
ſtate, that it would not be enough, though his highneſs raiſed 
the ſiege of York, it he had not likewiſe beaten the Scotch 
army ;” which words induced the prince to fight a battle that 
proved very fatal to the king. 

I left Yoik blocked up by the Engliſh and Scotch armies, 
commanded by the lord Fairtax and the earl of Leven, till 
the earl of Mancheſter ſhould join them. The carl of Man- 
cheſter was general of the ſeven eaſtern aflociated counties, 
who had raiſed an army of fourteen thouſand horſe, foot, and 
dragoons, With this army the earl of Mancheſter had already 
done the parliament great ſervice. In the laſt campaign he 
had taken the town ot Lynn, and in the beginning of this, had 
polletied himfelf of Lincoln. As ſeveral oi the leading mem- 
bers of parliament thought of putting him in the earl of 
Eſſex's place, occaſion was taken from the ſervices he had 
performed, to make a conſtant proviſion for his army. To 
that end, by an ordinance of both houſes, May the 1th, 

1644, each of the ſeven atiociated counties were charged and 
rated at a weekly ſum tor the maintenance of his army !; 
after which, he received orders to join the two other armies, 
to beſiege York together. The parliament had alſo taken 
corte for the ſubſiſtence of the earl of Eflex's®, and fir William 
\Waller's armies; ſo that in May they had five armies on foot, 
beſides the troops diſperſed in ſeveral counties, and in garriſon. 

Beſore the marquis of Newcaſtle was blocked up in Vork, 
he had ſent general Goring with four thouſand horſe, to ra- 
vage the parts in ſubjection to the parliament. Wherefore, 
the earl of Mancheſter detached like wiſe three thouſand horſe, 
which were joined by two thouſand, {ent trom the Scots before 
York, to wait the motions of Goring. The carl of Man- 
cheſter therefore joined the two arnnes only with his foot, 
and ſome few horle ®, and preſently after the junction, the 
ſiege of York was begun. The marquis of Newcaſtle had 
ſent the king word, that he hoped to hold out fix weeks or 
two months, and beſought him to think in the mean time 
how to relieve him. Jo retard, as much as poſſible, the 
progreſs of the ſiege, he made overtures for a treaty, but on 
ſuch conditions as he knew would not be granted. Never— 
theleſs he gained ſeven or eight days by this artifice, ſo that 
the ccflation he had obtained, did not expire till the 15th of 
June. On. the 24th he allied out, and furiouſly attacked 
the earl of Mancheſter, but, after a ſharp conflict, was 
repulſed with lols. 

On Sunday the zoth of June the beſiegers had certain notice, 
that prince Rupert was advancing at the head of an army, of 
near twenty thouſand men, Which had greatly increaſed in 


ſpoiling all they met, denying quarters, (as the townſmen alleged afterwards) 
and uted other violences, beſides totally plundering the town, and .tlaying 
four miniſters, Colonel Rigby efcaped to Bradford. Ruthworth, tom. V. 
5. 623. 

With his beſt ordnance, arms, and ammunition. Idem, p. 624. 

2 On Eflex, the weekly ſum of 16871. 10s. on Suffolk, 18751, on Not- 
folk, and the city of Norwich, 1875 l. on Hertfordſhire, 675 l. on Caa- 
bridgeſhire, 5621. 10s. on Huntingtonſhire, 3301. on Lincolnthire, 12181. 
158, on the Ille of Ely, 2211. 58s. Rapin, by miſtake, calls it a monthly 
ſum, Idem, p. 621. 

a His army, by ordinance, was to conſiſt of ſeven regiments of foot, each 
of a thouſand ſoldiers, divided into eight companies; and the general's own 
regiment of fifteen hundred, divided into twelve companies; and of fix regi- 
ments of horſe, each of five hundred and fifty troopers, divided into tix 
troops. Whitel. p. 85. Ruſhworth, tom. V. p. 653. The maintaining of 
this army coſt, in the year 1644, above a million of inoney ; and the charge 
of the navy had been, 240, oo0 l. the year paſt. Dugdale's View, p. 123. 

b With about fix hundred foot, a hundred horſe, and twelve field- pieces. 
Rufhworth, tom. V. p. 622, 
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their march, as well by the troops drawn from ſeveral garri- 
ſons, as by Goring's horſe, who had Joined them, ſo that the 
army was not interior to the three armies employed in the 
fiege. The three generals, alter a ſhort conſultation, thought 
it adviſcable to raile the ſiege, and join their armies, whether, 
as ſome affirm, with deſign to give battle, or to avoid it, as 
others pictend. Be this as it will, they poſted themſelves on 
Marſton- moor, about five miles from York. But though 
indeed prince Rupert mult have pafled that way to come at 
them with his army, they left however two ſides of York 
open, that provifions and ammunition, and eve n troops, by 
ſmall parties, might be conveyed in. If the prince's deſign 
had been only to relieve York, he had already effected it, and 
had only to remain in his poſt, and keep the enemies at a bay, 
till all neceſſaries had been ſent into the city ©, But that ſame 
day, coming to York with a guard of two hundred horle, he 
conferred with the marquis ot Newcaſtle, or rather ſignified 
to him, that he in ended to fight, according to hs majelly's 
expreſs orders. As the prince was extremely havghty, he 
made not the leaſt compliment to the marquis, upon the 
authority he alſumcd in reſolving to give battle, contrary to 
the marquis's opinion, who maintained, it was by no means 
requiſite in the pre (ent juncture, and the rather, as he CX- 
pected ive thoutand men, who were coming from the north 
to his aſſiſtance. Moreover, the prince made no ſcruple to 
command, without ſaying any thing to the marquis, the 

ly to join him the next morning in 


forces in Yoik to be ready 
order to engage. And yet, theſe forces had been levied by 
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the marquis's thoughts to device a fig! 
order, or elſe he believed 
ſhew-the leaſt doubt of ſuch an order. However this be, he 
told him, he was ready to obey his highueſs in all things, 
who might difpole of his troops as be pleaſed, and for his 
own part, be would be contented to charge in the battle as 
voluntcer. His diſtatistaction was farther increaſed, when 
having a{k*d the prince, what ſervice he would be pleaſed to 
command him, the prince an{wered him, he would begin no 
action 1 (ON the chem) till carly the next morning, and de— 
fired him tor pole hiniſelt till then. Thus the prince had 
the ſole mansgement of the intended battle, without conſult— 
ing the marquis any more. Though he had ordered his forces 
in York to come and Join h1s army, it docs not appear that 
lie had aſſigned any command or poſt to the marquis of New- 
caſtle, perhaps, becauic he ſaid, he would be in the battle as 
a Voluntcer, It cannot be denied, this behaviour was very 
vere to a lord, who had always ſhewn for the king a zeal 
2nd #fection not to be fu pailed, nor perhaps equalled, 
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; 
dercd that the place was relieved, and thinking prince Rupert 
had no farther deſign than to lay in proviſions, refolved to 
march to Tadcafter, Cawood, and Selby, as well to preſerve 
the Eaſt-riding, as to hinder: the furniſhing of York with 
proviſions from thence. Accordingly they began-their march 
early in the niorning, the Scots leading the van. But about 
nine o'clock they had intelligence, that the prince was ap— 
proaching with his army, and indeed he was advanced with 
ive thoutand horſe, ear their rear. Whereupon they were 
obliged to draw wp ſpeedily, and call back their van, which 
made all poſſible haſte to rcoin them. Fortunately for them, 
ihe foot which the prince had drawn out of York, could not 
come up with his army till noon, and this gave the Scots 
time to rejoin the reſt of their army, which they had left in 
the morning. The armies were both drawn up about two 
in the afternoon : but there was between them a deep. and 


In the night, the three parliament generals having conſi— 


large di!ch, which neither cared to paſs, for fear of giving 
the enemy too great an advantage, For this reaſon, they 


Nood looking upon one another above two hours, each ex- 
pecting the other to begin the charge, 


© Ludlow obſerves, That it the prince could have been contented with 
reheving York, and retreate, as he might have done, without fighting, the 
reputation he had gained, would have cauſed his army to increaſe like the 
rolling of a ſnow-ball. Tom. I. p. 123. 

4 Ruſhworth tays, the prince led the right wing, and fir Charles Lucas 
the left; and the earl of Mancheiter and Cromwell commanded the left of 
the enemy, The king's forces confiſted of fourteen thouſand foot, nine 
thouſand hore, and about twenty-five pieces of ordnance, The parhament's 
army did not excced that number, Oliver Cromwell was hard prefled by 
the prince's horſe, and wounded above the ſhoulders, but at length he broke 
through. Ruſhworth, tow. V. p. 633, 634. The lord Holles affirms that 
Oliver behaved in this battle in a very cowardly manner; and that thoſe who 
did them moſt ſervice, where the major-generals Lefley and Craw ford, and 
ur Thomas Fairfax. Mem. p. 15. 

e Sir Charles Lucas, myor-general Porter, major-general Tilyard, and 
the lord Goring's ton, were among the priſoners, Theie were about a 
hundred other othcers taken aud fitteun hundred ſoldiers, twenty«&ve pieces 


Prince Rupert himſelf headed the left wing 9, confifti, 
of five thouland horſe. The right wing was command, 
by fir Charles Lucas, with colonel Hurry, and the main 
body by general Goring. It does not appear, that the mat. 
quis of Newcaſtle had any command in the action. Th; 
parliament's right wing, oppoſite to prince Rupert, was le 
by fir Thomas Fairfax, the left by the earl of Mancheſt; 
aſhſted by his lieutenant-general Oliver Cromwell. Ia the 
center, towards the right, was the lord Fairfax, and gen; 
Leven towards the left. At laſt, between fix and ſeven in 
the evening, the parliament generals gave the ſignal, ang 
marched to the enemies. I ſhall not undertake to deſeribe 
this battle, becauſe, in all the accounts I have ſeen, I. mec 
with ſo little order and clearneſs, that I cannot expect 90 
give a ſatisfactory idea of it to fuch of my readers as under. 
fland thele matters. I ſhall content myſelf with relating on, 
remarkable circumſtance, befides the ſucceſs in general. The 
left wing of the king's army, commanded by prince Rupert, 
was entireiy routed by the parliament's right wing, whil/ 
the k'ng's right wing had the ſame advantage over the le: 


Ct 


oi the parliament, The two victorious wings, after chafi 


ling 
their enemies, returned to the field of battle, and, I know 
not by what accident, met face to face, ſo that each ſtocd 
on tne fame ground that the enemy poſſeſſed at the b-oinnine 
of the battle. Here the fight was renewed, and maintained 
on both ſides with great warmth and vigour, till at 1:3 
night approaching, the King's horſe were put to flight, and 
purfucd as long as day would permit, It was probably ar 
this time that the prince's foot were alſo routed. I ſay, bro 
bably, becauſe in the deſcription of this battle, it does not 
appear What the foot did. But this is not the only time that 
we are left in the dark, when we read in hiſtories the de— 
ſcriptions of battles. They are gencrally made by perſons 
who have not the leaſt tincture of the art of war, and whc 
by dwelling upon ſome frivolous circumſtances, paſs over 
thoſe that might give the intelligent reader clear ideas. I. 
ſlutüces therefore to ſay, that the prince's army was purſued 
within a mile of York, where they retired in the night. The 
countrymen who were commanded to bury the deed, gave 
cut that they interred four thouſand one hundred and fifty 
bodics. It was reported that three thouſand of the prince 
men were killed. But the conquerors athrmed, they loſt not 
above three hundred ©. 

Though prince Rupert had always been victorious wher: 
he had commanded-in chicf, it is not very ſurprizing that hc 
ſhould once be defeated ; this is a misfortune incident to the 
greateſt generals. But this reſolution to retire the next day 
with his army, mult needs appear very ſtrange. His boric 
had not ſuffered much, becauſe they had taken to flight be— 
times, at leaſt thoſe of the left wing, commanded by him: 
felt, and his foot were alſo in good condition, the greateit 
ſtorm having fallen on the marquis of Newcaſtle's. Hz 
might therefore have defended Vork, and waited the King's 
orders upon this fatal accident. So, this extraordinary 1C- 
ſolution can ſcarce be imputed but an exceſſive ſhame and 
indignation, which hindered him from conſidering how pre- 
judicial it would be to the king his uncle's affairs. He ſent 
the marquis of Newcaſtle notice of his defign, juſt as the 
marquis was ſending him word, that he was inſtantly going 
to quit the kingdom. They both put their reſolutions in 
practice. The marquis repaired that very day to Scarborough, 
and embarked for Hamburgh f, and the prince left York, and 
marched towards Cheſter with the remains of his army. It 
is caſy to gueſs why the marquis of Newcaſtle quitted the 
king's ſervice, after having been ſo unworthily treated by 
prince Rupert. He believed doubtleſs, he could not with 
honour reſume his former command, having becn deemes 
incapable to ſerve the king on ſo important an occaſion. Nay, 
very probably, he imagined the prince would not have be: 
haved to him in fo haughty and rude a manner, if be had 
not thought he ſhould be avowed. Nevertheleſs, the prince 


of ordnance, a hundred and thirty barrels of powder, ſeveral thouſands Of 
arms, and about a hundred colours. Whitelock, p. 94. Others 0), there 
were about four thouſand taken priſoners, and as many flain on the king's 
party; the whole of both armies amounted to near nine thbufaud men- 
Commons War, p. 50. Among the colours were prince Rupert's Ae, 
ard, with the arms ot the Palitinate, and a red croſs in the niddle ; a yellow 
cotonet,fin the middle of a lion couchant, and behind him a maltit, ſeems 
to ſnatch at him, and in a label from his mouth, written Kimbolton ; 4 [1s 
feet little beagles, and before their mouths written, Pym, Pym, Pym; 0 
out of the lion's mouth theſe words proceeded—* Quouſque tandeim abutcle 
patientia noſtra ?” Ruſhworth, tom. V. p- 635. 

t With him went his two ſons, Charles viicount Mansfield, and Heng 
lord Cavendith ; his brother fir Charles Cavendiſh$ Dr. Bramhal en 
Londonderry; the lord Falconbridge ; the lord Withrington; the cal : 
Elthyne ; the lord Cornwarth ; and fir William Carnaby. On the Bt) 3 
July they arrived at Hamburgh. The marquis came no more 59 Age 
till atter the reſtoration of Charles II. Idem. p. 637. This 
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bould afterwards produce in his vindication only the king's 
E |.ttcr above-mentioned, which he underſtood in a ſenſe 
he king himſelf had never thought of 8. It may therefore 
E þc affirucd, that his committing ſo many errors one after 
another, was entirely owing to his exceſſive haughtineſs. 

© The parliament-generals improved their victory, and the 
difſention of their enemies. They returned to their poſts 
before York, which was left to the diſcretion of fir Tho- 
mas Glemham the governor, who ſeeing himſelf unable long 
to reſiſt, ſurrendered that important place upon honourable 
terms. They were no ſooner in pofſeſhon of York, but the 
three armics ſeparated. The lord Fairfax with his forces 
remained at York, as governor. The earl of Mancheſter 
marched towards Lincoln, not to be remote, without neceſſity, 
from the aflociated counties, whoſe troops he commanded. 
The carl of Leven, with the Scotch army, marched north- 
ward to join the carl of Calendar, who was advancing with a 
ſtrong reinforcement from Scotland. When theſe forces were 
joined, he laid ſiege to Newcaſtle, which ſurrendered at diſ- 
cretion about the end of October ®, Thus the battle of 
Marſton- moor loſt the king all the north, which hitherto had 
oiven the parliament-forces a powerful diverſion, But this 
was not all the miſchief the king had to fear. There was 
danger of the three victorious armies Joining in the heart of 
the kingdom thoſe of the earl of Effex and fir William Wal- 
ler, and of their taking at once all the places which were ſtill 
in his power. This was the more to be feared, as when he 
heard of the defeat of his army at Marſton-moor, he was 
himſelf marching to the relief of the weſt, where the earl of 
Eflex then was with an army, which the king's forces in 
thoſe parts were not able to withſtand. This is what I muſt 
pow explain, and withal ſpeak of what paſſed at Oxford, 
whilſt the northern armies were in action. 

The parliament ſeem, by their extraordinary preparations 
in the beginning of the year 1644, to have intended to put a 
ſpeedy conclufion to the war. Betides the armics of the lord 
Fairfax and Scotland, and that of the carl of Mancheſter, 
which was paid by the eaſtern counties, a new regulation was 
made the latter end of March, for the maintenance of ſeven 
thouſand five hundred foot, and three thouſand horſe, to be 
commanded by the earl of Eflex. At the fame time, by ano- 
ther ordinance, the four ſouthern aſſociated counties, namely, 
Kent, Suflex, Surry, and Hampſhire, were to maintain an 
army of three thouſand fix hundred foot, twelve hundred 
horſe, and five hundred dragoons, under the command of fir 
William Waller. Theſe were not new armies, they ſubſiſted 
before the regulation; but the point was to recruit them, 
compleat the number fixed by the parliament, and ſettle the 
ncceflary weekly payment of their ſubſiſtance ', 

Though fir William Waller was worſted at the battle of 
Roundway-down, the two houſes, far from loſing their eſteem 
for him, reſolved to ſend him into the weſt, with an army 
capable of withſtanding prince Maurice, who found no farther 
oppoſition in thoſe parts. The king having notice of this 
align, reſolved not only to hinder Waller's march into the 
welt, but alſo to break the aſſociation of the four ſouthern 
counties, where he had many friends, and even hoped to 
procure an affociation of theſe counties in his favour. To 
that purpoſe, he gave the lord Hopton k an army conſiſting 
of troops drawn out of ſeveral garriſons, and of two regiments 
of foot lately arrived at Briſtol from Ireland i. As ſoon as 
theſe forc2s were aſſembled, the lord Hopton poſted himſelf 
at Wincheſter, where fir John Berkley brought him two re- 
giments newly raiſed by him in Devonſhire, and the king 
lent him a detachment of a thouſand men commanded by fir 


Jacob Aſhley. All theſe forces together made an army of 


tour thouſand foot, and fifteen hundred horſe m, with which 
he reſolved to march into Suſſex. Waller, who was then 
quartered about Farnham, aſſembled his troops and faced the 
enemy: but after ſome ſlight ſkirmiſhes, he retired into Farn- 
am caſtle, from whence he took a journey to London, to 
iepreſent to the parliament his want of ſupplies, without 


which it would not be poſhble to perform what had been 
enjoined him. | | 


This letter was produced only to his friends, and after the king's death, 

arendon, tom. 2. p. 390. 

It was taken by ſtorm, October 19. Ruſhworth, tom. V. p. ene 
Fe earl 5 Maucheſter took alſo Sheffield caſtle, and ſome other places. 

m, P. 42. 

For the maintenance of this army, and a ſuitable train of artillery, with 
Other incident charges, there was to be monthly raiſed and paid out of the 
*xiſe, the ſum of thirty thouſand, five hundred and four pounds. And, 
Fe © the money ariſing from the forfeited eſtates in Hampſhire and Suſſex, 

- veKly ſum of 26381. was to be levied in the four aſſociated counties for 

Wers army, Ruſhworth, tom. V. p. 653. 

0 


ir Ralph Hopton was created lord Hopton of Stratton, September 45 
at Oxford, though, by miſtake, Rapin ſtill calls him chevalier Hopton, 
r 114. 
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Immediately after Waller's departure for London, the lord 
fs army to attack Arundel 
caſtle, which was ſurrendered upon terms. But hearing a few 
days after, that Waller was returned to Farnham with a ſtrong 
reinforcement, he rejoined the reſt of his army. 

Waller's journey to London anſwered his expectations. 
Beſides a brigade of Londoners under major- general Brown, 
he procured an order of parliament to the earl of Eſſex, to 
ſend him from his army a thouſand horſe under the com- 
mand of fir William Balfour. He was no ſooner returned 
to Farnham with theſe ſupplics, but he marched all night, 
and at break of day beat up one of the lord Hopton's quar. 
ters at Alton, and carried away priſoners colonel Boles's re- 
giment of foot®; a troop or two of horſe, which were in 
the ſame quarters, having betimes taken to flight. Then 
he marched directly to Arundel caſtle, and made the garriſon 
priſoners. Here the learned Chillingworth was taken, and 
died within a few days. 

The king hearing of the ſupplies given to Waller, ſent a 
reinforcement to the lord Hopton. The earl of Forth, the 
king's general ®, would go himſelf, but refuſed the command 
which the lord Hopton offered to refign to him. The lord 
Hopton having then an army of about eight thouſand men, 
reſolved to give Waller battle, and begun his march with 
that intent, at the very time Waller was advancing towards 
him with the ſame reſolution. The two armies met between 
Farnham and Wincheſter on Cheriton-down near Alresford, 
where the battle was fought the 29th of March. The lord 
Hopton was defeated and forced to retire to Reading, and 
afterwards to Oxford. Waller marched to Wincheſter, 
and beca:ne maſter of the city, but did not think proper to 
beſiege the caſtle, which was his own inheritance, becauſc 
he had elſewhere more important affairs, as will be ſeen pre— 
ſently. The lord Clarendon pretends, the loſs ſuſtained by 
Waller at Alresford hindered him from improving his advan- 
tage, and marching into the weſt, as he had reſolved. But 
it may be affirmed, this was not the thing that prevented his 
taking the weſtern rout. It was rather owing to the parlia- 
ment's reſolution, by whom he was recalled to London, aſter 
having diſmitled the auxiliary regiments of that city, and 
Rent, which were alſo come to join him. 

Both houſes perceiving, that by the king's late loſs at 
Alresford, his army was diſcouraged and conſiderably leſ- 
ſened; that moreover, they had ſufficient forces in the north 
to have nothing to fear from the marquis of Newcaſtle, who 
was ſhut up in York, reſolved to beſiege Oxford, where the 
king was with his army. So, having relinquiſhed, or ſuſpend- 
ed the defign of ſending Waller into the weſt, they labour- 
ed with all poſſible diligence, to put the two armies of Eſſex 
and Waller upon the foot ſettled by their ordinance, that they 
might act together againſt Oxford. 

The king had ever imagined, that Waller's deſign was to 
march towards the weſtern parts. For which reaſon he had 
aſſombled his forces at Marlborough, and afterwards poſted 
himſelf at Newbury, where he had remained ſome time, till 
he could better diſcover the deſigns of his enemies. But 
having at length found, the parliament had altered their 
meaſures, he came to Reading, and cauſed the fortifications 
to be demoliſhed, in order to ſtrengthen his army with the 
garriſon, conſiſting of two thouſand five hundred men. He 
alſo ordered prince Rupert to come and join him: but afrer- 
wards permitted him to relieve Latham houſe, where the 
counteſs of Derby was beſieged. With the Reading garriſon, 
his army was increaſed to eight thouſand five hundred foot, 
and four thouſand horſe. But being ſtill ignorant of the de- 
ſigns of his enemies, he thought proper to retire to Oxford 
with his whole army. ; | 

Mean while, the parliament, who had for ſome time found 
means to take their reſolutions with more ſecrecy than for- 
merly, perceiving the two armies of Eſſex and Waller ready 
to march, ſent to each a ſupply of four thouſand two hun- 
dred of the train- bands of London. So, the earl of Eſſex's 
army conſiſted of twelve thouſand foot, and three thouſand 
horſe; and Waller's of ſeven thouſand foot, and fifteen hun- 


| Under the command of fir Charles Vavaſor, and fir John Pawlet, 
Clarendon, tom, II. p. 361 

m Ruſhworth ſays, that he and the earl of Forth had drawn together an 
army of thirteen or tourteen thouſand men, tom, V. p. 654. | 

" The colonel had retired with his men into the church, but had not time 
to barricade the doors. So the enemy entering with him, his ſoldiers threw 
down their arms, and aſked quarter, which was alſo offered to the colonel, 
who refuſing it, was killed. Clarendon, tom. II. p. 365. 

9 Lately made earl of Brentford. 

? In this battle, on the king's fide fell the lord John Stewart, brother to 
the duke of Richmond, and fir John Smith a papiſt, brother to the lord 
Carrington, Clarendon, tom. II. p. 367. | 
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dred horſe and dragoons. Theſe two generals had orders to 
march ſeparately, and beſiege Oxtord, if the king remained 
there; but it he went from thence, the earl of Eſſex was 
ordered to follow him with his army, and Waller to march 
into the weſt, according to the firſt projet, They departed 
from London, the 14th and 15th of May, to put themſelves 
at the head of their reſpective armies, and immediately 
marched towards Oxford. 

The king had pofted almoſt all his infantry at Abington, 
in order to ſtop the en-mics, and have time to conſider what 
meaſures he ſhould take, in caſe they really intended to be- 
ſiege Oxford, which he ſtill queſtioned. As Abington could 
not be caſily defended but on the eaſt-fide, and he was un- 
willing to run any unneceſſary hazard, he had ordered ge- 
neral Wilmot to make a vigorous defence, if attacked on 
that fide, but if on the weſt trom Wantage and Farrington, 
to relinquiſh the place. But whether the order was not 
clear and full, or for ſome other reaſon, Wilmot, at the 
enemics, approach on the eaſt-fide immediately retired to Ox- 
ford, and the carl of Effex inſtantly entered Abington. The 
king perceiving the ſiege of Oxford was reſolved, had but 
one way to hinder it, which was to defend the paſſes of the 
rivers Iſis and Cherwell, which run on the weſt and eaſt- 
fides of the city, and to that end he quartered his horſe near 
the Iſis, and his foot towards the Cherwell. As the mo- 
tions of the parliament-armics entirely proceed from the 
ſituation of Oxtord and the adjacent country; and as, with— 
out this knowledge, ſcarce any thing would be intelligible, 
I ſhall paſs over the particulars which to me ſeem not abſo— 
lutely neceffary, and content myſelf with ſaying, that Wal- 
ler found means at laſt to gain the paſs at Newbridge over 
the Iſis, which enabled him to fall upon the rear of the 
king's foot that were defending the Cherwell 4. Where- 
upon the king drew all his forces into Oxford and to the 
north of the city, with thoughts at the ſame time of provid- 
ing for the ſafety of his perſon, not judging it proper to ſut- 
fer himſelf to be ſhut up. There was no time to loſe, for 
the king's troops were hardly retired, when the earl of 
Liex palled the Cherwell at Goſwo:ch bridge with his army. 
So the king giving orders to his horſe, and a ſmall body of 
foot, to wait for him at ſuch a place, left Oxford the 3d of 
June about nine o'clock at right, and fafcly paticd between 
the two parltiament-ar.nies . He was ot all danger of 
purſuit before the news of his retr the enemies, 
and came at length, on Juue 6, atter having 
endured a great tatigue. 

The two generals were extremely d, when they 
heard the king had eſcaped them. But it was too late to 
hope to overtake him. Mean while, the city of Os ford 
being well ſtored with proviſions and ammunition, and the 
king having left there almoſt all his foot, they did not think 
fit to beſiege it, and the rather, as they had no or'ers to do 
it, unleſs the king remained there. The parliament's in- 
teption was, that in caſe the king quitted Oxford, the carl 
of Eilex ſhould follow him with his army; and Waller with 
his take care of the affairs of the weſt. 
Iflex, for ſome unknown reaſon, reverſed his order, and 
would himſelf march into the weſt. And when Waller 
urged the parliament's orders, the carl of Eſſex poſitively 
commanded him, as his general, -to obey, to which the other 
could make no reply. So, the earl immediately began his 
march to the weſt. The parliament were very much of- 
fended with the earl of Eilex's diſobedience, and ſent him 
an order, which reached him at Saliſbury, to return, follow 
the king, and leave to Waller the weſtern expedition. But 
the car}, inſtead of complying, ſent a letter to the commit- 
tee of wars, with the reaſons of his conduct, ſubſcribing his 
letter, * Your innocent, though ſuſpeRed ſervant, Eflex.” 
Whether both houſes were ſatisfied with the earl's reaſons, 
or believed it proper not to incenſe him in ſuch a juncture, 
they ſuffered him to purſue his march, which he did in a 
ſlow and eaſy manner, till he came into Devonlhire. 

The queen had bcen ever fince April at Exeter, the ca- 
pital of that county, where ſhe was delivered of the princeſs 
Henrietta, about a fortnight or three weeks before the earl 
of Eſſex's approach. As ſoon as ſhe heard of his entering 


The lord Clarendon ſays, he might have brought over all his army, and 


fallen upon the king's rear; not, that he did. Tom. II. p. 376. 

He went that night to Mr, Parret's at Northlye, where next morning he 
drew up hi: amy, and went that afternoon to Burton on the water, where he 
lodged at De. 'Temple's the prince's chaplain. On the gth he marched to 
Eveſham, and ba Thurſday the 6th to the city of Worceſter. Ruſhworth, 
tom. V. p. 07. 

* There was 2 committee of both kingdoms reſiding at London, for the 
carrying on the war, There was uſually a corittee of the parliament in 
the armies likewiſe. | 

t She delired at firſt a ſafe condu®?, to ro to Bath for her health. Ruſh- 
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Thele are the ſad effects of civil wars. 


But the earl of 


Devonſhire, ſhe ſent and deſired a ſafe conduct to retire 1, 
Briſtol .. The carl of Eſſex anſwered, if her majeſty would 
pleaſe to go to London, he would have the honour to wait 
upon her thither ; but could not give her a ſafe- conduct tg 
Briſtol, without the expreſs order of both houſes. Whete. 
upon the queen withdrew into Cornwall, and ſome time at. 
ter into France, with a convoy of men of war, {ent her by 
the prince of Orange. | 

Prince Maurice had been, fince the 2oth of April, before 
the little town of Lyme, which made a more obſtinate de. 
fence than was expected. This place, and Plymouth, were 
almoſt the only towns in the welt that were for the parlis. 
ment. It was therefore very neceffary for the patliament, 
to have in thoſe parts, forces capable of reviving the courage 
of their friends, who had received no aſſiſtance ſince prince 
Maurice's arrival. At the carl of Eſſex's approach, whg 
was now advanced to Dorcheſter, the prince raiſed the ſiege 
of Lyme, and retired to Exeter. The fame day, the earl of 
Eſſe x poſloſſed himſelf of Dorcheſter. Then, he detached 
fr William Balfour, who took Weymouth, whither the car] 
of Ellex inſtantly repaired. He had ſome thoughts of beſieg. 
ing Exeter, and indeed marched that way; but conſidering 
that prince Maurice was there with his whole army, he was 
afraid of lofing too much time in the ſiege, and flopped ar 
Chard, where he remained ſome time, and trom thence march. 
ed to Tiverton. Whercupon, prince Maurice ſent a detach. 
ment from Exeter, with orders to ſecure Barnſtable ; but the 
inhabitants ſhut the gates againſt them, and immediately ſent 
to the earl of Eflex, to come and take poileſſion of the town, 
which was done accordingly by the lord Roberts. Here was 
taken captain Howard, who having been formerly lieutegant 
to captain Pym, had deſerted, with ninetcen troopers, to the 
king's party; for which being now tried by a council of war, 
he was condemned and executed, Upon this, prince Mau- 
rice cauſed to be hanged Turpin, a ſca captain, taken priſonet 
in attempting to relieve Exeter, when the carl of -Stamferd 
was beſieged in it. He being indict.d tor levying arms 
againſt the king, was by the judg-s, Heath, Forſter, Banks, 
and ſerjcant Glanvil, condemned, but hitherto reprievec!, by 
reaſon of the conſequences. he parliament was very much 
incenſed at this repriſal, conſidering the diſſerence between 
a priſoner of war, and deſerter. Wherelore having {cr 
jcant Glanvil in their cuſtody, who had lately quitted the 
king's party, and returned to London, they ordered him to 
be impeached of high-treaſon. Soon after, the king's party 
cauſed fourteen clothiers to be hanged at Woodboule in 
\Wilrſhire n, and the parliament ordered eight Iriſhimen to 
be exccuted, who had been taken prifoners in ſome action. 
Theſe executions 
give occaſion to the parliament, in Auguſt following, to 
ercct a court- martial, to which were given very ſevere iu— 
ſtructious, chiefly with reſpect to deſerters. About the mid- 
dle of July, Taunton-Dean was taken for the parliament, by 
a party of the garriſon of Lyme *. 

| am obliged for a time, to break off the narrative of the 
aflairs of the weſt, to relate what the king did after his eſcape 
from Oxford. 

He arrived the 6th of June at Worceſter with his little 
army; but ſtaid there only a few days, hearing Waller as 
marching that way. When he quitted Worceſter, he made 
ſeveral marches and counter-marches *, to deceive the Vigi 
lance of his enemy, not being ſtrong enough to venture to 
expect him. At laſt, having made a ſhew of marching to- 
wards Shrewſbury, Waller doubted not but His defign was 
to join prince Rupert, who was till in thoſe parts. For 
this was before the battle of Marſten- moor. He thought ! 
therefore very important to march before, and poſt bim— 
ſelf between the king and Shrewſbury, in order to hinder 
his joining with the prince. The king was very glad to 
have deceived Waller. As ſoon as he knew Waller cxpectad 
him upon that rout, he feigned to take it indeed, but ſud. 
denly turning about, inſtead of continuing his march towar-- 
Syrewſbury, took the road to Oxtord, and left Waller 
his poſt, without any poſſibility of overtaking him. When 
he came near Oxford, he was joined by the reſt of his amm, 
which he had left there when he quitted that city. Ten, 


worth, tom. V. p. 684. 1 
* . ! 7%. 

One of the clothiers breaking his halter, deſired, that what he hach!“ 
fered might be accepted, or elſe, that he might fight againſt any two 107 19? 


lite, But he was hanged up again. Ludlow, tom. I. p. 120. 
Ruſhwort!, 


They were led on by fir Robert Pye, and colonel Blake. 
tom. V. p. 685. ö 
* June 12, he marched from Worceſter to Bewdley; the 15th be 1 
vanced along che Severn towards Bridzenorth, bt returned the m wes 
Worceſter; the 16th, he marched through Eveſham to Broadway ; and ile 
next day came to Burford. Id 


0 


Idem, p. 674, 675. 
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o longer fearing Waller, ſince he was ſtronger than he, 
be went and quartered in Buckinghamſhire, without any 
other deſign than to give the enemy battle, if there was 
occaſion. f ; 

Waller having been thus circumvented, approached the 
king however, and at length the two armies were in fight, 
wich the river Cherwell between them. Waller drew up 
on 2 very advantageous ground, imagining the king would 
aſs the river to attack him, and thereby furniſh him with 

an opportunity to fight with advantage. But the King, to 

aw him from his poſt, feigned to march northward, and 

accordingly advanced into Northamptonſhire, leaving a 

trong guard at Cropedy-bricge, to hinder the enemies from 

paſſing and following him in the rear. Whilſt he was 
marching, he had intelligence, there was a body of three 
EF hundred horſe going to join Waller, within two miles of 
tbe van of his army, and was told they might be eafily cut 
Ef, if the army moved faſter, Whercupon orders were 
E Gnt to the van, and main body, to advance faſter. As ſoon 
as Waller perceived there was a great diſtance between the 
king's rear, and the reſt ok his army, he detached a thou- 
E {nd horſe, to paſs the river at a ford, a mile below, and 
himſelf, with fiiteen hundred horſe, one thoutand foot, an: 
veven pieces of cannon, attacked Cropedy-bridge, took it, 
and paſſed his troops. Which done, he fell upon the king's 
rear, but was repulſed, with lols of many of his men and 
part of his cannon. This is all that can be gathered with 
any clearneſs, from the accounts of this battle. The de- 
tachment, which L ſaid, paitcd the ford, had much the ſame 
ſucceſs. Waller being thus repulſed, and forced to repaſs 
the river, drew up h on a hill, and there waited the 
king's motions. AS it vet but three in the afternoon, 
the king, believing tlie c were diſcourag d with, their 
in ſucceſs, ordere:i Cropedr-brilge and the ford to be attack- 


ed by two great detachments. he firſt was repulſed at the 


0 - . 1 f N | * 182 1 * q 6.3 p * 
bridge, With great 1015 Qi) { KINGS. ſide. Ihe other gained 
the ford 5 but all that coul! n, WAS to mamtain it, 


expecting in vain, till niglit, that tne firſt detachment would 
EF recover the bridge. Night com ing on, both ſides retircd, 
E Waller remaining maſter of the two ges. 

The king was fo prepuiletid wrh the notion, that the 
enemies army was entirely d'icomap d, that he reſolved to 
ſend them an offer of pardon by a ocrall, uwnagining it would 
be immediately accepted, and Waller deſerted. In this be- 
lief, he ſent a trumpeter to Waller, to defire a fat? conduct 
for a gentleman to deliver a gracious metlage from his ma— 
jeſty, Waller anſwered, he had no power to receive any 
meſlage without permiſſion from the parliament, to whom 
bis majeſty was to make application. The two armies 
F faced each other for the ſpace of two days, ſtanding in the 
ſame poſture, after which they both drew off, each taking 
a different rout 2. In all appearance, Waller after this loſs, 
did not think hunſelt in condition to go any more in queſt 
| of the king, who was ſuperior to him in number. As it 
vas about this time, that the report of prince Rupert's de- 
fear at Marſton-moor was ſpread, Waller thought, doubt- 
Es, there was no great neceſſity to hazard a ſecond battle, 
 fince the king would probably be very much diſtreſſed. 
| When he knew afterwards, the king was marching towards 
the welt, he gave himſelf ſtill leſs trouble about what the 
King might attempt, fiace it belonged to the earl of Eſſex 
eo get off as he could. There was not a ſufficient union 
between them, for Waller to be much concerned at what 
might happen to the earl. Perhaps too, his not being able 
% follow the king, who was marching againſt the earl of 
Ex, was the reaſon why he diſmiſſed the regiments of the 
London auxiliaries, which, added to his loſs at Cropedy, 
| Gilabled him to act till he had freſh troops. 

The king, who in the beginning of this campaign was in 
I fad ſtrait, found himſelf, a month after, much at eaſe. 
Of the two armies by which he had been attacked, one was 
unable to hurt him, and the other was gone into the weſt, 
here he himſelf was very ſtrong. In the firſt place, he 
s maſter of all the fortified towns, Plymouth excepted. 
condly, he had at Briſtol a large garriſon, part whereof 
lught be drawn out upon occaſion. In the third place, al- 
molt all the gcntry of the weſtern counties were well affected 
d him, There were only the meaner fort of people, who 

Vere divided between him and the parliament, but who how- 

cer were always ready to join with the ſtrongeſt. Laſtly, 


5% On the king's fide were lain fir William Boteler, and fir William 
a, two Keuciſh knights; and the lord Wilmot was wounded, Ruſh- 
2 tom. V. p. 676. Whitelock ſays, colonel Middleton being diſ- 
r the royaliſts taking him to be one of their commanders, mounted 
. again, wiſhing him to make haſte and kill a round-head, by which 
dus ne eſcaped, Mem. p. 93+ 
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prince Maurice had at Exeter, and in the neighbourhood 
four thouſand men, which could be caſily brought to hin! b 
the north of Devonſhire, and the carl cf Effex not be able 
to prevent it. All theſe conſidetrations determined him to 
march weitward, to give the cl of Effex battle, if an op- 
portunity offered. He had fcarce begun his march, when 
he received the ill news of what paſled at York, which 
confirmed him in his reſolution. He perceived, that if he 
remained in the middle of the kingdom, where he had few 
friends or fortified towns, the three parliament-armies, which 
were now ſeparated, would not fail to rcjoin, and then he 
ſhould be too weak to withſtand them. 

As ſoon as the king had taken this reſolution, he informed 
prince Maurice of it, that he might be ready to join hin 
and by the fame exprels ſent orders to the lord Hopron, 
draw what men he could out of Wales and lead the 
Briſtol, that he might meet him en the way with 14 


troops, and as many more as could poſſibly be ſpared t. 


ww 


that garriſon. So, the King making caly. marches, in orc 
to give the Welſh troops time to join him, came the 


6 ) 
of July to Bath, from whence, after two dae, by do nted, 
and at length arrived at Exeter. When all the forces, ke bat 
tent for, had joined him, he ſaw hünſelf at the head ook an 
ariny much more numerous than the carl of Eficx's, 

Five day s after the light at Cre ped! bridge, the k. — 
ing at Eveſham, cauſed to be draws vp a mitigate for pes 
to both houſes, a copy whereof was ſent tothe cart dt IT, 
by the marquis of Hertford, to be communicated to the 
lament, it being intimated. that the French nt hid 
original to deliver if required, This meſage directed! *. 
lords and commons ol parliament atlembicd at Weſtazinſter, 
contained a gencral offer to treat of peace, and if committing - 
ers ſhould be feat to him, be would grant them a fate conduc} 
The two houſes, ever jealous of the king, thouglit there was 
ſome artifice. concoaled in ſending them only a copy of the 


—_— 1 6 3 . = 
metagecy, and that his aim was to Gwe tbemtod anon the 


o * * * 


original of the French agent. Beſides, they: Oi not cunt 

N } ' * # s | % . N 4 4 , > 4 
themſelves to be owned by the direction of us melluge as the 
two houſes of parliament, and.th.refore imagine, th! 


had a mind to rclerve to himſelf the power of fay i; 7 
did not acknowledge them for the true pariiuncn of | 
land“, and indeed he ought not, according to his pri 
ſince he had publiſhed the fore- mentioned declaration 
them. Wheretore they reſolved u to take no no 
meſlage, nor return any anſwer. 

Whilſt the king ſtayed at Bath, he had an! 
habitants of Somecrſetſhirc at Kingſmnoor, and . 
to them, exhorting them to take vp arms for! 
niſh him with money. He to!d itliem, © That! 


— 


only means left to reſtore pence tothe nation, that bleed 

0 1 » = "of S o $a 1. . l by 8 _ * . 
which he had ſo often ſought tor from them at Wegner. 
and which they had 19. {cornfully rei cted. Bat, continued 


he, when I mention peace, I would be underſtood to intend 


gion may be beſt fecured from the danger of no ry, fec- 
taries, and innovations; the crown may policts thoite juſt 
prerogatives which may enable me to protect and govern iny 
people according to law; and the ſubjects be confirmed in 


1 


— 


thoſe rights Which they have derived from ther fo e- 


fathers, and which I have granted them in parliament; to 
which I ſhall always be ready to add ſuch new graces, as I 
ſhall find moſt to conduce to their haphineſs; this is. the 
peace which I labour for, wherein I may juſily exrect your 
beſt aſſiſtance with your hearts, and hands, and purſes,” | 
For the clear underſtanding of the king's meaning not 
only on this, but on all other the like occatiuns without c. 
ception, it mult be conſidered, the parliament did not“ 
that a king of England ought according to the Jaws 
land, to enjoy ſuch prerogatives as his majeſty dente 
but they affirmed, it ought to be for the welfare, aud! 
for the deſtruction of the people. They pretended, th. 
Charles I. had abuſed theſe prerogatives to deſtroy the richts 


T5 ** 8 


of the ſubject, and from thence drew this inference, that 
it was abſolutely neceſſary to put it out of his power to 


abuſe them for the future, which could be done onty by 


depriving him of part of the prerogatives he had abuſed, 
They maintained, only the king's bare word could not be 
relied on, and there was nced of a ſtronger fence to ſecure the 
laws. The king, on his part, did not deny he had made ill 


z Ruſhworth and Whitelock both ſay the king drew off firſt, and then 
Waller marched over Cropedy-bridge. Rapin follows the lord Clarendon's 
account, 

The author being obſcure in this place, and having miſtaken the direc- 
tion * the meſlage as in Ruſhworth, the tranſlation 1s according to Ruſh- 
Worth. ; 


So 


5 


uſe of his power. But he had repaired the miſchief he had 
done, and proteſted his intention was to govern for the future, 
according to the laws of the land, What therefore was the 
ground of the war ? Why, the parliament would not truſt to 
the king's word, and the king refuſed to give other ſecurity. 
When therefore the king ſo frequently offered peace, on con- 
dition he ſhould be reſtored to all his prerogatives, excepting 
thoſe he had departed from in this parliament, far from ſheiw- 
ing by theſe offers, that he was ſincerely defirous of peace, 
he rather demonſtrated, that nothing could fatisfy him but 
an entire victory, whether by arms or treaty. On the other 
hand, when the parliament ſeemed to wiſh for peace, but on 
condition that the king ſhould be diveſted of his prerogatives, 
was not this in reality to wiſh for war, ſince it was deſiring 
to ſecure by a treaty an advantage, which their arms had 
hitherto rendered very uncertain ? We muſt not therefore be 
wnfled by the ſound of the word peace, which was, as ap- 
pears, a very ambiguous term, and of which both fides, 
eſpecially the king, made a parade to dazzle the people. I 
am in hopes this remark will be of uſe to explain many the 
like pailages of this reign, 

When the earl of Effex heard of the King's approach, he 
called a council of war, to debate what was to be done in this 
emergency. His own opinion was, to return, and hinder 
the king from penetrating farther into the Country, and to 
give him battle if a favourable opportunity offered. He re- 
preſented, that in Devonſhire or Somerſetſhire, as he ſhould 
not be ſtraitened in roem or proviſions, he might either fight, 
or avoid it as he ſhould think fit. But the the lord Roberts 
of Truro ®, fi-1d-matſhal in this expedition, whole eſtate lay 
all in Cornwall, poſitively affirmed, that as ſoon as the army 
ſhould enter that county, the people would all declare for the 
parliament : that then it would be impoſſible for the king 
to come there, and the army might cafily ſubſiſt, and be re- 
inforced with a great number of troops. Upon this aſſurance 
which afterwards proved very falle, the lord Roberts, rather 
by a fort of violence, than the ſtrength of his reaſons, cauſed 
it to be reſolved, that the army ſhould march into Cornwall. 

Purſuant to this reſolution, the earl of Eflex entered that 
county the 26th of July, after forcing the paſſage at New 
bridge, which was bravely defended | by fir Richard Green- 
vil.] The ſame day the King came to Exeter ©, and after a 
general muſter of his army, tollowed the earl of Eſſex, who 
did not find in Cornwall what the lord Roberts had made 
him expect. He advanced however to Lanceſton, and from 
thence to Boùmin, where he writ to the parliament, that he 
did not doubt, the king's deſign was to ftraiten him for pro- 
viſions, and therefore carneſtly deſired, that an army might 
be ſent into the welt to he upon the king's rear, and hinder 
him from executing his project. But as fir William Waller 
was not ready to march, being then in London, ſolliciting 
ſupplies for his army, all that could be done was to detach 
colonel Middleton with two thouſand five hundred horſe and 
dragoons®, with orders to march weſtwards, 

'The king ſeeing the Earl of Eſſex intangled in a Country 
where he wanted proviſions for the ſubſiſtence of his army, 
thought it a fair opportunity to try to gain him. Where- 
fore he ſent him a letter under his own hand, perſuading 
him to free himſelf from his preſent ſtraits, by reſtoring 
peace to the kingdom, that is, by declaring for ſuch a peace 
as the King defired. The earl of Eſſex returning no an— 
ſwer to this letter, prince Maurice, and the earl of Forth 
lately made earl of Brentford, the king's general, writ to 
him two days after; and the next day he received another 
letter on the {ame iubject, ſigned by [the lord Hopton and] 


» So mace in 14 Jac. I. The duke of Buckingham (as is ſaid in the 
gil article of the impeachment againſt him) knowing him to be rich, forced 
him to take the honour, and pay him 10,000). for it.— The lord Clarendon 
ſays, he was a man of an impetuous diſpoſition, full of contradiction in his 
temper, and of parts ſo much ſuperior to any in the company, that be could 
too well mainta n and juſtify all thoſe contradictions, Tom. II. p. 395. Lud- 
low adds, he perſuaded the earl to march into Cornwall, that he might 
have an opportunity to collect his rents in thoſe parts. Tom. I. p. 126, 

© Where he found his young daughter under the care of the lady Dal- 
keith. Clarendon, tom. II. p. 396. 

4 Whuitelock ſays, that he was ſent with three thouſand horſe; and four 
thouſand were ordered to be ſent ſpeedily after him, p. 98. 

The lord Goring was juſt come from prince Rupert, with letters to the 
king, requeſting that Goring might be made general of the Horſe in his 
room. So that Rapin is miſtaken, in ſaying, he had Wilmot's poſt given 
him. For his majeſty, the day after his arreſting him, told the officers of 
horſe he had juſtly reſtrained Wilmot for the preſent, but had not taken 
away from him his command in the army. However, Wilmot, when he 
ſaw his mortal enemy Goring put in the command over him, thought him- 

ſelf incapable of reparation, or full vindication, ſo deſired leave to retire into 
France, and had a paſs ſent him for that purpoſe. It ſeems, the earl of 
Brentford being grown old, the king deſigned to make prince Rupert gene- 
ral. Clarendon, tom. II. p. 398. 


t The king lay about Leſkard, and Eſſex at Leſtwithiel, from whence 
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many general officers of the king's army. At laſt, he retyr,, 
ed a brief anſwer to the earl of Brentford, that he had 99 
commiſſion to treat. 

About this time, the lord Wilmot, lieutenant-general! qt 
the king's horſe, was arreſted (and ſent priſoner to Excre;! 
by his majeſty's order, he having taken the liberty to ſeng 
the earl of Effex word, that it he would enter into treaty, 
the officers of the king's army were ſo defirous of peace, they 
would conſtrain his majeſty to conclude it upon reatonal. 
terms. Wilmot's diſgrace bred ſome murmurs among! th, 
officers of horſe, by whom he was very much beloved. Nn, 
they preſented a petition to the king, to pray him to let them 
know what crime that lord was accuſed of. The king in ſuch 
a juncture, was very ready to give them this fatisfaCticy, 
Nevertheleſs the. lord Wilmot was deprived of his poß, 
which was given to the lord Goring, after which, he ban 
leave to retire beyond ſea ?. It was generally believed in ths 
army, that Wilmot's diſgrace was owing to ſome intrigue a 
the court, and the king's private hatred of him on account g 
the part he had acted againſt the carl of Stratford. 

The carl of Eflex perceived too late the vanity of the Jord 
Roberts's promiſes. So far were the people of Cornwall from 
rifing in his favour, that on the contrary they ran in crowe; 
to join the king's army. The earl could have proviſions bu 
by ſea, and in ſmall quantities, by means of a river which 
atforded him a communication by ſea with Plymouth f, 4. 
laſt fir Richard Greenvil having brought the king a ſup; 1; 


of troops, it was reſolved in a council ot war, to make ule 


the ſuperiority of the number, not to compel the carl e 
Eilex to fight, but to cut off his proviſions entirely. Thi; 
was happily effected, by means of a fort run up on the bank 
of the river, by which the enemies received their proviſions 
Thus the carl of Eflex being reduced to the laſt extremity, 
after having kept his poſt almoſt a month, reſolved to abar. 
don his army, to avoid falling into the king's hands. Bu 
before he executed that defign, he ordered fir William Bil: 
{our to endeavour to ſave the horſe, which he pertorimet very 
fortunately in a dark miſty night, by paſhag unobſerved 
through the king's quarters 83. As ſoon as the earl of Life: 
knew the horſe were out of danger, he ſent to the king and 
demanded a parley, but before the anſwer was returned, too! 
ſhip with ſome othcers and retired to Plymouth, leaving 
major-general Skippon to ſee to procure the beſt terms he 
could for the foot. 

The king having granted the parley deſired by the et 
of Eſſex before his departure, a conference was held between 
ſome officers oft both armies, where the following articles were 
agreed on h. 

I. That on the morrow, being the 2d of September, al 
the officers and ſoldiers under the command of the earl 6 
Eflex, ſhall deliver up all their cannons and train of artillery, 
with all carriages, neceſſaries, and materials thereunto belong 
ing; and likewiſe all arms offenfive and defenſive, with 4 
ammunition ' whatſoever,” except only the ſwords and putts: 
of all officers above the degree of corporals. | 

II. That immediately after, all officers and ſoldiers fhal 
march out of their quarters to Leſtwichiel with their colours 
trumpets and drums; and that all officers above the cegreedl 
ſerjcants, ſhall take with them ſuch horſes and fervants © 
properly belong to them, with all their bag and baggi8!, 
and waggons with their teams. 

III. That they ſhall have a ſafe convoy of one burdie 
horſe, from their quarters, to Leſtwithiel, and thence 1 
their march to Pool and Warcham. | 

IV. That in caſe they ſhall march from Pool to any obe 


the river runs to Foy, of which place Eſſex was maſter, ; 

Others ſay, that they broke through the king's quarters. Luc 
tom. I. p. 127. Manley p. 74. 1 

b Whitelock, who pretends to give an impartial relation of this at" 
ſays, that the earl of Eſſex did not ſend to parley, but that after te 
gone, ſome came by deſign to the parliament-ſorces, intimating, that 
king was willing to admit of a treaty with them, which was greit vi} 
and gallantry in the king, chufing rather to defeat them with their own 
ſents, than hazard the doubtful trial of a battle. Upop this, Skippen c 
his off cers together to a council of war, and declares, he was for fighting" 
way through the enemy, as the horſe had done. But few of the council 4 
concur with him, ſo the abovementioned articles werg agreed upon. dau 
of the ſoldiers, as they were marching forth, being pillaged by the king 
ſoldiers, Skippon rode up to the king, who ſtood to ice them pals by, 
told him, © It was againſt his honour and juſtice, that the ſoldiers mould! 
pillaged, contrary to the articles, and deſired his majeſty to give order 0 
reſtrain them,” which the king did. There were delivered up foitY PE 
of braſs ordnance, two hundred barrels of powder, and nine thouſand #7 
for horſe and foot. See, ſays Whitelock, the uncertain iflue of war! *" 
weeks before, Eſſex and Waller, with two great armies, were in purlur 
the king, who could ſcarce find a way to avoid them; and now the PP” 
ment's army is defeated, diſarmed, and*giſperſed, and the king beck 
victorious, Whitelock, p. 102. 
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ace by land, that they ſhould not bear arms, more than is 
allowed in the agreement, until they come to Southampton or 
Portſmouth. ; 

v. That all the ſick and wounded ſhould be left at Foy, 
tin ſuch time as they can be conveniently tranſported to Ply- 
mouth. : 

VI. That all the officers and ſoldiers ſhall be permitted to 
receive all monies, proviſions, and other accommodations, 
as they ſhould be able to procure from Plymouth; to which 
end they ſhall have a paſs for any twelve perſons whom they 
ſhall ſend for the ſame. 

VII. That there ſhall be no inviting of any ſoldiers, but 
that ſuch as will voluntarily come to his majeſty's ſervice, 
(1 not be hindered, 

By this treaty, the king properly gained only artillery, 
arms, and ammunition. But though it was ſomething to 
reduce this army to ſuch a condition, it would have been of 
much more adyantage to him, had he made the officers and 
ſoldiers priſoners of war. For the parliament wanted neither 
artillery, nor arms, nor ammunition, to repair their army, 
which indeed was able within five or ſix weeks, to give the 
king battle. It is to be preſumed, the King had good rea- 
ſons to be ſatisfied with this little advantage. 

Though the earl of Eſſex might have been juſtly upbraided 
for the two faults he had committed, in obſtinately purſuing 
his march into the weſt, contrary to the orders of both 
houſes, and in prepoſteroulſly running himſelf into Cornwall, 
he was not infulted for his misfortunes, but at his return was 
very civilly received. It was then no proper time to exa- 
mine his conduct. The point was to recruit and arm the 
ruined army, as well as that of Waller, and accordingly both 
houſes applied themſelves to it with all poſhble diligence. 
They ordered alſo colonel Middleton to repair ſpeedily to 
the carl of Eſſex's army, and the carl of Mancheſter to march 
the ſame way with his forces. 

After the king had gained fo conſiderable an advantage, 
he hoped, the frighted parliament would defire nothing more 
than to come to an agreement. He plainly-percceived, that 
ſuch a peace as he defired was impracticable, as long as the 
parliament was proſperous. But he flattered himſelf with 
the hopes, that after ſo great a misfortune, his enemies 
would gladly accept his offers, and inſiſt no longer upon 
terms he was fully reſolved not to grant. In this belief, he 
ſent from Taviſtock a freſh meſſage to both houſes, with 
offers of peace, and annexed to it a duplicate of his former 
This meſſage was fo worded, that 
he ſeemed out of pure moderation to offer, aſter his victory, 


to be content with having, by a peace, what he was in condi- 
tion to obtain by force of arms. 
what I before ſaid, to explain what is to be underſtood by 
the peace offered by the king, it will be found, that through 
an excels of modeſty, moderation, and affection for his peo- 
ple, he would be ſatisfied to obtain by a treaty, what hitherto 


But it notice be taken of 


he had not been able to procure by arms : for that was the 


p real meaning of his offer, though diſguiſed under the ſpecious 
name of peace. 
that ſenſe, ſince it was not regarded. 
doubtleſs, did not believe, he could deceive the two houſes 
by che bare name of peace, after having ſo often experienced 


The parliament muſt have underſtood it in 


The king. himſelf, 


bow much they were upon their guard in that reſpect. But 


weſe frequent offers of peace were properly deſigned to make 


impreſſion upon the people, who did not dilcover their true 


meaning. 


The 1oth of September, the king appeared before Ply- 
mouth ', in hopes, that after his. late victory, the gates 
zut having ſummaned it in vain, 


aon not permitting him to undertake ſo important a fiege, 


lich, probably, would have employed him ſeveral months. 
ace, his deſign was to march to London, where he ſup- 
Y IEP 7 . f 2 

1% all were in the utmoſt conſternation. 


1 Mean while, 
Pencral Goring, with a detachment of the army, became 


4 3 
\after of Barnſtaple. 


Y 
__ 
wn 


have had frequent occaſion to ſpeak of the affairs of the 
and to obſerve, how much James I, and 


All 
ctor's dominions being in the hands of his enemies, 


4 2 for 8 to the king his uncle, who gave him a 
oa for his ſubſiſtence. This penſion, it is likely, was 


% 
= 2 
1 


ep. f : 

7 l bere the lord Roberts, who went thither with the earl of Eſſex, was 
. da to whom the lord Digby writ, to perſuade him to ſurrender 
te the King. Ruſhworth, tom. V. p. 713. 

3 g 1 1 3 . : F . . . . - 

3 5 0 rſt, his ſatisfaction in the covenant, wiſhing them ſucceſs; and 
aer, the great ſtraights he and his mother were in, for want of the 
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_. had, before his coming, ſent two letters to the parliament, declat- 
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ill paid, ſince the king was engaged in the war with Scotland, 
and ſtill worſe, ſince the beginning of this parlament. So 
the elector having attended the king till ke retired into the 
north, and ſeeing the war ready to kindle, abruptly quitted 
the King his uncle at York, He retired into Holland, and 
ſaid there till Auguſt 1644, when he ſuddenly came to Lon- 
don to reſide there, under the protection of the parhament, 
The king hearing of it, writ to him, to know the reaſon of 
ſo extraordinary a proceeding, It does not appear What an- 
ſwer the elector returned; but probably, not knowing how 
to ſubſiſt, and conſidering the king his uncle was not able to 
maintain him, he believed, he ſhould find more afſiſtance in 
the parliament, which had ever expreficd a great affection 
and zeal for his houſe. He was not deccived in his expectu- 
tions, for the parliament granted him an honourable penſion, 
which was more regularly paid than the former from the 
king k. He afterwards defired and obtained leave to hear the 
debatcs in the aflembly of divines. Probably, as he did not 
care to be concerned in military affairs, he fought to ſpend 
his time in converfing with the learned, and improving hiun- 
ſelf in matters of religion. 

The king was fo ſtrongly poſſeſſed with the belief, that 
his victory could not but make a firong impreſſion upon the 
minds of the people, that he reſolved to march directly to 
London. He did not queſtion, but his army would conſi— 
derably increaſe by the way, and the people ſorſake the 
two houſes, when they thould fee him marching towards the 
metropolis. It is true, ſuch turns had been formerly teen in 
England, but very ſeldom or never in favour ot priaces, 
whom the nation believed to have cauſe to complain of, 
However, though Charles had given but too much occafion » 
to complain of his government, yet was he perſuaded, he 
was beloved by the people, and imputed whatever they did 
againſt him, to the artifices, calummnies, promiſes, threats, 
and violences, that were uſed to mifl-ad or compel them. 
In this belict, he imagined, the people wanted only an op- 
portunity to tree themſelves from the yoke of the parliament, 
and that the preſent one being very f:vourable, was not to 
be neglected. He publiſhed therefore the goth of Septem— 
ber, a proclamation, dated at Chard, wherein he ſet forth, 
with what earncſtneſs and ſincerity he had always defired, 
and offered peace, which had becn conſtantiy rejected by 
both houſes, after which he ſaid, „ That he had th refore 
reſolved with his army to draw preſently towards Lonton, 
and his fouthern and caſtern counties, not tookiug upon theſe 
parts as enemies to him, but as his poor fubjects, oppretled 
by power, (of which he was aſſured the greater part remain— 
ed loyal to him,) and fo deſerving his protection; hoping, 
that at a nearer diſtance of place, there might be b.gir is 
right an underſtanding between him and his people, tar at 
length he might obtain a treaty for peace, and a full and free 
convention in parliament, and therein make an end of thefe 
unhappy differences, by a good accommodation ; wherein his 
people might be ſettled in the potlcfon of their rights aud 
liberties. And therefore he required his ſubjects within his 
own quarters, through, or near which he ſhould pals, forth— 
with to prepare themſelves with the beſt arms they could 
get, to be ready to join him. He authorized likewiſe as 
well the train-bands of London, as his ſubjects of the eaſern 
and ſouthern counties, to chute their own commanders 
among thole gentlemen and citizens, that were of ap, 
loyalty, and lovers of peace, requiring them at his approach, 
to put themſelves in arms, and atlilt in this expedition, and 
commanding them to ſeize ſuci places of firenoth, as the 
rebels were poſſeſſed of, and to apprehend the perſons of 


* 
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all ſuch as ſhould hinder the lettling the peace of the king- 


dom.“ 

All the effect this proclamation produced, was, that the 
inhabitants of Somerſetſhire, where the king then was, pre— 
ſented a petition to him, humbly beſceching his majeſty, 
That they might have liberty to wait upon bim in perſon, 
and, at a nearer diſtance of place, become petitioners to both 
houſes, to embrace his majeſiy's offers of peace; and in cafe 
of refuſal, they promiſed to ſpend their lives and fortunes, 
in aſſiſting him to compaſs by the ſword, what by fair means 
could nct be effected.” But this was only a promiſed aid, 
and as yet too remote for the King to make any uſe of it in 
the preſent expedition, 

It every thing had happened as the king had imagined ; 
if the people had flocked to his army; if he had been chear— 


ſtipend they formerly had, bemoaning the courſes his brother prince Ru- 
pert took, in fighting againſt the parhament, Upon his landing at Graveſ- 
ead, a committee of the commons attended him, and in May 1645, the 
commons ordered him an allowance of $000l, a year, 20001, whereot but of 
the king's revenue, and the reſt out of the eſtates of the lord Cottington, 
and fir Nicholas Criſpe, Whitelock. p. 85, 101, 145. 
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fully ſupplied with all neceſſaries, very probably, he might 
have arrived at London before the parliament-forces could 
have been joined to form a new army. But his army, inſtead 
of increaſing in their march, as he expected, daily diminiſhed 
by fatigues, by want of money, ſhoes, and ſtockings, by 
ſickneſs, which diſabled many of his men from following 
the army l. He was obliged to make frequent halts in ſeve- 
ral towns to wait for money and other neceſſaries, which, he 
perceived, would not be ſupplied when he ſhould be removed. 
The horſe being diſcontented, as well at the lord Wilmot's 
diſgrace, as at their having received no pay this campaign, 
he was forced to ſtay till the eaſtern counties ſhould ſupply 
him with money to ſatisfy them, otherwiſe he durſt not ad- 
vance. Theſe delays were the reaſon that he came not to 
Saliſbury till the 15th of October, fix weeks after the 
adyantage gained in Cornwall. Then it was that he al- 
tered his reſolution, and inſtead of marching to London, 
contented himſelf with returning to his old quarters in 
and about Oxford. Nay, this project could not be exe- 
cuted without difficulty, conſidering the meaſures taken by 
his enemies. 

Whilſt the king was on his march, the parliament was not 
idle. They had provided (fix thouſand) arms, and clothes 
for the carl of Eſſex's foot, and detached the city brigade 
conſiſting of five thouſand men m, beſides the neceſſary re- 
cruits, to join him. Sir William Waller had taken the field 
again, his army being recruited and re-inforced, and was 
now at Andover ready to march. The earl of Eflex's horſe, 
which had fortunately eſcaped in Cornwall, were come to him, 
as well as thoſe ſent into the weſt, under the command of 
colonel Middleton. Thus the earl of Effex ſaw himſelt in 
condition to march the 17th of October in order to join fir 
William Waller, and the earl of Mancheſter, who were with— 
in diſtance. The king having notice that Waller was to 
march to Reading, advanced with all poſſible diligence to- 
wards Andover, to give him battle before he had joined 
the carl of Eflex. Nay, he fell upon his rear and killed 
twenty or thirty of his men. But this could not hinder 
the junction of the three armies, which was done the 21ſt 
of October. 

Whilſt the king's enemies lay ſo near him, he very un- 
adviſedly, as it ſeems, detached from his army the earl of 
Northampton with three regiments of horſc, to relieve Ban- 
bury caſtle, which had been befieged ever fince July the 
10th, and was now reduced to extremity. The carl ſucceed- 
ed in his expedition, but the king was like to pay dear for 
it, fince, a few days after, he was forced to fight, deprived 
of the aid of theſe three regiments. His deſign, as I ſaid, 
was only to retire to Oxford, there being no farther reaſon 
to induce him to purſue his march towards London. But 
he would firſt beſiege Dennington caſtle, and therefore ad- 
vanced to Newbury, which lies but a mile from that caſtle, 
whilſt the parliament-army was at Reading. The next day, 
that army marched towards Newbury, where the king forti— 
fied himſelf in the beſt manner he could, and placed his foot 
in the intrenchments, whilſt the horſe were poſted in two 
adjoining open fields, and for ſome days there were frequent 
ſkirmiſhes between the two armies. At laſt, on the 27th of 
October (being Sunday) the parliament -generals having di- 
vided their forces into two bodies, attacked the king's 
intrenchments at two ſeveral places. The fight, which 
began about three or four in the afternoon, held till night, 
and was extremely ſharp, each fide repulſing the other by 
turns, This 1s all that can be gathered with any certainty 
from the accounts of this battle, except that when night ap- 
proached, the aflailants forced part of the intrenchment, and 
took tome pieces of ordnance, But night hindered them 


! When the king marched from Chard, his army conſiſted but of five 
thouſand five. hundred foot, and about four thouſand horſe, Clarendon, 
tom. II. p. 417. 

n Commanded by fir James Harrington, being the red and blue regi- 
ments of trained-bands of London, the red regiment of Weſtminſter, the ye's 
low regiment of Southwark, and the yellow regiment of auxiliaries of the 
'Tower-hamlets, Ruſhworth, tom. V. p. 719. 

n All the general's horſe and foot; part of Mancheſter's horſe, and moſt 
of Waller's torces, with the city-brigade, marched to Speen-hill ; and the 
earl of Mancheſter's foot, and part of his horſe, continued in the field near 
Shaw. The horſe were commanded by fir William Waller, and fir Wil- 
liam Balfour; the toot by ſerjcant-major-gencral Skippon. Ruſhworth, 
tom. V. p. 721. | 

„ After a long and hot diſpute (ſays Whitelock) the parliamentarians 
beat the king's forces from their works, and then from their ordnance, nine 
in number, in which atchievement they loſt a few men. Mem. p. 109. 
The parliament's army, according to the lord Clarendon, conſiſted of about 
ſixteen thouſand horſe and foot; and the king had not half that number, 
tom. II. p. 420. Whitelock ſays, he' had eight thouſand foot, and five 
hundred horſe. Thomas Wentworth earl of Cleveland, of the king's fide, 
was taken priſoner. p. 108, The king loſt three thouſand men, and the 


from improving this advantage, and put an end to tj, 
fight “. 
Mean while, the king fearing the enemy would next mory. 
ing penetrate into his lines, withdrew in the night, and 
marched to Wallingford, leaving his heavy cannon and bag. 
gage in Dennington caſtle, The earl of Etſex was not in the 
battle. He had quitted the army ſome days before, whether 
on account of ſome ſudden indiſpoſition, or perhaps out gf 
tome diſcontent, not being able to agree, either with the 
earl of Mancheſter, or fir William Waller . 

The parliament-generals, who thought themſelves victo. 
rious, ſhould, one would think, have attacked the King in 
his retreat, which they could not be ignorant of, it bein 
then full-moon. They ſuffered him to march however With. 
out purſuing him 4, ſo that he ſafely arrived at Oxford, By 
this was not their greateſt error. The king having left his 
cannon, ammunition, and baggage in Dennington caſt! 
they could have done nothing more advantageous than to em. 
ploy their whole ſtrength to take the caſtle. But they coy. 
tented themſelves with ſummoning the governor", and, upon 
his refuſal to capitulate, they remained quiet at Newbury 
without attempting any thing againſt him. This negligenc 
mult have been owing to the diſlention amongſt them, the one 
blaming the other for being the cauſe, that with fo ſuperigr 
an army, the king's was not entirely routed. This diflention 
grew ſo high, that whatever was propoſed by the one, wa; 
ture to be oppoſed by the other. We ſhall ſee hereafter {i 
worſe effects of their diſcord, and the alterations it. occa. 
ſioned. 

Mean while, the king being informed of the diſcord be. 
tween the parhament-generals, and of their leaving Denning. 
ton caſtle unattacked, very wiſely improved ſo favourable 1 
juncture. Some days after his arrival at Oxford, he was 
Joined by prince Rupert, who brought him ſome horſe. He 
drew a body of foot out of the garriſon of Oxford, and other 
neighbouring towns, and the carl of Northampton rejoined 
him with his brigade of horſe. By means of theſe ſupplies 
he formed an army of fix thoutand foot, and five thouſand 
horle, with which he marched back towards Newbury the 
2d of November. After the battle, the parliament-army had 
moved towards Oxford, but was returned to Newbury, on 
pretence that the ways were unpaſſable. But the chief reaſon 
was, the generals could not agree, there being no comman- 
der in chief. They received tome intelligence of the King' 
march; but would not believe it till they heard of his 
being within fix miles of Dennington. Whereupon they 
relolved to draw up the next day between Dennington and 
the king's army. 'To that end, orders were given for all their 
horſe to rende: vous early on the morrow, it not being poſl- 
ble to march that day by reaſon their quarters were too ſepa- 
rate and remote. But that ery night, the king purſucd his 
march to Dennington, and drawing up his army, between 
the caſtle and Newbury waited in that poſture to ſee what the 
enemy would attempt. Though preſently after the parliz- 
ment-army was alſo drawn up, the generals, having viewed 
the poſture and ſtrength of the king's, and held a council of 
war, judged it unſate to engage. So, after ſome ſkirmiſhes, 
the king having drawn out what he left at Dennington, 
marched back to Oxford, where he arrived the 21ſt of No- 
vember. In his way thither, he ſent a detachment of his 
army to the relief of (John Pawlet) marquis of Wincheſter, 
who had been long befieged in his own caſtle of Baliwg; 
But this detachment found the ſiege already raiſed. Theos 
ended the campaign of the year 1644, which proved not 19 
fatal to the king as he had reaſon to fear, though howev:! 
he loſt York and all the north. 

It is time noi to ſpeak of ſome other occurrences of ti: 


parliament two thouſand five hundred. Manley, p. 76, 77. 

P Whitelock, upon this occafion, ſays, the houſes being informed the 
lord general was not well, and ſtaid behind the army, ſent a committee 0! 
lords and commons to viſit him, and expreſs the affections of both 110116 
to him. This was not (as was given out) a piece of courtſhip, but I think 
real. "There were ſome however, who were jealous that he was too much in- 
clined to peace, and tavouring of the king and his party. I think I knew 3 
much of his mind as others did, and always obſerved him to with for peacy 
yet not upon diſhonourable or unjuſt terms. He was a dover of monarch 
and nobility, which he ſuſpected ſome deſigned to deſtroy; which humour 
then beginning to boil up, he refolyed to ſuppreſs. But the jealouſics uo 
him (who was a faithful and gallant man, and ſervant to the public) gs 
him great trouble in his thoughts, Mem. p. 108. Sce Holles's Mew 
p. 21, &c. | 

4 Colonel Cromwell followed the body of the enemy two hours hetore 
day. Whitelock, p. 109. See Ludlow, tom. I. p. 131. 

r Threatening not to leave one ſtone upon another. To which the g 
vernor, fir John Boys, made no other reply, than that he was not bound 
repair it ; but however, would, by God's help, keep the ground afterwarvw 
Clarendon, tom, II. p. 424. 
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ear 1644, which had no immediate relation to the war, but 
| which the knowledge is no leſs uſeful and neceffary than 
bat of conflicts and battles, though they have no natural 


N connection together, nor depend upon each other. i 
. March the 26th 1644, the parliament paſſed an ordinance, 
- enjoining every family (within the bills of mortality, for 
x three months) to forbear one meal a week, and contribute the 
of value thereof for the public occaſions. This was properly 
de laying a tax upon every family. For otherwiſe, very likely 
© the parliament did not much care whether this weekly meal 
„ {MW crc forborn or not, provided the value (which was to be 
1 ſet upon each perſon and family) were paid. 
vp April the 13th an Oxford ſpy was executed in the Palace- 
th. ard at Weſtminſter. 
Zur The 15th of the ſame month, it was voted by the com- 
his mons, that the committee of both kingdoms ſhould prepare 
Ho propofitions tor peace, to be preſented to the king. Not 
7 that they defired then to enter into a new treaty with the 
_ king, for, ſince the conferences at Oxtord were broken off}, 
Yon nothing bad paſſed to induce them to alter their plan. But 
ury herein they had a double view, firſt to let the public ſee, 
nce they pretended not abſolutely to reject peace, as they were 
one charged by the king: ſecondly, they had thereby a pretence 
rior ready to propoſe a peace, in cale they were forced to it by 
oa the misfortunes of war during the campaign. What con— 
Was Erms this to have been their chief aim, is, that theſe pro- 


fa ofitions, which after all were the ſame in ſubſtance with 
| thoſe debated at Oxford, were not ſent up to the lords till the 
igth of Auguſt, at the very time that the earl of Eſſex was 
be. driven into Cornwall, and not to the king till the 2oth of 
, 7 . * 
ing. November. : 
Thy To the year 1644 the affairs of the war were ſo publicly 
Was debated in the parliament, that the K as was acquainted with 
J 5 1 ; ; 
He the reſolutions there taken, before they were begun to be 
thee executed. But this vear the managers thought fit to give 
et 4 / 


ined the committee of both kingdoms, who were charged with 
plies the affairs of the war, more power than before, that they 
ſand might give their orders, and cauſe them to be executed, 
the Without being obliged to communicate their reſolutions to 


; hag both houſes. I do not know whether this was by expreſs 
„on bote, or by mere uſurpation, the committee knowing they 
caſog MW fhould at leaſt be avowed by the leading members, in cale it 
man. Nas attempted to call them to an account. A conſiderable 
ing's edrantage indeed was hereby gained, in that the reſolutions 
F bis MW became more private, and the king had not ſo good informa- 
they FW tion. But on the other hand, the committee had by it a 
\ and power which might be of very dangerous conſequence, And 
their iberefore ſeveral members complained, that the moſt impor- 
poſſi- tant affairs were not communicated, but that the direction 


ſepa ind management was reſerved to themſelves alone by the 
-d bis Weommittee. The time for which they had been appointed 
:ween being about to expire, the commons patled an ordinance for 
at the the continuance of the committee three months longer, and 


,arlia {Went it up to the lords. But the peers inſtead of paſſing the 
iewed ordinance as ſent by the commons, added a clauſe to increaſe 
\cil of be number of the committee, with five lords and ten com- 
ſhes, N oners (of their nomination) '. It is not to be doubted, the 
go, king's private friends uſed their endeavours to increaſe the 
f No- omber of the committee, in hopes of being able to gain 
of his lome one to inform them of what ſhould pals there, But the 
neſtet, Nommons foreſeeing the conſequence of this addition, refuſed 
ating. ie conſent to it, and defired the lords, that they would paſs 
Tue dhe ordinance without any amendment. The lords declining 

not oe do it for ſometime, the commons found means to get the 
were Nerd mayor and common- council of London to petition them 
ogg other things, that the committee of both kingdoms 

of the Pint be continued as it was ©. Then the lords perceiving 
Wat ſince the city of London interpoſed, their refiſtance 

Tould be fruitleſs, paſſed the ordinance four days after. 

ned tl! Abe declarations of the city of London were a curb frequent- 
_— 4 ea by the commons to ſtop the carcer of the king's 
- 1 think Wi Tiends, when by their cabals they were endeavouring to dil- 
auch i erb their deliberations, or to ſow diſcord between the two 
dens ouſcs. Beſides that it would have been dangerous as well 
r be WS vj uſt to diſoblige that great city, by whom the charges 


1onarcly 


bun be war were chiefly born, experience had ſhewn, that the 


ies bn WP) bad infallible expedicnts to ſupport their friends in the 
lic) gu ment. The hiſtorians of the two parties are in different 
of "Is — A 2 * 

2% Me Fuments on this ſubject. The king's adherents pretend, 
rs hetore 1 iT ; : 

he reaſon was, © Becauſe divers of the committee, eſpecially the com- 
the gr ere apprehended not to be ſo much the general's friends, as others 


* % 0) W . 3 * * * . . * 2 
bound e . ere delired to be brought in,” and this cauſed ſome piques among them. 
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1 This petition, ſays Whitelock, was ſuſpected by the general's friends, 
nh the , n on toot by his enemies, and jealouſy grew among the grandees of 
« _- 


Alament, p. 88. 
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that in general the Londoners were for the king, and would 
gladly have accepted the peace he was pleaſed to offer them, 
but were over-awed by their magiſtrates, who were almoſt all 
devoted to the parliament. On the contrary, the parlia- 
ment's friends affirm, that the number of Londoners who 
were for the king was far ſhort of that of his enemies, and 
that the commotions now and then in the city, whether to 
demand peace, or to diſturb the parliament's debates, were 
but an effect of the cabals of ſome private perſons, who 
ſecretly adhered to the king, and endeavoured to ſow diſſen- 
tion between the parliament and the city. That this mani- 
feſtly appears in the ill ſucceſs of all their attempts. 

There was in the London petition above- mentioned, ano- 
ther article of no leſs importance. A great many members of 
both houſes, as I have obſerved, had deſerted the parliament, 
before and after the beginning of the war. Some had taken 
this courſe out of affection to the king, and in order to ſerve 
him in his army, others by his expreſs command, ſeveral 
through fear and puniſhment, ſor cndeavouring to force the 
parliament to a peace, and perhaps, ſome to avoid being ex- 
poſed to the outrages of the London mob. By the retreat of 
theſe members, the oppoſite party to the king was become 
ſo ſuperior in both houtes, that no man durſt any longer op- 
pole whatever they thought proper to move. Indeed, it 
would have been very fruitlets, for the king's new friends in 
the parliament to ſtrive to ſupport his intereſt, The king had 
therefore perceived, that his policy in diminiſhing the num- 
ber of members in both houſes, inſtead of being dvantage- 
ous, had on the contrary, proved very prejudicial to him, 
for by that means the reſolutions againit him paſted in par- 
lament with much greater eaſe. His enemies were now 
freed from reſtraint, and met with no farther oppoſition. 
The commons perceiving, that from time to time ſome of 
theſe members returned to London, thought not proper to 
to admit them into the houſe, purſuant to a vote paſled long 
before upon that head. They were apprehenſive, if een 
members were admitted, the king might in time ſend them 
ſo great a number, as would ſuffice to obſtruct their del ber- 
ations. Mean while, to juſtify their refuſal to admit them, 
they ſo managed, that in the petition preſented to thein by 
the common-council of London, was inſerted an article, that 
none of the members who had deſerted the parliament, thould 
be received, without ſatisfaction firſt given to both houſes 
for their future fidelity. In purſuance of this deſire it was 
declared ſoon after, by an ordinance, that ſuch peers as had 
deſerted, or ſhould deſert the parliament, ſhould not be re- 
admitted without the conſent of both houſes ; and that what- 
ſoever member of the houſe of commons had fo offended, or 
ſhould ſo offend hereafter, and adhere to thoſe that were 
levying war againſt the parliament, were and ſhould be ab- 
ſolutely diſabled from fitting in the houſe of commons. By 
this means, ſuch as might intend to return to the parliament 
for the King's ſervice, had ſufficicnt warning, that their ar- 
tice would be without effect. 

(Robert Sidney) earl of Leiceſter, who about this time 
quitted Oxtord, and returned to London, was not of the 
number of thoſe who forſook the king to do him ſervice. He 
had too much reaſon to be diffatisfied with his majeſty, for 
amuſing him two years together, under colour of ſending 
him into Ireland, and for appointing at laſt the marquis of 
Ormond, for lord-licutenant in his room. The earl of Lei— 
ceſter was however ordered into cuſtody at his coming 
to London; but, in all appearance, it was only to ſhew, 
that the new ordinance was intended to be rigorouſly exe- 
cuted. | 

In January 1643-4, the ſtates general of the United Pro- 
vinces, ſent embaſſadors into England, to offer their media- 
tion, which the two houſes made no great account of, know- 
ing what credit the prince of Orange, the king's ſon-in-law, 
had in theſe provinces. Beſides, the embaſſadors, who were 
all ſuppoſed to be the prince of Orange's creatures, refuſed 
to acknowledge the two houſes of Weſtminſter, for the par- 
liament of England. In ſhort, theſe embaſſadors, after ſeve— 
ral journies to Oxford, and attempts to perſuade the parlia- 
ment to accept their mediation, without the previous ac- 
knowledgement required, fully owned the two houſes for 
the parliament of England, and preſented a memorial to of- 
fer their mediation. It muſt be obſerved this was the next day 
after the news of prince Rupert's defeat at Marſton-moor u, 


u On June the 6th, the Dutch embaſſadors addreſſed them;ſclves to the 
two houſes in ſuch terms as were acceptable; and it was reſolved they ſhould 
be admitted to audience, which was done, July the 12th, in each houſe 
apart, Being brought into the houſe of peers, and chairs prepared for 
them, they delivered their embaſſy firſt in French, and then a copy thereof 
in Engliſh, Then they were conducted by the ſerjeant-at-arms, with two 
members, into the houſe of commons: when they came in, the ſpeaker and 


all 
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As they had long delayed this acknowledgement, both houſes 


left them ſome time, in their turn, without any anſwer, be- 
ing willing, doubtleſs, to intimate to them, that this me- 
diation did not appear to them ſufficiently impartial. Where- 
fore the 10th of December, they demanded a public audi— 
ence, which was granted, and in which they offered again 
the mediation of their maſters. Both houſes anſwered, that 
they readily accepted the mediation of the States: but had 
already ſent propoſitions to the king for a treaty of peace, of 
which they were to wait the ſucceſs. That, Moreover the 
two kingdoms of England and Scotland, being united toge- 
ther by a ſolemn covenant, they ſhould do nothing without 
the concurrence of the Scots, which would require ſome 
time. Thus they evaded the offers of the ſtates-general, not 
believing ſuch a mediation could be for their advantage. 

In July it was ordered by the houſe of commons, that the 
fine impoſed by the ſtar-chamber upon Mr. Denzil Holles, 
for his aſſerting the liberties of his country in parliament, 
ſhould be repaid him out of the king's revenue. 

In October, an ordinance of both houſes was publiſhed, 
commanding, that no quarter ſhould be given to any Iriſaman 
taken in arms againſt the parliament. 

In November, the lord Macguire, and Mac Mahone, 
were brought upon their trials. They were apprehended at 
Dublin the very day they were to ſurprize the caſtle, and ſent 
into England, where they had been confined in the Tower 
ever fince, They had found means to break priſon, and 
conceal themſelves in a houſe in London. But untortunately 
hearing a woman crying oyſters in the ſtreet, one of them 
put his head out of window to call her, and was that inſtant 
eſpicd by a ſervant of fir John Clotworthy, who knew him, 
and immediately gave notice to the lieutenant of the Tower. 
They were both ſcized again, and ſhortly after condemned 
and executed . 

Since the famous William Laud archbiſhop of Canterbury 
had been impriſencd at the end of the year 1640, I have 
had but little occaſion to ſpeak of him. It is time now to 
relate the cataſtrophe of his life. He was accuſed by the 
commons of high-treaſon, December the 18th, 1640, and 
thereupon committed to the cuſtody of the Black-rod. The 
26th of February following, the articles of impeachment 
were brought in againſt him, and then he was ſent to the 
Tower. There he remained till October the 23d, 1043, 
when the commons having added ten freſh articles to the 
impeachment, he was ordered by the lords to anſwer the 
zoth of the fame month. It would be too tedious to ſpecity 
all the petitions he preſented, and all the expedicnts his 
council furniſhed him with, to cauſe his ſentence to be de- 
ferred. It ſuffices to ſay, that he gained time till the 11th 
of November, 1644, on which day he ſpoke ſeveral hours 
together in his own defence x. But whether the commons 
were afraid their proofs were not ſufficient for his condem- 
nation, or the delays granted him by the lords, gave them 
cauſe to think, they were inclined to ſave his life, they uſed 
the ſame method as in the caſe of the earl of Strafford, I 
mean a bill of attainder, which paſſed their houſe the ſame 
day the archbiſhop made his defence before the peers, with 
but one diflenting vote. The bill being ſent up to the 
lords, they acquainted the commons at a conference, that 
indeed they found the archbiſhop guilty of the charge as to 
matters of fact, but defired ſome farther ſatisfaction in point 
oi law, whether the matters amounted to treaſon. Where- 


all the members ſtood up in their places uncovered, and the embaſſadors 
Jaluted them as they paſſed by them ; they ſat down in chairs ſet for them, 


1d the members tat down likewiſe; and when the embaſſidors were covered 


he fpeaker and houſe were covered alſo. They made a ſhort ſpeech, of 
the attection of their malte;s to theſe kingdoms, and their deſire to mediate 


an agreement between the king and his parliament ; and after their ſpeech 
ended, they returned with the fame ceremonies as at their coming thither, 
During the time of their being in the houſe, there lay upon the table, in 
their view, forty-cight colours, taken from the king's forces in the battle of 
Marſton-moor. Ruſktiworth, tom. V. p. 716. Whitelock, p. 94. 

„ Hugh Qzge Mac Mahoue was hanged at Tyburn, November 22; and 
the lord Macguire, February 20, 1644-5. Ruſhworth, tom. V. p. 
730. 

* His trial laſted twenty days; beginning March 12, 1643-4, and ending 
July 29. See State=trials, 

Ihe managers at his trial were, Mr. Maynard, Mr. Brown, ſerjeant 
Wild, Mr. Nicholas, for the commons; and his council were, Mr. Herne, 
and Mr. Chute, Ihe ſum of his charge was, That he had traiterouſly en- 
deavoured to ſubvert the fundamental laws and government of the kingdom 
of England, and inſtead thereof, to introduce an arbitrary government. The 
chaplains he deſired to have with him, were Stern, Haywood, and Martin; 
thoſe ſent by the commons, were, Stern, Marſhal, and Palmer. He called 
his laſt ſpeech a ſermon, and began with a text, Heb, xii. 1, 2. In his 
printed defence which he left behind him, he excuſes himſelf in moſt par- 
ticulars, by ſaying, Ihat he was but one of many, who either in council, 
ſtar-chamber, or high-commiſſion, voted illegal things, His diary 'ſhews 
him to be ſuperſtitious, and a regarder of dreams, He was, in the main, a 
learned, ſincere, and zealous man, humble in his private deportment ; but 
withal, hot and indiſcreet, eagerly pur ſuing trifles, as bowing to the com- 


* 
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ſ 
upon the commons communicated to them the reaſong — 
whereby they pretended to prove him guilty of that crime © (ary 
Upon which the lords, the 4th of January, paſſed the 11 be th 
ot attainder, whereby it was ordained, he ſhould ſuffer den reeat 
as in caſes of high-treaſon, and, on the 6th, both hof; they 
ordered he ſhould be executed the 1oth. On the 5th, the have 
lords at a conference informed the commons of a pardon 10 Jurin 
the archbiſhop from the king, dated the 12th of April, 16,. king” 
but it was over-ruled and rejected. The ſame day, the much 
archbiſhop ſeeing there was no remedy, petitioned the lard; cere C 
that the manner of his exccution might be changed to *. reſolv 
heading. He dehred alſo, that ſome of his Chaplains miphe meant 
be permitted to be with him before and at his death. J be offeret 
lords very readily granted his two requeſts, but the commy; oint 
refuſed both, and ſent him two miniſters whom he did no- Lori 
aſk for, with one of thoſe he defired. The next day he Tſe 
preſented a ſecond petition to be beheaded, ſetting fort, tage ü 
that he was a divine, biſhop, privy-counlcllor, and beet; tively, 


whereupon the commons were at length prevailed wi; © They | 
When he was upon the ſcaffold, he made a pretty lo ated 
ſpeech, wherein, among other things, he inſinuated, th | Dur 
he ſuffered for not forſaking the temple of God, to folg negoti: 
the bleatings of Jeroboam's calves, ailuding to the ſchin by the 


of the preſbyterians. He ſaid, —** He had ranfacked eve; ter t. 
. g * after t 
corner of his heart, and thanked God, he had not found ant him tl 
fins there deſerving death, by the known laws of the land mer 
The king had been traduced by ſome for labouring to bung ,vifion 
. . "= . 5 
in popery, but, upon his conſcience, he knew him to be x perſons 
tree trom ſuch a charge as any man living, and held hin C the 
to be as ſound a proteſtant, according ty the religion eſtabliſh. were | 


ed by law, as any perſon in the kingdom. He proteſted he accepte 
never endeavoured the ſubverſion of the laws ot the calm, W Oxford 
nor never any change of the proteltant religion, into popifh | 


e i firſt aut 
ſuperſtition. He had never been an enemy to parliament, over 
but did indeed diſlike the miſgovernment of one or two,” * on! 
After he had prayed, the exccutioner did his office at one king re 
blow. His friends were permitted to take his body, and X 
We + | . „ dchußß much: 
bury it in Alhallows-Barking church. Such was the end d the two 
J ; * - i v 
this famous prelate, who, let his favourers ſay what the them f 
pleaſe, was one of the chief authors of the troubles tha... ; 

. f miſtake! 
aftlicted England: firſt, by ſupporting with all his power the Moe amd 
| - : : - 5 101 
arbitrary principles, which the court trove for ſeveral year told the 
to eſtablith : ſecondly, by a too rigid obſervance of trill-s in Mont 
the divine ſervice, and by compelling every one to conform at Oxfo 


thereto. All that can be ſaid in his favour, is, that he be— + 
lieved in his own conſcience, this rigidneſs was necetlary ?, ROD 
The ſame day the lords paſted the bill of attainder againk 
the archbiſaop, they paſſed likewiſe an ordinance, that t 
| 


miſſione 
indiſpoſ 


r „ in preſe 
Book of Common- Prayer thould be laid afide, and the 3 py 
rectory eſtabliſhed, which had been framed by the aflembl wn 
of divines. Hereby the church of England was rendered by , 


1 
LW 
. 
' 
> 
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public authority, completely preſbyter ian, to the great ſatis 2693 ua] 
taction of the Scots, and many of the principal members « of bh BY 
both houſes. This was an ill preparative for the peace whic 3 «Sg 
was now negociating, and of which I have deferred to ſpeik 1 ; 
hitherto, that the narration might not be interrupted... e 

The king, as hath been often ſeen, ſent meſſage vp 3 bop 


meſſage to the two houſes, with overtures of peace; and 
no doubt, he would have granted it very willingly, had the 
been as ready to receive it in his ſenſe. But they perfect 


jeſty's pr 
be witho 


„oo 
knew what they were to underſtand by the word fe. Tag 
Beſides, at the very time the king offered to treat with b enn 

together, 


munion- table, ſports on the lord's day, &c. Ruſhworth, Burnet, Nh be fit for 
lock. Among other works of piety and magniſicence, this great pal pon the 
late built a court at St. John's college Onan: procued King Charles to Wlitreaty 
to the clergy in Ireland all the iwpropriations then remaining in the ce Matter g 
lettled the unpropriation of Cudiden on the b:thopric of Oxon: ger 6 1 "ng Why 
mendams annexed to the biſhoprics of the new foundation: obtained Mwer, 
ample charters for the univeriii. s of Oxford and Dublin, and regubted bY name 
Wable, th. 
3 


ſtatutes of the former: founded an Arabic lecture at Oxtord, and an no 
in Reading: ſet up a Greek preis i Landon, &c. He deligned other g 
things, of which ice an account in Kuſtrxorth, tom. II. p. 74, 75: 
The tranflator has received in 1 letter, the following remarks on this fal 
archbiſhop: the author of the letter thinks R apin worthy of animadhett 
for ſceming to grant (in his character, above,) moſt of the tine 112106 
eribed to him by his admirers, namely wiſdom, learning, and good * 
« For (continues he) unleſs giving a ſeries of the rBoſt violent and (YT 
cal counſels, be a proof of witdom, it does not appear, wherein his We 
conſiſted. Some learning indeed he had, with a good ſhare of iche 
nity, languages, and antiquities, But theſe of theniielves, are but ver) * 
der accomplithments, altording the mind the ſhew, rather than the ſubün 
of knowledge, and tending more to fortify men in their prejudices, tl 
enlarge their underfianding. Aud for his coad ſente, let his own WO 
in the ſtar-chamber remain as Eve laſting Proots' of it; particulath 15 a 
ment to excuſe the painter for repreſenting God like an old mar, © 
from his being called“ The ancient of re.“ Examine either his «ae 
tpecches, and there can hardly*be found any thing that looks like gel, 
or even common diſcretion. His own diary (however barbarous it F 
publiſh it) ſhews him a man of a very meal genius, a bigot, aud 39 
thulialt.“ . . 10 
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bouſes, he carefully avoided uſing any term that might in- 
mate his owning them to be a parliament. It was neceſ- 
cry therefore, it they deſired to treat with him, either that 
be ſhould expreſsly acknowledge them, or that they ſhould 
eat as private perſons without authority, But ſuppoſing 
they could have reſolyed to do fo, what would ſuch a treaty 
have ſignified ? This was the pretence uſed by both houſes, 
luring the campaign of the year 1644, not to anſwer the 
king's invitations. Mean while, as the king talked very 
much of his frequent offers to perſuade the people of his ſin- 
-ore deſire of peace, and of the refuſal of both houſes, they 
reſolved to oblige him to explain more clearly, what he 
meant by peace, that the people might examine whether he 
offered ſufficient ſecurity, For, as I ſaid, this was the only 
gint in queſtion. The treaty at Oxford, where two pro- 
no: WWF poſitions only were debated, not having fully cleared this 
he matter, the two houſes thought it would be tor their advan- 
+, WW tage to induce the king, by a ſecond treaty, to declare. poſi- 
1; WW tively, that he would give no other ſecurity than his bare word. 
ih, W They hoped this would ſuffice to efface the impteſſions his re- 
Ong neated offers might have made on the mins of the people. 
ht! During the campaign, it was no proper ſcaſon for ſuch a 
los W negotiation, by reaſon of the variety of accidents produced 
aun MW by the war. It was not till November the 2oth, two days 
verr after the king's return to Oxford, that the two houles ſent 
bim the propoſitions, which had been prepared in the ſum— 
and. WF mer. They had ſent to defire a ſafe- conduct for their com- 
ring miſfioners, which the king had granted but as to private 
e 5 W perſons, without one word to denote his conſidering them 
bim as the parliament's commiſſioners. Though the two houſes 
lith. were by no means pleaſed with ſuch a fate-conduct, they 
d he accepted it however, and their commiſſioners repaired to 
calm, Oxford, where the king arrived the day before . At the 
op WW bra audience, the king aſked them,“ Whether they had 
poser to treat ?” they anſwered, “ No; their commiſſion 
0, Las only to receive his majeſty's anſwer in writing.” The 
ode king replied, © Then a letter-carrier might have done as 
much as you.” In all appearance, he had expected, that 
4 OW the two houſes would treat with him, without his owning 
nf them for the parliament of England, in which he was much 
tag miſtaken. He heard the propoſitions rcad with great atten- 
ez ton and patience, and then receiving them from their hands, 
Jes old them, he would give them his anſwer. 

Montague Bartu earl of Lindſey, who was with the king 
at Oxford, having ſent his compliments to Holles and White. 
: lock, they two, with the conſent of the reſt of the com- 
J wiſmoners, returned his civility by a viſit. They found him 


auß indiſpoſed, and in his bed; but he received them however, 
ot 8 in preſence of ſeveral lords who were in his room. Pre— 
7 "WW {ently after, the King came in, and had a long conference 


ih them. He told them, “ He knew that they were both 
deſirous of a peace, and wiſhed, that all the reſt of the 


„ Wmembers were of their opinion; and therefore, ſays he, out 
ve" We of the confidence I have of you two, I aſk your advice, what 
ß eon er will be beſt for me to give at this time to your pro- 
11" Wpofitions, which may probably further ſuch a peace, as all 

eood men defire?” Whitelock anſwered, ©* The beſt and. 
3 * moſt ſatisfactory anſwer, I humbly believe, would be your ma- 
z aw 


„ WIcfty's preſence with your parliament, and which I hope might 
ebe without danger to you.” The king, perceiving they did 
not care to ſpeak their minds before ſo much company, ſaid, 


| na k . . 

h \ ] defire you two to go into the next room, confer a little 
together, and ſet down in writing what you apprehend may 

be fir for me to return in anſwer to your meſſage.” Where- 

"IS | 


Wpon they withdrew into another room, and, by Holles's 
Witreaty, Whitelock wrote down what was their ſenſe in this 
Water, and what might be fit for the ſubſtance of the king's 
Wniwer, But this he did not in his uſual hand, and without 
Day name to it, The paper thus written being left upon the 
Bable, the king went in, and took it up immediately. No 


Ihe propoſitions having been prepared by the committee of both king- 
Fs, and approved of by both houſes, the commiſſioners were appointed, 
wu for the peers, the earl of Denbigh, and the lord Maynard ; for the 
rmons, Mr, Pierpoint, Mr. Holles, Mr. Whitelock, and the lord Wen— 
Den; and for Scotland, the lord Maitland, fir Charles Erſkihe, and Mr, 
4 aclay, Whitelock, p. 111. 

\apin has committed ſome miſtakes in his account of this matter, par- 
harly he makes the paper to be written by Holles ; but they are correct- 
* the tranflation, with ſome ſmall additions from Whitelock's Memo— 
* which, though mentioned here and elſewhere by the author, he never 
ul as quoted in Ruſhworth, | 

5 p utelock, in his ſpeech to the houſe, when accuſed by the lord Sa- 
„ the king preſſed very much the unreaſonableneſs of the propoſi- 
batieularly thoſe concerning religion and the militia ; but he was told, 
1 2 _- he would grant them, it would be in vain to treat of any peace, 
= 19% | 

2 Wr. told them, 40 What is the an{wer to you, who are but to garry 
Wind; and if I fend the ſong of Robin Hood and Little John, you 


Neu 
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perſon was preſent, neither did the king admit any others 
to hear the diſcourſe which paſſed between him and them. 
It cannot be denied, it was very extraordinary for theſe 
commiſſioners to confer in private with the king, unknown 
to their colleagues, to whom they imparted nothing of what 
had paſſed between the king and them. [ 1644-5] According- 
ly, ſhortly after, the lord Savile, now made carl of Suſſex, who 
was in the carl of Lindſcy's room when the king came in, and 
who returned afterwards to the parliament, accuſed them 
publicly of having held private conferences with the king. 
But as he was not able to prove what he advanced, the thing 
reſted there. What I have been ſaying remained a ſecret, 
till Whitelock publiſhed it in his Memorials, and even there 
we do not find the contents of the paper written with his 
own hand. But however, it is not impoſſible to vindicate 
theſe two commitſoners, who having, doubtleſs, ſome know- 
ledge of the plot that was now contriving, and of which I 
ſhall ſpeak hereafter, wiſhed that a peace might be conclu- 
ded before the plot was executed. In all appearance, they 
adviſed the king, in order to promote a peace, to grant the 
parliament certain articles, otherwiſe they foreſaw peace 
would be impoſſible ,; but the king thought not fit to follow 
the!r advice b. 

The next day the king ſent his anſwer ſealed up to the 
commiſſioners; but they refuſed to receive ir, unleſs they 
had a copy of it. The king denied it ſome time ©, at laſt 
gave them a copy. The ſubſtance of it was only to de- 
mand a ſafe- conduct for the duke of Lenox and the earl of 
Southampton, to carry his anſwer to the propoſitions. As 
this anſwer was not directed to any perſon, nor the parlia- 
ment ſo much as named in it, the commiſhoners made ſome 
ſcruple ro receive it. They were prevailed with however, 
on the ſuppoſition, that the two houſes would be at liberty 
to make what ule of it they pleaſed. This paper being read 
at a conference of both houſes, the exceptions againit the 
form and want of directions were warmly debated; but ar 
laſt, it was carried to lay afide all objections, and ordered 
that the earl of Effex ſhould write to prince Rupert to this 
effect: That it his majeſty will ſend to the parliament of 
England aſſembled at Weſtminſter, and to the commiilfiorers 
of the Kinguom of Scotland, they woul! with all rcadinets 
grant a ſate-conduct for the duke of R'cumond aud the earl 
of Southampton.“ The king was ex*: 2mely loth to clo this; 
but the affair being debated in his council, none op ofed it 
but himſelf. Neverthelcis he could not be prevailed with, 
till after he was furniſhed with this expedient, to make a 
proteſtation againſt it in pr. vate, which ſhould be recorded, 
After that, prince Rupert's anſwer being worded as both 
houſes defired, the ſafe- conduct was ſent to Oxford. 

The two lords, ſent from the King, being come to London, 
delivered the king's anſwer to both houſes , dated the 13th 
of December, containing only, 'That whereas he found it 
very difficult to return a poſitive anſwer, betore a full debate, 
to their propoſitions, if the tuo houſes would appoint com- 
miſſioners, he would nominate the like number to treat 
with them at any place that ſhould be agreed on. As the 
king thought a common-letter carrier might have done the 
office of the commiſſioners, who brought the propoſitions, 
ſo it might be aſked, where was the neceſſity of tending two 
of the principal men of his court and council, to carry 11:5 
anſwer to both houſes. But, in all appearance, the king's 
aim was to get information, by means of theſe two lords 
and his friends in London, of fome things which he was not 
fully acquainted with ©. However this be, not to dwell too 
long upon preliminaries, the particulars wacreof are not ab- 
ſolutely neceflary, it ſuffices to ſay, that the following arti- 
cles were agreed on: That the commiſhoners ot both parties 
ſhould meet at Uxbridge : that the conferences thou.d be- 
gin the zoth of January 1644-5, and ſhould. laſt twenty 
days: that the propoſitions, as well on the king's as the 


muſt carry it ? This, and other paſſages there were, which ſhewed the 
king to be then in no good humour, and it wae wondered at, ſince the dit- 
obliging the commiſſioners could be of no advantage to the king. White= 
lock, p. 114, 115. 

4 The houſes were ſomewhat at a loſs about the manner of their deliver- 
ing their meſſage, as it was directed to the Scotch commiſſioners, as well as 
to the parliament. But at laſt it was reſolved, that their 1ec-piion ſhould 
be by a committee of fourteen lords, and twenty-eight commone:s, and the 
Scotch coinmiſſioners, in the painted chamber. Ruſhworth, tom. 5. p. 790. 

Had Rapin ſeen Whitelock's Memorials, he would have found his con- 
jecture confirmed. He jays, both houſes defied of the duke of Richn.ond, 
and the earl of Southampton, a liſt of their retinue, to the end no atirorit 
might be oftered to them, but chiefly to diſcover ſuch as came to town with 
theſe lords, under pretence of being of their retinue, when they were not, 
but came to do ill offices to the parliament. Whitclock ſays, they were + 
villy treated, whereas at Oxford, he arid the reſt had. been ſcurvi'y uſed, 
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parliament's ſide, ſhould be reduced to theſe three heads, 
religion, the militia, and Ireland: that religion ſhould be 
treated upon, three days together; then the militia three 
days more ; and after that, Ireland, as many ; which done, 
the affairs of religion ſhould be reſumed for three days ; then 
the buſineſs of the militia; and laſtly, Ireland for the ſame 
time. The king's commiſſioners were, the duke of Rich- 
mond, the marquis of Hertford, the earl of Southampton, 
the earl of Kingſton, the earl of Chicheſter, and eleven others, 


among whom was fir Edward Hyde chancellor of the ex- 


chequer, afterwards earl of Clarendon f. Thoſe for the par- 
liament were twelve in number, the chief whereof were the 
earls of Northumberland, Pembroke, Saliſbury, aud Den- 
bigh®; and for Scotland the principal were, the earl of 
Lowdon lord-chancellor of Scotland, and the marquis of 
Argyle h. I intend not to relate the .particulars of this ne- 
gotiation, which was tranſacted by papers and anſwers in 
writitg, but thall content myſelf with mentioning the prin- 
cipal matters. The King's propoſitions were in ſubſtance the 
ſame with thoſe he had given at Oxford, without any alte- 
ration as to the ſenſe. The parliament's were not much dif- 
ferent from the Oxford ones, but more large and full, and 
therofore I think it proper to inſert them. 


The propoſitions of the parliament, and Scotch commiſſioners. 


f. THAT. all oaths, declarations and proclamations, 
againſt both or either of the houſes of parliament of England, 
and the late convention of eſtates in Scotland, be declared 
null, nd ſupprefled. 

II. That his majeſty may be pleaſed to ſwear and ſign 
the late ſolemn league and covenant, and that an act of par- 
liament be patled, for enjoining the taking thereof by all the 
ſubjects of the three kingdoms. 

„% III. That the bill be paſted for the utter aboliſhing and 
taking away of all archbiſhops, biſhops, &c. and the reſt of 
the hierarchy, out of the churches of England and Ircland, 
and dominion of Wales, with ſuch alterations concerning 
the eſtates of prelates, as ſhall agree with the articles of the 
late treaty, of the date at E linburgh, the 29th of November 
1643, and joint declaration of both Kingdoms. 

„ TV, That the ordinance concerning the calling and 
ſitting of the aſſembly of divines, be confirmed by act of 
parliament. 6 

« V, That reformation of religion, according to the co- 
venant, be ſettled by act of parliament, in ſuch manner as 
both houſes ſhall agree upon, after conſultation had with 
the aflembly of divines; and foraſmuch as both Kingdoms 
are mutually obliged by the ſaid covenant, to endeavour the 
nearcſt conjunction and untforinity in matters of religion, that 
ſuch unity and uniformity in religion, according to the cove- 
nant, as after confultation had with the divines of both king— 
doms, now aflembled, ſhall be jointly agreed upon by both 
houſes of the parliament of England, and by the church and 
kingdom of Scotland, be confirmed by acts of parliament of 
both kingdoms reſpectively, 

«© VI, That for the more effectual diſabling Jeſuits, prieſts, 
papiſts, and popiſh recuſants, from diſturbing the ſtates, and 
cluding the laws, and for the better diſcovering and ſpeedy 
conviction of recuſants, an oath be eftabliſhed by act of par- 
liament, to be adminiſtered to them; and refuſing the ſaid 
oath, being tendered in ſuch manner as ſhall be appointed by 
the ſaid act, to be futficient conviction in law of recuſancy. 

«© VII. An act of parliament for education of the children 
of papiſts by proteſtants in the proteſtant religion. 

«© VIII. An act for the true levying of the penalties a- 

ainſt them. 

«© iX. That an act be paſſed in parliament, whereby the 
practices of papiſts againſt the ſtate may be prevented, and 
the laws againſt them duly executed, and a ſtricter courſe 
taken to prevent the ſaying or hearing of maſs in the court, 
or any other part of the kingdom. 

«© X. The like for the kingdom of Scotland, concerning 
the four laſt preceding propoſitions. | 

« XI. That the king do give his royal aſſent, 

« 1, To an act for the due obſervation of the Lord's 
day. 

% 2, And to the bill for the ſuppreſſion of innovations in 
the worſhip of God. 

« 3. And to the bill againſt the enjoying of pluralities and 
non-rchdency. | 


t The other ten were, the lords Capel, Seymour, Hatton, and Culpep- 
per; ſecretary Nicholas, fir Richard Lane, fir Orlando Bridgeman, tir 
Thomas Gardiner, Mr. John Afbburnhum, Mr. Jeoffery Palmer; with 
Di. Stewart, Di. Laney, ant -acldon, for religious affairs, 

Thc other gut were, the lord viicount Wenman, Denzil Holles, 
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6 4. And to the following acts, for the reforming and 
regulating of both univerſities, of the colleges of Weſtmig. 
ſter, Wincheſter, and Eaton. 

*© 5. For the ſuppreſſion of Interludes and ſtage-plays, 

* 6. For the taking the accounts of the kingdom. 

7. For relief of fick and maimed ſoldiers, and of poor 
widows and children of ſoldiers. | 

8. For raiſing of monies, for the payment and ſatisfying 

Ving 


the public debts and damages of the kingdom. 


„ 9. For taking away the court of wards and liverics 
&c. b 

** 10, For the taking away all tenures by homage, and 20 
fines, licenſes, ſeiſures, and pardons for alienation : an th 
his majeſty will pleaſe to accepr, in recompence hercof, one 
hundred thouſand pounds per annum; 

And give aflurance of his conſenting in the parliament 
of Scotland, to an act ratifying the acts of convention of the 
eſtates of Scotland, called by the council and conſervatory of 
peace, and the commiſſioners for the common burdens, and 
aſſembled the 22d day of June 1643, and ſeveral tim ; 
continued ſince. | 


«© 1. That the perſons who ſhall expect no pardon, |; 
only thcle following, Rupert and Maurice, count palatine 
of the Rhine, James earl of Derby, John earl of Brigo! 
William earl of Newcaftle, Francis lord Cottington, John 
lord Pawlet, George lord Digby, Edward lord Littl:ton 
William Laud archbiſhop. of Canterbury, Matthew Wrey 
biſhop of dy, fir Robert Heath, knight, &c. and all ſuch 
others, as being proceſſed by the eltates for treaſon, ſhall be 
condemned before the act of oblivion be palled. 

*© 2. All papiſts and popiſh rccuſants, who have been, are, 
or ſhall be actually in arms, or voluntarily aſſiſting againſt the 
parliaments or ellates of either kingdom, 

3. All perſons who have had any hand in the plotting, 
deſigning, or afhſting the rebellion in Ireland, 

4. That the members of either houſe of parliament, who 
have deſerted the parliament, and concurted in the votes at 
Oxtord, may be removed from his majeſty's counſels, and be 
reſtrained from coming within the verge of the court, and 
that they may not, without the conſent of both kingdoms, 
bear any office, or have any employment concerning the ſtate 
or common- wealth. 

*© 5. That by act of parliament, all judges and officers 
towards the law common or civil; and likewiſe all bithops, 
clergymen, and other eccleſiaſtical perſons, who have de- 
ſerted the parliament, ſhall not be capable of any preierment 
or employment. 

N. B. Then follow ſeveral articles regulating the confiſca- 
tion of the goods, and the fines of ſuch delinquents as were 
not actually excepted in the pardon. 

XII. That an act be paffed, whereby the debts of the 
kingdom, and the perions of delinquents, and the value of 
their eſtates may be known; and appointing in what manner 
the coniiſcutions above-mentioned may be levicd, 

XIII. That an act be paſied in the parliament of both 
kingdoms reſpectively, for confirmation of the treaties patled 
betwixt the two kingdoms. 

** XIV. That an act of parliament be pafled, to make void 
the ceſſation of Ireland, and to ſettle the proſecution of the 
war in that kingdom. 

* XV. That an act be paſſed in the parliament of both 
kingdoms reſpectively, for eſtabliſhing the joint declaration 
of both kingdoms, bearing date the zoth of January 1643: 

„XVI. That by act of parliament, the ſubjects of the 
kingdom of England may be appointed to be armed, trained, 
and diſciplined in ſuch manner as both houſes thall think it; 
the like for the kingdom of Scotland. 

XVII. That an act of parliament be paſſed, for the ſet- 
tling the admiralty and forces at ſea, and for the raiſing d. 
ſuch monies for maintenance of the ſaid forces, and of the 
navy, as both houſes of parliament ſhould think fit; the lik 
for the kingdom of Scotland. 

XVIII. And an act for the ſettling of all forces both by 
ſea and land, in commiſſioners, to be nominated by both 
houſes of parliament. ; 

N. B. Here follow the powers which thoſe commiſfione!s 
were to have. 

” That the commiſhoners of both kingdoms may meet 5 
a joint-committee, 1. To preſerve the peace betwixt the 
kingdoms, 2. To prevent the violation of the articles ct 


Villiam Pierepoint, fir Henry Vane, jun, Oliver St. John, Bulitro0s 
Whitelock, John Crew, Edmund Pridraux. © 

The other Scotch commiſſioners were, the lords Maitland and Palme 
rino, Johnſon, Erikine, Dundas, Smith, Kennedy, Barclay, together una 
Mr. Alexander Henderſon. os ; EY; 
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ace. 3. To raiſe and join the forces of both Kingdoms, to 
-efiſt all foreign invaſion. 4. To order the war of Ircland. 

% XIX. That his majeſty give his aflent to what the two 
kingdoms ſhall agree upon, in proſecution of the articles of 
the large treaty, which are not yet finiſhed. 

« XX. That all peers, made fince the day that Edward 
lord Littleton, then lord-keeper of the great-ſeal, deſerted 
the parliament, and that the faid great-ſeal was conveyed 
away, being the 21ſt day of May 1642, and who ſhall here- 
after be made, ſhail not fit or vote in the parliament of Eng- 
und, without conſent of both houſes. 

« XXI. That the deputy, or chief governor, or other 
yernors of Ireland, as alſo all the great officers of the 
crown of England, be nominated by both houſes of parlia- 
ment. b 8 

« XXII. That the education of his majeſty's children 
be in the proteſtant religion, and that their tutors and go- 
vernors be choſen by the parliaments of both kingdoms. 
And that if they be male, they be married to ſuch only as 
ice of the proteſtant religion; if they be females, they may 
not be married but with the advice and content of both par- 
laments. | 

„XXIII. That bis majeſty will give his royal aſſent to 
ſuch ways and means as the parlia ents of both Kingdoms 
ſhall think fitting, for the uniting the proteſtant princes, and 
for the entire reſtitution of Charles Lodwick Prince elector 
palatine, tO his el<Ctoral dignity, and do minions, provided 
that this extend not to prince Rupert, or prince Maurice, or 
the children of either of them. 

« XXIV. That by act of parliament the concluding of 
23ce or war with foreign princes and ſtates, be wita advice 
and conſent of both parhaments. 

« XXV. That an act of oblivion be paſſed in the parlia- 
ments of both kinzdoms reſpectively, relative to the qualifi— 
ditions in the propoſitions atoreſaid. 

« XXVI. That the members of both houſes of parliament, 
or others, who, have, during this parliament, been put out 
of any place or office, for adhcring to the parliament, may 
either be reſtored thereunto, or otherwite have recompence 
for the ſame. 

« XXVII. That the armies may be diſbanded, at ſuch 
time and in ſuch manner, as ſhall be agrecd upon by the par— 
laments of both kingdoms. 

« XXVIII. That an act be paſſed, for the granting and 
confirming of the charters, cuſtoms, &c. of the city of Lon- 
don, notwithſtanding any nonuſer, miſuſer, or abufer. That 
the militia of the city of London, and of the pariſhes with- 
out, may be in the ordering and government of the lord mayor, 
aldermen, and common-council. 

That the Tower of London may be in the government of 
the city of London, and the chief officer and governor there- 
of from time to time be nominated and. removeable by the 
common-council, 

That the citizens or forces of London ſhall not be drawn 
out of the city into any other parts of the kingdom, without 
their own conſent, and that the drawing of their forces into 
other parts of the kingdom 1n theſe diftracted times, may not 
be drawn into examples for the future. 

* And for prevention of inconveniences, which may hap- 
pin by the long intermiſſion of common-councils, it is de- 
lired, that there be an act, that all by-laws and ordinances 
arcady made, or hereafter to be made, by the lord mayor, 
adermen, and common council, touching the calling, con- 
ünuing, and regulating of the fame, ſhall be as effectual in 
law, as if the ſame were particularly enacted by the autho- 
ity of parliament. And that the lord mayor, aldermen and 
common-council may add to, or repeal the ſaid ordinances 
bon time to time, as they ſhall ſee cauſe. 

That ſuch other propoſitions as ſhall be made for the 
| Ctr for their farther ſafety, welfare, and government, and 

ball be approved of by both houſes of parliament, may be 
| Eranted and confirmed by act of parliament,” 

lf, after the reading of theſe propoſitions, it ſhould be in- 
| ured what authority the two houſes intended to leave the 


1 


| © Uicover it. They pretended, as it evidently appears, to 


zue him on! an empty title, and inveſt themſelves with 
ue lovereignty, and that, not by artifice, but openly and 
| iT — : : 

A Upon the entrance into the debate of religion, Dr, Stewart ſpoke againſt 
| enn government, and for epiſcopal, „ns he alleged to be jure di- 
„ . Henderſon anſwered him, and atlerted, that epiſcopacy was not 
* Zeig the word of God as preſbytecy, which he urged to be jure di- 
1 ereupon the mirquis of Hertford tpoke to this effect: “ My lords, 
1 much fd concerning church-govertnnent m the general ; the reverend 
I king's part attic mn, that epiſcopacy is jure divino; the reve» 
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zug, ſuppoſing he had accepted them, it would be difficult 
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publicly. Their principle was, that the king, having ren- 
dered himſelf unworthy, by the breach of his oaths, and of 
the truſt repoſed in him by the people, to hold the reins of 
the government, the ſupreme authority was to return to its 
original fountain, that 1s, to the people, repreſented by the 
two houſes. Accordingly they did not pretend that the juſ- 
tice or injuſtice of theſe propoſitions ſhould be debated in the 
treaty of Uxbridge ; for it would have been ridiculous to aſ— 
ſign but twenty days for ſuch an examination; but they gave 
them as conditions from which they would not depart, and 
which the King was to embrace or reject. For this reaſon, 
the King's commillioners endeavoured in vain to enter into a 
diſcuſhon of the propofitions. All they gained by that was, 
that the parliament's commiſſioners offered to demonſtrate 
by word of mouth, in private conferences, that the propo— 
fitions were very juſt. After that, pretending to have urged 
ſatisfactory arguments, they coldly demanded their atlent, 
though the king's commiſſioners were far from being con- 
vinced by the reaſons alleged to them. This method of 
proceeding baflled the king's commiſſioners, who had pre- 
pared many arguments, objections, and difliculties againit 
the propoſitions, and determined to find fault with every ex- 
preſſion. For, after all, the king was no more defirous of 
a peace than the two houſes, as will preſently appesr, and 
indeed it was almoſt unpollible, confiderivg the contraricty 
between the principles on which the two founded 
their reſpective rights. To ſay all in one word, the parlia— 
ment's commiſſioners departcd not from one tittle of what was 
contained in the propoſitions. 
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In the firſt place, as to religion, the need both houſes 
ſtood in of Scotland, and the covenant made between the 
two nations, allowed them not to queſtion the juſtice of 
that covenant, which had n+» been ſworn to in both king- 
doms. Accordingly it may »e aſfirmed, their com:miſſioncis 
detended this article very ill. For, to prove the neceſſity of 
the alterations made in religion, and in the diſcipline of the 
church, the confirmation whereof they demanded, the beſt 
argument they alleged was the covenant itſelf. It is true, 
in ſome conferences their miniſters were ordered to ſpeak, 
and endeavour. to ſhow that epiſcopacy was not jure divino. 
But this did not prove the abſolute neceflity of deſtroying it 
in England. All their reaſonings were built upon the pre- 
tended miſchieſs it had occationed. But when the king's 
commiſſioners propoſed to ſuffer epiſccpacy to remain, and 10 
reform the abuſes thercof, the reatons alleged by thoſe of the 
parliament not to agree to it were extremely weak“. 

For the militia, an article which included the ordering of 
the forces of the kingdom, the cuſtody of places, the no- 
mination to great poſts, &c, the parliament coal not de 
part from it, without owning, they were making war very 
wrongtully, fince they pretended to do it, but in order to 
obtain ſuch ſecurities, as they believed they had a right to 
demand, If by a treaty, they ſhould have accepted the 
king's word as ſufficient ſecurity, every one wou'd have per- 
ceived they might have avoided the war, by accepting that 
ſecurity which the king had always offered before the breach. 
It mult however be confeſſed, this article might very juſtly 
have been deemed a proper ſubject for a treaty. Bur the 
parliament ſeems to have firmly adhered to the article of the 
militia, only to lay invincible obſtacles to a peace. For 
it may be affirmed, that neither party deſired peace, unleſs 
greater advantages could be procured by a treaty than by 
arms, 

As for Ireland, the two houſes thought they had upon 
this article ſo great an advantage, that they were glad to ex- 
pole the king to give ill reaſons in his defence. Ir is there- 
tore certain, it was not properly with deſign to m+ke peace 
that the two houſes ſent their commiſſioners to Uxbridge, 
Their ſole aim was, to Tet their party ſee, they were deter. 
mined to ſupport the alterations they had made in religion, 
and the eſtabliſhment of preſbyterianitm : to ſhew the pub- 
lic, the king, when he ſo frequently offered peace, offered 
only a peace very deſtructive and dangerous to the nation: 
laſtly, to confirm the people in their ſuſpicions, that the 
king did not proceed as he ought in the affairs of Ireland. 

The king. on his part, was no wore inclin-d to ſeek ex— 
pedients for a peace than the two houſes. If he ſent his 
commiſſioners to Uxbridge, it was, firſt, becauſe having ſo 


rend miniſters of the other part do affirm, that preſbytery is jure divino : for 
my part, I think that neither the one nor the ether, ror any government 
whatſoever, is jure divino ; and I deſite we may leave this argument, and 
proceed to debate upon the particular propoſals. The earl of Pembroke, 
lays Whitelock, and many of the commit”. ners, were of the ſame judgments 
Whitelock. p. 128. 
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often expreſſed his carneſt deſire to treat, he could not de- 
cently recede, when he was, as I may ſay, taken at his 
word. Secondly, he knew, it had been moved in the par- 
liament to purſue the war more A ora than ever, and 
that in order to do it with greater ſucceſs, ſuch alterations 
in the army were contriving, as could not but be diſadvan- 
tageous to him. He hoped therefore by means of the treaty 
of Uxbridge, to retard the execution of that project, as well 
as the parliament's preparations. Thirdly, he did not quel- 
tion, but the unreaſonable demands of both houſes would 
produce a good effect for him in the minds of the people, 
becauſe they would clearly fee, that the parliament's aim 
was to deſtroy entirely the worſhip of the church of Eng- 
land, practiſed ever fince the retormation ; to aſſume to 
themſclves the ſovereignty under colour of curbing the power 
of the crown; and, in a word, to change the conſtitution 
of the government in church and ſtate. But though he had 
conſented to treat of the parliament's propoſitions, he was 
however reſolved never to conſent to the abolition of epiſco- 
'acy, or diminution of the regal authority, nor to deprive 
himelf of the aid he expected to receive from Ireland, by a 
peace with the rebels, unleſs he was firſt ſure of peace in 
England. . 
What has been advanced concerning the little inclination 
of both parties to peace, wants no proof with reſpect to the 
parliament. Their propofitions, the proceedings of their 
commilfioners, and the ſhort ſpace they alligned for the 
treaty, are clear evidences of it. As for the king, there are 
ſtill more convincing proofs. Firſt, there is not the leaſt 
likelihood, that in his fituation, it he had really and ſin— 
ccrely reſolved to labour for peace, he would have been 
willing, I won't ſay to accept, but even to liſten to propoſi— 
tions, which tended to leave him only the empty title of 
king, and to deprive him wholly of the excerciſe of the royal 
power. Had he been priſoner in the hands of the parlia— 
ment, harder terms could ſcarce have been propoſed to him. 
And indeed, when that misfortune befel him afterwards, 
the parliament made very little additions to theſe terms pro- 
poſed to him at Uxbridge, when he was yet able to detend 
himſelf. Secondly, the intentions I aſcribe to the king, 
with regard to peace, are proved by ſeveral papers found in 
his cabinet in the battle of Naſeby, tought a few months 
after, and which the parliament ordered to be printed and 
publiſhed. I ſhall give here ſome extracts of them, becaule 
they relate to the treaty at Uxbridge, of which I am now 
ſpeaking. I own, it is not impoſſible, theſe papers may 
have bcen curtailed or forged by the publiſhers. 
poſſibility, without other proofs, would not be ſufficient 
to take away all credit from theſe papers, the originals 
whereof the parliament boaſted to have in their hands. 
Beſides, the impartial reader can find nothing in them con- 
frary to the genius and character of Charles I. or to the ſtate 


of his aFairs. 
Directions for my Uxbridge commiſſioners. 


Firſt, concerning religion. 

© IN this, the government of the church (as I ſuppoſe) 
will be the chief queſtion, wherein two things are to be con- 
fidered, conſcience and policy. 

„ For the firſt, I muſt declare unto you, that I cannot 
yield to the change of the government by biſhops, not only 
as I fully concur with the general opinion of Chriſtians in all 
ages, as being the beſt, but likewite I hold myſelf particu- 
larly bound, by the oath I took at my coronation, not to 
alter the government of this church, from what I found it, 
And as for the church's patrimoney, I cannot ſuffer.any di- 
minution or alienation of it, it being, without peradventure, 
ſacrilege, and likewiſe contrary to my coronation-oath. But 
whatſoever ſhall be offered for rectifying of abuſes, if any 
have crept in, or yet for the caſe of tender conſciences, (fo 
that it endamage not the foundation) I am content to hear, 
and will be ready to give a gracious anſwer thereunto. 

« For the ſecond; as the King's duty is to protect the 
church, ſo it is the church's to aſſiſt the king in the main- 
tenance of his juſt authority; wherefore my predeceſſors 
have been always careful, (eſpecially ſince the reformation) 
to keep the dependency of the clergy entirely upon the crown, 
without which it will ſcarcely fit faſt upon the King's head; 
therefore you muſt do nothing to change or leflen this neceſ- 

ſary dependency. | 
s Next concerning the militia. After conſcience, this 
is certainly the fitteſt ſubject for, the king's quarrel : for 
without it the kingly power is but a ſhadow, and therefore 
upon no means to be quitted, ot to be maintained accord- 
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ing to the ancient known laws of the land: yet becauſe (+, 
attain to this ſo-much-wiſhed peace by all good men, ) it is in 
a manner neceſſary, that ſufficient and real ſecurity be given 
for the performance of what ſhall be agreed upon, I peru 
you, either by leaving ſtrong towns, or other military fotce 
to the rebels poſſeſſion (until articles be performed) 6 
give ſuch affurance for performance of conditions, as vg, 
thall judge neceſſary for to conclude a peace, provided a. 
ways, that you take (at leaſt) as great care, by ſufficient f.. 
curity, that conditions be performed to me, and to make 
ſure, that the peace once ſettled, all things ſhall return ing 
their ancient channels. | 

As for Ireland, I confefs they have very ſpecious Popu- 
lar arguments to preſs this point, the gaining of no article 
more conducing to their ends than this; and I have as much 
realon, in both honour and policy, to take care how to an. 
ſwer this as any. All the world knows the eminent, ingy.. 
table neceſſity, which cauſed me to make the Iriſh ceſlation: 
and there remain yet as ſtrong reaſons for the concluding g- 
that peace ; wherefore you muſt conſent to ncthing to hin- 
der me therein, until a clear way be ſhewn me how my pro- 
teſtant ſubjects there, may probably (at leaſt) defend thy. 
ſelves, and that I ſhall have no more need to defend n 
conſcience and crown from the injuries of this rebellion,” * 


Mcmorials for ſecretary Nicholas, concerning the treaty 1: 
Uxbridge. | 
Oxford, Feb. 1644, 

*© I. FOR religion and church-governinent, I will nat 
go one jot farther than what is offered by you already, 

* II. And to for the militia, more than what ye have g. 
lowed by me; but even in that you mult obſerve, that | 
muſt have free nomination of the full half; as if the tor 
number of Scots, and all, be thirty, I will name fifteen, 
Yet if they (I mean the Englith rebels) will be fo baſe as t9 
admit of ten Scots, to twenty Englith, I am conicnted 9 
name five Scots, and ten Engliſh; and ſo proportionally tg 
any number that ſhall be agreed upon. 

III. As for gaining of particular perſons, beſides ſci. 
rity, I give you power to. promiſe them rewaids tor per- 
formed ſervices, not ſparing to engage for places, ſo they 
be not of great truſt, or be taken away from honelt nen in 
poſleſhon, but as much profit as you will. With this laſt 
you are only to acquaint Richmond, Southampton, Culpep- 
per, and Hyde.“ 


The queen to the king. 

Paris, Jan. 6. Decemb. 27, 1644-5. 

* — I UNDERSTAND that the commiſſioners arc 
arrived at London; I have nothing to ſay, but that you have 
a care of your honour, and that it you have a peace, it may 
be ſuch as may hold ; and if it fall out otherwite, that you 
do not abandon thoſe who have ſerved you, for tear the! 
forſake you in your need: alſo, I do not ſce how you can 
in ſafety without a regiment of guards; for myſelf I think l 
cannot be, ſceing the malice which they have againlt me, and 


my religion, of which I hope you will have a care or bold 


but, in my opinion, religion ſhould be the laſt thing 604 
which you ſhould treat: for if you do agree upon {iricine's 
againſt the catholics, it would diſcourage them to {rye vo; 
and if afterwards there ſhould be no peace, you could novel 
expect ſuccours either from Ireland, or any other c 
prince, for they would believe you would abandon then, 
after you have ſerved yourſelf.” — 


His majeſty's letter to the queen, | 
Dear heart, Oxford, Dec. 1044 
* — KNOW (as a certain truth) that all, even 
party, are ſtrangely impatient for peace, which obliged me 
ſo much the more, at all occaſions, to ſhew my real inten— 
tions to peace; and likewiſe, -I am put in very good hops, 
(ſome hold it a certainty) that if I ſhould come to à fat 
treaty, the ring-leading rebels could not hinder- me fron 4 
good peace: firſt, becauſe their own party are moſt wear! © 
the war, and likewiſe for the great diſtractions, whici 9 
time molt aſſuredly are among it themſelves, as pic lovters 
againſt independents in religion, and general -againli genera 
in point of command. Upon thele grovnds a treaty > 
moſt defirable, (not without hope of good ſucceſs) te 
probable means to procure it was to be uſed, Aich uns 
ſtand with honour and ſafety. Amongſt the reſt, (©. 
will omit all thoſe which are unqueſtionably conceal / 
the ſound of my return to London, was thought to 
ſo much force of popular rhetoric in it, that uren *, 
treaty would be had, or if refuſed, it would brings , 
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F -.,ccjudice to them, and be advantageous to me; yet, leſt 
ſooliſh or malicious people ſhould interpret this, as to pro- 
-eed from fear or folly, I have joined conditions with the 
ropoſition (without which this ſound will ſignify nothing) 
which thou wilt find to be moſt of the chief ingredients of 
an honourable and fafe peace, Then obſerve, if a treaty at 
London, with commiſſioners for both fides, may be had 
without it, it is not to be uſed, nor in caſe they will treat 
with nobody but myſelf; ſo that the conditions fave any 
aſperſion of diſhonour, and the treating at London, the ma- 
jignity which our factious ſpirits here may infuſe into this 
reaty upon this ſubject. This J hope will ſecure thee from 
the trouble, which otherwiſe may be cauſed by falſe malici— 
aus rumours ; and though I judge myſelf ſecure in thy 
-houghts, from ſuſpecting me guilty of any baſenels, yet I 
held this account neceflary, to the end thou may make 
others know, as well as thyſelf, this certain truth, that no 
danger of death or miſery (which I think much worſe) ſhall 
make me do any thing unworthy of thy love.—I conclude, 


4 
- 


peace, nor hopetul conditions of mine, make thee neglect to 
haſten ſuccour for him, who is eternally thine.” 


To the queen. 

Jan. 1, 1644. 
16 I SHALL now tell thee, That the rebels are 
engaged into an equal treaty,—and that the diſtractions of 
London were never fo great, or ſo likely to bring good 
eflect as now. Laſtly, that the aſſiſtance was never more 
needful,. never fo likely as now to do good to him, who 

. is eternally thine.” | 


To the queen. 


Dear heart, Oxford, Jan. 2, 1644. 


2: 10 As for my calling thoſe at London a parliament, 
10 | ſhall refer thee to Digby for particular ſatisfaction; this is 
0 in general: if there had been but two (beſides miyſelt) of my 
opinion, I had not done it: and the argument that prevailed 
1 with me was, that the calling did no wy4s acknowledge them 
r to be a parliament. Upon which condition and conſtruction 
ler did it, and no otherwiſe, and accordingly it is regiſtered in 
* the council- books, with the council's unanimous approba- 
laſt tion, '— 
os 


To the queen. 


Dear heart, Oxford, Jan. 22, 1644. 
— I BELIEVE thou wilt approve of my choice of 
treators; and for my propoſitions, they differ nothing in ſub— 
ſtance (very little in words) from thoſe which were lit. 

Now upon the whole matter, I defire thee to ſhew the 
queen and miniſters there, the improbability that this preſent 
treuy ſhould produce a peace, conſidering the great ſtrange 
difference (if not contraricty) of grounds that are betwixt the 
rebels propoſitions and mine, and that I cannot alter mine, 
| nor will they ever theirs, until they be out of hope to prevail 

by force, which a little affiſtance by thy means will ſoon 
make them fo; for I am confident, if ever [ could pur them 
o a detenfive (which a reaſonable ſum of money would do) 
they would be cafily brought to reaſon.” 


cc 


The queen to the King. 
My dear heart, Paris, Jan. 17th, 27th, 1644. 
TOM Elliot, two days fince, hath brought me 
much joy and forrow ; the firſt to know the good eſtate in 
aich you are, the other, the fear I have that you go to 
London. I cannot conceive where the wit was of thoſe who 
Y e you this counſel ; unleſs it be to hazard your perſon to 
| vc theirs: but thanks be to God, to day I received one of 


cc 


I. | 
5 me ab by the embaftador of Portugal, dated in January, 
„„ 25 comtorted me much to ſee that the treaty ſhall be at 
W . ridge. For the honour of God, truſt not yourſelf in the 
* "gs of theſe people; and if you ever go to London, before 
i ebarhament be ended, or without a good army, you are 


\ 
4 * 


. Uunderſtand that the propofitions for the peace muſt 
en by diſbanding the army; if you conſent to this, you 
Mall be loſt, they having the whole power of the militia, 
"ey have done and will do whatſoever they will. I received 
e letters from the duke of Lorrain, who ſends me 
oo if his ſervice be agreeable to you, he will bring you 
of 3 men. Dr. Goffe, whom I have ſent into Hol- 
"Fre treat with him in his paſſage upon this bufinets, 
i th obe very {peedily to fend good news of this, as alſo 
hs money; allure yourtelf, I will be wanting in nothing 

"ball defire, and that I will hazard my life, that is, to 


UE do , 0 
ed famine, rather then not ſend to you, Send me word 
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by conjuring thee as thou loveſt me, that no appearance of 
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always by whom you receive my letters; for I write both by 
the embaflador of Portugal, and the reſident of France : above 


all, have a care not to abandon thoſe who have ſetved you, 
as well the biſhops, as the poor catholics. Adicu.”— 


The king to the queen. 
Jan. 30. 
- THF. treaty begins this day. I defire thee to 
be confident, that I ſhall never make a peace by abandoning 


my friends, nor ſuch a one as will not and with my honour 
and ſifety,””— 


cc 


To the queen. 

Dear heart, Oxford, Feb. 1 5th, 25th, 1644. 
AS for our treaty there is every day leſs hopes 
than other, that it would produce a peace, but I will abſo— 
lately promiſe thee, that if we have one, it ſhall be ſuch as 
ſhall invite thy return; for I vow, that without thy company, 
1 can neither have peace nor comfort within myſelf, The 
limited days for treating are now almoſt expired, without 
the leaſt agreement upon any one article; wheretore I have 
ſent for enlargement of days, that the whole treaty may be 
laid open to the world; and I aſſure thee, that thou needeſt 
not doubt the iſſue of this treaty, for my commiſſioners 
are ſo well choſen, (though I ſay it) that they will neither 
be threatened nor diſputed from the grounds I have given 
them, which, upon my word, 1s according to the little note 
thou fo well remembereſt, and in this not only their obedicnce, 
but their judgments concur, — 

In ſhort, there is little or no appearance, but that this 
ſummer will be the hotteſt for war ot any that hath been yet; 
and be confident, that in making peace, I thall ever thew 
my conſtancy in adhering to bithops and all our friends, 
and not forget to put a ſhort period to this perpetual par- 
liament. But as thou loveſt me, let none pertuade thee to 
ſlacken thine aſſiſtance for him who is cternally thine,” 


C. R. 


cc 


— — 


To the quien. 


Dear heart, Oxford, Feb. 19, 1644. 

© I cannot yet ſend thee any certain word concerning the 
iſſue of our treaty, only the unreaſonable ſtubbornnefs of 
the rebels gives daily leſs and lets hopes of any accommoda- 
tion this way; wherefore I hope no rumours ſhall hinder thee 
from haſtening all thou may, all poſſible aſſiſtance to me, and 
particularly taat of the duke of Lorrain's, concerning which 
I received yeſterday good news from Dr. Gofle, that the 
prince oi Orange will turniſh ſhipping for his tranſportation, 
and that the reſt of his negotiations goes hopeſully on.— 

* As for truſting the rebels, either by going to London, 
or diſbanding my army before a peace, do no ways tear my 
hazarding to cheaply or foolithly ; for | citzem the intereft 
thou haſt in me at a far dearer rate, aud pretend to have a 
little more wit.“ — 

| To the queen.“ 
Dear heart, Oxford, March ;, 1644. 
«© NOW is come to paſs what I forelaw, the fru'tleſs 


end (as to a preſent peace) of this treaty ; but { am ſtill 


confident, that I ſhall find very goo.l cfli&s of it: For 
beſides that my commiſſioners have offered, to ſay no more, 
full meaſured reaſon, and the rebels have ftuckcn rigidly to 
their demands, which I dare fay had been too much, though 
they had taken me priſoner, ſo that aſluredly the breach 
would light foully upon them. We have likewiſe at this 
time diſcovered, and ſhall make it evidently appear to the 
world, that the Engliſh rebels (Whether bafely or ignorantly 
will be no very great difference) have, as much as in them 
lies, tran{mitted the command of Ireland trom the crown of 
England to the Scots, which, beſides the reflection it will 
have upon theſe rebels, will clearly ſhew, that reformation 


of the church is not the chick, much leſs the only end of the 


Scotch rebellion. 
* But it being preſumption, and no picty, fo to truſt 19 
a good cauſe, as not to ule all lawtul means to maintain it; 


J have thought of one means more to furniſh thee with for 


my aſſiſtance, than hitherto thou haſt had; it is, that I give 
thee power to promiſe in my name (to whom thou thinkeft 
moſt fit) that I will take away all the penal laws againtt 
the Roman catholics in England, as ſoon as God ſhall make 
me able to do it, ſo as by their means, or in their favours, 
I may have fo powerful aſſiſtance as may deſerve fo great a 
favour, and enable me to do it. But it thou aſk what I call 


that aſſiſtance, I anſwer, that when thou knoweſt what may 
be done for it, it will be eafily ſeen if it deſerve to be fo 
cltcemed, 
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eſteemed. I need not tell thee what ſecrecy this buſineſs re- 
quires; yet this I will ſay, that this is the greateſt point of 
confidence I can expreſs to thee, for it is no thanks to me to 
truſt thee in any thing elſe but this, which is the only thing 
of difference in opinion betwixt us: and yet I know thou 


wilt make as good a bargain for me, even in this, I truſting 


thee (though it concerns religion) as if thou wert a pro- 
teſtant, the viſible good of my affairs ſo much depending 


on it. — 


To the queen. 


Dear heart, Oxford, March 13, O. S. 

« WHAT I told thee the laſt week concerning a good 
parting with our lords and commons here, was on .Monday 
laſt handſomely performed : and now if I do any thing un- 
handſome or diſadvantageous to myſelf or friends in order to 
a treaty, it will be merely my own fault; for I confeſs, when 
I wrote laſt, I was in fear to have been preſſed to make ſome 
mean overtures to renew the treaty, (knowing there was 
great labourings to hat purpoſe; but now | promiſe thee, 
if it be renewed, (which I believe will not without ſome 
eminent good ſuccels on my fide) it thall be to my honour 
and advantage, I being now as well freed from the place of 
baſe and mutinous motions, (that is to ſay, our mungrel par- 
liament here) as of the chief cauſers, from whom I may 
juſlly expect to be chidden by thee, for having ſuffered thee 
to be vexed by them; Wilmot being already there, Percy on 
his way, and Suſl-x within few days taking his journey to 
thee,” — 

I ſhall make no other remark on theſe letters, than that 
they evidently ſhew, the peace which the king ſeemed to 
defire ſo earneſtly, was an empty ſound which had nothing 
real, but as taken in his private ſenſe of the word. I have 
ſhewn on the other ſide, that the two houſes were not more 
inclined to peace. Wherefore I hope my readers will not 
take it ill, that I forbear to enter into a long detail of the 
conferences at Uxbridge, where both parties fought ratacr 
to amule the public than expedients to conclude. I ſhall 
therefore content myſelf with briefly relating, how far the 
condeſcenſion of the two parties reached towards making that 
peace they ſeemed to wiſh for ſo ardently. 

Upon the article of rel'gion, the king's commiſhoners, 
after many diſputes, conſented at laſt to the following par: 
ticulars. 

1. That freedom be left to all perſons, of what opinions 
ſoever, in matters of ceremony, and that all the penalties of 
the laws and cuſtoms which enjoin theſe ceremonies be ſuſ- 
pended. (1.) EE, 

Remark (1.) Since the penal laws were not to be aboliſhed, 
but only ſuſpended, it followed that the preſbyterians could 
rely on that freedom no longer than it was out of the King's 
power to deprive them of it. 5 

« 2, That the biſhop ſhall exerciſe no act of juriſdiction 
or ordination, without the conſent and council of the preſby- 
ter, who ſhall be choſen by the clergy of each dioceſe out of 
the learnedeſt and graveſt miniſters of the dioceſe k. 

« 2. That the b:ſhop keep his conſtant refidence in his 
diocele, except when he ſhall be required by his majeſty to 
attend him upon any occaſion, and that (if he be not hinder- 
by the infirmities of old age or ficknels) he preach every 
Sunday in ſome church within his dioceſe. (3.) 

Rem. (3.) This was no more than the bithops duty, and 
it was not for the king's honour to let this be confidered as a 
condeſcenſion to promote the peace. 

« 4, That the ordination of miniſters ſhall be always in a 
public and ſolemn manner, and very ſtrict rules obſerved, 
concerning the ſufficiency and other qualifications of thoſe 
men, who ſhall be received into holy orders; and the biſhop 
ſhall not receive any into holy orders, without the -appro- 


bation and conſent of the preſbyters, or the major part of 


them. | 
* 5. That competent maintenance and proviſion be eſta- 


bliſhed by a& of parliament, to fuch vicarages as belong 
to biſhops, deans, and chapters, out of the impropriations, 
and according to the value of thoſe impropriations, of the 
ſeveral pariſhes. (4.) 

Rem. (4.) One of the principal things urged againſt the 
church of England by the preſbyterians, was, that the churches 
were ill ſerved, becauſe the biſhops, deans and chapters, 
committed the cure of thoſe which belonged to them, to in- 


* Rapin leaving out the words [by the clergy of each dioceſe} made a 
needlels remark, that it was not declared who was to chuſe the preſbyter, 
which is therefore omitted. 

| The parhament ſent an expreſs to Uxbridge, with their vote, to pro- 
pound a limitation of the militia for three years, after the three kingdoms 


1 


ſufficient preachers for cheapneſs ſoke. This abuſe, doch 
leſs ought to have been reformed, without making it one al 
the conditions of the peace. 

** 6. That for the time to come, no man ſhall be cap,j, 
of two parſonages or n with cure of ſouls. f 


The 
for 
the 
jeſty 
but 


* 


* 7. That towards the ſettling of the public peace, «, : from 
hundred thouſand pounds ſhall be raiſed by act of parj;. [ diſp! 
ment, out of the eſtates of biſhops, deans and chapters, ;, o cc 
tuch manner as ſhall be thought fit by the king, and the ty, WM ome 
houſes of parliament, without the alienation of any of he argui 
{aid lands. (5.) | or 

Rem. (5. ) By the treaty between the parliament and Scat. one 
land, the lands of the biſhops, deans, and chapters were au. barti. 
ſigned for the payment of the Scotch troops. The kin, WK / At 
ſeemed by this conceſſion to agree, that one hundred tho. cles I 
ſand pounds ſhould be raiſed upon thoſe lands. But in ſy. red, 
poſing likewiſe the neceſſity of the King's conſent for the 30. the Ct 
plying that ſum, the Scots could not be fure he would apree might 
that it ſhould be aſhgned to them. that v 

* 8, That the juriſdiction in cauſes teſtamentary, dec. ceed, 
mal, matrimonial, be ſettled in ſuch a manner as ſhall ſee ing d 
moſt convenient by the king and the two houſes of parliz. {MF to ob! 
ment. (6.) E prevai 

Rem. (C.) This conceſſion ſignified nothing, for ſince WE gain 1 
the king meant not to give up his negative vote in parle. ſuaded 
ment, to ſay, thit after the peace this article ſhould le they u 


lettled by the king and the two houſes, was as much asu neceſſa 
ſay, there ſhould be no alteration in it but what the kg prepar 
7 I 11 

pleated, ſccond 

*© 9. That one or more acts of parliament be paſſed, fy WE not ſer; 
regulating of vifitations, and againſt immoderate fees in WW army, 
ecclchaltical courts, and the abuſcs by frivelons excommuni. W two ho 
cations, and all other abuſes in the excrciſe of eccleſiaſticd and thi 
Juriſdiction, in ſuch manner as ſhall be agreed upon by bi; MW twenty 


majeſty, and both houſrs of parliament. (7.) | The 
Rem. (J.) This pretended conceſſion is like the former; ] had be: 
for after the peace ſhall be made, it would be till in e bo exec 


king's breaſt to give or with-hold his affent to the reformatiun MW which i 
of the abuſes ; whereas the point was to ſettle what ovght to the exe 


have been reformed. © cyents \ 

When theſe conceſſions are compared with the parliament's Befor 
demand, that epiſcopacy ſhould be aboliſhed ; it is no won: had no 
der, the parliament's commiſſioners were not fatisficd witz the two 
them. Accordingly, without lofing time in diſputing vp , pectatio 
theſe articles, they rejected them as inſufficient, and ofen Scots, t 
not to qualify their demand in the l-aſt. as the k 

As lo the militia, the king's commiſſioners, after long di. the Nor 


puting, and alleging various arguments to thew the injuſlic: {Wall the 
of depriving the king of one of the moſt eſſential prerog tives WNewbur 
of the crowr., and the inconveniences which would int.llibly bis enen 
ſtow from thence, were willing to grant: the Nor 
That all the forces of the kingdom, both by ſea nl dom, w. 
land, ſhould be put into the hands of twenty commitlicncrs, {Wparliame 
ten to be named by the king, and ten by the two houſes, an! the ſupe 
that the ſame thing ſhould be done in Scotland. But ther were pr 
would not conſent, the commiſſioners for Scotland ſhould bs the atfa; 
Joined with thoſe for England, ſo as to form one committee, ful in th 
or that the firſt thould in any manner meddle with the affairs pleaſed. 


of England. Upon theſe conditions, they offered, that he They 
king ſhould be content that this commiſſion ſhould continue kingdom 
for three years,” Burt ſtill the power of theſe commili-Miſfcould nc 
oners was firſt to be ſettled, whercin there were very gre! Wment's ar 
difficultics. Ihe abſol, 


The parliament's commiſſioners would not agree, that the WWW ho till 
king ſhould name ten of the perſons that were to be intra 
with the militia, Their reaſon was, that the point being 
give the people ſecurity, they would have none, if halt tte 
commiſſioners were nominated by the king: nay, rather! 
would be a means to re-kindle the war, there being no like⸗ 


to be ſo ver 
Pot poſitivel 
ö ut to fatis 
Moved, that 
Hunt of the 


Ithood that theſe commiſſioners, thus equally divided, wow 2 of | 
ever agree, ſince they would be of oppoſite princip!% . 

. « L n : nn: 
Moreover, proceeding upon the ſoundation of the unt — 


D Uthamptyy 
nd again u 
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between England and Scotland, and upon the dangers being 
common to both kingdoms, they perſiſted to demand, tas 
the commiſſioners of both kingdoms ſhould act in commit 


g 2 N D ſettle a la 
Upon theſe two conditions they agreed, tha the commili" Wi © ne 
ſhould continue but ſeven years, after having long contende = warrany 


Dex morning 
dey found h 
de in theſe 


ed Fehrua 


for an unlimited time. Thus the negotiation upon this, l, 
cceded no better than upon the foregoing article!. 
As to Ireland, the commiſſioners agreed upon nothing 


; len, fron 
. . it kerle, 1c 
are declared by the king and parliament to be ſettled in peace, or 0 0 (e's defe 
it ſettled in the parliament for ſeven years, after the time the king h cu: becauſe 


the ſumm 

fave amy,” 

#, 2 
The uide 


to ſettle it, When they firſt treated of theqgilitia, fir Edward Hyde le 
have had it taken for granted, That the whole power of the militia, h. 
law of England, is in the king only, This by Mr, Whitelouck, was delle 
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Ihe parliament would have the ceſſation to be void, and 
bot the future,” neither peace nor truce to be made without 
the conſent of both houſes. The king's, knowing his ma- 
'eſty's mind, that he would not only maintain the ceſſation, 
but even deſigned to make peace with the Iriſh, were far 


- 
® 
© 
"g 
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| E from conſenting to the parliament's demand. So, the whole 
_ WE iſpute turned upon this point, whether the king had power 
o conclude a cellation, without the privity of the two houſes, 
: | ome affirming, others denying it. On each fide the ſame 


: arguments were frequently repeated, with mutual reproaches 
© for ſeveral proccedings ; and almoſt all the facts alleged by 
„dee fide, were denied by the other, fo that neither of the 
= parties made any conceffion. 


ö | After a negotiation of eighteen days upon the three arti- 
- | cles I have been ſpeaking of, the king's commiſhoners defi- 
= ed, his mazeſty's propoſitions, particularly thoſe concerning 
b. the ceflation of arms and the king's return to the parliament, 
* might be conſidered. The other commiſſioners anſwered, 
; that when the two houſes ſhould ſee the treaty like to ſuc- 
ci. ceed, they would conſent to prolong it, The two remain” 
em ing days were ſpent by the King's commilkoners, in trying 
la- to obtain a prolongation of the treaty, but they could not 
prevail. It muſt be remembered, that the King's aim was to 

ce ain time for two principal reaſons : firſt, as he was per- 
. tuaded, that as long as the people had any hopes of peace, 
> WW they would not eafily be induced to find the parliament the 
: to MW neceſſary ſupplies for the continuation of the war, and ſo the 
ing preparations of the two houles would be retarded, 'The 
E {cond was, that he rightly judged, the parliament would 

{or not ſeriouſly think of executing their project concerning the 
n MW army, whilſt there (hould be any expectation ot peace. The 
Un. to houſes perceiving the king's intention, avoided the ſnare, 
end the conferences broke off upon the expiration of the 


bis twenty days w. N 
The houſe of commons, or rather, a new party which 
r: bad been formed in the houſe, waited only for this rupture, 
oo execute a project which I have juſt mentioned, but of 
which it will be neceſſary to ſpeak here more largely, ſince 


it to che execution of this project ſerves tor foundation to all the 
events which afterwards happened. 

etz Before the parliament was aſſiſted by Scotland, the war 

wo. WW had not been much to their advantage. 'I he ſucceſſes of 

te two firſt campaigns were ſo far from anſwering their ex- 


pectations, that very probably, without the aſſiſtance of the 
lech Scots, they would have been forced to make ſuch a peace 
Fas the king deſired. If in the third, the king had loſt all 
the North, he had made himſelf amends, by gaining almoſt 


g li 
5 a > 
1\ics Wall the weſtern counties, and, after the ſecond battle of 
tires Newbury, he was (till at Oxford, in condition to withſtand 
gu bis enemies. The ſcotch army, which, having ſubdued all 
dhe North, was advancing towards the middle of the king- 
1 ant dom, was therefore what made the balance incline to the 
Cncts, MWparliament's fide, and what, probably, was to give them 
„ and che ſuperiority in the fourth campaign, for which both fides 
© ther were preparing. This aid came very fealonably to eſtabliſh 
21d be the affairs of the preſbyterians, who were then all-power— 
nittee, bol in the parliament, and diſpoſed of every thing as they 
alas pleaſed. 
at the They were the men who had moſt conduced to engage the 
tinte kiogdom in a war, and called in the Scots, becauſe they 
umi could not hope to execute their deſigns, unleſs the parla- 
gte ment's arms were victorious, But before I proceed, it will 
| be abſolutely neceſſary to make known theſe preſbyterians, 
jat the Who till then ſeemed to make but one and the fame party, 
10108 
ing o be fo very clear; and he undertook to make it out, That our law doth 
alf1 Dot politively affirm, where that great power is lodged, and doubted not, 
* Wt to ſatisty the commithoners fully in that point. Whereupon it was 
aher Moved, that a day might be appointed to hear their arguments: but on ac- 
10 ern of the time, it was thought fit to lay aſide the debate. The commil- 
woul Pos of both kingdoms, at their return from their quarters, thanked 
neil Vhitelock for encountering fir Edward Hyde, upon the point of the right 
15 the militia, wherein he was ſo confident, \Whitelock, p. 129, 133» 
110% A great many of the king's friends, and particularly the earl of 
s bet uthumpton, went poſt from Uxbridge to Oxford, to preſs the king again 
d, thal Ind again upon their knees, to yield to the neceſſity of the times ; and by 
mos ing his afent to ſome of the nioſt material propoſitions that were jent him, 
bie a lafling peace with his people, The king was at laſt prevailed 
milch ch to follow their counſel ; and the next morning was appointed for ſign- 
\rended $1 warrant to his commiſſioners to that effect. But when they came carly 
« {vc morning to wait on him, with the warrant agreed upon over-night, 
bs dey tound his majeſty had changed his reſolution, aud was become inflexi- 
de m theſe points. This alteration was occaſioned by a confident letter, 
othitg ned February 3, which his majeſty received, a few hours before he was 
 Ugr, from the marquis of Montroſe, giving an account of the earl of 
to ae ngyle's defeat, and diffuading his majeſty from treating with his rebel-ſub- 
„ WIGS ts ; becauſe, as the marquis athrined, “ He doubted not, but befe re the end 
le woll he ſummer, he ſhould be able to come to his majeſty's aſſiſtance with a 
by d * amy,” Welwood's Mem. p. 62, 63, 392, &c. Bu net's Hiſt. 
13 delle The uidependents, called at firſt Congregationaliſts, owed their rife 
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though in reality they conſiſted of two, very different from 
each other, both in principles and intereſts. 

After all my pains, I have not been able to diſcover pre- 
ciſely, the firſt riſe of the independent ſect or faction. Thus 
much 1s certain, their principles were very proper to put 
the Kingdom in a flame, as they did effectually. With re- 
gard to the ſtate, they abhorred monarchy, and approved 
only a republican government. As to religion, their prin- 
ciples were contrary to thoſe of all the reſt of the world. Thev 
not only were averſe to epiſcopacy, and the ecclefiallical 
hierarchy ; but would not ſo much as endure ordinary mini— 
ſters in the church. They maintained, that every man 
might pray in public, exhort his brethren, interpret the 
Icriptures, according to the talents God had endued him 
with ; whereas very often miniſters were ordained without 
proper endowments, whilſt thoſe of many laymen remained 
uteleſs for want of external ordination, So with them, every 
one prayed, preached, admoniſhed, interpreted the holy ſerip— 
tures, without any other call than what he bimſelf drew 

„from his zeal, and ſuppoſe gifts, and without any other 
authority than the approbation of his auditors", 
IQ cannot exactly tell, whether this ſect or faction was in- 
tirely formed at the beginning of the parliament, or whether 
it ſprung up during the ſeſhons. But there is, I think, a 
diſtinction to be made upon this ſubject. I conjecture, that 
the ſect was already formed, with reſpect to civil govern— 
ment, and aroſe from the principles of aibitrary power, 
which James I. and Charles I. laboured to eftablith, bur 
that with regard to religion, it was formed during this par- 
liament. I build my conjecture upon this. When the long 
parliament began, there were but two known parties in the 
Englith church, namely, the epilcopalians, or church of 
England men, and the prefbyterians. The name of Inde— 
pendent was entirely unknown, and thoſe, afterwards c.lle 
independents, were certainly united with the pretdy terians, 
and made a very conſiderable part of them. But they were 
ditterent from the other preſbyteriaus, as they propoſed for 
their end to change the monarchy into a common-ucalth, 
Which cannot be unputed to the preſbyterians in gencral. 
It is very true, the prefbyterians-were tor humbling the re- 
gal pover, and leaving the king only the ſhadow of ſove— 
reiguty ; but they preſetved a ort of attachment to the name 
of King, and at lcaſt an external reſpect tor royalty, It we 
examine the propofitions they preſentcd to the king at ſeveral 
times, we ſhall find them all built upon this foundation. 
They were in that like the Scots, who cannot jultly be ac- 
culed of intending to aboliſh monarchy, though they pro- 
poled to reduce it within very narrow bounds. The inde- 
pendents, after having lent their utmoſt a{Gitance to dimi- 
niſh the regal power, in hopes thercby to attain their end, 
the deſtruction of the monarchy, perceived at luſt, they 
ſhouid not be able, without great diiliculty, to accompliſh 
their deſign. The reaſon was, becauſe neither the Engliſh, 
nor Scotch preſbyterians, had any inclination to eſtabliſh a 
cominon-weaith, and becauſe their whole clergy, who had 
a great influence in that party, were of the ſame principles. 
They judged therefore, it would be very advantageous to 
them to deſtroy the clergy's authority, by intimating them 
to be unnecetlary, and their vocation eſtabliſhed upon no 
good foundation. Then it was that the independent ſect be— 
gan to be formed with regard to religion; for there are no 
ligns of it, till about the end of the year 1644. TI own this 
to be only conjecture, which may be rejected if any thing 
more plauſible occurs. 


chiefly to Goodwin, Nye, Bridge, Sympſon, and Burroughs, who tranſ- 
ported themſelves into Holland tor hberty ot contcrence, Front whence, 
upon the dowutail of epiſcopacy, they icturned to England, and addtellt d 
the parliament with an apologetical narrative for inaditturbance and tolera- 
tion, In thts apology they declare, That they coniuitcd the icriptures with- 
out any prepofleſſion: they look upon the word of Cluilt as impartially and 
unprejudicedly as men of fleſh and blood are like to do in any juncture of 
time, they having no temptation to any bias. As to church government, 
they ſaid, they confined themſelves to 1cripture precept and precedent, leav- 
ing room for alterations upon farther inquiry. Purluant to theſe grounds, 
they held a middle courte between prefbytery and Browniſm, The trft they 
counted too arbitrary, the other too looſe. Their main characteriſtic was, 
the difallowing parochial and provincial tubordinations, and forming all their 
congregations upon a icheme of coordin cy. As to the manner of their jer- 
vice, they prayed pubiiely for kings and all in authority ; they read the 
ſcriptures, and expounded the leſſons upon proper occations : they adminiſ— 
tered the ſacraments ; they ſung plalns, and made collections for the poor 
every lord's-day. Their public otticers were paſtors, teachers, ruling elders, 
(which were ecclefiaſtics) aud deacon, As tor church-centmes, they hid 
none but admonition aud excommunication, The Eve above mentioned ins 
dependents were all or moſt of thun nienibers of the aſſembiy of diviues. 
Rapin ſeems to confound thetn with the Brownitts, See then Apologctical 
Narrative, and Collier's Eccl. Hiit, tow, II. p. 829.—— They were called 
independents from their declaring againſt the dependency of churches ; which, 
as is faid above, was their main characteriſtic, 


In 
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It is no wonder therefore, that from the beginning of 
this parliament, the independents had earneſtly contributed 
to put it out of the King's power to preſerve his authority 
but by a war, and to ruin the church of England. It is 
rather to be conſidered, that this was the natural conſe- 
quence of their principles, and a very proper means to lead 
them to their end. The humbling of the king, and the 
deſtruction of the church of Engl:nd, were two points that 
were neccflarily to be gained, before the eſtabliſhment of a 
common-wealth was endeavoured. It was not therefore 
proper, they ſhould ſeparate from the preſbyterians, as long 
as theſe concurred with them in their defign to gain the two 
principal poir.ts. For that reaſon, they readily conſented to 
call in the Scots, and made no fcruple to approve of the 
covenant, and whatcver elſe was acquired by the Scots. The 
buſineſs then was to be able to refiſt the King, who had ac- 
quired ſome ſuperiority, by the happy ſuccels of his arms. 
This was the common intereſt of the preſbyterians and in- 
dependents, who would have been equally ruined, if the 
king's party had prevailed. ; ; 

Mean while, the Scotch army, in ſtrengthening alike the 
preſbyterians and independents againft the king, confirmed 
withal to the firſt, the ſuperiority they had for ſome time 
enjoyed. As long as this ſuperiority laſted, it was almoſt 
impoſſible for the independents to attain their ends. They 
judged it thercfore ablolutely necellary, to undermine the 
great power of the pretbyterians, not openly, ſor fear of 
being oppreſſed before they had well laid their meafures, but 
ſecretly, and by artifice. To that purpoſe, the leaders 
of this party, as Vane, Cromwell, Tate, Haſlerig, and 
ſome others, began to make themſelves very popular, and 
to expreſs a great zeal for the public, in order to gain the 
good will of the people. They had their emiffaries every 
where, who diligently aggravated the faults committed ſince 
the beginning of the war, as well in the adminiſtration of 
the government, as in the military actions, and infinuate, 
they were intirely to be aſcribed to the private views of the 
members of parliament, who poſſeſſing all the places and 
offices, were very unmindful to put an end to the troubles. 
That ſome of the generals had defignedly miſſed opportuni— 
ties of fighting with advantage, and that, in a word, the 
greateſt part dreaded nothing fo much as a deciſion, either 
by arms or a good Peace. : 

In ſupport of theſe rumours which were fpread abroad, 
Cromwell came to the parliament at the end of the cam- 
paign, and publicly accuſed the earl of Mancheſter of not 
having done his duty at the battle of Newbury, and the 
aflair of Dennington-caſtle; infinuating, he was afraid of 
putting too ſpeedy an end to the war“. The carl anſwered 
by a memorial, which he preſented ro the lords, and Crom- 
well thought not fir to profecute his accuſation, which was 
properly a preparative only ta begin the execution of a 
"reater project. | 

This public proceeding of Cromwell raiſed a ſuſpicion, 
that he was one of the principal authors of the rumours 
which tended to render the people jealous of the parliament. 
There was even a conference held at the carl of Eſſex's, 
where it was conſidered, whether he ſhould be arreſted. 
zut as the proofs appeared not ſuthciently clear, it was rc- 
ſolved to wait till he ſhould have laid himſelf more open. 
Probably, ſome of thoſe that were preſent at this conference 
informed him of it, which made him haſten the execution of 
the project formed by himfelt and his friends®, 

This project was to exclude all the members of parliament 
from enjoy ing any oftice or command military or civil. It 
is certain, that from the beginning of the war, the parlia- 
ment, in the diſtribution of polts, had not forgot their own 
members, or rather to ſay th? truth, all the principal poſts 
were poflefied by the members of one or other houſe. 
Hence ſprung two great inconveniencies. The firſt, that 
as, fince the breach with the king, the two houſes had 
ruled with an abſolute ſway, the members who had poſts in 
the army, had ſo great influence there, that no man durſt 


* Ty that accuſation it was ſardy that, é Since the taking of York, the carl 
had declined whatever tended to further advantage upon the enemy; neglect- 
cd, and ſtudioutly thifted ot opportunities for that purpoſe,” Ruſhworth, 
tom. V. p. 732. 

p One evening, Maynard and Whiteleck were ſcnt for by the earl of 
Eile; and when they came, they found him with the Scots commiſſioners, 
Holles, Stapleton, Meyrick, and others of huis ſpecial. friends. Being de- 
fired to give their opinior, Whether Cromwell might be accuſed of being 
an incendiary (which was agreed upon to be one that raiſed the fire of con- 
tention in a ſtate) they anſwered, Cromwell's great parts and intereſt in both 
houſes were to be conlidered, and therefore adviſed not to proceed againſt 
him without clear proof, becauſe it would reflect upon their honour and u iſ- 
dom, to begin ſuch a thing, and not be able to make it good, Wherefore, 
inftead of accuſing him, they thought it beſt, that direction be given to col- 


i 


oppoſe their ſentiments, or take notice of their faults or mi 
demeanours, which by that means were always unpuniſh,, 
This had at length bred at the end of the laſt campaign th 
great diflenfions between the generals, which proved ſo pre 
judicial to the common caute. The fecond inconvenicn,, 
was, that it was undeniably the particular intereſt of the 
members of parliament to prolong the war; fince the end ,; 
the troubles, whether it happened by a decifive battle, r 
treaty, would ſtrip them of their employs. This project us 
therefore founded upon reaſons very plauſible, and apt tg 
make impreſſion on the people. But withal, it was of Prey: 
advantage to the independents, in that the power of the preſbr. 


terian party would be conſiderably leſſened, and they had % 


well laid their meaſures, that they were almoſt ſu:e the v.. 
cant poſts would be filled with men of their party. This wi 
the more feaſible, as hitherto the independents not having 
yet pulled off the maſk, it was not eaſy to diſcover who Were 
lo, ſince they were ſtill confounded with the preſbyterians, 

To execute this grand project, the leaders of the ingd-. 
pendents reſolved to move two things in the parliamen; 
The firſt, to put the army under a new model, that is, 10 
form new regiments of horſe and foot out of the prefer: 
troops, lo that there would be {till the ſame officers and (1. 
dicrs, but new bodies othcrways compoſed than before. The 
ſecond, that the parliament ſhould paſs an ordinance exclud. 
ing the members of either houſe from enjoying or exccutige 
any ofice or command civil or military. The firſt was ſour. 
ed upon the neceſſity of putting an end to all factions ard 
cabals, which might be formed in the ſeveral bodies of tte 
army; the ſecond, upon the neceſſity of demonſtrating tg 
the people, that the parliament was not influenced by private 
views, but preferred the public good to the intereſt of thei; 
own members. But the preſbyterian members thereby lo# 
at once all their poſts and credit in the army. This was the 
true reaſon of the proceedings of the independents, which 
however they carefully concealed. The other reaſons were 5 
plaufible, that they did not queſtion they would be very 
agreeable to the people, who were already diſpoſed to approxe 
them. And therefore it was thought ſeveral members woul! 
not venture to contradict them, for fear of raiſing a ſuſpicion 
of their acting from motives of intereſt. 

On the 9th of December 1644, theſe motions were made 
in the houſe of commons, at the time when the treaty of 
Uxbridge was preparing. The managers of the affur +, 
moved to take into conſideration the ſlate of the kingdom, 
the rcaſons why the war laſted fo long, and the conſequences 
of the treaty of Uxbridge, in caſe it was unſucceſsful. This 
motion being approved of, the houſe vored themſelves into 1 
grand committee, to debate upon tbeſe points. A general 
lence being kept for ſome tune, Oliver Cromwell ſtood 60 
at laſt, and ſpoke brieſly to this eflect: 

That it was now a time to ſpeak, or for ever to hold 
the tongue: the important occaſion being no leſs than 0 
lave a nation out of a bleeding, nay, almoſt dying condition, 
which the long continuapce of the war bad already brovylt 
it into; fo that, without a more ſpeedy, vigorous, and elbe. 
tual proſecution of the war, caſting off all lingering proce 
ings, like ſoldiers of fortune beyond fea, to ſpin out a war, 
we thall make the kingdom weary of us, and hate the name 
of a parliament. For what do the enemy ſay? Nay, what 
do many fay that were friends at the beginning of the parle 
ment? Even this, that the members of both houſes have got 
great places and commands, and the ſword into thcir hands, 
and what by intereſt in parliament, what by power in the 
army, will perpetually continue theinſelves in grandeur, an! 
not permit the war ſpeedily to end, left their own pox! 
ſhould determine with it. This 1 ſpeak here to our own 
taces, is but what others do utter abroad behind our backs. 
I am far from reſlecting on any; I know the worth of those 
commanders, members of both houſes, who are vet in power; 
but if I may ſpeak my conſcience without reflect'on upcn 
any, 1 do conceive, if the army be not put into another me— 
thod, and the war more vigorouſly proſecuted, the people 


lect ſuch particulars relating to him, by which it might be judged, Whether 
they would amount to prove him an incendiary or not. The Scois liked thi 
advice; but Holles and Stapleton were for an accufatiof Whitelock fs 
he had cauſe to belicve, that ſome who were preſent informed Cromme 
of all that paſſed. And after that, Cromwell, though he took no notice 
that time of any thing, ſeemed more kind to Whitelock and Maru 
than formerly, and carried on his defign more actively of making way 1 
his own advancement. Whutelock, p. 116. 

4 The exclulion of the members jrom all offices, was moved firſt by . 
Zouch Tate, who brought it in with a fimilitude of a boil upon his thun 
and was ſet on by that party who contrived the tuning out of the c 
Eſſex. He was ſeconded by fir Henry Vane and others. Whitlock, b. !“, 
Ludlow, tom. I. p. 145. 5 
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dan bear the war no longer, and will enforce you to a diſ- 
bonoutable peace. But this I would recommend to your 
E ,cudence, vot to inſiſt upon any complaint or overfight of 
any commender in chief upon any occafion What ſo: ver; for 
as 1 muſt acknowledge mylelt guilty of overſights, fo I know 
they can rarely be avoided in military affairs; therefore waving 
I ſtrict inquiry into the cauſes of theſe things, let us apply 
oorſelves to the remedy which is moſt neceſſary. And I hope 
Jvc have ſuch true Engliſh hearts and zealous affections to- 
wards the general weal of our mother country, as no mem- 
bers of either houſe will ſcruple to deny themſelves, and their 
own private intereſts, for the public good; nor account it to 
be a diſhonour done to them, whatever the parliament ſhall 
kteſolve upon in this weighty matter.“ 
Cromwell was ſeconded by others who ſpoke, like him, in 
a general manner, without making any particular propofi- 
tion. At laſt, Zouch Tate and fir Henry Vane moved ex- 
preſly, to have all members of parliament excluded from 
commands and offices. This motion was long debated, and 
at length approved by a majority of voices, and a committee 
vas appointed to prepare an ordinance to that purpoſe, TW o 
© days after this ordinance was brought into the houſe, and it 
was reſolved, that the 18th of the ſame month ſhould be ſet 
apart for a faſt, ro implore a bleſſing on this affair, as well 
as on the intended new model of the army, which had been 
alſo voted, though I could not find the day. The 14th of 
December this ordinance was again taken into conſideration, 
and canvaſled in a grand committee very ſerioufſly on both 
ſides b. The 18ch the faſt was kept, and the 19th the ordi- 
nance paſled the houſe of commons. It was called the felt- 
denying ordinance, becauſe the houſe, in paſſing it, renounced 
their own advantages. 


The affair however was not finiſhed till the lords had ap- 


proved of the ordinance, to which they were by no means in- 
clined. Oa the contrary, at a conference with the commons, 
they urged ſeveral reaſons againſt it. Whercupon, the 13th 
of January, the whole houſe of commons went up to the peers 
EF with a meſſage to preſs them to paſs the felf-denying ordi- 
E nance. Nevertheleſs they rejected it that fime Gay ?, 
Notwithſtanding this, the commons proceeded in forming 
E 2 new model of the army, which they vored ſhould conſiſt, 
in the whole, of one and twenty thouſand men, namely, fix 
E thouſand horſe, one thouſand dragoons, and fourtcen thouſand 
too: that the horſe ſhould be divided into ten regiments ; 
the dragoons into ten ſingle companies; and the foot into ten 
regiments of at leaſt twelve hundred men each. After that, 
they appointed fir Thomas Fairfax to be general, ſon to the 
lord Fairfax who commanded in the north. This done, they 
paſſed an ordinance for raiſing money for the maintenance of 
the army which was to ſerve under the command of the new 
general, and, on the 28th of January, ſent it up to the lords 
tor their concurrence *. The lords fcrupled to conſent to le- 
veral articles concerning the nomination of the principal 
officers. But as there were but few pcers, they were told, 
they would do themſelves unſpcakable prejudice if they pre- 
tended to oppoſe the reſolutions of the commons, and, in 
ort, that their concurrence was not neceſſary, In all ap— 
pearance, this made the lords paſs the ordinance the 1 5th of 
February, without any amendments a. 
| The 19th of the ſame month, fir Thomas Fairfax being 
conducted to the houſe by four members, was complimented 
by the ſpeaker. After that, he delivered a liſt of the colonels 
be had appointed, by virtue of a clauſe in his commiſſion, 
zmong whom there was not a ſingle member of parliament *. 
| There was alſo upon this occaſion ſome difference between 
the two houſes. But atrer ſeveral conferences, the lords ap- 
| proved of the liſt the 18th of March. 
; 1645] Thus the new model was compleated, and, though 
[the ſelt-uenying ordinance had been thrown out by the lords, 
e commons bad now obtained, by empowering the general 
io nominate the officers of the army, the excluſion of the 
pcmbers of parliament froin all military poſts. This made 
pcm hope, it would not be impoſſible to cauſe their ordi- 


' Whitelock ſpoke againſt it, See his ſpeech in his Memorials, p. 119. 
C-— And the 1eaſons that were given tor the ſelf-denying ordinance, fee 
H 8ullworth, tom. VI. p. 5. It was ſent up to the lords, December 21, 

by Mr, Picrpoint : bnt their lordſhips did not begin their debates about it till. 
Pecember zo, and then they comantted it to eight lords, to report their 
PPunions about it; which they having done, the lords had, oa Jauuary 7, 
e conference here mentioned. Idem, p. 7. 

S And here, fays Whitelock, firſt began to increaſe the great difference be- 
= the two houſes of parliament, which ſwelled to ſo great height, as 
+ tn alterwards, Whitelock, p. 123. i 
* was to be done by the monthly fum of forty four thoufand, nine 
gy and fitty tive pounds, to be raiſed by afleſſinent proportionably 
e the kingdom, every county being rated ſuch a ſum, Rufh- 

tom. VI. p. 1, 
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nance to paſs. And indeed, they reſumed the debate of it 
March 24, and, on the 31ſt, it was ſent up to the lords for 
their conſent, though they had already refuted it. Then the 
carls of Eſſex, Denbigh, and Mancheſter, percciving it would 
be in vain to ſtrive againſt the ſtream, and that their houſe was 
not in condition to withſtand the commons, ſurrendered their 
commiſſions, and received the thanks of both houſes *. The 
next day, the 3d of April, the lords paſſed the ſelf-denying 
ordinance; and thus ended this affair, which had been de- 
pending fout months ?, 

When it is conſidered, with what carneſtneſs the commons 
proceeded in the ſelf- deny ing ordinance, one is apt at firſt to 
believe, either that the number of the independents was very 
ſuperior in the houſe, or that the members were very difin- 
teteſted. But neither of theſe was the caſe. The preſbyte- 
rians ever preſerved a ſuperiority of number, which became 
ſtill greater by the members excluded from their poſts, who, 
not being employed in the army or elſewhere, increaſed their 
party in the parliament. As to the difintereſtedneſs of the 
members, it eis not to be imagined, that men who had till 
now exprefled ſuch a greedineſs, as to monopolize, as I may 
lay, and ingrols to themſelves all the places of truſt and pro- 
fir, ſhould thus ſuddenly change from black to white, and 
fincerely deſite to relinquiſh them. But the caſe was, they 
were attacked on their weak fide, and fo could vindicate 
themſelves only by ſhewing a difintercſtedneſs, which might 
at leaſt make it doubtful whether it was through ſelfiſhnets 
that they had ingrolled to themſelves all the offices and 
poſts. The independents, before they diſcovered their de— 
ſign, had taken care to prepollels the people with ſuch plauſi— 
ble reaſons, that the pahament was in danger of being en— 
tirely deſerted, it they undertook to juſtify tneir conduct, and 
maintain their partiality, This certainly was what cauſed the 
ordinance to paſs, though it was manifeſtly defigned to ruin 
the preſbyterian party. For though their ſuperiority of 
number in the parliament did not ceaſe, the independents 
knew, that by baving the army on their fide, it would be 
in their power to obey the parliament no farther than they 
pleaſed. According to this, they bent all their endeavours, 
as ſoon as things were regulated as they had projected. The 
new general was reckoned a zealous pre{byterian, and by 
that the parhament had been allured to chuſe him. Bur 
Cromwell had tuch an influence over him, that he made him 
do whatever he pleaſed. He had artfully perſuaded him, 
that his ſole view was the welfare of religion, and the good 
of his country, and thereby prepared him to receive his coun— 
ſels, and place an entire confidence in him. For though the 
independent party began to ſhew themſclves very openly, 
they did not yet pretend to form a ſeparate party from that 
of the preſbyterians, and it was more than a year before they 
appeared at laſt entirely unmaſked. Cionmuetl elp« cially, 
more than any other of this party, put on the appearance of 
a rigid preſbyterian, and ſeemed to intend only the firm eſta— 
bliſhmenr of preſbyterianiſm. This was neceilary to preſerve 
the confidence of the new general, and make him act ac- 
cording to his views, without dilcovering the end to which 
he meant to conduct him. But it was not yet time to make 
known his deſigns. There were then but two things abſo— 
Jutely neccflary for the advantage of his party, The firſt, 
in new modelling the army, to order it fo, that the officers, 
whom the independents thought they could confide in, might 
keep their commiſſions, and thoſe whom they contidered ns 
their enemies, might be caſhicred. For as three armies were 
to be reduced into one, .many officers would of courſe be 
ditiwifled. The ſecond thing was to proſecute the war more 
vigorouſly than hitherto, and endeavour more {t;eruouſly to 
ditable the King to maintain it. Ir is evident the deſigns oz 
the independents could not be executed but by the king's 
deſtruction. This was neceflarily to be ſappoſed, and, con- 
ſcquently, all riſks were to be run to put a ſpeedy concluſion to 
the war, as nothing could be more prejudicial to them than 
its continuation. 


As ſoon as fir Thomas Fairfax had received his commiſ— 


v The lords did not paſs this ordinance till April 1, 
tom. VI. p. 14. 


* For the horſe, 


Sce Ruthworth, 


For the foot. 


Middleton, Wnaley, Cray ford, Ingoldſby, 
Sidney, Lively, Berkley, Montague, 
Graves, Fleetwood, Aldridge, Pickering, 
Sheffield, Roſliter, Holborn, Welden, 
Vermuden, tir Robt. Pye, Forteſcue, Rainiborow, 


Aud to ſweeten the eu of Eſſex, (as Whitelock expreſſes it, p. 121.) 
an order was made for the better payment of 10, oool. per aunun, tormerly 
granted to him out of delinquents eſtates, 

Here ended (tays Whitelock) the firſt ſcene of our tragic civil wars, in 
the exit of this brave perſon Eſſex, who being ſet alide, and many gallant 
men his officers with him, the king's party looked upon the new army, and 
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fion from the parliament, he came to Windſor, his head 
quarters, and from thence ſent commithoners wherever there 
were troops, to form the new regiments, and diſband rhe 
ſupernumerary othcers. No doubt, theſe commiſſioners, who 
were moſtly general officers, had private inſtructions concern- 
ing the officers they were either to continue or break ; and 
Cromwell bad framed, in great meaſure, theſe inſtructions, 
though he did not appear to be concerned. The parlia- 
ment undertook this retorm in a very dangerous ſeaſon *. It 
was in April, when the king was preparing to take the ficld, 
If, unhappily, they had met with refiſtance in the troops, 
as many were apprehenſive, and if this change had occafioned 
revolts, which. might eafily have happened by the inſtiga- 
tions of the diſbanded officers, they would have been with- 
out an army, at the beginning of a campaign, and conſe- 
quently unable to withſtand the king's forces. But they heard 
with pleaſure, that every thing was effected with great tran- 
quility, and their orders every where perfectly obeyed, 

The general remained at Windſor all April, not being able 
ſooner to finiſh what was to be done to prepare the army 
for action. During this time, he received a letter from the 
committ*c of both kingdoms *, informing dim, that the 
king had ſent to prince Rupert, to come and join him with 
two thouſand horſe, Wherefore, he was ordered to diſpatch 
a party of horte towards Oxford to hinder that junction. And 
as the ſelt-denying ordinance was not to take place till after 
forty days, namely, on the 13th of May, the charge of this 
ſervice was by the committee particularly recommended to 
lieutenant- general Cromwell. 

Cromwell departing from Windſor the 24th of April, met 
near Iſlip-bridge “, with a brigade of the King's horſe, con- 
ſiting of the queen's, and three other regiments, and utter- 
ly routed them *. Then he marched to fir Thomas Coggm's 
at Blechington, where colonel Windebank, ſecretary Winde- 
bank's ſon, kepr a garrifon for the king, and ſummoned the 
coloncl with a fharp meflage, who immediately ſurrender— 
cd. The king was fo incenſed with his cowardice, that he 
cauſed kim to be condemned by a council of war, and after— 
words ſhot to death. Cromwell gained ſome other advan- 
tages in thoſe parts, but was repulſed in an affault upon 
Farrington. 

After the earl of Efl-x's diſaſter in Cornwall, the parlia- 
ment was very weak in the wellern counties. They had in 
Dorſetſhire only Pool, Lyme, and Weymouth ; in Devon- 
ſhire, Plymouth alone, and that befieged ; and in Somerſet— 
{hire, only Taunton, cloſcly inveſted by fir Richard Green- 
vil, and in great diſtreſs. The parliament, fearing to loſe 
that important place, ſent exprels orders to the general to 
march with his whole army and raiſe the ſiege, not conſider— 
ing that the midland counties would be left defenceleſs, juſt 
as the king was going to take the field. Mean while Fair- 
tix, in obedience to the orders, began his march the zoth of 
April, and on the 7th of May was beyond Saliſbury, 

The committee of both kingdoms having intelligence, that 
the king was on the 7th of May to head his army, perceived 
their error in ſending all their forces into the welt and leaving 
the middle of the kingdom defenceleſs. Wheretore they dil- 
patched with all ſpecd an order to the general, which reach- 
ed him at B:andftord, to return, and fend only a party to re- 
lieve 'Taunton. The general immediately obeyed, and de- 
tached colonel Welden with about five thouſand foot, and 
eighteen hundred horte to Taunton, and returned back to 
Newbury, where he ſtayed ſome days to refreſh his troops. 

At the approach ot the party ſent to Taunton, fir Richard 
Greenvil railed the fiege of that place, where relief could not 
come more ſeaſonably, fo much was it prefled. But ſhortly 
after, gencral Goring came into Somerſetſhire with three thoul- 
and horſe, given him by the king when he heard Fairfax 
was marching to the welt, Then, Greenvil joining him, 
they went together, and laid ſiege again to Taunton, where 
the party that relieved the town were ſhut up. 

During theſe motions of the parliament's forces, the king, 
on the 7th of May, took the field, and marched with about 
eight thouſand men towards Cheſter, to relieve the place, 
beſieged by fir William Brereton d. But he heard by the way, 
the firge was raiſed ; and having nothing more to do there, 


new officers, with much contempt, and the new model was by them in ſcorn 
called the new noddle. Memoirs, p. 140. 

* Major-gene:al Skippon did much athſt in this work, eſpecially in re- 
ducing tive regiments of Eſſex's forces into three, amongit which was the 
earl's own, that was like to prove moſt refrattory, Ruſhworth, tom. VI. 
p. 17. Sprigge, p. 9. 

From whom the parliament's army was generelly to receive its ordets, 
Ruſhworth, tom. VI. p. 23. 

» He was ordered to march beyond Oxford, as the prince was to come 
from about Worceſter, Ibid, 
© Her majeſty's ſtandard, was taken, with two hundred priſoners, Idem 


marched to I.ciceſter, which he took by ſtorm the 4911, /; 
May. . 

Mean time, the parliament perceiving the King was march. 
ing towards Cheſter, ſent orders to general Fairfax t) belicy: 
Oxford. Accordingly Fairfax approached the city, and hi. 
gan the ſiege. But within a few days, the parliament havin, 
intelligence of the taking of Leiceſter, were apprehenſive, tj. 
king's deſign was to enter the affociated eaſtern counties, 4 
therefore ordered their general to raiſe the ſiege of Oxford 
and follow the king. Fairfax therefore marched away on 
the 7th of June. As, very likely, a battle would quickly 
enſue, he writ to defire the parliament to diſpenſe with Crom. 
well's abſence from the houſe, and to order him to march tg 
the army, and command the horſe, which was read:ly pranted, 
Thus, Cromwell, who had been one of the moſt forward t, 
pals the ordinance for the excluſion of the members of Par. 
lament from all offices and poſts, civil and military, was the 
only perſon that kept his ſeat in parliament, and his con. 
mand in the army. This would be a very honourable dit 
tinction for him, were there not room to ſuſpect, it waz 
owing to his own intrigues *, 

Mean while, the king was very uneaſy. He was inform. 
ed of the ficge of Oxtord, but did not yet know it was raiſed, 
and that the enemy was marching cqrealy towards him. Thi; 
made him reſolve to move towards Oxford, in order to t. 
lieve a city of fo great importance to him. To that end, le 
encamped at Harborough, from whence he ſent an cxyrel; 
to general Goring, to order him to come and join him with 
all pothble ſpeed. Here it was he received intelligence, the 
Fairfax was drawn off from Oxford, and had been rewul! 4 
with great loſs, in an afſault upon Borſtal houſe f. His roo, 
as was uſual with them, were ſo elated at this news, that the, 
imagined the enemies to be in the utmoſt conſternation, which 
ought to be improved by immediately giving them battle, 
The king himſelf was prepoftetſed with this notion, which 
made him contemn his enemies, and unfortunately inducel 
him to advance to Daventry in Northamptonſhire, in a belief 
it would always be in his power to fight when he pleased, 
and that his enemies would never dare to attack him. Other- 
wiſe, he might have retired to Leiceſter, and there quietly 
expected the three thouſand men, colonel Gerrard was ty 
bring him from Wales, and Goring's three thouſand hotle 
trom-the welt. As to Gor ng, an accident happened, which 
very much conduced to haſten a battle. Fairtax had ſent a 
man to Oxford, who pretending to ſerve the king, had nu. 
naged fo artfullv, that ſecretary Nicholas had intruſted him 
with a packet to general Goring, who was before Taunton. 
This man having diſcharged his commiſſion, Goring thought 
he could nor employ, to carry a letter to the king, a more 
truſty metlenger than the perſon {eat to him by fecretary 
Nicholas. He: gave him therefore a letter for the bing. 
wherein he told his majeſty, that he hoped to be maſter o 
Taunton in a ſhort time, conjuring him not to engage, by! 
to ſtand upon the defenſive, for he did not queſtion, it twelre 
or fourtecn days to join him with the forces under his con: 
mand. The king knew nothing of the letter which was 
brought to Fairfax. But it convinced the parliament-gen*- 
rals of the abſolute neceſſity of fighting, before that aid thoutd 
come to the king. 

Purſuant to this reſolution, Fairfax continued to advance 
towards the king, who being better informed of the number 
and deſigns of his enemies, reſolved to retire to [Leicelter, 
To that purpoſe, he began ro march towards Harborougi, 
where his van arrived, whiltt the reſt of the army was yet 
above two miles behind. That ſame night, he heard the 
enemies were within fix miles of Harborough, and indeed 
general Ireton, Cromwell's ſon-in-law, had now fallen upon 
ſome of the King's quarters, and taken ſeveral pritone!s. 
Whereupon it was reſolved at a council of war, held in the 
night, to march back and meet the enemy, conſidering td. 
impoſſibility of going to Leiceſter, without expoſing the rea! 
to certain deſtruction. So, the king returning in the morn— 
ing, the 14th of June, met the parliamentarians, who upon the 
news of his march had drawn up near Naſeby. Here das 
ſought the fatal battle that decided the quarrel. between tue 
king and the parliament. 


* 


p. 24. | 

4 It was prince Rupert that adviſed the king to march into the north e. 
England. The reſt of his council were for his marching into the well.“ 
Clarendon, tom. II. p. 501, 502. 
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This was much ſpoken againſt by Eſſex's party, as a breach of the! 
denying ordinance, and a diſcovery of the intentious to continue 1101 
pleaſed, and to remove others from commanils, notwithſtanding then d 
ſelſ-devying pretences, Whitelock, p. 145. 55 

f In Buekinghamſhire, held by the kvery of a hau. Colonel Capie, “ 
governor of it. Idem. p. 146. N | 
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S Prince Rupert commanded the right wing of the King's 
my, and fir Marmaduke Langdate the left. Sir Jacob 
4 Aftley led the main body of the foot, and the king was at 
the head of the reſerve of horſe ®, On the parliament's fide, 
the right wing of horſe was commanded by Cromwell, the 
E 1.{t by Ireton. General Fairfax, and major-general Skippon, 
ere both at the head of the main- body, the firſt on the right, 
od the other on the left !. ; 
prince Rupert began with charging the left wing, com- 
Ended by Ireton, and after a long conflict, wherein he met 
with great refiſtance, broke that body of horie, put them to 
ſliobt, and chaſed them almoſt to Naſeby town k. In his re- 
turn, he loſt ſome time in trying to become maſter of the par- 
hament's artillery. He even ſummoned the train, but they 
being well defended with fire-locks, and a rear guard, and he 
without foot, he could not execute his defign. i 
At the ſame time, Cromwell was ingag-d in a very obſti- 
"ate fight with fir Marmaduke Langdale, but at length the 
king's borſe took to ſlight, and were purſued about a quarter 
of a mile. After that, Cromwell leaving a party of horle to 
oppoſe the king's, in cale he ſhould rally, returned with 
ſpeed to the field of battle, where his alliance was very much 
wanted by his fricuds. ; 3 
The parliament's foot were ingaged with the king's, and 
began to be prefled in ſuch a manner, that they were in great 
order. Cromwell, who was returned victorious, changed 
the face of the battle, by charging the King's infantry in 
flank, who could not ſtand fo vigorous an attack. Fairfax 
and Skippon, took advantage of this aſſiſtance to rally their 
troops, who had been roughly uſed at the beginning of the 
battle |, and at laſt, the king's foot were lo routed, that there 
was no poſſibility of rallying them. 
la the mean time, the prince not being yet returned from 
the Chace, the king was, vith his reſerve of horle, unable 
to charge Cromwell, who was flironger than himſelf, and 
was alſo re-joined by the party he had left behind. As [von 
prince Rupert was returned with his victorious horle, and 
had joined the reſerve, the king uſed hs utmoſt endeavours 
to perſuade them to charge once more the enemy's horſe not 
dueſtioning, that if he could put them to rout, he ſhould 
afterwards eaſily van, uiih the foot. But he could not pre- 
vail with them to make a ſecond charge. This is not very 
frange, fince it could not be done without manifeſt danger. 
Fairtax, Skippon, and Cromwell, without lofing time in 
purſuing the king's diſperſed intanrry, had ſpeectly rallied 
their troops. They faced the king's horſe, and prepared to 
receive, or to charge them. So, to renew the fight, the 
king muſt, with one tingle wing of horſe, and his ſmall body 
of reſerve, have tallen upon the enemies army, which want- 
ed only the wing that was 4outed. This the cavaiiers clear- 
ly perceived, and was what hindered them from obeying the 
| king's orders. Art the ſame time, an accident happened, 
which induced them to take flight, or furniſhed thein with 
a pretence, Robert Daz el carl of Carnewarth, ſeeing the 
King, notwithſtanding the unwillingnels of his own troops, 
bent upon charging the enemics rode up to him and ſaid, 
Sir, will you go upon your death, in an inſtant?” And 
withal, laying hold of the king's bridle, turned his horſe to 
tne right, The king's cavalty, ſeeing his majcſtyss horſe 
turned, without knowing the cauſe, took occaſion to diſband, 
ad rode upon the ſpur without looking behind them. So, 


* Lately created lord Aftley of Reading. 
Though Rapin quotes Ruſhworth, he has followed the diſpoſition of 
earn, as related by Clarendon, For both Ruſhworth and Whitelock 
ly, the king commanded the main body himſelf, fir Jacob Aſtley, with the 
of Linley, the righi-hand reſerve, and the lord Bard and tir George 
L\!le the left. Ruthworth, tom. VI. p. 42. The king's forces, according 
q ic lord Clarendou's computation, were in all but about ſeven thouiand 
1 men. Tom, II. p. 506. f 
.. \kereterves were biought up by colonel Rainſborough, Hammond, and 
5 Rulbworth, tom. VI. p. 42. 
3 had his horſe killed under him, was run through the thigh, 
macd in the face with a pike, and made priſoner, but found means to 
cipe upon the turn of the battle. Whitelock, p. 1 50. 
Siri dns his helmet beat off, but however, rid up and down bare- 
8 zercupon. colonel Charles D'oyley told him, he expoſcd him- 
1 much danger, and oftered him his helmet, but he refuſecd it, fay- 
. na is well enough, Charles,” Then he ordered him to charge a body 
A. aha s foot, which ſtood unbroken in the front, whilſt he would do 
ane in the rear, and neet him in the middle. Which was done accoi d- 
89. In this charge Fantax killed the enſign, and one of D'oyley's troops 
"phag he colours, bragging, he had killed the enſign, for which D'oyley 
bunt Aim. Flur ſax ſaid, “ Let him alone, I have honour enough, let 
- ane that honour to himſelt.” Skippon being woand-d in the beginning 
| wy 5k Was de Hired to go off the field, but he anſwered, “ He would 
*** an a as a man would itund.? V hitclock, . 
ax the wrd Clarendon Makes the following remark. This difference, 
d x Fu benden all along in the diſcipline ot the king s troops and of 
w the y wh Uitax and C romwel!, dhat though the king's troops prevailed 
auge, they ſeldom rallied themſelves again in order, nor could be 
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and on the parhament's, colonel! Lloy:, and colonel Richbel, were killed 
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the King was alſo forced to retire, and Icatc his enemies 
maſters of the field. All his infant: y were fo diſperſed, that 
the enemies took as many prifoners as they pleated. He loft 
his whole train of artillery, ail his bag and baggage, with his 
cabinet wherein were his mott ſecret papers and letters, 
which the parliament were ſo crucl as to print and publiſh, 
particulariy his letters concerning the treaty of Uxbridge, of 
Which the reader has before fern fore extracts. After this, 
he was never more able to bring a confiderable army into the 
held. It is ſaid, there were not ſlain on the king's fide above 
fix hundred men, but amongſt them were more than one 
hundted and fifty officers; and befides, the enemy took above 
five thouſand priſoners u. 

The king and prince Rupert that ſame day retreated by 
Leiceſter to Aſhby de la Zouch, from whence, after a few 
hours retreſhment, they continu-d their march with their 
horle in very great diforder to Hereford, where they parted. 
Prince Rupert haſted to Briſtol, to prepare the city for a 
ſiege, there being great likelihood, it would quickly be at- 
tacked, The king retired into Wales, and made ſome ftay 
at Raglind-caſtle, nor deſpairing of being able to form an- 
other army in thole parts. The reaſon is unknown, why he 
was bent, contrary to all appearance, upon ruiling a new. 
army in Wales, and the neighbouring ceunries, ip ſtead of 
marching into the weſt with his horſe, where he had a ſhone 
body of troops, under the command ot Goring and Greenvil, 
with wi.ch he m1ght have long continued the war, 

Mean while, Fairtax advanced towards Leiceſter, which 
ſurrendered by capitulation, four days after the battle © 
Naſeby. 'Tnen, he warched with all fpred to the welt, 
where it was very neceſlury to lead the ame, as well to re- 
I:zve Taunton and the party there ſhut ap, as to reduce to 
the obcdience of the parliament the weſlern counties, which 
were all tor the King. Art the approach of the army, Boring 
raiſed the ſicge of "Faunton ®, and in few days was defeated 
by Fairfax at Langpo:t, who killed many of his men, took 
twelve hundred hortes, and fourteen hundred. prifoners b. 
This victory was followed with the taking of Bridgewater, 
Bath, and Sherburn, aller which, 
Brittel. 

It was univerſally expected, prince Rupert would, accord— 
ing to cuſtom, pertorm wonders in the de: 
which was ftrongly garrifoned, 4 and well flored with provi- 
ſions and ammunition. Nay, the prince himſelf had ſent the 
king word, be hoped to hold out at leaſt four months. And 
yet, the parliament army approaching the lines drawn about 
the place, and repulſing ſeveral fallies, the prince, upon the 
ſummons, agreed to capitulate. Fairfax c:me near the lines 
the 23d of Auguſt, and the capitulation was ſigned the 10th 
of September, before the beſicgets had approacked the walls, 
When the king heard, prince Rupert had furrendercd Briftc] 
in this manner, he-was fo enravcd at it, that he ordered him 
by a letter ro depart the Kingdom, and revoked all his com- 
miſſions. Ihe prince publithed a manitefto in vindication of 
his conduct. But he did not ſuſficlently demonſtrate the 
neceſlity of furrendering fo ſoon a place of ſuch importance k. 

Immediately after the taking ct Briſto!, Fairfax 


"I 4% 


Fairfax lnd liege to 


»ce of this city, 


marched 
again to the weſt, as well to relieve Plymouth which was 
ſti]| inveſted , as to ſubdue all thote countics to the parlia- 
ment. But to prevent the miſchicts incurred by the eail of 


_ 


Lilex the laſt year, for want of an open communication with 


brought to make a ſecond charge the ſame day, Whereas the other troops, 
it they prevailed, or though they were beatet, pretentiyx 36llied again, and 
o in good order, till they received new orde s. Vac 1 
was not ovicet vable in the iorces under IEilex and Waller. 
II. p. 508. 

„ W hitelock ſays, that on the parliament's fide were wounded and flain 
above a thouſand ofhcers and common toldiers ; and, that the king thewed 
himſelf this day a courageous general, keeping cloſe with his hoife, and in 
perion 1allying them to hot cucomiteirs, Mom. p. 151. [his battle was 
tought in a large fallow-field, on the northweſt fide of Naſchy, about a 
mile broad; there are now no ſigus of a fight remaining, excepting ſome 


e thing, he ſays, 
Clirendon, tom. 


ſew holes, which were the burying place of dead men and hortes. "This 
town is ſaid by Tome, to tand upon the higheſt ground in England, Addit, 


to Camden. June 17, the day atter the parliament received the news of 
this victory, both houſes were feaſted by the city of London at Gtocers— 
hall, and after dinner they ſung the 46th pialm, and fo parted, 
lock, p. 183 bf : 5 | 

o Sir John Digby, brother to fir Kenelm Digby, on the the king's ſide ;; 


Lis . 


\\V ite» 


during this ſiege. Rufhworth, tom. VI. p. 54. 

P Whitelock ſays, there were nincteen hundied priſoncts, and two thou— 
ſand horſe taken, p. 159. 

4 The gartifon was jaid to be nine hundred horſe, two thouſand five hun- 
dred fqut, and fifteen hundred auxiliaries, Idein, p. 167. 

r He came afterwards to the king at Newark, to vindicate himſelf. 
Clarendon, tom. II. p. 554 And m November, obtained a pals trom the 
patliament to go beyond fea, Vhkntelock, p. 178, 179. 

* And had been to for two years, Idem. p. 120, 
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London, he ordered Cromwell, with a party of horſe, to 
take ſuch places as might hinder that communication. He 
alſo detached colonel Rainſborough to befiege Berkley-caſtle, 
the only garriſon the king had between Gloceſter and Briſtol, 
He went himſelf to Bath the 17th of September, where he 
remained till his orders were executed, 

Cromwell with his party appeared before the caſtle of the 
Devizes in Wiltſhire, fituate in the road of traffic between 
London and the caſtern counties. The governor fir Charles 
Llovd made a ſhew of defending himſelf, but however capi- 
tulared on the morrow. 'The lame day Cromwell detached 
colonel Pickering, who became maſter of Laycock-houle, 
where was a garriſon of the kmg's kept by colonel Bovile. 
After that, Pickering rejoined the army, as did colonel 
Raintborough, Berkley-caſtle baving been ſurrendered by the 
governor Charles Lucas upon arricles, 

September the 26th, the general called a council of war, 
where it was reſolved that the army ſhould march farther 
weſtward. But as the prince of Wales, the king's eldeſt fon, 
was in thoſe parts with Goring's, Grenvil's, and ſome other 
troops, which altogether made a conſiderable body, the 
general was apprehenſive of meeting many Cifticulties in that 
expedition, and rl,ercfore thought it incumbent upon him 
to ſccure the communication with London. To that purpole, 
he detached Cromwell once more with orders to endeavour 
to take the caſtle of Wincheſter, and then Bafing- houle, 
which had been twice beſieged in vain. 

Cromwell, with his wonted activity, marching directly to 
Wincheſter, took the city and caſtle upon articles. A com- 
plaint being made by ſome of the garriſon that they were 
plundered in their marching out, he cauſed ſtrict inquiry to 
be made aftcr the offenders, of whom fix were found and 
condemned to die. After lots caſt for their lives, he, wh6le 
lot it was, was exccuted ; and the other five were ſent to fir 
Thomas Glemham governor of Oxford, to be puniſhed as he 
pleaſed, But the governor ſent them back with an acknow- 
|. dgcment of Cromwell's juſtice and civility, 

From W:ncheſter, Cromwell advanced to Bafing, the 
houſe of the marquis of Wincheſter, which he having forti- 
fied k: pt garriſon there for the king*®. As he refuſed to 
ſurrender, he was fo tuddenly and briſkly aſfaulted, that the 
place was cartizd by ſtorm, and himſelf taken priſoner and 
ſent to London. Atter that Cromwell took Lanford-houſe 
near Salitbury, which furrendered upon articles. 

In the mean time, Fairfax purſuing his march into the 
weſt, came before 'Fiverton. It was reſolved at a council of 
war to form the town: but whilſt they were conſulting how 
to order the attack, a round-ſhut happened to break the 
chain of the draw-bridge, wh:ch falling down, the ſoldiers, 
without waiting for orders, polleſled themtelves of the town. 

Alter that, the army marched towards Exeter, the capital 
of Devonſhire. But as this place was ſtrong and well gar- 
iſoned, and the ſeaton not proper for ſo important a ſiege, 
it was reſolved to block it up nll it could be inveſted in form. 

Whilſt the gereral was employed in ordering the blockade, 
which held till December, and in building neceflary forts on 
the eaſt-fide of the Ex, the prince of Wales had time to 
a{emble all the king's forces in thoſe parts, with the militia 
of Cornwall, and form an army of eight thoufand men. 
Fairfax hearing the enemies were preparing to march againſt 
him, reſolved to prevent them by advancing towards them. 
He made ſuch ſpecd that he ſurpriſed a brigade of their 
hoiſe, commanded by the lord Wentworth, and took between 
three and four thoutand horſes. This obliged the king's 
generals to proceed with more caution, raiſe the blockade of 
Plymouth ro firengthen their army, and pafs the Tamar, in 
order to retire into Cornwall. 

'The prince's retreat into Cornwall gave Fairfax opportu- 
nity to attack Dartmouth, a ſca-port of great conſequence, 
which he took by ſtorm, the ſealon not allowing him to be- 
fi-ge it in form. 

After all thefe advantages, Fairfax returned to Exeter, 
and finiſhed the blockade ot that city. Shortly after, he left 
the command of it to fic Hardreſs Waller, and went himſelf 
to mcct the lord Hopton, who was marching to the relief of 
Exeter, at the head of ſ-ven or cight thouſand men. General 


t He had withſtood ſeveral fieges, declaring, that if the king had no more 
ground in England than Bating-bouſe, he would adventure as he did, and 
hold it out to the laſt extremity. For which reaſon the houſe was called 
Loyalty. Ruthworth, tom. VI. p. 93. 

Pere were not above five hundred flain, the greateſt part were diſ- 
zerfed, Among the colours were taken the lord Hopton*s own, with this 
11,0tto, I will ſtiwe to feive my ſovereign king. Idem, tom. VI. p. 103. 

wv The king his father, by two letters dated November 7, and December 
7, ordered him, as ſoon as he ſhoald find himſelf in a probable danger of 
talling into the enz2my's hands, to retire into Denmark, or ſome other place 


Goring being withdrawn into France, the prinee of \y,,, 
had given the command of his army to the lord Hoy, 


Fairfax approaching the enemies, heard the lord Hopton us, f 
intrenched in Torrington, to oblige him either to attack hin l 
thus advantageouſly poſted, or to keep the field in a vr, 

rainy ſeaſon, in a country where there were few villages a by 
ſhelter his army from the weather. Fairfax having weigh 8 
the iu conveniencies ot leaving the enemies thus intrenched th 
reſolved to attack them, To that end, he advanced Within 8 

f e 


a mile of Torrington, and poſſeſſed himſelf of ſome pog, 
with defign to engage on the morrow. But in the nie: 
Hopton's troops attempting to diflodge the parliamentarizz, of 
and theſe receiving aſſiſtance from the army, the battle beg 
inſenſibly, and held almoſt the whole night. [1745-6] Ii | fro 


thorr, after a long conflict in the dark, the lord Hoptoy, Wi Lak 
intrenchments were forced, and himſelf obliged to retire with Wi hey 
his horſe and only four or five hundred of the four thouſy, WE n 
foot, he had before the battle. Thus all his infantry wer. the 
ſlain or taken, or ſo diſperſed, that it was not poſſible for tho" r 
that eſcaped to rejoin their general, who was retired id , 
Cornwall u. | paſt 

After this freſh victory, Fairfax judged, his main buf 20h 
was, utterly to deſtroy the enemies ho: fe that eſcaped fon leg 
Torrington, conſiſting of three thouſand, and to hind they 
them from joining the king. Inſtead theretore of returns —m 
to Ex.ter, he reſolved to march into Cornwall wi: h m 
whole army. He ſet out the 24d of February, and feizi;s thou 
the paſſes of the river Tamar, lett there ſtrong guards, as i Laſt 
in all places where he thought the enemies might try to pal — 
in caſe they intended, as was very likely, to join the Ling: bon 
The lord Hopton finding Fairfax was advarcing towards hi, 4g 
and not being able to fight bim, quitted Bodniin, where be . 0 
had poſted bimfſelf, and retired farther weſtward, Mey rn 
while, Fairfax ſtill advanced, taking all poffible care to guard i _ 
all the paſtes by which the enemy might eſcape him. 2 y 

The approzch of the parliament-army cauſed the prince 3 
of Wales to reſolve to ſecure his perſon by retiring ia g 1 
Scilly, where he ſafely arrived. Mean while, the ld . 
Hopton was extremely embarafſed. and the more, as th: _ 
people of the country who bcefoic were devoted to the king. w 
began to alter their minds, and even voluntarily offer, Frm? 
themſelves to general Fairfax, to block up the paſtes 1M ich 
hinder the king's forces from eſcaping. At laſt, the path : Te 
ment-army approaching Truro, where Hopton had his hegt be 5 
quarters, Fairtax ſent and offered him tonourabie terms {t to * 
he would capitulate, Whilſt he waiicd tor an anſwer, E by = 
ſtill advanced towards the enemies, and beating up one d 0 J 
their quarters, took three hundred horſes. In thort, not t Fart 
deſcend to unneceſſary particulars, I ſhall content mesh oy wy 
with briefly ſaying, that the lord Hopton ſeeing himſclf tor: n 
rounded on all fides, and deſpating to eſcape, agrecd z. 8 


capitulate, By the treaty, ſigned the 14th of March, it ws Litchf 
agreed, that all the forces under the command of the he 


the ö a countie 
Hopton thould within fix days be diſbanded, with lcare if booty 
go beyond ſea, or to their homes. That all the horſes and departe 
>| a uror 168 » Ex; 1 * 1 MIL 8 
arms ſhould be delivered to general Fairfax, and upon hebe ſpar; 


formance thereof, each trooper ſhould receive twenty fu The 


lings, or his horſe. That paſſes ſhould be given to {ſuc either Þ 
as dehred to go beyond fea, upon their promifing not ! dame fir 
bear arms any more againſt the parliament of England“ Rofſter 
There were ſeveral other articles which it is necdlels attendet 
ſpecify, as they concerned only the manner ho the treit? about +: 
was to be executed”, The lords Hopton and Culp*1"Mthe kin 
retired to Seilly before the treaty was figned, Thus tit "ag, 
king's army in the weſt was entirely diſperſed, After ts Bing — 
Fairfax returns before Exeter, which was ſurrendered vs: temb 
articles the gth of April 1646. With the taking ol unge 

city, Fairfax ended his weſtern expedition, which coulc "i 1 
be more glorious to him, or more advantageous tothe? Wil [11 
lament, fince the king had neither toyns ngr forces heide, q 


the country. 


ui me 0 
* * * . 7 4 1 4 3 10 
It is time now to ſee what paſſed in the reſt of the! 


deceedec 


dom, whilſt the parliament-army was employed in edu gers c 
the weſtern counties. Phat 

2 7 * : Ya Sigg the 

The Scotch army having taken Newcalle in Seto gs tg b 


1644, divided themſclves in two bodies, one wacico! or or 


3 = ter, 
beyond ſea. See Clarendon, tom. II. p. 546, 547. The prince, n at "Ae 
16, 1646, embarked for Jerſey, whrie he landed the next day, 96 * Du 1 
thence paſſed into France, Iden, tom, III. 7 4. . Part 

4 Thoſe that ſtayed in England, as well foreigners as others, were '0 I March 
themielves for ever; but thoſe that went beyond tea, only tor three 37 FM on J 


not to bear arms againſt the parliament, Ruſhworth, tom. VI. p. 

* vw . . 1 * © OS 
2 Cclonel Frevanion, then with his regiment at. Perin, Gent to celle! 
included in the treacy, as did alſo the governor of St. May zs het 
mands Falmouth-haver. Rulſhiworth, tO, VI. p. 108. 
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ſieged Carliſle, which ſurrendered upon articles in June 
1645+ 

The other part of the army durſt not engage in a ſiege, 
becauſe the marquis of Montroſe, who ſerved the king in 
Scotland, having had great ſucceſs there, it was to be feared 
the king would think of ſending him reinforcements. Where- 
fore the Scots always kept in a readineſs to oppoſe it. This 
became ſtill more neceſſary after the battle of Naſeby, there 
being great likelihood of the king's reſolving to join the earl 
of Montroſe with his cavalry. Beſides, the Scots by keep- 
ing thus in the middle of the kingdom, prevented the King 
from making new levies in thoſe parts. At laſt, after the 
taking of Carliſle, the two bodies being rejoined, they be- 
fieged Hereford about the end of July. But after having 
in vain carried on the ſiege above a month, they raiſed it in 
the beginning of September. The earl of Leven their ge- 
neral publiſhed, on this occaſion, a ſort of apology, where- 
in, among other things, he ſaid, that for fix or ſeven months 
paſt, they had received but one month's pay : that they had 
been promiſed to be ſupplied with all things neceffary for a 
ſiege : in which they had been extremely diſappointed, fince 
they had received but three pieces of cannon, with fifty 
balls to each: that they had but few horſe, and being in— 
formed the king was marching towards them with three 
thouſand horſe, it was impolhble to continue the fiege. 
Laſtly, that general Leſly was obliged to go into Scotland 
with his whole party of horſe and dragoons, to oppoſe 
Montroſe. 

After the ſiege of Hereford was raiſed, the Scotch army 
retired into Yorkſhire, complaining pretty openly of being 
entirely neglected. Whercupon, the parliament aſſigned them 
thirty thouſand pounds, provided they appeared before New- 
ark upon the firſt of November, and ordered that the caftern 
aſſociation ſhould pay them fourteen hundred pounds a week. 
The Scots agreeing to theſe terms, the ſiege of Newark 
was begun about the end of October 1645, and laſted May 
1646. ; 
| In July, Pomfret-caſtle was ſurrendered to the parliament, 

and four days after, that ot Scarborough capitulated allo 
having maintained a long fiege under fir Hugh Cholmley, in 
which fir John Meldrum was killed. 

[ left the king in Wales after the battle of Naſeby, where 
be was employed in ſeeking means to raiſe a new army. As 
to the diſpoſing of his perſon, it was hardly poſſible for him 
to come to any refolution, before he knew what his enemies 
entended to do after their victory. But when he ſaw general 
Fairfax, with his army, engaged in the weſtern counties, he 
| departed from his retreat with his cavalry, conſiſting of three 
thouſand horſe. As the parliament had bur very few forces 
io the mid-land parts, the king came without danger to 
Litchfield, and from thence, entering the aftociate eaſtern 
| counties, took Huntington, where he met with a great 
booty, after which he came to Oxford. From thence he 
E departed in three days, taking with him what forces could 
be ſpared, and marched to Cambden. 

The parliament, thinking the King's deſign was to relieve 
either Briſtol or Hereford, which were both beſieged at the 
flame time, gave orders to major-general Pointz ang colonel 

Roſſiter to aſſemble what forces they could, and diligently 
attend the King's motions. Accordingly they drew together 
about two thouſand horſe, and poſted themſelves between 
the king and Oxford. But at the ſame time, the Scots 
baving raiſed the ſiege of Hereford of their own accord, the 
King marched thither, where he continued till the 2oth of 
Pctember. Here he received the news of the ſurrender of 
Briſtol, 

About the ſame time, colonel Jones, with adjutant-gene- 
Pi Louthian, who ſerved the parliament, beſieged Beeſton- 
File, drew of thence on a ſudden a party of thirteen hun- 
Fed men, and went to ſurpriſe Cheſter, in which they partly 
pccceded, But as they had not ſufficient forces to become 
alters of the reſt of the city, they were content to keep 
Tun they had got, expecting fir William Brereton, who 
to bring them a ſupply. As the king then expected a 
Poly of troops from Ireland, which could land but at 


he immediately marched to diſlodge the enemies from 
part they had in their power. He was no ſooner on 
> March, but Pointz cloſely followed him, and overtook 
Im on Routon-heath within two miles of Cheſter, which 
{Sc him to turn againſt his purſuers. The fight at firſt 
bretty obſtinate, but as the king had five thouſand, and 
etz only two thouſand men, Pointz was briſkly repulſ- 


Where the day before died the lord-keeper 
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Fetter, this city was of ſo great conſequence to him, 
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ed, and put into great diforder. Mean while, juſt as the 
king thought himſelf entirely victorious, Jones and Lou— 
thian came from Cheſter with eight hundred men, and fall- 
ing upon the king's rear, forced them to turn againſt them. 
This gave Pointz time to rally his men, and then charge 
the king's army, who finding themſelves at once attacked 
before and behind, were at laſt utterly routed, with the loſs of 
ſix hundred men, and a thouſand priſoners. Bernard Stewart 
earl of Litchfield, and ſome other officers of quality were 
killed, It was with great difficulty, that the king with the 
remains of his army, got into Denbigh-caſtle in Wales, 
where he continued ſome time; after which, with a party 
of about three thouſand men, he came to Newark in Not- 
tinghamſhire. He ſtayed in that town, till fearing to be 
befieged by the Scots, who were approaching, he went away 
by night, and ſafely arrived at Oxford the 6th of Novein- 
ber, there being no other remedy left than to make a peace 
with the parliament. 

But this peace was not eaſy to be made. The king would 
have willingly granted, in the preſent ſituation of his affairs, 
ſomething of what he had betore refuſed, but did not care 
to yield all. The parliament, on their fide, were willing to 
make peace like conquerors, and by aggravating the terms 
inſtead of rendering them more tolerable; 

Mean while, notwithſtanding the difficulties which were 
naturally to occur in the concluſion of a peace, the king's 
triends at London made him hope, that the diflenfions be- 
tween the preſbyterians and the independents might turn to 
his advantage. It was intimated to him, that the preſbyté— 
rians were inraged to fee the independent party daily increaſe 
in number and ſtrength, and that it was not doubted, but 
if he could obtain leave to come and treat in perſon with 
the two houſes, the preſbyterian members would find means 
to conclude a peace, in order to be freed trom the yoke of 
the independents : that the city of London was almoſt 
wholly preſbyterians; that the king had there alſo many 
friends, and if the parliament expreſſed an incl'nation to 
peace, which was very likely, it would not be in the power 
of the independents to prevent the concluſian. This was 
all very well; but they ſhould have firſt explained what was 
to be underſtood by the word peace. Very probibly, the 
parliament, or preſbyterian party, which al prevail: d, 
would have very gladly conſented to a peace, if the king 
had been willing to grant two points, which were confi i red 
by them as ablolutely neceflary, namely, the abolition of 
epiſcopacy, and ſufficient ſecurity for the performance of his 
pronutes, For in theſe two points conſiſted the py lianent's 
ſcheme for a peace. But this was not the kinz's ſcheme. 
He always meant that ſuch a pcace ſhould be made as he de- 
fired, and which 1 have otren explained. It is true, that in 
his preſent circumſtances he was willing, with regard*to the 
ſecurity, to grant ſolncthing more than what he had yer of- 
tered : but nothing could prevail with him to coofent to the 
abolition of epiſcopacy. So, by ever preſerving the ambi- 
guity in the term of peace, he imagined if he could obtain 
liberty to come and treat at London with the two houſes, it 
would not be impracticable, with the help of his friends, to 
force the parliament to make peace with him in his ſenſe of 
the word, though nothing was further from the intention of 
both houſes. 

In this belief the 5th of December, he demanded of the 
two houſes a ſafe conduct for the duke of Richmond, the 
earl of Southampton, John Aſhburnham, and Jeffery Palmer, 
eſquires, who were to bring propoſitions for a peace. 

The 15th of the ſame month he renewed his demand, com- 
plaining of his having received no anſwer. 

The 26th he ſent them a third meſſage, wherein he ſail : 

* That conceiving the former treaties had hitherto proved 
ineffectual, chiefly for want of power in thoſe perions that 
treated, as likewiſe, becauſe thoſe from whom their power 
was derived, could not give fo clear a judgment as was re- 
quiſite ; if therefore he might have the engagement of the 
two houſes at Weſtminſter, the commiſſioners of the parlia- 
ment of Scotland, the mayor, aldermen, common: council, 
and militia of London; of the chief commanders in fir Tho- 
mas Fairfax's army, as alſo of thoſe in the Scots army, for 
free and ſafe coming to, and abode in London or Weſtmin- 
ſter for the ſpace of forty days; he would come and have a 
perſonal treaty with the two houſes of parliament at Weſt- 
minſter, and the commiſſioners of the parliament of Scotland, 
upon all matters which might conduce to the refloring of 
peace and happineſs to his Kingdoms. 

He declared beforehand, that he was willing to com- 
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mit che great truſt of the militia, for ſuch time, and with 
tuch powers, as were expreſſed in the paper delivered by his 
commiſſioners at Uxbridge, to thirty perſons he named. But 
if this did not ſatisfy the parliament, then he offered to name 
the one half, and leave the other to the election of the two 
houſes.” 

Before the two houſes received this laſt meſſage, they had 
ſcut the following anſwer to the two firſt : 

That finding that former treaties had becn made uſe of 
for other ends, under the pretence of peace, and had proved 
dilatory and unſucceſsful, they could not give way to a ſafe- 
conduct, according to his majeſty's deſire. But both houſes 
of the parliament of England, having under their conſider- 
ations, propoſitions and bills for the ſettling of a ſafe and well 
grounded peace, which were ſpeedily to be communicated to 
the commiſſioners of the kingdom of Scotland, did reſolve, 
after mutual agreement of both kingdoms, to preſent them 
with all ſpecd to his majeſty.” 

The king replicd, the 29th of December. He complained 
that a ſufe- conduct was denied for the perſons he intended 
to ſend. He infiſted upon his demand of a perſonal treaty, 
and defired an anſwer to his meſſage of the 26th. He ſaid, 
he ſhould never have thought of coming to London, if it was 
not his ſincete intention to make peace. 

The 15th of January 1645-6, he ſent another meſſage 
to both houſes, wherein he complained of not having an 
anſwer : he ſaid, “ That what he earneſtly defired was peace, 
and the means, his perſonal preſence at Weſtminſter, where 
the government of the church being ſettled as it was in the 
times of qucen Elizabeth and king James, and full liberty for 
the eaſe of their conſciences who would not communicate in 
that ſervice eſtabliſhed by law, and likewiſe for the free and 
public uſe of the directory, to ſuch as ſhould defire to uſe the 
ſame; and all forces being agreed to be diſbanded, his ma- 
jeſty would then forthwith join with his two houſes of par- 
liament, in ſettling ſome way for the payment of the public 
dcbts to his Scotch ſubjects, the city of London, and others. 
And having propoſe a fair way for the ſettling of the mi- 
litia he would endeavour upon debate with his two houles, 
ſo to diſpoſe of it, as likewiſe of the buſineſs of Ireland, as 
might give them and, both kingdoms fatisfaction. Not 
doubting alſo, but to give good contentment to his two 
houſes of parliament in the choice of the lord-admiral, the 
officers of ſtate, and others.” 

The 13th of January 1645-6, two days before the date of 
the laſt meilage, both houſes had returned an anſwer to that 
of the 29th of December. 

That there had been a great deal of innocent blood of 
his ſubjects ſhed in the war, by his majeſty's commands and 
commiſſions. 

& That there had been Iriſh rebels brought over into both 
kingdoms, and endeavours to bring over more as alſo forces 
from foreign parts. 

„ That his majeſty was in arms in thoſe parts, and the 
prince at the head of\gn army in the weſt; there were alſo 
forces in Scotland againlt that parliament and Kingdom, by 
his commiſſion ; end the war in Ireland was fomented and 
prolonged by his majeſty. 

*© That until ſatisfaction and ſecurity was firſt given to both 
kingdoms, his majeſty's coming to the parliament could not 
be convenient, nor by them aftented unto. 

* That they could not apprehend it a means conducing to 
peace, that his majeſty ſhould' come to his parliament for a 
few days, with any thoughts of leaviog it, eſpecially with in- 
tentions of returning to hoſtility againſt it, | 

© That his majeſty deſired the engagement not only of his 
parliament, but of the lord-mayor of London, &c. which 
Was againſt the privileges and honour of the parliaments, 
thoſe being joined with them, who were ſubject, and ſubor- 
dinate to their authority. 

„That the only way for the obtaining an happy and well- 
grounded peace, was, for his majeſty to give his aflent to 
thoſe propoſitions that ſhould be ſent to him. 

„That there was not ſo much as any mention of Scot- 
land.” | 

The king, in a reply to this anſwer, greatly complained 
of the aſperſions caſt upon him by both houſes, and reproach- 
ed them in his turn. He infiſted upon an anſwer to his meſ- 


ſage of the 15th of December, ſaying, © No rational man. 


could think their laſt paper, to be any anſwer to his former 
demands,” | | 

But the 24th of the ſame month, he ſent a farther rep] 
to every particular article of that anſwer. The ſubſtance 
whereof was: 
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1. © That a great deal of innocent blood had been pil; 

That is the very reaſon why he preſleth that there ſhoyi 
be no more. (1.) 

Remark (1.) The meaning of this objection of hg, 
houfes was, that there having been a great deal of blood ſpit 
in the war, it was reaſonable the authors thereof ſhould |, 
puniſhed, and that the king continuing to protect them,“ 
was neceflary to proſecute the war till he ſhould be obligeg 
to deliver them to juſtice. So, the King's general reply y,, 
this article anſwered not the objection. | 

2. That he had cauſed ſome Iriſh to repair to his 4. 
fiſtance.“ 

He anſwered, that thoſe whom they called Iriſh, were 
indeed (for the moſt part) ſuch Engliſh proteſtants as hat 
been formerly ſent into Ircland by the two houſes, and yy. 
able to ſtay there any longer, by the neglect of thoſe th. 
ſent them thither, who ſhould have better provided go. 
them. (2)... 

Rem. (2.) The objection did not relate to the Engl; 
forces the king had ſent for from Ireland. The twy 
houſes were far from giving theſe ſoldiers the name of Irify, 
But they meant the Iriſh papiſts entertained by the King in 
his army, and particularly ten thouſand men which the cat 
of Glamorgan was to bring over. The king feigned not tg 
underſtand the two houtes, and made an cvative anſwer tg 
the objection. 

3. Thar the prince was at the head of an army.” The 
king anſwered, it was no great wonder, fince there was yet 
no peace. 

4. That he defired to come to his parliament but fr 
a few days.” He anſwered by proteſting, that he ſought 
that treaty to avoid future hoſtility, and ,procure a laſting 
peace. (3.) 

Rem. (3.) The parliament did not queſtion it : but they 
thought the king would come to London only to compel, by 
means of his friends, both houſes to make ſuch a peace as he 
deſired. So, this general anſwer was not capable of giving 
them ſatis faction. 

5. * That the engagements which his majeſty had defired 
for his ſecurity, were a breach of privilege.” The king un. 
twered, that whoſoever ſhould call to mind the particular 
occaſions that enforced him to leave the city of London and 
Weſtminſter, would judge his demand very reaſonable and 
neceflary for his ſafety. . But he no way conceived how the 
lord-mayor, aldermen, &c. of London, were either ſubicd 
or ſubordinate to the authority of the two houſes. 

- 6. * That he had made no mention of Scotland.“ It 
anſwered, it was included in his former, and had been putt 
cularly mentioned in his latter, meflage of the 1 5th. 

Laſtly, He deſired a poſitive anſwer to his former mel- 
ſages. 

The 29th of January the king ſent another meſſage to both 
houſes, where he expreſly diſavowed the earl of Glamorgan, 
concerning the treaty with the Iriſh rebels: and ſaid, 5 That 
that carl having made offer unto him to raiſe forces ia the 
kingdom of Ireland, and to conduct them into England tor 
bis majeſty's ſervice, he had granted him a commiſhon 0 
that purpoſe, and to that purpoſe only: but that he ha v9 
commiſhon at all to treat of any thing elſe, without the pri 
vity and directions of the lord-licutenant. And this cliath 
appeared by the lord-heutenant's proccedings with the 1aid 
carl, who had orders to call him to an account. (4.) 

Rem. (4.) The diſguiſe uſed by the king on this occafion 
will manifeſtly appear in what will be ſaid preſently concert 
ing this treaty. | 

The king added,“ That if two houſes would admit ofs 
repair to London for a perſonal treaty, ſpeedy notice fond 
be given him thereof, and a ſafe- conduct with a blank i 
for a meſſenger to be imm<diare); diſpatched into Ireland, t 
ſtop the conclufion of the henne, the lor-licutenant being 
empowered to treat and conc! de it, -j 

That he would leave the management of the buſinels d 
Ireland wholly to the two houſes, and make no peace 197 
but with their conſent, in caſe his endeavours in the Urea! 
thould be bleſſed with ſucceſs. | 

“ That if his perſonal repair to Londen ſhould be 4 
mitted, and a peace thereon caſue, he would then leave i 
nomination of the perſons to be intruſted with the mill 
wholly to his two houſes, with ſuch power and limitations? 
were expreſſed in the paper delivered by his majeſty's ci 


miſſioners at Uxbridge, the 6th of February 1644-5: * 


* That if the peace ſucceeded, he would be content, 
f = hac vice,” the two houſes ſhould nominate the wo 
officers of ſtate, and judges, to hold their places during 7 
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vr © quamdin fe bene geſſerint,“ to be accountable to none 
but the King and the two houſes of parliament, 

„That as for matter of religion, he intended, that all 
roteſtants + ſhould have the free exerciſe of their religion 
according to their own way. 

That upon the concluſion of peace there ſhould be a 
zneral act of oblivion and free pardon. 

« And this to extend to Scotland.” 

The king had never made ſuch advances before, and yet 
all his endeavours to obtain a ſafe-conduct were fruitleſs. 
The two houſes were ſo perſuaded of his ability in the choice 
of his expreſiions, which were commonly ambiguous, and 
capable of a different ſenſe from what appeared at firſt fight, 
that they could not reſolve to treat with him upon his own 
propolitions. Beſides, they did not doubt, but the overture 
of a perſonal treaty was defigned for a ſnare to force them to 
ſuch a peace as he deſited. They ſent therefore to his ſeveral 
meſſages no other anſwer than what has been ſeen. So, this 
ſort of negociation, of which the king expected a happy 
event, only left things juſt as they were. 

Both houſes, as we have ſeen, reproached the king, that 
he was now endeavouring to bring Iriſh troops into Eng- 
und; the king did not diſown it, but denied the giving of 
the carl of Glamorgan power to treat with the rebels upon 
any other article. This was literally true, but the King took 
care not to diſcover the whole extent of this article, and yet 
both houſes were perfectly informed of it, as will hercafter 
appear. To underſtand fully the objection and anſwer, it 
will be necetfary to relate what paſſed in Ireland upon this 
ſubject. This is not one of the leaſt curious points of the 
reign of Charles I. though the lord Clarendon has thought 
fic to paſs it over in filence. 

The ceſſation made by the king with the Iriſh rebels, had 
not intirely ſuſpended hoſtilities in that ifland. Murrough 
O'Bryen lord Inchiquin, who commanded in Munſter for 
the parliament, and major-general Monroe, who was at the 
head of the Scots in Uliter, had refuſed to accept of the 
ceſſation . Oa the other hand, the Englith forces drawn by 
the king out of Ireland, had been intirely ruined and difpert- 
ed in England. Thus the king had reaped no advantage by 
the ceflation, the motives whereof he had concealed with ell 
poſſible care. He had pretended, he was indiſpentably 
obliged to conclude it, in order to ſave the Engliſh from the 


utter deſtruction they were threatened with, by the ſuperiority 
| of the rebels and the parliament's neglect to ſend tupplies 
into Ireland. 
come into England, it was eaſy to perceive the true reaſon of 
the ceſſation. | 


But when theſe Engliſh troops were ſeen to 


The king not having reaped from this artifice all the ad- 
vantage he expected, defiſted not from the deſign of making 
ule of the aſhttance of the Iriſh to continue the war againſt 
the parliament. On the contrary, he formed the project of 


| a peace with the rebels, in order to employ, not only the 
| reſt of the Engliſh troops ſtill in Ireland, but allo a good 
body of Iriſh, whom he intended to ſend for into England. 


He ordered therefore the marquis of Ormond, lord- lieutenant 
ot Ireland, to negociate this peace, wherein however dithcul- 
To make peace 
with the Iriſh, they were neceflarily to be ſatisfied in point 
of religion. But this the king could not do without running 


| counter to all his proteſtations concerning his great zcal for 
the proteſtant religion, and without confirming in ſome 


mealure, the ſuſpicions of thoſe who believed he was con- 
| In a word, he could not take 
ts ſtep, without relinquiſhing the intereſt of the Iriſh pro- 
Ficltants, and giving the catholics ſuch advantages, as would 
render them very ſuperior to the proteſtants. The intereſts 
ot England were alſo to be abandoned, and the dominion ſhe 
pad always enjoyed over Ireland, ſince the conqueſt of that 
Kingdom, was in great meaſure to be forfeited. Nay, he 
es in danger by ſuch a proceeding to loſe many friends in 
Fagland. Thoſe who were fincerely attached to him, and 
Perluaded, that he acted upon motives of juſtice and religion, 
Huſt have opened their eyes, when they ſaw him manifeſtly 
Tetay the intereſt of England, and the proteſtant religion, 
de had concluded with the Iriſh ſuch a peace as they de- 
Panded, Theſe were great difficulties which could be ſur- 
anted but by one of theſe ways; either by perſuading 
Pe Iriſh to rely on his general promiſes, that he would con- 
it them at a better juncture, and when it was more in his 
"ak or elſe, colauring with ſome ſpecious pretence, the 
4 on he ſhould be obliged to grant them for a peace. As 
the rſt way, the king torgot nothing that he believed apt 


| The lord Inchiquin refuſed to accept it, beeauſe he could not obtain the 
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to induce the Iriſh to truſt to his promiſes, and herein the 
marquis of Ormond was long employed without any effect. 
The Iriſn were immoveable, and would not be contented 
with bare words. The ſecond way was ſtill more impracti— 
cable : for what colour could be put upon an intire relin- 
quiſhing of the intereſts of religion and England? 

Mean while, as the king hoped, that with the ſuccours 
from Ireland, he ſhould be able to give law to the parlia- 
ment, and then, be obliged to uſe no farther ceremony ; he 
reſolved not to deprive himſelf of ſuch an advantage, but 
to grant the Iriſh whatever they demanded. However, to 
avoid the prejudice fuch a proceeding might create him in 
England, he choſe to conclude a private peace with the Iriſh, 
without folemnity, or the intervention of the lord-lieutenanr, 
and to bind himſelf to have it effectually executed, till ir 
ſhould be in his power to ratity it ſolemnly, with which the 
Iriſh were content, 

To this purpoſe, whilſt the marquis of Ormond was 
ſeemingly labouring with great carneſtoeſs to make a peace 
with the rebels, by trying to perſuade them to defiſt from 
part of their demands, Edward Somerſet eat of Glamorgan, 
authorized by the king, was treating ſecretly and more etfec- 
tually with them, He granted them, on the king's behalf, 
all their demands, on condition they would furniſh him with 
ten thouſand men, who ſhould pats into England, under the 
command of the fame carl of Glamorgan. But as this lord's 
bare promiſe was not a ſufficient ſecurity for the Iriſh, the 
king lent him full powers, the tenor whereot was as follows: 


CHARLES R. 

* CHAREES by the grace of God, king of England, 
Scotland, France, and Ireland, defender of the faith, &c. 
To our truſty, and right well-beloved coufin, Edward cart 
of Glamorgan, greeting. We, repoſing great and eſpecial 
truſt and confidence in your approved wildom, and fidelity, 
do by theſe (as firmly as under our great-li al, to all intents 
and purpoſes) authoriſe, and give you power, to treat and 
conclude, with the confederate Roman catholt $s in our king— 
dom of Ireland, if upon neceſſity any be to be condeſcended 
unto, wherein our licutenant cannot ſo well be icen in, as not 
fit for us at the preſent publicly to own : therefore we charge 
you to procced according to this warrant, with all poſitble 
ſecrecy : and for whatſoever you ſhall engage yourſelf, upon 
fuch valuable conſiderations, as you in your judgment thgll 
deem fit, we promiſe, on the word of a king, and a chriſtian, 
to ratify and perform the ſame that ſhall be granted by you, 
and under your hand and ſeal; the faid confederate catho- 
lics, having, by their ſupplies, teſtified their zeal to gur 
ſervice. And this ſhall be, in eech particular to you, a 
ficient warrant,” | 

Given at our court at Oxford, under our fignct, and 
royal ſignature, the 2oth day of March, in the twen- 
tieth year of our reign, 1644. 

The date of this warrant is remarkable, for it was at a 
time when the King's affairs did not feem abſolutely to re- 
quire his employing the Iriſh catholics. In the foregoing 
campaign, he had gained a fignal advantage over the carl ot 
Eſſex, with all the weſtern counties. He had fought a 
battle at Newbury, which had not procured his enemies any 
real advantage, and on the contrary, had ſhewn in the affair 
of Dennington, that he believed to have no reaſon to fear 
them. It was juſt after the treaty of Uxbridge, where he 
did not think himſelf under a neceſſity of making any con- 
ceſſions. In a word, it was at a time when the parliament, 
by reaſon of the ill ſucceſs of their arms, were labouring to 
new-model their army. 


4 RY 
iut- 


It cannot therefore be ſaid, that 
the king was driven by deſpair, to make uſe of the affiſtance 
of the Iriſh. It is rather very eaſy to perceive, it was ſolely 
to encreaſe the ſuperiority he then had over the parliament. 

By virtue of this warrant, the earl of Glamorgan concluded 
a treaty with the popiſh biſhops, concerning the clergy-liv- 
ings. This was a preliminary treaty, upon which the biſhops 
made the following inſtrument : 

© Whereas in theſe articles touching the clergy-livings, 
the right honourable the earl of Glamorgan, 1s obliged in 
his majeſty's behalf, to ſecure the conceſſions in theſe 
articles by act of parliament : we holding that manner of 
ſecuring thoſe grants, as to the clergy-livings, to prove more 
difficult and prejudicial to his majeſty, than by doing there- 
of, and ſecuring thoſe conceffions otherwiſe, as to the faid 
living, the faid carl undertaking and promiſing, in the be- 
half of his majeſty, bis heirs, and ſucceſſors, as hereby he. 
doth undertake, to fettle the faid conceſſions, and fecure them 


Preſidency of Munſter, See Borlaſe, p. 146. 1 
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to the clergy, and their reſpective ſueceſſors, in another ſe- 
cure way, other than by parliament, at preſent, till a fit op- 
portunity be offered for ſecuring the ſame ; do agree, and 
condeſcend thereunto : and this inſtrument by his lordſhip 
ſigned, was before the perfecting thereof intended to that 
purpoſe, as to the ſaid livings, to which purpoſe 
we mutually ſigned this indorſement : and it is fur- 
ther intended, that the catholic clergy ſhall not be interrupt- 
ed by parliament, or otherwiſe, as to the ſaid livings, con- 


trary to the meaning of theſe articles,” 
GLAMORGAN, 


The earl of Glamorgan added alſo the following proteſta- 
tion or oath : 

«© I Edward earl of Glamorgan do proteſt, and ſwear, 
faithfully to acquaint the king's moſt excellent majeſty with 
the proccedings of this kingdom, in order to his ſervice, and 
to the endearment of this nation, and punctual performance 
of what I have (as authoriſed by his majeſty) obliged myſelf 
to ſce performed; and in default, not to permit the army in- 
truſted to my charge to adventure itſelf, or any conſiderable 
part thereof, until conditions from his majeſty, and by his 
majeſty be performed.“ 

Sept. 3, 1645. GLAMORGAN. 
The ſubſtance of the treaty between the carl of Glamorgan, 

and the confederate Iriſh catholics. 


IT was ſaid in the beginning of the treaty, that much time 
had bcen ſpent in meetings and debates betwixt James mar— 
quis of Ormond lord-licutenant of Ireland, and the com- 
millioners of the catholic council of Kilkenny, for the treat- 
ing and concluding of a peace; and thereupon many difficul- 
tics ariſing, the carl of Glamorgan was entruſted and autho- 
riſed by his majeſty, to grant and affure to the ſaid confede- 
rate catholics, further grace and favours, which the ſaid 
lord-licutenant had not as yet, in that latitude as they ex- 
pected, granted unto them; in purſuance therefore of his 
majeſty's authority, under his ſignature royal and fignet, 
bearing date at Oxon the 12th day of March, in the 2oth 
year of his majelty's reign.—** It is accorded and agreed be- 
tween the ſaid carl of Glamorgan, for and on the behalf of 
his majeſty, and Richard lord viſcount Mountgarret prefident 
of the ſupreme council at Kilkenny, Donnough lord viſcount 
Muſkerry, &c. commiſhoners appointed by the confederate 
Roman catholics : | 

„J. That all the profeſſors of the Roman catholic religion 
in Ireland ſhall enjoy the free and public uſe and exerciſe of 
their religion. | 

* II. That they ſhall hold and enjoy all the churches by 
them enjoyed within that kingdom, or by them poſſeſſed at 
any tune lince the 23d of October 1641, and all other churches 
in the ſaid Kingdom, other than ſuch as are now actually en— 
joyed by his majeſty's proteſtant ſubjects. 

„III. That all the Roman catholics ſhall be exempred 
from the juriſdiction of the proteſtant clergy, and that the 
Roman catholic clergy ſhall not be puniſhed or moleſted, for 
the exerciſe of their juriſdiction over their reſpective catholic 
flocks. 


„ IV. That the following act ſhall be paſſed in the next 


parliament to be holden in Ireland. [Here is inſerted the 
form of an act for ſecuring all the king's conceſſions to the 
catholics. ] | 

* V. That the marquis of Ormond, or any others, ſhall 
not diſturb the profeſſors of the Roman catholic religion in 
the profeſſion of the articles above ſpecified. _ | 

„ VI. The earl of Glamorgan engages his majeſty's word 
for the performance of theſe articles. 

VII. The public faith of the kingdom ſhall be engaged 
unto the ſaid carl by the commiſfioners of the confederate 
catholics, for ſending ten thouſand men by order of the 
general-aſſembly at Kilkenny, armed the one half with muſ- 
quets, and the other half with pikes, to ſerve his majeſty in 
England, Wales, or Scotland, under the command of the 
carl of Glamorgan,” 

Signed the 25th of Auguſt 1645. 

Moreover, the Iriſh commiſſioners engaged their word and 


» He attended the army at this time to viſit his dioceſe, and put in execu- 
tion an order for the arrears of his biſhopric, granted to him by the council 
of Kilkenny, Ruſhworth, tom. VI. p. 239. 

w This letter to the king, with the | 4 Digby's narrative of his proceed- 
ings againſt the earl of Glamorgan, &c. came to the parliament's hands in 
the following manner : whilſt Fairfax was in Cornwall hemming in the lord 
Hopton, a ſhip came into Padſtow from Ireland, not doubting but to have 
been well received ; whereas the town's people, with the help of ſome par- 
liament dragoons, ſeized and boarded her. The captain, one Allen of Wa- 
terford, had thrown a packet of letters over-board, which were found float- 
ing on the water and carried to Fairfax, who foand, amongſt others, the 
letter and narrative above-mentioned. "Theſe letters being ſhewed and read 
to the people ot the county, who were ſununoned to appear on the downs 


the faith of the ſupreme council of Kilkenny, that two thirg 
of the clergy's revenues ſhould be employed for the ſpace f 
three years, towards the maintenance ot the ten thouſand mien 
the other third being reſerved for the clergy's ſubſiſtence, 

This treaty, though made very ſecretly, was however gif. 
covered by an extraordinary accident, The archbiſhop of 
Tuam, preſident of Connaught, going into Ulſter about ſor; 
affairs, met with a body of Iriſh troops marching to beſicge 
Sligo and joined with them, whether tor ſecurity's fake & 
ſome other defign”. When they came near Sligo, the gy. 
riſon made a ſally, charged the troops that were come to he. 
ſiege them, utterly routed them, and killed the archbiſhop 
of Tuam. In his pockets it was that authentic copies, at. 
teſted and ſigned by ſeveral biſhops, were found, of the tors. 
mentioned treaty, and of the king's warrant to the earl of 
Glamorgan, which were ſent to the parliament. 

The marquis of Ormond, the lord Digby then in Ireland 
and ſome others having ſoon heard that the ſecret was Gif. 
covered, found no better expedient to clear the king, thay 
to arreſt the earl of Glamorgan, for having, in a preſump. 
tuous manner, worthy of ſevere puniſhment, exceeded his 
orders, and concluded a treaty with the Iriſh, This is what 
the king alſo infinuated in his meſſage to both houſes of the 
19th of January 1645-6. 

Ruſhworth has inſerted in his collections two intercepted 
letters of the carl of Glamorgan, one to his counteſs dated 
in January, acquainting her that his impriſonment did not 
give him much uneaſineſs. In the other of the 26th of Fe. 
bruary, directed to the king, he told him, that he was 4 
Waterford providing ſhipping to tranſport fix thouſand foot 
immediately, and that four thouland more were to folloy 
them by May“. Theſe troops came not however into Eng. 
land, probably by reaſon of the change in the king's affairs, 
which were in a melancholy ſituation after the battle of Naſc. 
by. All his towns were taken one aftef another. The Scots 
were now before Newark, and general Fairfax having reduced 
all the weſt to the obcdience of the parliament, was prepar- 
ing to beſiege the king in Oxford. 

Whilſt the king was in this melancholy ſtate, the court of 
France ſent Montreuil into England, on pretence of procur- 
Ing a peace between the king and the parliament : but their 
real intention was, that Montreuil ſhould endeavour a private 
agreement between the king and the Scots *. This could not 
be done without the king's entirely forfaking the biſhops, 
and conſenting to the eſtabliſhment of the preſbyterian go- 
vernment in the church of England. The court of France 
and the queen of England hoped, this project would ſucceed 
the more cafily, as it was agreeable to good policy and ih? 
king's intereſts. The king would thereby have gained not 
only the Scots, who had a ſtrong army in England, but al! 
the city of London and the majority of the members of par- 
liament, who, for the moſt part, inſiſted upon the other 
points in diſpute only to obtain this the more eafily. Th: 
was properly the ſole means of balancing or ſurmounting the 
great power of the independents, who were in a manner mal- 
ters of the army. If the king had taken this courſe, it is very 
evident, it would have turned greatly to his advantage: 
whereas, at the time it was propoſed to him, he was cntite!y 
without remedy. But his zeal for epiſcopacy would not {ut- 
fer him to accept of ſuch an overture; and he told Non- 
treuil, he would never conſent to it. About the ſame time 
the queen ſent ſir William Davenant to perſuade the king te 
join with the preſbyterians, as the only means to free hin! 
from his ſad condition. The moment Davenant offered to 
ſpeak to him, he commanded him to hold his tongue, an 
never more appear in his preſence. | 

Mean while, Montreuil at his arrival in England being 
poſſeſſed with the notion, that the king would not refule tus 
courſe, which was to be propoſed to him, had made tone 
overtures to the Scotch commiſſioners reſiding in Lone": 
and found them inclinable to treat with the king: but altes 
he had ſpoke aud writ to his majeſty ſeveral times, he tous 
him immoveable. The Scots, on their part, being 10 
inflexible, conſtantly refuſed to promiſe the king any afliflance, 
unleſs he conſented to the abolition of epiſcopacy T. 

* 


by Bodmin, made great impreſſion on them, ſo that many of them 08 
to aſſiſt in blocking up all paſſages, to prevent the royal cavalry tron biss 
ing through. Ruſhworth, tom. VI. p. 104. 8 : 

* The lord Clarendon affirms, That the Scots were under terrible app* 
henſions of being diſappointed of all their hopes, by the prevalence c 
independent army, and therefore wiſhed for nothing mare, thau an cpput 
tunity to make a firm conjunction with the king. E 

y The Scots produced a writing figned by the queen, wi em wett 5 : 
expreſſions, as did not pleaſe the king, awd made him look up9" 
negociation, as rather a conſpiracy againſt the church, between the cath 
and preſbyterians, than as an expedient for his reſtoration or proc wt 


Clarendon, tom. II. p. 579. 
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Whilſt the affair was delayed by this difficulty, and Mon- 
reuil gone to the Scotch army before Newark, to try to find 
{me medium favourable to the king, Fairfax was advancing 


with his army, fo that the king was in danger of being 1n- 


cloſed in Oxford. The king's principal concern was then to 


F 4cliver himſelf from this imminent danger. Though he had 


til that time demurred upon going to the Scotch army, on 
account of the forementioned difficulty, he ſaw however no 
other remedy when the danger approached. The Scotch of- 
ſcets had made him ſome general promiſes, founded pro- 
bably upon their hopes of his conſenting at laſt to their de- 
mands. He ſent them word of his intention to come to their 
army, and they promiſed to receive him and provide for his 
He had not time, doubtleſs, to make a more parti— 
At leaſt, it is not known to this day upon what 
terms the king put himſelf into the hands of the Scots, and 
on what conditions they received him. However, the 
king having no time to loſe, that he might not be inveſted in 
Oxtord, departed privately, and came to the Scotch army, 
ne sth of May, 1646 *. | 

[1646] The king had, on the 13th of April, imparted by let- 


ter to the marquis of Ormond his defign to throw himſelf into 


the arms of the Scots, in theſe words: “ Having lately re- 
ecived very good ſecurity that we, and all that do, or thall ad- 
here to us, ſhall be ſafe in our perſons, honours, and con- 
{ciences, in the Scotiſh army; and that they ſhall really and 
ſectually join with us, and with ſuch as will come in to ns, 
and ſhall employ their armies and forces to aſſiſt us to the 
procuring of a happy and well-grounded peace—lt it ſhall 
pleaſe God that we come fate thither, we are reſolved to uſe 
our beſt endeavour, with their aſſiſtance, and with the con- 


junction of the forces under the marquis of Montroſe, and 


uch of our well- affected ſubjects or England as ſhall ariſe for 
us to procure, it it may be, an honourable and ſpeedy 
peace.“ | 

The marquis of Ormond ſent a copy of this letter to ge- 
acral Montoe, who command. d the Scorch troops in Ireland, 
ind Monroe communicated the fas to the commiſſioners of 
the parliament in Ulſter, by whom copies of the letter, as 


printed at Dublin, were teat over to both houſes, and it was 


read in the houſe of commons on Saturday June the gth. 
Whereupon, on the Monday following, the Scotch commil- 
foners delivered a declaration to the houte of peers, poſitively 


E denying, that their army had made any treaty with the king 


to aſſiſt him. Thus we ſee on one fide, the King atfirming 
he had received very good ſecurity that the Scots would 
declare for him; and on the other, the commuithoners of 
Scotland denying that their army had made any treaty with 
the King to aſſiſt him. 

[n all probability, the Scotch commiſſioners and the ge- 
deral officers of their army had given Montreuil hopes, they 


would declare for the king, but on condition he would re— 
nounce epiſcopacy; without which condition, it is not caſy 
to conceive, that the commillionets or officers ſhould have 


made ſuch a promiſe, which was not in their power; fince 
tdey could not engage contrarv to the expreſs tenor of the 
covenant, and without poſitive orders from thoſe who go- 


Fred Scotland. 


Wherefore, it could only be hopes, and 


taoſe conditional, which the king prepoſterouſly took for 


7 
Wha)! 


lallurances, and which Montreuil, perhaps, confounded as well 


mo | 
« Be. 


It is true, the carl of Clarendon cites a paper figned 


Bb! Montreuil, wherein he lays, “I do promiſe in the name 


bithe king and queen (my maſter and miſtreſs) and by vir— 


Rue of the powers I have from their majeſties, that if the king 


Great Britain ſhall put himſelf into the Scotiſh army, he 
, | b F 0 . 

be there received as their natural ſovereign, and ſhall be 
na them in all freedom of his conſcience and honour.— 


ich that the Scots ſhall employ their armics and forces to 


Mhh his majeſty in the recovery of his juſt rights, &c.“ 

I), 2 ; 10 ; . . . 

hut it muſt be obſerved, there is not in this paper a ſingle 
P01 to ſhew that Montreuil was impowered to make this pro- 


1. 0 cording to the lord Clarendon, the king was not reſolved, when he 

" Vxtord, whether he thould go to London or the Scotch army. He ſays, 
vg vent away the 25th of April, attended only by John Afhburnham, 
l lis bed-chamber, and one Mr. Hudſon a divine, who underſtood 
gays. It was nine days after his leaving Oxford before it was known 
de king was, It ſeems the king had waſted that time in ſeveral 
\ Purpoſely to be informed of the condition of the marquis 
wtofe, and to find a ſecure paſſage to get to him, which he ex- 
"gy deſired, Clarendon, tom. III. p. 17. Hudion, upon his exa- 
, Te, That the king croſſed the country, was at Henley, Brent- 
» and Harrow on the Hill, where he ſtayed ſome time, and was almoſt 
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miſe, either by the commiſſioners, or the general officers, 
or the parliament of Scotland: nay, it does not ſo much as 
appear that he was accepted for mediator in the affair; that 
befides, he could not engage the authority of the king of 
France and the queen-regent to make ſuch a promiſe, unleſs 
he was furniſhed with a treaty, which however has never 


appeared, 


The lord Clarendon intimates, that Montreuil 


had the word of the principal officers of the Scotch army, 
but that afterwards, finding them grown cold, he writ to the 
King, to diſſuade him from venturing his perſon among 

Indeed it is hard to conceive that Montreuil ſhould 


them, 
ſign ſuch a promiſe without being authorized. 


But on the 


other hand, is it likely that, if he had been authorized by a 
treaty or other warrant, he would not have mentioned it in 
his paper ? 

But what ſeems ſtill more impoſſible, is, that the Scots 
ſhould promiſe without condition, as this engagement inti- 
mates, contrary to the tenor of the covenant between the 
two nations, fince the king would not ſo much as hear of the 


olition of epiſcopacy. 


There muſt therefore have been 


ſome miſtake in the negotiation carried on by Montreuil's 
mediation, and the king and the mediator muſt have taken, 
for poſitive aſſurances, promiſes which were conditional only, 
as appears in the king's letter to the marquis of Ormond, and 
the ſolemn denial ol the Scots. 
was recalled and diſgraced, and, as there is reaſon to believe, 
it was for engaging the word and honour of the king his 
maſter, and the queen-regent, upon fo trifling a foundation. 
The lord Clarendon, probably, to hinder the king from be- 
ing blamed for putting himſelf into the hands of the Scots 
too haſtily, and without good ſccuriiy, favs, this envoy's 
diſgrace was an artifice of cardinal Mazarin, who had a mind 


to conceal the infincerity of the court of France. 
cannot comprehend the meaning of theſe words. 


However this be, Montreuil 


I own 1 
Jut it it 


be true, that Montreuil was not authorized to promiſe what 
he did, as it does not appear that he was, I do not ſee any 
occaſion to ſcek tor other caule of his diſgrace, 

The king being come to the Scotch army *, which had 
been before Newark ever fince November, the general re— 
preſented to him, that it would be proper, for the ſatety of 
his perſon, for the army to march northward, near the bor— 


ders of Scotland. 


But as this could not be done before the 


taking of Newark, he deſired him to order the town to ſur- 


render. 


The king perſuaded by this realon, gave orders to 


the lord Bellaſis the governor to ſurrender Newark, which was 
done accordingly ; and immediately after the army began to 
march and came with the king to Newcaſtle. 

May the 18th, the king ſent a metlage to both houſes, 
recommending to them the ſpeedy ſettling of religion, and 
the taking to that end the advice of the divines of both 
kingdoms allembled at Weſtminſter. 

Concerning the militia, he agreed that the two houſe ſhould 
name all the commiſhoners for that truſt for the ſpace of teven 
years, and after the expiration of that term, a regulation 
ſhould be made by the king and both houſes. 


He offcred the like for the kingdom of Scotland. 


Concerning the wars in Ireland, he ſaid in general, he 
would do whatever was poſſible for him to give full ſatisfac- 
tion therein. 

In a poltcript, he offered to diſband his forces at Oxford, 
and conſent that the fortifications of that city ſhould be de- 
moliſhed, provided honourable terms were granted to the 
garriſon, which done, he would give the like order to the 
reſt of his garriſons. 

The next day, the king writ to the city of London, to 
acquaint them, that he was ready to comply with the par- 
liament in every thing. 

June the 1oth, he preſſed the two houſes by another meſ- 
ſage, to ſend their propofitions for peace, that he might give 
them all juſt ſatisfaction ; and defired again the liberty to 


come to London and treat in perſon with them. 


ſometimes doctor, and ſometimes as Aſhburnham's ſervant, 


209. Ruſhworth, tom. VI. p. 267. : 
a The parliament received, on May 6, intelligence of the king's repairing 
to the Scots army, and thereupon immediately voted, That his majeſty 


ſhould be ſent to Warwick-caltle, 


Heath, p. 99. 


Ruſhworth, tom. VI. p. 268. 


Whitelock, p. 


b The parliament, in their debates about the propoſitions for peace to be 
ſent to the king, voted, That fir i homas Fairfax ſhould be made a baron, 
and have coool, a year ſettled on him; and his father made an earl. Oliver 
Cromwell a baron, with 25o00l, per annum. The earls of Northumberland, 


Eſſex, 


Warwick, and Pembroke, 


be 


made 


dukes. 


The earls of 


Saliſbury and Mancheſter, marquiſſes, The lords Roberts, Say, Willoughby 


of Parham, Wharton, and Howard, earls, 
Henry Vane, ſenior, a baron. 
per annum, 
20001, per annum each, 
1900], per annum. 


9 E 


Mr, Holles, a viſcount. 
Sir William Waller, a baron, with 2 fool. 
Sir Arthur Haſlerigge, and fir Philip Stapleton, barons, with 
Sir William Brereton, to have 1 fool, and Skippon, 
Whitelock, p. 181, 182. 


Sir 
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The 25th of the ſame month, the Scotch commiſſioners 
preſented a memorial to the parliament, whereby they con- 
ſented, that the propoſitions for peace, which had been com- 
municated to them, ſhould be ſent to the king, with pro- 
teſtation however, that they were not all agreeable to their 
ſentiments. They deſired alſo, that money might be ſent to 
their troops both in England and Ireland, their accounts 
ſtated, and all armies ſpeedily diſbanded. 

Mean while, the Scotch army at Newcaſtle, underſtand- 
ing it was reported at London, that they had made a treaty 
with the king to aſſiſt him againſt the parliament, publiſhed 
a declaration, proteſting, it was always their intention to 
maintain the covenant between the two kingdoms, and that 
they abhorred all public and private ways tending to violate 
the ſame, or to create a miſunderſtanding between the two 
nations. At the ſame time, they preſented a petition to the 
king, beſeeching him to take a ſpeedy courſe of {ettling of 
religion in England, according to the example of the beſt 
reformed churches, and for eſtabliſhing the privileges and 
liberties of his kingdoms ; expreſſing their great grief for his 
not having yet authorized and ſigned the covenant®. They 
alſo prayed him to comply with the counſels of his parliament. 
The king returned to this petition a general anſwer, without 
entering into particulars. 

The general aſſembly of the kirk of Scotland writ likewiſe 
to the parliament of England, the city of London, the aſſem- 
bly of divines, to defire them to promote the work of refor- 
mation, according to the tenor of the covenant. 

July the 6th, the houſe of commons voted, That England 
had no further necd of the Scotch army, aud that the com- 
miſhoners of Scotland ſhould be defired to withdraw their 
forces. 

Some days after, the two houſes ſent * propofitions for 
peace to the king at Newcaſtle, which were little different 
from thoſe debated at Uxbridge, Wherefore I do not think 
it neceſſary to repeat them. 1 ſhall content myſelf with re- 
lating the thirteenth article, being an addition to the former 
claims of both houſes with reſpect to the militia : 

„That during the {pace of twenty years, the two houſes 
vi parliament alone ſhall have power to arm, train, and diſ— 
cipline the militia ; and that neither the king, or his ſucceſ- 
ſors, ſhall during the laid ſpace of twenty years, exercile any 

oer over them. | 

*« 'The like for the kingdom of Scotland, if the eſtates of 
the parhament there ſhall think fit. 

„That monies be raiſed for the maintenance of the ſaid 
forces for land-ſervice, and of the navy, as the lords and 
commons ſhall, during the ſaid ſpace of twenty years, think 
fit; and that the ſaid forces be employed, ordered, and 
diſpoſcd, as the two houſes ſhall appoint, and not other- 
wiſe : that they ſhall have power, 1. To ſuppreſs all forces 
raiſed without their authority and conſent, 2. To ſuppreſs 
all foreign forces, who ſhall invade any of the Engliſh domi- 
mions. 3. To conjoin the forces of England with thoſe of 
Scotland. | 

That after the expiration of the ſaid twenty years, no 
perſon under any pretence whatſoever, ſhall any way diſpoſe 
of the Engliſh torces, without the conſent of both houſes. 

That after the ſaid twenty years, if any bills are paſſed 
by the lords and commons, for the ſafety of the kingdom, 
and the royal aſſent is not given to them within ſuch time 
as the houſe of peers ſhall judge convenient; that ſuch bills 
ſhall nevertheleſs be as valid to all intents and purpoſes, as if 
the royal aſſent had been given thereunto.“ 

The parliament's commiſſioners preſented theſe propoſitions 
to the king the 24th of July ; and as they declared to him, 
they were limited not to ſtay above ten days at Newcaſtle, 
the king gave them his anſwer the firſt of Auguſt. 

«© 'That the propoſitions tendered to him did import ſo great 
alterations in government, both in the church and kingdom, 
that it was very difficult for him to return a particular and 
poſitive anſwer to them, before a full debate, wherein thoſe 
propolitions, and the neceſſary explanation, true ſenſe, and 

reatons thereot, were rightly weighed and underſtood ; which 


© The author's words are, “ They prayed him to ſign the covenant,” 
but it is in the petition. as in the tranflation. See Ruſhworth, tom. VI. 
P. 3904s | 

4 The commiſſioners for the houſe of lords, were the earl of Pembroke 
and Suffolk; and tor the commons, fir John Danvers, fir John Hippeſley, 
Mr. Robinſon, and fir Walter Earle, Whitelock, p. 214. 

e A little atter the King's coming to Newcaſtle, a Scotch miniſter preach- 
ed boldly betore him, and when his ſermon was done, called for the fifty» 
ſecond pſalm, which begins, “ Why doſt thou, tyrant, boaſt thyſelf, thy 
wicked works to praiſe.“ . hereupon his majeity ſtood up, and called for 
the fifty-fixth pialm, which begins, “Have mercy, Lord, on me, I pray, 
for men would me devour,” The people waved the miniſter's pſaim, and 
ſung that Which the king called for, Whitelock, p. 270.—Whulit the king 
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he found the commiſſioners were not authorized to a dan 
nor able to give him. That he defired to come to Londg, 
with freedom, honour, and ſafety, where he might hays 
thoſe doubts cleared, and thoſe dithculties explained to hin 
That he aſſured them, that as he could never condeſcen( t, 
what was abſolutely deſtructive to that juſt power, which, he 
the laws of God and the land, he was born unto, fo he wo); 
chearfully grant and give his aſſent to all ſuch bills, as ſhoy1y 
be really for the good and peace of his people, not hayiy,; 
regard to his own particular.” : 

Before the king delivered his anſwer to the parliament'; 
commiſſioners, the earl of Loudon, lord- chancellor of Sc. 
land, make a ſpeech to him, to perſuade him to accept th, 
propofitions. His reaſons were the ſtronger and my 
preſſing, as drawn. from the neceſſity the king was in, 
But his majeſty was not pleaſed to take his advice. 
This anſwer being read in the parliament the 12th ot 
Auguſt, was the cauſe of great joy to thoie who wiſhed ng; 
for peace ©. 

The ſame day, the Scotch commiſſioners preſented a me. 
morial to the lords, offering to fend their army into Scotland, 
upon reaſonable ſatisfaction for their pains, hazards, charges 
and ſufferings. They allo ſaid, fince his majeſty had no 
agreed to the propoſitions pretented to him, it was necefiy 
to conſult with them what was to be done, as well concery. 
ing the king's perſon, as the pcace and fatery of the two king. 
dams. Both houſes returned them thanks, and appointed x 
committee to examine their accounts. 

Some days after they delivered in an account of arrexre 
amounting to two millions. The parliament difpated toye. 
ral articles, and deducted fuch ſums as the Scots had re. 
ceived, The Scots allowed the juſtice of ſome of theſe de. 
ductions, but could not agree to others f. At laſt, after 
many debates, the Scots offered to accept of a ſum in gros, 
for a full diſcharge of their arrears. Whercupon they were 
aſked, what ſum they demanded, and at firſt they infifted 
upon five hundred thouſand pounds. The houſe of com- 
mons offered two hundred, and afterwards three hundred 
thouſand pounds. At length, the Scots abating one hun. 
dred thoutand pounds of their demand, it was agreed to d. 
low them tour hundred thouſand, one half to be paid upon 
their removal out of the kingdom, and the other at certain 
times. This 1s the fatal bargain, whereby it 1s pretended, 
the Scots fold the king to the parliament of England, be- 
cauſe indeed they delivered him up ſome months after. Bur 
it muſt be obſerved, that this is only a ſuſpicion, a bare con- 
jecture, and if it be true, that the Scots, when they agreed 
upon this tum of four hundred thouſand pounds, obliged 
themſeives to give up the king to the parliament, which | 
will neither athrm nor deny, at leaft, they acted with to 
much addreſs, that there appeared no expreſs proof of 
No treaty, no paper, concerning this affair ever came to 
the knowledge of the public. The ſum was promiſed them 
tor arrears due to their army, from the 18th of January 
1643-4, to the 18th of September 1646. If it could be pro. 
ved, that in all that time the Scotch army had been reg! 
Jarly paid, according to the treaty between the two nations, 
and that no arrears were due to them, this, doubtleſs, would 
be a confirmation of the aforementioned ſuſpicion. But this 
proot is very difficult. For if on one fide, the Scots, 10 
mount the debt to five hundred thouſand pounds, inferted in 
their accounts ſeveral unjuſt articles, which ought to have 
been abated, the Englith on their fide, acted with no | 
injuſtice, in pretending to make unfair deductions, Is 
appears by the particulars of the accounts brought in by but 
parties, which are to be ſeen in Ruthworth's Collections 
Nay, it ſeems, it the Engliſh had been defirous to cone! 
the lecret motives of this bargain, they ſhould not have «l 
puted the debt, ſince nothing would have been more prope 
to remove the ſuſpicion of their giving this ſum to the Scots, 
to engage them to deliver up the king, than to ſhew it vi 
really due to them for arrears. | 

Another, and no leſs important, remark may be mas 
upon this ſubject. The thing that has rendered odious ds 
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was at Newcaſtle, Henderſon came and much importuned his majeſty ta P® 
the propoſitions; but his majeſty attirminy, he could not in conoionce 
ſent to ſeveral: things therein, ejpeciilly to the changer of church ge 
ment, from the anciein order Ot CPCOpacy, teveral Papers palled Lets 
his majeſty and him, which ſhew the king's great abilities in thoſe c 
veriics, being at a time when he could not have the aſſiſlance of any of 
chaplams. Henderſon returning to Edinburgh, died ſoon after, 6" A 81 
31. He was, lays Whitelock, a per fon of a tober converſation and * 
earning. Whitelock adds, * Some ſaid hie died of grief, becauſe he hh 
not perſuade the king to ſigu the propolitions,” p., 221. He was more 
derate, ſays Ruſhworth, than miny ot them. Pom. VI. p. 321. 1 
They acknowledged. the receipt of but 700, Ol. in monies, prove 
aſſeſlments, quarters, and othersile. Ste Nuthworth, tom, VI. P. 375% 
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„etended ſale of the king's perſon, is the tragical death of 
that prince, of which it was the occaſion, But it muſt be 
| conſidered, it was fo only by accident. Nothing was at 


x hat time farther from the thoughts, both of the parliament 
0 and the Scots, than putting the king to death. The inde- 
„ WE .codents, mortal enemies of the king, Scots, and prefby- 
d tetians, were the men who twice took away the king from 
4 E the parliament, by means of the army, and cut off his 
7 bead, at the very time the partiament and Scots were hear- 
ir labouring to reſtore him, as will hereafter appear. If 
„ WE ;iorcfore this pretended fale, ſuppoſing it real, was the oc- 
its E -:10n of the king's death, it may be athrmed, it was the in- 
ie nocent occaſion, and its effects ought not to be imputed to 
YG che partiament, ſuch as it was at that time, fince it is cer- 
in, ta, neither both houſes, nor the Scots, did then carry 
ce. heir views fo far, nor could poſſihly foreſee what afterwards 
of happened, But, as I faid before, it can by no means be 
Not »oved, that the Scots did indeed fell the king to the Eng- 
ith. We ſhall ſee preſently, the reaſons why the Scots 
10 would not take charge of the king's perſon. 
nd, la the beginning of September, the duke of Hamilton, 
ges «ho had been releaſed out of Michael's Mount in Cornwall, 
10: WE upon the parliament's taking that place, came to Newcaſtle, 
ary with forme other Scotch commiſſioners, and earneſtly preſſed 
ern 112 king to accept the propoſitions for peace. If the Scots 
Ng had bargained, by a ſecret treaty, to give up the king to 
4 2 WT the parhiamenr, this proceeding ſeems to have been prejudi— 
© cial to them, ſince the King's compliance would have voided 
As, their bargain with the Englith, and deprived them of the 
Ve romiſed ſum. 
re. The king anſwered the duke, and the other commiſſi- 
de oners, That he only defired to be heard, but could not 
after obtain his defire. That he did not g ve a denial to the pro- 
'0.5, WE poſitions, but only defired to be rg informed of what 
vere WE was demanded, and that his reatons might be heard.“ 
iſted In another an{wer given them in writing the next day, he 
-0M- fad,“ He ſhould be content to reſtrain cpiſcopal govern- 
cred ment to ſome few dioceſes, at Oxford, Wincheſter, Briſtol, 
hun- ih and Wells, and Exeter; leaving all the reſt of England 
0 a. iully to the preſbyterian government, with the ſtricteſt clauſes 
upon they ſhould think upon againſt papiſts and indepenlents. In 
Train a poſtſcript, he required them, to give a particular account 
nde0, WF of this offer to the general aflembly in Scotland; affuring 
„be- wem, that he would punctuaily make good his laſt letter to 
zut nem. And hoped, that they, as. churchmen, would not 
con- press him to comply with what was againſt his conſcience, 


Areed ti] he ſhould have leiſure to be better informed.” 


liged This anſwer was a plain intimation, that when the king 
uch! {1d, he defired to be heard, it was only a pretence to have 
th 0 erty to come to London, to cauſc, if poſſible, the propo- 
ot 1t it1ons to be altered. We ſee allo by this antwer, that he 
nc 10 conſidered the affair of church government, as the principal 
them ad moſt difficult point. In à word, his offer ſhews he was 
nuf very hard prefied, fince he agreed, that preſbyterian govern- 
e pro. ment ſhould be eſtabliſhed throughout the whole kingdom, 
rg ew dioceſes excepted, 

ation, Some time aſter, he ſent a letter to the duke of Hamilton, 
would cho was now retired, finding the King immoveable) tel- 
ut 1215 ung him, that the two houſes thought of getting him into 
ts, 10 


their hands, by ſaying, they did not intend to make him a 
an oncr, but only to give him an honourable guard; but 
> nave tor his part, he would not be left in England, when the 
10 bes Nh army retired, without a viſible force upon his perſon. 
Probably therefore, when he demanded leave to come to 
London to treat in perſon with both houſes, he meant, that 
C1105. ſe mould remain in perfect liberty®, Perhaps he intended 
oy to elcape into France, or elſewhere. zut how could he 
we Gt image, he ſhould be left at perfect liberty, on the bare 
3 that a negotiation with him would be ſuc— 

elstul? 


Z 1 
ted 1 


At aft, on the 18th of September, it was voted, that the 
g 5 perton ſhould be diſpoſed of as both houſes of parlia- 
ent mould think fit. But as he was not properly in their 
Ive, they appointed a committee to confer with the com— 
a oners of Scotland upon that head. 
„ one of theſe conferences, the lord Loudon, chancellor 
e OE ttand, endeavoured to ſhew, that one of the two king- 
s had no more right than the other, to diſpoſe of the 
p55 perion, becauſe he was equally king of both, and that 
des they were united in the ſame intereſt by their cove- 
e The Engliſh commiſſioners anſwered, That the king 
em England, it belonged to the Engliſh to diſpoſe of 
& © 1100, and though he had retired to the Scotch army, 
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that army being only auxiliaries, and in the pay of England, 
it was the ſame as if he had retired to the parliament's army, 
whereof the Scotch forces were a part. ; 

In another conference, the ſame lord ſtrenuouſly conti- 
nued to prove, the principle advanced by him in the former, 
namely, 

*© 'That the diſpoſing of his majeſty's perſon did belong to 
both kingdoms, and therefore, that he ought not to be difpaſed 
of by any one of the kingdoms, but by joint advice of both, 
He explained the word“ diſpoſe,“, which was liable to be 
miſunderſtood : and faid, he meant thereby, either that his 
majeſty ſhould be put under reſtraint, or be at freedom with 
honour and ſafety, As for the way of reſtraint, he ſaid, he 
looked upon it as a remedy more dangerous than the diſeaſe, 
and as a means to draw the war of foreign kings upon the 
nation, (eſpecially the prince being in other kingdoms) ra- 
ther than to quiet the troubles at home. And therefore he 
concluded, that he would lay aſide the way of reftraint, and 
ſpeak of the way which might be with freedom, honour, and 
ſafety; and that could be no other, but that his majeſty 
ſhould go into Scotland, or come to his parliament, or ſome 
of his houſes about London, His going into Scotland, he 
obſerved, was full of dangers and inconvenience to both 
kingdoms : for the Iriſh, banded with a crew of malignants, 
poſſeſſed the mountains and highlands, which were the 
ſtrong-holds, and never-conquered parts of that kingdom. 
That they had not laid down their arms, but kept in a body 
together; and they were ſo near Ireland, as the forces of the 
rebels there might in two or three hours ſpace come over 
and join with them; and Scotland not being able to keep 
and entertain armies long, the king being there, might raiſe 
ſuch forces in that kingdom, as might make way quickly into 
England. And therefore his mazeſty's going into Scotland be- 
ing of moſt dangerous conſequence to both kingdoms, he offer. 
ed to their lordihips confideration, his majeſty's coming to Lon- 
don, or ſome of his houſes thercabouts.” The principal rea- 
ſon on which he grounded his opinion, was the ſame as the 
king himſelf had alleged. That he had not refuſed his 
aflent to the propotitions, but only defired to have his doubts 
cleared, and difficulties explained.“ 

But in this reaſoning there was a material defect, which 
muſt have been vifible to all. And that is, the chancellor 
ſuppoſed, the king ſhould not be put under reſtraint, but 
lelt at full liberty in Scotland, at London, or ſome one of 
his houſes; Which certainly was very far from the thoughts 
of the perſon that ſpoke, ot the Scots, and of the parliament 
of England. In building therefore upon fo wrong a ſounda— 
tion, the lord Loudon could nat expect that his reaſoning 
ſhould be conſideted as of much weight, if he had not been 
to deal with men whole intereſt it was to teign, they thought 
it very ſolid. | 

Nothing ſeems more apt to comfirm the ſuſpicion of the 
Scots being engaged to deliver the king to the parliament, 
than this artifice of the lord Loudon to that end. For though 
he ſuppoſed, the king would be in one of his houſes with 
honour and ſafety, he knew the contrary, and that the par- 
liament would always be maſter of his perſon. Conſequent— 
ly it was the ſame thing as delivering him to the parliament, 
the condition that he ſhould be there with honour and ſafety, 
being only dazzling terms, to which the parliament might 
always give what lenfe they pleaſed, But it muſt be confi- 
dered, this is not a real proof, but a bare conjecture, which 
even ſeems to be deſtroyed by what happened ſhortly after. 
The commiſſioners of Scotland having cauſed an account of 
what paſled at theſe conferences to be printed, with the 
ſpeeches to prove that England had no more right than 
Scotland to diſpoſe of the king's perſon, the commons were 
ſo offended at it, that they ordercd all the copics to be feized, 
and the printer committed. They made likewiſe a long an- 
{wer to the account of the Scots, and ſent it to the Scotch 
commiſſioners, who refuſed to receive it, becauſe it came on- 
ly from one of the two houſes ; but the commons ordered it 
to be printed and publiſhed. If it be true that the Scots had 
engaged to deliver the king to the parliament for the ſum of 
four hundred thouſand pounds, nothing was more prepoſter- 
ous than this diſpute, which was mixed with great bitterneſs, 
unleſs it is ſuppoſed, the parliament and Scotch commiſh- 
oners, bad agreed together to act this fort of farce, 

This diſpute, real or feigned, hindered not the Scotch 
army from preparing to return home. But as they were to 
be paid two hundred thouſand pounds, before they began 
their march, they might yet have ſtaid ſeveral weeks in Eng- 
land, had not the city of London engaged to advance that 


ever.“ See the letter, Ruſhworth, tom. VI. p. 329. 
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ſum. It was however upon two conditions; the fiſt, that 
the lenders ſhould have 81. per cent. intereſt for their money ; 
and that the payment of the principal ſhould be ſecured out 
of the receipts of the grand exciſe, and the ſale of biſhops- 
lands h. For this reaſon both houſes made haſte to ſequeſ- 
ter theſe lands, and appoint a committee to expoſe them 
to ſale". 

The 16th of December, the parliament of Scotland took 
into conſideration what was to be done with the king's per- 
ſon. After great debates, it was at length reſolved,-that the 
commiſſioners reſiding at London ſhould demand of both 
houſes, from the parliament of Scotland, that the king might 
return to London with honour and ſafety : that they ſhould 
declare to them, that the parliament of Scotland was re- 
ſolved to ſupport monarchy 1n the perſon of the King and his 
juſt title to the crown of England. This reſolution ſeems 
directly contrary to the engagement to give up the King to 
the parliament. 

But the next day the commiſſioners of the general-aflem- 
bly preſented to the parliament a paper, intitled, A ſolemn 
and ſeaſonable warning to all eſtates and degrees of perſons 
throughout the land,” wherein they repreſented the heinous 
crime of forſaking the covenant, and endeavouring a breach 
with England, They maintained, that ſuch projects were 
infuſed into ſome by the devil, and that they who attempted 
to ſow diviſion between the two nations and violate the co- 
venant, which was their chief ſtrength, could not but be 
enemies to the ſtate, Then, as to the diſpoſal of the King's 
perſon, they ſaid, that ſo long as his majeſty did not approve 
in his heart, and ſeal with his hand, the league and covenant, 
he could not be received in Scotland without expoſing the 
kingdom to freſh troubles. That, on the other hand, to 
diſpoſe of the king's perſon without the conſent of the par- 
liament of England, was openly breaking the covenant, and 
incurring the guilt of perjury, That it was very true, they 
were engaged by the covenant to defend the King's perſon, 
but it was no leſs true, that the end of the union between 
the two nations, was to ſettle religion in both kingdoms, ac- 
cording to the tenor of the covenant, and that theſe two en- 
gagements could not be ſeparated. That for theſe reaſons 
they defircd, that freſh endeavours might be uſed to pre- 
vail with his majeſty to give ſatisfact'on to both kingdoms, 
that he might return to his parliament of England as a recon- 
ciled prince to ſatisfied ſubjects, in order to eſtabliſh a happy 
peace. 

This paper being read in the parliament, the matter was 
again taken into conſideration, and at laſt after a great de- 
bate it was reſolved, “ That his majeſty ſhould be defired to 
grant the whole propoſitions; and in caſe of refuſal, the 
certifications given to his majeſty ſhould be put in execution, 
namely, to ſecure the kingdom without him;“ and it was 
declared, That the kingdom of Scotland cannot law fully 
engage themſelves for his majeſty : he not taking the cove- 
nant, fatisfying as to religion, &c. Nor would they admit 
him to come into Scotland, unleſs he gave a ſatisfactory an- 
ſwer to the whole propoſitions lately preſented to him in the 
name of both kingdoms ©,” | 

The king having notice of this reſolution from the earl of 
Lancrick, ſent a meſſage to both houſes at Weſtminſter, to 
defire again to come to London, or any of his houſes there- 
abouts, upon the public faith and fecurity of his parliament 
and the Scotch commiſſioners, that he ſhould be there with 
honour, freedom and ſafety, in order to have his doubts 
cleared, and difficulties explained: aſſuring them, that he 
would moſt willingly condeſcend to them in whatſoever 
ſhould be really for their good and happineſs: praying them 
to conſider, it was their king who defired to be heard, which 
if refuſed to a ſubject by a King, he would be thought a 
tyrant for it. 

Upon this meſſage the lords voted, that the king might 
come to Newmarket, there to remain with ſuch attendants 
about him, as both houſcs ſhould appoint : But the commons 
voted, that Holmby-houſe in Northamptonſhire would be 
the fitteſt place for his majeſty, to which the lords conſented. 
Then it was reſolved, ** That his coming to Holmby ſhould 


be with reſpect to the ſafety and preſervation of his majeſty's 


k The other condition was, That ſuch us had formerly contributed upon 
the propoſitions for horſe, monies, and plate, might advance the like ſum 
upon this propoſition, and be ſecured as above. Ruſhworth, tom. VI. p. 
326.—At the ſame time that the biſhops lands were given in as ſecurity for 
the repayment of the aforeſaid ſums, the whole older of archbiſhops and 
biſhop<' was aboliſhed, by an ordinance of October 9. 

Money came in fo faſt upon thoſe ſecurities, that the whole ſum of 
200,-90l. was made up by the 27th of November; and on the 16th of 
December, it was ſcut out of London in thirty-ſix carts, Ruſhworth, tom. 
VI. Pe» 389. 


perſon, and in defence of the true religion, according 1g 1, 
covenant l.“ | 2 

[1646-7] The 5th of January a committee of both bod, 
was appointed to go down and receive the king from th. 
Scots m. For though both houſes had declared, he ſhou!q1, 
at Holmby with honour and ſafety, they mcant not to len, 
the manner to his choice, and whatever exprellions tu 
might uſe, it was to be in effect a real impriſonment, 

Some days after, the two houſes received from the path, 
ment of Scotland, the following declaration : "NY 


„ THAT the king's majeſty came to their quarter; he. 
fore Newark, and profeſſed he came there with a ful} ,-, 
abſolute intention to give all juſt ſatisfaction to the joint as 
fires of both kingdoms, and with no thought either to con. 
tinue this unnatural war any longer, or to make diviſion he arc 
twixt the kingdoms ; but to comply with his parliamene or 
and thoſe intruſted by them, in every thing for ſettlins ,; —4 
truth and peace; and that he would apply himſelf totally BH 
the counſels and advices of his parliament : which he d. 4 ” 
not only profeſs verbally to the committee of eſtates with +, 7 K 
Scotiſh army, but alſo in his ſeveral letters and declara',;; * 
under his hand, to the committce of cſtates of Scotland, 48 . 5 
to the two houſes of parliament of England reſpectively, J M 
confidence whereof, and of the reality of his intentions 8 
reſolutions, which he declared did proceed from no cn xn 
ground, than the deep ſenſe of the bleeding condition of +; 2 
kingdoms : the committees of the kingdom ot Scot! ad i 
general officers of the Scotiſh army, declared to him aſte 
to the Kingdom of England, their receiving his royal pcr' 667 
to be on theſe terms (which is truth, notwithſtandirg wh % Jt 
may be ſuggeſted or alleged to the contrary, by any within "a 
or without the kingdoms) and repreſented to him, that the = 
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to the 


8 . Pita. wholl 
(which after ſerious and mature deliberation were agree up- depen 
e 


on) tendered to him in the name of both his kingdoms for rr 
his royal aſſent there unto; but alſo the chief judicatorics cr Rh 
this kingdom, both civil and eceleſiaſtical, made their hum- "WW - 
ble and earneſt addreſſes to his majeſty, by tupplications, l:t- WF mithe 
ters, and commiſſioners for that end; and did treely repre. how 4 
ſent all the preindices and inconveniencics of the delay or rc. band 
fuſal of his aſſent, and in particular, that this kingdom would LANs 
be neceſſitated to join with the kingdom of England, contorm 
to the league and covenant, in providing for the ſecurity of 
both kingdoms, and ſettling the government of both, 3 
might conduce. moſt to the good of both. And the parlia- 
ment of Scotland being now to retire their army out of Ing- WF pound 
land, have again, for their further exoneration, ſent cc if * 
miſſioners, to repreſent their renewed defires to his nase, . 5 
with the danger that may enſue by his delay or refulal to 
grant the ſame; and that till then, there was no danger t0 
the cauſe, to his majeſty, to this kingdom, and to the union 
betwixt both the kingdoms, by his coming to Scotland; and 
that therefore there would be a joint courſe taken by batt 
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the kingdoms concerning the diſpoſal of his perſon. A. the gl 


conſidering, that his majeſty by his anſwer to the propolt "38 

tions of peace in Auguſt laſt, and alſo by his late meſtage **8Y 
ſent to the two houſes, and by his warrant communicatcc '6 , d d 
the eſtates of this kingdom, hath expreſſed his defircs 0 
near to his two houſes of parliament : and ſeeing allo t 
parliament of England have communicated to the Scat 
commiſſioners at Newcaſtle, and by them to this kings, 
their reſolution, that Holmby-houſe in the county ot Na 
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thampton, is the place which the houſes think fit tor. | liamen 
king to come unto, there to remain with ſuch attend Wl... 

: f S_ ichſt⸗ 
about him as both houſes of parliament ſhall appoin!, been e 
reſpect had to the ſafety and preſervation of his ro tende 


in the preſervation and defence of the true religion 41 ν Wl proſe 
ties of the kingdoms according to the covenant. Tt herei0th, . 
and in regard of his majcſty's not giving a ſatisfactory 2n1vc 
to the propoſitions as yet, and out of their carneſt dcire © 
Keep a right underſtandiag betwixt the kingdoms, to proven 
troubles within the fame, to ſatisfy the deſire of his mas, 
of the two houſes of the parliament of England, and o *» 
kingdom, for his refidence in ſome of his houſes nes! 


party 
deſßigne 
Ireland 


f L The 

It was carried but by two votes in the Scots parliament, Thun 8 Woutan 

ſhould not come into Scotland, Whitelock, p. 236. | | 

It was put to the queſtion, whether theſe words, according to the cee 
nant, ſhould be paſſed, and it was carried in the aftirmative, Iden, . 237" 


| Matte 


m For the lords, the carls of Pembroke and Denbigh, and tue 1979 


tague ; for the commons, fir William Armyne, fic John Holland, kr N 
ter Earle, fir John Cook, Mr. John Crew, and major- general Em- f 
fir William Armyne not being well, fir James Barrington went uns! 
Ruſhworth, tom. 6. p. 394. They were attended by nine huncee “ 


Whitclock, p. 237. a 
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parliament of England : the eſtates of the parliament of the 
| kingdom of Scotland, to declare their concurrence, for the 

king's majeſty's going to Holmby-houſe, or ſome other of 
his majeſty's houſes in or about London, as ſhall be thought 
ft, there to remain until he gives ſatisfaction to both his 
kingdoms in the propoſitions ot peace; and that in the in- 
terim there be no harm, prejudice, or injury, nor violence 
done to his royal perſon : that there be no change of govern- 
ment other than had been theſe three years paſt : and that his 

ofterity in no ways be prejudiced in their lawful ſucceſſion 

to the crown and government of thele kingdoms,” 

January the 23d the parliament's commiſhoners came to 
Newcaſtle, and on the zoth of the ſame month the king was 
delivered to them. That very day the Scotch army began to 
march towards Scotland, and the king arrived at Holmby the 

16th of February. | 

Hitherto the preſbyterians and independents had acted as 
in concert, becauſe it was cqually advantageous to them, or 
rather neceſſary, the king ſhould be diſabled from hurting 
both. When the king was reduced to his preſent condition, 
in the hands of a parliament conſiſting of two parties which 
had equally plotted his ruin, theſe two parties, who had till 
then ſeemed united, began to be openly divided, cach plainly 
perceiving, this was the critical time to make the advantages 
Fxined in common upon the king, to turn to their own 
benefit. 'The preſbyterians were luperior in the parliament 
and in Londohb : but the independents were, as 1 may fay, 
maſters of the armv, and by that their party was grown very 
conſiderable. The pretbyterians grand affair was therefore 
to diſband the arinv, under colour of its being unnecetlary, 
fince the war was ended; and the independents grand affair 
was, to hinder this ditbanding, which could not but be fatal 
to their party. It 1s certain, the parliament, being almolt 
wholly preſbyterian, ſeriouſly thought of diſcarding the in— 
dependents, and particularly the generals and officers of that 
party. AS they were obliged to lend an army into [reland, 
their projcct was to take for that fervice fuch ſoldiers out of 
the foot, horſe, and dragoons, as thuuld be willing to go 
thither, form them into companies, and give them officers, 
hey could confide in. After that, their intent was to dif- 
band the reſt of the forces, keeping only as many as ſhould 
be neceſſary for the garriſons. Had this project ſucceeded, 
the independent party would have been irrecoverably ruined, 

But the parliament had to deal with men who were too wite 

to give them time to take all their meaſures. Oliver Crom- 

well, a perſon of uncommon valour, great parts, and pro- 
found diſſimulation, was then at the head of the indepen- 
dents, though he affected ſtill to paſs for a rigid preſbyterian. 

He was preſent at the fermons of the preſbyterians with a 

ſeemingly extraordinary devotion. He made uſe of certain 

ſeripture· ex preſſions after the manner of the preſbyterians, and 
ſpoke not a word which might betray him to be independent, 
either as to religion or policy. In ſhort, he had found means 
to perſuade general Fairfax, that his ſole aim was to promote 
the glory of God, and the welfare of religion and the king- 
dom. He had in the army a great number of officers who 
acted by his directions, ſo that when he did all, he ſeemed 
to do nothing. Among theſe officers were his ſon-in-law 
lreton, Rainſborough, Fleetwood, Lambert, Harriſon, and 
| icveral others, who took care to ſtrengthen the independent 
party, by means of many ſubaltern officers, who endeavoured 
to make proſelytes among the ſoldiers, and were ſo many 
emitlaries in every regiment. Cromwell was member of par- 
| lament a, and withal lieutenant-general of the army, not- 
withſtanding the ſelf-denying ordinance, from which he had 
been exempted. After the war was over, he conſtantly 
utended the houſe, and thereby might be informed of the 
project againſt the army, or rather againſt the independent 
E Party in general. He ſeemed to approve of the meaſures 
defined by the commons, namely, of torming an army for 
| Ireland „ and diſbanding the reſt of the forces. But at the 
eme time, by means of his emiſſaries, he raiſed in the army 
a ſpirit of diſcontent and mutiny, This was the more eaſy, 


a For the town of Cambridge. 

* The forces voted for that ſervice were ſeven regiments of foot, three 
and horſc, and twelve hundred dragoons, and 40,0001, Whitelock, 
4 T About this time, colonel George Monk took the covenant, and 
N the parliament's ſervice, was ſent into Ireland, Ruſhworth, 
m. VI. p. 225. 

s The carl I Eſſex's death, which happened on the 14th of September 
© made ut the eaſier for Cromwell to carry on his deſigus. For doubt- 
i lad he lived, he would have given ſome check to the fury that was 
Wy to prevail. 
1 aod that Cromwell and his party were wonderfully exalted with 
Y 3 tom. III. p. 33. On the 25th of November following, the earl's 
=” aud cffigies were cut to pieces and defaced in Weſtminſtet- abbey; aud 
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as the officers and ſoldiers perceived, they were going to be 
diſcarded, and as moſt were little able to return to their old 
profeſhons, after four or five years ſpent in war. There 
were in the army many ofticers, who before the wars had 
been only tradeſmen, and ſaw with regret they were going to 
be reduced to quit their employs which gave them authority, 
and reſume their former trades, to be mixed as before with 
the meaner fort of people. Theſe men, as well as thoſe 
gained by the independents, were ready for any undertaking, 
not to be obliged to alter a courſe ot life they had now led 
tor ſome years. Cromwell therefore, and the othcers of his 
party, improving this diſpoſition, diligently inſpired the 
army with diſcontent againſt the two houtes, whereia they 
ſueceeded but too well b. 

The firſt ſpark of this flame appeared in March 1647, at 
the time when the parliament was ſeriouſly thinking of exe- 
cuting the fore-mentioned project. The commons had no- 
tice, that ſome ofticers of the army had prepared a petition to 
be preſented to the general and communicated to the houſe, 
In this petition was deſcribed, the unhappy condition, moſt 
of the officers and ſoldiers would be in, when the armv ſhould 
be diſbanded. The articles deſired, were: © Indemnity for 
actions as ſoldiers. Satisfaction for arrears, . No preſſing for 
borſe or foot. Relief of widows and maimed ſoldiers. Pay 
till diſbanded.” This petition flew trom regiment to regi— 
ment, and there were officers very diligent to procure ſub- 
icriptions. Whereupon, the commons ſent an order to the 
general, to make ſtrict enquiry after the authors of the pe— 
tition, and put a ſtop to the conferences held in the army to 
low diſcord and diviſion. The general anſwered, that in 
obedience to the order of the houle, he had aſſembled the 
olticers, and quettioned them about the petition : that they 
had expreſſed a very deep ſenſe of their unhappineſs, in being 
miſunderſtood in their clear intentions, which, as they had 
proteſted, were no other than by way of petition to repre {ent 
to him, their general, thoſe inconveniencies, which would 
neceſſarily befal moſt of the army after difbanding ; but 
withal had aftured him, they would wholly acqueſce in 
whatſoever he ſhould judge reatonable to offer, or the houſe 
to grant on their behalf. The general added, that the houſc 
might be better informed, he had tent lieutenant-general 
Hammond, colonel] Hammond, colonel Lilburn, licutcnant- 
colonel Pride, and lieutenant- colonel Grimes, who, he hoped, 
would give a full and candid account of the waole matter, 

Accordingly, theſe officers were examined before the houſe: 
after which, the ſpeaker, in diſmiſſing them, told them what 
ſenſe the houſe had of the petition, and defired their care 
tor ſuppreſſing the ſame, or any other of the like nature for 
the future 1. The ſame day, the houſe ordered the general 
to publiſh a declaration, at the head of every regiment, im- 
porting, that the petition tended to put the army into a 
mutiny, and obſtruct the relief of Ireland, and that the pro- 
moters thereof ſhould be proceeded againſt as enemies to the 
ſtate, and diſturbers of the public peace :. 

The commons could not do any thing more agreeable to 
thoſe, who had formed the project of ſowing diviſion be- 
tween the army and the parliament. This declaration gave 
occaſion to the officers and ſoldiers to complain openly, 
“That they who had fought for the liberty of the ſubjects 
of England, were denied the liberty of the ſubject to 
petition, though it were to their general; and merely in 
things relating to them as ſoldiers, meddling neither with 
church nor ſtate-aſſairs, and withal, ſubmitting it to the 
general's judgment for approbation or correction, as he ſaw 
cauſe,” 

Mean while, the two houſes intending to execute their 
reſolution of ſending forces into Ireland in the manner they 
had projected, appointed a committee for that purpoſe, and 
gave them power to form the regiments, and commiſton 
ſuch officers as they ſhould think fit. At the ſame time, 
they reſolved to encourage thoſe that voluntarily offered to 
ſerve in Ireland. and ordered the commiſſioners ſpeedily to 
execute their charge, 


the like barbarous action was done to Camden's tomb there, 
228. 

1 Whitelock obſerves upog this occaſion, that this way of petitioning by 
multitude of hands to the &.tiamen, which was formerly promoted by 
ſome of both houſes, as a means to carry on their deſigns at that time, begin 
now to be made ute of, and returned upon them, to their great trouble and 
danger, p. 242. 

© Rapin has confounded here two different things, 


Whitelock, 


V'hat he fays was 


2233 at the head of the regiments, was only a declaration at i vote of 

oth houſes of the zoth of March. But the declaration ſent to the general 

to be publiſhed to the regiments, was to require them to delijt trom gojr 

on in that petition they were about to preſent to him. Ruthworth, tom, vi 

p. 446, 447+ | 
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The commiſſioners * repairing to Saffron-Walden, the uſed it as a provident caution for their future ſafety. 1..; 
general's head quarters, gave notice to the officers to aſſem- they obſerved, that the parliament itſelf had, by offering 
ble the next day. Then the earl of Warwick, head of the propoſitions, judged, the deſiring the King's aflent co 
committee, made a ſpeech, exhorting them to accept of the venient. : 5 
terms offered by the two houſes. When he had done ſpeak— “ 6, As to the defiring of their arrears, neceſſity enforce; 
ing, colonel Lambert anſwered in the name of all the officers, them th: reto: that their wages had been hardly earned, and 
and defired ro know what ſatisfaction ſhould be given them the defire ot them could not argue them guilty of the legs 
concerning four articles, namely, arrears, indemnity, main— diſcontent, or intention of mutiny. 
tenance in Ireland, and conduct? fir John Clotworthy re- * 7. For what concerned the relief of Ireland, they 
plicd, that the parliament had taken care of all, except thought it hard, that thole who had voluntarily ſerved 5 
the point of indemnity, for which an ordinance would be the wars, and left their parents, trades, and livelihoods, ang. 


4 1 
ready in a few days. The officers demanded, what generals without any compulſion, engaged of their own accords, 
were to command them in Ireland? It was anſwered, Skip- ſhould, after all their free and unwearied labours, be forced 
pon and Mafley were named for general and licutenant gene- and compelled to go out of the kingdom.“ | 
ral; but for other commanders the parliament had not vet This declaration was ſigned by Thomas Hammond, liey. 
come to any reſolution. Then the officers cried out with tenant-general of the ordnance, ſeven colonels, ſeven lieute. 
one voice, That if the command was given to Fairfax, Crom- nant- Colonels, {ix majors, and one hundred and thirty of. 
well, and Skippon, they were ready to march. The com- cers, Captains, and [ubalterns, 
mitlioners ſceing the officers inſiſted upon a thing not agree- The ſame day this declaration was preſented to the house 
able to the intentions of the parliament, defired ſuch as would the commons voted, that the army ſhould be diſbanded, and 
liſt in the ſervice of Ireland, to come to their lodgings in the the ſoldiers have fix weeks pay when diſmiſled, 
town, where they would give them farther ſatistaction ; but Some days after, major-general Skippon, who was tg 
there came very few. Art the ſame time, the reſt prepared command in Ireland, and being returned from Barnſtable 
a declaration, Which was preſented to the commiſſioners, had taken his ſeat in the houle, notwithſtanding the ſelf. 
wherein they ſaid, „ They had reaſon to complain, that denying ordinance, which was no longer regarded, reported, 
they had reccived no poſitive anſwer to their defires : that that a letter was preſented to him the day before by ſon; 
however, thoſe who in their own perſons did not engage troopers, in the behalf of eight regiments of horſe, and pro. 
tor Ircland, would be ready to promote the ſervice : that if duced the ſame, which was immediately ordered to be red, 
the ſame conduct under which the army had been fo proſper- Thele regiments complained of the many late ſcandals, and 
ous in England, was continued, it would conduce much to falſe ſuggeſtions, againſt the army, and their proceed: 
their perſonal engagement in the ſervice of Ireland: that this and alleged the realons why they could not engage in the 
was the general tenſe of the officers of the army.“ ſervice ot Ireland, under the conduct of the intended gere. 

The general, who hitherto ſeemed very defirous to ſerve rals. The troopers, Sexby, Allen, and Sheppard, who 
the parliament, ordered the officers who had a mind to ſerve brought the letter, were called in and examined, concern- 
in Ireland, to draw out of their men as many as would en- ing the meaning of tome expreſſions in the petition; to 
gage in that ſervice. But the number was very ſmall, and Which they replied, that {the letter being a joint act of 
the parliament Was informed, there were officers who took thoſe ſeveral regiments, they could not give a punccual an- 
great pains to diſſuade the ſoldiers from this ſervice, and che- wer, being only agents; but if they might have the queries 
riſh the diſcontent of the army *, | in writing, they would carry them to the regiments, and re- 

[1647] At laſt, their boldneſs was ſuch, that ſome of the turn their anſwers. 
principal othcers ſerupled not to appear at the head of the Though the declaration of the officers was in itſelf very 
mutinecrs in a declaration prelented to both houſes. They ſaid, realonable, it looked however more like an inſolent accuſa- 
„That the mifrepreſentations of their harmleſs intentions tion againſt the parliament than an humble apology. This 
to the houſe, having occaſioned hard thoughts and expreſ- convinced the commons, that the evil was greater than was 
ſions of the houle's diſpleaſure againſt them, they humbly at firſt imagined ; wherefore they paſſed ſeveral votes to give 
craved leave to offer ſome reaſons to clear their proceedings ſome ſatistaction to the army, and to hinder the increale of 
in thoſe paſſages, which they found moſt obvious to excep- their diſcontent. At the ſame time Skippon, Cromwell, 
tions in their petition, whereby they hoped to make it evi- Ireton, and Fleetwood, were ordered to go and acquaint th. 
dent, that the means they uſed, and the method they took, army with what the houſe intended to do for the troops, and 
was, as they conceived, moſt orderly and inoffenſive; pro- that a confiderable ſum was preparing for their pay, betore 
ceeded not in the leaſt from diſtemper, and aiming in no they were diſbanded. Hitherto the commons ſeem not to 
meaſure to put conditions on the parliament ; and that from have perceived the true aim of the army's complaints, but 
hence might be diſcovered, the corruptions of thoſe men's hoped to appeaſe them by ſome condeſcenſion. 
hearts, who have been the evil inſtruments of occaſioning the The generals ſeat by the parliament being come to the 
late declaration againſt them. And, army, and calling the officers together, read to them the 

66 1. For the liberty of petitioning, they hoped, the ho- Votes paſſed in their favour ; after which, Skippon made a 
nourable houſe of commons would never deny it unto them, ſpeech, to engage them to ſerve under him in Ireland. Th: 
there being not any thing more eſſential to freedom; and officers anſwered, as this affair concerned the ſoldiers, 3 
particularly, fince they had juſtified and ' commended it in well as the officers, it was neceflary to inform them of it, in 
their declaration of the 2d of November, 1642, in theſe order to know their reſolution. 
words: It is the liberty and privilege of the people, to Mean while, the parliament ardently defiring to diſband 
petition unto us for the eaſe and redreis of their grievances the army, after that which was to ſerve in Ireland was 
and oppreffions, and we are bound in duty to receive their formed, ordered, that before they were diſbanded, a tort 
petitions. night's pay ſhould be added to the fix weeks, formerly vote, 

* 2, They preſented not their petition to the houſe, but and that fix weeks pay more ſhould be given to thoſc Who 
with the approbation, and by the mediation, of, their ge- would engage for the ſervice of Ireland. | 
neral, and conſequently, that it could not be repreſented as The troopers and ſoldiers being informed of What an 
ſeditious. generals, ſent by the parliament, had reported to the offlcet, 

* 3. The report of their forcing ſubſcriptions was not anſwered, that as the whole army was concerned, the 
truc. For the petition had taken its firſt riſe from amongſt defired to diſcuſs the affair in a committee, choſen by them. 
the toldicrs, and the oſlicers had engaged but in the ſecond ſelves, out of every company and troop, who ſhould repo! 
place to regulate the ſoldiers proceedings, and remove, as the defires of each regiment to a committee of general ot. 
near as they could, all occaſion of diſtaſte. ccrs, to be by them contracted into a method, and it gener?» 

. They were forced to defir2 an act of indemnity for communicated to both houſes, as the ſenſe of. the army. 

ſuch actions as they had commuted during the exigency of is eaſy to perceive in this anſwer, a ſecret direction ot 19" 

the war, not warrantable by law, fince they were liable to be of the leading male-contents, who intended by this me 
indicted for them in time of peace. to be maſters of the ſoldiers reſolutions, and compoſe in '® 

* 5. As to their defiring the royal aflent, they never in- army, a ſort of parliament, in oppoſition to the two hoble“ 
tended thereby to leſſen the parliament's authority; but only This demand, of which perhaps the conſequences were — 


ry 
145 


ngs 
8 


The earl of Warwick, lord Dacres, fir William Waller, fir John Clot- An enſign 28. 6d. Serjeants, drummers, corporals, each is. Ruſh 
worthy, and major-general Matſey, The eſtabliſhment agreed on by the tom. VI. p. 454. | | | 
commons then was. Officers of horſe ; A colonel 12s. a day, and for four © See an account of the forces appointed to ſerve in Ireland, 4% 
horſes 8s. A captain ros. and two horſes 4s, A lieutenant 5s. 4d. and one 755, Note (®). About five thouſand horſe and dragoons were ore 
horſe 28. A provoſt-marſhal 3s. 4d. and two men 45. Corporals and trum- remain in pay in England. for the defence f the kingdom, Holles's We 
peters, each 28. 6d, Foot officers ; A captain 8s, a day. A heutenant 46. p. 74. * 
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many foreſeen, being granted, the ſoldiers choſe two out 


1p ot every company, who were called adjutators, or agitators, 
- debate upon the matters which were to be brought to the 
council of officers, called, the council of war, conſiſting of 
ed nals, colonels, lieutenant-colonels, majors, and captains, 
1d Among the agitators there were few or-none above the de- 
alt e of an enfign. Theſe two councils were afterwards con- 
ued, to the great prejudice of the parliament, and great 
© WE. :cantage of the heads of the independent party, who eafily 
10 hund means to admit only ſuch as were devoted to them or 
d, dot of ſufficient ability to diſcover their deſigns. : 
CS, Mean while, the two houſes perfiſted in their reſolution 
cd Wk, ditband the army, excepting thoſe who would engage to 
{re in Ireland. To effect this the more eaſily, it was or- 
cu- beted; that their arrears: ſhould be ſpeedily audited, and 
te- od ſecurity given them, for ſo much as ſhould not be paid 
„ er upon diſbancing , that none that had voluntarily ſerved 
in the wars, ſhould be prefled for any ſervice beyond fea : 
ale. mat an ordinance ſhould be drawn for providing for widows, 
and maimed ſoldiers, and orphans. After that, the two houſes 
-:t1ed the manner of diſbanding the army, namely, that the 
to jegiments ſhould be diſbanded at diffrent times and places, 
able pn that the money to pay them what was promiſed, ſhould 
(cif. e {ent to the ſeveral rendezvous. But the army openly 
ted, tonplained of the intention to pay them but two months 
one tears upon diſbanding, when there was no leis than fifty- 
pro- Wh: uceks due to them. 
cad, Shortly after, the general called a council of war at Bury, 
and which were preſent above two hundred officers, and com- 
ings, Wrunicated to them the votes of both houſes, adviſing them 
| the bo 2 compliance with the order of parliament, But the othcers 
gere- War ſcred, They did not think thele votes ſatisfactory to the 
who W'dicrs ; 1. Becauſe eight weeks pay was not a conſiderable 
cern- of what was due to them. 2. Becauſe no viſible ſecurity 
3 (0 es given for the arrears. 3. Becauſe nothing was done for 
&t of! Whhcir vindication, and they being declared enemies, and ſent 
al an me, might hereafter be proceeded againſt as enemies, un- 
Ucrics s the declaration were recalled. 
d re At the ſame council a petition was produced and read, 
Which had been that morning preſented to the general, in the 
| very me of the private ſoldiers of the army, complaining, 


ccula- That it was intended to diſband them without redreſſing 
bei grievances, and in a ſtrange, unheard-of manner, one 
egiment apart from another, which poſture could not but 
0 ge eder them ſuſpicious to the kingdom. And therefore they 


alc 0: ered the general would be pleaſed to appoint a rendezvous 
nwell, r the army, and uſe his utmoſt endeavours, that they 
int the ight' not be diſbanded before their grievances were heard, 
s, aud ad fully redreſſed, which if not done, they ſhould be ne- 
betore Wſeſſtated, though unwillingly, to do things that might be 
not to revented, by granting their juſt deſires.“ 
s, but The council of war having examined this petition, believed 
teigned to believe, it was abſolutely necetlary to take no- 
to the Wice of it, for fear, if they ſaw all their defires rejected, they 


em the 


Would have a rendezvous without their officers. It was there— 
* 10 1 
made * 


Pre reſolved, that the quarters of the army ſhould be con— 


. Ti! WiMicicd, to prevent diſorders, and for the greater readineſs to 
iets, 5 pes them. It was manifeſt, the deſign of the petition, 
| It, uche council of war's reſolution, was, to break the par- 

Wment's meafures. It had been reſolved to ſeparate the 
diſband Fux, and diſband them at different times and places, in 
nd was er to do it the more caſily; and the army, on the con- 
a tort: Jary, had contracted their quarters, fo that they could ren- 
voten Vous in a very ſhort ſpace, without any poſſibility of be— 
oc n prevented by the parliament. 


the general failed not to acquaint the two houſes with 
W* ictult of what had paſted in the council of war, intreating 


1 
112 


hat dhe 


ofhcct, en to proceed with caution, that the army might not be 
I, 10) cd, and a breach made, which could not but be very 
* then ecrous. He writ the ſame day to the ſpeaker of the houſe 
d repo! Jonmons, that he was extremely uneaſy concerning the 
ral ot oftion of the army, and heartily wiſhed ſome means could 
genera» wund to appeaſe the diſtractions, which was not in his 
my. ge: that he was forced to yield to many things to prevent 
ot lone ie inconveniences. 
mean bereupon, the two houſes recalled the commiſſioners, 
ſe in ue o were now gone to diſband the army, and ſent for the 
| yy Nee Which had been lodged in ſeveral places for the pay- 
ere 1% 
3 | ere, ſays Whitelock, the parliament began to ſurrender themſelves 
uſhwolt r power, into the hands of their own army. Mem. p. 250. 
13 ele moved, That the petitioning ſoldiers might be declared traitors, 
boke N | 3 to ſecure Cromwell, but he being advertiſed of it, went to 
— 1 . There _ e . 0. 


re not above fifteen hundred or two thouſand; See Holles's 


| . p. 70, and Ruſhworth, tom. 6. p. 477, Kc. 
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ment of the foldiers. But three thouſand five hundred pounds 
carrying to London, was ſtopped by colonel Rainſborough's 
men at Woodſtock, It was very evident, the army was un- 
willing to be diſbanded ; but the parliament not being in a 
condition to command obedience, were forced to ſtay till a 
more convenient ſeaſon, without relinquiſhing however their 
deſign. Their intention was to divide the army, under co- 
lour of the neceſſity of ſending forces into Ireland; and, the 
better to engage the ſoldiers to leave the army, it was voted, 
that a months pay ſhould be given to thoſe that would quit 
their regiments and ſerve in Ireland. They hoped by this 
means to form an army equal or ſuperior to that which refuſ- 
ed to obey, wherein they were greatly miſtaken. Mean while, 
to give ſome ſatisfaction to the army, it was ordered by the 
commons, that the ſubordinate officers and ſoldiers ſhould 
have all their arrears, deduCting for tree quarters according 
to the uſual rules of the army. That the commiſſion- officers 
ſhould have one month's pay more added to the two months 
arrears formerly voted. Laſtly, that the declaration againſt 
thoſe that drew up the firſt petition ſhould be razed out of 
the journal of the houte®. But all this was not capable of 
contenting the army, who were reſolved not to be ſatisfied. 
The directors of theſe proceedings had a mind to continue 
the army, in order to be able to oppole the preſbyterians, 
who were ſuperior in the parliament. So, the reatons alleged 
by the army being only pretences, though every thing had 
been granted, others would have been deviſed to prevent diſ- 
banding ; and indecd, it will preſently appear, that leſt all 
their defires ſhould be granted, they added new demands, 
which the parliament could not comply with. 

It was ealy to perceive, that every thing tended to a breach 
between the parliament and the army. 'The parliament ac- 
cuſed the army of mutiny and ſedition“, and the army pre- 
tended, that the parhament, under colour of ſending forces 
into Ireland, thought of forming a new army, to become 
maſters of the kingdom, when the old one ſhould be caſhiered, 
or to kindle a freſh war in cafe the troops retuſed to obey. 
zut they were far from being upon an equality, The army 
had the ſword in their hands, and though ſome officers and 
ſoldiers had quitted their regiments for the ſervice of Ireland, 
their number was inconfiderable *: all the reft remained 
united, and were ſupported by molt of the generals, who 
being againſt the parliament, privately cheriſhed the diſcon- 
tent of the officers and ſoldicrs. The parliament had no for— 
ces to compel the army ro obedience, and therefore were 
terribly embarraſſed. They durſt not drive the army to ex- 
tremities; and on the other hand, they plainly perceived, 
that the diſcord was fomented by the leaders of the inde- 
pendents, who ſought the deſtruction of the parliament, for 
tear the parhament ſhould deſtroy them, as indeed both 
houſes intended. 

This therefore was a critical ſeaſon, the point being to 
know who ſhould be malter, the parliament or the indepen- 
dent party. But theſe had the army on their fide, and that 
alone balanced the power and authority of the parliament. 
They had fo well laid their meaſures, by means of the agi- 


tators, that the army was become a fort of republic, where 


the ſuffrages of the common ſoldiers were upon a level with 
thoſe of the generals; nay the ſoldiers did not think them- 
ſelves obliged to follow or to aſk the advice of their officers. 
Hence ſprung confuſion, which was ſuffered to prevail. Every 
thing was done in the name of the army, a looſe term which 
ſignified, ſometimes the council of war alone, ſometimes the 
council of agitators, now both councils together, and now, 
the agitators of ſome particular regiments. In this laſt ſenſe 
muſt be underſtood the enterpriſe pertormed, in the name of 
the army, by the agitators of ſome regiments of horſe, of 
carrying away the king by force from Holmby-houſe to 
Newmarket ?. | 

To execute this deſign, they choſe cornet Joyce, one of 
the agitators of his regiment, who, trom a taylor before the 
war, was become an officer, and had fignalized himſelf for 
his bravery. Joyce being put at the head of fifty horſe, 
marched directly to Holmby, and came there in the night, 
after the King was in bed. Having ſecured the avenues, he 
went up with two or three more to the king's chamber, and 
cauſed the door to be opened. The king getting up, aſked 
him what he meant. Joyce anſwered, he intended to carry 


Ludlow gives this reaſon for ſeizing the king: that the agitators were 
afraid, choſe who had ſhewed themſelves ſo forward to cloſe with the king 
out of principle, upon any terms, would, for their own prefervation, receive 
him without any, or rather put themſelves under his protection; that they 


might the better ſubdue the army, aud reduce them to obedience by force, 
Tom. I. p. 191, 


, The 
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him to the army, for they had received certain advice, there 
was a deſign to convey him away by force. The king aſked 
him, whether he had the general's orders? He replied, no, 


(who had concurred with the army) with two commit, 
officers,” and two ſoldiers to be choſen for each regime, 
and declared, that without ſuch ſatisfaction, and ſuch ſcci. 


but that he was authoriſed by the army, and as he held a rity they would not willingly diſband, nor ſuffer themſclyg | 7 
piſtol in his hand, ſufficiently intimated, it was by that he to be diſbanded or divided.” 6 

was chieſly empowered *. The parliament's commiſſioners This engagement was ſeconded with petitions from th | 
who were at Holmby to take care of the king, would have inhabitants of the counties of Eflex, Suffolk, and Norfol 1a 
oppoſed this violence: but the king's guard refuſing to make intreating the general, not to ſuffer the army to be diſbande * 
any reſiſtance, and the troops that were in the neighbouring till every thing relating to the government was ſettled. . 
villages to relieve the guard every day, would not come. June the 7th, both houſes received a letter from the gene. nu 
At lait, after many diſputes, all the King could obtain was ral acquainting them, that the ſoldiers at Holmby b * 
to ſtay till the morning. That ſame night he writ a note, brought the King thence by conſent, having thought p. wi 
which he intruſted with the carl of Dumfermling, to acquaint per to ſecure his perſon, from an apprehenfion of forces 92 in 
the two houſes, hewas carried away from Holmby againſt thering to fall upon them, and force him out of their han; ba 

his will, and that they ſhould not give any credit to what he That as ſoon as he knew it, he ſent colonel Whaley's regi. the 
might afterwards write whilſt under reſtraint. The next ment to guard the king : after which, for prevention 8 i 
morning he went into the coach, and was conducted by Joyce, danger, he had ſent two regiments more to re-inforce Ccolong| Th 
who carried him that night to colonel Montague's, and the Whaley. That Whaley had defired the king and the cn. Wr 
next day to Newmarket, 8 miſſioners, in his name, to return to Holmby, but that h; 0 
Whilſt theſe things paſſed, the general having appointed a majeſty was not willing to go back. That upon this, h. tot 
rendezvous of the army at New- market, for the 4th and zth had ſent fir Hardreſs Waller, and colonel Lambert to defi ewe 
of June, the ſeveral regiments preſented a petition to him, the commiſſioners to think of returning to Holmby, but thy to 

complaining of the votes paſled in parliament the 21ſt and the commiſſioners refuſed to act in diſpoſing of the king, ſun 
25th of May, as not being ſatisfactory for the following He affirmed moreover, that neither himſelf, nor the officer; nd 
reaſons : | about him, nor the body of the army were concerned i ict 
© 1, That eight weeks arrcar to be paid at ditbanding, removing the king, proteſting that it was his as well as tte wa, 
was but a mean reward for all their labours, and a very flen- army's defire, to ſtudy to ſettle a firm peace. That ther {a 
der ſupply to carry them to their homes, and ſet them up had no intention to oppoſe preſbytery, or ſet up the indepen. 1 

again in their former callings and conditions. dent-government, but to leave all to the wiſdom of th pro 
« 2, That in the orders given for the ſtating of their ac- parliament, without advancing any particular party or it. trail 
counts, they found no conſideration or regard had of their tereſt. 1 
arrears incurred in the former army commanded by the carl It was a very ſtrange thing, that the king ſhould be te. by c 
of Eilex, which to the moſt of them were much greater than moved from Holmby by fifty troopers, without any orders 1 

thoſe under the new model, from the general or the officers about him, and without the anf 

© 3. That three ſhillings a week was to bc abated to foot conſent of the body of the army ; and that the general officer; Cit) 
I ſoldiers for quarter, which was more than they ſhould have ſhould ſuffer him to be in the center of the quarters of the wark 
i paid for themſelves, if they timely had their pay. | army, without inquiring after thoſe who gave, or thoſe who Tha 
Ml & 4. That there was no proviſion or allowance made in re- executed, ſuch an order. This ſhewed, there was ſoue MW ta 
. lation to any quarters diſcharged by them. myſtery in it, which it was not thought proper to diſcoret ey 
U 6 5. That, contrary to cuſtom, no trooper was capable of to the parliament, and that Joyce knew he ſhould be pro- odtn 
0 allowance ſor arrcars, unleſs he delivered in his horſe and tected, 11 called to an account. On the other hand, though ron 
Þ arms. | the King had ſent word to both houſes, that he was unwi. WW 1 
Il «© 6, That the viſible ſecurity for what arrears ſhould not lingly removed 2, it appears by the general's letter, that kis arms 
| be paid at diſbanding, appeared to them inſufficient. majeſty conſented to it, and was unwilling to return to an{y 
j 40 7. 1 hat the ordinance voted, 0 exempt trom preſſing, Holmby, when it was in his Power, All this ſeems very for- : 
[ for the ſervice of Ireland, ſuch as had ſerved as volunteers myſterious, and. I do not bclieve the public was ever fully don, 
| in the army, was defective; becauſe after their diſcharge, informed of what paſſed before the removal of the kin, Mm, 
| it was very ditficult for them to obtain a teſtimonial of their What followed makes it conjectured, that ſome of the gene- ML 
paſt ſervices, a ral officers believed it to be abſolutely neceſſary for their form 
It « 8. That the ordinance for the maintenance of maimed intereſt to have the king in their power, at a time when they whic 
Ih ſoldiers, &c. had not yet paſſed in parliament. thought there was reaſon to fear, the parliament would come roter 
* 9. That the ordinance for indemnity ſeemed to make to an agreement with him, and that they cauſed him to be ve. 
but ſlender proviſion for their ſafety. taken away from Holmby by perſons without warrant, well gove 
« 10. That no reparation had been made to thoſe officers knowing, they ſhould be powerful enough to hinder the Hound 
of the army, that had been at ſeveral times ſent for to attend affair from being ſtrictly examined. It may be, the king WM Iutio: 
the parliament as delinquents, though they had been found himſelf was privy to it, ſince he was unwilling to return to preſe 

innocent. Holmby, and appeared, for ſome time, much more at eaſe _ 
* 11. That there had been yet nothing declared by the in the hands of the army, than when he was in the patli- as for 
parliament, to clear them as to their right of petitioning. ment's power. ons 0 

(There was in this article heavy complaints againſt the The commons ſceing the army maſter of the king's pers 8 
Parliament's arbitrary power.) ſon, and unwilling to diſband, reſolved at leaft to ſhew the irmy 

* 12. That the declaration made againſt the army was yet public by their votes, that the imputations laid to their br: 
| ftanding in force. charge by the army were groundleſs, and that they were g ie 
* 13. That nothing had yet been done towards the diſco- ſwayed by ſclt-intereſted motives. So, June the 10th, the . 
|; very or cenſure of thoſe that had wronged the army, and confirmed the ſelf-denying ordinance, and ** declared to b '0r th 
1 abuſed the parliament, ſo as to procure the proceedings void all places held by members of parliament.” Thy which 
q againſt them, with relation to their petition,” voted, ** That the lands and eſtates of all members of tte Might 
4 It is eaſy to perceive, theſe complaints were but mere pre- houſe ſhould be liable to the law for payment of their debts. er 
V tenccs, Or at leaſt, if the army had not reſolved to be ſatis- They appointed a day to hear informations againſt members capaci 
6 fied upon no terms, thele differences might poſſibly have and ordered that no member ſhould hereatter receive an 3 
| been adjuſted. But this was only a preparative to what they reparation for damages, till the public debts were ſirſt fats ſolvab 
| had reſolved to do. The next day, June the 5th, the officers fied. | 0 
ly and ſoldiers ſubſcribed a paper, which they called a ſolemn Nevertheleſs the army began to march, and advanced tay nt; 
engagement, whereby they conſented to diſband, when re- St. Albans within twenty miles of London. At the lag cate, 
» quired by the parliament, but on condition,“ That they time, the general ſent to both houſes the reſult of the lag ), 
| ſhould firſt have ſuch ſatisfaction in relation to their grie- council of war at New-market, and intreated them to th liek 
1 vances, and ſuch ſecurity as to their perſons, as ſhould be of ſome way to ſatisfy the troops, ' : If 
agreed unto by a council to conſiſt of thoſe general officers The approach of the army threw the parliament and c = 
| leviec 
| z The king requiring Joyce to ſhew his commiſſion, he ſhewed the ſoldiers taken away by a party of the army, and that he deſired both houſes 1 
| that attended him. W hereupon the king faid, Believe me, your inſtructions maintain the laws of the land; and that though his majeſty nig * ſew ex 
are written in a very legible character, Warwick's Mem, p. 299. many things in this condition, yet he would not have them belicvech U "pp 
There being five hundred proper men on horſeback, ſays Whitelock, p. 251. farther notice from him,” Whitelock, p. 251, 5 


At a conference, June the gth, between the Scotch commiſſioners, and 
the committee of both houſes, the lord Dumfermling acquainted them, that 
the king commanded him to tell them, That his majeſty was unwillingly 


b Whitelock ſays, fifteen miles. Mem. p. 262. * 
c 2 Thomas Widdtington, and colonel White, Ruſhworth, 9" 
P. 800. 


in 
„ 


mil ; 
me f to great con ſternation, and an ordinance was paſſed, to 
* enable the committee of the militia of London to raiſe horſes, 
ls a ne . * . 
nſel | They ſeemed to intend to put themfelves in a poſture of de- 
"0 85 againſt the army. Within a few hours after, the city 
lee Cay” : , % 
IM the -eceived a letter wg ** general and all the mor * 
N 8 1 a! nere we Certa1 CINDCTS o 
Oriolk, Tl officers, Co1 1pIammning, there were nn Men r 


parliament who endeavoured to engage the kingdom in a new 
þ war, as having NO other way to protect themſelves from the 
e gene. puniſhment they juitly deſerved. Adding, that they deſired 
7 had 10 alteration of the civil government, nor in the leaſt to 
It pro. hinder the ſettling of preſbyterianiſin, neither did they intend 
ces pz. an evil to the city, it they appeared not to aſſiſt that wicked 
hands party, who would embroil them and the kingdom. That 
8 regi. they were ready to remove at a farther diſtance, it they were 


bandeg 


10n of aſiuted, that a ſpeedy ſettlement of things was in hand. 
colon That if, atter all, thc oy ſhould be fe duced to riſe up 
com. ageinſt the army, ruin and deſtruction would enſue. : 
hat his This letter was communicated to the paritament, who writ 
Mis, he to the general, to deſire that the army might not come within 
>) Gefire twenty-five miles d of the city ; but it was already advanced 
ut that to St. Albans. The fame day the commons ordered, that the 
king. ſum of ten thouland pounds thould be paid to fluch officers 
officer; and foldiers as fhould cave the army and engage in the ler- 
ned in vice of Ireland, with which the army was highly diſpleaſed, 


as the 
it they 
depen. 


e oe 
plainty perceiving, th 
them. N 

The next day, upon a falſe rumour 


e parltament's deſign was to divide 


of the army's nexr ap- 


ot tha NrOAacn to. the city, the mulitia ot London ordered all the 
or 1 trained-bands to be raiſed on pain of death. But pre/ently 
1 Ia 5 


after the order was revoked. 
by order of Parliament. 


However ſoldiers were alte 


orders In this interval, the common council of London ſent an 
hut the anſwer to the general and officers, wherein they ſaid, the 
ofacerz city intended no evil to the army, Duft only 0 cetend the 
of the parliament and themſelves aint any unlau ful Violence, 
ſe who That they did not tak: u arms with intent to hinder; the 
ſolpe obtaining of the army's jult demands, That on the contrary, 
iſcover they had preſented their addreſſes ro the pathtament for the 
e pro- 090! umning thereot - and only requeſted, they Would demand 
though ro More than What ſl) Huld bo jult and realonavic. 

unwil. The ſame dav, the parrament lent commiſhoners to the 


hat kis amy e, to know what were their defires. The general 


. . 1 | 3 e . 1 . on 

urn to amwered, in letters to both houſes, that the army oltcrecd, 
- 1 * 3 Ar "rr Ar. 

16 very for a month's pay, not to dra their quarters nearer Lon- 

r full don, without firſt ging notice ot it to the parliament's 

| 4 7 — * . 

> bing commithoners. 

w eh: 1 0 2 - — 1 

e gene Mean while, the army continued to render themſelves 


formidable, as well by their nearneſs, as by their demand 


f 1 
r their | e : | ; TY 
n they which daily role higher. Ar lirik, they protelted, they would 


come not meddle in any thing not immediate ly rclating to them- 
to be elves, and that their intention was to leave the care of the 
t, well government to the wiſdom of the two houſes, Bur when the y 
er the tound, the parliament gave way, and wanted power or retg- 
e king lution, they advanced one ſtep farther, and by a declaration 
turn to preſented to both bouſes, demanded ; 

at eaſe „ 1, That the houſes might be purged of ſuch members, 
parlia- s for their delinquency, or for corruptions, or undue clecti— 


ons ought not to lit there. f 


s Pers „ 2. That thoſe perſons who had appeared againſt the 


ew the Tmy, might ſpeedily be diſabled from doing the like; and 
\ their wr that Uurpole, might be made incapable of being the 


AYP 0 


lowers judges, when diſbanded. 


ere 
„ they . That ſome determinate period of time might be ſet 
(| to b bor the continuance of that and future partaments, beyond 
They Which none (hall continue; that the members of the houſe 
of 118 might not have the temptation or advantage of an unlimited 
lebts. loser to perpetuate injuſtice or oppreſſion, but might be in a 
mbers, cahacity to taſte of ſuhjection as well as rule. 


„„ 4. That parliaments might not be adjournable or dif. 
vivable, any other ways, than by their own conſent. 
. That the right and freedom of the people to pre- 
ent petitions to_the Parliament might be cleared and vin- 
Gcated. 

„ That the large powers given to committees or depu- 
cutenants, might be taken away, or regulated. | 
7. That the kingdom might be righted and publicly 
"USMed in point of accounts, for the ſums that had becn 
"ied and paid, 

"ar 
8. 


That after public juſtice was firſt ſatisfied by ſome 


zut k tw ex . 5 
5 examples on delinquents, a general act of oblivion ſhould 
2 be paſſeg.“ 


alter theſe demands, the army proteſted, „* That their 
* 81 was not to overthrow preſbytery, and eſtabliſh the in- 


adent government. But they only detired, that there 


" Melock ſays, fifteen miles. Mem, p. 252. 
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They coul. 
with a pretence to march to Lond 
ready to oppoſe 
them occalion to 
ment was the preater, as ſeveral counties ſeconded the 
and pretended, it was abſolutely neceſſar 
to ſtop the progreſs of the 
parliament. 
Eſſex, Suffolk, and Norfolk 
for the army. 
this example; and Glamorganihi 


759 
might be ſome effeQual courſe taken, that ſuch who upon 
conſcientious grounds differed from the eſtabliſhed for 85 
might not for that be debarred from the common right 
liberties, or benefits, belonging equally to all, while they 
lived ſoberly and inoffenſively towards others, and peaceably 
and faithfully towards the ſtate.” 

It was eaſy to perceive 
themſelves with meddling 


Ig 


the army no longer contented 

in their own affairs, but wanted to 
have a ſhare in the civil government, There were in the 
houſe of commons very able men, who knew the deſigns of 
the independents, an would have baffled them, had they 
been ſupported with power. To this end it was, they had 
projected the forming, out of the old, a new army for Ire- 
land, and to caſhier the relt of the forces. This projoct 
tended directly to the ruin of the independent party. Ac. 
cordingly, Cromwell and his allociates uſed all their endea- 
Yours to countermine the artifices of their enemies, by in- 
ſpiring the army with diſcontent, and cheriſhing it in rhe 
lore-mentioned manner. In ſhort, having tried the perla 
ment, they thought themſelves ſtrong enough to (irik 


a 
bolder ſtroke, in uſing always the army's nan! „ hich they 
had moulded to their purpoles. To this end, th-+ cauſ-4 


it to be reſolved in a council of war, that the army 


prefer a charge agnſt the ableſt and moſt POWe:. ul me 
bers of the commons, w 


ho in a manner governed ane! direct 
the houſe. Theſe were the men the independent Hart, wic 
chiefly to fear. This reſolution be taken, the arti, de- 
puted ſome ofti-ers ta carry, in their name. rc 


od 


eier 
1111 

. 

' 
+ by 
4 


ian 


} 1 f).11 nf, 
9 -charos ao oc... 1 ”o 14 1 | # 
5 % * 142 8 * * * Pg ny \ 7 1 * . 5 "©. r 
Lewis, Clotworthy, Wall. „ Siaynard, Mafley, Gly 2, Long, 
P a - 4 - kd 


Harlcy, and Nichols. 
The general articles of the charge were: 
1. That the berſons aboy an arbitrary 

and violent mann: 7, infringed. tr; hrs | 1; | 


JC rights aud ort the 


FO 


1 
nation, and endeavoured by indirect and corrupt practices 
delay and obſtruct juſtice, 

** 2. That the army being, until the middle of NI 
in an orderly condition, and ready e to 
banded or elſe to h 


1 - : Bt 4 I ; FL * 3 . 
thole members had endeavoured. h talſe in format o 


* * 
1] « Y alk, 


Hav. = 


* 1 
% | Þ av | | T 1v x 1 
1 110 4 CIT! . | \ 


Ave engaged in the Iervice 01 Ire! a, 


STS 


15S to be- 


get miſun lerſtandings and jealouſics in the Parlament ag ünſt 
the army. 

3. That whereas the parliament might have had 61 1 
the army an intire force for the reduction of Ireland, ti. oe 
perſons had attempted to pull the army in pieces, and to ut 


% 4 7 * 7 % © i Y } 1 * 17 
the kingd mM to the trouble and 
* * ' * * 
torce for that lervice | 
F \.1 k us 6 | \ 4 * as * +! * 1 5 A + | 
4. That they had diverted the forces engaged fo the 


ſervice of Ire! nc, and endeavoured to 


nee of 


CX 


al” \ { 14 14 10 » \ 
1 diy = » q * . 4 * . : "Oy ] V — 
on Gerperare defignus of their own in England; and had +ifo 
1 10 1 % * & © 1 % ] 1 * * % " 1 0 8 
ratled new forces under pretence to Guard th Wr nd 
+ 123 4 


privately liſted officers and loldiers, 
dom in a ne. and | loody 

** 5. That they had 
mado's, -and other officers 
ther t. 


bers of parliament,” 


C * d | K * 1 
101 CINDTONING Li) 
I eNCOUraged divers refor— 
and toldicrs, tumultuoufly to g 


to abrigut and aſſauit the mein 
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The very next day, the army £ 
mons wherein they doit: : ; 

That the porſons impeached might be forthwith ſuf. 
pended from ſitting in the houſe. 

* That there might be a month's 
the army, | 

That if the officers army who had 
engaged for Ireland, or tho who had deſerted the army 
and come to London, and fincs t! received more than a 


ce then 
ch more money ſent down 


nt pronntal 


[ to the com- 


Ce . 


pay immediately ſent to 


and ſoldiers of: the 
12 


month's pay, there might be ſo mu 
to the army. 

** That during the debate 
lament and the army, about 
the parliament would not 
within the kingdom,” 

Theſe demands extremely 
| not rej-& them 


and tranſaction betwixt the 
raiſing and liſting new fe 
ſufler any new forces to be 


5 A; 
! ar 
CCS, 


raiſed 


embarreſſed the parl. nent. 
without furniſhing the army 
lon, Where was nothin 
them, and by granting them, they gave 
make further demands. This embarrafl- 
army, 
y tO continue them, 
arbitrary power aſſumed by the 
We have already ſeen, that the counties of 
„had in ſome meaſure declared 
Buckinghamſhire and Hertfordſhire tollowed 
re openly complained, by 
© Sir Thomas Widdrington, and 8 White, Ruſh, tom. VI. p. 560. 
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deputies ſent on purpoſe, that the people were oppreſſed by 
the parliament, and by the committees ſettled in the ſeveral 
counties 4. 

Whereupon the two houſes thought proper to appeaſe the 
impending ſtorm, by giving ſatisfaction to the army, in order 
to remove all pretence of complaint; for it was eaſy to per- 
ceive that was what they wanted. It was therefore reſolved, 
that the order for liſting of forces, and the permiſſion given 
to the committce of the militia of London to augment the 
trained-bands ſhould be void : that the army ſhould have a 
month's pay, and the general be required to remove it forty 
miles from London. Some days after, a month's pay was 
alſo granted to the forces in the north, and to let the army 
ſee there was no deſign to diſband them, the parliament paſted 
an ordinance for raiſing fixty thouſand pounds a month for 
the maintenance of the army, and for the ſervice of Ireland“. 
Laſtly, the houſe of commons writ to the general, that they 
were ready-to receive from him any particular charge againſt 
the cleven accuſed members. 

This condeſcenfion might have produced peace between 
the pariiament and the army, if peace had been what the 
army defired. But, inſtead of being obliged to the parlia— 
ment for this compliance, they were rather incenſed at it, as 
being ſenfible, the defign of it was only to break their mea- 
ſures, by taking away all pretence of complaint. They 
would have been better pleaſed, that all their demands had 
been denied, in order to have an excuſe to do themſelves 
juſtice, They were afraid the parliament, by endeavouring 
to gain time, would privately take meaſures, the effects 
whereof would not appear perhaps till 1t ſhould be too late to 
prevent them. Wherefore, far from being contented, they 
preſented a remoaſtrance to the parhament, whereby they 
{ufhciently dilcovercd their difinclination to an agreement. 
This remonſtrance contained the following complaints of the 
ofhcers and ſoldiers: 

© i hat they had yet reccived no anſwer or reſolution 
about the eleven accuſed members. This point they largely 
inſiſted upon, and pretended they could not expect they 
ſhould be called to an account, ſo long as they continued in 
ſuch power, both in the houſe, and in all the committees of 
the higheſt truſt, as they actually did. 

That the army was commanded to forty miles diſtance 
from London, and his majeſty's perſon demanded immediate- 
ly to Richmond houle *, within eight miles of London, to 
put his majeſty within reach of thoſe men's power. 

* That it was induſtriouſly publiſhed that his majeſty was 
kept a priſoner in the army, and barbaroutly and uncivilly 
uſed ; but all ſuggeſtions of that ſort were mull falſe. 

* Laſtly, after many complaints of public and private gric— 
vances, they faid, that they ſhould be cnforced, by the 
parliament's affected delays, to take extraordinary courſes 
to put things to a ſpeedy iſſue, unleſs by Thurſday night 
next they received aſſuranee and ſecurity on the following 
articles: . 

* 1. That the declaration inviting men to deſert the army, 
ve recalled and annulled. 

* 2, That the army may be preſently paid up, equally to 
thoſe that have deſerted it. 

* 3. That his mwzefty's coming to Richmond may be ſuſ— 
pended ; and, in the mean time, no place may be appointed 
for his majeſty's retidence any nearcr to London than the par- 
lament will allows the quarters of the army to be. 

*© 4. That the members charged may be forthwith ſuſpend- 
ed the houſe. | 

*'5. That thoſe that have deſerted the army may be in- 
ſtantly diſcharged, and reccive no more of their arrears till 
the army be firſt ſatisfied. | 

„ 6. That both parliament and city may be freed from 
thoſe multitudes of reformadc's, and other ſoldiers, that flock 
together about London. 

*© 7. That all liſtings, or raiſings of new forces, may be 
effectually ſupprefled. 

8. That the perplexed affairs of the kingdom, and thoſe 


It was ſtrange (ſays Whitelock) to ſee, how ſeveral counties, and the 
citizens of London, began to make all their application to the general and 
the army, omitting the parliament, and all looked upon the army in the 
chief place, and were afraid of doing any thing contrary to them. Mem. 
p. 264. 

* This monthly ſum was raiſed, by rating each county at ſo much. Eſſex 
paid the ſum of 45471. 9s. 5d, See Ruſhworth, tom. VI. 582. 

This was ordered by the parliament on June 18. Idem. p. 563. 

# In theſe declarations and tranſactions of the army, coione! ireton was 
chiefly employed, or took upon him the bufinefs of the pen. And having 
been bred in the Middle-Temple, and lI-1rncs - 
England, and being of a working and ah 


nd fancy, he ſet him- 
felf much upon theſe buſin es! 


raged and aſſiſted by 
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grounds of the law of 


concerning the army, may be put into ſome ſpeedy win , 
ſettling the compoſure Qs. 2 

It was viſible the army ſought a pretence to quarrel, 30 
as it was their intereſt to break very ſoon, for fear ſecret g. g 
ſures might be taken againſt them, fo it was the parliameny, 
buſineſs to gain time. To that purpoſe, they empnowy;4, 
the commiſſioners in the army to treat with them upon a 
the points in diſpute, | 

Mean while, the commons voted, ** That by the lauen 
judgment can be given to ſulpend the eleven members fog 
fitting in the houſe, upon the papers preſented from the army, 
before the particulars be produced, and proofs made.” Þ,,. 
an expedient was ſound to ſoften this retutal, namely, the 
the parties accuſed ſhould, of their own accord, defire Jay. 
to ablent themſelves from the houſe, which was granted, 48 
the army remained ſatisfied “. 

About the ſame time, the army drawing a little neus 
London, probably, with deſign to awe the parliament, 1; 
general writ to the lord-mayor and aldermen, that they hal 
nothing to fear from the army, who had no ill intention 
againſt the city. And indeed, it was reſolved in a coun-! 
ot war, that there ſhould be no farther advance of the ar 
than to Uxbridge, | 

It is certain, there were many in the city and parliamey: 
that withed to ſee a breach between the two houſes and 1; 
army. Some, doubtleſs, imag ned ſuch a breach would 
very advantageous to the king, and that one or other of 1/; 
two parties would join with him, and be directed by hin, 
Nay, the king flattered himſelf with theſe hopes. Ie 
army ſhewed great regard for him, and ſome of the officer, 
even hinted to him, they were labouring for his reſtoration, 
For this reaſon, the two houſes thought it very neectiiiy 19 
avoid a breach, which could not but produce many e 
fects. Both houſes therefore voted, that they confidered 
the army commanded by general Fairfax, as their arme, and 
would make proviſion for their maintenance. It was tarther 
ordered, that they ſhould have a month's pay, and no oft- 
cer or ſoldier ſhould leave the army without licence from ihe 
general; that all retormado's ſhould remove from rhe city 
and the king reſide no nearer London thin the army. 'Fhelz 
votes being communicated to the army, they feemed fo we! 
pleaſed with them, that they reſolved to remove from London, 
to ſhew they intended to ule no force upon the parliament, 
and the head- quarters were appointed at Wickham. 

Whilſt the parliament was endcavouring to content th? 
army, a plot was forming in London, to compel the two 
houtes to take other meaſures, and oppole the army. The 
preſby terians were not pleaſed to fee the independents gan 
lo much ground, and cenſured the parliament tor thus gang 

] 


complying with the ar:iny. The magittrates of London came 


into the plot, as well as the moſt zealous prefbyterian mem: 
bers of parliament, who had not been able to hinder rhe late 
votes for preventing a breach with the army. 'I he authors 
of the plot had lent private agents into Scotland to dete d. 
fiſtanc. Nav, it was whiſpered in London, that Scotland 
was going to declare againtt the army. 

The firſt ſtep taken by the conſpirators was to pretent to 
the parliament a petition from the common-council of 1.00- 
don, wherein they expretied ſome ſuſpicion of their conduct, 
This was, doubtleſs, in order to have a pretence to camp! 
more openly afterwards, and to begin to !flen the peopics 
prepoſſeſſion in favour of the parliament. In: this petition, 
the city complained of the arbitrary power exercilted by the 
parliament's committees, as well as of the ill management 0! 
the public money, and defired : 

* 1. That preſent command be given, that no otticer 0 
war, or ſoldier, do enter London, under pretence of receiv” 
ing their arrears, | 

— © — * p ! 17 

“ 2, That ſuch officers and ſoldiers as are already paid, 
their uſual habitation and employment have been With 
London, be enjoined forthwith to betake themietves f0 
their calling; and ſuch as have dwellings in the count) 
be required to depart within two days after publication. 
lieutenant-general Cromwell, his father-in-law, and by colone! Lam 5 
who bad hkewiſe ſtudicd in the inns of court, and was Ot a ſubtle uo. 
brain, Whitclock, p. 254. = 

u Denzil Holles, fir Philip Stapleton, and Walter Long, went tagen“ 
in a ſhip to France, where Stapleton, that gallant Englhth gentlennn A 
Whitelock) died within two or three days landing at Calais, as 1s 0 
pected of the plague. Others of the eleven members went into ofner b,! 
and ſome of them retired into their countries, and there lived pt, sg 
Mr. Holles continued in Bretagne till the reſtotution. Whitelock, | 

| It was chiefly carried on by the eleven members and their friches, 
Coſens, alderman of Newcaſtle, was employed to negotiate wich th 
Idem. p. 257, 201, 
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« 7. That all who have been in arms againſt the parlia- 
be enjoined upon pain of impriſonment, within twen- 


zent 1 d 
. our hours after publication, to repair to their ſeveral 
| þabitations- : 
. « 4, That ſuch commanders and ſoldiers as have come in 


from the army, and received their monies, may be other- 
vile diſpoſed of as the parliament ſhall think fit. 

« 5, That all perſons whatſoever that are poſſeſſed of any 
0 monies or goods belonging to the public, may be enjoined to 
N bring the ſame, within one month after publication, into 
y me public treafury. 
« 6, That all revenues be managed under ſuch commil- 
A bons, and by ſuch perſons, as, notwithſtanding any privilege 
ve pf parliament, may be held to ſuch rules as are or ſhall 
be preſcribed therein. 

„ „., That the parliament would for the preſent lay aſide 
| z buſineſſes of lefler conſequence, and improve their time 
d utmoſt endeavour, that ſuch laws may be prepared for 
od bis majeſty's concurrence, as may ſettle the government ot 
"= the church, ſecure the people from all unlawful and arbitrary 
en aver whatſocver in future, and reſtore his majeſty to his 
1 quit rights and authority, according to the covenant. 

„g. And, that the people may be the better ſecured to 
toy the intended effects of ſuch laws as ſhall be ſo made 
uch the royal aflent, that cſhecial care be taken, that all 
officers of ſtate, and other n1nitters of juſtice, may be per- 


ths bas of honour, ot conſiderable intereſt, and of known inte- 
ch. rity. | ps 

The 9. That the parlia:nent would pleaſe to provide for the 
ders carrying on of the affairs in Ircland. 


„% 10. That by juſt and good means the correſpondence 
0 with Scotland may be maintained and preſerved. 

| „ 11. That the houſe of commons would pleaſe to give 
4 Wo'ders for a ſpeedy examination of all unlawful elections and 

returns of the members thereot. | 

« 12. That ſome ſpeedy courſe may be taken for the de- 
tiling of all cauſes formerly determinable in the court of 
admiralty. 

13. That ſatis faction bing made by delinquents, an act 
df oblivion may be paſlec 

To incenſe the Londuucis gainſt the army, it was rumour- 
el, that they defigned to declare for the King k. Nay, a 
pamphlet was diſperſed in London, entitled, * Heads pre- 
ſented by the army to the king's majeſty.” But the army du- 
the MWonncd it by a public declaration. 
The parliament having impowered their commiſſioners! to 
The reat with the army, they nominated on their part, Cromwell, 
oF Urcton, Fleetwood, Rainſborough, Harriſon, fir Hard:els 
an eller, Rich, Lambert, Hammond, and major Rainſborough, 


cane Wi independents and heads of the party in the army. It ap- 
nem Whears by memoirs, inſerted in Ruſhworth's collections, that 
ele Ve army's commiſſioners would not begin to treat, before 


tie parliament ſhould have granted ſome things they de- 
„ Wpanded, and really performed them. They complained, 


land bat the parliament ſeemed indeed by their votes to comply 

uith the army's defires, but delayed to put them in execu- 
vor to en. The parliament's commiſſioners endeavoured on their 
on- sto avoid having theſe points conſidered as granted pre— 
duct. Wininacies, and inſiſted upon their making part of the nego- 


hlain nation. 


| This ſhews the parliament ſought to gain time, and ſeemed 


0 5 
titten, Naned to give the army ſatisfaction, only becauſe it could 
Oy ! det be avoided, The commons were almoſt all preſbyterians, 
ent 0 0 conſequently were vexed to fee themſelves obliged to 
op to the independents, who were maſters of the army. 
arg Pong the pretbyterian members, there were not a few, who, 
cceh Feng very warm, would have gladly hazarded a breach with 
R army, rather than be forced to receive law from them. 
id, it the reſt, being the majority, though no leſs enemies to 
vithin WWE independents, thought it more adviſeable to have pati- 
cs 10 , and try to amuſe the army till ſome aid might be ſe— 


Ha, 


ned, rather than furniſh them with a pretence to march to 
Londog, and ruin at once the preſbyterian party and the par- 
ent. Accordingly, theſe prevailing in both houſes, every 
| Og tcemed to tend to an agreement, which could not but 

"mal to the preſbyterians : however, there was no way to 
hn. For this reaſon, the parliament forbid the refor- 

"-0llicers to come into London for two months, and gave 
* brick orders againſt liſting of ſoldiers, which was pri- 
1! tranſacted in the City. 


1 \ 
; any of the chief in the army gave out, That the intentions of the 
ac folders were, to eſtahliſli his majeſty in his juſt rights. Lud- 
den I. p. 195. 

wy were the earl of Nottingham, lord Wharton, Skippon, fir Henry 
„ n br Thomas Widdrington, colonel White, Robert Scawen, and 
W. 1g; ) a 0 1 / r v 

Wey, eſquires. Kuſhworth, tom. VI. p. 605. 
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Mean while, the project of raiſing forces in London to 
oppoſe the army ſtill continued, though with the utmoſt 
ſecrecy, and the agents in Scotland cauſed much to be cx- 
pected from the Scots, as, being concerned to ſupport the 
preſbyterian party. But the authors of this project could 
hardly flatter themſelves that the aſſiſtance of Scotland could 
be ready in time, fince the parliament and army were upon 
terms of accommodation. 'They tound therefore, they were 
either to break off the accommodation, or reſolve to ſee all 
their hopes vaniſh, and ſuffer pretbyterianiſm to be trampled 
upon by the independents. Jo ſucceed in the deſign of pre— 
venting a peace between the parliament and army, they found 
no better way than to excite the people to force the parlia- 
ment to alter their meaſures. They got therefore the ap- 
prentices and London-mob, to preſent petitions, that the 
preſbyterian government might be firmly eſtabliſhed : the in— 
lolence of ſectaries curbed : the army paid off and diſband- 
ed; and other things of the like nature deſtructive of the 
projected agreement. 

On the other hand, the forces in the North, and the horſe 
quartered at Nottingham, publiſhed declarations of their ad- 
herence to the army commanded by general Fairfax. 

About the ſame time, the parliament, at the army's re- 
queſt, ordered the tour regiments that came trom the army, 
under pretence of engagement for Ireland, but remaining 
{till in the kingdom, to be diſbanded, They permitted 
likewiſe the eleven accuſed members to go beyond fea for 
ſix months, inſinuating to them by this permiſſion, that they 
would do well to take that courſe of their own accord. But 
as, probably, they were deeply conccr::ed in the plot formed 
at London, it not the authors, they thanked the houſe tor 
this favour, without being in haſte to take the benefit of 
* 

Mean while, the army hearing ſomething more than or- 
dinary was contriving in London, and that ſuccours from 
Scotland were talked of, ſent a petition to the parliament, 
with theſe farther demands: That a declaration be pub- 
liſhed againſt the bringing in of any foreign forces: that the 
army be paid up equal with the. defcrters thereof, and put 
into a conſtant courle of pay : that the committee of the 
militia of London, that had been changed by ordinance of 
the 4th of May laſt, be reſtored, and the militia of the city 
ſpcedily returned into thoſe hands who formerly gave large 
teſtimonies of their fidelity to the parliament and Kingdom.” 
Whcreupon the parliament declared, that whoſoever thould 
bring in foreign torces, without the conſent of both houtes, 
ſhould be deemed traitors. It was voted likewiſe, that the 
militia of London ſhould be reſtored to the old commiſſioners, 
and an ordinance was paſſed for that purpoſe. To underſtand 
this article, it muſt be obſerved, that in the beg:nning of 
May laſt, both houſes perceiving ſome motions in the army, 
thought proper ta tecuic the militia of London, and put it 
into ſuch hands xs they could confide in. To that end they 
paſſed an ordinance the 4th of May, for chuſing a new com- 
mittee of the militia of London, by which means none were 
admitted into the committee, or any office of the militia, 
but preſbyterians, entirely devoted to the party. This change 
it was that both houſes repealed, at the army's requeſt; aud 
reſtored the former commiſſioners. | 

The preſbyter:an party, who had great credit in the city 
and pofletled all the poſts, could not, without extreme re- 
gret, behold the parhament's condeſcenſion to the army, 
that is, to the independents. They ſa that party daily in- 
creaſe, and in condition to give law to the parliament itſelf. 
For that reaſon, the rigid pretbyterians, ſeconded by the 
common- council of London, formed an engagement to aſſiſt 
one another, and oppole the army to the utmoſt of their 
power, upon a ſappoſition, that the army intended to ſub- 
vert what had been hitherto done to ſettle the peace of the 
kingdom. The engagement publicly ſubſcribed in London, 
was as follows : 


A ſolemn engagement of the citizens, commanders, officers, 
and ſoldiers of the trained-bands, and auxiliaries, the young 
men, and apprentices of the cities of London and Weltmin- 
ſter, ſea-commanders, ſeamen, and watermen : together with 
divers others, the commanders, oflicers, and ſoldiers, within 


the lines of communication, and pariſhes mentioned in the 
weekly bills of mortality. 


«© WHEREAS we have entered into a ſolemn 


m Holles, Stapleton, and Long, went to France. See note above. Ruſh- 
worth ſays, that the eleven members, finding that the army declared, the 
proceeding upon particular proofs to make good the charge, would probably 
take up much time, and hinder the ſettling of greater ;1atters, petitioned the 
houſe that they might abſent themſelves tor fix months, to go about their 
particular affairs, or if they deſired it, beyond ſea, Idem, p. 628. 
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league and covenant, for reformation and defence of reli- 

ion, the honour and happineſs of the kingdom, and the peace 
and ſafety of the three Kingdoms of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland ; all which we do eminently perceive to be endanger- 
ed, and like to be deſtroyed : We do therefore, in purſuance 
of our ſaid covenant, oath of allegiance, oath of every free- 
man in the cities of London and Weſtminſter, and proteſta- 
tion, ſolemnly engage ourſelves, and vow unto God Almighty, 
that we will, to the utmoſt of our power, cordially endea- 
vour, that his majeſty may ſpeedily come to his own houſes 
of parliament, with honour, ſafety and freedom, (and that 
without the nearer approach of the army) there to con— 
firm ſuch things, as he has granted in his meſſage of 
the 12th of May laſt, in anſwer to the propoſitions of both 
kingdoms 3 and that by a perſonal treaty with his two houſes 
of parliament, and the commiſſioners of the kingdom of Scot- 
land, ſuch things as are yet in difference, may be ſpeedily 
ſettled, and in a firm and laſting peace eſtabliſhed ; for the 
effecting hereot, we do proteſt and re-oblige ourſelyes, as in 
the preſence of God, the ſearcher of all hearts, with our lives 
and fortunes, to endeavour what in us lies, to preſerve and 
defend his majeſty's royal perſon and authority, the privi- 
leges of parliament, and liberty of the ſubject, in their full 
and conſtint freedom, the cities of London and Weſtminſter, 
lines of communication and pariſhes mentioned in the weekly 
bills of mortality; and all others that ſhall adhere with us to 
the ſaid covenant, and oath of allegiance, oath of every 
freeman of London and Weſtminſter, and proteſtation : Nor 
ſhall we by any means admit, ſuffer, or endure, any neutra- 
lity, in this common cauſe of God, the king, and kingdom, 
as we do expect the bleſſing of God Almighty, whoſe help 
we crave, and wholly devolve ourſelves upon, in this our 
undertaking.” 

The two houſes hal no ſooner advice of this engagement, 
but they publiſhed by beat of drum and ſound of trumpet, 
a prohibition to ſign it. On the other hand, the general 
loudly complained to the parliament's commiſhoners, and 
deſired them to puta ſpeedy ſtop to the agitations in London, 
which tended to rekindle the war. At the ſame time he 
ordered a ſtrict inquiry to be made in the army after all 
cavalicrs who had borne arms for the king, or were ſuſpe&ed 
to be of his party, with a command to diſmiſs them forth- 
with. 

For two or three days there was a great commotion in 
London: aflemblics were held, ſoldiers liſted, and orders 
given them to be ready upon the firſt notice. The com- 
mon-council received two petitions, one from a great num- 
ber of ſubſtantial citizens, the other from the young men 
and apprentices ”, to defire, “ That the militia might be 
continued, as fettled by ordinance of the 4th of May.” 
Whereupon the common-council repreſented to the commons 
in a petition, ** That having taken notice of the pleaſure of 
both houſes for conſtituting, by ordinance dated the 23d of 
July, a new committee for the militia of the city of London, 
and for determining of a former ordinance for the ſame, 
dated the 4th of May laſt, they could not but call to mind, 
how far both houſes of parliament had formerly honoured the 
city, when they firſt eſtabliſhed the committee for the militia, 
to take the ſenſe of this court before they finally reſolved 
thereupon ; which confidence the petitioners are not conſci- 
ous to themſelves to have forfeited. And next being ſenſi- 
ble, what a general diſtemper this ſudden change hath already 
made, and is like to make, in the city, they could not but 
earneſtly pray, that the militia which was eſtabliſhed by 
ordinance of the 4th of May laſt, may be reſtored.” 

The parliament was not a little embarraſſed in the preſent 
juncture, confidering the impoſſibility of contenting at the 
ſame time, the army and the city, whoſe deſires were dia- 
metrically oppoſite. It is certain, moſt of the members were 
preſbyterians, and conſequently ill- affected to the army. Had 
it been in their choice, they would have declared againſt and 
diſbanded the army according to their intention. But ſince 
the army's approach to the city, the wiſeſt, who were the 
majority, had thought proper to comply, not ſeeing how the 
army could be oppoſed, if they proceed to violence, as was 
very likely. But there was a good number of others who 
were for running all hazards rather than ſee the independents 


triumph. Mean while, theſe laſt privately cheriſhed the 
commotions in the city, imagining, the aſſiſtance they might 


receive from London, was ſufficient to refiſt all attempts of 
the army. This was likewiſe the opinion of the common- 


Among whom were ſeveral of the independents belonging to the army. 
Holles, p. 145. 
»The lords choſe the lord Grey of Werk; and the commons, Mr. Henry 
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city, not only neglected their duty, but that divers 0 


council, the populace, and ſome general officers, as fir yr... 
Waller, Pointz, and Maſſey, who were removed by th... 
model, and were then in London. The only point thc, 
was to induce the parliament to join with them, and 
vigorous reſolutions againſt the army. But as there was. 
Iikelthood of prevailing by fair means, it was reſolved 7, .; 
force, By 

To that end, July the 26th, a great number of young »... 
and apprentices, came to Weſtminſter, and preſented à f. 
tion to the houſe of commons, deliring, "2 

I. That the ordinance of the 23d of July for change of th, 
militia of London, be immediately repealed. 6 3 

2. That the city may be vindicated againſt a late pretend 
declaration, that thoſe are traitors who ſhall act to get fe. 
{criptions, and that it may be revoked. TY 

3. That both houſes do preſently make an order, f 
ing in all abſent members, eſpecially the eleven late acc 
members, againſt whom there has been nothing proved 2 
this day. 

Theſe demands were ſuch, conſidering the preſent jy; 
ture, that it was no wonder much time was ſpent in debe; 
by both houſes. But the people without, growing 
and perceiving theſe debates were intended only 
them, made a great noiſe in the outer rooms. Some knyc! 
at the door of the houſe ; others threw in tones at t 
dows of the houſe of peers. In a word, they very pig 
ſhewed, they would not ſuffer the two houſes to rife, h. 
they had received ſfatisfa&tion. At laſt, both houſcs f. 
it would be in vain to refift the multitude, who threatenel «, 
tear them in pieces, voted, “ That the ordinance of th: 
of July, for ſettling the militia of London, and the d 
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dee 
tion of the 24th of the ſame intent, be null and void.“ T 
done, the houſe of commons adjourned tell next day. But 
the multitude conſtrained the ſpeaker and members to roſy; 
their places, and defired them to vote, that the King ſhowl! 
come to London; which was done acco dingly. On the 
morroiv both houſes betng met, adjourned to the 20th, 

On the 28th, the common- council received a letter from 
the general, expreffing his good affection and tender care d 
the city, but withal his great diſlike of the pctition, and the 
means uſed to promote it. At the ſame time, many Young 
men and others attended the common-council, declatir 
their readineſs to ſupport the juſt privileges of the city ava 
all oppoſers. Whereupon a letter was tent by a mcticnge: 
to the general, and fix commiſſioners eppointed to follow the 
next morning. In the letter, © They declared their incli- 
nation to peace, intreating him, that the army might nat 


advance, nor intermeddle with the rights and privileges of 


the city, conceiving that the ſtrengthening the city for tl 
laftety thereof, was no juſt cauſe ro provoke the ſold.ers : 

as for the petition, the parliament had already declared ther 
ſenſe of it, and therefore it was needletis for them to do 17, 
and the rather for that it had never been formally preſented 
to them,” ; 

Mean while, the common-council having received intel. 
gence that the army was advancing towards London, orde! 
were given for the trained-bands to go to their works, and 
for all that could bear arms to appear the next morning at fe- 
veral places. 

Both houſes mecting the zoth of July, the two ſpcarers 
did not appear, which obliged them to chuſe others in that 
room. With the ſpeakers, a good number of members 0! 
both houſes were allo departed from London, without 300 
one's knowing whither. The abſence of theſe memvels, 
who were all friends to the army, rendercd the contrary par! 
ſo ſuperior, that the commons voted the ſame day, that! 
king ſhould come to London: that the militia of thc cit! 
ſhould have full power to raiſe ſuch forces as they ſhoud 
think fit, for the defence thereof: that they ſhould chu 
commander in chief to be approved by the houle, and fach 
commander to preſent other officers, to be approved by tc 
militia. After that, the committee made choice of mag, 
general Maſſey to command in chief, and ordered, that“ 
reformado's and other officers ſhould the next day ape © 
be liſted in St. James's-fields, and the forces glready liſted de 
be put into : regimental way. | | 2 

The fame day, the common- council received a letter 0 
general Fairfax, dated the day before, wherein be i 
very ſharply of the tumult of the 26th, and of the violele, 


* | he 
upon the parliament. He faid, the guard ſent from * 
f the 


Pelham, a counſellor of Lincoln's-inn. Ruſhworth, tom. VI. p. 64% "= 


: 125 1 : je G 
was then above a hundred and forty members remaining in the hon 
commons, Clarendon, tom, III. p. 47. | 
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tommon- council greatly encouraged the ſeditions. That 
they had not kept their word with the army, which, upon 
their aſſurance to ſecure the parliament from any attempt, 
had removed to that diſtance from the city. That he could 
not but look on them as accountable to the Kingdom, for the 
beat interruptions of the hopeful way of peace and ſet- 
Moment of the nation, if by their care and induſtry the chief 
-ors in the late tumults were not detected and given up to 
joſtice. : : 

On the other hand, the city publiſhed an apology by way 
of declaration or manifeſto, ſetting forth, “ The army's 
ſurpriſing the King at Holmby, without its being known 
* by what authority, and under what pretences; and their 
'* keeping his royal perſon ever fince, notwithſtanding his ſur— 
* prifal was diſowned by the general for himſelf and all the of- 

ficers about him, and for the body of the army. That the 
privileges of parliament had been violated by the army's 
cauſing the eleven members to withdraw, and by interpoſing 
in the militia of London, which was ſubject to no other cog- 
niſance but of the king and parliament.” There were ſeveral 
other things in this manifeſto, which infinuated, that the 
army's ill deſigns were but too evident. They concluded 
© with proteſting, that“ They fincerely defire a happy and 
ſpeedy peace by the ſettlement of true religion, by re-eſta- 
bliſhing his majeſty's juſt rights, by upholding all lawful 
ivileges of a free parliament, by maintaining the ſundamen— 
tal laws of the land, by reſtoring the ſubject to his juſt liberty, 
and by freeing this long-opprelled kingdom from all taxes, 
and the enforced free-quarters towards the maintenance of an 
ame, which hath long had no viſible enemy to encounter,” 
230 Both houſes alſo writ to the general, that though he had 
: ven them no account of the motion of his army, yet they 
underſtood, he had ordered his forces to march towards Lon— 
don, on pretence of defending the houles from the danger of 
tumults, upon which account they thought fit to let him 
know, that as they could not but have a deep ſenſe of the 
miue liberty which ſome apprentices and others had taken, 
to violate the freedom of parliament, ſo they doubted not, 
but the ſenſe of fo great an offence would at laſt ſtrike thoſe 
that were acceſlary thereto with a deteſtation of any ſuch 
practices for the future: and that as the houles could not 
imagine, theſe diſorders had the allowance of the city of Lon- 
don, fo they had fince received full ſatisfaction by the ſtrict 
rders publiſhed by the common-council for preventing and 
">" W uppreſſing of tumults, and by their declaration, that 
„ey ſhould fir with treedom, and ſecurity from any diſturb- 
„ WW ances for the future. And therefore they faw no cauſe to 
command the army to come to their aſſiſtance, but rather 
judged (by the diſtractions raiſed at the news thereof) that 
the army's approach was like to produce great miſchiefs, 
2nd caſt the whole kingdom into confuſion. That for pre- 
E vention of theſe dangers, they had ſent him an expreſs order 
Eto withdraw his army, requiring him to give exact obedience 
thereto. 
„ W The ſame day the commons voted, that the eleven ac- 
" Weuſed members ſhould be received into the houſe ; ac- 
cordingly moſt of them came and took their places on the 
morrow b. 5 
> © WW On the ziſt, the two houſes publiſhed an ordinance, en- 
„bling the committee of the militia of London to puniſh 
uach as did not repair to their colours, and to chuſe a 


major-general, or any other officer for the forces raiſed or to 


be railed within the city of London; and Maſſey, Wal- 
8 ber, and Pointz were employed in forming regiments and 
A Wicompanies, | | 

Though the parliament and city made great preparations, 
te army were under no apprehenſions. They knew, that 
Wo or three days were not ſufficient to diſcipline an army 
Ucvied in haſte in the city, and enable it to withſtand twenty 
thouſand victorious troops, well ſupplied with arms, ammu- 
piition, and ordnance. They continued therefore their march 
to the general rendezvous at Hounflow-heath, within twelve 
Wiles of London. Mean while, the general delivered to the 
Parliament's commiſſioners, certain propoſals to be negotiated 
"ten the parliament and army, for ſettling the peace of 


*<laration by the council of war, wherein the officers ſaid, 
nough the late violence done to the parliament rendered all 
Poccedings in the way of treaty vain and hopeleſs, till the 
I1ament ſhould be reſtored to a condition of freedom, yet 
Ide * . . 
e had thought good to make this public tender of pro- 
Polals to the conſideration of the kingdom, wherein all men 


p . ; 
. It was likewiſe declared, That the ordinance of the 19th of July, which 
-* Witer the command of fir Thomas Fairfax all the land-forces, did not 


Ne Am any power over the trained-bands, garriſons, &c. And this decla- 
Number 117. 
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[th kingdom. At the ſame time, he put into their hands a” 
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might ſee the integrity of their intentions, and the bottom of 
their defires. Theſe propoſals related intirely to the public 
without any mixture of the private views of the army. 

Mean while, the two ſpeakers, and the reſt of the mem- 
bers of both houſes who had abſented themſelves, to the 
number of ſixty- ſix, came to the general, deſiring his pro- 
tection, and ſaying, that as there was no free fitting for them 
in the parliament, they had quitted the houſes for fear of be- 
ing torn in pieces by the mob. Nothing could be more agree- 
able to the army than this requeſt, which authoriſed them, 
without their being forced to teek other pretences, to march 
to London to re-inſtate the members ſuppoſed to be driven 
from the parliament by the populace. From that time, they 
would no more own the two houſes for parliament, but paid 
to the ſpeakers and members who attended them, the tame 
reipect as they would have done to the parliament itſelf, 

It was very ſtrange, that zealous preſbyterians, ſuch as 
were molt of the abſented members, ſhould have recourſe to 
the army's protection, againſt the endeavours of their brethren 
in both houſes and the city, to prevent the independents from 
trampling upon preſbyterianiſm. The molt probable reaſon 
of this proceeding, I think, is, that theſe members imagin- 
ed, their brethren and the common-council of London were 
taking wrong meaſures, and would be infallibly oppreſſed by 
the army. It was therefore very natural for men in this be- 
lief, to endeavour to avoid being involved in the ruin their 
party was threatened with, and to chuſe rather to continue to 
diſſemble their ſentiments, as they had done for ſome time, 
than be expoſed in vain to inevitable, as they thought, ca- 
lamities. To this may be added, that among theſe mem- 
bers there were ſome independents, who earncitly laboured to 
perſuade the reſt to this courſe, as we are informed by 
Ludlow's memoirs, who was of this number and party. The 
lord Clarendon gives another reaſon, which ſeems not ſo na- 
tural, He pretends, theſe members believed, the army de- 
ſigned to rettore the king to all his rights, and ſeeing there 
were not forces ſufficient to hinder it, they were willing to 
avoid the effects of his vengeance, by concurring with the 
army in his reſtoration. But, befides that the event ſhewed, 
the independents had no ſuch intention, it is certain they had 
not hitherto expreſſed it, unleſs ſome civilitics paid the king 
ſince he was in their hands, are to be conſidered as real proofs 
of this intention. Moreover, the army had juſt given a ſen- 
fible proof, that their deſign was not to reſtore the king to 
all his rights, by the propoſals lately delivered to the parlia- 
ment's commiſſioners, whereby the king's prerogatives were 
intirely ſubverted, as will hereafter appear. 

However this be, the army improved the deſertion of theſe 
members to juſtify their advance towards London, and to 
ſhew that their aim was only to prevent a new war, which 
the members at Weſtminſter, and the common-council of. 
London, had a mind to excite. To this purpoſe, they pub- 
liſhed a manifeſto, containing the reaſons of their marching 
to London; the ſubſtance whereof was to this effect: 

„That the army was formerly led, by the grounds then 
declarcd, to advance towards the city of London; but havin 
received from the parliament and city ſome hopes of ſatis- 
faction, they yielded a ſpeedy compliance to their deſires 
for their removal to a farther diſtance. And being in this 
ſecure way, and Jabouring after the ſudden ſettlement of the 
kingdom, they had even brought to perfection, particular 
propoſals to be ſent to the parliament, for a final concluſion 
of all their troubles ; but the kingdom's enemies being moſt 
vigilant to fruſtrate thoſe good intentions of theirs, had en— 
deavoured to caſt the kingdom into a new and bloody war : 
and for that end had procured the under-hand liſting of ſeveral 
reformado's, and others, and contrived a wicked and treaſon- 
able combination ; as it was ſufficiently manifeſted by a de- 
claration paſſed thereupon by both houſes of parliament the 
23d of July laſt, for the prevention of the diſturbances that 
were like to enſue thereupon ; from which kind of diſorders 
the city had been well preſerved, during the ſpace of almoſt 
tour years, whilſt the militia was in the hands of the old 
commiſſioners, whereby it appeared, there was cauſe for the 
army to intreat the parliament, that the militia might be re- 
turned into the hands it was in before, 

That thoſe old commiſſioners of the militia were not 
only perſons without all exception, but alſo men of whom 
the kingdom had above four years experience in the faithful 
diſcharge of their truſt, and that were always molt defirous 
of a peace. Yet, on a ſudden, this truſt, which they had fo 
faithtully diſcharged ſo long, was taken out of their hands, 


ration was ordered to be printed and publiſhed in London, by ſound of 
trumpet, Whitelock, p. 262, 
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and put into the hands of others, ſome whereof had been 
very cool in the ſervice of the parliament ; and this was preſ- 
ſed, and in a manner forced upon the parliament, with the 
utmoſt importunity. Theſe things miniſtered great cauſe of 
ſuſpicion, that that alteration oft the militia was in order to 
make the terms of the peace, and agreement with the king, 
more ſuitable to the private undertakings of ſome men, than 
to the public welfare of the whole kingdom. But this de- 
ſign diſcovered itſelf more clearly, in that at the ſame time 
that the alteration of the militia of London was ſet on foot, 
the ſame perſons with as much earneſtneſs preſſed for the 
diſbanding of the army, before any thing was ſettled for the 
ſecurity and liberty of the Kingdom. At the ſame time, 
the common-council was new modellized, a lord-mayor 
choſen that might ſuit with the preſent deſign, and divers 
perſons were left out of the common-council and militia of 
eminent deſerts and fidelity, and others brought into their 
rooms, that had either teſtified an ill affection, or little af- 
fection to the parliament and their cauſe. That the honour 
of the parliament was continually trampled under foot, and 
their authority affronted by every rabble of women, appren- 
tices, reformado's, and ſoldiers, till at length it was riſen to 
the height of monſtrous violence againſt the parliament, that 
they might ſet themſelves on work, and the kingdom on 
fire again. That at length, the deſign appeared open- faced, 
and though the militia was made the principal ground of the 
quarrel, yet the preſſing ſo much the king's coming to Lon- 
don to confirm the ſame, ſhewed that the militia was defired 
but in order to that deſign, and to force the parliament to 
ſuch terms of peace as they pleaſed, 

That the intereſt of the common-council, in their change 
of the militia, was clauned as the birth-right of the city of 
London ; but ſuch a claim could not juſtly be held up againſt 
both houſes of parliament : for then who ſhould be maſter 
of the parliament's freedom and reſolutions ? and who ſhould 
be maſters of the birth-rights of the whole kingdom, when 
there ſhould be no army on foot? 

That the army diſcerning how intimate ſome of the new 
militia were with ſome of the eleven accuſed members, and 
how forward they were to comply and act with them in their 
endeavours to raiſe a new war, found it neceſſary to deſire, 
That the militia might be put into the hands wherein it was 
formerly, that the army being ſecured by that means from 
danger, might with the more confidence retire further from 
the city. Which, according to their defire, being reſtored 
again into the hands of the old commiſſioners, ſeveral peti— 
tions were preſented to the common-council of the city of 
London, in the name of the apprentices and others, import— 
ing their deſires, that the militia of the city might continue 
in the bands of the former commithoners, according to the 
ordinance of the 4th of May laſt; whereupon the common- 
council of the city preſents their petitions to both houſes for 
changing the militia, wherein the houſe of lords refuſe to 
alter their reſolutions ; the houſe of commons anſwered, they 
would take it into conſideration the next morning ; notwith- 
ſtanding which, the city and kingdom could not be ignorant, 
with what rage and inſolency the tumult of apprentices the 
ſame day forced both houſes ; they blocked up their doors, 
threatening them, if they granted not their defires; and in 
this outrageous manner continued at the houſe eight hours 
together ; after which, the houſe riſing, the ſpeaker, and 
many members going out, they forced them back again into 
the houſe, And during the time of that violence, Weſtmin- 
ſter-hall, and the Palace-yard was filled with reformado's, and 
other ill- affected perſons deſigned to back them. After that, 
the houſes being adjourned, the apprentices printed and poſted 
2 paper in ſeveral places of the city, requiring all their fellows 
to be early at the parliameat the next morning, for that they 
intended to adjourn by ſeven of the clock, and that for a.month. 
Thus "the ſpeakers, with many of the members, were driven 
away from the parliament. All men therefore might judge of 
the ;uſtneſs of the cauſe the army had engaged themſelves in. 
And if after ſo much blood and treaſure ſpent, all that they 

were to hope ſor, and reſt in, was only what the king had 
granted in his meſſage of the 12th of May laſt, what muſt 
become of the kingdom? &c. 9, 


4 This entirely deſtroys the reaſon of the members abſenting themſelves, 
alleged by the lord Clarendon. Rapin. | 

r At this rendezvous were preſent the earls of Northumberland, Saliſ- 
bury, Kent; the lords Grey of Werk, Howard, Wharton, Say and Mulgrave, 
and others; about fourteen lords; the ſpeaker, and about a hundred mem- 
bers of the hauſe of commons. The army, conſiſting of twenty thouſand 
horſe and foot, being drawn up in battalia with reſerves, the general, ac- 
companied with thele lords nd commoners, and other gentlemen, rode 
along, and took a view of the army, from regiment to regiment, who re- 
ceived them with great acclamations of the ſoldiers, crying, lords and com- 


' houſes to their juſt privileges, “ without the effuſion t 


* Laſtly, the army declared, that they would ſtand h 
all ſuch members of either houſe of parliament, as vn 
forced to abſent themſelves from Weſtminſter, and uſe thei 
utmoſt and ſpeedy endeavours, that they might with freedgn 
and ſecurity fit there again. They likewiſe declared apyj,; 
the choice of a new ſpeaker, and againſt all orders, votes 7 
reſolutions forced from the houſe on the 26th of July 115 
and ſuch as ſhould be paſſed till thoſe members were reſtore 
again : that they thought themſelves bound to bring to cis 
dign puniſhment the authors and fomentors of the violent. 
done to the parliament, and expected that the people g 
London would deliver up to them the eleven members * 
peached. But if any in the city ſhould engage themſchyg 
to protect thoſe members, and ſo put the kingdom ag; 
into a war, the blood muſt be laid to the account of fuck 
perſons. 

And whereas ſome had poſſeſſed the minds of men, thy 
they gaped only after the plunder of the great and wealthy 
city of London; they declared from their hearts, that the 
abhorred the thought thereof : but as they were informed 
that the city of Weſtminſter, and the borough of Southwark. 
were brought into a hard condition, by claiming a right ng; 
to be ſubjected to a militia, without their own conſent, the, 
promiſed to aſſiſt them for the obtaining of their juſt defis 
and immunities. 

That when theſe things were duly ſettled, they ſhould he 
as ready to aſſure unto the king his juſt rights and author, 
as any that pretended it never ſo much.” 

The next day, the army being drawn together on Houn. 
ſlow-heath *, the common-council of London began to fey 
the danger to which the city would be expoſed, if the army 
ſhould force the lines, which was but too likely, and this 
apprehenfion cauſe them to take more moderate reſolutions”, 
So taking occaſion from the army's late declartions, they 
writ to the general, that underſtanding, by the declaration, 
that the army's intention was only to reſtore the abſent 
members to their places in the parliament, the city waz 
ready to concur with them in their defign. That accord. 
ingly, he ſhould find all ports and paſſages open, and for re. 
moving all miſunderſtanding, they had recalled the'r late 
declaration. The general anſwered, That he wiſhed all the 
forts on the weſt tide of the city were delivered to him, 
and he was immediately obeyed. After that, he writ to the 
common-council, that the preſerving of the privileges of the 
parliament, and ſecuring the members from violence, had 
been the ſole cauſe of his near approach to their city. 

The 6th of Auguſt, the general, preceded by ſome regi. 
ments of horſe, and attended by the two old ſpeakers, and 
the members who had abſented themſelves, came to Wet: 
minſter, and alighted at fir Abraham William's houſe i 
New- palace- yard. He ſtaid there ſome time, whilſt the two 
ſpeakers*, and the reſt of the members repaired to their te- 
ſpective houſes. 

Preſently after, the houſe of peers paſſed an ordinance for 
making general Fairfax conſtable of the Tower, with powe: 
to name a deputy, to which the commons conſented. Alte! 
that, the general was defired to come to the parliament, 
where he received the thanks of both houſes. The lame 
day, the parliament ordered, that the 12th ſhould be a c 
of thankſgiving to God. for reſtoring the members of bot 


blood,” and that a gratuity of a month's pay ſhould be give! 
to the non-commilſſioned officers and ſoldiers for this gie 
ſervice. The following days were ſpent in approving 40 
ratifying what the army had done, But this was not 4“, 
The lords demanded two things, which the commons *. 
much oppoſed. The firſt was, the making null all ac 
done from the 26th of July to the 6th of Auguſt. The coir 
mons were ready to give their conſent, provided it was Wits 
out declaring them illegal. This diſpute held till the 20% 
when the commons palled at length the ordinance demand, 
by the peers, but with this reſtriction: “ That no pers 
ſhall be impeached or puniſhed, for his acting by, or d, 
the ſaid votes, orders, or ordinances, unleſs he ſhall bc tod 
guilty of contriving or abetting the vifible force put de 
the parliament, or of entering into, or promoting tac “ 


mons, and a free parliament. The prince elector Palatine cane 4 
viewed the army, being received by the general with great reſpect. =" 
lock, p. 263. Ruſhworth, tom. VII. p. 750, 

When a ſcout came in. whilſt the city militia and common-conmn 
fitting and brought news, That the army made a halt, or other g 
telligence, they cried, One and all. But if the fcouts brought ute > 
that the army advanced nearer to them, then they would cry as lon, ”* 
treat, treat, At laſt, they agreed to jeng the gencral an humble ks 
Whitelock, p. 263. ; 

t The earl of Mancheſter for the lords, and Lenthal for the Common, 
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„ engigement, for the bringing the king to the city, upon the 
en terms and conditions expreſſed in his majeſty's letters of the 
New # 12th of May laſt. ; 

105 * The ſecond thing deſired by the lords was, that it ſhould 
2 be declared, the parliament was not free from the 26th of 
2 W july, to the 6th of Auguſt, and that the members who 


Aembled at Weſtminſter, in the abſence of the ſpeakers, 
ould be expelled the parliament and puniſhed. This queſ- 


wo. nion being debated a Whole day in the houſe of commons, 
ele was carried in the negative, but by three voices ", The 
e of lords inſiſted upon this point merely out of compliance to 
id. che army, who, by a remonſtrance to the parliament, had 
he 1-manded the fame thing, declaring, they could not fuffer 
gan ſach members as fate and voted during the abſence of the 
ſuch ſpeakers, to intrude themſelves into the parliament before 
they had given ſatisfaction to their reſpective houſes. Never- 
tha theleſs, this affair was carried no farther. Only ſeven 
althy lords *, with the lord mayor, ſevera! aldermen, and ſome 
they officers of the militia were accuſed of high-treaton for being 
med concerned in the tumult of the 26th of July, which was cal- 
eat led an intention to excite a new war, | 
* \Whiltt theſe things paſſed between the parliament and 
they army, the King was not only very. quiet, but even enter- 
eite; tained great hopes from this diviſton, and llattered himſelf, 
that the army would declare for him. Their civility and 
abe complailance to him ſeemed to promiſe him a happier fiat”, 
its than when in the hands of the parliament. Three of his 
5 chaplains * were allowed to come to him, and celebrate di- 
loun- vine ſervice, after the manner of the church ot England, 
fen and all his old ſervants and domeſtics had liberty to ice and 
army and ſpeak with him. Berkley, Aſhburnham, Capel, the mar- 
| this quis ol Ormond himſelf, who had at laſt ſurrendeted Dab- 
ions“ lin to the parhament, ſaw him as often as they pleaied in 
they public or private, and the two fiſt were now in his ſer— 
ation, vice. 1 he Scotch commuſſioners reſiding at London, fre— 
blem WW quently vifited him, and exprefſ.d a great defir. to ſerve 
„un bim. As they knew, that the independents were {worn 
cord. enemies of their nation, they began to perceive, it was their 
or te. iatereſt to join with the King ag iat their common enemies. 
r late ! Mean while, the civilidies ſy in the King were but the ef- 
11 the fect of the policy of Crom ail and his aflociates”, They 
him, were not ignorant how che partiiment and city of London 
to the ſtood affecte] to them, and were perfuaded, that after all, 
of the the preſbyterians would chuſe rather to agree with the king, 
„ had than ſee the independents triumph. To prevent this union 
, it was, that they had cauſed the king to be removed from 
egi Holmby, without either the genetal-officers, or the body of 
s, ad he army appearing in it, to a place where his perſon was 
Wet. in their power. On the other hand, the King was ex- 
aſe u teemely careſſed by them, and even put in hopes of a ſpeedy 
ne two WE 2grecment with the army, as well to divert him from the 
cir te-. thoughts of uniting with the parliament, as to deprive the 
pretbycerians of the hope of ſuch an union. In every decla- 
ace for tion and remonſtrance of the army, there was always 
power i lomething inſerted to expreſs their defire, that the king 
Aft might be reſtored to his juſt rights. Bur it was ever with 
ament, this reſtriction, “ When the affairs of the government ſhould 
- ſa: de fully ſettled,” that is, in the manner they deſired, and 
en bey knew it would then be eaſy to find occaſton to quarrel 
f boch with the king, and retract what they ſeemed to promiſe him. 
ſion oi The king was deceived by this policy. As he ſaw him- 
> given ſelf courted by both parties, he imagined, they could not be 
s gte without him, and that he ſhould quickly be able to incline 
1g aa the ſcale to which ſide he pleaſed. Nay, he fancied for 
not all. lome time, that the two parties would accept him for me— 
as ve diator. In this imagination he expreſſed a regard for both, 
11 act and told them by turns, though very ſecretly, he would be 
de com guided by their counſels. Mean while, as he mortally hated 
5 itt. be preſbyterians, he was much more defirous to join with 
ct be army, if they would but have granted him tolerable con- 
_—_— ations, as they made him expect. Nevertheleſs, he liſtned 
per e the propoſals of the Scotch commiſſioners, to put himſelf 
; 5 | r | The queſtion put was, Whether it ſhould be declared, what was done 
Bey om the 26th of July to the 6th of Auguſt to be forced, and that fitting no 
11 « þ | Iree parliament ? Which was carried in the negative, "The other part of the 
Lag 4 elion, as put by Rapin, was not debated at this time. 
| he earl of Suffolk, the lords Willoughby ot Parham, Hounſdon, 
1100 I hard, 2 with the earls of Lincoln and Middleſex White 
Wt. 1p. 208, 


There wete four allowed to come to him; namely, Dr. Sheldon, Mor- 
? danderſon, and Hammond, See Clarendon, tom. III. p. 38. : 
14 The ground of their civilities was to engage him and the cavaliers to their 

'* aſter they had made the parlizment, the Scots, and the city of Lon- 
| my their enemies. Ludlow, tom. I. p. 194. 
er June 24, he was removed from Newmarket to Royſton; the 26th, he 
ce 0 Hatfield-houſe in Hertfordſhire; July 1, to Windſor ; July 3, to 
| tiiiim, a houſe of the lord Craven's, near Reading; July 22, to the 
| fill of Deyonſhire's houſes at Latimei's ; thence to Woburn, the carl of 
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he thought, was the moſt upright and conſcientious of his kingdom, 
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under the protection of the preſbyterians and Scots, and 
thereby hoped to be ſafe, however the contetis between the 
parliament and army might end, In the mean time, he 
ſuffered himſelf to be amuſed by Cromwell and Lreton, wao 
on pretence they were ſuſpected by both houſes, ſ-1dom vi- 
ſited him, but however, acquainted him with their inten— 
tions, by means of ſome othcers, who could converſe more 
freely with him or his confidents. Though he was uſed 
very civilly, he was narrowly watched, and at the very time 
he thought himſelf arbiter of the two parties, was really a 
priſoner. Since his removal from Holmby, he had followed 
the motions of the army, and refided ſometimes in a town, 
and ſometimes at a country houſe. According as the army 
thought fit. At laſt, when the army had their rendezvous 
on Hounſlow-heath, in order to march to London, he was 
conducted to Hampton-court *, 

The revolution, which happened within a few days, and 
which brought the parliament in ſubjection to the army, 
proved fatal to the King, He had quickly cauſe to perceive, 
Cromwell and Ireton had only amuſed him with vain hopes. 
The army was no ſooner maſter of the parliament and city, 
but the King ſaw himſelf not only neglected, but cven treated 
more hardly than ever. The ſame reſpect was no longer 
paid him, and his guards would ſcarce ſuticr his ſervants to 
confer with him in private. In ſhort, he was left a long 
while at Hampton-court, without mention of any accom- 
modation, whilſt his words, his actions, and the perſons 
that came to viſit - him, were carefully watched. Nay, the 
Scotch commiſſioners were hindered from ſecing him, of 
which they complained to no purpoſe. But be'ore I pro- 
ceed to ſpcak ot the king and his circuinſtanccs it will be 
neccffary to relate what pafſ-d in the army and pa:litament, 
whilſt the King was left at Hampton-court almost forgotten, 
though he ſerved ſometimes for pretence to ſevery! papers. 

When the army reſolved to oppole the parliament's de— 
ſign to diſband them, they pretended, they vou meddle 
only in their own affairs, without. concerning then te'ves 
with the government of church or ſtate. The demand of 
arrears was at firſt the only point whercon they founded their 
refuſal of being cathiered. After that, findigg it was not 
111pothble to give them ſatisfaction upon thut article, they 
demanded reparation for their honour, and a full vin ication 
from the p:etcnded crimes, on which the parliament had 
grounded their declaration againſt the authors of the fir{t pe— 
tition. Then they required, that the parliament ſhould ſo— 
lemnly declare, ic was the privilege of the ſuhject, and of 
the army in particular, to preſent petitions. After which 
they formed the councils of war, and agitators, who not 
content with defiring things relating to the army, inſerted 
in their remonſtrances, ſundry articles concerning the g0- 
vernment. Laſtly, the king was removed from Hol:nby by 
the authority, as it was pretended, of the arme, though the 
general affirmed, that n-ither himſelf, nor the other general- 
officers, nor the body of the army, were privy to it; and by 
this ſame authority, how chimerical ſoever it appeared, was 
the king kept in the quarters of the army. 

As ſoon as the army had the king in their power, they 
pretended to a right of ſettling the government of the king- 
dom with the parliament. They nominated commiſſioners 
to treat upon that ſubject, with thoſe of the parliament. In 
ſhort, juſt as they were preparing to march to London, the 
general delivered to the parliament's commiſſioners, propo— 
ſitions from the army, to tettle the government, of which, 
not ſo much as one related to the particular concerns of the 
army. The propoſitions were theſe : 


Articles propoſed by the army, to be treated on by the par- 
liament's commiſſioners. 


I. THAT (things hereafter propoſed being provided for 
by this parliament) a certain period may, by act of parlia- 
ment, be ſet for the ending of this parliament, ſuch period 


Bedford's ; and then to Stoke-pogey's and Oatland's. Ruſhworth, tom. 
VI. p. 592, 593, 603, 604, 639, Whilſt he was at Caverſham, July : 5, 
his children, now under the earl of Northumberland's care, were permitted 
to dine with him at Maidenhead, and afierwards to go and ſtay with him 
two days at Caverſham, Prince James had been in the parliament's hands 
ever ſince the ſurrender of Oxford. This favour was denied him whilſt he 
was at Holmby. Ruſhworth, tom. VI. p. 593, 612, 613, op Claren- 
don, tom. III. Ps 38, 435 44.— Concernuig this interview, udlow re- 
lates the following remarkable ſtory, Cromwelt meeting ſoon after hr Jolu- 
Berkley, told him, that he had lately feen the tendereſt fight that ever his 
eyes beheld, which was the interview between the king and his children ; 
that he (Cromwell) wept plentifully at the remembrance thereof, ſaying, 
that never man was ſo abuſed as he, in his ſiniſter opinion of the king, who, 


Lud- 


low, tom. I. p. 199, 


to 
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to be put within a year at moſt, and in the ſame act proviſion 
to be made for the ſucceſſion and conſtitution of parliaments 
in future, as followcth : 

&« 1, That parliaments may biennially be called and meet at 
a certain day. 

« 2, Each biennial parliament to fit a hundred and twenty 
days certain, and no parliament to fit paſt two hundred and 
forty days from their firſt meeting, or {ome other limited 
number of days; upon the expiration whereof, each parha- 
ment to diflolve of courſe, if not otherwiſe diſſolved ſooner. 

„ 3. The king, in the intervals betwixt biennial parlia— 
ments, to call a parliament extraordinary, provided it mee: 
above ſeventy days before the next biennial day, and be diſ- 
ſolved at leaſt ſixty days before the fame. 

„ 1, That this and each ſucceeding biennial parliament, 
at or before adjournment or diffolution thereof, may appoint 
commitices during the interval for ſuch purpoſes as are in 
any of theſe propotals referred to ſuch committees, 

„ 5. That all counties may have a number of parliament- 
members allowed to their choice, proportionable 10 the re- 


ſpective rates they bear in the common charges and burdcns 


of the kingdom ; and that the election of burgeſſes for poor 
decayed or inconfiderable towns be taken oft. 

«© 6, That effectual proviſion be made for future freedom 
of elections, and certainty of due returns. 

4 7. That the houſe of commons alone have the power, 
from time to time, to ſet down further orders and rulcs for 
the ends expreſſed in the two laſt preceding articles. 

66 8. That there be a liberty for entering «iflents in the 
houſe of commons, with proviſion that no incmber_ be cen- 
ſurable for aught ſaid or voted in the houſe, jurther than to 
excluſion from that truit, and that only by the judgment of 
the houſe itſcit, 

g. That the judicial power, or power of final judgment 
in the lords and commons, may be cleared: and that no 
officer of juſtice, miniſter of ſt*te, or other perſon adjudged 
by them, may be capable of protection or pardon from the 
King without their advice or conſent. 

% 10. That the right and liberty of the commons of Eng- 
land may be cleared and vindicated as to a due ex mption 
from any judgment, tryal, or other procceding againſt them 
by the houſe of peers, without the concurring judgment of 
the houſe of commons: as alſo from any other judgment, 
{entence Or procceding again! them, other than by their 
equals, or according to the law of the land. 

©« 11, The tame act to provide, That the choice of grand- 
jury-men may not be, as now, at the diſcretion of an under-ſhe- 
riff; and that ſuch grand jury-men for their reſpective counties, 
may at each aſſize prelent the names of perſons to be made 
zuſtices of peace from time to time, as the county hath necd 
for any to be added to the commiſſion; and at the fummer- 
aſſize to preſent the names of three perſons, out of which 
the king may prick one to be ſheriff for the next year, 

II. For the militia in general, That it be provided by 
act of parliament. 

* 1. That the power of the militia by ſea and land, du- 
ring the ſpace of ten years next enſuing, ſhall be ordered 
and diſpoſed by ſuch perſons as the lords and commons 
ſhall nominate and appoint. 

* 2, That the ſaid power ſhall not be ordered or exerciſed 
by the king's majeſty, or by any perſons by authority derived 
from him, during the ſaid ſpace, or at any time hercafter, 


without the advice and conſent of the ſaid lords and com- 


mons. 

* 3. That during the ſame ſpace of ten years, the ſaid 
lords and commons may, by bill or ordinance, raiſe and diſ— 
poſe of what monies, and for what forces they ſhall from time 
to time find neceſſary; as alſo for payment of the public 
debts and damages, and for all other the public uſes of the 
kingdom. | 

% 4+ That ao ſubjects that have been in hoſtility againſt 
the parliament. in the late war, ſhall be capable of bearing any 
office of power or public truſt in the common-wealth, during 
the ſpace of five years, without the conſent of parliament ; 
or to fit as member of cither houſe, until the ſecond bien- 
nial parliament be paſt. 

III. For the preſent form of diſpoſing the militia, in 
order to the peace and ſafety of this kingdom, and the ſer- 
vice of Ircland, 

* 1, That there be commiſſioners for the admiralty, with 
the vice-admiral and rear-admural, with power for the form- 
ing, regulating, appointing of officers, and providing for 
the navy. 

, & 2, That there be a general for command of the land- 
orces. 
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&* 3. That there be commiſſioners in the ſeveral coury,, 
for the ſtanding militia, with power for the proportionjr, 
regulating, training, and diſciplining of them. 

„ 4. That there be a council of ſtate, with power to. 
perintend and direct the ſeveral and particular powers of , 
militia laſt mentioned, : 

** 5. That the ſame council may have power as the king, 
privy-council for and in all foreign negotiations; provid; 
that the making of war or peace with any other kingdom 9 
ſtate, ſhall not be without the advice and conſent of pati. 
ment. 

** 6. That the ſaid power of the council of ſtate be pu 
into the hands of truſty and able perſons now to be agreed q- 
and the fame perſons to continue in that power (fi benz . 
geſſerint) for a certain term not exceeding ſeven years. 

*© 7. That there be a ſuſſicient eſtabliſhment now provided 
for the ſalary of the forces both in England and Ireland, +, 
eſtabliſhment to continue until two months after the mectine 
of the firſt biennial parliament, : 

„IV. That an act be paſled for diſpoſing the great offic:; 
ſor ten years by the lords and commons in parliament ; or by 
ſuch committees as they ſhall appoint for that purpoſe in the 
intervals (with fubmithon to the approbation of the next par. 
liament) and after ten years they to nominate three, and the 
king out of that number to appoint one for the ſucceſſion 
upon any vacancy. 

V. That an act be paſſed, for reſtraining of any peers, 
made fince the 21ſt day of May 1642, or to be hereattc 
made, from having any power to fit or vote in parliament 
without conſent of both houſes. 

„I. That an act be paſſed for recalling and making 
void all declarations and other proceedings againſt the parliz- 
ment, or againſt any that have acted by, or under their au- 
thority in the late war, or in relation to it; and that the or- 
dinance for indemnity may be confirmed. 

VII. That an act be paſſed for making void all grants, 
&. under the great-ſeal, ſince the time that it was conveyel 
away trom the parliament, (except as in the parliament's 
propofitions) and for making thoſe valid that have been or 
ſhall be paſſed under the great-ſeal, made by the authority 
of both houſes of parliament, 

VIII. That an act be paſſed for confirmation of the 
treaties between the two Kingdoms of England and Scotland; 
and for appointing conſervators of the peace betwixt them. 

* IX. That the ordinance for taking away the court of 
wards and liveries be confirmed by act of parliament ; pro- 
vided his majeſty's revenue be not damnified therein, ror 
thoſe that laſt held offices in the ſame, left without repara- 
tion ſome other way. 

4 X. An act to declare void the ceſſation of Ireland, &c, 
and to leave the proſecution of that war to the lords and 
commons in the parliament of England. 

XI. An act to be paſſed to take away all coercive power, 
authority and juriſdiction of biſhops—extending to any civil 
penalties upon any, &c. 

„ XII. That there be a repeal of all acts or clauſes in any 
act enjoining the uſe of the book of Common- Prayer, and 
impoſing any penalty for neglect thereof, and for not coming 
to church, or for mceting elſewhere ; and ſome other proviſion 
to be made for diſcovering of papiſts, prieſts, jeſuits, &c. 

« XII. That the taking of the covenant be not enforced 
upon any; but all orders or ordinances tending to that put- 
pole to be repealed, 

* XIV. That (the thing here before propoſed, being pro- 
vided, for ſecuring the rights, liberties, &c. of the kingdom) 
his majeſty's perſon, his queen and royal iſſue may be reſtores 
to a condition of ſafety, honour, and freedom in this nation, 
without diminution to their perſonal rights, or further liau— 
tation to the exerciſe of regal power than according to ble 
particulars foregoing. 

© XV. For the matter of compoſition, &c. 

N. B. There are under this head fix articles, which cat 
not be well underſtood, without knowing the particulars 
of an act wherein delinquents were placed. under ſeveral 
heads or qualifications, and their compoſition ſettled ac- 
cordingly. But the knowledge of that can be of no ule 
at preſent. | 

© XVI. That there may be a general act of oblivion, &c. 

* That ſuch of the king's party who ſhall appear to babe 
expreſſed, or ſhall hereafter expreſs their good affections '0 
the peace and welfare of the kingdom, and to binder tte 
embroiling of the ſame in a new war, may be freed and © 
empted from compoſitions, or to pay but one year's reve!" 
or a twentieth part, . 

Next to the propoſals aforeſaid for the preſent ſrtling 


np, 


FP peace, the army deſires, that no time may be loſt by 


8.5 the parliament for diſpatch of other things tending to the 
| weltare, caſe, and jult ſatisfaction of the kingdom, and in 
i R ecial manner: 
he « ]. That the liberty of the people to repreſent their 
| gi vunces and deſires by way of petition may be clcared and 
85 Lindlic: ted. 
E Il. That the common grievances of the people may be 
of 1080 ly conſidered of, and eſfectually redrefled ; and in 
12. Penicular, 2 vo 
1. That the exciſe may be taken off from ſuch com- 
Ut motlities, whercon the poor people of the land do ordinarily 
on, 227 85 
1: « 2, That the oppreſſions and encroachments of foreſt— 
lues may be prev ented for the future. 
ded « 3. All monopolies and reſtraints to the freedom of trade 
the WER ken off. 
108 . That a courſe may be taken to rectify the inequality 
| of rates lying upon ſeveral counties, 
ICts T The pretent, unequal, troubleſome, and contentious 
by way of miniſters maintenance by tithes to be confidered of, 
the and ſome remedy applied. 
Ar- « 6. That the rules and courſe of law, and the officers of 
the it may be fo reduced and reformed, as that all ſuits and quet- 
Hon tions of Tiga may be more clear and certain in the 1 en and 
not fo tedious nor chargeable « the proceedings as now. 
ers, 7. That priſoners for debt in nut, by embracing im— 
ter prifon;nent, or any other ways, have advantage to defraud 
nent their creditors: and that ſuch priſoners tor debt, who have 
not wherewith to pay, may be freed from impriſonwent. 
king 6 That none may be compe lied to anſwer un to queſtions 
lia. ton = to the acculing of the mſelves, or their ncareſt rela- 
Au: tions in e or cauſes; and no man's liſe to be taken away 
ors under two witneſlzs 
4 g. That confideration may be had of all ſtatutes, and the 
any, urs or cuſtoms of corporations, impoſing any oaths ſo far as 
eyed they may extend to the moleſtation or enſnaring of religt- 
ent bus and peaceable people, merely for non-conformity in 
* . 
drk „III. That the large power Bren to committees or de— 
puty-lieutenants, during the late times of war and | Qifhrae, 
{ the don, may ſpeedy be recalled and made void, and ſuch 
land; powers of that nature as ſhall 1 hee neccflary to be con- 
. tnued, may be put into a regulated way, and left to as 
r. a. little arbitrarineſs as the nature ard neceſſity of things will 
Pre- bear. 
„ er Iv. That the kingdom may be righted, and ſuatisſied 
PEP in point of accounts "for the vaſt ſums that have been 
vied. 
Ke. 0 That proviſion may be made for payment of arrears 
s and tothe army, and the reſt of the ſoldiers of the kingdom: 
in the next place for payment of the public debts and 
one damages of the kingdom; and that to be performed, firſt, 
a to ſuch perſons whoſe debts or damages are great, and their 
ellates mall, ſo as they are thereby reduced to a difficulty of 
u an ſubſiſtence: in order to all which (continue they) we hall 
, and IDecvily ofier ſome further partic! 15 urs, v nich we hope will 
m be of good ule towards public ſatisfaction.“ A 
vita "hte propoſals ſhew, the army did not mean to leave to 
7; the parhainent, the ſole power of ſettling the government, 
forced E [20U79 when they were delivered to the commiſſioners, they 
| pure nad not yet ſubjected the parliament and city, as they did 
| days after, How much more therefore ſhould they 
Ar tnnk themſelves intitled to have a ſharc in this ſettlement, 
don mer they had both houſes at command ? Certainly, if the 
hore any, had really defired, that the government ſhould be 
N eu d, according to their propoluls, there could not be a 
5 che durex op Dortunity , and the 7 nent would neither have 
bien able nor have darcd to ppole it. But, on the con- 
ay, it is very likely, the army 's deſign, in delivering theſe 
1 Propotals, was only to retard the lettlement by raiſing diffi— 
culas er WHICH would require time to be removed. For in- 
eren * XIth arricle, which ſuppoſed the reſtoring of 
Fo 3 mops, and the XILlth, which left every one free to 
old | © or nor t take the covenant, were Girectly contrary to 
_ = Ictontons of the preſbyterians. It was not for the 1n- 
Kc. | © ot the independents that the government ſhould be 
bart I in the manner they propoſed: but it was for their acl- 
1 . age 0 dazzle the people, and make them believe, the 
- the Fed © „ly the peace and ſafety of the public, though 
Ler- |. <0 nothing was farther from the thoughts of the leaders 
nue; ee. This evidently appears, in that aſterwards 


ne never troubled themſelves to preſs the two houſcs to 


Wy... = = X . . a 
wen the propoſals were ſent to him, he entertained them with very 
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proceed to this ſettlement. On the other hand, the par- 
lament was yet the ſame it had been for ſome time, that is, 
almoſt wholly preſbyterian, and conſequently enemy of the 
independents though obiiged to ſhew the contrary. The 
earl of Mancheſter, ſpeaker of the houſe of lords, was 
Cromwell's ſworn enemy, though he had been the firſt to 
apply to the army for protection. The city of London was 
in the ſame diſpoſition as the parliament, and, far from ſo— 
liciting the ſettlement propoſed by the army, they were very 
glad it thould never be mentioned, in expectation that time 
vould afford ſome opportunity to ſettle the government 
without the intervention of the ſoldiery. It is therefore no 
wonder, this atfuir ſhould be neglected, when neither army, 
nor parliament, nor city, withed to ſee it accompliſhed. 
Some ft. ps however were now and then taken to make the 
public believe it was intended. zut Cromwell and the 
other heads of the independents were very far from being 
willing to leave it to the een lor ten years, to ma. 
nage the affairs of the Kingdom as they pleaſed, to order the 
militia by ſea and land, and raiſe what money they ſhould 
think neccfliry. Much leſs would they have carcd to let 
the people chute every two vears new repreſentatives, All 
theſe things were enly to throw duſt in the people's. eyes. 
The independents bad a mind to be 1 luperior, as they were 
at length, and all their proceedings, though covered with 
the pretence of the public good, tended ſolely to that end. 
The defigu of the preſbyterians, parliament, and city of 
London, was to ruin the independent-party, and the army 
their ſap porters. But as they were not ſufficiently ſtrong to 
effect it, their „ project was to join with the king and Scot- 
land, provided they could preväil with his majeſty to abo- 
liſn epiſcopacy. This is what was ſecretly contriving at 
London and Feine d whilſt endeavours were uſed to 
amuſe the army by aftect:] d-lays on their demand of pay 
and arrears, whillt the city of London declined to make 
the neccilary advances, in order to render the army odious, 
by obliging them to oppre:s the people for want of pay. 
The army was yet ignorant of the. ſecret practices againſt 


Li. 
t%nem In [, 19 0. hey inceflanth, 1 manded the. T pay . 
— * SELECT > 10 etre _ ' & KITES 
and the parliament! favourabl: rc 9 their demands. Nay, 


they palled votes to grant them their deſires; but ſome 
difficulty always occurred to vida the performance, or if 
they were paid any money, it was but a ſmall part of their 
arrears. 

Three other affairs alſo employed the parliament and army 
for {o! ne time, anc lerved for DYCTeNCe to almn uſe. The fir (t 
was, to ſettle what forces ſhould be fent to Ireland; the ſe— 
cond, how many troops were to be maintained in England ; 
the third, to ditband the ſupernumeraries. 

Upon the firſt article, it was reſolved to ſend into Ireland 
ſix thouſand foot, four thouſand horſe, and five hundred 
dragoons ; and that the parliament's commiſſioners ſhould 
confer with the general concerning the ſending theſe forces, 
and the officers that were to command them. 

Upon the ſecond, it was ordered, there ſhould be main- 
tained in England teven thouſand two hundred horſe, ceigh- 
teen thouſand foot, and one thouſand dragoons. It was 
pretended, ahelc force s were continued in Englan d to relieve 
thoſe in Ireland in caſe of need. But it is likely, the army 
would not bear to be conſiderably leflened. 

Upon the third, it was refolyed that all the ſupernume- 
raries ſhould be paid and diſmiſted. 

But theſe things were executed very flowly by reaſon of 
ſeveral unexpected affairs, of which ir will be neceflary to 
ſpeak 

Since the army had thought themſelves out of danger 
from the parhament and city, their reſpect to the King was 
ſo diminiſhed, that it was eaſy tor him to perccive, he had 
nothing to expect from them, and that Cromwell had only 

amuſed him, the better to accompliſh his own deſigns. Be- 
ſides the viſible alteration in the behaviour of thoſe who had 
the cuſtody of him, he had many other proofs of il! deſigns 
againſt him. In the firſt place, the ar! ny had ſent him pri- 

vately ſome propoſitions for peace, much worſe than thoſe 
preſented to him at Newcaſtle ; but he had rejected them 

with indignation *, which the army very much reſented. 
Secondly, Cromwell had very ſharply reproach ed Aſhburn- 
ham, who w as then the king's 5 ent, that notwithſtand- 
ing the army's regard for his majeſty, he had ſecretly treated 
with the commithoners of Scotland to excite t hat Kit dom 
againſt the army. This reproach inſpired the king with the 


1 i © K! 48 


more dread, as it was true that he bad 1 treated with 


the Scotch commiſſioners, though he had concluded nothing 


ſharp and bittet language, See Ludlow, toni. I. p. 204. 
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with them, and could not conceive how Cromwell came to 
know it. He was therefore apprehenſive, the army would 
aſſaſſinate, or poiſon him, to tree themſelves from the fear 
of his agreeing with the preſbyterians. On the other hand, 
nor Rate, who had been employed by Cromwell 
to amuſe the king with ſeveral private meſſages, finding at 
length he had been the inſtrument to deceive that unfortu- 
nate prince, warned him, that Cromwell was not ſincere, 
and would deſtroy him if he was not prevented. Shortly 
after he threw up his commiſſion, and would ſerve no longer 
in the army. Nay, he went farther ; for after quitting the 
ſervice, he offered to diſcover to the parliament, Cromwell's 
ill practices, but they would not hearken to him”, At laſt, 
the king received private notice every day, by indirect and 
extraordinary ways, that his enemies had ill deſigns, and he 
ought to take care of himſelf ©, 

All theſe things made ſuch an impreſſion upon him, that 
he reſolved if poſſible, to eſcape out of the hands of the 
army. But it was not eaſy to determine where to retire. 
There was no ſafety for him in any part of the kingdom. 
The parliament and city of London were at the army's com- 
mand, and though the preſbyterians had been able to pro— 
tect him, all he could expect from them was, that they 
woul-! not attempt upon his life. So, probably, his inten- 
tion was to tranſport himſelf beyond the ſeas d. Aſhburn— 
ham vas his only confident, for though he believed Berkley 
fathful, he had not ſo good an opinion of his diſcretion, as 
to tt him with ſuch a ſecret. This reſolution being taken, 
the king withdrew very early to bis chamber, feigning to 
be ind ſboſed, and, alour one in the morning, went out by 
the back-ſtairs, and came with Afltiburnham and Legg to the 
garden gate, where Berkley waited with horſes . They 
rid all night with great ſpecd, as well to eſcape all purſuers, 
as to pet out of the quarters of the army, and in the morn- 
ing, Rnd themſelves in the New Foreſt in Hampſhire. 
Then the king aſked Aſhburnham, where the ſhip lay? 
Aſhburnham riding before, as it were to get information, 
returned in ſome little time without any news of the ſhip ; 
at which the king ſeemed very uncaſy. Mean while, as it 
was not ſafe for him to ſlay in the high-ways, he reſolved 
to go to Titchfield, a ſeat of the earl of Southampton, where 
the earl's mother then lived with a ſmall family. There he 
conſulted with his three attendants, where he ſhould go. 
It is ſaid, Aſhburnham was the firſt to adviſe him to retire 
to the iſle of Wight, and put himſelf into the hands of 
colonel Hammond the goveraor, who was reckoned a man 
of honour. He muſt however have known, that Hammond 
was Cromwell's creature, by whoſe advice he had married a 
daughter of John Hampden, and who had lately procured 
him the government of the ifle of Wight. Notwithſtanding 
theſe reaſons, which ſhould have diverted Aſhburnham from 
giving ſuch advice, he ceaſed not to perſuade the king, who 
after ſome objections conſented to it, provided Hammond 


would faithfully promiſe not to deliver him up, though the 


parliament or army ſhould require him, but to give him his 
liberty to ſhift for himſelf, if he was not able to defend him. 
Purſuant to this reſolution, Aſhburnham and Berkley repair- 
ed to the ifle of Wight, to talk with the governor, who 
ſeemed very much ſurpriſed * when they told him, the king 
was eſcaped from Hampton-court, and was willing to truſt 
his perſon in his hands, upon the fore-mentioned terms. 
His anſwer was, he would do the king all the ſervice that 
lay in his power ; but as he was an inferior officer, he could 
not promiſe to diſobey his ſuperiors in what they ſhould pleaſe 
to command him. After ſome fruitleſs endeavours to ob- 
tain a promiſe from him, he aſked where the king was ? 
Toey told him, he was not very far off, and at laſt, after 
ſome time ſpent in debate, it was agreed, he ſhould go with 
them to the king. So they all three went togcther to Titch- 
field, and, at their arrival, Hammond ſtayed below, and 
Aſhburnham went up to the King's chamber, to acquaint 
him that Hammond was in the houſe, but had nor made any 
promiſe, Whereupon the King cried out, O Jack, thou 
haſt undone me!” With which Aſhburnham falling into a 


b He delivered in a paper to the houſe of lords, which was read there, 
containing reaſons why he left the army, being a large narrative of the pre- 
ten ded cairiages of Cromwell and Teton, fine the parhament's going to 
diſb ud the n. ny, in relation to overtures to his majeſty, the proceedings 
ag et the lords, commons, and alderaen, that were impeached, &c, Ruſh- 
worth, ton. VII. p. 1214. 

The agitatois ſuſpected, that Cromwell, Ireton, &c. had carried on a 
private treacy with the king, and accordingly endeavoured to wreſt him out 
of ther hauds. Of this Cromwell! gave the king notice, who thereupon 
oled to inake his eſcape from Hampton-court, . tom. I. p. 214. 
ain ell, p. bo, &c. The lord Holles ſays, Cromwell was afraid 

A me to an agreement wich the levellers, and ſo adviſed him 


great paſſion of weeping, offered to go down and kill Han. 
mond, but the king would not conſent to it. In ſhort, . 
king ſending for Hammond, endeavoured to perſuade hin 
to promiſe not to deliver him up, but Hammond ſtill per. 
ed in his firſt anſwer. Then the king, not knowing wh; 
to go elſe, and r N there was now perhaps no poſfil): 
way to get from him, as he had the command of the count: 
and could call in what help he pleaſed, reſolved to go wit, 
him to the ifle of Wight. He was conducted to Cariſbrg/}. 
caſtle, where Hammond received him with his attendan 
with all demonſtrations of reſpect t. 

When a man conſiders all the circumſtances of the kin, 
flight, he can ſcarce forbear thinking, he was betrayed 2 
this occaſion. His deſign was to go beyond ſea, ſince be 
aſked where the ſhip lay, but there was no ſhip ready; which 
was ſo great an overſight, that Aſhburnham can hardly h. 
thought to commit it through negligence or imprudenc; 
Aſhburnham is not ſatisfied with propoſing to the king to 
truſt himſelf with Hammond, a creature of Cromwell's, who 
according to major Huntington's information, had reſolved 
to deſtroy him, but even puts him under the neceſſity of 
confiding in him, though he refuſed to promiſe him protec. 
ction. And yet, the lord Clarendon ſays very poſitively, be 
does not believe the king was betrayed by Aſhburnham, bot 
did his majeſty ever entertain the leaſt jealouſy of it, Aj 
therefore that can be ſaid in favour of this confident of th 
king, is what the lord Clarendon hints, I mean, that he wa 
outwitted by Cromwell, who by ſome one of his cmillaric; 
perſuaded him, it ſhould prove for his majeſty's benefit, and 
his buſineſs be the ſooner done, that he ſhould withdrav 6 
the ifle of Wight. If this were ſo, Aſhburnham, probabl;, 
thinking himſelf more able than the king, had a mind t9 
ſerve him, whether he would or no, and not to be forced t 
anſwer the king's objections, believed to do him a ſervice i» 
concealing the ſecret, and putting him under an abſolur: 
neceſſity to take a courſe, which, in his opinion, was nat the 
moſt proper. In that caſe, if it be not treachery, it is at lead 
the greateſt preſumption and raſhneſs a ſubject can poſſibly be 
guilty of to his prince. It is not eaſy to gueſs the reatns 
that could induce Aſhburnham to imagine the king would b. 
ſafe in the iſle of Wight. It is to be preſumed, he was de. 
ceived himſelf, and his eaſineſs abuſcd, to cauſe him to 
credit general promiſes, which fignified nothing, and of 
which he durſt not afterwards complain. Suppoſing no tra: 
chery in what he did, probably, his eaſineſs to be deccived, 
procured him afterwards a very favourable and much lower 
than uſual compoſition, which greatly contributed to increaſe 
the ſuſpicions already conceived of him. 

The parliament was informed of the King's eſcape by a 
letter from Cromwell, who gave the firſt notice of it, but 
without ſaying where the king was, though in all appearance 
he knew very well. He alſo ſent a letter, which the king 
had lett upon the table in his room, directed to both houſes, 
He ſaid in this letter, ; 

„That liberty being in all times the aim and defire of 
all men, he had endeavourcd to obtain his. He called God 
ro witneſs, with what patience he had endured a tedious te. 
ſtraint, among men who changed their principles with the! 
condition; who were not aſhamed openly to intend the de. 
ſtruction of the nobility, by taking away their negative 
voice, and with whom the levellers doctrine was rather cout 
tenanced than puniſhed : That he thought he was bound. 
as well by natural as political obligation, to ſeek his ſafeth, 
by retiring himſelf for ſome time from the public view, bot: 
of his friends and enemies; but ſhould carneſtly and uncel- 
ſantly endeavour the ſettling of a ſafe and well-groun*: 
peace wherever he was. Finally, he defired to be hcard wi! 
freedom, honour, and ſafety, and then he would inſtav'!! 
break through his cloud of retirement, and ſhe him! 
ready to be pater patriæ.“ 

The parliament at firſt believed, the king was con? {i 
conceal himſelf in London, till he ſhould find an opti 
nity to eſcape out of the kingdom, They even gave 014 
to ſearch after, and ſtop his perſon. But this uncertain! 0 


$ 
0 
J 


to fly, upon pretence that his life was in danger, Mem. p. 185, & 

« To Jerſey, ſays Manley, p. 158. Ludlow, tom. P. p. 215. 

© There was a paſſage from the king's room into the garden, f 4 
door of which were diſcovercd the treading of horſos. The king left pO! | 
table a letter to the parliament, aud another to the gencral. (endo 
tom III. p. 59. | 

f He grew pale, and fell into ſuch a trembling, that it was auge ® 
would have fallen from his horſe. Ludlow, tom. I. p. 218. s 

s The parliament allowed him five thouſand pounds tor is ©" 
there. His houſhold was all diffolved. Ruthworth, tom. VII. 7 © 
Heath, p. 151, © 
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colonel Hammond, informing him, that the king, from an 
zyprehenfion of his life being in danger at Hampton-court, 
10 come into the iſle of Wight, to put himſelf under his 
,rotection. 

The king, as may be obſerved, ſpeaks in his letter of the 
principles of the levellers, which I think incumbent upon 
mc to explain. There had been for ſome time a new fac- 
ion in the army, called “ levellers,” that is, men who de- 
dated, That all degrees of perſons ſhould be levelled, and 
an equality eſtabliſhed both in titles and eſtates, throughout 
the kingdom.“ This was a doctrine, much like that of 
Wat Tyler's followers in the reign of Richard II. This 
ſaction was grown ſo ſtrong, that they began to make the 
-neral officers, and particularly Cromwell, very uneaſy, 
who feared the new party would ſubvert all his projects, if 
they were ſuſfered to increaſe, though probably this ſpirit 
was raiſed by himſelf. They confiſted of private ſoldiers 
and agitators, whom I have already deſcribed, During the 
conteſts between the army and parliament, the generals had 
put no reſtraint upon theſe men, They had allowed them 
to form a ſeparate council, by means of their agitators, and 
the opinions of this council were received as being thoſe of 
the army, becauſe they were agreeable to the ſentiments of 
the general officers. But as foon as the parliament was ſub- 
ducd, the general officers believed it proper to ſuppreſs theſe 
councils, and ſend the agitators to their reſpective regiments. 
This was more eaſily enjoined than executed. The ſoldiers 
refuſed to obey, and continued their aſſemblies and confe— 
rences, in ſpite of their officers, and the general's orders. 


Hence, probably, they acquired the name ot levellers, be- 


cauſe they pretended to have as much right as the officers 
and generals to ſettle the government ; a principle tending 
to level all ranks and degrees, and conſequently to breed 


E confuſion in the kingdom. The afl-mblies of the levellers 


produced ſundry petitions ; firſt, from the agitators of four 
regiments of horſe, and afterwards of ſeven regiments of 
foot joining with them, wherein they made propoſals for 
ſettling the government according to their humour, ſo that 
the general officers were not a little embarraſſed, They 
were afraid the army would divide, at a time when their 
whole ſtrength depended upon their union. For this rea- 
ſon, they at firſt bore in tome meaſure with the levellers ; 


| which only increaſed the evil. At laſt, the inſolence of theſe 


men being grown to a monſtrous height, Cromwell under- 


took with the hazard of his life, to tree the army and par- 


lament from them. To that end, having notice that the 
levellers were to meet at a certain place, he came uncx- 
pectedly, attended with a. choſen guard, and aſking ſome 
queſtions of thoſe whom he obſcrved moſt active, and re- 
ceiving inſolent anſwers, knocked down two or three with 
bis own hand, and, briſkly charging the reſt, ſo diſperſed 
them, that he took as many as he pleaſed, whereof he hang- 
ed ſome on the ſpot, and ſent others to London. By two 
por three ſuch notable encounters, he totally ſubdued that 
party, which began to grow very dangerous, and reduced 
the army to entire obedience. But this was not yet effected, 
when the king made his eſcape from Hampton-court, and 
therefore he mentions the levellers in his letter, as a party 
lubſiſting |, | | 
When the king writ this letter to both houſes, he hoped 
to be quickly out of the power of the army and parliament, 
and affuredly expected no anſwer, ſince he intended to keep 
himſelf concealed. Beſides, this letter required no anſwer, 
25 he did nothing more than expreſs his deſire of peace. But 
fading himſelf flill, contrary to his expectation, in the hands 
ſel the army and parliament, he conceived his eſcape from 
Hampton-conrt might be prejudicial to him, and interpreted 
% 2 defign to hide Kiel, only to avoid anſwering the pro- 
Pofitions for peace, which the parliament had prepared. For 


Alis reaſon, he reſolved to ſend the following meſſage to 
doth houſes. 


. CHarLES REx, 

HIS majeſty is confident, that before this time, his 
eo houſes of parliament have received the meſſage which 
e left behind him at Hampton- court, the eleventh of this 
ponth, by which they will have underſtood the reaſons 
P ich enforced him to go from thence ; as likewiſe his con- 
n endeavours for the ſettling of a ſafe and well-grounded 
pc, whereſoever he ſhould be; and being now in a place 


b 1 ** ” ” 

„. Veording to ſome, they only maintained, That no perſon, of what - 

ry vugit to be exempted from the ordinary courſe of legal proceed- 
e wile of Cromwell, p. 65. 
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g f not last long. On the 15th of November, the earl of Man- 
chellet, ſpeaker of the houſe of lords, received a letter from 
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where he conceives himſelf to be at much more freedom aud 
ſecurity than formerly, he thinks it neceſſary, not only for 
making good his own proſeſſions, but alto for the ſpeedy pro- 
curing of a peace, in theſe languiſhing and diſtrefled kingdoms, 
at this time to offer ſuch grounds to his two houles tor that et- 
fect, which upon due examination of all intereſt, may belt 
conduce thereunto. 

* And becauſe religion is the beſt and chicfeſt foundation 
of peace, his majeſty will begin with that particular, 

That for the aboliſhing of archbithops, biſhops, &. 
his majeſty clearly profeſſeth, that he cannot give his content 
thereunto, both in relation as he is a chriſtian and a king ; 
for the firſt he avows, that he is ſatisfied in his judgment, 
that this order was placed in the church by the apviiles 
themſelves, and ever fince their time hath continued in all 
chriſtian churches throughout the world, until this laſt cen- 
tury of years; and in this church, in all times of change 
and reformation, it hath been upheld by the witdom ot his an- 
ceſtors, as the great preſerver of docti;ne, diſcipline, and or- 
der, in the ſervice of God. As a king at his coronation, he 
hath not only taken a ſolemn oath to maintain this order, bur 
his majeſty and his predeceſlors, in their confirmations of the 
great charter, have inſeparably woven the right of the church, 
into the liberty of the ſubjects; and yet he is willing it be 
provided, that the particular biſhops perform the ſeveral duties 
of their callings, both by their perſonal refidence, and fre— 
quent preaching in their perſonal exerciſe, no act of jurifdic- 
tion or ordination, without the content of their pretbyters, and 
will conſent, that their powers, in all things, be ſo limited, that 
they be not grievous to the tender conſciences of others. 
He ſees no reaſon why be alone, aud thole of his judgment, 
ſhould be pretled to a violation of theirs : nor can his majeſty 
conſent to the alienation of church-lands ; becaule it cannot 
be denied to be a fin of the higheſt lactrilege; as allo that it 
ſubverts the intentions of ſo many pious donors, who have 
laid a heavy curſe upon all ſuch prophanc violations, which 
his majeſty is very unwilling to undergo: and beſides the mat- 
ter of conſequence, his majeſty believes it to be a prejudice to 
the public good, many of his ſubjects having the bene! of re- 
newing leaſes, at much eaſter rates, than if thoſe pofl-ittons 
were in the hands of private men, not omitting the diſcourage— 
ment it will be to all learning and induſtry, when ſuch eminent 
rewards ſhall be taken away; which now lie open to the chilqten 
of the meaneſt perſons. Yet his majeſty confidering the great 
preſent diſtempers, concerning church di pline, and that the 
preſbyterian government is now in practice, his majelily, to 
eſchew confuſion as much as may be, and tor the ſatistaction 
of his two houſes, is content, that the ſaid governnient be 
legally permitted to ſtand in the fame condition it now is, for 
three years; provided that his majeſty, and thole or his 
judgment, or any other, who cannot in contcience ubmit 
thereunto, be not obliged to comply with the preſbyterian 
government, but have free practice of our own profeſſion, 
without receiving any prejudice thereby; and that free con- 
ſultation and debate be nad with the divines of Weſtminſter, 
twenty of his majeſty's nomination being added unto them; 
whereby it may be determined by his majeſty and the two 
houſes, how the church government, after the ſaid time ſhall 
be ſettled, or ſooner, if differences may be agreed, as is moſt 
agreeable to the word of- God, with full liberty to all thoſe 
who ſhall differ upon conſcientious grounds from that ſet— 
tlement ; always provided, that nothing aforeſaid be under- 
ſtood to tolerate thoſe of the popith profeſſion, nor exempt 
any popiſh recuſants from the penalties of the laws; or to 
tolerate the public profeſſion ot atheiſm or blaſphemy, con- 
trary to the doctrine of the apoſtles, Nicene, and Athanafian 
Creed, they having been received by, and had in reverence 
of all the chriſtian churches, and more particularly by this of 
England, ever ſince the reformation. 

% Next, the militia being that right which is inteparably 
and undoubtedly inherent to the crown by the laws of this 
nation, and that which former parliaments, as likewiſe this 
have acknowledged ſo to be, his majeſty cannot ſo much 
wrong that truſt, which the laws of God, and this land hath 
annexed to the crown, for the protection and ſecurity of his 
people, as to diveſt himſelf and ſucceſſors of the power of 
the ſword; yet to give an infallible evidence of his defire to 
ſecure the performance of ſuch agreements as ſhall be mad- 
in order to a peace, his majeſty will conſent to an act of par- 
liament, that the whole power of the militia, both by fea 
and land, for, and during his whole reign, ſhall be ordered 
and diſpoſed by the two houſes of parliament, or by ſuch 


I Though Cromwell totally {ubdued that ſpirit in the army, yet the lord 
Clarendon ſays, it continued and increafed very much in the kingdom. 


Tom, III. p. 67. - 
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perſons as they ſhall appoint, with powers limited for ſup- 
preſſing of forces within this kingdom, to the diſturbance of 
the public peace, and againſt foreign invaſion ; and that they 
ſhall have power, during his ſaid reign, to raiſe monies for 
the purpoſe aforeſaid ; and that neither his majeſty that now 
is, or any other, by any authority, derived only from him, 
ſhall execute any of the ſaid powers, during his majeſty's 
ſaid reign, but ſuch as ſhall act by the conſent and approba- 
tion of rhe two houſes of parliament : nevertheleſs his ma- 
jeſty intends, that all patents, commiſſions, and other acts 
concerning the militia, be made and acted as formerly ; and 
that after his majeſty's reign, all the power of the militia 
ſhall return entirely to the crown, as was in the times of 
queen Elizabeth and King James of bleffed memory. 

„ After this head of the militia, the conſideration of the 
arrcars due to the army is not improper to follow; for the 
payment whereof, and the eafe of his people, his majeſty is 
willing to concur in any thing that can be done withoat the 
violation-of his conſcience and honour. 

« \herefore if his two houſes ſhall conſent to remit unto 
him ſuch benefit out of ſcquettrations from M:chaclmas 
jaſt, and out of compoſitions that ſhall be made before the 
concluding of the peace, and the arrears of ſuch as have been 
already made, the aſſiſtance of the clergy, and the arrears of 
ſuch rents of his own revenue as his two houſes ſhall not 
have received before the concluding of the peace, his majeſty 
will undertake within the ſpace of eighteen months, the pay- 
ment of four hundred thouſand pounds for the ſatisfaction 
of the army; and if thoſe means ſhall not be ſufficient, his 
majeſty intends to give way for the ſale of foreſt-lands' for 
that purpoſe. 

This being the public debt, which in his majeſty's judg- 
ment is firſt to be ſatisfied ; and for other public debts already 
contracted upon church-lands, or any other engagements, 
his majeſty will give his conſent to ſuch act or acts for raiſing 
of monies for payment thereof, as both houſes hereafter 
ſhall agree upon, ſo as they bz equally laid; whereby his 
people, alreaty too heavily burthened by theſe late diftem- 
pers, may have no more pretlures upon them than this ab— 
ſolute neceſſity requires. 

& And for the further ſecuring all fears, his majeſty wall 
conſent, that an act of parliament be pafled for the diſpo— 
ſing of the great offices of ſtate, and naming of privy-coun- 
ſellors for the whole term of his reign, by the two houtes 
of parliament, their patents and commiſhons being taken 
from his majeſty, and after to return to the crown, as is ex— 
preſſed in the articles of the militia, For the court of wards 
and liveries, his majeſty very well knows the conſequence 
of taking that away, by turning of all tenures into common 
ſocage, as well in point of revenue to the crown, as in 
the protection of many of his ſubjects, being intants : never- 
theleſs, if tae continuance thereot ſeem grievous to his ſub- 

jects, rather than he will fail on his part in giving fatisfac- 
tion, he will conſent to an act for taking it away, ſo as a 
full recompence be ſettled upon his majeſty and his ſuc- 
cellors in perpetuity “; and that the arrears now due be 
reſerved unto him towards the payment of the arrears of the 
army. 

% And that the memory of theſe late diſtractions may be 
wholly wiped away, his majeſty will conſent to an act of 
parliament for the ſuppreſſing and making null of all oaths, 
declarations, and proclamations. againſt both or either houſe 
of parliament, and of all indictments and other proceedings 
againſt any perſons for adhering unto them. And his ma— 
jeſty propoſeth, as the beſt expedient to take away all ſeeds 
of future difference, that there be an act of oblivion to ex— 
tend to all his ſubjccts. | 

& As for Ireland, the ceſſution therein is long ſince deter- 
mined; but for the future, and all other things being fully 
agreed, his majeſty will give full ſatisfaction to his houſes 
concerning that kingdom. 

And although his majeſty cannot conſent in honour and 
zultice to void all his own grants and acts paſſed under his 
great- ſeal ſince the 22d of May 1642, or to the confirming 
of all the grants and acts paſſed under that made by the two 
houſes, yet his majeſty is conficlent, that upon the peruſal of 
particulars, he ſhall give ſatisfaction to his two houſes to 
what may be reaſonably Jefired in that particular. 

« And now his majeſty conceives, that by theſe his offers, 
which he is ready to make good upon the ſettlement of a 
peace, he hath clearly manitfeſted his intentions to give full 
ſecurity and ſatisfaction to all intereſts, for what can juſtly 
be deſired in order to the future happineſs of his people, and 
for the perfecting thele conccllions, as alſo for ſuch other 


„The houſe of commons conſented to allow him 20,0001, a year, as a 
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things as may be propoſed by the two houſes ; and for fh 
juſt and reaſonable demands as his majeſty ſhall find n-c;q,, 
to propoſe on his part, he earneſtly defires a perſona] gr 
at London with his two houſes, in honour, freedom, ..,; 
ſafety ; it being in his judgment, the moſt proper, and, 
deed only means to a firm and ſettled peace, and impogyy, 
without it to reconcile former, or avoid future mily,.. 
ſtandings. : 

All theſe being by treaty perfected, his majeſty bei, 
his two houſes will think it reaſonable, that the propoſaj; a 
the army concerning the ſucceſſion of parliaments, and the 
due election ſhould be taken into conſideration. ; 

* As for what concerns the kingdom of Scotland, his gn. 
jeſty will very readily apply himſelf to give all reaſon, 
ſatisfaction; when the defires of the two houſes of parliz 
ment on their behalf, or of the commiſſioners of that ki,, 
dom, or of both joined together, ſhall be made known u 
him.“ 

The parliament took no notice of theſe offers. Bed 
that they ſaw only part of their former demands, they i. 
always upon their guard with reſpect to the king's propoſ:; 


wherein it was but too uſual to find ambiguous expreliign; miſo 
reſtrictions, and conditions expreſſed or implied, which mad them. 
it impoſſible to build ſecurely upon ſuch foundations, WW. leges 
have ſeen ſeveral inſtances in the king's papers, ſince the whare 
beginning of his reign; and in this here, where he carr; MW there 
his offers farther than ever, it was eaſy to perceive the ſam to the 
method; for he was very artful, as well as his father, i to pre 
the choice of his expreſſions. Nay, it ſeems that in of:riq, for th 
to yield the power of the militia, during his whole reign, bat o 
expreſſion often repeated in theſe propoſals, he had ſome 5. Thi 
cret intention, as to refign the crown to the prince his ſon, houſe: 
Otherwiſe, I do not ſee why he affected to ſubſtitute the tery guage 
of his reign, inſtead of that of his life, or of twenty years, 3 nant, 
was demanded by the parliament. At leaſt it is certain, i Scotia 
his offer had been accepted, as expreſſed in his words, he king, 
might, by reſigning the crown, have put the prince of Wels, tled w 
by the treaty itſelf, in full poſſeſſion of the militia, and no. WF e 
mination to the great offices. But this is only a conjcQure, allent, 


though very probable. Be this as it will, the two houſes hat . 
long ſince refuſed to treat but upon their own propoſitions, lately 
Neither would they allow of his explications, fo apprehen. be a 
five were they of his ſubtleties, which would have engage! Bi © ſho 
them in diſcuſſions where they would have always had the king 
ſame thing to fear. Such was the diſtruſt the King's che 10 
racter had bred, which made a reconciliation between h reply 
and the parliament ever impracticable. It muſt however be the Se 
confeſſed, that on this occafion, there were other rcaſons ration 
which hindered the two houſes from regarding the king, In 
offers. The principal was, they were under the dominion of ry 
the army, or rather the independents, who were not for peace cad 
upon any terms whatever, ON 
During the king's ſtay at Hampton-court, the Scotch com. carat 
miſhoners, as I obſerved, had treated with him, and put on, 
him in hopes that the Scots would join with his party and me 
the Engliſh preſbyterians, to deliver him from the indepen- —_—_ 
dents. But they required a thing which he could not reſolve, oo f 
namely, the change of epiſcopal government in the church 1 
of England into preſbyterian. This ſingle point had pro- 5 
longed the negotiation, and hindered the concluſion of th. Amy 
treaty, Cromwell had ſome intimation of it, and probab!, 0k 
for that reaſon uſed all his induſtry to cauſe the king to . Tue 5 
tire to the iſle of Wight, where the Scotch commitiion?! ws 
could not have the ſame acceſs to him. | AY 
When the king went from Hampton-court, the prop®!-3 Thaw, 
the two houſes were to ſend him, were all ready. But !!: bouts 
Scotch commiſſioners deterred from day to day to app!" Air 
them, on pretence the intereſts of Scotland were not fue AA 
ently ſpecified, expecting to agree with the king, before the 
ſhould be preſented, This diſpute between the partiame!: 
and Scotch commiſſioners ſtill ſubſiſted, when ſuddenly '-! 
houſe of lords acquainted the commons at a conferches, 
that having more maturely confidered the king's laſt meſlage 
they were of opinion to admit him to a perſonal treaty, © 
condition he would give his aſſent to four preliminary e 
poſitions to be pafled into acts before the re& ſhould be Hel wok 
ed on. bre 
1. An act for ſettling the militia of the kingdom. 21 


and 70. 
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2. An act for calling in all declarations, oaths, and 1. | 
clamations, againſt the parliament, and thote who ade, vou 
to them. | as 

3. An act, that thoſe lords who were made after the g? 
ſeal was carried to Oxford, may bg made uncapable 01 fiitt's 
in the houle of peers. 


recompence for it. Ruſhworth, tom, VII. p. 851. 
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4. An act for empowering the two houſes of parliament to 
adjourn as they ſhall think fit. : 
F The next day ', the commons gave their conſent to theſe 
.opoſitions, and ordered, that the four bills ſhould be drawn, 
and diſpatched to his majeftv, after which a perſonal treay 
with him ſhould be entered into. All this was done with [9 
eat expedition, that Rh was not pothble 107 tha INUCPCn- 
dents to prevent What they were not prepared againlt. Un : 
Scotch commilhoners, who had formed other projects, tried 
in vain to hinder the effect of tuts r. ſolution. 1 he parlia- 
ment wiſhed for peace, thereby to bi >1k the meaſures of the 
independents. The 6th ot Neceinber, 150 King ſent a freſh 
meſſage to both houſe-, carneſtty profiling for a perſonal trea— 


tr, as being the beſt ments io foritingg a peace, 
The 14th of the ſame mona, rh mon, after paſhng 
the four bills, and approviny the inttructons for 'e that 


were to preſent them, named a committee to carry them 
the king. 

Then they anſwered the complaints of the Scotch v7 

miſſioners, that the four balls were not Conn 
them. They ſaid, it was contrarv to the rights and 
leges of parliament, to co:umunicate bills te an, por; 
whatever, before they had received theo roval alllal, and tim 
there was nothing in the treaty between the two Gaga 
to the contrary : that they deſired the Scotch coin! s 
o prepare ſuch propoſitions as they ſhould judge n clity 
for the kingdom ot Scotland, that the committee migh. de- 
part on the z0oth. 
That day, the Scotch commiſſioners preſented to both 
houſes a large declaration, complaining in very high an— 
guage, that the parliament of England violated the cove— 
nant, in labouring for peace without the concurrence of 
Scotland. They inſiſted upon a perſonal treaty between the 
king, both houſes, and themſelves, that peace might be tet- 
ted with mutual conſent ; and declared, as they could not 
agree to the ſending of the four bills to his majeſty for his 
aflent, before any treaty upon the reſt of the propotirions, to 
they were unſatisſied with the matter of theſe new propotals 
lately communicated to them; and deficed, that there might 
be a perſonal treaty with the king, upon ſuch propoſitions 
as ſhould be agreed upon, wich advice and conſent of both 
kingdoms. 

This declaration gave great offence to both houſes. Their 
reply to it was anſwerable in terms to the language uſed by 
the Scots; and it was ordered, that the printer of the decla- 
ration ſhould be committed to priſon. 

In ſhort, notwithſtanding the oppoſition of the Scotch 
commiſſioners, the four bills were preſenred to the king the 


. 1 * 
24th of December. The next day, the Scotch commiſſioners 


came to the iſle of Wight, and delivered to the king a de- 


claration of their qiſſent to the propoſitions they had lately 
ſeen, and the four bills brought to his majeſty. After that 
they had a conference with the king, wherein ſome things 
pited, which long remained ſecret, and which it will be 
neceflary to relate, becauſe on them turned the events men— 
tioned hereafter. 

Since the king had been in the power of the army, the 
Scots feared, he would unite with them. They knew they 
were mortally hated by the independents, and conſequent!y, 
this union could not but be very prejudicial to Scotland. 
Tac army's ſucceſs againſt the parliament and city of London 
Increated their fear very much, and put them upon ſeeking 
means to prevent, as they thought, the impending danger. 
They found no properer means than to join with the king, 
proviced he could be perſuaded to approve of the covenant, 
auch aboliſh epiſcopacy in England. In their frequent con- 
2002s with him at Hampton-court, they intimated, that 
when he was delivered to the parliament, it was not with 
tac advice of all Scotland, but only by the marquis of 
Aroyle's credit, who tyrannized over the kingdom: that all 
tac Scots were diſpleaſed with it, and ready to atone for the 
fault, by athfting him with all their power to recover his juſt 
"gs, But they added, that to engage the Scots to employ 
tua forces to this end, his majeſty was to give them ſatis— 
lation concerning the covenant, and the abolition of epiſcc- 
de in England, for, otherwiſe, he could not expect the 
Uliltance of the Engliſh preſbyterians, which was abſolutely 
wellary, In a word, they made him hope, that the Scots 
would enter England with a ftrong army, which, by the 


Junction of the king's party, and Engliſh preſbyterians, 


Kapin by miſtake, ſays three days after. Sce Ruſhworth and Whitelock, 
ks 2 '3 comecture is confirmed by his majeſty's letter to the earl of Lang- 
.» Mted at Cariſbrook, November 19, 1647, wherein he ſays, “ That 
„ meſlage from thence to both houſes will, he believes, have divers inter- 
ations, and be difliked by the Scotch commithoners, but the end ot it 
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would become {© ſuperior to the army of the independents, 
that he might almoſt be aſſured, nothing would be capabl 
to oppole his reſtoration. 

a Theſe overtures were the more agreeabic to the king, as 
Lac dube of Hamilton, after his freedom {ron impritomment 
by the army, had declared to the kings triends, he was 
ready to do his majeſty all the ſervice: that lav in his power. 
Un the other hand, the marquis of Orion had informed 
tne King of his project to return into Ireland, join with 
the lord Inchiquin, whom he had privately gained, with 
lome of the heads. of the rebels, and Le v | 
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Parliament, affirming, that France had promiſed to upp! 
him with all neceffaries, It was very probate. tha 
union between the King's party, the Fachfh protbyr 
and the Scots, added to a diverſion in Iceland, would 
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millionen pi vy to themtelv s, in their objections to the 
propoſitions, and in their demmd of a perſonal rreaty with 
the king, upon ſuch propoſals as ſhould br agrced upon by 
both kingdoms, being well affurcd, it would be caſy for 
them to prolong the time, till every thing thould bo ready, 

The method the two houſes took to procure the king's 
conſent to the four bills, amongſt which was that of the 
militia, before they admitted him to a perſonal treaty, con- 
vinced him, they had no defign to relax upon anv of the 
principal articles, He conſidered, that after paſſing theſe 
tour bills, he ſhould ſtill be forced to treat on Propoſitions 
much like thoſe pre@&nted to him. at Newcaftle : that, attcr 
a l, what both houſes called treating, was, according to then. 
ideas, conſenting to their demands, and upon the leatt refu- 
{al to grant what ſhould be propoſed ro him, he ſhould be, 
perhaps, more cloſely confined, . when he had pai{ted one of 
the moſt important points in diſpute : that then, he ſhould 
not be able to treat with the Scots, and by paſſing the four 
bills, ſhould loſe the preſent opportunity, which might never 
offer again. Theſe conſiderations determined him to agree 
with the Scotch commithioners, at a ſecond conference witty 
them the 25th of December. As there was no time to lote, 
the parliament's commiſſioners having orders to ſtay but four 
days in the ifle of Wight, the Scotch commiſſioners had 
brought with them a treaty ready drawn, agrecable to the 
propoſitions they had made the king at Hampton-court. 
This treaty was ſigned by the king and the Scotch commil- 
ſioners the next day, December the 26th, the king having 
had but tew hours to reſolve. Here follows the jubſtance of 
the treaty, which the lord Clarendon fays was read but by 
very few, and which he repreſents as the moſt unjuſt treaty 
that could, be impoſzl upon the kit This obliges me to 
make remarks on {ome of the articles. 


— * 
7 


«IN the preface, the king acknowledged, that the inten- 
tions of thoſe who had entered into the covenant, were real 
for the preſervation of his majeſty's perſon and authority, 
according to their allegiance, and no ways to diminiſh his 
juſt power and greatneis. He promiſed, as ſoon as he could, 
with freedom, honour, and fafety, to be preſent in a free 
parl'ament, to confirm the ſaid league and covenant by act of 
parliament in both kingdoms, tor tae {ecvrity of all who had 
taken or ſhould take it.” With this proviſo however, 


was to procure a perſonal treatv, This he thought neccfiary to tell him, 
that he might aſlufe his feilow commuthonere, that change of place had not 
altered his mind, from what it was when he ſaw him last.“ Mem. of the 
duke of Hanniton, p. 325» | 
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© That none who was unwilling ſhould be conſtrained to 
take it. (1.) 320 

Remark (1.) If it is conſidered that the Scots joined 
their forces with thoſe of England, only in defence of the 
covenant, which had been ſolemnly ſworn to in both King- 
doms, it will not be thought ſtrange, the Scotch commit- 
fioners ſhould require this promiſe of the king. Without 
this, there would have been no poſſibility to engage the 
Scots to employ their forces to reſtore the King to his rights, 
and how hard ſoever this condition might appear to him, it 
was abſolutely neceſſary to produce the effect which he ex- 
pected from his union with Scotland, ; 

« [lis majeſty engaged to confirm by act of parliament in 
England, preſbyterian- government; the directory for wor- 
ip ; and the aſſembly of divines at Weſtminſter for three 
years; ſo that his majeſty and his houſhold ſhould not be 
hindered from uſing that form of divine ſervice he had for- 
merly practiſed (2) : and that during thele three years there 
ſhould be a conſultation with the all-mbly of divines, to 
which twenty of the king's nomination ſhould be added, and 
ſome from the church of Scotland; and thereupon it ſhould 
be determined by his majeſty, and the two houſes of parlia— 
ment, what form of government ſhould be eſtabliſhed after 
the expiration of thoſe years, as ſhould be moſt agreeable to 
the word of God. 

Rem. (2.) The Scotch commiſſioners were not ſo ſtupid 
as to imagine, the Scots with their forces alone ſhould be 
able to reliore the king. They depended chiefly upon the 
aid of the Engliſh preſbyterians. But how was it poſſible 
for them to rely on their aid, if nothing were ſtipulated for 
them? Navy, it is aſtoniſhing they ſhould be ſatisfied with 
an eſtabliſhment which was to laſt but three years, conſider— 
ing. how they themſelves and the Englith pretbyterians, 
whoſe aſſiſtance was abſolutely neceflary, ſtood affected. The 
king himſelf did not chink, doubtleſs, he was forced upon 
this point, ſince he had offered the ſame thing to both houtes 
in his meſlage of the 1oth of December. | 

«© That an effectual courſe may be taken by act of parlia— 
ment, and all other ways ncedful or ex dient, tor the tup- 
preſſing the opinions and practices of Anti-trinitarians, Arians, 
Socinians, Anti- ſcripturaliſts, Anabaptiſts, Antonomians, Ar- 
minians, Familyſts, Brownifts, Separatiits, Indcpendents, 
Libertines, ani Scekers, and generally, for the ſuppreſſing 
of all blufpbemy, hereſy, ſchiſm, and all ſuch ſcandalous 
doctrines and practices, as are contrary to the light of nature, 
and to the principles of chriſtianity, whether conc-rning 
faith, worſhip, or converſation, or the power of godlineſs, 
or which may be deftructive to order and government, or to 
the peace of the church and kingdom. (3.) 

Rem. (z.) All theſe ſects mentioned in this article were 
no leſs enemies to the preſhyterians than to the church of 
England. Theſe three laſt articles being exictly what the 
king had offered in his meflage of, the 16th of November, 
it cannot be ſaid that he granted them through ſurpriſe or 
force. x 

„ The king promiſed, that in the next ſeſſion of parlia- 
ment, after the kingdom of Scotland ſhould declare tor his 
majeſty, in purſuance of this agreement, he ſhould in per- 
fon, or by commiſſion, confirm the league and covenant in 
that kingdom ; and concerning all the acts paſſed in the laſt 
parliament of that kingdom; his majeſty declared, that he 
ſhould then likewiſe be content to give affurance by act of 
parliament, that neither he nor his lucceffors ſhould quarrel, 
call in queſtion, or command the contrary of any of them, 
nor queſtion any for giving obedience to the fame,” 

After theſe articles concerning religion, there was a lon 
recital of © The agreement the parliament of England had 
made, when the Scots army returned to Scotland, that the 
army under Fairfax ſhould be diſbanded ; and of that army's 
ſubmitting thereunto ; of their taking the king from Holm- 
by, and keeping him priſoner till he fled from them to the 
Ifle of Wight; and fince that time, both his majeſty, and the 
commiſſioners for the kingdom of Scotland, had very earn- 
eſlly defired, that the king might come to London in ſafety, 
honour and freedom, for a perſonal treaty with the two 
houſes, and the commiſſioners of the parliament of Scotland, 
which, they ſaid, had been granted, but that the army had, 
in 2 violent manner, forced away divers members of the 
parliament from the diſcharge of their truſt, and poſſeſſed 
themſelves of the city of London, and all the ſtrengths and 
garriſons of the kingdom : and that by the ſtrength and in- 
fluence of that army, and their adherents, propoſitions, and 
bills had been ſent to the king without the advice and con- 
ſent of the kingdom of Scotland, contrary to the treatics 
which are between the two Kingdoms, and deſtructive to reli— 


gion, his majeſty's rights, the privilege of parliament, and i 
ty of the ſubject; from which propoſitions and bills the Scott 
commiſhoners had diffented, and proteſted againſt, in ry 
name of the kingdom of Scotland.” A 

After this preamble and recital, they ſaid, “ That ſorzt 
much as his majeſty is willing to give ſatisfaction concerg;., 
the ſettling of religion, and other matters in difference bo: 
exprefled in this agreement, the kingdom of Scotland doth 
oblige, and engage itſelf, firſt, in a peaccable way and m:, 
ner to endeavour, that the king may come to London in 
ſafety, honour, and freedom, for a perſonal treaty with * 
houtes of parliament, and the commiſſioners of Scotland 
upon ſuch propoſitions as ſhould be mutually agreed on b. 
tween the two kingdoms, and ſuch propofitions as his 55 
jeſty ſhould think fit to make; and for this end, all arm;.. 
thould be diſbanded ; and in caſe that this ſhould not be 
granted, that declarations ſhould be emitted by the king. 
ot Scotland, in purſuance of this agreement, againſt the ta. 
juſt proceedings of the two houſes of parliament, towars, 
his maqeſty, and the kingdom of Scotland; in which they 
would aflert the right that belonged to thi crown, in the 
power of the militia, the great ſeal, beſtowing of honour; 
and offices of truſt, choice of the privy-counſellors, aud ho 
right of the King's negative voice in parhament : and tha 
the queen's majeſty, the prince, and the reſt of the ond 
iflue, ought to remain where his majeſty ſtall think fit, h 
either of his kingdoms, with fatety, honour, and freedom: 
tha: upon the ifluing out of this declaration, an army ſhould 
be ſent out of Scotland into England, for the preſervation 
and cſ{tabjiſhment of religion, for defence of his maſe 
pcrion and authority, an reſtoring him to his governn. 
ty the juſt rights ot the crown, and the full revert, les fn 
the defence of the privilege of parliament, and liberty of the 
lubject; for making a firm union between the kingdor © m. 
der his majeſty and nis poſterity, and ſertling a laſting PCace 
In purſuance whereof, the kingdom of Scotland was to en. 
deavour, that there might be a free and full parliament in 
England, and that his majeſty may be with them in honour, 
laſety, and freedom ; and that a ſpeedy period be ſet to the 
preſent parliament. And they undertook, that the army which 
they would raiſc, ſhould be upon its march, before the mel. 
lage and declaration thould be delivered to the houſes.” I: 
was farther agreed on, that all ſuch in the kingdoms of Eng- 
land and Ireland, as would join with the kingdom of Scot. 
land, in purſuance of this agreement, ſhould be protected 
by his majeſty in their perſons and eſtates ; and that all his 
ſubjects in England or Ireland, who would join with him, 
in purtuance ot this agreement, might come to the Scotiſh 
army and join with them, or elſe put themſelves into other 
bodies in England or Wales, for proſecution of the ſame 
ce, as the King's majeſty ſhould judge moſt convenient, 
and fuch commaucers or generals ot the Engliſh nation, as 
his majeſty ihall think fit: and that all ſuch ſhould be pro- 
tected by the kingdom of Scotland and their army, in thci: 
perſons and, eltates; and where any injury or wrong is done 
unto them, they would be careful to fee them fully repaired, 
as lar as it ſhould: be in their power to do; and likewiſe when 
any injury or wrong is done to thoſe who join with the King- 
dont of Scotland, his majeſty ſhould be careful of theit full 
reparation. (4.)“ | 

Rem. (4.) When the five laſt articles are conſidered, it 
plainly appears, what great advantages the king received 
by his condeſcenfion to eſtabliſh preſbyterianiſm in England 
for three years. But ſome mens prejudice againſt prefbr- 
terianiſm, makes them think, the king paid very dear for 
the advantages he expected to reap flom his union wita 
Scotland. 

They obliged his majeſty to promiſe, “ That neither 
himfelf, or any by his authority or knowledge, ſhould max? 
or admit any ccffation, pacification, or agreement whatlo- 
ever for peace, nor of any treaty, propofitions, bills, or an! 
other ways for that end, with the houſes of parliament, % 
any army or party in England or Ireland, without the ad. 
vice and conſent of the Kingdom of Scotland ; and recipto- 
cally, that neither the kingdom of Scotland, nor any, bavi's 
their authority, ſhould make or admit of any of theſe, an! 
manner of way, with any whatſoever, without his majeily 
advice and content: and that upon the ſettlement of a pete, 
there ſhould be an act of oblivion to be agreed. upon by Þ 
majeſty, and both his parliaments, of both his Kking«0@ : 
that his majeſty, the prince, or both, ſhould come into 5c0- 
land, upon the invitation of that kingdom, and their declat 
tion, that they ſhould be in honour, freedom and fach, 
when poſſibly they could come with ſafety and convenicnc*s 
and that the king ſhould contribute his utmoſt endeavo® 
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both at home and abroad, for afliſting the kingdom of 
Scotland, for carrying on this war both by ſea and land, 
and all other ſupplies by monies, arms, and ammunition, 
ind all other things requiſite, as alſo for guarding the coaſt 
of Scotland with ſhips, and proteCting all their merchants, in 
the free exerciſe of their trade and commerce with other 
nations: and likewiſe, that his majeſty was willing, and did 
authoriſe the Scotiſh army, to poſſeſs themſelves of Berwick, 
Carlifle, Newcaſtle upon Tyne, with the caſtle of 'Tinmouth, 
and the town of Hartlepool : thoſe places to be their re- 
treat, and magazines; and that, when the peace of the 
kingdom ſhould be ſettled, the kingdom of Scotland ſhould 
remove all their forces, and deliver back again thoſe towns 
and caſtles. ; 

« The king promiſed alſo, and undertook to pay the 
arrears of the brotherly aſſiſtance, and likewiſe the two 
hundred thouſand pounds, which remained ſtill due upon the 
laſt treaty, for return of the Scotiſh army, when they had 
delivered up the King. (5.) ; 

Rem. (;5.) If the four hundred thouſand pounds promiſed 
to the Scotiſh army, when they quitted England, be conſi- 
dered as the price of the ſale of the king's perion, nothing 
could be harder than to oblige the king to the payment of 
that ſum. But if it was really due to-the Scots for their 
arrears, the king approving of the covenant of both Kking- 
doms, by the firſt article of this treaty, the Scots could urge 
that he was bound to fre them paid the expence they had 
been at in maintaining the covenant. 

And alſo, * That payment ſhould be made to the king— 
dom of Scotland, for the charge and expence of their army 
in this future war, with due recompence for the loſſes they 
ould ſuſtain therein; and that due ſatisfaction, according 
to the treaty on that behalt betwixt the two Kingdoms, ſhould 
be made to the Scotiſh army in Ireland, out of the lands of 
this kingdom, or otherwiſe : and that the King, according, to 
the intention of his father, ſhould endeavour a complete 
union of the two kingdoms, fo as they may be one under his 
majeſty, and all his poſterity ; or it that cannot ſpeedily be 
effeted, that all liberties and privileges concerning com- 
merce, traflic, manuſaCturcs, peculiar to the tubjects of either 
nation, ſhall be common to the ſubzects of both kingdoms 
without diſtinction; and that there be a communication, and 
mutual capacity of all other liberties of the ſubjects in the 
two kingdoms. (6.) | 

Rem. (6.) If the king could not, by his own authority, 
unite the two Kingdoms, without the concurrence of the two 


parliaments, neither could be, without the ſame concurrence, - 


make the privileges of both kingdoms common. So, pro- 

bably, this article was put into the treaty only to dazzle the 

people oh Scotland. 

That a competent number of ſhips ſhould be yearly 
aſſigned, and appointed out of his majeſty's navy, which 
ſhould attend the coaſt of Scotland for a guard, and freedom 

of trade of that notion; and that his majeſty ſhould declare, 
that his ſucceſſors, as well as himſelf, are obliged to the per- 
formance of the articles and conditions of this agreement; 
but that his majeſty ſhall not be obliged to the performance 
of the aforeſaid articles, until the kingdom of Scotland ſhould 
ceclare for him, in purſuance of this agreement; and that 
the whole articles and conditions aforeſaid, ſhall be finiſhed, 
pertected, and performed, before the return of the Scotiſh 
amy; and that when they return into Scotland, at the fame 
E time, fimul & ſemel, all armies ſhould be diſbanded in 
England.” The king engaged himſelf alſo, © To employ 
tnoſe of the Scotiſh nation, equally with the Engliſh, in all 
foreign employments and negotiations; and that a third part 
of all the offices and places about the king, queen, and 
prince, ſhould be conferred upon perſons of that nation: and 
tut the King and prince or one of them, will frequently re- 
le in Scotland, that the ſubjects of that kingdom may be 
known to them.“ 

The king's conſent by this treaty to the eſtabiſhment of 
Ws breſbyterian-government in England for three years, 
ug heavy upon his mind, he prevailed with the commil- 
oners, that it ſhouid be inſerted under the ſame treaty, 
hat his majeſty did declare, that by the clauſe of con- 


The Scotiſh commiſſioners, apprehenſive of being ſearched in their re- 
8 o London, wrapt up this treaty in a peace of lead, and buried it in a 
go 2 the ile of Wight, from whence they catily found means atter» 
. 00 [ecelve it. Clarendon, tom. III. p. 77. : 
[The carl of Denbigh was the chief, and ſpoke to his majeſty, 

|, de king, after tome expoltulations for this uſage, © Atked Hammond, 
u ambority he did it?” IIe ſaid, „By authority of both houſes, and 
FO Wppoſed his majeſty was not ignorant of the caule of his doing thus.“ 
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firming preſbyterian-government by act of parliament, he is 
neither obliged to defire the ſettling of preſbyterian-govern- 
ment, nor to preſent any bills to that effect; and that he 
likewiſe underſtands, that no perſon whatſoever ſhall ſuffer in 
his cſtate, nor undergo any corporal puniſhment, for not 
ſubmitting to preſbyterian-government ; his majeſty under- 
ſtanding, that this indemnity ſhould not extend to thole who 
are mentioned in the articles againſt toleration.” 

To this the Scotch commiſſioners ſubſcribed their hands, as 
witneſſes only, as they ſaid, and not as aſſentors.“ 

The lord Clarendon, in his hiftory of the civils wars of 
England, exclaims againſt the injuſtice of this treaty, in the 
tollowing words : 

No man who reads this treaty (which very few men 
have ever done) can wonder, that ſuch an engagement met 
with the fate that attended it; which contained ſo many 
monſtrous conceſſions, that, except the whole kingdom of 
England had been likewiſe impriſoned in Cariſbrook caſtle 
with the King, it could not be imagined, that it was poſſible 
to be performed.” 

I own, whatever eſteem I may have for that illuſtrious 
hiſtorian, this bare aſleyeration, without any explication, is 
not ſatisfactory to me. After having examined every clauſe 
of the treaty, I meet with none, that to me appear mon— 
ſtrous. It is true, the article of ſettligg the prethyterian- 
government in England tor three years, might ſeem 10 to 
the earl of Clarendon, and thoſe who are of his opinion. 
The reader is to judge, whether this monſtroſity, if I may 
venture to ule that term, is to bu atcribed to the thing it- 
lelf, or to the hiſtorian's prepolleſſion “. 

The king having concluded this treaty with the Scotch 
commaiſhoners, delivered his anſwer to the com:mittioners os. 
the parliament, to this effect: 

That his mayjcſly had always thought it a matter of 
great difficulty, to comply in ſuch a manner with all en- 
gagcd intereſts, that a firm and laſting peace might enſue; 
in which opinion he was now confirmed, ſince the com- 
miſſioners for Scotland did ſolemnly proteſt againſt the ſe— 
veral bills, and propoſitions, which the two houſes of par— 
lament had preſented to him for his aflent; fo that it was 
not poſſible for him to give ſuch an anſwer as might be the 
foundation of a hopeful peace. That beſides, the four bills 
as they were offered to him did not only diveſt him of all 
ſovereignty, and leave him without any poſſibility of recover- 
ing it to him or his ſucceſſors, but opened a door for all in- 
tolerable oppreſſions upon his ſubjects, he granting ſuch an 
arbitrary and unlimited power to the two houſcs. That 
neither the deſire of being freed from that tedious and irk- 
ſome condition of life, which he had fo long ſuffered, nor 
the apprehenſion of any thing that might betal him, thould 
ever prevail with him to conſent to any one act, till the con- 
ditions of the Whole peace ſhould be concluded; and then 
that he would be ready to give all juſt and reaſonable ſatis— 
taction, in all particulars ; and for the adjuſting of all this, 
he knew no way but a pertonal treaty (and therefore very 
earneſtly defired the two houſes to conlent to it) to he 
either at London, or any other place they would rather 
chooſe.” 

The king not doubting but his anſwer would diſpleaſe the 
two houſes, would have given it ſealed to the commiſſioners, 
becauſe whilſt the parliament ſhould take it into confidera- 
tion, he intended to make his eſcape, having already taken 
ſore meaſures for that purpoſe. But the commiſſioners ® 
would not receive it in that manner, ſaying, * They were 
not to be looked upon as common mettengers, and to carry 
back an anſwer they had not teen,” The king fearing, their 
return without his anſwer would be attended with the worſt 
of conſequences, gave it to them open; after which they 
inſtantly departed. * They were no ſooner gone, than gover- 
nor Hammond, by fir Thomas Fairfax's order, cauſed all 
the king's ſervants to be put out of the caſtle, who till then 
had been permitted to be with him, and confined him to 
cloſely, that no man had liberty to go to him without ex- 
preſs leave b. 

It was not in vain ghat the governor took theſe precautions, 
ſince, immediately after, one captain Burley an inhabitant of 


The king profeſſed the contrary, and the governor replied, “ That he plainly 
ſaw, his majeſty was acted by other councils than ſtood with the good of the 
kingdom,” Whitelock, p. 287. Some time before this, there had 
been conſultations and debates, both in the parliament and army, “ By one 
means or cther to deſtroy his majeſty's perion.” Burnet's Mem. Hami's 

330. Clarendon, tom. III. p. 70. Of this a general officer gave fir John 

erkley information, and advited, that the King ſhauld etcape if he could, 
Sce Ludlow, tom, I. p. 227, | 
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© That none who was unwilling ſhould be conſtrained to 
take it. (1.) 78 

Remark (I.) If it is conſidered that the Scots joined 
their forces with thoſe of England, only in defence of the 
covenant, which had been ſolemnly ſworn to in both king- 
doms, it will not be thought ſtrange, the Scotch commit 
ſioners ſhould require this promiſe of the king. Without 
this, there would have been no poſſibility to engage the 
Scots to employ their forces to reſtore the King to his rights, 
and how hard foever this condition might appear to him, it 
was abſolutely neceſſary to produce the effect which he ex- 

ected from his union with Scotland. 

« [Jis majeſty engaged to confirm by act of parliament in 
England, preſbyterian-government ; the directory for wor- 
ſhip ; and the aſſembly of divines at M eſtminſter tor three 
years; ſo that his majeſty and his houſhold ſhould not be 
hindered from uſing that form of divine ſervice he had for- 
merly practiſed (2) : and that during theſe three years there 
ſhould be a conſultation with the atlembly ot d:vines, to 
which twenty of the king's nomination ſhould be added, and 
ſome from the church of Scotland; and thereupon it ſhould 
be determined by his majeſty, and the two houſes of parlia- 
ment, what form of government ſhould be eſtabliſhed atter 
the expiration of thoſe years, as ſhould be moſt agrecable to 
the word of God. 

Rem. (2.) The Scotch commiſſioners were not fo ſtupid 
as to imagine, the Scots with their forces alone ſhould be 
able to reliore the king. They depended chiefly upon the 
aid of the Engliſh preſbytcrians. But how was it poſſible 
for them to rely on their aid, if nothing were ſtipulated for 
them? Nay, it is aſtoniſhing they ſhould be ſatisfied with 
an eſtabliſument which was to laſt but three years, conſider— 
ing how they themſelves and the Englith preſbyterians, 
whoſe aſſiſtance was abſolutely neceflary, ſtood affected. The 
king himſelt did not think, doubtleſs, he was forced upon 
this point, fince he had offered the ſame thing to both houſes 
in his meſlage of the 1oth of December. 

46 That an effectual courſe may be taken by act of parlia- 
ment, and all other ways ncedful or exp-dient, tor the tup- 
preſſing the opinions and practices of Anti-trinitarians, Arians, 
Socinians, Anti-(cripturalifts, Anabaptifls, Autonomians, Ar- 
minians, Familyſts, Browniſts, Separatitis, Indcpendents, 
Libertines, and Seekers, and generally, ſor the ſuppreſſing 
of all blaſpbemy, hereſy, ſchiſm, and all ſuch ſcandalous 
doctrines and practices, as are contrary to the light of nature, 
and to the principles of chriſtianity, whether conc-rning 
faith, worſhip, or converſation, or the power of godlineſs, 
or which may be deſtructive to order and government, or to 
the peace of the church and kingdom. (3. 

Rem. (3.) All theſe ſects mentioned in this article were 
no leſs enemies to the preſbyterians than to the church of 
England. 'Theſe three laſt articles being cxictly what the 
king had offered in his meflage of the 16th of November, 
it cannot be ſaid that he granted them through ſurpriſe or 
force. 

„The king promiſed, that in the next ſeſſion of parlia- 
ment, after the kingdom of Scotland ſhould declare for his 
majeſty, in purſuance of this agreement, he ſhould in per- 
ſon, or by commiſſion, confirm the league and covenant in 
that kingdom ; and concerning all the acts paſſed in the laſt 
parliament of that kingdom; his majeſty declared, that he 
ſhould then likewiſe be content to give aſſurance by act of 
parliament, that neither he nor his ſueceſſors ſhould quarrel, 
call in queſtion, or command the contrary of any of them, 
nor queſtion any for giving obedience to the fame,” 

After theſe articles concerning religion, there was a long 
recital of © The agreement the parliament of England had 
made, when the Scots army returned to Scotland, that the 
army under Fairfax ſhould be diſbanded ; and of that army's 
ſubmitting thereunto ; of their taking the King from Holm- 
by, and keeping him pritoner till he fled from them to the 
Ifle of Wight; and fince that time, both his majeſty, and the 
commiſſioners for the kingdom of Scotland, had very earn— 
clly defired, that the king might come to London in ſafety, 
honour and freedom, for a perſonal treaty with the two 
houſes, and the commiſhoners of the parliament of Scotland, 
which, they ſaid, had been granted, but that the army had, 
in 2 violent manner, forced away divers members of the 
parliament from the diſcharge of their truſt, and poſſeſſed 
themſelves of the city of London, and all the ftrengths and 
garriſons of the kingdom : and that by the ſtrength and in- 
fluence of that army, and their adherents, propotitions, and 
bills had been ſent to the king without the advice and, con- 
ſent of the kingdom of Scotland, contrary to the treaties 
which are between the two kingdoms, and deſtructive to reli- 
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gion, his majeſty's rights, the privilege of parliament, andi 
ty of the ſubject; from which propoſitions and bills the 8c... 
commiſſioners had diſſented, and proteſted againſt, j 
name of the kingdom of Scotland.” 

After this preamble and recital, they ſaid, “ That fg, 
much as his majeſty is willing to give ſatisfaction COncernins 
the ſettling of religion, and other matters in difference, wk 
expreſſed in this agreement, the kingdom of Scotland doth 
oblige, and engage itſelf, firſt, in a peaceable way and my, 
ner to endeavour, that the king may come to London L 
ſafety, honour, and freedom, for a perſonal treaty with th. 
houſes of parliament, and the commiſſioners of Scotland 
upon ſuch propoſitions as ſhould be mutually agreed on b.. 
tween the two kingdoms, and ſuch propofitions as his pu. 
jeſty ſhould think fit to make; and for this end, all arm;., 
ſhould be diſbanded ; and in caſe that this ſhould ng 1, 
granted, that declarations ſhould be emitted by the kingdon 
ot Scotland, in purſuance of this agreement, againſt the va. 
juſt proceedings of the two houfes of parliament, toward, 
his maqeſty, and the kingdom of Scotland; in which the, 
would aflert the right that belonged to the crown, in tg 
power of the militia, the great ſeal, beſtowing of honour; 
and offices of truſt, choice of the privy-counſellors, and the 
right of the King's negative voice in patliament: and thy 
the queen's majeſty, the prince, and the reſt of the cr 
ifluc, ought to ramain where his majeſty ſtall think fir, h 
either ot his kingdoms, with ſafety, honour, and freedom: 
tha: upon the ifluing out of this declaration, an army ſhould 
be ſent out of Scotland into England, for the prelervation 
and «ſ{tabjiſhment of religion, for defence of his mzjel,%; 
pcrion and authority, an! reſtoring him to his governu. | 
to the juſt rights of the crown, and the full revenues, 101 
the defence of the privilege of parliament, and liberty of the 
lubject; for making a firm union between the Kkingdors m. 
der his majeſty and bis poſterity, and ſettling a laſting PCaze, 
In purſuance whereof, the Kingdom of Scotland was to ech 
deavour, that there might be a free and full parliament in 
England, and that his majeſty may be with them in honour, 
ſalty, and freedom ; and that a ſpeedy period be ſet to the 
preſent parliament. And they undertook, that the army which 
they would raiſe, ſhould be upon its march, before the mel- 
ſage and declaration thould be delivered to the houſes.” I. 
was farther agreed on, that all ſuch ia the kingdoms of Eng- 
land and Ireland, as would join with the kingdom of Sco:- 
land, in purſuance of this agreement, ſhould be protected 
by his majeſty in their perſons and eſtates ; and that all his 
ſubjects in England or Ireland, who would join with him, 
in purſuance of this agreement, might come to the Scotiſh 
army and join with them, or elſe put themſelves into other 
bodies in England or Wales, for proſecution of the fame 
ens, as the King's majeſty ſhould judge moſt convenient, 
and tuch commancers or generals ot the Engliſh nation, 3s 
his majeſty ihall think fit: and that all ſuch ſhould be pro- 
tected by the kingdom of Scotland and their army, in thei: 
perſons and eftates; and where any injury or wrong is done 
unto them, they would be careful to ſee them fully repaired, 
as far as it ſhould: be in their power to do; and likewiſe when 
any injury or wrong is done to thoſe who join with the king- 
dom ot Scotland, his majeſty ſhould be careful of their full 
reparation. (4.)” 

Rem. (4.) When the five laſt articles are conſidered, 1: 
plainly appears, what great advantages the king received 
by his condeſcenſion to eſtabliſh preſbyterianiſm in England 
for three years. But ſome mens prejudice againſt prefby- 
terianiſm, makes them think, the king paid very dear for 
the advantages he expected to reap from his union wit 
Scotland. 

They obliged his majeſty to promiſe, “ That neith 
himſelf, or any by his authority or knowledge, ſhould mas? 
or admit any ccflation, pacification, or agreement whatlo- 
ever for peace, nor of any treaty, propoſitions, bills, or anz 
other ways for that end, with the houſes of parliament, 0. 
any army or party in England or Ireland, without the ad. 
vice and conſent of the kingdom of Scotland; and recipr0- 
cally, that neither the kingdom of Scotland, nor any, having 
their authority, ſhould make or admit of any of theſe, 4! 
manner of way, with any whatſocver, without his majefty 5 
advice and conſent : and that upon the ſettlement of a pe 
there ſhould be an act of oblivion to be agreed upon by ts 
majeſty, and both his parliaments, of both his King«0 * 
that his majeſty, the prince, or both, ſhould come into S097 
land, upon the invitation of that kingdom, and their declata- 
tion, that they ſhould be in honour, freedom and lai!) 
when poſſibly they could come with ſafety and conveniences 
and that the king ſhould contribute his utmoſt 9 
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both at home and abroad, for aſſiſting the kingdom of 

Scotland, for carrying on this war both by ſea and land, 

and all other ſupplies by monies, arms, and ammunition, 

ind all other things requiſite, as alſo for guarding the coalt 
of Scotland with ſhips, and proteCting all their merchants, in 
the free exerciſe of their trade and commerce with other 

nations: and likewiſe, that his majeſty was willing, and did 
authoriſe the Scotiſh army, to poſſeſs themſelves of Berwick, 
Carlifle, Newcaſtle upon Tyne, with the caſtle of 'Tinmouth, 
and the town of Hartlepool : thoſe places to be their re- 
treat, and magazines; and that, when the peace of the 
kingdom ſhould be ſettled, the Kingdom of Scotland ſhould 
remove all their forces, and deliver back again thoſe towns 
and caſtlcs. 

« The king promiſed allo, and undertook to pay the 
arrears of the brotherly aſſiſtance, and likewiſe the two 
hundred thouſand pounds, which remained ſtill que upon the 
laſt treaty, for return of the Scotith army, when they had 
delivered up the king. (5.) f 

Rem. (5.) If the four hundred thouſand pounds promiſed 
to the Scotiſh army, when they quitted England, be conſi- 
dered as the price of the ſale of the king's perſon, nothing 
could be harder than to oblige the king to the payment ot 
that ſum. But if it was really due to the Scots for their 
arrears, the king approving of the covenant of both king- 
doms, by the firſt article of this treaty, the Scots could urge 
that he was bound to fre them paid the expence they had 
been at in maintaining the covenant. 

And alſo, ** That payment ſhould be made to the King- 
dom of Scotland, for the charge and expence of their army 
in this future war, with due recompence for the loſſes they 
ſhould ſuſtain therein; and that due ſatisfaction, according 
to the treaty on that behalf betwixt the two kingdoms, ſhould 
be made to the Scotiſh army in Ireland, out of the lands of 
this kingdom, or otherwite : and that the King, according, to 
the intention of his father, ſhould endeavour a complete 
union of the two kingdoms, fo as they may be one under his 
majeſty, and all his poſterity ; or it that cannot ſpeedily be 
elected, that all libertics and privileges concerning com- 
merce, traflic, manuſaCturcs, peculiar to the ſubjects of either 
nation, ſhall be common to the ſubjects of both kingdoms 
without diſtinction ; and that there be a communication, and 
mutual capacity of all other liberties of the ſubjects in the 
two kingdoms. (6.) 

Rem. (6.) If the king could not, by his own authority, 
unite the two kingdoms, without the concurrence of the two 
parliaments, neither could be, without the ſame concurrence, 
make the privileges of both kingdoms common. So, pro- 
bably, this article was put into the treaty only to dazzle the 
people oh Scotland. 

* That a competent number of ſhips ſhould be yearly 
aſſigned, and appointed out of his majeſty's navy, which 
ſhould attend the coaſt of Scotland for a guard, and freedom 
of trade of that notion; and that his majeſty ſhould declare, 
that his ſucceſſors, as well as himſelf, are obliged to the per- 
formance of the articles and conditions of this agreement; 
but that his majeſty ſhall not be obliged to the performance 
of the aforeſaid articles, until the kingdom of Scotland ſhould 
declare for him, in purſuance of this agreement; and that 
the whole articles and conditions aforeſaid, ſhall be finiſhed, 
berfected, and performed, before the return of the Scotiſh 
army; and that when they return into Scotland, at the ſame 
ume, fimul & ſemel, all armies ſhould be diſbanded in 
England.“ The king engaged himſelf alſo, © To employ 
noſe of the Scotiſh nation, equally with the Engliſh, in all 
foreign employments and negotiations; and that a third part 
| Of all the offices and places about the king, queen, and 
| Prince, ſhould be conferred upon perſons of that nation: and 
mat the King and prince or one of them, will frequently re— 
e in Scotland, that the ſubjects of that kingdom may be 
known to them,” 

The king's conſent by this treaty to the eſtabiſhment of 
| the breſby terian- government in England for three years, 
hing heavy upon his mind, he prevailed with the commiſ— 
loners, that it ſhouid be inſerted under the ſame treaty, 
That his majeſty did declare, that by the clauſe of con- 


— 


| The Scotiſh commiſſioners, apprehenſive of being ſearched in their re- 
. % London, wrapt up this treaty in a peace of lead, and buried it in a 
3 in the ifle of Wight, from whence they eaſily found means after- 
„do receive it, Clarendon, tom. III. p. 77. ; 

"The carl of Denbigh was the chief, and ſpoke to his majeſty, 

„ te king, after tome expoltulations for this uſage, © Aſked Hammond, 
ma He ſaid, 4 By authority of both houſes, and 


hy authority he did it?“ — 
Na 8 . 0 * * : by. . . 
a up pole tis majeſty was not ignorant of the caule of his doing thus, 
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firming preſbyterian- government by act of parliament, he is 
neither obliged to deſire the ſettling of preſbyterian-govern- 
ment, nor to preſent any bills to that effect; and that he 
likewiſe underſtands, that no perſon whatſoever ſhall ſuffer in 
his eſtate, nor undergo any corporal puniſhment, for not 
ſubmitting to preſbyterian-government ; his majeſty under— 
ſtanding, that this indemnity ſhould not extend to thoſe who 
are mentioned in the articles againſt tolcration.” 

To this the Scotch commiſſioners ſubſcribed their hands, as 
witnefles only, as they ſaid, and not as aſſentors.“ 

The lord Clarendon, in his hiſtory of the civils wars of 
England, exclaims againſt the injuſtice of this treaty, in the 
tollowing words : 

No man who reads this treaty (which very few men 
have ever done) can wonder, that ſuch an engagement met 
with the fate that attended it; which contained ſo many 
monſtrous conceſſions, that, except the whole kingdom of 
England had been likewiſe impriſoned in Cariſbrook caſtle 
with the King, it could not be imagined, that it was poſſible 
to be performed.” 

I own, whatever eſteem I may have for that illuſtrious 
hiſtorian, this bare afleveration, without any explication, is 
not ſatis factory to me. After having examined every clauſe 
of the treaty, I meet with none, that to me appear mon- 
ſtrous. It is true, the article of ſettling the pretbvtcrian- 
government in England tor three years, might ſeem to to 
the earl of Clarendon, and thoſe who arc of his opinion. 
The reader is to judge, whether this monſtrofity, if I may 
venture to uſe that term, is to by afcribed to the thing it- 
{elt, or to the hiſtorian's prepolleMon “. 

The king having concluded this treaty with the Scotch 
commiſhoners, delivered his anſwer to the conumilioners of 
the parliament, to-this effect: 

That his majeſty had always thought it a matter of 
great difficulty, to comply in ſuch a manner with all en- 
gaged intereſts, that a firm and laſting peace might enſue ; 
in which opinion he was now confirmed, ſince the com- 
miſſioners for Scotland did ſolemnly proteſt againſt the ſe— 
veral bills, and propoſitions, which the two houlcs of par— 
liament had preſented to him for his aſſent; fo that it was 
not poſſible for him to give ſuch an anſwer as might be the 
foundation of a hopeful peace. That beſides, the four bills 
as they were offered to him did not only diveſt him of all 
ſovercignty, and leave him without any poſſibility of recover- 
ing it to him or his ſucceſſors, but opened a door for all in- 
tolerable oppreſſions upon his ſubjects, he granting ſuch an 
arbitrary and unlimited power to the two houſes. That 
neither the deſire of being freed from that tedious and irk- 
ſome condition of life, which he had fo long ſuffered, nor 
the apprehenſion of any thing that might betal him, thould 
ever prevail with him to conſent to any one act, till the con- 
ditions of the whole peace ſhould be concluded; and then 
that he would be ready to give all juſt and reaſonable ſatis— 
taction, in all particulars ; and for the adjuſting of all this, 
he knew no way but a perſonal treaty (and therefore very 
earneſtly defired the two houſes to conlent to it) to he 
either at London, or any other place they would rather 
chooſe.“ 

The king not doubting but his anſwer would diſpleaſe the 
two houſes, would have given it ſealed to the commiſſioners, 
becauſe whilſt the parliament ſhould take it into confidera- 
tion, he intended to make his eſcape, having already taken 
ſome meafures for that purpoſe. But the commiſſioners 9 
would not receive it in that manner, ſaying, ** They were 
not to be looked upon as common meſſengers, and to carry: 
back an anſwer they had not tecn.” The king fearing, their 
return without his anſwer would be attended with the worſt 
of conſequences, gave it to them open; after which they 
inſtantly departed. They were no fooner gone, than gover- 
nor Hammond, by fir Thomas Fairfax's order, cauſed all 
the king's ſervants to be put out of the caſtle, who till then 
had been permitted to be with him, and confined him to 
cloſely, that no man had liberty to go to him without ex- 
preſs leave b. 

It was not in vain that the governor took theſe precautions, 
fince, immediately after, one captain Burley an inhabitant of 


The king profeſſed the contrary, and the governor replied, “ That he plainly 
ſaw, his majeſty was acted by other councils than ſtood with the good of the 
kingdom,” Whitelock, p. 287. Some time. betore this, there had 
been conſultations and debates, both in the parliament and army, “ By one 
means or cther to deſtroy his majeſty's perion.“ Burnet's Mem, Hami's 

330. Clarendon, tom. III. p. 70. Of this a general ofticer gave fir John 

erkley information, and adviſed, that the king ſhonid etcape if he could. 
Sce Ludlow, tom. I. p. 227. | 
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the iſland, who had been firſt a ſea-officer, and afterwards 
general of the ordnance in one of the king's armies, endea- 
voured to excite the people to reſcue the king from his cap- 
tie 4, But he laid his meaſures fo ill, that inſtead of exe- 
cuting his deſign he was apprehended, and afterwards con- 
demned, and hanged, drawn, and quartered. Probably, the 
king, depended upon this officer for his eſcape. 

{ 1647-8] The king's anſwer being read in the houſe of com- 
mons, ſeveral members ſpoke againſt the king with great 
warmth. Cromwell among others ſaid, 

That the king was a man of great parts, and great 
cen landing, but that he was ſo great a diflembler, and 
ic talle a man, that he was not to be truſted. That whilſt 
hc prot: Hed with all ſolemnity that he referred himſelf wholly 
to the parliament, and depended only upon their wiſdom and 
counſel for the ſettlement and compoſing the diſtractions of 
the kingdom, he bad at the ſame time ſecret treaties with 
the Scotiſh commiſhoners, how he might embroil the nation 
in a new war, and deſtroy the parliament. He concluded, 
thit they might no ſarther trouble themſelves with ſending 
meſſages to him, or jarther propoſitions, but that they might 
enter upon thoſe counſels which were neceflary towards the 
ſettlement of the kingdom, without having farther recourle 
to the king.” "This advice being ſtrongly ſeconded by ſome 
ether nenhers, it was at length reſolved, after a long debate 
from moving th late at night, that no more addrefles 
fhvld be made to, or meſſages received from, the king *, 
and that a declaration ſhould be publiſhed to ſatisfy the King- 
dom of the reaſon of it. This declaration was prepared in a 
very {hurt time '. It contained all the reproaches caſt upon 
the king ia 1641, in the remonſtrance of the ſtate of the 
kingdom, and whatever had been complained of ſince that 
tine, not without a direct inſinuation that the king, when 
prince of Wales, ba copſpired with the duke of Bucking- 
ham again his father's life. They charged him with having 
openly betrayed the intereſts of the proteſtant religion, by 
len hing his ſhips to the King of France, who employed them 
acnnolt Rochel, When this declaration came to be debated, 
ic met with much oppoſition even in the houſe of commons. 
Bui the contrary party to the Ling did what is daily practiſed 
in he nartiament £ they ſuffered the oppoſers of the decla- 

on ts talk as much as they pleaſed, and then called for the 

which was carried by a plurality of voices ; after 
„ Jeclaration was ſent to the houſe of pccis, where 


d-vitOouL2Ny ithcults 
1ch cormultoners before they returned home, 
1cd ther aligns to the King's party, the mar- 
ous of Ormond, and one leading preſbyterians, and early 
ee aratiuns were made for accompliſhing the project which 
was forming in favour of the king. The project was as 


The Scots were to ſend an army into England to act againſt 
the independents, and deliver the king: the marquis of 
OO mond was to return into Ireland, where the lord Inchiquin 
ho commanded the parlianent's forces in Munſter, had 
anne to deetire for the King, and ſeveral heads of the 
rebels who. were ditptcaled with the tyrannical proceedings 
of the pops 's nuncto, had engaged to join the marquis with 
a ftrong body of their troops. At the fame time, the king's 
friends in Uugland were to riſe in feveral counties. The 
generals and obicers, diſcarded by the new model, had 
promiſed to atlemble what forces they could, to countenance 
the deſign. The nobility, gentry, and burghers being dif- 
ſatisſied that the army ſhould govern the parliament, and all 
offices he conferred on perions of their party, it was not 
doubted but the inſurtrections in ſeveral parts, would be ſup— 
ported and encouraged, On the other hand, fir Marmaduke 
Langdale, and fir Philip Muſgrave, who had great intereſt 
in Yorkſhire and Cumberland, engaged to ſeize Berwick and 
Carliſic. The pretbyterian party being ſtill very numerous 
in the parliament and city, were preparing openly to oppoſe 
the army, as ſoon as they ſhould ſee it employed in ſo many 
different places. Had all theſe projects been well managed, 
and executed at the ſame time, very probably, Cromwell, 
with ai! his art, would have been extremely embarrafled. 
But of all thoſe who ſhould have acted at the ſame time, 
me were too haſty, others too flow, and by that means, the 
army cruſhed them with eaſe one after another. But before 
{ relate how thele teveral projects were attempted to be exe- 
cuted, I think it abſolutely neceſſary to ſhew the intereſts and 
views of the different parties, otherwiſe it would be very 
dificult to underſtand what will be ſaid hereafter. 


1 Mr. Witham Lite bad undertaken to provide a ſhip for the king's 
ape, but the hip camenot. Whitelock, p. 286. 
' $24 fy Whrtelock 2nd Rufhkworth, whom our author quotes, and yet 


The independents deſigned to be maſters of the kingdom 
as they were already of the parliament and city of London, 
But as they found, it would not be caſy to ſucceed in thi, 
undertaking, by the ſame means they had employed to ſub. 
due the city and parliament, their aim was to make uſe gt 
the patliament and govern in their name. It was therefore 
their intereſt, that the power they had acquired over the 
parliament ſhould not be too viſible, for fear of caufos 
both houſes to loſe their authority, which they meant ha 
make uſe of. For this reaſon they were very careful * 
manage the two houſes, knowing, that whilſt the army fab. 
ſiſted, they would have a regard for them, for fear of 
cenſing them. And in cate they ſhould think of taking to, 
much liberty, they knew how to reduce them to a greg 
compliance. Though they had diflembled their ſentim<«+-; 
with reſpect to the king, after his removal from Hol: 
they were his mortal enemies, and bent to oppoſe, is 
all their power, his reſtoration on any conditions whats: 


becauſe they conſidered it as entirely deſtructive of th : 
party. Oliver Cromwell, who privately directed their --. 
fairs, had found means, as I ſaid, to keep his poſt in th. 
army, and his feat in parliament, though he had been 
chief promoter of the ſelf-denying ordinance, whereby «+, 
reſt ot the members were excluded from all offices miiit-rs 
and civil. Moreover, fince the concluſion of the war, + 
had brought into the houſe many more of his faction, U. 
ſides thole who had been there from the beginning of the 
parliament, Hence the independent party was grown 0 
conſiderable in the houſe of commons, as well by their nun; 
ber as by the junction of ſeveral other members, who throno1 
fear, or want of judgement, ſuffered themſelves to be lac by 
the independents, on ſome occaſions where their Srtifice; 
were not eaſy to be diſcovered. But their principal {tron oth 
was the ſupport of the army, of which they were ſecure 93 
occaſion. So, when any leading independent ſpoke with 
warmth in the houſe, he ſeldom met with oppoſition, beczuf: 
he was conſidered as the mouth of the army. 

But what was the end the independents propoſed ? The 
event ſhewed, their principles were inconſiſtent with zug 
narchy, with epiſcopacy, and with preſbyterian-governmar, 
and that their aim was to eſtabliſh a common wealth i» the 
ſtate, and aboliſh eccleſiaſtical authority in the church, 
Nothing was more oppoſite to this defign than the hicrar- 
chy, eſpecially, as it was known by experience to have ſup- 
ported the monarchy, not only in its juſt rights, but alſo in 
its moſt exorbitant preteniions. Preſbyterianiſm, as eſtz- 
bl:iſhed in Scotland, and as intended to be citablithed in Eng- 
land, was no lefs COntrary to their defigns. They 
teaded it was inconſiſtent with the civil government, nd to 
admit it would be to admit a fort of commonwealth in the 
church which would aſpire to an independency on the ſtate, 
and beſides, the preſbyterian clergy were as much againd 
toleration as the epiicopal. This they proved by the exam: 
ple of Scotland, where under colour of religion and gol: 
neſs, the general :flemblies of the kirk pretended to inter: 
medagle in all important affurs of the ſtate, and not only to 
reſiſt the civil authority, but to be bound to it in conſcience 
on certain occaſions. Befides, if the biſhops had perſecuted 
thoſe who retuſed to conform to the church of England. 
the preſbyterizns, ſince they were fuperior, exerciſed no lb 
tyranny upon thoſe who would not ſubmit to their govern- 
ment. Thus the principles of the epiſcopalians and pretby- 
terians being directly contrary to thole of the independen's, 
theſe were equally enemies to both, and cqually lebou 
their ruin. To execute their defigns, they bad at 
joined with the prefbvterians, - on pretence of citabliſhiz 
preſbyterianiſm, but in reality to deſtroy the king. Aus 
when it was out of the king's power to hurt them, they le. 
boured to deſtroy the ſame preſbyterianiſm, for the cite 
ment of which, they had ſhewn more zeal than the prel) 
terians themſelves. 

Such were the views of the independents :- as for Croil- 
well's in particular, it cannot be ſaid when he began to cf 
the project of his advancement. He had ſpent the two nr 
years of this parliament in the houſe of commons as mein 
ber for the town of Cambridge, without being very renate 
able. Though he was above forty years old before he cv" 
cited the profeſſion of arms, he ſuddenly grew {o ebe, 
and ſhewed ſuch undaunted courage in all the actions Wett 
he was preſent, that he was ſoon made lieutenant- gener! ® 
the army, commanded by fir Thomas Fairfax. It can hard! 
be doubted, that fince the battle of Naſeby, where he acquires 


4 


ſays from the lord Clarendon, that the debate laſted ſome days. 
+ Upon pain of High-treaſon. See Ruſhworth, tom. VII. p. 953 _ 
t Tt was prepared by colonel Nathanael Fiennes. Ludlow, tom. I. J. 75" 
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| ehh laurels, he had begun to think of raifing himſelf higher, 


hat! dare not affirm, he then thought of what he afterwards 
\-compliſhed. I ſhould rather believe, he had only ſome 
4 neral VIEWS, and was led by the events an ſituation of 
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urs to form more ambitious projects *. 
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| come now to the preſhyterians. The war was ended 
o the king's diſadvantage : but he was ſtill alive though a 
iloner, and had ſeveral children. It was the general ſenſe 
'f the nation, or at leaſt of thoſe who were not blinded by 
a ſpirit of party, that the King ſhould be reſtored, but upon 


ch terms however as ſhould hinder the conſtitution of the 
IHE 


overnment from being liable to the ſame danger as before 
This parliament. It can't be doubted, this was the ſenti— 


ment of all honell Engliſhmen, when it is conſidered, that 
«ven thoſe who had nothing leis in view than the King's re- 
lablichmeut, did however publicly declare, they defired 
it, for fear tac contrary opinion ſhould deprive them of the 
people's favour, which was abtolutely necetlury tor them, 
This appears in all the papers publiſhed lince the beginning 
of the war and the king's impriſonment. And indeed, no- 
thing was more juſt and reaſonable, The nation's intereſt 
did not require that royalty ſhould be abolithed, or the King 
reduced ſo low as to be diſabled to execute the laws and 
protect his lubjects. But the intereſt of the independents 
required the fir ſt ot theſe two things, and that of the pret- 
byterians, the ſecond. Flerein conſiſted the difficulty of the 
king's reſtoration. Ele was very willing to conſent, that the 
ordering of the militia, and the nomination to the great 
ollices, ſhould be left to both houtes of parliament for ſome 
ume. This was ſufficicnt for the intereſt of the nation in 
genetal, ſince the people would have been treed from their 
ſeats, with reſpect to the government for the future, II 
the preſbyterians had only intended the good of the publ:c, 
they would doubtlets, have been fatished with the king's 
offers. But they had another intereſt, no leſs dear to them, 
nd which diſtivguiſhed their party from the reſt of the 
nation, namely, the abolition of epiſcopal government, 
which was their greateſt concern, Nay, very likely, if they 
had applied themſelves at firſt to procure the good of the 
nation, by endeavouring to humble the regal power, it was 
only to effect the mo.e ecafily their lecret deſigns, to change 
the government of the church. At the juncture 1 : 


CY CH 


un 
ſpeaking of, they had not altered their projects. They 
knew how Zzcalous the king was tor epilcopal government, 
and how averle to the preſbyterian. They could not there— 
fore, without running the hazard of loſing the fruit of their 
Jabours, leave their pretenſions undecided, and their affairs 
in ſuch a ſtate, that it ſhould be in the king's power to de- 
moliſh what they had raiſed, and the King refuſed to give 
them any aſſurance in that reſpect. Oa the contrary, he 
plainly intimated, it was with reluctance that he granted 
them any thing, and even for a very ſhort time. Beſides, 
they had no confidence in his promiſes. | 

But on the other hand, they had other enemies who were 
no leſs formidable. Theſe were the independents, who had 
great advantages over them: 1. They had the King's perſon 
12 their power. 2. They were ſupported by the army now 
at the gates of London. 3. The army directed, in great 
meaſure, the determinations of the parliament. Thus, the 
pretoyterians were exttemely embarrafled, ſince, whichſoever 
of the two parties, the royal or the independent, prevailed, 
their ruin was inevitable. Mean while, as the danger from 
tne independents was the moſt imminent, as ſoon as they 
were informed of the refolution taken by the Scots to ſend 
an army to the king's relief, they thought fit to ſuſpend their 
Juariel with the King, and join their endeavours with thoſe 
vt the Scots, to deliver him from the independents. Not 
that they intended to reſtore him without terms: nothing 
was tarther from their thought. But they hoped, with the 
alüſtance of the Scots and the royal party, to deſtroy the 
ncependents and army, and that then the parliament would 
ve pertectly free. In that caſe they flattered themſelves 
that their party would be ſufficiently powerful in both houſes, 
'9 require of the king ſuch conditions as they ſhould think 
proper for their deſigns. That is to ſay, they pretended to 
I the King from the captivity in which he was held by the 
nependents, by means of his own friends, to put him un- 
der another, which would have been no lefs. grievous to 
Mm; in a word, to put him into the power of a parliament 
which he had always been oppoſed. Chimerical project, 
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„eme authors relate, that Cromwell privately ſtipulated with the king, 
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1 majeſty cloſed with the army's propoſals, Cromwell thould be made 
F 


"Ot Etlex, knight of the garter, firſt captain of the guards, and even ad- 
ech to the degree of vicir-general, as the lord Cromwell was, under 
"uy VIH. But the king, who. would do nothing without the advice 
Nunber 118. 
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it ever there was one! It muſt be obſcrved, the vrefbvte- 
rians no longer prevailing in the parliament, lince- the 6th 
of Auguſt, their principal ſtrength lay in the afliftance they 
could. expect from the city, and the generals, ofticers and 
loldiers, who wcre caſhiered by the new model, and very 
ready to act aguinit thoſe who had robbed thenr of the fruit 
of their labours, 

The Scots had the fume intereſts and views with regard 
to tac King. "I'hey knew, the King confidered the {avours 
he had granted them, as extorted at a time when he could 
not deny them without great inconvenienc. s. 
hand, they had not confidence enough in him, to bulteve he 
would be punctual to his pProm:{ics, in Caſe he remountcd 
the throne of England with all his prerogatives. It was their 
interett theretore to hinder the king trom becoming too 
powertul in England, and this induced them to afift 
the parliament. But as for the inde end.: nts, Scotland does 
not icem to have been ſo much concerned o OP}! 
periority they had acquired in England. Inc 
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On the other 
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have been more advan: igcous to Scutland 
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| | indepen— 
vents had gained the advantage, it does not appear what 
milchier coutd thence accrue to the Scots, fince they were 
nO lels lecurcead ron the King“ Dorer, NM 1:1 hc Walls Ti he 
hands of the ind: bendents than when he was in tho of the 
preibyterians, © The refolutions of the Scots to 104 the king 
can be aleribed but to one, or perhaps all, of theſe ca ſes 
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ger, that tho 
the Scots, by their union with them, ſhould deſtroy the 
independent party and their ſupporters the army, this ad- 
Vantage would cin more to the benefit of the King than of 
the pretbyterians. At leatt, it cannot be denied, that by 
uniting wita the Toyalilts, they would, though contrary to 
their intention, enable them ro hold, up their h 


| s, and by 
their own 


IUCCEHTS give neu Urength to their antient ene- 


mies. Theſe were retlections which occurred to many in 
SS: Aa rh int 44 ; ; p 
Scotland, Where the intended new war was far from being 
Ts . Loy * 3 121 1 1 ' 65 
univerialiy liked, The king's. party appeared very, active, 
which was a tign their hopes were not confined to the frees 
* * 1 . x 1 6 * 
ing of the king from the independents; in order to put him 
into the hands of the Pretbyterians. Tue commifioners had 
ſigned the treaty of the Iſle of Wight, without being autho— 
* 5 1 2 a 1 oy WY 5 ug 
rized by Lac Pars! unent of Scotland and the execution OL 
that treaty, on the. part of the Scots, was entircly founded 
* . — * 5 * * 
upon the hopes the commilkoners had given the king, of 
. . 8 ; 4 C 2? : OY 
cauling it to be ratifed, But they had Lventured to impart 
it only to a few friends, and ſome le ing prefbvterians of 


England, Knowing 1t contained not the 
preſbyterians defired. It may th 
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Whole ot 
| refore be 
was 
in general, as will plainly apycar in the ſequel, 
The defign of the rovalitts was not, as I faid, to deliver 
the king our of the hands of the independents m order to 
leave him at the mercy of the pretbyterians. They kvew, 
that when the parliament ſhould be enwuroly tree, the King's 
condition would not be much better. Aud therefore, in 
jointly labouring with the preſbyterians and Scots, their aim 
was to reſtore the king to his for aer ſtate, without ſubject— 
ing him to the terms already piopoſed. Indeed were 
among them ſome who would not huve . rupted to content 
to a toleration of the preſbyterian religion, rather than ha— 
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of his queen, writ her word, „ That though be abend tothe army's 
propofals, it by atlenting to them he could procute 5 i would be cater 
then to take off Cromwell, than now be was the bond or governed the 
army.“ This letter was intercepted. by Cromwell, who tweupon reſolved 
to ruin the king. R. Cooke, p. 323. Lite of Cionryc! p-. "I; 
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zard the king's reſtoration. Nay, ſome there were who, 
had they been conſulted, would have adviſed the king to 
ſubmit to a change introduced againſt his conſent. Though 
they were perſuaded that epiſcopal was more perfect than 
preſbyterian government, they did not think the difference 
between them material enough, to hinder the fincere union 
of the two parties, which they conſidered as the fole means 
of reſtoring the king to his rights. And this was what ſome 
had propoſed to the king, before he withdrew to the Scotch 
army. The queen and the court of France were of this 
opinion: but the king was not. He was fo pofletled with 
the neceſſity of epiſcopacy, that nothing could move him. 
Unfortunately for him, he had none about him but men, 
who, like him, believed epiſcopacy fo eflential to feligion, 
that without biſhops neither the ordination ot min:tters, nor 
conſequently the adminiſtration of the ſacraments, could be 
valid. It muſt not therefore be thought flrange, that the 
king had great ſcruples upon this point, ftince, according to 
his principles, he could not. confider the preſbyterians as 
members of the chtiſtian-church. For how could they be 
chriſtians, if their baptiſm was invalid? It can ot be denied, 
this was the opinion of the court and of many church oi— 
England men. If therefore the roya'ifls bad tully Known 
the contents of the Iſle of Wight treaty, very likely, their 
zeal for the king's ſervice would have cooled. It has been 
remembered, how much it difpleaſed the carl of Cl:irendon, 
It is very eaſy to conceive, that men of ſuch ſentiments did 
not mean to labour for the intereſt of the preſbvterians 
What therefore could be expected from the union of ihe 
royaliſts with the preſby'eriins and Scots, fince they all acted 
with different or rather o7»poſite views, and, though their 
common deſign had ſucceeded, they muſt have therefore 
diſunited, and begun a new war? 

As to the king's particular views, they can only be con- 
jectured. He was like a man that is drowning, and catches 
at whatever he thinks able to tave him, or at leaſt retard his 
fate. His accepting the ſervice of the Scots and pr: ſbyic- 
rians of England, was not becaute he expected much from 
their condeſcenſion. He had too often experienced their 
injuſtice to him, to imagine they would lertouſly think of 
reſtoring him, without impoſing upon him 1nto;crable terms. 
But as neceſſity obliged them to offer him then afsiſtance, fo 
neceſsity forced him to accept it, if not in expectation of 
obtaining his defires, at leaſt in hopes of delay ing his ruin as 
long as posible. For he was told, and by one that was pre- 
lent, that in 2 council of officers at Windſor, it was moved 
to take away his lite. He hopeil, very likely, by the aid of 
the Scotch and Engliſh preſbyterians, fo to ſtrengthen his 
own party, that they would be in condition to act alone, 
when once the independent army was diſperſed, and by that 
means he might be treed and enabled to make a peace upon 
more tole:able terms than thoſe hitherto offered, Thus by 
a ſtrange blindneſs, the King pretended to uſe the Scots and 
pretbyrer:ans to recover his rights, and theſe pretended to 
make the king and his party {ublervient to their own deſigns. 
The king might have another view in ſetting the preſbyte— 
r1ans and independents at variance, namely, that the 58 65 
party would join with him without terms, rather than ſce 
their enemies triumph. 

The parliament conſiſted of preſbyterians and indepen— 
dents, and, notwithſtanding the efforts of Cromwell and his 
party, the preſbyterians were ſtill the majority. But this 
party was conſiderably weakened by the abſence of eleven of 
their chief members driven from the houſe of commons by 
the army. From that time, the ſame vigour as formerly, no 
more appeared in that houſe, becauſe it was not directed as 
before the excluſion of theſe members. B-fides, this exam- 
ple deterred the boldeſt preſbyterians. So, the independents 
were maſters; and though the parliament was pretbyterian 
as to number, they acted however like independents, be- 
cauſe they could not do otherwiſe. As the army was near 
London, Cromwell had opportunity to be conſtantly in the 
houſe, where his preſence alone made the balance incline 
to which fide he pleaſed, in the debates where his party was 
concerned, The lords were under no leſs conſtraint than 
the commons, nor leſs expoſed to the violence of the army, 
which had cauſed ſeven pcers to be impeached by the com- 
mons of high-treaſon, under colour of their being concerned 
in the tumult of the 26th of July. The tranſactions there- 
fore of both houſes, from the 6th of Auguſt 1647, and till 
June 1648, are to be conſidered as directed by the army, 
that is, by the leading independents. It may be imagined, 
the preibyterian members were extremely troubled to be 


” Be was become a lord upon the death of his father, who died of a gan- 
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forced, notwithſtanding their majority in both houſes, t % 
things manifeſtly tending to the deſtruction of their pa, 
But there was no remedy but patience, till time fhg,j; 
afford ſome opportunity to free themſelves from this ſlayy, 
This opportunity was of courſe to offer itſelf the next ſpji, 
Though the Scotch commiſſioners had not thought pros, 
to impart to the leading preſbyterians the particulars of the 
treaty with the king, they had however intimated to thy 
that they were going to endeavour to raiſe an army in Sc. 
land, to free England from the ' yoke of the independe»:; 
and that the king's party was to join with them, or at leg 
favour their progreſs, by inſurrections in ſeveral parts of th. 
kingdom. So the preſbyterian members 1mpatiently . 
pected the happy time, when the army would be indiſyy, 
ſably obliged to remove from London, to oppoſe ſo mar 
enemies, particularly in the north. They reſolved there. 
fore to be ready to act in the parliament at ſo favouralle ; 
juncture, an in the mean while to give no offence, for {« 
ot being prevented by the army, who carefully watched a 
their proceedings. This diſhmulation was neceſſary, be. 
cauſe otherwiſe they ran the riſk of being ruined to no pur: 
pole, and of diſabling themſelves to ſupport their friends og 
occaſion, 

It remains to ſpeak of the city of London, which was 90 
leſs concerned in what paff-d, than the reſt of the Kingdom, 
and could be ot great ſerviee to the party they eſpouſed. Ji 
th's great city were men of all ſects and parties; but in oz. 
nei 41, it was preſbyterian, and the common- council was c 
the ſame party. The army had done what lay in their 
power to leſſen the number of their adverſaries in that com. 
cil, by cauſing the Jord-mayor, ſome aldermen, and feveral 
common-council-men, to be acculed and impriſoned, tor the 
tumult of the 26th of July: but however, the preſbvreria 
party was. {t]I ſuperior in number. In expectation of th, 
opportunity to declare openly againſt the army and the inde- 
p:'Jents, the pr: {byterian party 10 managed, that great dit. 
ficult es conſtantly occurred, when it was propoſed to advance 
money for the army. The city itſelt was very moch in 
arrears, with reſpect to the ſums laid upon them for the 
pay nent of the troops. They did not want excuſcs to delay 
theſe arrears : but the tru2 reaſon was, they thereby obliod 
the army to take free quarters, which made the people wih 
to be rid of them. The expectation of the revolutions, 
which the entrance of the Scots into the Kingdom might pro- 
duce, cauſed the magiſtrates of London to continue the fame 
conduct, being ready to do, on all occaſions, Whatever was 
in their power to be revenged of the army. 

I ſhould willingly add ſomething concerning the character 
of the lord Fairfax “, general of the army, and the ends he 
might propoſe to himſelf; but own, I have met with little 
intormation. He was preſbyterian, and yet ſuffered him- 
ſelſ to be. guided by Cromwell, the head of the independents, 
What can be faid in his favour, 1s, that he kept the com- 
mind of the army to avoid a greater milchief, for fear, if he 
reigned his commiſſion, it ſhould be given to Cromwell, as 
it would certainly have been. 

I thought it neceſſary, before I proceed to the great revo- 
lution in 1648, to ſhew the views and intereſts of the prin- 
cipal actors, believing this digreſſion would conduce very 
much to the underſtanding of what will hereafter be fac. 

Since the two houſes had refolved to preſent no more 
addreſſes to the king, nor receive any meſſages from him, 
there ſeemed to be a ſtrict union between the parliament and 
army. The council of war had conſented, that all the 1u- 
pernumerary forces, not upon the preſent eſtabliſhment, 
ſhould be diſbanded, The parliament, on their part, gave 
the army ſufficient ſecurity for their arrears, and publiſt.d 1 
declaration, containing the reaſons why the army ougit to 
be continued, though the war was over. In ſhort, the 
army deſiſted from their pretenſion, to meddle with affairs 
of ſtate, and left the parliament free to ſettle the government 
as they ſhould think fit. Thus the vote for no more ad 
dreſſes ſeemed to produce ſuch an union between the path: 
ment and army, that they appeared to have the ſame viens 
and intereſts, though hitherto they had been jealous of caca 
other. This clearly ſhews what were the defigns of the 
army, with regard to the king. As for the parliament, 
though the independent members were devoted to the 2) 
it is certain the reſt, who were the majority, only diſtem— 
bled their ſentiments. Mean while, the independents, who 


met with no more oppoſition in- the two houſes, being will- 


ing to be ill more aflured of the parliament, cauſed it te be 
ordered, that the general ſhould be deſired to take cafe and 


grene in his foot, March the 13th, this year. Ruſhworth, Tom. VII. p. 197 
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the partiatnent, Purſuant to this requeſt, the general 
a tegiment of foot to Whitehall, and another of horie to 
M J 


b. eule, where the king's ſtables ſtood. This was to 
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o ter the [Londoners from thinking again of uſing violence 
do the two houles. 


Though the Scotch commiſſioners departed not from Lon- 
gen till the 24th of January, they had however, by their 
my promoted their affairs, as ſoon as their treaty with 
the King Was ſigned, fo that it was now reſolved at Edin- 
wroh, the committee ot eſtates ſhould meet the 6th ot 
Februny, and the parliament the 1oth of March. This 
reſolution was taken, notwithſtanding the marquis of Ar- 
o\ 16's oppoſition, who, though preſbyterian as to religion, 
s of the ſame principles with the independents as to the 
corernment of the ſtate, and had contracted a faſt friendſhip 
With Cromwell and Vanc. Burt, though he ruled in great 
mcaſure the rigid preibyterians, that is, thole who would 
not depart from one ſingle point of the covenant, the com- 
bination was ſo ſtrontz, that it was not only retolved to call 
a parliament, but that alſo the elections of the members 
were agrecable lor the moſt part to the withes of thoſe who 
ute for levying an army. The parliament of England, 
«rather the independent party, by whom the two houſes 
were directed, doubted not that the aim of choſe who had 
ocured this reſolution, was to ſupport the preſbyterians of 
Voland who were upon the brink of ruin. Wheretore they 
--olved to fend commilhoners to Scotland*, as well to en- 
deavrour to content the Scots, as to oblerve what ſhould 
pats in the pathiament, and try to ſtrengthen the party of 
thoſe who were againſt wat?, 

[1648] Ar the opening of the parliament of Scotland, 
fludicd ſpeeches were made by ſcycral of the members, to excite 
the people egainft the Fngliſh, They repreſented, that the 
army of England kept the king in captivity, and the parlia— 
ment in ſuch ſubjection, that nothing was done but what 
the army pleated, That contrary to the tenor of the cove- 
rent between the two nations, the parliament had retuſed 
to debate with the Scotch commiſſioners the propoſitions 
ſeat to the king for peace, and rejected their proteſtation, as 
if Scotland hid no intereſt in the king: that they had in 
ality depoſcd the king by diveſting him of all his preroga- 
tives, by voting he ſhould be no more addreffed, and by 
hindering the Scots from having acceſs to his perſon, though 
he was as much king of Scotland, as king of England: 
that it was a manifeſt breach of the rights of the Scots, and 
of the covenant between the two kingdoms, and that Scot- 
ind ought to reſent this affront, or reſolve to become ſub- 
ject to England: that for theſe reaſons, their advice was, 
that ſpeedy means might be deviſed to ſend an army into 
England, which ſhould no ſooner enter that Kingdom, but 
all the Engliſh, except the army, would join with them, 
and by that ſneans the parliament being reſtored to freedom, 
would re-unite with Scotland, and the covenant be punctu- 
ally obſerved. 

The parliament thought not proper to take this important 
motion fo ſpecdily into conſideration. But to facilitate the 
execution of what had been reſolved before their meeting, a 
committee of twenty-four members were appoirfted, with 
over to provide for the ſafety of the kingdom, in caſe it 
tould be in danger. For this reaſon, they were called the 
committee of danger,” in which care was taken, that the 
rumber of thoſe who were for war, ſhould be ſuperior 
o thoſe of the contrary party, and to make duke Hamilton 
endegnt. 

25 nis committee having examined the ſtate of the Kking- 
dm, found it to be in danger, and that it was neceſſary to 
lacan army of forty thoutand men, to put it in a poſture 
| delence. It was not poſſible for the marquis of Argyle, 
no was of the cominittee, to prevent that reſolution. But 
found means to actuate the commiſſioners of the genera!- 
nuly of the kirk, who ſome days after preſented to the 
perliament certain demands, proper to prolong the affair. 
dhe parliament anſwered theſe demands, and the commiſ— 
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bis replied, As this affair will be better underſtood, by 


ng the demands, anſwers, and replies, I think it 
«Clary not to divide them. This will be of uſe, as it 
"overs the obſtacles which occurred in Scotland, to the 
g of the army that was to act in England. Herein 
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oe Scotland afſumed to themſelves, fince their commiſ- 
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ſioners thought they had a right to oppoſe the parliament to 
their face. 

*© 1, DEMAND. That the grounds and cauſes of under- 
taking a war may be cleared to be ſo juſt, as that all who are 
well-attected, may be ſatisſicd in the lawfulneſs and the ne— 
ceſſity of the engagement, and that nothing be acted in 
reterence to a war, before the lawfulneſs of the war, and the 
ſtate of the queſtion, be agreed upon. 

ANSWER. The eſtates declare, That the grounds and cauſes 
of undertaking of war, ſhall be cleared to be ſo juſt, as that 
all who are well-aftected may be ſatisficd in the lawtfulneſs 
and neceſſity of the engagement. 

** Reply. They conceive, that notwithſtanding any 
thing expreſſed in their lordſhip's anſwer, there may be an 
acting in reference to war, before the lawfulneſs of the war 
and the ſtate of the queſtion be agreed upon, which is the 
very thing they delirc to be avoided. 

* 2. Demand. That as the breaches of the covenant, 
by the prevalent party of the ſectaries in England are evident, 
ſo we deſire and hope, that, according to the treaty, it may 
be condeſcended upon, and declared by the parliament, 
what arc thoſe breaches which they take to be a ground of 
war, and that reparation thereof may be fought. 

Aniwer. They think it fit that the breaches of the cove- 
nant and treaties be preſented; and the ſecking of reparation, 
and the beſt time and manner thercof, conſidered. 

* Reply. They neither find any breach of peace between 
the kingdoms, which may be a ground of war, nor any poſi- 
tive reſolution of parliament to ſeek reparation. 

„ 3- Demand. That there may be no ſuch quarrel or 
ground of the war, as may break the union between the two 
kingdoms, or may diſcourage or diſoblige the preſbyterian- 
party in England, who continue firm in adhcring to the 
league and covenant, 

Anſwer. They declare, that this kingdom will be ſo far 
from making any war againſt the kingdom of England, that 
any engagement they thall enter into, ſhall be for ftrengthening 
the union between thefe two kingdoms, and for encouraging 
the pretbyterians, and well-affected in England. 

* Reply. Inſtead of that clauſe of the deſire, The preſ- 
byterian-party in England, who continue firm in adhering to 
the league and covenant ; change of exprethon in the anſwer 
is, the preſbyterians, and well- affected in England, which 
may intimate, that there are ſome well- affected in England, 
which are not of the preſbyterian- party, nor do adhere to 


the league and covenant. 


* 4+ Demand. That if the popiſh, prelatical, or ma- 
lignant party ſhall again 1iſe in arms, this nation and their 
armies may be ſo far from joining or aſlociating with them, that 
on the contrary, they may oppoſe them, and endeavour to 
luppreſs them, as enemies to this cauſe and government upon 
the one hand, as well as ſectaries on the other. 

Anſwer. They agree to the ſubſtance and matter thereof; 
and remit to thoſe who are to be upon the conference for ſtat- 
ing the queſtion to explain the ſame. 

** Reply. For not joining with the popiſh, prelatical, or 
malignant party, we cannot conceive wherein it needs expla— 
nation, unleſs there may be now more favourable and friendly 


intentions towards malignants than formerly. 
4 - 


5. Demand. Seeing your lordſhips undertakings ſhould 
be in the firſt place for religion; we defire, that his majeſty's 
late conceſſions and offers concerning religion (as they have 
been by the church, ſo may be by the parliament) declared 
unſatisfactory ; whereby your lordſhips may give further 
evidence of the reality of your intentions for the good and 
ſafety of religion. 

Anſwer. They declare, that upon the agreement on the 
whole matter and ſtate of the queſtion, they will declare his 
majeſty's conceſſions concerning religion, not to be ſatisfac- 
tory. 

„Reply. His Majeſty's conceſſions being ſo prejudicial to 
the cauſe and covenant, they deſire the parliament to declare 
againſt them both pofitively, without any condition, and 
preſently without delay, 

% 6. Demand. That your lordſhips may be pleaſed not 
to fix and ſettle upon any ſuch ſtate of the queſtion, as doth 
not contain ſecurity and affurance to be had from his ma- 
jeſty, by his ſolemn oath, under his hand and feal, that 
he ſhall. for himſclt and his ſucceflors, conſent and agree 
to acts of parliaments, enjoining the league and covenant, 


They promiſed, among other things, to pay the remaining 200,000]. 
due to the Scots, and, till it was paid, to allow them 81, per cent. intereſt, 
Idem. p. 1019, 
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and fully eſtabliſhing preſbyterial-government, directory of 
worſhip, and confeſtion of faith, in all his majeſty's domi- 
nions; and that his majeſty ſhall never make any oppoſition 
to any of theſe, or endeavour any change thereof; and that 
this ſecurity be had from his majeſty before his reſtitution to 
the exerciſe of his royal power; which we defire for no other 
end, but becauſe we cannot ſce how religion (which has been, 
and we truſt ſhall be, the principal end ot all the undertakings 
of this nation) can be otherwiſe ſecured ; but that without 
this ſecurity it ſhall be left in very great hazard.“ 

Anſwer. * That fince religion hath been, and they truſt 
ever ſhall be, the principal end of all their undertakings ; ſo 
they will be careful, that the preſent queſtion to be ſtated 
ſhall contain ſecurity and aſſurance from his majeſty, by his 
folemn oath under his hand and ſeal, that he ſhall for himſelf, 
and for his ſucceflors, give his royal conſent to pals acts of 
parliament, enjoining the league and covenant, eſtabliſhed by 
preſbyterial-government, the directory of worſhip, and con- 
feſlon of faith, in all his majeſty's dominions ; and that his 
majeſty ſhall never make oppoſition to any of theſe, or en- 
deavour any change thereof.” 

Reply. “As there is much ſaid in the firſt part, for ſecu- 
rity of religion to be had from his majeſty; ſo that clauſe, 
viz. That this ſecurity be had from his majeſty, before his 
reſtitution to the exerciſe of his royal power is laid afide, and 
they are left unſatisficd in that which is the main of that 
deſire.“ 

7. Demand. That the ſame end in ſecuring religion 
which is profeſſed to be the principal cauſe of engagement, 
and for ſecuring all other ends of the covenant, ſuch perions 
only may be entruſted by your lordſhips to be of your com- 
mittees and armies, as have given conſlant proof of their in— 
tegrity and falthfulneſs in this cauſe, and againſt whom there 
is no juſt exception or jealouly, that ſo we may the more 
confidently encourage our flocks and congregations to follow 
the cguſe of God in their hands, and not to doubt of the fide- 
lity of thoſe, who ſha!l be cntruſted by your lordſhips.” _ 

Anſwer. That they will be careful that none ſhall be em- 
ploycd in the command of their armics, nor in their com- 
mittecs, but ſuch as arc of Known integrity and affection to 
the cauic, and againſt whom there is no jult cauſe of ex- 
ception. 

Reply, “ Concerning ſuch as are to be entruſted in armics 
and committees, doth admit of ſome of the qualifications ex- 
preſſed in the deſire, viz, Such as have given conſtant proof 
of their integrity and faithfulneſs in this cauſe, and againſt 
whom there was no juſt cauſe of jealouſy, that fo we may the 
more conſidently encourage our flocks to follow the caule of 
God in their hands, and not doubt of their fidelity. 


8. Demand. That there be no engagement without a 
ſolemn oarh, wherein the church may have the ſame intereſt 
which they had in the folemn league and covenant, the cauſe 
being the ſame.” 

Anſwer. * They declare, that to the grounds of their en— 
gagements and undertaking an oath ſhall be ſubjoined, whercin 
both in the traming of it, and otherwiſe, the church ſhall 
have their due intereſt. And the eſtates of parliament defire 
the commiſhoners of the church to appoint ſome of their 
number, to meet with ſuch of the committee of parliament of 
twenty-four, as ſhall be appointed by the ſame committee, 
tor the conference and ſtating of the queſtion, for agreeing 
upon the grounds of an engagement, and drawing up ſuch a 
Rate of a queſtion, as may unite this nation in an unanimous 
undertaking of ſuch duties as are requiſite for the reformation 
and defence of religion, the ſafety, honour, and happineſs of 
the King and his poſterity, and the good of this kingdom.” 

„ Reply. Inftead of that clear expreſſion uſed, namely, 
That the kirk may have the fame intereſt in any oath for a 
new engagement which they had in the ſolemn league and 
covenant, they find this doubtful and uncertain expreſſion, 
That both in the framing the oath and otherwiſe, the kirk 

Mall have their due intereſts. 

And upon thele and the like conſiderations, they con- 
ccive that their defices, unto which they ſtill adhere as juſt 
aud neceſſary, are not ſatisfied by their lordſhips anſwer.” 

The oppoſition of the kirk commiſſioners was not the only 
Rorm the retolution of levying an army drew upon the com- 
mittee of danger. Eighteen lords and forty other members 
of parliament entered a ſolemn proteſt againſt this vote, 
alfirming, the committee had exceeded their power, which 
they did not in any manner conſent to give them. There 
were moreover two other difficulties to ſurmount, before the 

? Burnet ſays, he was 


much againſt 
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parliament could poſitively order the levying an army. 
firſt related to the general, who was to have the co: 
Naturally this poſt belonged to general Lefly n+ 
Newark, who had commanded the laſt army, an! 9 
there was no occaſion to complain. But he was not {+ «. 
their purpoſe who were for a war. That party's ſchon, 
to make duke Hamilton general, becauſe he had privy 
clared for the king, and it was conceived he would ben 
proper than Leſly, to unite the royal party in Englany 
the army of Scotland. This dithcvlty was at length 1 
Leſly being artfully prevailed with to quit his pre 
under colour of age and infirmities. Which dons, 4. 
Hamilton had no other rival =, | ; 
The ſecond difficulty was much more confideral;)-, 
fore the Scotch commiſſioners left London, they hog {ot 
mated to ſeveral officers, and others of the king's party, . 
when the Scotch army ſhould enter England, they {i 
be welcome to the Scots, and with them make but one 5 
and party, for the deliverance of the bing out of the hg. 
of the independents. They had given the ſame aflut 
to Sir Marmaduke Langdale, and Sir Philip Muſgrave, wn; 
by that induced them to promiſe to ſcize Berwick and Carl lle. 
Upon theſe hopes a great number ot roval:fls rengir 
Edinburgh, to join with the Scots, or be en ployed in th 
army. Moreover, a troop of horſe communded by c 
Wogan, which was to have been difbanded, kad retired 
Scotland, to join the forces of that kingdom ; an 
by the junction of ſeveral horſe deferters, wa 
hundred ſtrong. Duke Hamilton had put Lanedal 


' 
: 


Muſgrave in hopes, that when the Sco e ran maul! 
in England, there would be no more {uid of the cox 
and the royalifts might join with them and w! | 
body. But it was not in the power of that who | 
promiies to perform them. "The marguis of Awe, 
rigid preibyterians ſtrongly repreſented, boti in pable 


- . ? 
* 424 1111 
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5 
private, “ That under colour of actin | 
pendents in England, the royaliſts, that is, the mor! 
mies of Scotland and of all preſbyterians, were gang 
effectually reſtored, That this was the d:fgn of tho! 
were ſo eager for a war, might caſily be perecived, 
the activity of ſuch Scots as had never keartilv adhere 


| 
Ow 
* 


covenant, and by the extraordinary concourle of roy alis im 


Scotland. That even men were ſent for to Ediaburgh, 
were moſt attached to the king's party, and moſt invete. 
againſt the covenant, ſuch as Langdale, Muſgrave, Glewh 
Fleming, and others, who daily conferred w.th their irivnds 


whereof the parliament of England had compiained fo no pur- 


poie. That the junction with the king's party con!iftin 
papiſts, epifcopalians, and other difaflected perſons, . 
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more mani it OTC:1C h 01 th Covenant, than vV nat CE n: bots 


were charged with. That, in ſhort, by theſe procccdi 
the coycnant, which was the batis and foundation of 
union betwixt the two nations, would be deftroved, vi 
was pretended to raiſe an army to ſupport it, and even 
there was no other pretence to carry the war into Eaggland. 
Thele repreſentations joined to the endeavours of the | 
ment of England's commiſſioners, who ſpared neither! 


tations nor money to ſecond them, made fuch inpretiion on 


the people, that the parliament could not help ordert 
thoſe who had not taken, or ſhould refuſe to rake, the cv! 
nant, ſhould not be received into the army, or joined 

at their entrance into England. After this declarat: 
ſeemed to be out of duke Hamilton's power to pci form u 
he had promiſed the royaliſts. Bur he found nieaus ges. 
in ſome mcaſure this order when he came into England, 
will hereafter appear. 

Thele and other obſtaclcs, daily raiſed by the margu 
Argyle and the rigid clergy, were the realon the part! 
could not be fo ſpeedy as the authors of the project hat 
pected, As the people of Scotland were ſtrons!y ; 
in favour of the covenant and union with the Engliſh pr. 


} 


* 
* 
\ 


terians, the parliament was obliged to publiſh a declzraticn 
But the contrary party pie: 


to ſarisfy them upon that head. | 
tended there was no fincerity in a declaration full of an! 


guous expreſſions, which diſcovered the ill defigns of 119 
who were for a war. So, though the party who had called 
the raiſing of forces to be ordered, was ſuperior in ihe . 


lament, no ſoldiers could be levied till the middle of , 


and the army was not ready till the beginning of july, thoug) 
the Scotch commiſſioners had aſſured it ſhould be in conditil! 


to act by the beginning of May. Moreover this army, . 
was to conſiſt of forty thouſand men, was not above 
that number, even after the junction of the Engliſh tr99,* 


t# > 


accepting that employment. Mem, p. 338. 
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gut before I ſpeak of the ſucceſs of theſe mighty preparations, 
1 will be proper to ſee what paſſed in Engiand. 

Wales was the place where the firſt ſcene was opened. In 
that country Were three colonels, namely, Langhorn, Powel, 
and Poyer, who had faithfully ſerved the parliament during 
the war, but unhappily found themſelves by the new eſtab- 
liſnment, in the number of the tupernumaries who were to 
he diſbanded, with which they were extremely diflatisfied, 
Having communicated their diſcontents to cach other, they 
reſolved all three to declare tor the king, as ſoon as the Scotch 
army Jhould enter the Kingdom, Langhorn even ſent a confi— 
wont to Paris, to acquaint the queen and prince of Wales with 
this deſign, drfiring a commithon, with ſupjilics of money 
and ammunition. The commithon was readily granted, but 
te circumflances of the queen and prince, allowed them not 
to fend the defired ſupplies. Though theſe three officers had 
-cſolved not to declare before the Scots had entered England, 
ey were however obliged to it ſooner. Poyer, being go- 
vornor and mayor of Pembroke in South-Wales, ſaw colonel 
Fleming unexpectedly arrive with the geueral's commilſion to 
take the government of the caſtle. As this alteration could 
not but break the meaſures of the three colonels, Poyer re- 
&:{cd to obey, under colour it was unreaſonable to deprive 
him of his government, without paying him his arrears". 
The parliament was inflamed when they heard of this diſobe— 
dience, and declared Poyer a traytor, if he did not deliver 
the caſtle within four and twenty hours after the firſt ſummons. 
Pover contemned this ordinance, and even defeated Fleming, 
to whom ſome troops had been ſent to put him in poſſeſſion 
of Pembroke-caſtle. As the particulars of this affair are 
not abſolutely neceflary, I ſhall. content myſelt with ſay ing, 
that it became of greater conſequence than the parliament 
had imagined. Not only Langhorn and Powell joined with 
Poyer, but all South-Wales declared for the king, whilſt the 
lord Byron was labouring to draw North-Wales and the parts 
about Cheſter into a revolt. 

During theſe tranſactions in Wales, there were commo- 
tions in Kent no leſs dangerous to the army. 'The king had 
always many friends in that county, but the neighbourhood 
of London and the army kept them in awe. Mean time, 
ſome gentlemen of the country having carly information ot 
the dehign of the Scots, took care to ſow the eds of revolt, 
in hopes of producing fruit in due feafon. The diſpoſition of 
the pcople of Kent began to ſhow 1t(elf in a great riot at Can- 


terbury, the 25th of December 1647, about Keeping of 


Chriſttmas-day. The multitude wounded and abuſed the 
mayor and others of the magiſtrates, and at laſt the cry was, 
© For God, king Charles, and Kent.” The tumult being ap- 
peated, and ſome of the mutineers apprehended, the parlia— 
ment bad a mind to puniſh them with death. But they found 
ſo inaoy obſtacles, that it was May before they tent down a 
commiſhon to try them. The grand jury refyled to find the 
vil, to the great aſtoniſhment of the commilhoners. There 
were at that tiine commotions forming in the county, in which 
the grand jury were doubtleſs concerned, and that was the 
reafon of their not finding the bill againſt their accomplices. 
Though the directors of the affairs for the king had re- 
lolved to delay the Kentiſh inſurrection till the, army was 
warched againſt the Scots, it was not in their power to de- 
ter it ſo long. Roger L'Eſtrange, a Norfolkman *, being in 
Kent, at the houſe of Mr. Hales, a young gentleman who 
was heir to a great eſtate, perſuaded him to undertake ſome- 
ting in favour of the King, and to ſound the gentry-and 
pcople-of the country that trequented his houſe. Matters 
vere ſo ordered in the county, that about the middle of May, 
the people rote, took up arms, and owned Halcs for their 
general, in which they committed two very great errors. The 
urll, in putting themſelves under the conduct of an unexpe- 
nenecd young man without authority. The ſecond, in riſing 
betore the army was removed to ſome diſtance from London. 
As the general knew, the Scotch army was not yet ready, he 
ciached Cromwell with part of his forces to reduce the 
\Velſh to obedience, and then to march againſt the Scots at 
"wir entrance into England. For himſelf, he remained near 
ondon, as well to be ready to march againſt the Kentiſh— 
en, as to prevent the like inſurrection in London, which 
© artny dreaded of all things. Beſides that he had no in- 
ation, as it afterwards appeared, to act againſt the Scots. 
Ihe number of the wales contents in Kent being greatly 


' He inſiſted upon his own difburtements and arrears, and indemnity and 
„ tor lis fuldiers.  Ruſhworth, Lom. VII. p. 1034. His forces, with 
we Linghorn and Powell, made about eight thoutand, Manley, p. 175. 
N den taken priſoner by the parliament, in December 1644, for 
ng to betray Lynn in Norfolk to the king, and by a court-martial 

to die; but being kept in prifon till the end of the war, was ſet 
He atterwards trantlated Jolephus, writ the Obſcrvators, &c. 
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increaſed, they were headed by George Goring earl of Nor- 
wich, and Sir William Waller, and, in expectation that 
London would not fail to declare for them, advanced to- 
wards Black-Heath, Thea Fairfax ſpeedily paſſed the Thames 
with his army over London-bridge, to give them battle. The 
Londoners being too wile to declare at ſuch a juncture, the 
revolters thought fit to retire, ſome to Rocheſter, and others 
to Muiditone, General Fairfax attacked thele laſt fo vigo- 
rouſly, that he carried the town by ſtorm, flew many of them, 
and took a great number ef priſoners, At the firſt news of the 
defeat, thole at Rochelter quitted rhe city, and polted thetu— 
ſelves on Black-Heath, hoping {till that London would fend 
them alhſlance, or receive them into the city. Vile two 
refuges failing, and hearing Mmor cover, that a detachment of 
the army was approaching, they took to 1! 6hr, und were 
diſperſed ; however, a great many were made piitoncrs, Tha 
earl of Norwich found means to pats the Langs n 
wich in boats, with five or fix hundred men, an! 
friends in Ellex, who were upon the point of 
Kent, if Fairtax had not been ſo diligent, 

The county of Efſex was in the tame diſpoſition as Kent. 

here had been for ſome time in that county wen, who were 
carneſtly labouring to excite the people againſt the ariuy, and 
only waited an opportunity to appear openly, as ſoon as the 
army ſhould march to the north, not queſtioning but the ap- 
proach of the Scots would oblive them to it. O this num- 
ber was fir Charles Lucas, licutcranr-colonel Farr; fir Ber— 
nard Gaſcoign; and at the fame time, che lord Che one 
of the managers of the inſurrections, was Libouring tac lame 
thing in Hertfordſhire, Though the Kentith inſurrection 
had been unſucceſsful, the Etflex royalifts were not dil— 
couraged, They {till hoped, either that Lowion would da— 
clare tor the King, or the Scotch army make e great pro- 
greſs, that the army of England would not be able to with- 
ſtand fo many artacks from all quarters. For there was 
icarce a county, but what was to have ſome inlurrection, 
thoſe eſpecially, where the Eing's party prevailed during the 
war. So the parliament having lent a gengral pardon into 
Etlex, for ſuch as ſhould lay down their arms, moſt reſuſed 
it by the inſtances of fir Charles Lucas who was the 
active royaliſt in thoſe parts; 

The general remained in Kent no longer than was ne— 


ceſſary to raiſe the ſiege of Dover, undertaken by Waller, 
and quiet_the country, to which he granted very advanta- 
geous terms, conſidering their meſent circumſtances. This 
done, he repatled the Thames and marched into Elles 
where the number of the revolters was increaſed by ths 
junction of the tops hrought out of Hertfordchire by the 
lord Capel. Neverthclets, as they found themſelves unable 
to keep the fi-1d before a victorious as well as a ſtronger 
army, they refolved to retire to Colchefter. This was an 
open unlo: tified ton: but they tpeedily ciſt up ſuch works 
before the avenues, that they did not fear being ſtormed. 
Here they reſolved to defend themſelves, and wait. the even: 
of affairs in the other counties, and particularly in the north. 

The principal men who were in Colchetter, were the 
car! of Norwich, the lord Capel, tir George Leſlie, fir 
William Compton, fir Charles Lucas, fir Baru ird Gaicoion. 
lieutenant colonel Farr, and ſeveral other good officers, With 
a garriſon of three thouſand men, ail bent to ſell their lives 
dearly. This furniſhed the general with a reaſon, or pcr- 
haps. a pretence, not to attack the town in form, but to 
block it up, and reduce the beſieged by famine. I ſay, this 
might be a pretence : tor it ſeems, in ſuch a juncture, when 
all the kingdom was in a flame, and the Scotch army expect - 
ed every moment, it was not proper for the general to be 
employed in a blockade, which would probably laft ſome 
time, whilſt he left the reſt of the kingdom defenceleſs, and 
was in great danger from the city of London, But as he 
might have good reaſons to run no hazard, it is not my bu{t- 
neſs to cenſure his conduct. All that can be ſaid is, that his 
whole proceedings ſnewed his unwillingnets to fight with the 
Scots, though he always acted vigorouſly againſt the King's 
friends. May I ventuce to make one coniettur: 2 Fairt 
was a zealous preſbyterian, but hitherto had ſuffered him- 
felf to be guided, or rather deceived, by Cromwell. Per— 
haps having ditcovercd the artfices and il-deſigns of this 
friend, he would not have been ſorry to ſee Cromwell defcat— 
ed, in expectation that if he were flain, or loſt his renuta- 
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Clarendon, Tom. III. p. 104. Whitelock, p. 11, 1-1, 122. 

He was joined at Coggethall by fir Thomas H nys ood, with two thi 
ſand horſe and foot. Ruthworth, tom. VII. p. 1150. 

The fame that was heretofore general Goring, goveruor of Portfinout) 
and had been made carl of Norwich in 1644. R Apin. he lor eee 
ſays, He had no experience or knowledge in war, nor ki.cw how to exer- 
cile che oflice of general he had undertaken, Tom. III. p. 118, 
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tion, it would be eafier to make peace, which he found to 
be impracticable ſo long as Cromwell could oppoſe it. Ac- 
cording to this ſuppoſition, the blockade of Colcheſter en- 
abled the general to wait, without any hazard, the event of the 
war preparing in the north. However this be, he applied 
himſelf to the blockade, which began the roth of June, and 
laſted till Auguſt ©. : 

The revolted Kentiſhmen, as I ſaid, had twice advanced 
towards London, in hopes the city would declare for them. 
This hope was“ not altogether groundl fs. Beſides that the 
city was known to be very much diſpleaſed with the army, 
the common people had, in the beginning of April, ſhewn 
their readineſs for any undertaking. Some pertons playing 
and ſporting on a Sunday in Moorficlds in contempt ot the 
ord.nance of parliament, the conſtables of that quarter would 
have diſperſed them: but it was not in their power, | I'he 
ob{tinacy of the mob went ſo far, that a party of the trained- 
bands were forced to be ſent for. But before the party ar- 
rived, the number of the rioters was -grown fo great, that 
they fell upon and diſperſ-d the tra ned-bands, wounding 
and killing ſeveral. This ſucceſs ſo inflamed the tumulr, that 
the mob came from all quarters to join with the mutincets. 
Some ſeized Newgate and Ludgate; others went to the loi d- 
mayor's houſe, who ſeeing them coming, ran away to the 
Tower, whilſt others made towards Whitehall, but were 
repulſed by the regiment of horſe poſted in the Meuſe for a 
guard to the parliament. In the night the tumult ſtill in- 
creaſed ; the cry was every where, For God and king 
Charles.“ The general, who was then in London, with only 
the two regiments at Whitehall and the Meuſe, immediately 
called a council, where it was debated, whether they thould 
ftay ſor more forces, or attack the mutine-rs with thele two 
regiments. The laſt was judged the moſt adviſcable, whillt 
the ſeditious were yet acting with great confuſion, and had 
no leader to conduct them. They were therefore vigorouily 
attacked when they leaſt expected it, and thought themſelves 
maſters of the city, and though they made an obſlinate de- 
fence, were at length dilperſ-d. The part'ament-having re- 
ceived the circumſtances of this commotion, believed it to 
have been very dangerous, and ordered public thanks to be 
given to God in all the churches of London for its being 
happily appeaſed. When I ſay the parliament, [ mean the 
parliament ſtill directed by the independents, who dreaded 
noth ng ſo much as to fee London declare againſt the army. 
But as the army was not yet removed, the mag ſtrates were 
too wile to declare ſo unſcaſonably. 

[ have already mentioned two of the projects againſt the 
army; the inſurrection in Wales, which Kept Cromwell em- 
ployed till the beginning of July; and that of Kent, which 
by too great a precipitation, milcarried ; and laſtly, of the 
tumult in London, which probably had been raifed by ſome 
raſh and inconfiderate royalifſts, who Knew nothing of the 
projects that were formed. I muſt now ſpeak ot ſome others 
which were executed about the fame time, that 1s, whilſt 
preparations were making in Scotland to ſend an army into 
England; and which were attended with no better ſucceſs. 

The firſt was the duke of York's eſcape, the king's ſecond 
ſon, from St. James's palace, where 'he was under the earl 
of Northumberland's cuſtody, and his retreat into Holland, to 
his liſter the princeſs of Orange. Thus to have his two eldeſt 
ſons out of the power of his enemies was no ſmall advantage 
and ſatisfaEtion to the king *. 

Some days after, Langdale poſſeſſed himſelf of Berwick, 
and Muſgrave of Carlifle. The parhament had received 
ſome intelligence of the deſign to ſurprize theſe places, and 
might have prevented it by putting garrifons there, But as, 
by the late treaty with Scotland, they were to-be left to the 
care of the inhabitants, the two houſes were unwilling by 
ſeizing them to give the Scots ſo juſt an occaſion to com- 
plain, at a time when they wanted pretences to ſend an army 
into England. They contented themſelves therefore with 
ordering the mayors, to take care and provide againſt aſurprize, 
which however they either could not, or would not prevent. 

As ſoon as Langdale was maſter of Berwick, all the roy- 
aliſts in Yorkſhire, Cumberland, and Weſtmoreland came 
and joined them. By this means he quickly formed a body 
of three thouland foot and one thouſand hoife, which ena- 
bled him to go in queſt of general Lambert, who com— 
manded in thote parts for the parliament. But he received 
very expreſs orders from Edinburgh not to engage in any 


The royaliſts did not enter Colcheſter till June 13, and the articles of 
ſurrender were ſigned Auguſt 27. Relat. of that Leaguer by M. C. 

This eſcape was managed by colonel Bamfield. Clarendon, tom. III. 
p. 101. 

s Some of the king's friends were alfo on board, with ſome authority 
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that the progreſs made in England for the king, would ob. 


action, what advantage ſoever he might thence expect, 1,,, 
to retire about Carliſle till the arrival of the Scotch arm 
which he obeyed. The reaſon of this order was, that 8 
the rigid preſbyterians of Scotland were extremely jealous gt 
the royal party, the directors of affairs were apprehenſive, 


ſtruct the levying an army in Scotland. And indeed, it was 
publicly ſaid, the army was intended for the king's rather 
than for the ſervice of the Engliſh preſbyterians, 

The loſs of Berwick and Carlifle was followed ſoon after 
with another, which ſeemingly ſhould have embroiled the 
affairs of the independents. I mean the revolt of part of 
the fleet about the end of May. The parliament having 
ordered eight men of war to guard the ſeas during the ſun, 
mer, thele ſhips lay in the Downs to take in proviſion: 
which was done but ſlowly, becauſe there was not much 0 
be feared from the ſea. While this part of the fleet la in 
the Downs, ſome Kentiſh gentlemen, the king's friend: 
frequently came on board gh. Whether they found in the 15 
lors an inclination to mutiny, or raiſed it themſelves by con. 
verfing with them, it happened ſhortly after, that the fervice 
was not pet formed in the fleet with the ſame ſubmiſſion 33 
before, The ſailors took the liberty to contradict their off. 
cers and obey them no farther than they pleaſed. The officers 
perceiving this great alteration, acquainted the parliament 
with it, and immediately vice-admiral Reinſborougb, Who 
was to command that ſquadron, was ordered to repair to the 
fleet, and inquire into the cauſes of this diſob-dience. Rain. 
borough, being naturally very ſevere, began to make ſtrict 
nquifit on on board the admirals ſhip ; upon which the men 
all role againſt him, and ſeizing on him, put him with ſome 
more of the othcers into the boat, and ſent them on ſhore, 
This was no ſooner known to the reſt of the ſhips, but they 
fo lowed their example, and uſed ſuch officers as they did not 
like, in the ſame manner. As the fleet was not yet well vic. 
tualled, they were obliged to ſtay ſome days longer in the 
Downs, during which the royaliſts ſupplied them with neceſ. 
ſaries in the beſt manner they could. After that they ſailed 
tor Holland, and came to an anchor at the Brill, in order to 
put themſelves under the command of the duke of York, who 
was deſigned by the King to be lord high-admiral, as ſoon 
as he ſhould be of fit age for that poſt. ; 

The duke of York repairing to the fleet, then at Helvoet- 
S'uys, was received with great acclamations. He declared 
the lord Willoughby of Parham, his vice-admiral ®, and 
appointed ſome other officers in the ſeveral ſhips, the failors 
having kept very few above the rank of a boatſwain or 
mate“. As ſoon as the prince of Wales, who was at Paris 
with the queen his mother, heard of this revolr, he reſolved 
to command the fleet himſelf, and employ it to the beſt ad- 
vantage. But want of money detained him longer than be 
wiſhed, cardinal Mazarin, not being very forward to ſupply 
him, no more than the carl of Ormond, who waited in vain 
at Paris, for the performance of his promiſes concerning 
Ireland. The news that the duke his brother was preparing 
to fail with the fleet, made him repeat his endeavours to pro- 
cure money upon loan, and ſucceeding at laſt, came to 
Calais, and from thence by fea to Helvoet-Sluys. He was 
received by the fleet with all the reſpe& and joy that could 
be defired, and having provided what was wanting, by the Wi 
prince of Orange's aſſiſtance, ſent back the duke of York to 
the Hague, it not being proper to venture both at one time. 

His detign was to ſeize Yarmouth, whether to go from 
thence and head the Scotch army, when it ſhould be in Eng- 
land, or to fecure an entrance into the kingdom, when there 
ſhould be occation. In failing to Yarmouth, he took a ſhip 
of London, bound for Rotterdam, laden with cloth by the 
company of merchant-adventurers. It was ſaid this ſhip wi 
worth forty thouſand pounds. He ordered the goods to be 
ſcaled up, and continued his courſe. But he ſucceeded not 
at Yarmouth as he expected, the town refuſing to admit bim, 
though great part of the inhabitants were for the king, 
Wherefore he reſolved to enter the Thames, as well to inte!- 
cept all outward and homeward-bound ſhips, as to ſupp! 
the king's party, and that of the preſbyterians in the parliz 
ment and city; for he was not ignorant of the projects that 
were formed. Beſides, the queen his mother had enjoined 
him to court the preſbyterians, conceiving it was only by theilt 
means, that the king could be reſtored. For this reaſon allo, 
he after wards releaſed the cloth ſhip for twelve thouſand pounds, 


Clarendon, tom. III. p. 118. 

N wy had lately left the parliament, and withdrawn into Holland. Iden, 
p. 108. | - 5 
The caſtles of Deal and Sanda ich declared alſo about this time {97 4 
king, but were reduced by colongl Rich. Ludlow, Tom. I. p. 237. 
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hilt the prince lay in the Thames, where he ſeized 
er merchant-ſhips, the ear] of Warwick, being well 
"red of the fidelity of the reſt of the ſhips at Portſmouth, 
ad elſewhere; aſſembled a flect, and anchored in fight of the 
"ce: ſo that in all appearance the two flcets would not 
1 without an engagement. But though the prince ſeemed 
! lined to it, he was adviſed to avoid it if pollible, and not 
wo © reaſon. His ſhips were fewer, and much ſmaller 
witnou 5 

wan the earl of Warwick's; befides, the carl expected others 
dom Portſmouth every moment, which arriving the next 
4y, rendered him very fuperior. So the prince tailed back 
o Holland, and fecured his fleet at Helvoct-Sluys, The 
-arl of Warwick followed him, and appeared belore that port, 
hut to no manner of purpoſe. . ; 

Thus ended the prince of Wales's expedition with the 
ſhips revolted from the parliament. The money he received 
for the prizes he had taken, was not ſufficient to pay his 
fleet, and provide it with necellaries, ſo that it procured him 
more trouble than advantage. Before I leave this ſubject, it 
will not be improper, briefly to explain ſome circumſtances 
in the lord Clarendon's hiſtory. 

Whilſt the two fleets lay in fight, and ſeemed to prepare 
ſor battle, the prince ſent Harry Seymour to the carl] of 
Warwick, with a letter to invite h'm to return to his alle- 
oiance. The earl anſwered, that he adviſed his highneſs to 
put himſelf into the hands of the parliament. Notwithſtand- 
ing this diſcouraging anſwer, the prince ſent Mr. Crofts to 
the earl, who had married his aunt, imagining, he durſt not 
venture to diſcover his fentiments to Seymour. But Crofts 
returned with much the ſame anſwer. Hence it appears, the 
prince thought he had ſome room to rely on.the earl of War- 
wick, as the lord Clarendon 1nfinuates, and the ground of his 
hope, which was properly the effect only of bis, or rather of 
the whole royal party's prepollefion, was briefly this. The 
Scotch commiſſioners, as I faid, did not acquaint the leading 
preſhyterians with the particulars of their treaty with the 
king in the iſle of Wight. They only told them, an army 
would be raiſed in Scotland to deliver the king out of the 
hands of the independents, and that it was necctlary the 
rovalifts and preſbyterians ſhould ſecond theſe endeavours, 
by acking jointly or ſeparately. This propoſal being ac- 
cepted, the royaliſts and pretÞyterians prepared, as J have 
ſnd, to countenance the deſigns of the Scots by inſurrections 
in ſeveral parts of the kingdom, Matters ſtanding thus, 
Henry Rich-ear] of Holland, who bad acted an ill part inthe 
late war, had a mind, on this occaſion, to reconcile himſelf to 
the king, by labouring his rettoration. To that end, he re- 
ceived a commiſſion from the prince of Wales, impowcring 
him to raiſe forces for the king's ſervice, and his brother the 
carl of Warwick promiſed to aſſiſt him in his deſigns. This 
is what the prince knew, and what made him believe the carl 
of Warwick was in the fame diſpoſition with his brother, 
But there was a wide difference between the views of the 
topaliſts, and thoſe of the preſbyterians. Theſe, of whom 
the earl of Warwick was one of the heads, did not pretend 
to reſtore the King without terms, but only to free him out 
of the hands of the independents, to make conditions with 
bim afterwards, which they called ſettling the peate of the 
Kingdom, But the prince, and the King's whole party 
would not underſtand this difference, and prepoſterouſly 
imagined, that all who had promiſed to act againſt the inde— 
pendents, had thereby engaged to ſerve the King without 
terms. Herein lay the miſtake, It is therefore evident, 
tie carl of Warwick, who ated upon preſbyterian views, 
could not believe it his intereſt to deliver the fleet to the 
[rInce, fince, notwithſtanding the preſent occaſion which 
duced the preſbyterians to be in a readineſs to act apgainit 
the army, they (till copfidered the royal party as their real 
enemies, 

In the beginning of June, the king's friends found means 
'0 furprize Pontetract caſtle in Yorkſhire, and put a garriſon 
tele. Shortly after Scarborough caſtle revolted from the 
prizament, and declared for the king. 
| The Scotch army being at length upon the point of enter- 
15 England, general Fairfax being ſtill employed in the 
» 


{ome oth 


ockade of Colcheſter, and Cromwell in the ſiege of Pem- 
be, and as there were but two regiments in London, 
Ancy Rich, earl of Holland, thought he could not have a 
"cr. opportunity to execute his defign in favour of the 
ug. This deſign was ſo far from being a ſecret, that it 
aas become the common talk of the city. It was known 
»torehand, what day the earl of Holland was to depart, 
„ad the parliament did not ſcem to regard it, It was not 
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made up about five hundred horſe. Ruſoworth, Tom. VII. p. 1178. 
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for want of information; but the ſcene of affairs was much 
altered ſince the army's removal from London. The inde— 
pendents prevailed no more in the parliament, and the preſ- 
byterians began to hold up their heads. For this reafon, 
the independents did not think proper, at tuch a juncture, 
to take any ſteps that might induce the city of London to 
declare openly, On the other hand, the preſbyterian mem- 
bers were far from endeavouring to prevent the carl of Hol— 
land's deſign, which they confidere as flowing from the ge- 
neral combination for the delivery of the king out of the 
hands of the enemy. So, the earl publicly departed from 
London, with about one hundred horſe, and came to King- 
ſton upon Thames, where George Villiers the yourg duke 
of Buckingham, the lord Francis Villiers his brother, Henry 
Mordaunt earl of Peterborough, and the family of the earl 
of Northampton, met him with ſome troops Kk. As ſoon as 
they were joined, they ſent a letter to the lord-mayor, and 
common- council of London, declaring their intention was 
to join the ſorces of Surry, Sutlex, and Middlcſex, to re— 
leaſe his majeſty's perſon, to bring him with honour to his 
parliament, and to ſettle peace in the kingdom: and de— 
fired their aſſiſtance no farther than their defigns were really 
for the good and happineſs of the King, parliament, and 
Kingdom, according to the covenant.* Theſe laſt words, 
according to the covenant, teemed neceflary, becauſe they 
knew the preſbyterians withed for nothing ſo much as the 
confirmation of the covenant. But the tnagiſtrates of Lon- 
don thought not fit to chule for leaders, the carl of Holland, 
who was in no great repute, or the duke of Buckingham, an 
une xperienced youth, who had only the king's 1ervice in 
view, without any regard to the public, or the covenant; 
or in ſhort, any of thele lords, whole principles were by no 
means agreeable to thoſe of the pretbyterians. So, without 
anſwering the letter, they lent it to the Parliament, who im— 
mediately voted the lords that had ſigned it to be traitors, 
and their eſtates to be ſequeſtered. 

The ſame day the letter was writ, colonel Leveſey, with 
ſome companics of the two regiments that were quartered in 
Weſlmmſter, met thele lords near Kingſton, and entirely 
routed them. But, Leveſcy's foot which was left behind, 
not being yet arrived, and the lords having ſent theirs to 
Kingſton, to ſecure their retreat, the horſe only, on both 
fides, were engaged. Leveicy briſkly purſued them to King- 
ſton, where the foot flood their ground, and hindered the 
enemy's horſe from entering the town. That ſame night they 
qui'ted Kingſton, and retired to St. Alban's, with about four 
hundred men. 

Mean while, general Fairfax hearing of this inſurrection, 
ſent from the blockade ot Colcheſter, colonel Scroop with a 
regiment of horſe, to the aſſiſtance of the parliament's troops. 
Scroop coming to Hertford, was informed, that the lords 
who had been defeated at Kingſton, were at St. Neot's in a 
negligent manner. Upon this intelligence, he marched thi- 
ther in the night, and ſurprized them in that little town, 
killing ſome of their men, taking above a hundred priſoners, 
and diſperſing the reſt. The lord Francis Villiers was flain!. 
His brother the duke of Buckingham found means to eſcape, 
and the earl of Holland was taken, conducted to London, 
and afterwards ſent priſoner to Warwick caſtle. Thus end- 
ed this ill-concerted enterprize, managed by perſons of no 
experience or ſkill in the art of war. 

At laſt, duke Hamilton entered England at the head of 
the Scotch army, the gth of July. The eleventh of the 
ſame month, Pembroke-caſtle ſurrendered to Cromwell, who 
immediately difparchcd a body of horſe to reinforce the army 
iii the north, commanded by major general Lambert. He 
departed himſelf three days after, with the reſt of his forces 
which were already very much fatigued by their late fiege, 
and of which the greateſt part wanted ſhocs and ſtockings, 
though they undettook a long march, which pobably would 
be followed with a battle. Theſe difſiculties diſcouraged not 
Cromwell. He purſued his march with all poſſible dili— 
gence, and yet could not join Lambert till the middle of 
Auguſt. We mult now fee what duke Hamilton was doing, 
whilſt Cromwell was marching towards him. 

The deſign of thoſe who had prevailed for the raiſing an 
army in Scotland, ſeemed to be to aſſiſt the Engliſh preſby- 
rerians, to free the parliament from the yoke of the inde- 
pendents, and to deliver the king out of the hands of the 
army. Theſe at leaſt were the moſt plauſible things that 
were urged to induce the parliament of Scotland to conſent 
to this extraordinary expedition. But it may very juſtly be 
doubted, whether this was the deſtzn of all the leaders of 

' He was flu wn a ſkirnuſh at Kingſton. Whitelock, p. 318. 
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th. pirty, Some, among whom were duke Hamilton and 
N - the carl of Lanerick, probably, ſought only to 
reftore the king without terms, or at lcaſt without any other 
condition than what he bad himſelf offered, namely, his pro- 
1111/6 to obſerve the ancient laws, They did not much con- 
com themſelves about maintaining the cſtabliſhmenr of prel- 
Usterianihn in England, or the covenant between the two 
nations. Others, \as the carls of Loudon and Lauderdale, 
o had been commiſſioners in England, realiy intended to 
{-rve the king, but upon thele two conditions, that the preſ- 
Uetetian- government ſhould be eflablifhed in the church of 
nglaucl, and the covenant punctually obſerved. As they 
codnht, they had taken ſufficient care of theſe two points 
by tie Ie of Wight treaty, they little regarded the other 
cynditions requiied of the king by the parliament of Eng- 
land, concerning the militia, nomination to the great offices, 
ec. But very likely, their deſign was to deceive one another. 
[hf mcant to make uſe of the king's party to procure the 
execiuiyn of the Itle of Wight treaty, and the king's party, 
teion.ng to agree to what the others defired, intended to 
make utc of them to enable the king not to be forced to re- 
Ceive any terms, The duke of Hamilton's conduct after his 
entrance into England, ſceins to me a very ſtrong evidence, 
that he d<figned not to act in favour of the preſbyterians. 
If he bad ſuch an intention, he ſhould not, it ſeems, have 
ſolt, as he did, forty days in the northern counties, but 
have marchei directly to London. Lambert would not have 
been able to hinder his march, being much weaker than he. 
Cromwell was vet employed in Wales, and Fairfax 1n the 
blockade of Colcheſter. Probably, if, without loſing time, 
hne had marched to London, he would have arrived before 
Cronwell and Lambert could have joined their forces; and 
it Fairfax had quitted the blockade of Colcheſter, in order 
to throw himticlt into London, very likely, the inhabitants 
would have ſhut their gates againſt him, fince they would 
have becn ſupported by the army of Scotland. At leaſt, in 
caſe Fairtax had riſen trom before Colcheſter, that town, 
the whole county of Etflex, and doubtleſs, Suffolk and Nor- 
folk, would have joined with the Scots, In a word, if the 
Scotch army had marched towards the center of the king- 
dom, there would, doubtleſs, have been in many places, in— 
ſurrections, which would have greatly diſtreſſed the army of 
the independents; and it duke Hamilton could have reached 
Fond on, certainly the city and parliament would have op2nly 
declared againſt the army, and expelled out of both houſes, 
It will hereafter appear, theſe 
are not bare conjectures, conſidering what pailed in the city 
and  pirhainent, whillt it was expected, the Scotch army 
would take the courſe I have been ſpeaking of. 

Bit duke Hamilton had doubtleſs other views, ſince he 
{414 above a month in the north, without any neceſſity. 


the independent meinbers. 


The locd Clarerdon conjectures, the duke's intention was, 
to aflord time ro the Engliſh army to defeat thoſe forces 
which were up in {cveral parts of the kingdom for the king, 
that they might not be fo united as to obſtruct the preſby- 
tortans defign, But, whatever regard I may have for that 
noble hiſtorian, I cannot be of his opinion, for two. reaſons 
which ſecm to me very ſtrong. The firſt is, that duke Ha- 
milton was not a zealous preſbyterian. On the contrary, 
though be had taken the covenant, he was epiſcopal in his 
hearr, as he bad {ulficiently diſcovered whilſt he could do it 
without danger. The ſecond is, that he was the man who 
nach moſt courted and drawn into Scotland the royaliſts, 
hilft the voting of an army was in queſtion. I ſhould re- 
ner think, he had a quite contrary aim to what the lord 
Claczondon unputes to him; that inſtead of defigning to 
Cu enapce the pretbyicrian party, he rather feared to ren— 
ger them too poweriut, hy approaching London, knowing, 
win the king ſhould be in the hands of the preſbyterians, 
bis condition would not be much happier. Very likely, his 
wog ſay in the north, was only to give the King's friends in 
'hote parts opportunity tozomn Langdale's forces, and thereby 
render the king's party fupertor, 

However this be, not to dwell too long upon conjectures, 
as ſoon duke tlamilton entered England, he marched to 
Carlifte, trom whence he drew out the Engliſh, placed there 
by Mutgrave, and put in a Scotch garriſon. Some days after, 
Lange joined bim with about four thoutand Engliſh foot, 
ad leven or eight hundred horſe m. But theſe troops re- 
mmained ſrparate, and in the marches, Lavgdale was always 
a day betore the Scotch army. This was to cvade in ſome 
Mmeatiire the order of the parliament of Scotland, that the 
Englith who ſhould retule to take the covenant, ſhould not 
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zun him four thouſand horſe, and ten thou- 
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be received into the army, nor act in conjunction witl, , 
Scots. Nevertheleſs the Engliſh and Scots made bi * 
army, under the command of duke Hamilton, from a, 
Langdale received orders. Lambert, who was poſte. 2 
the place where the two armies joined, ot at leaſt approg, 
ed each other, retircd in ſuch diſorder, that probably . 
would have been defeated, had he been purſued, but 2 
Hamilton did not think fit to improve that advantage, H 
continued ſome days at Carlifle, after which he mat. 
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Rendal in Weſtmoieland, where he reſted agan, t. 8 4 
ing not wherewithall to ſubſiſt his army, he was“ _ , 
It were, to proceed to Lancaſhire with part of hi, +, ; 
leaving the reſt at Kendal. At length, he advinced ti y,, 
ſton, where he halted, the reaſon whereof is not &..., 
unlels it was to ſtay for Monroe, who was coming wn 
three thouſand men out of Ircland, wy 
Mean while, Cromwell having reached Vorkſhire, I. 
bert inſtantly joined him, and they marched tows, 
directly 10 Preſton, where duke Hamilton lay. Langdale n 
made the van of the duke's army with his Englitl troop; 
ſent him notice that Cromwell was approaching with : 
reſolution to give him battle, and con{equently it was necefſyry 
to keep his army together. But the duke regarde | not th 
intelligence, believing it to be only ſome detachment 
Cromwell's army. In thort, Langdale was attacked by th. 
enemies horſe, who drove him to Preſton, where he br obe 
with him ſome prifoners, who affirmed that Cromu el! 
whole army was near. Whereupon the duke ſent him ba 
to his troops, proinifing to ſend him aſſiſtance, but diſs, 
pointed him. So Langdale being attacked, was forced! 
maintain a very unequal tight, which laſted however five « 
ſix hours; but at lift he was entirely routed, Immediate! 
after, Cromwell's horſe marched directly to Preſton, wh 
all was in ſuch confuſion that nothing was thought of bu 
flight. The duke himſeit thought proper to retire by th 
bridge, which he in vain endeavoured to guard, after paſſin: 
it. The following letter was ſent by Cromwell to the 
parliament, the 20th of Auguſt, containing a particula; 
account of what paſſed between the two armics, on the 17th, 
18th, and 19th of Auguſt. | 
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* AFTER the conjunction of that party which I brous'! 
with me out of Wales with the northern forces abe 
Knareſborough and Wetherby, hearing that the en aw 
was advanced with their army to Lancathire, we cane the 
6th inſtant to Hodder-bridge over Ribble, where we had a 


1 


council of war; and upon advertiſement the enemy intended 


ſouthward, and ſince confirined, that they relol: 
London itſelf, and information that the Irith forces 
Moni or, lately coine our of Ircland, which  Cconfiiied 4 
twelve hundred horic, and filteen. hundred foot, were on 
their march towards Lancaſhire to join with them, 
thonght, to engage the enemy to fight was our bat 
and accordingly marching over the bridge that ni, 
quartered the whole army in the fields. Next morning 
marched towar.s Preſton, having intelligence that the ene; 
was drawing together thereabcuts from all his out quarters; 
arew out a forlorn of about two hundred horic, and 
hundred foot; theſe gallantly engaged t! ] i 
and out-guatds, until we had opportunity to bring up 0 
whole army. 
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ne ein 
So ſoon as our foot and horte cause 
reſolved that night to engage them if we could; and th 

tore advancing with our forlorns, and puiting the tet on!! 

army into as good a poſture is the ground would beat, 
(which was totally inconvenient. for our horſe, being 
incloſure and miry ground) we preiied upon them thro! 
a lane, and forced them from their ground, atter vu: 
hours diſpute, until we cane to the town 3 into which toy 
troops of my regiment firſt entered; and being well | 
by colonel Harriſon's regiment, charged the enemy in! 

town, and cleared tlie ſtrects. At laſt the enemy was pi 
into diforder, many mien flain, and many priſouers taken; 
the duke with moſt of the Scots horſe and foot retreatee 
over the bridge; where after a very ſhort diſpute betsigt the 
Lancaſhire regiments (part of my lord general's aud them 
being at puſh of pike) they were beaten from th- ridge, 
and our horſe and foot followed them, killed ma, 48 
took divers priſoners; and we poſſeſſed the bridge ve Der 
went, and a few houtes there, the enemy being Crawu by 
within muſquet ſhot of us, where we lay that night, de 
not being able to attempt further upon che enemy, * 
night preventing us. In this poſture did the enemy and Y* 
lie moſt part ot that night; upon engering the town, mas 
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land foot, Sec Burnet's Mem, p. 256. 
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| f the enemy's horſe fled towards Lancaſter, in the chaſe 


of whom we had divers of our horſe, who purſued them 


ber ten miles, and had execution of them, and took about 


dee hundred horſe, and many priſoners : we poſſeſſed in the 
acht very much of the enemy's ammunition; I believe they 
ſolt four or five thouſand arms; the number of the ſlain we 
-adge to be about a thouſand, the priſoners we took near 
About four thouſand. 

„In the night they marched away, ſeven or eight thou- 
{and foot, and about four rhouſand horſe ; we followed them 
wich about three thouſand foot, and about two thouſand five 
hundred horſe and dragoons ; and in this proſecution that 
worthy gentleman colonel Thornhaugh, preſſing too boldly, 
was lain, being run into the body, thigh, and head, by the 
enemies Jancers : our horſe ſtill proſecuted the enemy, 
killing and taking divers all the way; but by that time our 
army was come up, they recovered Wigan before we could 
attempt any thing upon them. We lay that night in the 
geld cloſe by the enemy, lying very dirty and weary, where 
we had ſome ſkirmiſhing, &c. We took major-general 
van Druſke, colonel Hurrey, and heutcnant-colonel Ennis. 

„The next morning the enemy marched towards War- 
rington, made a ſtand at a paſs near Winwick ; we held 
them in ſome diſpute until our army was come up, they 
mainteining the paſs with great reſolution for many hours; 
but our men, by the bleſſing of God, charged very home 
4700. them, beat them from their ſtanding, where we 
-111ed about a thouſand of them, and took (as we believe) 
about two thouſand priſoners, and proſecuted them home 
to Warrington-town, where they pofleſſed the bridge. As 
{00n as we came thither, I received a meſſage from licutenant- 
general Bailey, defiring ſome capitulation ; to which I yield- 
ed, and gave him theſe terms: That he ſhould furrender 
himſelf and all his officers and ſoldiers priſoners of war, with 
all his arms, ammunition, and horſes, upon quarter for life; 
which accordingly is done. Here are took about four thou- 
ſand compleat arms, and as many priſoners : and thus you 
have their infantry ruined, 

„The duke is marched with his remaining horſe (which 
are about three thouſand) towards Nantwich, where the 
gentlemen of the county have taken about five hundred of 
them; the country will ſcarce ſuffer any of them to pals, 
but bring in and kill divers as they light upon them. 1 
bave ſent poſt ro my lord Grey and Sir Edward Rhodes, to 
gather all together with ſpeed for their proſecution : Mon- 
roc is about Cumberland, with the horle that ran away, 
nd his Iriſh horſe and foot; but I have left a confider- 
able ſtrength, I hope, to make refiſtance till we can come 
up to them. | 

„Thus you have the narrative of the particulars of the 
ſuccels. I could hardly tell how to ſay leſs, there being 
ſo much of God; and I was not willing to ſay more, leſt 
there ſhould feem to be any thing of man; only give me 
leave to add one word, ſhewing the diſparity of the forces 
ot both fides ; that ſo you may ſee, and all the world ac- 
knowledge, the great hand of God in this buſineſs: The 
Scots army could not be leſs than twelve thouſand foot 
well armed, and five thouſand horſe; Langdalè not leſs 
than two thouſand five hundred foot, and fifteen hundred 
horſe; in all twenty-one thouſand : in ours, in all, about 
(igt thouſand fix hundred, and by computation about 
to thouſand of the enemy flain, betwixt eight and nine 
ouſand priſoners, beſides what are lurking in hedges and 
date places, which the country daily bring in, or deſtroy.” 

To finiſh, in a few words, the relation ot the unfortunate 
<1 of duke Hamilton and his army, I ſhall add, to what is 
Id 1m Cromwell's letter, that the duke retiring to Nant- 
, and finding himſelf purſued by Lambert with a ſtrong 
Pty ©: horſe, marched to Urtoxeter in Staffordſhire, where 
Lambert was almoſt as ſoon as he, and where the Scots 
made not the leaſt how of reſiſtance. In a word, the duke 
was taken with all the officers about him; and of the whole 
zy, the horſe only eſcaped, who went and joined Monroe 
u Cumberland. To this came the great effort of Scotland 
1 favour of the king. I ſay in favour of the king, for it is 
certan, moſt of the authors of the enterpriſe intended the 


| Or rather C uaſconi, for that was the name of this Florentine, whom 
Uaglich called Gaſcoigne. Rapin. 

„ Ihe other Priſoners taken at Colcheſter were, George Goring earl of 
IH, the lord Capel, Henry Haſtings lord Louborough, Sr William 
non Sir Ab. Shipman, Sir John Watts, Sir Lodovick Dyer, Sir Henry 
ee Sir Dennard Strutt, Sir Hugh Oriley, Sir Richard Mauliverer, 
8 . eight lie utenant-coloncle, —_ e e Weg ee N 
ene e, Hautctwnts ſeventy-two, enſigns and cornets ſixty-ninc, fer- 
; 0 an hundred and eighty-thice, private joldiers three thouſand ſixty- 
„eh. They held out ſo font, that all the dogs and cats, and moſt of the 


ere eaten. Tuc women and children being at the lord Goring's 
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king's reſtoration, though they covered their deſign with 
other pretenccs. 

The defeat of the Scotch army was followed, within few 
days, by the taking of Colcheſter, the blockade whereof 
had laſted above two months. The befieged having been 
forced to ſurrender at diſcretion, the general called a council 
of war, where it was determined, that Sir George Lifle, 
Sir Charles Lucas, and Sir Bernard Gaſcoigne ® ſthould be 
ſhot to death. The two firſt were executed, but the gene- 
ral hearing, Sir Bernard was a Florentine, ſaved his life, for 
fear the Grand Duke ſhould revenge his death on the Engliſh 
gentlemen, who frequently travelled into his dominions “ 

The prince of Wales was at the Hague, when the news 
of duke Hamilton's defeat arrived there. On the morrow, 
John Maitland earl of Lauderdale waited on him with a let- 
ter from the parliament of Scotland, inviting him to come 
into their country, and head their army in England. Bur 
the news he had received the day before being confirmed, he 
did not think fit to hazard his perſon to no purpoſe, though 
the earl of Lauderdale preſſed him extremcly to depart. So 
the earl was obliged to return all alone. 

After the recital of the effects of the ſeveral commotions 
raiſed by the king's friends in the laſt ſeven or eight months, 
it will be necellary, before we proceed, to ſpeak of what 
paſſed the mean while in the partiatncut and city, 

Since the two houſes had voted no more addrefles to the 
King, there was a perfect union between the parliament and 
the army, The army no more ptetended to nde in 
ſtate affairs. They conſented that the ſupernumerary troops, 
that is, ſuch as were not upon the late eſtabliſhnent, ſhould 
be diſbanded by companies, as money was raiſed to pay 
them. They promiſed to retire to the towns and garriſons 
as ſoon as the parliament ſhould ſettle the ncceflaty funds 
for their regular pay. This condeſcenſion or rather lubmif— 
ſion to the parliament, proceeded from the independents 
power in both houſes, no reſolution being taken but by 
their direction, or at leaſt that was contrary to their vicws, 
On the other hand, though the preſbyterians were not lorry, 
there were inſurrections in the kingdom capable of keeping 
the army employed, and obliging them to remove from 
London, they were in danger however that the king's party 
would grow too powerful before the Scotch army ſhould. 
enter England. Upon this army it was that they founded 
their hope of becoming once more maſters of the parliament 
and kingdom. But they perceived, that before the arrival 
of the aſſiſtance expected from Scotland, it was not their 
intereſt to ſecond the endeavours of the royaliſts, whoſe 
views were very oppoſite to theirs, for fear of enabling them 
to renew the war by their own ſtrength. On the other 
hand, they would have acted very imprudently, if they had 
openly declared againſt the army whilſt it was about Lon- 
don: without having ſuſficient force to reſiſt it. The aſſiſt- 
ance of Scotland could only enable them to hold up their 
heads. For which reaſon the votes of both houſes were 
always unanimous to condemn the inſurrections in Wales, 
Kent, Eſlex, as well as thoſe of the earl of Holland and 
the duke of Buckingham. This was alſo the reaſon, that 
the independents mer with no obſtacle in cauſing the cleven 
members accuſed by the army to be declared incapable of 
ſerving in parliament, and the Jord-mayor, aldermen of 
London, and the feven peers to be prolecuted with the ut- 
molt rigour for being concerned in the tumult of the 26th 
of July. Theſe were the reſolutions of a parliament yer 
governcd and directed by the independents. But when once 
Cromwell was engaged in Wales with part of the army, 
Fairfax employed at the blockade of Colcheſter, and when 
the ſurpriſal of Berwick and Carliſle had made it neceſſary 
to ſend ſome regiments into the North, the face of affairs 
began to change. The independent members found them— 
ſelves obliged, in their turn, to diſſemble, and conſent to 
things which they would doubtleſs have oppoſed, had the 
army been near to ſupport them. 

The 27th of April, before the army removed from Lon- 
don, upon information, true or falſe, brought to the par- 
liament?, that ſome othcers had plotted to difarm, and then 
plunder the city, the common-council preſented a petition 


door, Aug. 20, crying out for bread, he told them They muſt eat thei; 
children, if they wanted.“ Whereupon the women reviling him, th catered 
to pull out his eyes. The town was preterved from plunder, upon pas ins 
ten thouſand pounds, Rufhworth, Tom, VII. p. 1232—: 26, White 
lock, p. 324. | 

? One John Everard made an affidavit before the common-conncil, that 
being in bed in an inn at Windſor, he heard tome othcers talking of diſanm— 
ig the city, and then make them advance a million of money, or plunder 
them. Whereupon the common-council informed the houte of the fans 
in their petition, Ruſhworth, Tom, VII, p. 1070-1073. 
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to the houſe of commons, deſiring, that the chains of the 
city, which had been lately pulled down, might be ſer up 
again: the army moved to a farther diſtance from London : 
and major-general Skippon appointed to command within 
the lines of communication, and the weekly bills of mor- 
tality. It is evident the common-council had a mind to 
have it in their power to act when the Scotch army ſhould 
enter England. For they could not imagine the Scots had 
other thoughts than to ſupport the preſbyterian party. The 
houſe granted two of their requeſts, and took time to conſi- 
der of the removal of the army. 

The next day the houſe of commons having taken into 
conſideration the affair of ſettling the government, voted : 

« 1, That the government of the kingdom ſhould be till 
by king, lords, and commons. 

« 2, That the ground-work for this government ſhould 
be the propofitions laſt preſented to the king at Hampton- 
court. 

« 3, That any member of the houſe ſhould have leave to 
ſpeak freely to any votes, ordinances, or declarations, con- 
cerning the king, &c.“ 

Theſe votes were directly contrary to the defigns of the 
independents, who meant to aboliſh regal power, and eſta- 
bliſh a common-wealth. But as their intention was yet a 
ſecret, or at leaſt they had not declared it, they did not 
think proper to diſcover it too openly, by oppoſing theſe 
votes. 

Some days after, ſundry of the inhabitants of London 
preſented a petition to the common- council, praying, that 
the lord- mayor and ſheriffs of London might be part of the 
committee for the militia of the city, and that the reſt of the 
committee might be choſen by the common- council. 

Upon this, the lord-mayor and common-council preſented 
a petition to the houſe of commons, ſhowing, 

© That the general having by letter informed the houſe 
of commons of his deſigns to remove the two regiments 
that were at Weſtminſter, they conceived, that there was 
an expectation, the parliament ſhould be guarded by the 
forces of the city, which they were ready to do, provided 
they were put into a capacity to perform the ſame, by 
ſettling the militia of London, and being authoriſed ſo 
to do. 

„That the lord-mayor and common-council might, by 
ordinance of parliament, be authoriſed to nominate and 
preſent to both houſes of parliament a committee for the 
militia of the ſaid city; whereby commanders and ſoldiers 
might be the better united and encouraged to perform 
their duties, for the ſafety and preſervation of the parlia- 
ment and city. 

„That the command of the Tower of London might be 
put into the hand of ſuch a perſon as ſhould. be nominated 
and preſented to both houles of parliament by the lord-mayor 
and common council. 

That the ſoldiers there remaining might be removed.“ 

All this was granted againſt the intereſts of the indepen- 
dents, who, for a few months before, had ordered the con- 
trary, becauſe they knew the Londoners were not for them. 
Thus the city endeavoured by degrees, under divers preten- 
ces, to put themſelves in a condition to act, when the ſeaſon 
was ripe. 

It appears alſo by a declaration of the houſe of commons 
of the 5th of May, how much the preſbyterians began to 
be ſuperior in the parliament. This declaration ran: That 
the houſe is reſolved to preſerveand maintain the ſolemn league 
and covenant, and the treaties between the two kingdoms of 
England and Scotland : and that they will be ready to join 
with the Kingdom of Scotland in the propoſitions agreed upon 
by the two kingdoms, and preſented to his majeſty at Hamp- 
ton-court.” This was as a toothing to unite themſelves with 
the Scots, as ſoon as they ſhould enter the kingdom. Pro- 
bably, the commons believed them to be more ready than 
they were, and moreover, were yet ignorant, that the aim 
of thoſe who had promoted the raifing of an army in Scot- 
land, was rather to ſerve the king, than ſupport the preſby- 
terian-party in England. But they ſoon perceived, the 
royalifts intended not to maintain the parliament's intereſt. 
If the cavalicrs, for ſo the king's party were called, had 
behaved with a little more policy, and lefs paſſion and heat, 
they might have done the king fignal ſervice. But they ſo 
openly ſhowed, that their delten was to reſtore zhe king 

without terms, that they obliged the preſbyterians to be upon 
their guard, and even to oppoſe them, inſtead of acting 


They were almoſt drunk, and had been animated, as they came through 
Wefininiter-hall, by ſome of the royaliſts. The quarrel began, by ſome 
al the CUmNTymens aſking the guards, Why they ſtood there to guard a com- 


jouly with them, as the cavaliers expected. This page 
or, if you pleaſe, extreme zeal for the king's ſervice, u., 
always the diſtinguiſhing character of that party, and ;,, 
baffled their deſigns. Some of this party, inhabitants « 1, 
county of Surry, could not contain themſelves ſo long 40 
would have been requifite for the king's intereſt, Ihe, 
aſſembled in great numbers, horſe and foot, and came 0 
Weſtminſter, where they preſented a petition to the lor 
and another to the commons, worded in ſuch high and ſtronę 
terms, that they ſeemed to believe themſelves ſupported ba 
the whole kingdom. They demanded : | / 

That the king might be. reſtored to his due honour, and 
juſt rights, according to the oaths of allegiance and ſupre. 
macy : that ho might be forthwith eſtabliſhed in his thryy, 
according to the ſplendour of his anceſtors : that he might 
for the preſent come to Weſtminſter with honour and ſafety 
to treat perſonally for compoſing differences: that the fc. 
born ſubjects of England might be governed by the knong 
laws and ſtatutes in force in the kingdom: that the dr 
beginning might be prevented; and that the ordinances fo- 
preventing free quarter, might be duly executed, and ſpe 
made in diſbanding all armies, having their arrears dus 
paid them.“ l 

Nothing could be more unſeaſonable than this petition in 
ſuch a juncture, when the buſineſs was to foment the divi. 
ſion between the preſbyterians and independents, whereas 
the petition tended to unite them againſt the royaliſts. The 
lords anſwered, * They were now upon the conſideration of 
the ſcttling of the kingdom, and doubted not to ſatisfy 
all.“ Whilſt the commons were debating on the petition 
ſome of the Surry-men 4 quarrelled with the parliament'; 
guard, diſarmed two or three of the ſoldiers, and killed one, 
Whereupon, to hinder them from carrying their violence any 
farther, more horſe and foot were ſent for from the Meuſe 
and Whitchall, who flew and wounded ſeverat, before they 
could be diſperſed. 

This attempt, and an information brought to the houſe 
of commons, that ſoldiers were privately liſting in London, 
and a plot contriving by the royal party to ruin both par- 
liament and city, preſbyterians and independents, cauſed the 
parliament and city to enter into a ſtrict union together. It 
was equally their intereſt to guard againſt the royaliſts, who 
hated the city no leſs than the parliament and army, and to 
take meaſures to hinder the execution of the cavaliers deſigns, 
Thus the impetuous zeal of the cavaliers was extremely 
inzurious to the king ; whereas had it been well managed, it 
might have procured him great advantages, If they could 
have refolved to conceal their ſentiments, and ſuffer the 
preſbyterians to believe, that their ſole deſign was to deliver 
the king out of the hands of the independents, and to a& 
againſt the army, they would have, doubtleſs, confiderablr 
ſtrengthened their party; and the preſbyterians, inſtead of 
hurting, would have aſſiſted them. This was, probably, 
duke Hamilton's project, and theirs, who laboured to pro- 
cure him the command of the Scotch army, But the rath 
and impetuous zeal of ſome particular perſons, to whom it 
was not thought proper to impart the ſecret, cauſed the 
preſbyterians to be as much upon their guard againſt the ca- 
valiers, as againſt the independents. So, in all the inſur— 
rections in ſeveral parts of the kingdom, whilſt the Scotch 
army was expected, the preſbyterians were wholly unconcernec, 
except in Kent, where ſome general officers and reformaos 
were willing to engage. But after that diſappointment, ther 
lay ſtill in expectation of the Scots, on whole aſſiſtance the" 
relied very much, though, as I before obſerved, without 7 
foundation. | 

Mean while, the prefbyterians were greatly embarralle. 
The Scotch army was not yet come, and they were in 90 
leſs danger from the king's ſucceſſes, than from the army 5. 
They could therefore join with neither of the parties, Wirth 
out labouring their own ruin. The defigns of all thice 
were fo oppoſite, that, whichſoever ſhould prevail, the ot het 
two would be infallibly ruined. The preſbyterians thereon 
reſolved at length to take advantage of the army's ablenc*, 
of the number of their voices in the parliament, and of the 
aſſiſtance of the city, to conclude a peace with the King. 
But in order to this peace, it was neceflary the king ſhouts 
conſent to three. conditions, without which they could 0 
reſolve to be reconciled to him. The firſt was, That ide 
militia of the Kingdom ſhould, for ſuch a number of years, be 
put ipto the hands of both houſes.” This point having bech 
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the immediate cauſe, or at leaſt the pretence of the Wal, 
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- * 
pany of ragues? meaning the parliament. Whitclock, p. 306. 1 *: 
erbert ſays, The ſoldiers firſt affiouted the pctitioners, becaulc they tei 
ted that the army ſhould be diſbanded, Mem, P. 51. 
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lber could not depart fram it, without evidently ſhowing, 
he war had been undertaken without an abſolute neceſſity, 
Which would have rendered them odious to the whole King- 
Jom. For to what purpoſe had ſo much blood been ſpilt, 
ad ſo much treaſure conſumed, if a peace could be make 
without that ſecurity? Beſides, in neglecting this article, 


they would, as [ may fay, have put themſelves in the king's 


Emery, Whom they had mortally offended, The ſecond 


condition was, © That the preſbyterian government ſhould be 
«{1bliſhed by authority of king and parliament,” This con- 
Jition was no lefs neceſſary, It was one of the ſtrongeſt 


© motives of their undetaking and continuing the war, wherein 


they had been crowned with ſucceſs, the advantages of 
which they were not diſpoſed to relinquiſh, What would 
they have gained by the war, if by a peace they were to be 


| liable again to the juriſdiction of the biſhops and epiſcopal 


clergy, their mortal enemies? The third condition was, 
That the king ſhould call in all his proclamations and decla- 
rations againſt the two houſes,” The neceſſity of this condition 
is cyident,, for the king having declared the members of both 
houſes rebels, they could not treat with him as ſuch, with- 
out renouncing all their rights and pretenſions. 

The reſolution of treating with the king being taken by 
the leading preſbyterians, the queſtion was, to put it in exe- 
cution. neral Fairfax departing from Windſor the 22d 
of May, to march into the North, though within a few days 


he was forced to take the Kentiſh route, the next day the 


co:mmon-council of London preſented a petition to both 
houſes of parliament, wherein they ſaid: 

« That they thankfully acknowledged the favour of the 
houſe, in granting their defires concerning the Tower, and 


© militia of London; and in communicating to them {everal 


votes of both houſes of parliament, wherein it was reſolved 
not to alter the fundamental government of the Kingdom, 
by king, lords, and commons; to preſerve 1nv.olably the 


E folemn league and covenant, and the treaties between the 


kingdom of England and Scotland ; and to be ready to 
ſoin with the kingdom of Scotland, in the propotitions agreed 


vpon by both kingdoms. They further vid, that the 


aldermen, the recorder, and the reſt of their fellow- citizens, 
then in the Tower, might be diſcharged and reſtored ; and 
that in proſecution of their ſaid votes, they would be pleated 
to improve all good opportunities in pe: t:cting the ſpeedy 


ſettlement of the peace of both kingdoms.” 


the city of Lon- 
ideavour a peace. 
oft part preſhyte- 
becauſe they were 
1 of Auguſt 1647, 


This petition was the firſt ſtep taken 
don, to give the parliament occaſion | 
The members, as I faid, were foi | 
rians, and yet the independents pres 
ſupported by the army. So, from the 


to the end of May 1648, the parlianent mit be con- 


tidered as independent, becaule the votes wore directed by 


| that party. But after the army's remoten London, the 
| presbyterians had exerted themſelves, und, vo longer fearing 


the army, paſſed ſuch votes as were molt agi able to their 
intereſt, From that time, therefore, the fament is not 
to be conſidered as independent, but rather pretbyterian, 
This remark is abſolutely neceſſary for u tianding the 


| reaſon of the difference between the procce-'1ngs ot*the par- 


lament of which we are going to ſpeak, and thoſe from the 
bt) of Auguſt the laſt year. 

The petition above-mentioned being read in both houſes, 
they ordered the recorder, and all the other priſoners, to be 


| 'cleaſed, except the three aldermen, who had been impeached 


in form, but who, nevertheleſs, were alſo diſcharged after 


| lome days. They farther ordered, that the toidiers poſted 


in the Tower to reinforce the garriſon, ſhould return to their 


| regiments, 


On the morrow, the commons voted, notwithſtanding the 


oppoſition of the independent members, That, after his ma- 
| !*[ty's aſſent to the three bills, which ſhould be offered to 


him, a treaty ſhould be had with him upon the reſt of the 


| Propoſitions 2 to him at Hampton- court. Thele three 


bills were for ſettling the militia, the presbyterian govern- 


| Ment, and recalling all his declarations againſt the two houſes. 


Thee bills were ready the zoth of May, and ſent to the 


beds for their coucurrence. The ſame day, the general 


Wing drawn out the troops that were in the Tower, at 
Vhitehall, and the Meuſe, to employ them in his expedition 


| inſt the Kentiſh-men, the houſe empowered the militia of 


-9140n to ſend guards to the parliament, from time to time, 
© XCC1t1on ſhould require, 
e presbyterians were very much at caſe, fince they 


Recorder of London. He was diſcharged the 23d of May, upon the 


ele no longer checked by the army. But they till wanted 
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one thing, of which they reſolved to take care. Whilſt 
the two houſes were governed by the independents, the Scots 
thought to have cauſe to complain, and, on that pretence, 
they were levying an army to march into England. For 
this reaſon, the parliament, now become presbyterian, be- 
lieyed it neceffiry to remove all occaſion of complaint, by 
giving them ſatisfaction, and to ſhow, they meant to pro- 
ceed in a different manner from what they had done, whilſt 
checked by the independents. They now declared, they 
intended to maintain the covenant, and the treaties between 
the two kingdoms ; and to convince the Scots, the houſe of 
commons voted, Thar the three bills to be preſented to his 
majeſty, ſhould be communicated to the parliament of Scot- 
land for their approbation. It is eaſy to perceive, that the 
aim of the two houſes was to ſecure the aſſiſtance of Scot- 
land, and indeed it ſeems to have been Scotland's intereſt to 
unite with the parliament of England, fince it was become 
presbyterian. But, as I er red thoſe by whom the par- 
liament of Scotland was then managed, ſought not ſo much 
the good of the Kingdom, as the king's advantage ; but of 
this the parliament of England was yet ignorant, or perhaps 
would hardly believe it. There was moreover, in the fore- 
mentioned reſolution, one great inconvenience, namely, loſs 
of time, It was the presbyterians intereſt to haſten the 
treaty with the King, whilſt the event of what was preparing, 
was yet doubtful. But, on the contrary, delay was ad- 
vantageous to the independents, who, as will hereafter appear, 
failed not to uſe that method to break their enemies meaſures. 

The next day the commons ordered that the eleven 
members of their houſe, and the ſeven peers accuſed by the 
army, ſhould be fully diſcharged, and Glyn” member for 
W N who had been expelled, was received into the 
houſe. 

As the two houſes perceived, that the ſeveral inſurrections 
in the kingdom were xholly in favour of the king, they 
prohibited, on pain of death, to take up arms without their 
authority, They imagined to have no farther occaſion for 
ſuch friends to defend them +gainſt the independents. Mean 
while, as they had no army to protect their adheren's againſt 
the attempts of the cavaliers, it was moved to raiſe forces, 
and oblige the officers to take the covenant. But after ſome 
debates, this laſt point was ordered to be laid afide for the 
preſent. It was alſo propoſed to remove the king to Wind- 
ſor. But nothing was determined. Probably, the houſe 
knew not how to compel Hammond, in caſe he refuſed to 
deliver the king. 

Though the vote to preſent the three-bills to the king 
paſſed the 24 of June, it was the 26th before the two houſes 
appointed a committee to debate upon the manner and place 
of treaty wita the king, and their report was made the zoth. 
In the mean time, the lord-mayor, aldermen, and common— 
council of London, preſented a petition to the two houſes, 
deſiring, 

* That a perſonal treaty might be obtained betwixt his 
majeſty and both houſes, in the city of London, or ſome 
other convenient place. | 

That the Scots might be invited to the treaty. That, 
ſo according to the duty of their allegiance, proteſtation, 
ſolemn league and covenant, his majeſty's royal perſon, 
honour, and eſtate, might be preſerved, the power and 
privilege of parliament maintained, the juſt rights and li— 
berties of the ſubjects reſtored, religion, and government 
of the church in purity eſtabliſhed, all differences might 
be the better compoſed, and a firm and laſting peace con- 
cluded, &c.“ 

To this it was anſwered by both houſes, that they were 
now employed in conſiderations of peace, and doubted not 
but what they had done, and ſhould do therein, would be 
ſatis factory to the city of London, and all others that de- 
fired to ſee the troubles of the kingdom ended in a ſafe and 
juſt peace. 

The report of the committee appointed to conſider of a 
perſonal treaty with the king, was : 

„ 1, That the vote of the 3d of January, 1647, forbid- 
ding any addrefles to be made to, or received from, his 
majeſty, ſhould be made null. 

& 2, That the three propoſitions ſent into the kingdom of 
Scotland, and to be preſented ro his majeſty before a per- 
ſonal treaty be had, ſrould not be inſiſted upon. 

* 3. That his majeſty be removed to ſome of his houſes 
within ten miles of London.” 

The ſame day, the lords acquainted the commons, that 
they approved of the propoſitions reported by the committee, 


petition preſented that day by the common - Souncil. 
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and deſired their concurrence. But the commons were not 
ſo expeditious as the lords. They could not reſolve to begin 
a negotiation with the king, without being firſt ſecure of the 
three conditions which were to be the foundation of the 
peace. I have already mentioned the reaſons. Mean while 
both houſes continuing in their reſpective opinions, it Was 
almoſt a month before the diſpute was ended, 

The lords urged, at a conference, that the three bills 
ſhould not be intiſted on. 1. That there may be no delay 
in the thing, a ſpeedy perſonal treaty being ſo much defired 
and petitioned for. Z. Becaule it is the deſire of the parlia- 
ment of Scotland. 3. The agreement upon the treaty will 
be the more authentic. 4. It is probable, the king, hav- 
ing no army in being, will condeſcend to that which at 
Uxbridge and Oxford he refuſed. | 
treaty to confirm any particular, before all is agreed, eſpe- 
cially thoſe of moſt concernment, and which will be chiefly 
inſiſted upon. 

The commons aaſwered, * 'That the diſaffected party in 
or near London is ſo great, that if the king grants not 
the militia before he comes, there will be no ſafety for 
the parliament, nor is the treaty like to proceed; for many 
will cndcavour to bring in the king without any agreement, 
and even with deſtruction to the parliament. 2. If the 
pretbyterian government be not decreed, all things will grow 
into conſufion in the churches, and the preſent miniſters 
be great ſufferers, 3. If the declarations be not recalled, 
the parliamcnt is not n capacity to treat, having been declared 
rebels and traytors, and no parliament, but a pretended one, 
which was never done by any of the kings of England. 
And whereas it may be objected, theſe things need debate; 
it is avſwered, the king is not ignorant of the full demand 
of theſe particulars, they having been over and over pre- 
ſented to him; and to the two firſt he hath declared a wil- 
lingneſs ; nor yet 1s he obliged to pals them as bills, unleſs 
all other things are agreed upon; and if no agreement (he 
being at liberty) a new war is like to enſue.” 

To theſe rcaſons the lords replied, That they could not 
imagine, nor was it probable, that the party about London, 
who had petitioned for a treaty, would put it on to the dil- 
advantage of 'the parliament. 2, They did not apprehend 
any prejudice to the parhament's party during the treaty. 
. His majeſty had declared, he would conſent to all toge- 
ther; and not to any before all was agreed. And that in caſe 
there were no agreement, they were in ſtate as before.“ 

The commons being by no means ſatished with theſe rea- 
ſons, - anſivered?,, „ There was no doubt but thoſe in the 
parts about London, would put forward the treaty, to the 
diſadvantage of the parliament and kingdom; being fuch 
who had not only pctitioned the re- eſtabliſhment ot the king 
without conditions, but had taken up arms, and were now 
in arms for no lefs (as they ſay at Colcheſter) than to cudgel 
the parliament into a treaty. 2. For his majeſty's ſaying, 
he would not paſs any before all were agreed; it ſeems not; 
for he pretends to be willing to paſs theſe only upon con- 
ditions, or in any way, as that DE FACTo, he will; aud DE 
Junk, the power ſhall be declared in him; which were, 
for the parhament to part with that, which will be their 
irreparable loſs and deſtruction. And beſides, as to ſecurity, 
hat appcars, vnleſs the grant. of theſe propoſitions ? For 
ir is ſuppoſed, the treaty will be in or near London, And 
is ſaid, ilow his majeſty ſhall be? Who ſhall be 
with him? How the diſaffected ſhall be ordered? More- 
over if tnis be not, why may not things ſettled by law be 
revived : Knilcopacy again ſet on foot? All the miniſters 
turned out for ſcandal, re-enter ? Others of honeſt life put 
to ſeek their livings? How then, in caſe no accord be 
made, can it be thought that the parliament will be in ſtate 


» 
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as before? 
This diſpute held till the 28th of July, the independent 
members heartily joining with the preſbyterians in whatever 
could retard or obſtruct the treaty. But it was not upon 
this point only that they endeavoured to ſpend the time to 
no purpote. 
Whildz the conteſt between the two houſes ſtill laſted, 
city ot London having preſented a petition, declaring, 
did concur with the defire of a perſonal treaty con- 
taincd in another petition of the military officers, it was 
ordered, that a committee of parliament, and another of the 
commons council, ſhould meet together, and examine the 
lr. Jn the frequent conferences between theſe commit— 
5, the invopendents uled ſeveral artifices to prolong mat- 
DiUlzyterians COnCurred with them in the ſame 


ue * 


By a member, for this was a free con- 
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5. It is not the way of 


4 J preſby te 


deſign; for, as I ſaid, they were againſt treating wi: . 
danger { 


king before he had conſented to the three bills. The 10 


mittee of parliament put ſeveral queſtions to the com; indeed 
of the common-council, which theſe were not prepare; , dave be 
anſwer ; and, as they had no inſtructions about them, it 1 vas the 
were forced to deſire time to conſult thoſe by whoy = { poſhble, 
were appointed, By that means the conferences wcre »,,, MK kindle, 
tiplied without any thing done; for no ſooner wa, „ i confidec 
demand anſwered, but another was made, and fo the x... patient] 
paſſed in vain, - taken, 
At laſt the common: council, perceiving theſe queg;.. oppole | 
were deſigned only to amuſe them, ordered it to be d ch.? The 
to the committee of parliament, that it was the deſire ;-. | hance \ 
city, that a treaty ſhould be entered into with all c. extreme 
dition, They ordered likewiſe, that the engagement method 
year, to guard the King and parliament againſt all (qc, $00 Far 
which had brought the army to London, ſhould be 41. in his p 
ſcribed by all the inhabitants, either by calling them toge⸗ demand 
ther, or by carrying it from houſe to houſe to b. fiog,, depend: 
They were not contented with this; for they ſo mange But the 
that the watermen and others preſented alſo petitions, the treaty a 
the perſonal treaty might be haſfened. In ſhort, they plainly the SCO 
ſhowed, what they could not obtain by fair means, te ranted 
would have by force. Whereupon, major general Skippon with th 
was privately ordered by the commons to liſt ſoldiers in ſufficien 
city, and be ready to guard the parliament in. cafe of 30 ſhow. 
violence. The common-council complaincd of theſe ley, As f 
which were making in the city, without the privity of th duke Þ 
committee of militia, But the houſe approved of them, great h. 
under colour the city was in danger from the cavalicrs, preſbyt 
Nay, they imparted to the common-council, certain in: captivit 
cepted letters, in one of which was incloſed a declatatign pendent! 
from the prince of Wales. Another was writ from London preſbyt 
to one at Edinburgh, intimating that the king's party w. were ir 
very powerful in London : that there was no danger from their d 
any but Skippon, who was raiſing troops; but howeve ſucceſs 
they were nothing in compariſon of thoſe who were ſecret!s attempt 
lifted ſor the king. That it ſhould be ſo ordered, th; the pre 
Skippon ſhould ſoon be deprived of his poſt, and cxpcſicy they ha 
the city. gaging 
It is certain, in the preſent ſituation of affairs, the ros. the ind 
aliſts conceived great hopes. Nay, many cavaliers ſcrupled progrel 
not to pais for preſbyterians, and mixed with them, the exp 


ſtrengthen the party of thoſe who intended to force the pat. to conc 


liament to a peace. Hence aroſe the conteſt between th: At I: 
commons and the city of London. Among the pred F.nglan 
rians many were apprehenſive, that by a too long delan, the When 
opportunity of treating advantageouſly with the king woul, tac par 
be loſt. They flattered themſelves, that in ſuch a juncture, army: 
the king would refuſe nothing of what ſhould be defirec, Englan 
and they did not fee the neceſſity of loſing time in reguigug not on] 
things beforchand, which in their opinion could not but he ſhow, 
granted in a treaty, This opinion, entertained by the lot! iponde 
and common-council of London, was ſolely founded in 5 the cot 
falſe imagination, that the king could not but think himf-\f rant ol 


laſt, if the Scotch army ſhould once enter England, and inſtruc 


conſequently would grant every thing, in ſo deſpetate a calc; with t| 
wherein they were much miſtaken, as we have ſcen. Vu: Wi army. 
the commons ſtill infiſted upon the three bills, as abtolute! the pa 
neceſſary for the ſecurity of the kingdom. Whilſt the pres He pr 
byterians thus , differed among themſelves, the time poll. But th 
away without any effectual endeavours for a peace. le tention 
blockade of Colcheſter was juſt at an end: Cromwell ns ſome : 
upon the point of finiſhing the ſiege of Pembroke-co!!! ſent it 
and going to join Lambert; and Fairfax, after the taking he ent. 
of Colcheſter, was about to come once more and awe th. would 
parliament. Befides, the king's party was daily increafing tentior 
in the North, where Langdale, whoſe forces were now abou Lamb. 
ſour thouſand, was preparing to join duke Hamilton. ment! 

The affairs of England were then in a terrible confuſion. for m 
The wiſeſt and moſt experienced could not form any prod. the ki 
conjecture of what was to happen, each of the parties havigg from t 
almoſt equal reaſon both to hope and to fear, Where 

Indeed, the independents were no longer maſters in ts taxes 
parliament, but were however ſufficiently numerous to ob- and fo 


ſtruct, by ſundry artifices, or at leaſt to retard the peace, 
or prolong the negotiation, Moreover they were ſuppoftss 
by three armies, which, though remote from London, , 
ſpired their enemies with terror. Nevertheleſs they i, 


the k 
what 
eeive, 
our c 


it was intended to take advantage of the abſence 0! FRO | thoſe 
armies to conclude a peace with the king, which could“! | hay 
but ruin them, it made betorg their forces were reo. u wil 
They knew themſelves to be equally hated by the Scots, dl mine 

| the k; 
ference, Ruſhworth, Tom. VII. p. 2182. | 
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reſbyterians, and the royaliſts. They were therefore in 
danger that theſe three partics would unite againſt them, as 
indeed it was projected, and then the independents would 


bare been too weak to reſiſt ſo many enemies at once. It 


ass therefore their intereſt to hinder that union as much as 
|; poſſible, till the events of the war which was going to re- 
| kindle, ſhould unravel the affairs of the Kingdom. They 
E confided much in Cromwell's valour and capacity, and im- 


ztiently expected, that the end of the ſiege he had under- 
taken, would enable him to join Lambert in the north, and 
oppoſe the Scots, who were ready to enter England. 

The preſbyterians had no army at all. Their whole re- 


c liance was on the city of London: but their leaders were 


extremely troubled to ſee the magiſtrates purſuing wrong 
methods, whether by the artifices of the cavaliers, or by a 
too carneſt deſire of peace, They hoped however, the king, 
in his preſent circumſtances, would immediately grant their 
demands, in order to free himſelf out of the hands of the in- 
dependents, and unite the whole kingdom againſt them. 
But they built upon no ſolid foundation. Had there been a 
wreaty at the time I am ſpeaking of, the King, who knew 
the Scotch army was not defigned againſt him, would have 
granted at moſt but what he was obliged to by his treaty 
with the Scotch commiſſioners, which would not have been 
ſufficient to content the preſbyterians, as the ſequel will 
ſhow. Rp 

As for the royaliſts, the leading men being informed of 
duke Hamilton's intentions, they muſt have entertained 
great hopes. They flattercd themſelves, that the Scots and 
preſbyterians would equally aſſiſt in delivering the king from 
captivity, and that when he ſhould be tree, and the inde- 
pendent party ſubdued, he would be able to withſtand the 
preſby terians and renew the war, in caſe unreaſonable terms 
were inſiſted upon. They ſaw however with great concern 
their defigns ruined in Kent, in Eſſex, and by the ill 
ſucceſs of the carl of Holland's and duke of Buckingham's 
attempt. Certainly they were in an ill ſituation, between 
the preſbyterians and the independents, what hopes ſocver 
they had entertained of deceiving the preſbyterians, and en- 
gaging them to ſcrve the king, under colour of acting againſt 
the independents. Their whole refuge therefore lay in the 
progreſs to be made by duke Hamilton and Langdale, and in 
the expectation of inducing the city to force the parliament 
to conclude a haſty peace to the King's advantage. 

At laſt the ſo long expected army of Scotland entered 
England, as hath been ſaid, about the beginning of July. 
When the raifing it was refolved, it was deſigned againſt 
the parliament of England, then under the direction ot the 
army and independents. But when the Scots came into 
England, the face of affairs was changed and the parliament 
not only become preſbyterian, but had taken ſeveral ſteps to 
ſhow, they intended to preferve an union and good corre— 
ſpondence between the two kingdoms. Mean while, though 


| the committee of the parliament of Scotland was not igso— 


| [he Kingdoms under his majeſty's government.“ | 
What pafled before be conſidered, it will be eaſy to per- 


rant of what paſſed in England, they had not given new 
inſtructions to duke Hamilton, or exprefled any deſire to join 
with the parliament, now freed from the dominion of the 
army. Thus duke Hamilton entered England as tnemy to 
the parliament, ſince there was no altcration in his orders, 
He pretended, indeed, a defign to maintain the covenant. 
But the parliament had alſo declared, they had the ſame in- 
tention, What then could hinder the duke from making 
ſome advances to the parliament, to demonſtrate, he was 
{ent into England to promote that defign ? At leaſt, when 
he entered a foreign kingdom with an army, he ſhould, one 
would think, have publiſhed a manifeſto to declare the in— 
tentions of his maſters. But he only writ to major- general 
Lambert, „ That the committee of the eſtates of parlia- 


ment had commanded him to enter England with an army, 


or maintaining the covenant, ſettling religion, delivering 
the king from his baſe impriſonment, treeing the parliament 
ſtom the conſtraints put upon them, diſbanding the armies, 
whereby the ſubjects might be free from the intolerable 
axes and quarter which they had ſo long groaned under, 
and for procuring a ſolemn peace and firm union betwixt 
But it 
ceire, this army was deſigned to reſtore the king with- 
out conditions, or at leaſt upon terms very different from 
loſe that were pretended to be laid vn him. Though 
| have touched upon this ſubject in ſeveral places, I belicve 
it Will not be amiſs briefly to ſum up the reaſons, which 


Wincibly prove that the Scotch army was ſolely intended for 


© King's ſervice. 
i, The Scotch commiſſioners had treated with the king 
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without being authorized by their parliament. They had 
treated for the affairs of England without receiving any power 
from the Engliſh. 

2. They had engaged to endeavour to reſtore the king to 
the throne of England, without any other condition than 
the confirmation of the preſbyterian- government for only 
three years. As for the covenant, they had indeed obliged 
the King to promiſe, he would confirm it, for the ſecurity 
of thoſe who had taken it ; that is, that they might not be 
Proſe cuted on that account: but with full liberty to every 
one not to ſubſcribe it.. They had engaged to maintain the 
rights of the king and crown with reſpect to the militia, the 
great-ſcal, nomination to offices, choice of privy-counſellors, 
negative voice in the parlianient. Moreover, they had con- 
cealed the contents of the treaty from the leading preſbyte- 
rians, and at the fame time communicated them to the king's 
principal friends, 

3. Thele ſame commiſſioners had engaged Sir Marmaduke 
Langdale and Sir Philip Muſgrave to raiſe forces for the king 
and ſeize Berwick and Carliſle. 

4. Theſe two gentlemen had repaired to Edinburgh 
where they had often conferred with duke Hamilton and 
others of the king's party, and when the commiſſioners of 
England complained of their being ſuffered at Edinburgh, 
they were only concealcd, and the conferences with them 
continued, 
$5. Duke Hamilton, before his departure from London, 
had declared, he would do the king ſignal ſervice, and this 
duke was placed at the head of the army. 

6. The fame duke had entered into an engagement with 
Langdale, that as ſoon as the Scotch army was in England, 
there ſhould be no more mention of the covenant, and all 
the King's friends ſhould be received into the army without 
diſtinction. It is true, he was afterwards reſtrained by a 
decree of the parliament of Scotland. But he found means 
to evade it, by cauſing Langdale to march one day before 
him, as it Langdale had not acted by his orders. But the 
contrary plainly appeared, when he was defeated by Crom- 
well, 

7. The parliament of Scotland was called by the credit 
of duke Hamilton and the commiſſioners who had treated 
with the King, and the members were elected by the cabals 
of the ſame party. 

8. When the levying an army came to be debatcd in the 
Parliament, it was ſtrongly oppoſcd, as well by ſeveral lords, 
as by the general-aſſembly of the kirk. It was ſolidly 
proved, that at leaſt the grounds of the war ought to be 
declared betore it was refolved. Proteſtations were alſo made 
againſt ir; but they were evaded, of which there can be 
no other reaſon given, but that the army was defipned for 
the King's ſervice, though it was not thought proper to 
declare it. 

9. Finally, when the duke had entered England, he took 
not the leaſt ſtep to intimate he was come to ſupport the 
preſbyterian- party. Inſtead of marching directly to London, 
whilit Cromwell was at a diſtance, though he might be ſure 
the parliament and city were very defirous to join him, he 
ſpent above a month in the northern counties without any 
neceſſity. This conduct theretore ſhows, his deſign was not 
to aſſiſt the preſbyterians, though he intended to act againſt 
the independents. 

What has been ſaid clearly proves, the Scotch army came 
into England with defign to reſtore the king without terms, 
under colour of delivering him from the independents. It 
is no wonder, that the parliament, where the king had few 
friends, ſhould declare this army enemies of the kingdom, 
as ſoon as their entrance was known. Nevertheleſs, as the 
preſbyterians were yet perſuaded, the Scots were come to 
ſupport them, it was with great ſtruggle that this declara- 
tion paſſed the houſe of commons. Ninety preſbyterian 
members oppoſed it to the utmoſt of their power, ſo far 
were they from imagining, the Scots had taken up arms for 
the king's intereſt. But it was not long before they were 
undeceived. 

The 28th of July the commons agreed at laſt, that the 
King ſhould be treated with upon the Hampton- court pro— 
poſitions, without being obliged to fign the three bills be- 
fore- mentioned. In all likelthood the preſbyterians were at 
length ſenſible, that by deferring the treaty, they were 
labouring for the independents, who ſought only to waſte the 
time, till Cromwell, who was in the midſt of his march, 
ſhould have joined Lambert. But it was not poffible to 
advance ſo far as would have been neceſſiry to finiſh or even 
begin the treaty, before the revolution cauſed by duke 
Hamilton's defeat. The formalities which muſt be obſerved 
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in a parliament, ſeveral unexpected affairs, the arrival of 
the prince of Wales before Yarmouth, and afterwards in 
the Thames, afforded the independent members frequent 
occaſions to prolong the treaty. On alt theſe occations, 
they affected to make tedious ſpeeches, which waſted many 
days fitting. When they ſaw it was not in their power to 
ſet aſide the treaty, or oblige the houſe to inſiſt upon the 
three bills, they feigned to conſent freely to the negotiation : 
but withal, perpetually found means to delay it. In a word, 
to know what were the fruits of theſe artifices, it need only 
be conſidered, that the commons firft reſolution to treat with 
the king was on the 24th of May; but they did not deſiſt 
from the three bills till the 28th of July ; that it was the 
18th of September before the negotiation. began, and conſe- 
quently the affair held four months, without reckoning the 
time ſpent in the treaty. So, before the conferences began 
Cromwell had defeated duke Hamilton, and was marching, 
into Scotland to hinder the Scots from returning to diſturb 
England. On the other hand, general Fairfax having taken 
Colcheſter, was poſted with his army within twenty miles 
of London to awe the parliament. It is therefore certain, 
when the negotiation began, affairs were far from being in 


the ſame eſtate as when the treaty was reſolved. The good 


ſuccels of the army made the preſbyterians more timorous, 
and the independents more bold. But on the other fide, the 
king, loſing all hopes of afliſtance both from the Scots and 
the royaliſts, found bimſelf indiſpenſably obliged to yield in 
a treaty what he would never have granted, if the face of 
his affairs had not been changed. Theſe are conſiderations 
which I thought requiſite, before I proceeded to what paſſed 
the five laſt months of the year 1648. 

Since the commons had conſented to treat with the king, 
without obliging him to fign the three bills, five days more 
had paſſed before the manner, place, and time of the treaty 
could be fettled*, The king required that all perſons might 
have accel(s to him as when at Hampton-court : that the 
Scots ſhould be invited to aſſiſt at the treaty, and appointed 
the town of Newport in the Ifle of Wight for the place of 
conference. The commiſſioners who had been ſent to him, 
having reported his defires to the houſes, the lords, who 
were willing to diſpatch the affair, two days after paſſed the 
following votes : 

& 1, That the votes of both houſes of parliament, againſt 
no farther addreſſes and applications to his majeſty, be re- 
called, 

& 2, That ſuch perſons as his majeſty ſhall ſend for, as of 
neceſſary uſe to him in the treaty, be admitted to wait on 
him: and that his majeſty be in the ſame ſtate of freedom, 
as he was laſt in at Hampton-court, 

* 3. That ſuch ſervants as his majeſty ſhall appoint, be 
ſent to wait on him. 

6 4. That the place for the treaty be in Newport, in the 
Iſle ot Wight. 

& 5. That the Scots be invited to treat with his majeſty. 

© 6. That his majeſty be admitted to invite them. 

. That the inſtructions given from both houſes of par- 
liament, to colonel Hammond governor of the Iſle of 
Wight, be recalled, | 

28. That five lords and ten commoners be choſen com- 
miſſioners, to treat with the king. 

* 9. That it be referred to the committee of lords and 
commons for peace, to prepare all things in readineſs for 
the ſpeeding of the treaty.” 

Theſe votes being ſent to the commons, they did not think 
proper to pals them without ſome amendments, 

The firſt was admitted. 

« As to the ſecond, the commons ordered, That his ma- 

jeſty ſhould be defired to fend to the houſes the names 
of tuch perions as he ſhould conceive to be of neceſſary uſe 
about him during the treaty ; they not being perſons excepted 
againſt by both houſes of parliament from pardon, or that 
were then under reſtraint, or in actual wars againſt the par- 
lament by ſea or land; or in ſuch numbers, as might draw 
any juſt cauſe of ſuſpicion; and that his majeſty ſhould 
be 1n the fame freedom, honour, and ſafety, as he was in 
when he was at Hampton-courrt. 

* Upon the third, they concurred in the vote for his ma— 
jeſty's attendants, provided they were ſuch as were not in 
any of the former qualifications. 

The fourth was approved of. 


Both houſes agreed, Auguſt 2, to treat with the king in the Iſle of Wight; 
and the earl of Middleſex, Sir John Hippelley, and Mr. Bulkley, were lent, 
Auguſt 4, to his majeſty, with the votes of the two houſes, Sec R uſhworth, 
Tom. VII. p. 1213 1216, 


« As to the fifth and fixth, the queſtion, Whette , ; om ms 
Scots ſhould be invited by the parliament, to ſend g. a 


. . . * MY 4 66 4. 
miſſioners to treat with his majeſty upon the propofiti,,, Wi accord 
preſented to him at Hampton-court, it was carried jy the 7 

> 7 i 


negative. But it was ordered however, That if the ur « 6, 


ſhould think fit to fend for any of the Scotiſh nation, t, I eaſed ; 
adviſe with him concerning the affairs of the Kingdom 6; E 1and et 


Scotland only, the houſes would give him a ſate-conduc ar 


“Concerning the ſeventh, it was reſolved, That be{,.. WK houſe | 


the recalling of colonel Hammond's inſtructions, they fhgy1; 4s. 
ſend again to his majeſty, to let him Know, how lar ther, obſerve 
had proceeded, as to a treaty, and to have his mae, WF «< 9. 
approbation. | © mercha 
** The eighth and ninth were admitted without any dt. the pri 
culty.“ 1 diſchar 
The next day the commons ordered new inſtructions 9 BER The 
colonel Hammond, viz. of the 
** That the king be removed to Newport, and be in ti: foldiers 
ſame condition and freedom there, as he was at Hampton. The 
court. of Lon 
6 That no perſon in the firſt exception out of mercy, that the 
nor under reſtraints of the parliament, nor of late actually in was no 
arms againſt the parliament, be admitted to the king. diſpoſit 
That no perſon that hath been in arms againſt the that we 
parliament, &c, or of whom there is juſt cauſe of ſu. All t 
cion, be admitted into any fort or tower in the Iſle ot aſter th 
\\ ight. | . : : cheſter, 
That no perſon of any foreign nation be admitted to come been q. 
into the ſame iſle, without leave of the parliament. ciſion, 
It the kingdom of Scotland fend any to treat with hi; tember, 
majeſty, they ſhall have a paſs from both houſes, and be for the 
admitted. liament 
That his majeſty paſs his royal word, not to go out 6! of the « 
the iſland during the treaty, or twenty-eight days after, with. the cor! 
out the advice of both houles of parliament.” them t. 
The next day, advice was brought of duke Hamilton's MW with th. 
defeat. The independents thence hoped, they ſhould hinder pected « 
the concluſion of the treaty ", and the pretbyterians, that and par 
the king would grant every thing, ſince he had loſt the al- wolf 
ſiſtance he depended upon, and was without any reſource. people 
Thus, this event, though of the greateſt importance, cauſed king or 
no alteration in the diſpoſition of the parties to treat, A 7 By 
few days after they received alſo news of the taking of Col- repreſen 
cheſter. | mons. 
The king having ſent a liſt of the perſons he deſired to 3. 
have about him, the parliament excepted againſt three, ⁊t the n 
namely, Aſhburnham, Legg, and Dowcet, who were then of this. 
in cuſtody. we dF 
It was not only upon this point, but ſeveral others, where and Go 
difficulties occurred, that they were forced to fend expreiles of any 
to the king. It ſuffices to ſay, that the partiament's com- © 5. 
miſſioners departed not from London for Newport, till the WWF © 6. 
13th of September, and the conferences began not till the princes, 
18th. It was agreed, they ſhould continue forty days only. | every la 
Whilſt preparations were making for the treaty, the prince 1 *. 
of Wales, who lay in the Downs with his fleet, ſent a let- MMF the lore 
ter to the houſe of peers, wherein he took notice of the be only 
progreſs made as to a perſonal treaty, and farther expreſſed wo or 1 
his defire, '* bo 
* 1. That the treaty ſhould be in ſuch place and man- puniſhe, 
ner, as might conſiſt with the honour, freedom, and fatety Provide. 
of his majeſty his father; ſo that the agreement might not 9. 
be blemiſhed with any face of reſtraint. 2. That the treaty Sated, 
might be between the king, and his two kingdoms of Eng- ©Vars. 
land and Scotland. 3. That during the treaty, there ſhov!d **:-10, 
be a general ceflation of arms. 4. That a moderate tu» Wi from al 
fiſtance, during the treaty, might be agreed upon, tor a: Wi therwit 
armies and forces then on foot, and particularly the Scots Wi _ * 11. 
army in England. 4. That a courſe might be taken to co!» Wl ldies, | 
tent him, and his ſhips in the Downs, witk money and WW © 12 
proviſion.“ : of fens, 
It does not appear, the lords took any notice of this letter, Wl chielly t 
and the rather, as the prince made no mention, that it ſhould .“ 13. 
be communicated to the commons. ; that ae 
The ſame day the lords received the letter, a petition s Med to 
preſented to both houſes from the common-cGuncil of L Wi , . 
don, defiring, | com be 
„ 1. That the king's majeſty might be free from reſtraints 00's bl 
* 2, Invited to a treaty. 15. 
3. That all acts of hoſtility by ſca and land, might, by | 2 7 
bot be f 
* Cromwell writ to his friends, That it would be a perpetual ignoml 7 16, 
the parliament, if they ſhould recede from they former vote of, No! n 
addrefles? to the king; and conjured them to continue firm in that retolutione " The þ 


Clarendon, Tom. 3, p. 141, 


* 
4 


| of king and parliament, ceaſe. 

ce — . of the church might be ſettled 
di the covenant. 

2 WR, hat diſtreſſed Ireland might be relieved, 

4 ö. The people of England, by diſbanding all armies, 

4 eaſed ; the liberty of the ſubjects reſtored ; the laws of the 

I land eſtabliſhed. 78 

« +, The members of both houſes enjoined to attend the 
houſe for the ſervice of the kingdom. | | 
4 8. That the ſelf-deny ing ordinance might be effectually 
| ed. And | 
. 9 conſideration had of the condition of ſuch 

merchants, whole ſhips and goods were ſtayed by thoſe with 

the prince; and that lome-expedient might be thought of, tor 

diſcharge of all ſhips, that trade be not deſtroyed, 25 

The reformado · ofſicers preſented the ſame day a petition 
of the like import ; praying moreover, that all othcers and 
ſoldiers (without exception) might be paid their arrears, | 

The commons returned in anſwer to the common- council 
of London, that it was their intention to treat with the king, 
that they bad acquainted his majeſty with it, and that there 
was no room to queſtion bur that the king was in the ſame 
diſpoſition. Then they communicated to the council the votes 
that were paſſed n the houſe on that occaſion. 

All this paſled before the defeat of the Scotch army. But 
after the news of that great event, and the taking of Col- 
cheſter, the independents in and about London, who had 
been quiet fince the removal of the army and before any de- 
cifion, began to hold up their heads, The 11th of Sep- 
tember, two days before the departure of the commiſſioners 
ſor the Ille of Wight, they preſented a petition to the par- 
liament, ſubſcribed by ſeveral thoulands, openly complaming 
of the commons proceedings, which, they laid, flowed trom 
the corruption of moſt ot the members. They alſo gave 
them the reaſons why they firſt aſſiſted them in this war 
with their perſons and purles, and let them know, they ex- 
pected other ways from them than a treaty with the King, 
and particularly, 

„ 1, That they would make good the ſupremacy of the 
people from all pretences of negative voices either in the 
king or lords. | 

„2. That they would have made laws for election of 
repreſentatives yearly, and of courle, without writ or ſum- 
mons. 

43. That their time of fitting exceed not forty or fifty days 
at the moſt, and to have fixed an expreis time for the ending 
| of this preſent parliament. _ 

© 4. That they would have exempted matters of religion 
and God's worſhip from the compulſive or reſtrictive power 
of any authority. 

| © 5, That none be forced or preſſed to ſerve in war. 

© 6. That they would have made both kings, queens, 
princes, dukes, earls, lords, and all perſons, alike liable to 

| every law of the land. MS 

&* 7. That all commoners be freed from the juriſdiction of 
the lords in all caſes; and to have taken care, that all trials 
be only of twelve ſworn men ; and no conviction but upon 
two or more ſufficient known witneſles. 6 

* 8, That none be examined againſt themſelves, nor be 
puniſhed for doing of that, againſt which no law hath been 
provided. 

* 9. That the proceedings in law be abbreviated, miti- 
gated, and made certain, the charge thereof in all parti- 
| culars, 

** 10, That all trading and merchandizing be made free 
| from all monopolizing and engroffing, by companies or 
ö otherwiſe. 

** 11, That the exciſe and all kind of taxes, except ſub- 
dies, be taken off. 

* 12, That they would have laid open all late incloſures 
of fens, and other commons, or have encloſed them only or 
chielly to the benefit of the poor. | 
13. That they would have conſidered the many thouſands 
hat are ruined by perpetual unpritonment for debt, and pro- 
| Viced to their enlargement. 
| * 14. Have ordered ſome effectual courſe to keep people 
from begging and beggary, in ſo fruitful a nation, as through 

Cocks bleſſing this is. 

15. That they would have proportioned puniſhmeuts 
| Ore equal to offences, that ſo mens lives and eſtates might 
be forfeited upon trivial and ſlight occaſions. 

16, Have removed the tedious burthen of tithes, ſatis- 
Publ 


a * 


e houſe returned anſwer to the iudependents petition to this effect ; 
at the houſe gave them thanks for their great pains and care of the 
C good of the kingdom, aud would {pecdily take their deſires into con- 
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fying all impropriators, and providing a more equal way of 
maintenance for our poor miniſters, 

*© 17. Have raiſed a ſtock of money out of confiſcated 
eſtates, for payment of thoſe who contributed voluntarily 
above their abilities, before thoſe that diſburſed out of their 
ſuperfluities. 

18. Bound themſelves and all future patliaments from 
aboliſhing property, levelling mens eſtates, or making all 
things common. 

„ 19, That they would have declared, what the duty or 
buſineſs of the kingly office is, and what not; and aſcer- 
tained the revenue palt increaſe or diminution ; that ſo there 
might never be more quarrels about the ſame. 

** 20, That they would have rectified the election of public 
oſſicers for the city of London, of every particular company 
therein; reſtoring the commonalty thereof to their juſt 
rights, molt unjullly with-held from them, to the producing 
and maintaining corrupt intereſt, oppoſite to common freedom, 
and exceedingly prejudicial to the trade and manufactures of 
this nation. 

** 21, That they would have made full and ample repa— 
rations to all perſons that had been oppreiled, by ſentences 
in high-commiſſion, ſtar-chamber, and council- board; or by 
any kind of monopolizers or projectors, and that out of the 
eſtates of thoſe that were authors, actors, or promoters of ſo 
intolerable milchicts, and that without much attendance. 

22. That they would have aboliſhed all committees, and 
have conveyed all buſineſles into the true method of the uſual 
trials of the commonwealth. 

* 23. That they would not have followed the example of 
former tyrannous and juperſtitious parliaments, in making 
orders, ordinances, or laws, or in appointing puniſhinents 
concerning opinions, or things ſupernatural, fliling ſome 
blaſphemies, others herefics, 

„ 24. That they would have declared what the buſineſs 
of the lords is, and aſcertain their condition, not derogating 
from the liberties of other men ; that ſo there might be an 
end of ſtriving about the ſame. 

*© 25. That they would have done juſtice upon the capital 
authors and promoters of the former or late wars, 

26. That they would have provided conſtant pay for the 
army, and given rules to all judges, and all other public 
oflicers throughout the land, for their indemnity ; and for the 
laving harmlets all that have any ways aſſiſted them. 

27. That they would have laid to heart the abundance 
of innocent blood that hath been ſpilt, and the infinite ſpoil 
and havock that hath been made of peaceable, harmleſs 
people, by expreſs commiſſion from the king: and ſeriouſly 
to have conſidered, whether the juſtice of God be likely to be 
ſatisfied, or his yet continuing wrath appcaſed by an act of 
oblivion.” 


Tho” the petitioners did not call themſelves independents, 
the principles of that party were but too viſible in theſe arti- 
cles to doubt from what quarter they came. 

The ſame day the maſters and commanders of ſhips pre- 
ſented the like petition, complaining of the tyranny of the par- 
liament. | 

The parliament thought not proper to anſwer theſe peti- 
tions *, though two days after, the firſt preſented another to 
deſire an anſwer to every part of their petition. It was no 
proper juncture to provoke the independents, by ſuch an an- 
ſwer as this petition deſerved. 

Before I enter upon the particulars of the treaty at New- 
port, it is abſolutely neceſſary to relate what pafled in the 
North of England and in Scotland. 

Monroe who was leading from Scotland three or four thou- 
ſand men * to duke Hamilcon, had entered 'a good way into 
England, when the Scotch army was vanquiſhed and diſ- 
peried. After the victory, Cromwell, without lofing time 
in purſuing the reſt of the army which was not in condition 
to do any miſchief, left Lambert with ſome troops to finiſh 
their deſtruction, and immediately marched in queſt of 
Monroe. The Engliſh that were with this Scotch general 
uled their utmoſt endeavours to perſuade him to give Crom- 
well battle; but it was not poſhble to prevail with him. He 
choſe rather to retice northward, and always kept at ſo great 
diſtance, that there was no overtaking him. Neverthelets 
Cromwell continued his march, and hearing that Lambert 
had intirely deftroyed the Scotch army, ſent him orders to 
march to Carliſle, where Mutgrave {till continued with ſome 
troops, and after clearing thote parts, to come and join him 
ſideration.“ Ruthworth, Tom. VII. p. 1258. 


* He had, in the beginning of September, above ſeven thouſand men, 
Englub, Scots, aud Irich, under his command. Idem, p. 12 50. 
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in order to enter Scotland together. When Cromwell came 
near Berwick, he writ to the committee of eſtates to require 
them to call home Monroe, and deliver Berwick and Carliſle, 
otherwiſe they were to expect a war. A few days after he 
purſued his march towards Scotland, having left ſome regi- 
ments to block up Berwick. ; 

Duke Hamilton's defeat and Cromwell's threats intirely 
changed the face of affairs. in Scotland. The marquis of 
Argyle, who had not been able to prevent the raifing of an 
army, and had been forced to ſubmit to the oppoſite party, 
became ſuperior again, and was ſupported by all who were 
againſt the war. The committee of eſtates daily loſt their 
authority, and were ſeconded only by Monroe, who was at 
length returned into Scotland. So, the marquis of Argyle 
being aſſured of the approbation of moſt of the people, 
levied three or four thouland men to oppoſe Monroe, whom 
the carl of Lanerick had joined, with ſome new-raiſed troops. 
They had ſecured Sterling-bridge, which hindered the mar- 
quis of Argyle from making any progreſs, though his forces 
had been more numcrous. But Cromwell broke all their 
meaſures by not ſtaying at Berwick, but marching directly 
to Edinburgh. He thereby forced the committee of eſtates 
to fly from thence and diſperſe, for fear of being incloſed 
between the Engliſh and the marquis of Argyle's forces. 
Then the ear] of Lanerick and Monroe, being unable to 
continue the war, came to an agreement upon the following 
terms: 

„ 1, That both the armies ſhould be diſbanded. 

& 2, That a parliament ſhould be called to fit before the 
20th of January. 

z. That the ſettling of religion be referred to the deter- 
mination of the general-aflembly, and all civil queſtions to the 
determination ot parliament. | 

«© 4. That a new committee of eſtates be appointed, to 
confilt only of ſuch members as proteſted in parliament 
againſt the late engagement: and in caſe any of the forces 
under Monroe ſhould continue in arms, that then the ſaid 
committee ſhould raiſe forces to ſuppreſs the ſame. 

< 5. That none who had been acceſlary to the late en- 
gagement, ſhould be challenged to take away their lives and 
eſtates, &c. provided they did declare under their hand- 
writing, to the lord-chancellor, or preſident of the committee 
of eſtates, that they accepted of, and ſubmitted to, the pre- 
lent engagement. 

* 6, That all perſons taken in war, ſince the ſecond of 
Auguſt, be releaſed.” | 

The face of affairs being thus changed, and the king's 
party diſperſed, Cromwell repaired to Edinburgh, where he 
was received with great reſpect. He obtained the reſtitution 
of Berwick and Carliſle, and having concerted proper mea— 
ſures with the marquis of Argyle, returned triumphantly 
into England, He left Lambert, however, in Scotland, 
with three or four regiments, at the requeſt of the Scots, 
who believed they ſhould want them, to awe thoſe who might 
defire to raile new commotions. 

Whilſt Cromwell was in queſt of Monroe in Scotland, and 
three days before general Fairfax came to St. Albans, the 
conferences for peace began at Newport). Though the 
two houſes had deſiſted from the condition, that the king 
ſhould fign the three bills before the treaty, they had not re- 
linquiſhed the thing itſelf. . The very firſt day, the commil- 
ſioners preſented to the king, the draughts of the three bills. 
By the firſt, the pteſbyterian- government was eſtabliſhed for 
ever in the church of England, epiſcopacy aboliſhed, with 
the whole hierarchy, and the ſale of biſhops lands appointed. 
By the ſecond, the king left the power of the militia for 
thirty years in the hands of both houſes. By the third, all 

the king's proclamations and declarations againſt the parlia- 
ment, or thcir adherents, were recalled. The laſt of theſe bills 
began with theſe words, * Whereas the parliament have been 
neceſſitated to make and proſecute a war in their juſt and 
lawful defence,” &c. The king ſcrupled not to agree to the 
ſubſtance of the bill, but objected againſt the preamble, which 
charged him indirectly with having made war upon the par- 
liament, and defired it might be omitted, to which the com- 
woners would never conſent, becauſe they were, by their 
inſtructions, not to depart from a tittle of what was contained 
in the three bills. This diſpute held ſeven days, and it was 
the 25th of September, before the king conſcnted at laſt to 
paſs the bill, with the preamble. But it was on condition, 


y They were held in Sir William Hodges's houſe. Ruſhworth. Tom. 
VII. p. 1259. The commiſhoners were five lords, viz. the earls of 
Pembroke, Salibury, Middleſex, Northumberland, and the lord Say; and 
ten commoners, viz. Denzil Holles, lord Wenman, Mr. Pierrepoint Sir 
Henty Vane, jun. Sic Harbottle Grimſtone, Mr. Brown, Mr. Crew recorder 
Glyn, Sir John Potts, and Mr. Bulkley, Whitelock, p. 334. ; 


that nothing ſhould be binding, unleſs the whole were 99;, 
on, and the treaty ſigned. This article being thus diſpatch, 
they proceeded to the reſt, on which were great debates. 
particularly concerning religion. As the king ſaw the 4 | 1 
miſfioners would not, or could not yield any thing, he he, 
to ſhorten the negotiation, by ſhowing the two houſes h 
far he could comply with regard to the moſt important 2 
cles. He ſent therefore a meſſage to explain his intent; 
and make them the following offers. 

Concerning religion. © His majeſty will conſent, th. 
the calling and fitting of the aſſembly of divines at Weſt. 
ſter be confirmed for three years by act of parliament, ..,; 
confirms for three years the directory, and the form of chure! 
government, to be uſed for the churches of England and 
Ireland, and dominion of Wales; provided that his majeg; 
and thoſe of his judgment, or any other, who cannot in 
conſcience ſubmit thereunto, be not in the mean time ch. 
liged to comply with the ſame ; and that a free conſultatic 
and debate, be had with the affembly of divines at Weſtnjy. 
ſter in the mean time, twenty of his majeſty's nomination ba 
ing added to them, whereby it may be determined hy his 
majeſty, and his two houſes of parliament, how the fd 
church- government, and form of public worſhip, after the 
ſaid time, and how religion may be ſettled, and the article 
determined, and care taken for the eaſe of tender con. 
ſciences.” | 

Concerning the biſhops lands and revenue: “ His maief; 
will conſent to an act or acts of parliament, whereby leg! 
eſtates for lives, or for years, not exceeding ninety-nine, th! 
be made for thoſe lands, towards the ſatista&tion of the pur. 
Chaſers, and to others to whom they are engaged, wherehy 
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they may receive ſatisfaction; provided that the property ad pretent 
inheritance of thoſe lands, may ſtill remain to the church, 2nd bis con 
the reſt that ſhall be reſerved to be for their maintenance, | epilcop 

3. His majeſty will give his royal aſſent for the better ob. the po. 
ſervation of the lord's-day, for ſuppreſſing of innovations n eiſed b 
churches and chapels, in and about the worſhip of God, ud ved 't 


for the beter advancing of the preaching of God's holy word primiti 
in all parts of this kingdom ; and to an act againſt cnjoyins e ho 
pluralities of benefices by ſpiritual perſons, and non-reſidency. I bicrare 
tor regulating and reforming both univerſities, and the col. Tum! 


leges of Weſtminſter, Wincheſter and Eaton; for the better of Eng 
diicovery, and ſpeedy conviction of popiſh recuſants, for the jeſty u 
education of the children of papiſts, by proteſtants, in the Ml n{mbe 
proteſtant religion, tor levying penalties againſt papiſts : to As 
an act to prevent the practices of papiſts againſt the ſtate, ad conſen! 


for putting the laws in execution, and for a ſtricter courle 6 he fan 


prevent hearing, and ſaying of maſs. | —_— 
4. As to the covenant, his majeſty is not yet therein ſatis rnd 
fied, that he can ſign or ſwear it, or conſent to impoſe it on at a 
the conſciences of others; nor doth conceive it proper, o MW fo 
wr as naled 

uſeful, at this time, to be inſiſted on*. en 
5. Touching the militia, his majeſty will conſent to an at WF e Fe 
of parliament, to be in the parliament's hand for ten years, 3 
6. Touching Ireland, after advice with his two houſes, he Ph 
will leave it to their determination, and give his conſent ac: in all e! 
cordingly. and we 
7. Touching public debts, his majeſty will give his con. only co 
ſent to ſuch an act, for raiſing of moneys by general ad ing the 
equal taxations. E thats th 
8. He propoſeth, that he may have liberty forthwith 0 WF for hin 
come to Weſtminſter, and be reſtored to a condition of fret- ¶ confirty 
dom and ſafety, a thing which he ſhall never deny to a2) that ae 
of his ſubjects, and to the poſſeſſion of his lands and revenues; Not divit 
and that an act of oblivion and indemnity may paſs, to extent his for; 
to all perſons, for all matters relating to the late difference WF © Tor 


which being agreed by his two houſes of parliament, is bad no 
majeſty will be ready to make theſe his conceffions bincing, ino the 


by giving them the force of laws by his royal aflent*.” be boy! 

It theſe offers concerning religion are conſidered, with fe: {Wiſdottrin 
ſpect to the king's private opinion, they may be ſaid tobe right! 
great condeſcenſions, perhaps greater than his conſcience ana 
lowed, fince it was his real belief, there was no true chu Prevent 
without biſhops. But if theſe offers are conſidered, with regard L. 
to the preſbyterians and independents, of whom the part ering 
ment confiſted, they will be found to be by no means fa sbs 
factory. They were only a ſort of interim, which tended t Ihouſes 
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make them loſe the preſent opportunity to aboliſh epiſcopac 
intirely. | 


This was to avoid incenſing the independents, who were intircly 19% 
ſubmitting to the covenant, Kapin. | 

+ More than this (ſays Whitelock) could not be obtained of the ung 
though moſt carneſtly begged by ſome of the commiſſioners (great periors 
with tears, and on their knees ; particularly as to the propolition touching 
religion, Whitelock, p. 340. 


They 
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1 cannot forbear making another remark on this occaſion. 
1 The king artfully endeavoured, ſo to order that his own pro- 
I 0 


11 WE. fcions ſhould be treated upon, which the parl'ament had 
„err refuſed, fo apprehenſive were they of the uſual ambigu- 
dess and reſtr'ctions in the King's papers, and of which there 


os even bere 2 freſh inſtance, in the firſt article concerning re- 
ti. WS j;oi00- But he was diſappointed now, as well as betore. 
Ne he parliament without taking notice of his offers“, ordered 
s 


the commiſſioners to proceed ſolely according to their in- 
bn Grudtions: 


in. RS Whereupon the king delivered a paper to the commiſſion— 
11 ers, containing the realons why he could not content to the 
<>. WT :bolition of epiſcopacy, which, he ſaid, he conceived to be 
nd MW of apoſtolical inſtitut ion. That as to the ſale of church- 
, hads, be affirmed it to be real ſacrilege, beſides, that at his 
t in WW coronation, he had worn to maintain the rights ot the clergy. 
ob. All theſe reaſons, with many more that might have been add- 
tics ed, ſigniſied nothing to the commiſſioners, who had no power 
mn. to relax on any point. All they could do, was to [end them 
be. to the parliament, and expect their orders. But, this de- 
biz lared the concluſion of the treaty, and conſumed the time 
fi e which the king and parliament ought equally to have im- 
the proved. ; i 
cles Some days after, the King being defirous to gain the good- 
con- will of both-houſes, and ſome conceſhon in favour of epiſco— 
© pacy, which was the principal, and, as I may lay, the only 
ofly point that bindered the concluſion of the treaty, declared 
epr| to the commiſſioners, “ that he contented for the ſettling the 
be militia by ſea and land, in the parliament's hands for twenty 


years, and for confirming for three years by act ot parliament, 
the form of church- government, and directory tor worſhip 
 2n4 preſented to bim. But he added, that he was not latisſied in 
bis conſcience, or could be content to the utter abolithing of 


. epiſcopacy; the ſubſtance whereof he conceived to confilt in 
1 the power of ordination and juriſdiction, as they were exer- 
* ciſed by the apoſtles themſelves and others, by authority de- 
ad ved from them, ſuperior to breſbyters and deacons in the 
primitive times. His reſolution being to comply with his 
* two houſes, for the alteration and regulating of his preſent 
8 hicrarchy and government, lo as epilcopacy reduced to the 
: * primitive uſage, might be lettled and continued in the church 
m_ ot England, and if his two houles fi:wuld fo adviſe, his ma— 
_ jeſty would be content to leſſen the extent, and multiply the 
| 11. number of the dioceſes. | 
„As to the exception that his majeſty hadnot expreſſed his 
3 conſent for ſettling of biſhops lands upon truſtees, and tor 
ß we ſale of thoſe lands; it was true he had not, to alicnate the 
ell inheritance of thoſe lands; and herein he believed he had the 
on concurrent opinions of many divines, that in other points 
my differed much among themiclves : but his former anſwer con— 
1 taining a large offer of ſatisfaction to all thoſe that had pur— 
1, "WE chaſed or diſburſed monies upon thoſe lands, he hoped that 
a MW: anſwer would be ſatisfactory to his two houles. 
* For the calling and fitting of the aſſembly of divincs, his 
* majeſty would atleat as was defired. 
ny he That his majeſty will confirm the public uſe of the directory 
ade in all churches and chapels, as was deſired in the propoſition, 
and would conſent to a repeal of ſo much of all ſtatutes, as 
5 co" only concerned the book of common-prayer, and allo the tak: - 
and ing the ſame away out of all churchcs and chapels, provided 
thats the uſe thereof might be continued in his majeſty's chapel 
ith e for himſelf and his houſchold : and that the ſame ſhould be 
free: ¶ confirmed by act of parliament for three years, provided only 
0 achat a conſultation in the mean time be had with the aflembly 
enues; ot divines in ſuch a manner, and for the purpoſes as were in 
ten! his former anſwer expreſſed. 
ences, Wn © Touching the articles of religion, his. majeſty profeſſed, he 
it, £15 had not had time ſince they were delivered unto him, to look 
1010, mo them with that deliberation which was requiſite, before 
de bound himſelf up and his ſubjects in matter of faith and 
th 1e- Wotrine ; and therefore defired, that part of the propoſition 
| to be nnght be reſpited by his two houſes. But he would conſent 
ace al e an act for better obſervation of the lord's-day ; as allo to 
hure! Prevent the ſaying of maſs. 
regard BW Laſtly, concerning the covenant, and the ordinance con- 
par- cetning the ſame, his majeſty's anſwer was, that he not being 
s fat: shed to take it or impoſe it on others, he conceived his two 
ded to oules would not inſiſt upon it at that time, and the rather, 
opa) cause the ends thereof would be obtained by the agreement 
I happily concluded.“ 
ome days after the two houſes received advice from their 
e ſoners, that the king had fully conſented to the pro— 
eg e oſtions concerning Ireland. 
je king 2 rg which came the 17th of October, they heard, the 
7c > had agreed to the propoſitions concerning the public 
touch 


b 
| - They voted them unſatisfactory. See Ruſhworth, Tom, VII. p. 1282. 


They 


debts, and for taking away all honours and titles conferred 
ſince the 2oth of May 1642. 

By another of the 18th, that concerning delinquents, his 
majeſty offered, 

That all perſons who had any hand in the plotting, deſign- 
ing, or aſſiſting the rebellion in Ireland, ſhould expect no 
pardon, as was expreſſed in the firſt branch of the propoſition. 
As to all the reſt of the propoſitions his majeſty could not con- 
ſent thereunto, as was propoſed, otherwiſe than in the follow- 
ing manner; viz. As tor all other perſons compriſed in the 
ſaid fiſt branch, his majeſty, for ſatisfaction of his two 
bonſes, would give away, that they might moderately com- 
pound for their eſtates, and defired that they might be ad- 
mitted to the fame ; and for removing of diſtruſt and inter- 
ruptions of the public ſettlements, his majeſty would conſent 
as followeth: That ſuch of them as the two houſes of parlia- 
ment would inſiſt on, ſhould not be admitted to his councils, 
and be reſtrained trom coming to court, at ſuch diſtance as 
both houtes thould think tir, and ſhould not have any office 
and employment in the common wealth, without the conlent 
of both houtes of parliament ; or ſhould abſent themſelves 
out of the kingdom for ſome time, it both houſes of parlia- 
ment.ſhould think fit. That all other perſons in that propofi- 
tion ſhould ſubmit to a moderate compoſition, and for the 
{pace of three years thould not fit, or ſerve as members, or 
aſſiſt in either houſe of parliament, without conſent of both 
houſes.” 

The time fixed for the continuance of the treaty being 
almoſt expired, and nothing ſettled on the article of epilco- 


pacy, which was properly: the only point on which difficul- 


ties occurred, the two houſes found an expedient to prolong 
the negotiation a week, by ordering that the Sundays and 
Fait-days ſhould not be accounted part of the forty days al- 
lowed tor the conferences. 

The 21ſt of October the king ſent a freſh meſſage to both 
houles concerning epiſcopacy. Cromwell was on the road 
to join the army, and it was to be feared, if the treaty was 
not concluded before his arrival, he would raiſe invincible 
obſtacles to it. The king ſufficiently knew him, to believe 
there was no good to be expected from him. He believed 
therefore, that to haſten the concluſion of the treaty, to which 
the affair of epiſcopacy was the grand obſtacle, he ought to 
make ſome tarther conceſſions on that point. Wheretore he 
acquainted the rwo houſes, by a mctlige : 

*© 1. That he conſented to the aboliſhing of archbiſhops, 
chancellors, deans, and chapters, &c. and the whole hicrar- 
chy, except biſhops. 

2. That for three years no other but preſbyterian-govern- 
ment ſhould be uſed, and the excreiſe of epiſcopal govern- 
ment ſhould be wholly ſuſpended during that time, 

*© Whereas epiſcopal juriſdiction, if no other had been 
agreed upon in the mean-time, might have riſen up after the 
three years, he now expreſſed his conſent, that none ſhould be 
exerciſed after that time other than ordination, which was 
reſtrained to the counſel and aſſiſtunce of prefbyters, but ſuch, 
and in fuch manner, as ſhould be agreed by him and of his 
two houſes; whereby until ſuch agreement, or if it were not 
otherwiſe agreed, epiſcopal juriſdiction was wholly laid 
aſide.“ | 

His majeſty alſo that day conſented to the following pro- 
poſitions : | 

* To that for nomination of the great officers of the 
kingdom, to be by both houſes during the term of ten 
years. 

To thoſe concerning the city of London, and the great 
ſeal. 

* To that concerning the court of Wards, &c. a recom- 
pence being aflured to his majeſty of one hundred thouland 
pounds per annum to him, his heirs and ſucceflars in lieu of 
the court of wards.” 

The commiſſioners acquainting the king that his anſwer 
concerning epiſcopacy would nor be ſatisfactory ro the two 
houſes, and earneſtly preſſing him to give them a fuller, he 
told them in writing, he could not abtolutely relinquiſh epiſ- 
copacy, He repeated his offers 6n that head, adding only, 
that if in the {pace of three years he was convinced, that the 
function of biſhops was not agrecable to the word of God, or 
that Chriſt commanded any other government, he would moſt 
chearfully embrace it: but till he was ſo convinced, he be» 
lieved himſelf bound in conſcience to maintain epiſcopacy. 

The commons ſpent four or five days in debates upon the 


king's offers and anſwers, and voted them unſatisfactory, as 


to the point of epiſcopacy, the lords concurring with them, 
The ſame was vored concerning the king's anſwer about 
taking the covenant and abolithing popery, for that he de- 


Whitelock, p. 349: 
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fired to have it tolerated in the queen's chapel and family. 
The houſes were likewiſe diſſatisfied with the anſwers about 
alienating biſhop- lands, and ſale of deans and chapters, and 
concerning delinquents. Thus, the peace ſeemed more re- 
mote than ever, eſpecially, as the lords concurred with the 
commons in the alienation of church- lands. 

As the time limited for the conferences was about to ex- 
pire, theſe reſolutions were ſpeedily ſent to the commiſſioners 
with orders to demand the King's final and poſitive antwer, 
and by a ſpecial meſſage the commons alſo defired of the King, 
that his majeſty would be pleaſed to declare expreſly againſt 
the Iriſh rebellion, and the ceflation concluded with the rebels, 
and forbid the junction of the marquis of Ormond's forces 
with the Iriſh papiſts to make war upon the proteſtants. But 
as there remained only three days, which was not a ſufficient 
time to receive the king's anſwer, the lords prevailed with the 
commons to prolong the treaty a fortnight, and the rather, as 
the king had defired to confer with Dr. Uſher archbiſhop of 
Armagh, and the biſhops of Worceſter and Rocheſter, upon 
the affairs of the church. But as much was not to be expect- 
ed from this delay, the commiſſioners were allowed to return 
to the parliament, leaving three of their number to receive 
the king's final anſwer*. Twelve of the commiſſioners com- 
ing to London, reported to the parliament the king's final 
anſwer, which had been delivered to them the gth of No- 
vember, and was to this effect : 

«© That his conceſſions had been miſapprehended, and that 
he did not intend to make any more neiv biſhops during the 
term of three years. 

«© That whereas it might be objected, That in the end of 
three years the power of ordination ſhould be practiſed in 
the old manner as formerly, that is, the biſhops ſhould be at 
liberty to call what preſbyters they would to aſſiſt in ordaining, 
but were not bound to their counſel or conſent, his majeſty 
did now intend and conſent, that biſhops ſhould not receive 
any into holy orders without the conſent of a limited number 
of preſbyters to be choſen in ſuch manner as ſhould be agreed 
on by his majeſty and his two houſes for that purpole, 

© That his niajeſty did not intend, that after the end of 
three vears no certain way ſhould be ſettled concerning ec— 
cleſiaſtical government, for that his majeſty did purpoſe, 
during the three years, to have a conſultation with the aſ- 
ſembly of divines, twenty being added of his nomination, 
which if his two houſes ſhould reſolve to entertain, it could 
not be well doubted, but upon the debate, fuch a govern- 
ment would be agreed on by his majeſty and his two houles, as 
thould be bcſt for the peace of the church, and molt proper 
to prevent thoſe diſtractions which his two houſes apprehend - 
ed might enſue. b 

As to that part of the propoſition concerning the book of 
common- prayer; for the ſatistact:on of his two houſes, that 
he would not inſiſt upon any proviſion for continuance of the 
ſame in his majeſty's chapel for himſelf and his houſhold: 
nevertheleſs his majeſty declared, that he intended to ule ſome 
other ſet form of divine ſervice. 

« As to their requeſt, that an act be paſſed for a ſtricter 
courſe to prevent the ſaying and hearing of mals in the court, 
or any part of the kingdom, or in Ireland, his majeſty would 
content thereunto. 

« As to all other particulars mentioned in the parliament's 
paper, he referred himſelt to his former anſwers. 

% Concluding, that ſince he had by his conce(hons brought 
all differences concerning the church into fo narrow a compatls, 
that the chief viſible obſtruction was, that wherein really in 
conſcience he was not ſatisfied, he hoped his two houſes would 
not put farther preffures of ſo render a nature upon him.” 

All this was not capable to induce the commons to defiſt 
from the leaſt of their pretenſions. They voted, that his 
majeſty's anſwers concerning, the church, form of prayer, 

hearing and ſaying maſs, were unſatisfactory ; and ordered 
the three commimoners attending the king to inform him of 
their votes, and preſs him for a final anfwer. 

As the parliament had not hitherto taken any notice of 
the king's propoſitions or defires, the houſe of commons at 
length took them into conſideration, and paſſed the follow- 
ing votes: 

* 1, 'That his majeſty's coming to London ſhall be with 
freedom, ſafety, and honour, ſo ſoon as the conceſſions of 
the treaty are concluded and agreed. 

& 2, That his majeſty ſhould have his lands and revenues, 
what is legally his, made good to him, according to the laws 
of the kingdom. 


© The earl of Northumberland, Mr. Pierrepoint, and Mr. Denzil Holles 
Whitelock, p. 347. 
he perſons excepted by both houfes, were, the lord Digby, Sir Mar- 
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. voted, fir George Ratclifte and the lord Byron. Ruſhw. Tom. VII. J. ow 


© 3- What his majeſty ſhall paſs away of his legal f tes 
he ſhall have allowance in compenſation thereof. oY 
*© 4. That an act of oblivion be preſented to his mate 
to be paſſed with ſuch limitations as ſhall be agreed oh * 
both houſes of parliament,” * 
It is certain, there never was any difficulty either abu. 
the king's return, or the reſtitution of his revenues or 
abolition of the court of wards, inſtead of which he Wit 
have an hundred thouſand pounds a year. Theſe three 13 
cles were contidercd as a natural conſequence of the cn. 
ſion of the treaty, But as to the act of oblivion, the K, 
and parliament did not agree. The parliament infiftcq u.“ 
on excepting from pardon ſuch a number of delinquegt. 
that is, of thoſe who had ſerved the king, and were 5 I 
dered as the authors of the troubles. They intenced to ©. 
ſiſcate their eſtates, and baniſh them the realm. In 1 
after long debates, the number of excepted perſons ere 
duced to ſeven, about whom the two houſes did not ave. 
Nay, as to thoſe that were to be included in the pardon, the 
Parliament pretended to inflict a pecuniary puniſhment on 
them, and had ranked them under ſeveral claſſes, according 
to which, ſome were to forfeit one half of their cat“ 
others a third, otheis a fourth, and had aſſigned the mon k 
thence ariſing towards the payment of the public = 
The king, on the contrary, pretended; that all without «+. 
ception thould have the benefit ot the act of oblivion. H. 
conſeuted only that ſome of thoſe whom the purliattiens 
termed delinquents, that is, bis faithſul ſervants, ſhould * 
liable to a moderate compoſition, a general expretfion * 
Which there would have been many diſputes, had it Es 
be diſcuſſed, However, this article, which was conft her 
able, was not yet ſettled, but it was not impoſſible to . 
expedients to ſatisfy the king and the parliament, if the d. 
ficulties concerning religion had not hindered the copc ufa 
of the treaty, upon Which 1 cannot forbear makine tao 
remarks. 
The firſt is, that if the commons inſiſted fo long upon 
the ſigning the three bills, it was becauſe they knew 0 
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inflexible the King was in the point of epiſcopacy, an 


{paired of concluding a treaty with him, unleſs be Previouſly 
granted this article, upon which they were no leſs inflexib] 
than he, as plainly appeared in the conferences. This w; 
the principal point, without which perhaps there would hav: 
been no wor, and from which the preibyterians could net 
depart without loſing the fruit of their labours and {u«- 
ceiſes againſt the king. 

ly ſecond obſervation is, that the rigid epiſcopalians had 
room to ſce in theſe conferences, what prejudice their forme 
exceſſive leverity againſt pretbyterianiſm now brought then, 
ſince it was not pothble to find any other way to contert 
the preſbyterians than the abolition of epiſcopacy, The 
preſbyterians, Knowing by long experience the King's ih. 
intentions towards them, thought they could not tiaſt to 
conceſſions extorted from him by neceſſity, ant were not to 
be ſatisfied to long as the name of biſhop ſubfiſted. The; 
were apprehenſive, and perhaps very juſtly, that the functic 
of biſhops, though reduced almoſt to nothing by the k.og's 
offers, would be a foundation on which the k:ng inten led to 
raiſe the ſuperſtructure of the hierarchy, or a toothing, which 
ſhowed that he meant not to leave the building in its preſent 
condition. The example of what had happened in Scotland 
farther confirmed their jealouſies and fears. In that king: 
dom, all the epiſcopal functions had been aboliſhed. The 
biſhops had retained only the bare name, with ſome temper 
ral privileges, entirely diveſted of authority or juriſdiction. 
But even this had ſuſſiced to give king James occahon to 
ſtore them to all the rights they had enjoyed before the te. 
formation, Charles I. might intend to do the ſame thing i 
England; and the preibyterians but too well remembeicc, 
that, at the very time he granted the Scots the extirpation d 
epticopacy, he wrote to the Scotch biſhops that it was 01! 
through compulſion, and till he ſhould have opportunity!“ 
reſtore the church to her former ſplendor. Without tt 
prejudice of the pretbyterians, without this want of col 
dence, of which the king may be ſaid to be himſolf the cab, 
it is certain his ofters with regard to epiſcopacy might hare 
ſerved for foundation to a peace, as the parliament ack": 
ledged when it was too late, Mean while, the two holes 
not deſpairing entirely to bring the king to their terms, col. 
tinued rhe treaty a week longer. | | 

Whilſt both houſes were employed in the affairs of l“: 
treaty, the. officers of the army, whoſe head-quartes det 


maduke Langdale, fir Richard Greenville, judge Jenkins, fir Franci Dod 
ton; and inſte id of the earl of NewcaſtIF and fir John Winter, the dag 
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ben at Windſor, met in a council of war, to endeavour to 
| rut the peace. They knew what had paſſed at New- 
oe and that the concluſion of the treaty depended but on 

| U angle point, which they did not queſtion, the king would 

. laſt grant. Wherefore they reſolved to hinder the con- 
"Juſion by force. Cromwell was not yet come to the army, 

| but remained about Pontefract, to order the ſiege of that 
tee, which bad been ſurpriſed by the king's party, and 
the garriſon whereof kept the whole country in awe, and 
committed great violences. Colonel Rainſborough had been 
detached from the army, to command at the ſiege ; but had 
ben ſurpriſed in a neighbouring town by a party of the gar- 
on, who had killed him, not having been able to carry 
bim offs. Cromwell had ever loved and eſteemed him, 
ind therefore carneſtly wiſhed to revenge his death, beſides, 
that he was importuned by the committee of Yorkfhize, to 
employ the forces he was leading from Scotland, for the re- 
guction of that place. This had detained him ſome time in 
© thoſe parts. But, as he wanted not all his troops for the 
Eficge, becaule he had there already a detachment of the army, 
he lent part of his forces before, to join general Fairfax. 
This reinforcement being arrived, the army believed them- 
ſelxes able to execute what had been reſolved. To that 


ts, purpole, the 18th of November, which would have been the 
la day of the Newport conferences, it the parliament had 
He bot continued them a week longer, colonel Ewers, attended 
With ſome officers, preſented to the commons from the army, 


a remonitrance, which plainly diſcovered the intentions of 


„unc independent party. The ſubſtance of the army's defires 
: to Vas to this effect; 3 ; 

ler « 1, That the king be brought to juſtice, as the capital 
1:1 Wcaule of all the evils in the kingdom, and of ſo much blood 


being ſhed, 
« 2, That a timely and peremptory day be ſet for the 


prince of Wales, and duke of York, to come in and ſur- 
render themſelves; if not, that they be declared incapable 
wor of government, or any right in England, and ſtand exiled 
10s tor cver as traitors ; and if they render themſelves by the 
une, then the prince to be proceeded againſt or remitted, as 
be ſhall give ſatisfaction, and the duke the like, and that the 
3b] revenue of the crown be ſequeſtered. Alſo the 10,0001. to 
423 be added, be diſpoſed to public uſe. : : 
nan « z. That public juſtice may be done upon ſome capital 
| not Weauſers or actors in the war. 
luc⸗ % 4. That the reſt, upon ſubmiſſion, may have mercy for 
their lives, 
; hal WW ©& 5. That the ſoldiers have their arrears. 
Mi 4 o. Thar public debts be paid, chiefly to thoſe who vo- 


10), ontarily laid out their eſtates, and ventured their lives, and 
is to be done by fines of delinquents, and the eſtates of 


1.: Whole excluded from pardon. 

3 1-W © 7. Aſter public juttice thus done, then that a reaſonable 
certain period be put to this parliament. 

N 0 


* 8, That there be a certain ſucceſſion of future parlia— 
10s, annual or biennial, with ſecure proviſion, (1.) For 
Ne certainty of meeting. (2.) For equal diſtribution of 
klections, to render the commons houſe an equal repreſen— 
dive. (3.) For certainty of the people's meeting, and 
Bhat none who have engaged in the late war, or ſhall engage 
pgatnſt the right of parliament and kingdom, or adhere to 
We enemies thereof, be capable of clcEting, or being elected, 


10 
8 
* i 
ed 10 


„retent 


0! land 


king: Wuring ſome years, nor thoſe who ſhall not join with them, 
Ine pot oppoſe this ſettlement. (4.) For clcaring, the power of 


eme repreſentative, it be declared to have the ſupreme power, 
liction. o the governing and preſervation of the whole, as to 
to 0 he people of England, and to altering, repealing, or abo- 
the fe: bing of laws, the making war or peace, the higheſt or 
ung 0 Wl  udgment in all civil things; and all miniſters or officers 
1bcict, BB! lute thall be accountable to them, bound and concluded 
tion 00 cicby : provided, firſt, They may not cenſure or queſtion 
as man after the end of this parliament, for any thing 
anity 0 or done in reference to the Jaie war. Secondly, They 
mn BF bot render up, give or take away any right, liberty, 
{ C00)" BP laiety, contained in this ſettlement or agreement: That 
cue be a liberty of entering diſſents in the ſaid repreſenta— 
at babe Ne; in caſe of corruption in theſe higheſt truſts, the people 
ck uon. Pi) know who are tree, and who guilty, that ſo they may 
house tcuſt ſuch for the future, but with further penalty to any 
ns, co er their future judgment there. 

of in. . Forty horſe ſallied out of Pontefract towards Doncaſter, where they 
es aeg ſcentinel ; then three ot them rode on to Doncaſter, and aſked for 


310085 3 # 4 . * - 
Won! Rainſborough's quarters, and coming to his ch:mbver, there called 


ts, * 6 —_ X . * 71 
N my; and faid, They had a letter from lieutenant-general Cromwell. The 
"el role and opened his door to them (expecting ſuch a letter that 
lung) and preſently the three Pontefract ſoldiers fell upon him, ſhot him 
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proper to attempt a reſiſtance of the army by force. 
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* 9. That no king be hereafter admitted, but upon election 
of, and as upon truſt from the people, by ſuch their re— 
preſentative, not without firſt ditclaiming and diſavowing 
all pretence to a negative voice againſt the determination of 
the ſaid repreſentative, or commons in parliament, and thit 
to be done in ſuch form more clear than heretofore in the 
coronation-oath, | 

* Theſe matters of a general ſettlement are propounded 
to be done by this parliament, and to be further eſtabliſhed 
by a general contract or agreement of the people, with ſub- 
{criptions thereunto ; alſo that it be provided, that none be 
capable of benefit by this agreement, who ſhall not conſent 
and ſubſcribe thereunto, nor any King be admitted to the 
crown, or other perſon to any other office or place of 
public truſt, without expreſs accord and ſubſcription to the 
lame,” 

The parliament returned no anſwer to this remonſtrance, 
as well as to ſome others of the like nature, preſented to 
them during the treaty. I have already mentioned that of 
the 11th of September, from thouſands of the inhabitants in 
and about London, and that of the maſters and commanders 
of ſhips. The zoth of the ſame month they received ano- 
ther, in the name of many thouſands of the county of Oxon. 
The 1oth of October, a petition was preſented to the com- 
mons, ſigned by the Newcaſtle-men, defiring that ſpeedy 
juſtice nught be executed upon the greateſt delinquents, 
The ſame day, the inhabitants of Yorkſhire petitioned for the 
ſame thing, ſaying, His majeſty had confeſt himſelf, and 
his party, to be guilty of the blood that had been ſhed.” The 
zoth of the ſame month, the officers of Ingoldiby's regi- 
ment, garrifoned at Oxford, preſented a petition to the ge- 
neral, deſiring,“ That immediate care be taken, that juſtice 
be done upon the principal invaders of their liberties, namely, 
the King and his party, and ſufficient caution given to future 
kings, for preventing the inflaving the people hereafter. 
Adding, that being apprehenſive the iſſue of the treaty now 
in hand, could neither be juſt nor ſafe, they prayed his ex- 
cellency to re-eſtabliſh a general council of the army, to con- 
ſider of ſome effectual remedies to this evil, either by repre- 
i{enting, the ſame to the houſe of commons, as the petitioners 
of London, or by ſome other way.” On the other hand, 
whilſt Cromwell was at Pontefract, every regiment of his 
army preſented petitions to him, demanding juſtice upon the 
King; which were all ſent to the general', Hence it appears, 
that the army's remonſtranca was an effect of the plots laid by 
the independents, who, in ſeveral parts of the kingdom, in- 
fuſed theſe violent reſolutions into the people and officers, to 
hinder the concluſion of a treaty which could not but ruin their 
party. Very likely, the pretbyterians fully perceived the 
deſigns of the independents, and theſe petitions were but too 
apt to convince them of the ſame. But they hoped to amuſe 
them til] the treaty was ended, not doubting the king would 
at laſt conſent to the abolition of epiſcopacy. As for the 
othcr articles, which were not yet ſettled, probably, they 
would have choſen rather to yield them to the king, than 
retard the concluſion ot the treaty, which to them was ſo ne. 
ceſſary. Affairs being in this ſituation, it was not proper 
ſtill more to provike the independents, by anſwers which 
would not have pleaſed them. On the other fide, they could 
not think of agreeing with the king, without obtaining the 
abolition of epiſcopacy, not thinking themſelves ſafe fo long 
as the very name of biſhop ſubſiſted. In ſhort, it was not 
In all 
appearance, their preparations would but have haſtened the 
execution of the army's reſolutions, whereas it was their in- 
tereſt to amuſe them only for ſome days. All their hopes 
therefore were grounded upon the king's compliance, which 
they hardly queſtioned, confidering the manifeſt danger to 
which his obſtinacy would expoſe him. For it is not likely, 
he was ignorant of the petitions preſented againſt him, 
or was not ſoon informed ot the army's remonſtrance, ſince 
every one had free acceſs to him. 

Three days after the parliament had received a remon- 
ſtrance, letters came from the commiſſioners at Newport, 
with his majeſty's anſwer concerning the marquis of Ormond, 
and the biſhop's lands; namely, that he could not give any 
orders to the marquis before the treaty was ſigned, but then 
would do as both houſes deſired; and if the marquis refuſed 
to obey, would take ſuch meaſures againſt him as ſhould be 


in the neck, another ſhot him through the heart, with other wounds, and left 
him dead, eſcaping without any alarm given, Whiclock, p. 346. 


October 18. Ireton's regiment preſented allo a petition to the general; 


which, as Whitelock obſerves, was the beginning of the deſign againſt the 
king's perſon, p. 343. 


The 
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{atisfaQtory to the two houſes. That as to the biſhops lands, 
he perſiſted in his former offers. This anſwer afforded no 
reat hopes of a ſpeedy accommodation. However, as it 
was delivered the 16th of the month, two days before the 
preſenting of the army's remonſtrance, it was hoped the next 
news from Newport would be more ſatisfactory. But on the 
2 5th the parliament was informed, by letters from the com- 
miſfioners, that the king had poſitively refuſed to add any 
thing to his former anſwers.s 
This was not all. They were acquainted at the ſame time, 
that the general had required colonel Hammond to attend 
him at the head-quarters, and ſent colonel Ewers to take the 


command of his majeſty in the Ifle of Wight, who kept the 


king under very ſtrict cuſtody. Thus the precautions taken 
by the parliament, to hinder the King from coming to treat 
in perſon at London, for fear he ſhould meet with too many 
friends, were the cauſe that they could not be maſter of his 
perſon, when it would have been moſt neceſſary. Two days 
aſter, the commons received a letter from colonel Hammond, 
with the gencral's order to him to repair to the army, and 
reſign his command to colonel Ewers. Whereupon the 
commons voted, that colonel Hammond ſhould be required 
to ſtay in the Ifle of Wight, and the general be acquainted 
with this vote. But Hammond was now gone to the army, 
and had reſigned the cuſtody of the King to colonel Ewers. 
Notwithſtanding all this, the parliament ſeems not to have 
deſpaired of agreeing with the King, ſince the commons de- 
ferred the conſideration of the army's remonſtrance, till the 
iſt of December, in order to be better able to anſwer it when 
they ſhould know the king's final reſolution. The tame day 
the general received petitions from the forces in the north, 
and in Wales, agreeable to the army's remonſtrance. 

After the general had thus made himfelf maſter of the 
king's perſon, without the privity of the two houſes, it was 
not very likely he ſhould be diſpoſed to receive their orders. 
Nevertheleſs, the commons told him, in a letter from their 
ſpeaker, That his orders to colonel Ewers were contrary to 
their reſolutions, and colonel Hammond's inſtructions, and 
that it was the pleaſure of the houſe, he ſhould recal his or- 
ders, and ſuffer colonel Hammond to attend his charge in the 
Ifle of Wight. But the general and council of war took no 
notice of this order. 

The next day, the king, by command of the general, was 
removed by licutcnant-colone] Cobbet to Hurſt-caſtle in 
Hampſhire, fituated on a narrow piece of land, running into 
the fea, over-againſt the Ifle of Wight, and the parliament 
was not informed of it till three days after h. 

Mean while, the army was not idle, being reſolved to run 
all hazards to prevent the concluſion of the treaty. The fame 
dav, November the 3oth, they publiſhed a declaration or 
manifeſto, wherein they clearly diſcovered their deſigns, and 
which was to this effect : | 

That the army being full of ſad apprehenſions concern- 
ing the danger and evil of the treaty with the king, and of 
any accommodarion with him, or reſtitution of him there- 
upon, they did, by a remonſtrance, make their application 
thereby to the houſe of commons. That they took this 
courſe out of an carncſt deſire, that thofe matters of higheſt 
concernment to the public intereſt of the nation might be 
purſued and provided for, if poſſible, by thoſe whoſe proper 
work and truſt it was : but to their grief they found, that in- 
ſtead of any ſatisfaction, or reaſonable anſwer thereunto, they 
were wholly rejected, without any conſideration of them. For 
they were laid aſide till the monday following, by which time 
the treaty, as then ſuppoſed, would have been concluded ; 
but that failing, and two days more being added to the 
treaty, the conſideration of their remonſtrance in the day ap- 
pointed was waved and laid afide ; the treaty in the mean 
while, going on in the former way and terms, and like to be 
concluded the very next day. The army therefore having 

received no anſwer to their former propotals, they could not 
but remain confident, that the prevailing part of thoſe to 
whom they did apply, had as it were their eyes wilfully ſhut, 
and cars ſtopt, againſt any thing of light or reaſon offered to 
them, fo as not to diſcern the dangers wherewith the king- 
dom was threatened, 

“The army then ſeeing nothing leſt, to which the par- 
liamem's engaging and perfiſting in ſuch ways, could ration- 


The king alone diſputed upon the ſeveral articles, with the prrliament's 
commiſſioners, none of his attendants being permitted to ſpeak. Warwick's 
Mem. p. 322. 

This caſtle was built by king Henry VIII. Id is joined to the land by 
a narrow neck of ſand, which, at ſpring rides, and in ſtormy weather, is 
covered by the ſea, Therefore it is very moiſt and unhealthy. 

On the ſecurity of the arreats due to the army from the city. Whitelock. 


ally be attributed, leſs than a treacherous or corrupt ne gleg 
of, and apoſtacy from, the public truſt repoſed in them, th 
thought fit to appeal to the common judgments of indifferent 
and uncorrupted men, and to the more righteous judgment qt 
God above all.” | 

After jnſtifying this extraordinary appeal in the beſt mag. 
ner they could, they admoniſhed ſuch members as were un. 
right, and had a juſt ſenſe of thoſe things, to proteſt aainf 
the reſolutions of the houſe, and withdraw, promiſing 0 
look upon them as perſons that had the chief truſt ot the 
kingdom remaining in them, and to adhere to them, and he 
guided by them, till the introducing of a more formal ponet 
in a juſt repreſentative, were ſpeedily endeavoured. Then 
they declared, that they were ready to lay down their ary, 
if their remonſtrance were anſwered ; but that the little ng. 
tice taken of their propoſitions, made them ſenſible there u. 
nothing to be hoped. And therefore the caſe being ſo extra. 
ordinary, and the danger ſo preſſing, they were drawino yy 
with their army to London, there to follow providenc, 
God ſhould clear their way. 

The firſt of December, the general writ to the city, to jy. 
form them of the army's advance towards London, on 4c. 
count of the parliament's contempt of their remonſtrance: 
that rhey had no thought of plunder, or other wrong to the 
city, or ſo much as troubling the inhabitants with quartering 
any ſoldiers: but that, for prevention of all violence, he 
defired forty thouſand pounds might be provided by the next 
day“. The houſe of commons agreed, that the city ſhou!! 
ſend this ſum to the army, and acquainted the general, that 
it was the houſe's pleaſure he ſhould not remove near; 
London. 

The ſecond of this month, the houſe took the King's 
offers into conſideration, but without coming to any con- 
cluſion. Whilſt they were debating, the general, with {« 
veral regiments, came and took up their quarters at White 
hall, St. James's, the Meuſe, and other places in the ſuitts ot 
the city, which he judged convenient for his defigns, 

The zd, being Sunday, the parliament did not fir. But 
on the 4th, the commons reſumed the debate of the king's 
conceſſions, which was interruptcd by the news of the king's 
removal to Hurſt caftle, Whereupon they voted immedi- 
ately, that the carrying the king priſoner to Hurſt caſtle, 
was without the advice and conſent of the houſe. After that, 
they debated again the king's offers, and fat all the day and 
night, till five o'clock in the morning. At laſt, it was pro- 
poled, whether the queſtion ſhould be put, and carried bya 
hundred and forty, againſt an hundred and four. Then the 
main queſtion being put, it was voted, that * his majeſty's 
conceſſions to the propoſitions of parliament upon the treaty, 
were ſufhcient grounds for ſettling the peace of the kingdom, 
But I csnnot think it was unanimouſly, as the lord Clarendon 
afirms** What has been juſt ſeen feems to ſhew rather, there 
were many members not content with this reſolution, 

Immediately after, the houſe appointed a committee t9 
confer with the general, for the better procuring a good cor- 
reſpondence between the parliament and the army ; and then 
adjourned to Wedneſday, The ſame day, ſeveral other te- 
giments caine and quartered in the ſuburbs of London ; and 
the general cauſed a proclamation to be made, requiring al 
delinquents, who had not perfected their compotitions, 10 
depart ten miles from London for a month, on pain of being 
procceded againſt as priſoners of war. 

Wedneſday, the 6th of December, the general ſent two 
regiments to Weſtminſter, and the city trained-bands, were 
ditcharged, who had been ſet there ſome months fince, 10i 
guards to the parliament, After the ſoldiers were draw" 
in the court of requeſts, on the ſtairs, and in the lobby be. 
fore the houſe, when the members offered to go in, cov 
nel Pride, having a paper of names' in his hand, ſeized up0 
one and forty, and ſent them into the court of wards, wir 
they were kept under guard. The houſe having not 
thereof, ſent their ſerjeant at arms to acquaint thele mem 
bers, that they ſhould forthwith attend the ſervice ot U* 
houſe. But the officer of the guard anſwered, he had oroet 
to ſecure them, which order he was to obey before any other 
command l. 

Not long after colonel Whaley, with ofher officers, le, 
ſented to the houſe a paper intitled, Propoſals and defires 6 


43 


p. 358. 1 
The lord Clarendon ſays, the main queſtion was ſo clearly votedh © 
the houſe was not divided, Tom, III. p. 183. 
| Many, fays Whitelock, were glad of an honeſt pretence to be excur 
from appearing in the houſe, becauſe of the bufinets of the army, .“ 
bates about which went extremely high, I hitelock, p. 360. 
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the army in vindication of their conduct, the ſubſtance where- 
E of was ro this effect, 
© 1, Whereas ſeveral members of your houſ:: my were in 
lac year 1647, impeached by yourtelve s for treaſon, or or 
his gl crimes and miſdemeanors, in relation to the treaſonal>!: 
engagement in the city of London the violence then dot 
upon the parliament, the levying ot a new war, and 8 ver 
lt | ue 15, in meintaimanae and protecutic MN thereof ; and pon 
Ielcar proofs againſt them, were by your cenſure expelled the 
Ipouſe, and difabled from farther truſt therein, and upon new 
writs iſſued out, new members were choſen and returned in 
” me of their rooms; and yet by the prevatence of their fac- 
tion, when in the laſt ſummer's wars, divers tiithtul members 
te engaged amrom Pe n necetlary public ſervice, and others 
throvgh malignant tu mults and diſturbances could not ſately 
atten the houle, the tame perſons wete afterwards re-ad- 
mitted to fit in the houſe, and vote as formerly, without 
u trial or fatistaction. in the things whereof they were ac- 
cuſed. 

2. Whereas by the confederacy of major- general Brown, 
now fheriit of dee e with the ſaid impeached mem bers 
ce: ad others, the Scots were invited and drawn in to i vade 
the this king lom the lait ſummer, nom ach as when upon 1 


| he 

ing un | invaſion the houlc proce, (cd to declare them enen «= 

he T of thoſe that adhered to them, raitors F YET the 1aid con 
ext ſederators, and other treacherous members, to the number 
Juld of ninety and oda, as upon the divifion of the houſe ap- 
that WE pcared, did by thc countels and votes endeavour to hinder 
arer the houſe from decliring __ . their conſederate invaders: 
Je defire, that the ſaid 1530 Pncrel Brown may be allo ſe— 
rg's WE curcd and brought to ju! = nent, and that the ret of the 


con- ninety and odd perf "ns diſtenti. ig again the ſaid vote, may 
fo bc excluded the houle, 
te. my 3. Whereas in a continued ſeries of Your proccedin g for 
ts of mor months together, we have fecn the | 4 
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after all that perſonal treaty ; and laſtly, in the votes declar- 
eatv e 2 . a ö Ty ' Ts 
'y ing the king 's paſt. concethions 5 r thi houſe to 
dom. ee l * 8 21 - * 4 42 * 5 * 
oy proceed u; pon tor the ſettlement of the ; O dom 
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there things eff ntially concerning the public intereſt and liberties 
bt the Kingdom, as thoſe propounded in our late remonſtrance 
Pre, and in other matters both rel! gious and civil. We 
therefo, : moſt earneſtly defire, that all ſuch faithful members 
Who " re innocent in "Theſe aings, would immediately, by 
protetiation and public declaration, acouit themſelves from 
day guil ot, or concurrence in the ſeveral votes or, councils 
here before particularly mentioned, as corrupt or deſtructive, 
hat the Kingdom may Know who they are nj have. kept 
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ng al 
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eing og 
oy 3 J, and diſtinguiſh themſelves from the reſt that have 
ny 191114 the ſame : and that all ſuch as cannot or fhall 
ſo acquit themſelves particularly, may be immediat ely 
b To or ſuſpended the houſe, and not re-admitted until 
v ha wo given clear ſatisfaRtion therein, to the ju gment of 
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boſe Who now lo acquit the emſelves, and the grounds of ſuch 
P- be publiſhed to the kingdom. 

Thus, ſuch as by faithfulneſs have retaired their 

dene ſet in a condition to purſue and  perforai the 

5 W. ;thout {ſuch interruptions, div crlions, and deprava- 

8 counſels as formerly: we ſhall deßre, ant hone you 
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acquieſce; as for our parts, we hereby engage 
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we ſhall. 

It would be ncedleſs to make oy remarks and 

upon this paper, the injuſtice and violence whervof 
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be a ſufficient number of perſons to ſupply the neceſſary of- 


Accordingly, the king complained all the morning, that 


ble, th 


fices of the city, if that ſtriction in the late ordinance ſhould horſe was very uneaſy, and ſo arifully managed, that he , ; Foul 
{tand, conducted to dine with the lord Newburgh. But when by [me t 
The 2oth of December, the general ordered fifteen or majeſty came there, he was quickly told, that the hort.“ be c 
ſixteen of the members ſecured by the army to be re- much depended upon, was the day before lamed with a 1 Fords t 
leaſed, with liberty to reſume their places in the houſe if they This ſtratagem failing, the King was conveyed to Windc. 1 
pleaſed. | ; where he was kept till the 19th of January 1648-9, „ hen be others, 
We have juſt ſeen how much the face of affairs was al- was carried to St. James's. k ere | 
tered, by the great turn on the 6th and 7th of December. He was no ſooner at Windſor, than the council of 0. . the 
| The commons were now all independents, openly ſupported ordered all the uſual ceremonies to the king to be laid 464, n the 
| by the army, and their deſign was to deſtroy equally, king, as ſerving him upon the knee, and the like, and moſt of kx = 01 
[ monarchy, epiſcopacy, and preſbytery. As for the houle of * domeſtics to be diſmiſſed. For though the council 44 for ju 
lords, who had uſed their endeavour, though in vain, to had no right to take then upon them, yet they daily incroach., 1 
haſten the peace, they ſaw themſelves, ſince this revolution, upon the privileges of the parliament, which actcd entirely i; Brad ſh 
q obliged to follow the ſtream, which was too rapid to be op- their orders, 0 court « 
4 poſed. There were in the houſe but few peers, moſt of them I have before ſpoken of the repreſentation of the comma- 6 
j indeed preſbyterians, but too weak, in their preſent ſituation, council of London, concerning the election of the bord mus juſt pe 
1 to aſſert their negative voice, and the reſt of their privileges, and other officers of the city. The houſe of commons hu. 40 2 
| Whilſt the king was able to protect ſuch as applied to him, ing heard the report of the committee appointed tor Te ment, 
the lords retained fome authority, becauſe they were not poſe, ordered, that their former ordinance ſhould be pu the ſu 
without a reſource, in caſe they were diſregarded by the ally executed, not regarding, that the magiſtrates of! ner 6 3 
commons. But after the battle of Naſeby it was not the fame, ſhould be choſen out of the ableſt and moſt ſubſtantial eil comm. 
The commons aſſumed ſuch a ſuperiority, that the lords had ens, provided they were of the reigning party. They n of law 
no other way to ſupport themſelves, but by approving, or ordered, that freemen, for the future, ſhould not be oblion althou 
feigning to approve, whatever was done by the other houſe, to take the oaths of allegiance and ſupremacy. be of pee 
for tcar of producing a breach which muſt have been fatal to The ſame day, being the 28th of December, the comme The 
them, ſince they would not have Known what LO do. It they appointed to confider of drawing wp a Charge againkt the Ky : ſtitutic 
were forced to behave in this manner, whilſt their own party reported an ordinance for attainting him ot his h-treaſon * agreea 
| prevailed in the lower-houſc, it 15 no wonder, they did not for trying him by ſuch commiſſioners as ſhould be named'# to tur 
| dare to twerve from this policy, when the independents had the ordinance, which being read the firſt time, was order The 
F gained the advantage. Lo what purpoſe would it have been to be read again the next morning. But as the houle kes ments 
| to reſiſt the torrents? we ſhall ſee preſently, their firtt oppo- the ordinance would be approved at the third reading ther concui 
| ſition to a material point irrecoverably ruined them. They paſſed an act for erecting a high court of juſtice, with pone nuary. 
therefore who blame them for a too great compliance with the totry the king. The preface to which extraordinary act ug The 
tranſactions ſince the 6th of December 1648, ought to re- as follows : : 4 paratic 
member, that this is not an occaſion, where we are to reaſon * Whereas it is notorious, That Charles Stuart, the nor ſeen 11 
upon the general 1deas of the conſtitution of the parliament, King of England, not content with thoſe many encroachmet MW the cn 
| but rather upon the particular idea of the fituation the parlia- which his predeceſſors had made upon the people in th:ir in 4 |! 
ment was in at that time. rights and treedoms, hath had a wicked defign, totally u Chan! 
Since the indepcndents were maſters of the parliament, ſubvert the ancient and fundamental laws and liberties of this tranſla 
petitions againſt the king multiplicd ſo faſt, that ſcarce a nation, and in their ſtead to introduce an arbitrary and tyranut- gine I 
| day paſſed without fome one being preſented tothe commons, cal government; and that beſides all other evil ways and mzars book, 
| eſpecially from the garritons, which were part of the army. to bring this defign to paſs, he hath proſecuted it with fir partic 
Lambert being returned from Scotland, the reg:ments under and ſword, levied and maintained a cruel war in the hal obſerx 
his com mand tailed not to preſent a petition agrecable to the againſt the parliament and kingdom, whereby the counter I. 
remonſtrance of the army. Somerſetſhire, where the king hath been miſerably waſted, the public treaſure exhautted trving 
had formerly many adherents, diſtinguiſhed itſelf on this trade decayed, thoufands of people murdered, and fun being 
occaſion above all the reſt, by preſenting a petition, deſiring other miſchiefs committed; for all which high and treats II. 
that ſpecdy and effectual juſtice might be executed upon the able offences, the ſaid Charles Stuart might long fince 1ftly king | 
chief delinquents, that is, upon the king. The commons have been brought to exemplary and condign puniſhment: denial 
were ſo pleaſed with ſuch a petition from a whole county, whereas alſo the parliament, well hoping, that the reſtraint But t. 
to encourage the reſt to preſent the like, the petitioners were and impriſonment of his perfon, after it had pleaſed God t ſhoulc 
called in and received the thanks of the houſe, and the pe- deliver him into their hands, would have quieted the diftemp- thor © 
tition with the order of thanks were forthwith printed and ers of the kingdom, did forbear to proceed judicially again} only « 
publiſhed. It does not however appear that the other counties him ; but found by fad experience, that ſuch their remillueh yet, 1 
; followed this example, Only Norfolk, a few days after, de= ſerved only to encourage him and his complices in the cont liamen 
tired by a petition, that the King himſelf might be brought to NUUnCce of theit evil practice, and in raiſing of new comm» point, 
unpartial juſtice. | tions, rebcllions and invaſions. For prevention therefore 0 even 1 
At length, the 22d oft December, the houſe of commons the like or greater inconveniencics, and to the end na chit elles 
having relolved, puriuant to the defires of the army, to bring officer or magiſtrate whatſoever may hereafter preſume, trait: amet 
the chief delinquents to 1 trial, and intending to begin with roufly and maliciouſly to imagine or contrive, the enf[avin; Word 
the king, appointed a committee of thirty-eight to draw up or deſtroying of the Engliſh nation, and to expect impuuz levy 1 
a charge, and tor that purpoſe to receive all informations and for fo doing: be it ordained and enacted, by the commons the p 
examinations of witneties for the matters of fact againſt parliament, and it is hereby ordained and enacted by the all Wy 
him. ; thority thereof, That Thomas lord Fairfax, Oliver Cromwell an 
Ihe fame day, the fleet under the command of the earl Henry Ireton, eſquires, Sir Hardteſs Waller, Knight, Ph n not 
of ar wick ſent a declaration to the general, that they con- Skippon, (and a hundred and forty-five others) ſhall be, ard culo 
curred wirh the army in their remonſtrance. This did not are hereby appointed and required to be commiſſionars 9: N 
mY redound to the Car! of Warwick's honour, who having judges for the hearing, trying, and adjudging of tha 1: this . 
Xen one of the preibyterian-leaders, was the firſt that quitted Charles Stuart, &cô.“ _ 
his party to join with the independents. 1648-9.) The ordinance for trial of the king paſſed in lome 
The reſolution to try the king being taken, (a reſolution houſe of commons the ſecond of January, and was ſent up te um. 
projected by feveral officers of the army, when he firſt retired ſame day to the lords for their concurrence. Since the f1xt16 lentec 
ro the ile of Wight) colonel Harriſon was commanded to December, the upper houſe had confiſted only ot nine pech of th 
remove him from Hurſt-caſtle to Windſor. All the time the the reſt having abſented themſelves, that bh cv might vol 0 ing 
King was in the Iſle of Wight, he kept a private correſpond- obliged to countenance the outrageous procecdings of ':2 lide, 
ence with the lord Newburgh. Since his being at Hurſt, that commons. But upon notice that the ordinance would 38 Sg 
lord had tound means to acquaint him, he was to be removed to day be ſent up to the lords, there came more peers than my K&S 
Windſor, and as his houſe was in the road, ſent him word, as the earls of Northumberland, Mancheſter, Rutland, _ 
to endeavour to dine with him, and complain of the going of lords North, Rochford, Maynard, Dacres, in all 1x8 * 
bis horſe, promifing to ſupply him with one of the fleeteſt in and the lord Denbigh fpeaker. The ordinance being 6 wk 
Ergland, by means of which he might attempt to eſcape, was unanimouſly rejected, Horwgver, to gain time, is pow — 
b = \Vhitel 
2 b 5 {> ag ; 3 againſt the parlament and kingdom of England. Ruſhwortb, Tor | ling 
„CCC. y the fundamental laws of this VII. p. 1380. : 364.— 
realm, u is treaſon in the bing O Et gland, tor the time to come, to levy : 1 una! 
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auld ſend anſwer by meſſengers of their own ; and at the 
uw time adjourned for ten days. This artifice was fruitleſs. 
a 


be commons having ordered the journal of the houſe of 


lords to be examined, and finding the ordinance was rejected, 

ted, That all members of the houſe of commons, and 
"thers appointed to act in any ordinance wherein the lords 
coo joine , ſhall be empowered to fit, act, and execute, 
in the ſaid ſeveral committees, of themſelves, not with ſtand- 
ing the houle of peers join not with them.” And thercfore 
they ordered the names of fix lords, who had been appointed 
for judges, to be left out of the commitſion, and others to be 
nominated in their room. Among theſe laſt was ferjeant 
Bradſhaw, who was afterwards choten preſident of the high 
court of juſtice. Then, the houſe voted : 5 | 

« 1, That the people under God, are the original of all 
juſt power. ; 

„ 2. That the commons of England aſſembled in parlia- 
ment, being choſen by, and repreſenting the people, have 
the ſupreme authority of this nation. 

« 3, That whatever is enacted and declared Jaw by the 
commons of England, aſſembled in parliament, hath the force 
of law, and all the people of this nation are included thereby, 
although the conſent and concurrence ot the King, and houte 
of peers, be not had thereunto*, 

Theſe principles, though directly contrary to the true con- 
titution of the Engliſh government, were however very 
zprccable to thoſe of the independents, whole intention was 
to turn the monarchy into a republic. 

The ordinance for trial of the king, with the amenc- 
ments that were forced to be made for want of the lords 
concurrence paſled the houſe of commons the 6th of Ja- 
nuary. N 

The following days to the 2oth, were employed in pre— 
parations for tac trial, the like whereot had never yet been 
ſeen in the world. I intend not to ſwell the hiſtory with 


the circumſtances of this famous trial. They are to be found 


in 2 little book, entitled, A true account of the trial of 
Charles Stewart, e. publiſhed at London in 1650, and 
tranſlated into French, wherein nothing is omitted. I ima— 
gin? I thal! do the reader no injury, to reter him to this 
book, which is no! ſcarce, and which will inform him of all 
particulars u. I thali content myſelf therefore with briefly 
obſerving, wht I think moſt material in the affair. i 

I. The high-court of juftice obſerved the fame rules in 
trving the King, as in judging a common maletactor, there 
being no precedent of ſuch a trial. 

II. The principal article of the accuſation was, that the 
king had levied war againſt the parliament, which was un- 
deniable. The ficges and battles were evident proofs of it. 
But this ought not to have been the principal point. It 
ſhould have been proved, that he was the beginner and au- 
thor of the war. For it is manifeſt, if the war had been 
only defenſive on his part, he was not to be blamed. And 
yet, in the charge, he was ſuppoſed to have put the par- 
liament under a neceſſity of detending themſelves, and this 
point, which was the chief, not only was not proved, but 
even not attempted to be ſo. The depofitions of the wit— 
nefies tended not to ſhow, that the King had forced the par- 
liament to take up arms, but only that he had been feen 
word in hand againſt the parliament, and giving orders to 
leyy war. The queſtion, which of the two, the king or 
the parliament, had begun the war, ought to have been 
tully cleared. But though it had been ſo to the king's diſ- 
Wantage, who docs not know, that the beginner of a war 
5 not always the aggreſſor? This was a point of great Jiſ⸗ 
cuſnon, and which impartial judges would have found difli— 
cult to decide. For if what has been ſaid in the hiſtory of 
iis reign be remembered, it will be obſerved, that though 
It is evident the king governed in an arbitrary manner for 
lome years, the ground of the war he undertook, was not 


in maintenance of this arbitrary power. He had fully con- 


+ , „ 
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ſented to the annulling of his uſurpations. But the grouud 
of the war, on his part, was the defence of the power the 
King enjoys by the laws of the land. On the parliament's 
lide, the ground of the war was, That in a ſuppoſition, the 
ang could not be truſted any more, they would have di— 
veſted him of the power his legal prerogatives afforded him 


© Thele votes, ſays Ruſhworth, being reported to the houſe, the houſe 
put them one after another to the queſtion, and there was not one negative 
voce to any one of them. Tom. VII. p. 1383.— At this Time Mr. Eliynge 


clived to be diſmiſſed from being clerk of the parliament, becauſe (ſays 
\ itelock of his own knowledge)he would have n hand in the buſineſs of the 
ing. He was a juſt and honeſt man, and u moſt excellent clerk. Mem. p. 
| 34. —— Jan, 6. The committee of eſtates in Scotland reſiding in London, 
ma letter to the commons, deſiring they would not proceed to try or exc» 
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to return to his former courſes, and govern for the future as 
he had governed before. The king was unwilling to be 
curbed, and the parliament would fet bounds to his power. 
This was the true ground of the war. It was not therefore 
ealy to determine who was the firſt author of it. The king 
refuted to give other ſecurity for the future than his word ; 
and the parliament pretended to have very ſtrong reaſons to 
ſuſpect the word of a prince, who bad ſo often broke it. 
To determine on which fide juttice and reaſon lay, the 
King's heart mutt have been dived into, to know whether 
he was fincere, or intended to deceive the parliament. On 
the other hand, it was neceflury to know, whether the di- 
reCtors of the parliament had not ſome other end than the 
public good, and whether private intereſts were not conccal- 
ed under that pretence. But all thete things could be known 
oaly to God, And yet, the parliament, being judge and 
party, ſuppoſed, withour alleging, any proof, that the king 
was the agg retior and ſole author of the war. 

III. There are frequent inflances in hiſtory of kings affal- 
ſinated by their ſubjects, in conſequence either of the pub— 
lic hatred, or of private revenge, or of the intereſt of ſome 
faction. The Engliſh hiſtory furniſhes, even fince the con— 
queſt, examples of two kings folemnly depoſed and impri- 
loned, But till Charles I. it no where appears, that any 
King was ever tried for his life, before his own ſubjects as 
judges. I ſhall ſay nothing here of other ſovereigns, who arc 


the government ſuch as it was from the conqueſt to Charles 
I. I hall briefly ſet forth what has been ſaid for and againſt 
lo extraordinary a trial. In the firtt place, it is demanded, 
On what law, natural or pofitive, was tounded the right af- 
ſumed by the parliament of England to try the king? The 
molt plauſible antwer in vindication ot the parliamem's pro- 
cecdings, is as follows. 

According to the conſtitution of the Engliſh government, 
the king is no lets bound than the fubject, to obſerve the 
laws to which himiclt or predecetlors aſſented, which is the 
principal claule of the coronation-oath, If this obligation 
be equal on both tides, there mutt be therefore equally 
means to cauſe them to diſcharge it, in caſe they come to 
neglect it. As for the ſubject, there is no manner of dith- 
culty. The penalties againſt offenders are univerſally known, 
and the courts of juſtice are appointed to inflict them. It 
1s true, the Jaws have ordained no penalty upon the kings 
who diſcharge not their duty, as well out of reſpect to the 
regal dignity, as becauſe it cannot be ſuppoſed, that the 
king, to whom the execution of the laws is committed, 
ſhould be the firſt to break them, and betray the truſt lodged 
in him by the people, He is nevertheleſs bound to obſerve 
them himſelt, and cauſe them to be obſerved by the ſubject. 
This 1s a principle generally acknowledged. But what is 
this obligation, if the obſervance of the laws depends folely 
on his will, and there be no juſt means to compel him to 
oblerve them, or puniſh them when he breaks them? Will 
it not be an empty ſound without any meaning? And will 
rot the Engliſh government be as arbitrary as that of any 
other country in the world ? Since, therefore, the laws have 
not decreed any penalty againſt a king that ſhould neglect 
his duty, or the manner to conſtrain him to diſcharge it ; 
and as, neverthelels, he is bound by the ſame laws to pro- 
cure the obſervance thereof, and to obſerve them himſelſ, 
the nation's repreſentative in parliament is of courſe to call 
him to an account, ſimce it is not poſhble to imagine any 
other way. Suppoting the king has violated the moſt fun- 
damental laws ot the realm, mall forcigners be applied to, 
for to bring hun to juſlice? Can it be ſuppoſed, contrary to 
experience, that the king is under an impoſſibility of break- 
ing the fundamental Jaws of the kingdom, of endeavouring 
to ſubvert them, and of eſtabliſhing an arbitrary govern- 
ment? Will it be maintained, that he may do it with im- 
punity ? But if he is affured of impunity, what difference is 
there between the Englith government and the moſt deſpo- 
tic, ſince its prefervation will ſolely depend on the king's 
probity and will ? It he runs no hazard in trying to alter the 
conſtitution after ten attempts, he will try again, even till 


cute the king, without the advice of their nation. 
p- 1384. 2 

v John Bradſhaw ferjeant at law, was preſident of the court. William 
Steele, Dr, Doriftaus, and Mr. Alke, were countellors aftiftants to draw up 
the charge againit the king. John Cake, folicitor. Serjeant Dandy, ler- 
Jeant at arms. Mr. Phelps and Mr. Broughton, clerks to the courts Luds 
low, Tom. I. p. 273. 
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he ſucceeds. As to the objection, That leſs violent means 7. The juſtice, pretended to be executed upon the, 
j than war may be uled to oblige the king to the obſervance was founded intirely on two {[uppotitions, ſupported w;; 5 
of the laws, and leſs unjuſt and extraordinary, than the proof. The ſirſt, that the king had undertaken the , 
taking away his life, to puniſh him for the breach of them; ovly to free himlſc'f from giving lecurity. The ſecond, 5 
it is anſwered, This is true, and the parliament had accord- there was reaſon to fear he would employ the power 


1 


A 0 as . « 4 > 1 ” % a&' | 30 WY... 21 , . * 
? ingly tricd to ſecure the government by other methods, as ſhould be left him, in altcring the conttitution. All re 


4 other: 
$ * 
funda 
ſuppe 
j by demandirg of the king that the power of the militia able perſons were theretor? loc to judge, whether there * 
is might be lodged in both houſes. If the king had agreed to juſtice in trampling upon all laws divine and human. 5 
H a 1 ; , r: Ss Rats Draco n I. * "I0Y 4 
d) It, the realm would have been in Peace, and the people's inflicting upon then lovereign a Capital punhiment ON te, | rn 
+ . f | s nt he. 
jcalouſies have ceaſed. But he had taken up arms to pre- ſuch rath luppotitions, auth 
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N vent the parliament's uſing theſe means, a clear evidence 8. As tor che plunder, ruin, murder, and other miſc: . 
that his deſign was to maintain himſelf in a condition to al- occzsiluncd by the war, before they could be charged | * 


ter the government when he ſhould have opportunity. This King's account, it ought at leaſt to have been Well | 2 

| unjuſt war had been the occafion of infinite miſchieis, of the that he was the author of the war. But if this bin | prey! 

8 death of thouſands of his ſubjects, and the ruin of the reſt ; fully examined, it would doubtleis be found, that the ch bby 

q and if he was brought to a trial, it was not ſo much to pu- plainers themſelves could alone b charged with it. 

niſh him for violating the laws, as for preferring the vnjult 9. The King was procecded agoinſt for intending to CC e 

and violent ay ot arins, before the expedients Ollered hun to tac SOV Timent, and make it a;biirary and iv; Ni 

4 prevent his breaking them for the future. every Engliſhman was convinced, that the gov. 

The advocates for the king fay, 1. Though the kings of never been more detpotic, more tyranticil, and im 

q England have not ſo much authority in their realm as tome tray than ſince the meet n ol this Dari! ine! Bete n. 
other Kings, it docs not follow, that they may be put upon ſeatce a law but what hau been violated I he two hans 5 
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E other, this would have been a ſufficient reaſon for him to 


pro 
© P c 


teſt againſt the lawfulneſs of their pretended court. 

« That the arms he took up, were only to defend the 

| fundamental laws of the kingdom, againtt thoſe who had 
ſuppoſed his power had totally changed the ancient go— 
yernment ”. | 

v. Of all the witneſſes, as I ſaid, examined againſt the 
king *, there was not one which proved the king to be 
author Of the war. But among the depoſitions, there were 
two which muſt not paſs unobſerved, ſuppoſing they were 
neither forged nor altered. The firſt ſhews, the King was 
much leſs incenſed againſt the independents than againſt the 
preſbyterians, though afterwards he had but too much cauſe 
to perceive, that the principles of the former, were more 
deſtructive to him, than thoſe of the latter. The ſecond 
ſeems to prove, that the king did not act with ſincerity, even 
in the treaty of Newport. 

Richard Price a ſcrivener of London depoſed, that the 
committee of ſafety being informed, that the king was pri- 
vately negotiating with the independents, ſent the deponent 
to Oxford, under colour of carrying propolals to the king, 
from the independents : that he was introduced to the King 
by the carl of Briſtol, and received orders to ſay to the lead- 
ing independents, from his majeſty, that if they would take 
his part againft the parliament, he would grant them what- 
erer freedom they delired. 

The ſecond depotition was of Henry Goocke of Grey's- 
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having accels to, and diſcourſe with, the king at Newport, 
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ment's taking up arms, by contentma to the Prerace ot tae 
bill, he did not queſtion, but moſt of the prefibryterian-party, 
both ſoldiers and others, would flick clute to him.” To 
which the king anſwered, ** "Thar he wor!d have all his 
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old friends know, that though for the breſeut he was content= 
ed to give the parliament leave to call their own war what 
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& That being upon a treaty he would not dithonour him 
but if the deponent would go over to the priace his bn, (who 
had full authority from him,) he, or any for him, ſhould re— 
ceive whatever commiſſions ſhould be defired.” That, be- 
ſides, he expreſſed much joy, that his good ſubjects would 
engage themſelves for his reſtoration. 

The king refuſing to anſwer before the high-court of 


& 


juſtice, his refuſal was taken, according to the laws of Eny- 
land, for a confeſhon, and ſentence of death was paſled upon 


him the 27th of January?. A little betore his ſentence was 
pronounced, he earneſtly deſired to be heard before the two 
houſes, ſaying, he had ſomething of great importance to 
offer them. But his defice was rejected. It is generally 
believed, he intended to propoſe to the parliament, that he 
would abdicate the crown in favour of his eldeſt ſon. 
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It is no eaſy thing to give a juſt character of Charles 1. 
amidſt the exceſſive commendations beſtowed on him by 
ſome, and the calumnies wherewith others have endeavoured 
to blacken his reputation, It the parties born in his reign 
had died with him, we might find in the hiſtories of that 
time, compoſed after the troubles were over, an impartiality 
which might help to form a true judgment of this prince's 
character, But the ſame parties continuing in the following 
reigns, with a mutual animoſity, it may be ſaid, there is not 
an impartial Engliſh hiſtorian upon this tubject, Some 
had no other view than to vindicate the king, and others, 
whoſe aim was to juſtify the parliament, could not do it 
without loading the king, and rendering him odious. We 
mult therefore proceed with the utimoit caution when we ate 
in ſearch of this prince's character, for tear ot bh ing milled, 
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and drawn into error by the different repreſentations given 
heir readers by the hiſtorians, Notwithilandi: >. thee "diff 
cultics, I ſhall briefly ſpeak my choughts, tice tron 
party-paſhon and prejudice. 

[ do not find, the commendations beliowed on Charles 1. 
with regard to ſobricty, temperant t ;cb3ſttev, - vi 
ever contelted., All agree likew Hat vis a " 
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of his lervants, Herbert, Mildmav, Preton, and Jovner, who had beer 
appointed to wait upon him during his impritemment, and by them, that- 


func day, removed to Windſor, where came, by permiſſion, the duke of 
Richmond, the marquis of Heritorg, the earls of Sonthampton and Linder, 
with Dr. Juxon biftiop of London. Colonel Vikitheor, the governor, un 


permitting the biſhop to ſay the burial-ofhce, according tothe. ht gy, thi 


body was filently interred on February 9, in a vault about then scale of the | 

choir, over againſt the cleventh- ſtall on the ſfovereign's tide, near Henry 
VIII. and Jane Seymour, with this infcription in capital Jetters, on a_tfill-r | 
of lead, KING CHARLES, 1048. luc wavle tuncral charges came but | 
to 2291. 5s. Herbert's Mem, 
b Sir Philip Warwick ſays, that king Charſes © Was always more chair; 
of the queen's perſon, than of his butinets,”” p. 203. | 
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tion, that he never abounded with money, from the begin- 
ning to the end of his reign. ; 

His enemies would repreſent him as a cruel and bloody 
prince ; but as they have not been able to reproach him 
with any particular action denoting ſuch a diſpoſition, it 13 
eaſy to perceive, this charge is founded on the ſuppoſition 
of his having been author of a war wherein ſo much blood 
was ſpilt. fi ; : 

Sincerity, as appears in his hiſtory, was not his favourite 
virtus, He made frequent uſe of mental reſervations, con- 
cealed in anibiguous terms and general expreſſions, of which 
ke reſerved the explication at a proper time and place, For 
this reaſon, the parliament cduld never confide in bis pro- 
miſes, herein there was always either ſome ambiguous 
term, or ſome reſtriction that rendered them ulelets. This 
may be ſaid to be one of the principal caules ot his ruin, be- 
cauſe giving thereby occalion of dutruſt, it was not pothble 
to find any expedient for a Peace Wich the Parliament. He 
was thought to act with ſo little fincerity in his engagements, 
that it Was believed there was no dependence on his word, 
The parlianient could not even reluive to ebate on the 
king's propoſitions, ſo convinced were they of bis ability to 
hide his rcul intentions under ambigucus exprethions, | But 
they ſent their own propoittions to the king, with the liberty 
only of ſaying content, or not content, lo wppreventive were 
they of his explications. But as I may be acculed ol load- 


ing the king too much upon -the point. of fincenty, I think 
it incumbent on me, to joſtify what I have ſaid, by an un- 
exceptionable evidence. mean LC carl of Clarendon. | 

A law eaacted bv violence and force, (lays that ijluſtrious 
hiſtorian) is not righifully cnacied, was one of thoic poſitions 
of Ariſtotle, which hath never fince been contradicted, and 
was an advantage, that being well managed, and ſtoutly in- 
ſiſted upon, would, in {pite of all their machinations have 
brought his majeſty's cremes to a temper of being treated, 
with. But I have ſome caulc to believe, that even this argu- 
ment which was unaniwerable fer the rejecting the bill (tor 
raking away the biſhops votes) was applicd for the confirming 
it 5 and «an opinion, that the violence and force uled in Pro- 
curing it, rendered it abtolutely inval:d and void, made the 
confirmation of it leſs conſideted, as not being of ſtrength to 
make that act good, which was in itlelf null. And I doubt 
this logie had an influence upon other acts of no lels monient 
than theſc.' 

Let the reader judge after this, if we may boaſt of King 
Charlcs's ſincerity, fince even in paſſing acts of parliament, 
vhich is the moſt authentic and folemn promiſe a king of 
England can make, he gave his alient, mercly in an opinion, 
that they were void in themſelves, and contequently he was 
not bound by this engagement. I paſs over in filence the 
maniſcft breach of the petition of right, perhaps upon the 
fame principle, and of his many aflurances to his parliament of 
his intention to maintain their privileges, which he violated with- 
in a few days, becauſe thele things have been ſufficiently 
ſpoken ot in the hiſtory of his reign. 

Some accute hun of an inclination for the Roman cath- 
olic religion; nay, there are who carry this charge ſo far as 
to fav, he intended to reftore it in England, Theſe imputa- 
tions are groundleſs. But it cannot be denied, that he gave 
occaſion for them by his conduct, though contrary to his in— 
tention. During the firſt fitteen years of his reign, the Roman 
catholics were not only Icreened from the rigour of the law, 
but even encouraged and countenanced to ſuch a degree, that 
he made them privy- counicllors, ſecretaties of ſtate und lord- 
licutenants of counties. 'T'wo things induced him to this con- 
deſcenſion. The firſt, the queen's importunities, who was 


extremely zcalous tor her religion. The ſecond, his project 
to render hinmelf ablojute, for the execution of which, he be- 


Level the aſſiſtance of the catholics, as well Engliſh as foreign- 


ers, to be necellary, But I will not athrm, that the queen, 
and tome of the miniſtey had not formed, with regard to re- 
ligion, more extenſive projects, which they did not think 
proper to impart to the king. The affiſtance of the catholics, 
whom the king had managed for another occaſion, became 
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neceſſary for his own defence, after his breach with the ... 
liament. How unwilling ſoever he ſeemed to receive any 110 
from the papiſts, it is certain, many were entertained in hi, 
ſervice, and that he was privately aſſiſted by the catholics ,, 
{ſundry important occaſions. : 
Though it cannot be proved that he excited the Irifh ge. 
bellion, it may however be alfirined, it was not againſt hin, 
that the Iriſh took up arms, fince they never had lets cauſe 
to complain than in this and the late reign. Beſides, th. 
papifts, both Iriſh and Englith, always looked upon this 
prince as their protector, and were ever ready to affiſt hin 
Had he fuccecded in his defigns, very likely, the condition 
of the catholics in England and Ireland, would have }-... 
much more bappy, and the penal laws in great meaſure 2e. 
pealed, But it does not follow, that the king himſelf hq 
any inclination to popery, or intended to eſtabliſh the Ro. 
mith religion. In ſhort, that he was a fincere member of the 
church ot England, can hardly be doubted, fince he afirm. | 
it on the ſcaftuld, at a time when it could be of no ſervice 1 
him to difſemble his belief. | 
Many people give him the firname of martyr, pretendirs 
he ſuffered death in maintenance of the truth of the Prote. 
ſtant religion againſt the preſbyterians and independents, ang 
call the day of his death, which is ſolemnized yearly on the 
zoth of January, the day of his martyrdom. But in the fit 
place, there was too great a com lication of cauſes which 
brought him to this tragical end, to aſcribe his death fol! 
to religion, 2. Though it were true that religion was the 
ole cauſe of his death, it would not be univerſally agreed 
that be died for defending the truth of the proteſtant religi. 
on, fince, among proteltants, the Engliſh alone, or rather g 
great pert of the Englith, hold epiſcopacy to be a doQrine « 
taith. 3. Though dying tor epiſcopacy were really martv:- 
dom, the King in his laſt propolals at New port, agreed to re- 
duce epilcopacy to a very ſmall matter. 4. Had he becn 
condemned by the pretbyterians, he might in ſome manner bs 
laid to ſuffer for epiicopacy,” Rut it is evident the preſbyrer;. 
ans had no ſhare in this ſentence, nor ever thought of bring. 
ing bim to a trial. The independents were the men that con- 
demmned and executed him, and ſurely, it was not on any re- 
Itg:ous account, but to turn the monarchy into a republic. 
5. It the ſcrivener's evidence be true, king Charles cannot be 
[aid to ſuffer death for ſupporting religion againſt the inde— 
pendents, fince, according to the depoſition, he offered 
grant them all the freedom they ſhouid defire, if they would 
but take his part. However this be, the church of England 
having recovered, in the reign of Charles II. the advantage 
ſhe had loft in that of Charles I. appointed the day of his death 
to be kept eyery year with faſting and humiliation, which 
has cauſed ſome to give him the glorious title of martyr. 
To conclude, Charlcs I. was endued with many virtues 
and noble qualities. There 15 even room to believe, that his 
tailings flowed intirely from his defign to enflave England, 
and it, on ſome occaſions, he followed not exactly the rules 
of ſincerity, it was only the more cafily to execute what he had 
uncertaken, Without this unfortunate project, he might 
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be reckoned one of the moſt accompliſhed princes that ever 


has been on the Engliſh thronz®, The duke of Buckingham, 


the carl of Strafford, archbithop Laud, and the queen herlcli 
uſed to a very different government from that of England, 
were the perſons that ruined this unhappy prince, Whon they 
ſo paſſionately deſired to raife higher than his predeceſſors. 
But who can forbcur making a very natural reflection on this 
ſubject? I mean, upon the puniſhment of thoſe evil coun- 
ſellors, and of the King himleif.. The duke of Buckingham 
loſt his Lite by the hands of an aſſaſſin; Laud, Stafford, and 
the King bimfelf died on the Scaffold, and the queen ſpent 
the reſidue of her days in a melancholy widowhood, being 
even flighted by her nearelt relations. She lived howevci 
long enough to ſce the prince her ſon's reſtoration, but found 
not in him, all the fatisfaction ſhe expected, which douvt- 
leſs was the cauſe of her return to France, where ſhe dicd 11 
the year 1669, 


- 


» he ds eats a x males. 
the liberal arts, eſpecially painting, ſculpture, architecture, and medals ; he 
«© % * 2 #3 1 I. 4 * * . * * 6 
acquired the nobleſt collection of any prince in his time, and more tian: 
the kings of England before him. He ſpoke ſcveral languages very "2 
** vir! lerer * oy 1 n + ' ; - art 
aud with 4 üngular good grace; though now and than, when he was Wa 
ui diſcouffe, he was incluiable to ſtammer. He writ a tolerable haud i! 4 

ry 7 Mis oa tao d 6. ano. Sas 4 - . . " ' 
king, but his ſenſe was ſtrong, and his ſtile laconic.” Mem, p. 68, Cc. 
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RAPIN's HISTORY or ENGLAND. 


Q© 2. 


By an indenture in the ſecond year of king Charles I. a pound weicht of 
pid, of the old ſtandard, of twenty-three carats, three grains and a hait fine, 
Id half a grain allay, was coined into 44 J. 108. by tale; namely, to rotc- 
Als at 30 8. A piece , ipur-rials at 15 8. a piece, and angels at 105. 4 piece. 
Ind a pound weight of crown gold, of twenty-two carats fine, and two cat— 
Ws allay, into 411, by tale; namely into unites at 208 Double crowns at 
5. or Britiſh crowns at 5 8. a piecc. And a pound of litver of the old 


1 Ro * * 1 11 8 
ndard, of eleven ounces, two-penny weights tine, into fixty-two ſtullings 


tale; namely, into crowns, halt-crowns, fhullings, halt-ſhillings, two» 
Wice:, pence, and halt-pence, . - 

| [he gold cotns of this king (as appears by the indenture above) are Rote- 
„ Spur-rials, Angels, Unites, Double and Brinih crowns. The Ro- 
has, on one fide, the king's figure in wrought armour, crowned, and 
(ding in his right-hand the ſcepter, rciing upon his thoulder ;. and in his 
Fund the ball. CAROLUS. D. G. MAG. BRITAN. FRAN. ET. 
WB. KEY. Reverſe, under a crown, the arms quartered, Scotland in 
e urſt and fourth quarter, between C. R. crowned, BIS, PRESVM. 
Vr. PROSIM, ruck, probably, when the king was in Scotland, and 


1 * 0 ; . y FI ba 
ching (ix penny weights, eight grains, and a quarter. (Fig. 1.) The 


-rial, weighing juſt half the other, exhibits the king's head crowned, 
Uing the » TINT Ay. 2 | wtonding to the e lee 2 » 0 8 MAG 
— contrary W iy, {AIC | $$ « CNnane Q 11& CC 4 5 TY iv 5 . * 


. FRAN, ET. HiB. REX. Reverſe, the arms, as before, VNITA 


TV LEMV R. The Unite has XX. behind the King's head crowned in ruft, 
FPAROLVS. D. G. MAG. BRIT. FRA, ET. HIB. REX. Reverſe, 
Wu in a ſquare ſhield crowned, CUL'TORES. SVI. DEVS. PROT- 
lr. Another, with the falling band has a ſun for the mint-mark, and 
* the arms in an oval ſhield crowned, C. R. FLORENT. CON- 

lz. REGNA. The titv 4 2 coins of this king Are Crowns, 
crowns, Shillngs, Six-pences, T'we-pences, Pence, and Halt-pence. 
har ty this king, which have 


% ten and twenty Shillmg-pieces, peculi 
ure on horſe-baek. The Crown-piece has the king on horſe-back, 
L uus ford in his hand, CAROLVS. D. G. MAG, BRITA. FRAY, 
UBER, REY, Reverſe, between C. N. the arms in m oval eld 


crowned, CHRISTO. AVSPICE. REGNO, Another has on one fide 
a plain croſs, on the other V. with s above it. The Half-crowns are vari- 
ous ; ſome with the arms in an oval, ſome in a ſquare ſhield, They have 
for mint-marks, a lion paſſant, and in tome gacdant, anchor, harp, Fleur- 


de-lis, &, The Newark halt-crown, in torm of a lozenge, has C. R. on 
each fide of a crown, and XXX. below. Reverſe, OBS. NEWARK. 
1640. (There is alto a Newark fhilling, exactly in the ſame form, and with 
the tame uneription; only it has XII. inſtead of XXX.) (Fig. 6.) The Pon- 
tefract half ton is in the fame torm as that of Newark : On one fide C. R. 
crowned, DUM. SPIRO. SPERO. Reverſe, the caſtle, and a hand out of 
one of the towers, holding a drawn ſword, OBS. P. C. 1648. (The Ponte- 
tract ſhilling wants the ſword and hand, and has XII. inſtead of XXX. but 
in other reſpects it is like the hall-crown.) (Fig. 6.) There is alto a threc- 
ſhilling piece, coincd at the ſiege of Carliſle, having C. R. and HI. below: 
Reverie, OBS, CARL. 1645. Of the ſhillings, ſome have the king's head 
crowned, wih the ruff, d XII. behind the head: Reverſe, the arms and 
CHRIS TO AUSPICE REC No, acroſs the nunt- mark. (Fig. 2.) An- 
other is with a falling band, (Fig, 3.) One has 1637, and ARCHETYPUS 
MON ET... ARGENT A: ANGLI/E. The Carliſle ſhilling, which is 
an Octagone, has a crowu with C. R. XII. Reverie, OBS, CAR L. 16a 
The Six-pences are ſtrictly like the ſhilling, only have VI. inſtead of XII. 
The Carlifle fix-pence, has C. R. crowned, Reverie, Vi. d. The C ine 
groat, is Octagone, and has oa the Reve: ſe IIII. (Pig. 7.) The Thr GA | 
has the king's head, title, and arme, as the larger pieces, CHRIS'TO. VS. 
PICE, REGNO. One has the Oitrich-teathers, (becauſe made of Welch. 
lilver) with this motto EXVRGAT. DEVS, DISSIPEN TVR. INIMICT 
In the field, RELIG. PRO. LEG, ANG. LIBER, PAR, 164 c, (Pie 57 
The Two-pence has II. behind the king's head, with title and! Nag oh 


a | | [ \ ale ad £4 r - | # C\? y % 'BY, iy arms as the 
three-pence, legend LVSILTIA., THRON VM, FIRMA T, One has the 
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king in rutt, barchcaded, 0 AR. D). C., MAG- BRI T. FRAN. ET. HIB. 

Reverſe, two C's, interlinked under a crown, FIDEI DEFENSOR 

(Fig. 8.) The penny has I. behind the king's: head. : 
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HISTORY +» ENGLAND 


i | The Hiſtory of the INTER-REGNUM, from the Death of CHARLES J, to the Reftory;.. 
4 of CHARLES Ii. : 


i DK XXI. 


The Hiſtory of the Inter-regnum is divided into Three principal Parts. The Firſt con. 
what paſſed, whilſt ENGLAND was reduced to a DEMockacy. The Second, what as pen | 
during the Protectorates of OLIVER and RICHARD CROMWELL. The Third, what ba 12 


from the Deprivation of RICHARD CROM WELL, to the Reſtoration of CHARLES 11, © 
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j | . 
The Commonwealth of ENGL AN UL. 
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7 [1649.7 O underſtand the 1 in England after againſt the king, returned upon their oH heads, or 


the death of Charles I. are neceflarily to it was apparent, they had all this while been labour; 
| remember G material things which 5 already appe ared others without any thing done for themſelves. Fo: 
| in the tore+ ng reign, and of which it will not be amils to the independents were equally enemies to preſhyterk 
make here a hort recapitulation. cp';copal government. As to civil government, 

Firft, The varliament now fitting confiſted properly but tain, the pretbyterians were not averſe to rovaity in 
of a houſe of cammans, who refuſed to eeKnowWIedge the If they h: = indertaken to limit its power 3 
negative voice of the peers. This they had m aniſcſtly belief that the thing was cvil in irſelf, as esta emed 
ſhewed in e: ecting a court of juſtice to try the king with- laws of Fog! nd, but becauſe the two laſt Kit 
out the concurrence of the lords, whoſe conſent was voted their power to deſtroy pretbyterianiſns, So, 
unncceſlary. had done againſt king Charles I. was nat pointed 

Secondly, This houſe of commons was compoſed Jof a «gamit his dignity as his perſon, becauſe they confi 
ſmall number of members, all independents, anabaptiſ ts, or as their enemy, and deſpaired of cſtabliſning a; 
other ſcEtarics. All the, prefbyterian embers who at in government in the church, fo long as he TE 0 
the houſe the 6th of December were expelled by the my ; vent it. Very likely however many of them u 
and the abſcnt, whole principles agreed not with thoſe of the complied with a republican government, notwit 
independents, durſt not reſume their places. If ever there the tenovr of the covenant, had that, ev wernment 1 
Was. an uſurpation, it was this mutilated parlis ment's go- 11 the hands of the independents, who were by 15 
vernment, founded only in violence, and wholly tupp orted inclined to ſupport prefbytcrianiſm, and who 
by the army. For though the houſe of commons pretend upon toleration were entirely rejected by the. rel 
ro rep! ſent the people of England, it is very certain, th. And therefore an unicn between the preſbyterians at 
nation aſſord ted but few ** erſons, who were pleaſed to ſce the Pen Cnts was moraily umpofnble. 

Tovercign power lods ped m the hands of ſuch repreſentati ves. dixthly, Tue ropyaliſts, ce by enemies of P07 ö 


Thirdly, The indepe ndents, of whom this houſe was unite with yrther of the parties, conſidering the opp! 
chiefly compoſed, were diftinguiſhed by two principles, one there was betuecn their principles. The independents we 


C 
relating to the civil, the other to the eccleſiaſtical govern- tor a _common-wealth, to which the rovyal:its could! 
| ment. By rhe firlt, they aflerted, that the republicin CO» ent. On the other hand, the preibyterians v for 
vernment was not only the molt perfect, but alto abſolutely taining their government in the church, and moſt ot ! 
neceflary tor Engla nd, aſter fo many op Dre Mons {ron Her royalitts 8 hardly believe; the DIE) terian churches, 
NJ Kin, 955 who had ch anged the government into a real tyranny. they ha > biikops, to be true chriftian enurches. 1 
[| With regard to religion, though. they called the mielves pro- the ovalifis; though periecuted by both parties, a 
** {fants, the ir [1 Incl ciple W2S, that every Parti cular Cl hu rch from joining with either. n the Contrarv, th v conc 1599 
| was independent, and might be governed as the members ſome hopes, that the diviſion among their enemies won, 
, thought proper. Their notions concerning the vocation of one day, give them a good opportunity to reſtore t! 
the miniſters of the goſpel, were alſo very ſingular, as they narchy to its former ttaie. Wherefore they 3nd; 
believed that, without any cther call, every man was free to tomented this diwihon, in exnectation thas the preib 
diſcharge the office of miaiſter, and uſe the talents grew him would at laſt be oblig ged to abandon their projects, ani 
15 by God. Th - other ſeckaries, who had joined the inde pen- With the royal * re, do free themielves leon (he pettech: 
dents becauſe they found in that party a full toleration, were tions they ſullered. 
. united with them in the firſt of thele principles, and had de- Such were 5 1e intereſts of the parties which div a 


clarcd for a republican government. But with reſpect to people of England immediately after the death of Charles b 
religion, there were between them ſome differences, which The remembr ance of all this is abſolutely neceffary for ut 


9 


1 . SD b 
the independents regarded the leſs, as they * 1 to in- derftanding the tranſactions during the inter-regnum. 

2 oh . * ' | TL) ry 1 ©» wg \ £* 4 » 7 ! 4 — + * © 5 pe + ! - ö py ; * 9 
Creale the it adn rents, 2nd beſides, believed that in n atters [ FC lently \ at * che RIDES (de ati, . hole OT Colin 
8 op — 5 * m p 8 TELE s . ” . * * » avi . 41 „ 20 *% (? ? n 9 1 10 * *-} ; W211 
O1 religion, tC CTATION Was abfolutely neceſſary. publiſbed al yy to forbid the br lammg at Charles Ses 

5 


Fourthly, The ere. Was {hull in the army a remnant of le- art, eldeſt ton of the late King, Or any other ber ſon WE 
vellers, who ſtill adhered to their principles s, and were always ever, on pain of high-treaſon. Here was laid, 28 it vv 
ready for any attct mußt to recover their credit. It is true, the foundation of the cemmon wealth, which the inden 
— romwell, after havin . bhumieit raiſcd this faction, had in ſome | dents meant to eret in eng! ind. The ſame diy the. 1079 
meaſure difperied, but not entirely deſtroyed it. An able defiicd a 5 with the commons about ATttling 055 


leader would have made it as formidable as ever. government and the auninifiraticn of juſtice, ie ge 
Fifthly, It was with the utn oft concern that the prfetbyte- commillicns bring deterniingd by the genth of the 1 

rians ſaw the independents in poſſeſſion of ſovereign power., commons, without antxcring thesmeſtuge, vor: 

By that all their meaſure s were broken: their progreſs for of lords to be uſeleſs and | dange Ous;, al d ther 


eight years became ftutleſs, and the ſtorm they had raiſed aboliſhed, They only leit the loids the power of bes 
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members of parliament, in common with other ſubjects. 
bis privilege was embraced by a few *, but rejected by 
ot of the peers, nay, ſome publiſhed a proteltation againſt 
power aſſumed by the commons, which was little re- 
| jed. Thus, the parliament, which at firſt was com- 
Jed of the King, fixſcore lords, and five hundred and 
teen commoners, was reduced to a houſe of commons, 
Wonſſtiog 0! about eighty members, of whom very few at the 
beginning, had five hundred pounds yearly income. And 
me of a parliament, and acted as if in their body had been 
Poited the power, which before refided in the King, lords, 
Wd commons. This might appear very ſurpriſing, if we 
$i not ſeen the foregoing trantactions, and the univerſal 
tor inſpired by the army. Hence appears with what care 
ad ability Cromwell and his aſlociates had, upon the lelk- 
denying ordinance, filled the army with their creatures, Cer- 
Pinly, nothing leſs than an army entirely independent and 
yepublican could have procured a power 10 exceſſive and ex- 
Erordinary to fo inconſiderable a number of members of 
parliament. But it muſt alſo be confeſſed, that, of theſe 
ger governors, ſome were men of great genius and uncom- 
mon capacity, and that if they erred in their principles, they 
Lanted not {kill to purſue the contequences, Their princi— 
ple was, that the ſovereign authority reſided originally in the 
Nople, by whom a part of it was committed to the kings, 
dhoſen to govern. them according to law. That the King's 
uſe of this truſt, had broken the original contract between 
king and people, and by this violation, the contract ſubſiſt— 
Ing no longer, the ſovereign power returned to the people 
ks to the fountain thereof. So, confidering themſelves as the 
gepreſentatives of the people, they believed, they had a right 
% change the form of the government, without any regard 
to the original contract annulled by the King in his viola- 
tion of the laws. 

In conſequence of this principle the commons, aſſuming 
the name of parliament, voted, and afterwards enacted, that 
the kingly office ſhould be aboliſhed as unneceflary, burden- 
ſome, and dangerous, and that the ſtate ſhould be governed 
by the repreſentatives of the people in a houſe of commons 

ithout king or lords, and under the form of a common— 
Wealth. This grand altcration in the government produced 
many others in things confiſtent with monarchy, but not with 
pz commonwealth. The oaths of allegiance and ſupremacy 
were to be aboliſhed ®, juſtice was no longer to be adminiſtered 
in the king's name ©, a new great ſeal was to be made, new 
money to be coined ; in a word, every thing to be removed 
hich bore any marks of royalty. A great ſeal was therefore 
made, on one fide of which was teen the parliament fitting, 
with this inſcription, “The great ſcal of the parliament of 
tc commonwealth of England;“ on the other fide, the arms 
pi England and Ireland, with theſe words, “ The firſt year 
bi freedom by God's bleſſing reſtored d.“ This ſeal was com- 
putted to a certain number of perſons, who were {tiled 
keepers of the liberties of England. And it was ordained 
hat for the future, all publick orders ſhould be diſpatched 
in the name of theſe keepers, under the direction of the par- 
ſamente. Laſtly, The parliament made choice of thirty- 
vine perſons to form a council of ſtate for the adminiſtration 
Di publick affairs under the parliament. The projects of 
Wincle changes were formed in February, but the exccution 
bf them all required ſome months. 
lu the beginning of March, the parliament erected a new 
high court of jultice, conſiſting of fixty members, to try 
ome perſons of diſtinction, who were in their power. It 
ſcems, as there was no houſe of lords, the peers of the king- 
dom had loſt their privileges under this new democracy, and 
hat conſequently the impriſoned lords might have been tried 
jury, in one of the courts of juſtice. The parliament, 
Vithout doubt, was apprehenſive, that a jury, impannelled 
W uſual, would never find pertons of quality guilty of death, 
Vor 1upporting the cauſe of their ſovereign. The indepen- 


= Che earl of Saliſbury, and the lord Edward Howard of Eſcrick, ſigned 
he engagement, to be true and faithful to the commonwealth, as it was 
F bliſhed, without a king or houſe of lords, and took their feats in par- 
"ment by virtue of an election from the people, Ludlow, tom. I. p. 293. 
a alſo, April 16, 1649, upon the death of fir Francis Pile, a writ 
| wed out for a new election, and the earl of Pembroke, with all his titles, 
ned for knight of the ſhire for Berks, prime unpretſionts, and his 
. kt, — accordingly admitted into the houte with great reſpect. VV hite- 
. . 390. 
. ed thereof a new oath was prepared, called the engagement, 
en every man {wore, That he would be true and faithful to the gc- 
4 1 eſtabliſhed, without king or houſe of peers. Clarendon, Tom. 
=: 204, ; 
Why name, ſtile, and teſt, of the writs were to be, cuſtodes libertatis 
e, authoritate parhamenti, And in indictuuents, initcad of, con— 
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dents were not ſuſſiciently numerous among the people, to be 
ſecure of a jury of their party. Befides, they were not aſ- 
tured of the judges, fix of whom had refuſed to accept com- 
miſſions trom the commonwealth. But in erecting a court 
of juſtice, the parliament could name ſuch judges as would 
be obedient to their orders, 

Before this new court, of which Bradſhaw was preſident, 
as he had been of that which condemned the king, were 
brought duke Hamilton, the earl ot Holland, the lord Go- 
ring, lately created carl of Norwich, the lord Capel, and 
Sir John Owen, all for the ſame crime, namely, for having 
appeared in arms againſt the parliament, When the king had 
a mind in the beginning of the civil wars, to put to death 
priſoners taken at FEdgchill and Colchrook, the parliament 
thinking it unjuſt, declared, they would inflict the ſame pu- 
niſhment on their priſoners, it the condemned perſons were 
executed. But when victory had decided in their favour, it 
was found very agreeable to juſtice, to punith with death 
thoſe who had fought for the King. This will ſeem the leſs 
ſtrange, when it is remembered, that the king himſelf had 
been put to death, for making war upon the parliament. 

The duke of Hamilton repreſented, that being a ſubject of 
Scotland, he had entered England with an army, as an open 
enemy, by virtue of a commiſſion from the parliament of 
Scotland, which he was bound to obey, and conſequently, 
could be treated but as a pritoner of war. As this objection 
had been foreſeen, he was told, he was not proceeded againſt 
as duke of Hamilton in Scotland, but as carl of Cambridge 1n 
England; and fince he had accepted that title, and as ſuch, 
taken a teat in parliament, he was thereby become a ſubject 
of England : that it the title of duke of Hamilton obliged 
him to obcy the parliament of Scotland, that of earl of Cam- 
bridge ought to have engaged him to refule the commiſſion. 
Beſides, they were informed, that his accepting the command 
of the Scotch army, was not owing to mere obedience, but 
to his own tollicitation, and that he had been the principal 
author vi the war, , 

The car} of Holland ſpoke but little in his defence. Be— 
ſides, the ſteps he had taken, and his frequent changing ſides, 
did not much favour his cauſe, 

The loid Goring (carl of Norwich) repreſerited, that he 
had been educated in the court from his cradle, having been 
a page to king James I. that he had never ſerved any other 
maſter than the king, whom he had followed without exa- 
mining the juſtice or injuſtice of his cauſe, not having had 
opportunity to be informed in ſuch points, which were above 
his capacity. 

The lord Capel, ſtedfaſt to his principles, and zealouſly 
attached to the cauſe of his ſovereign, detended himſelf with 
more courage and reſolution. He retuſed, at firſt, to own 
the authority of the court, alleging, that if he had com- 
mitted any crime he ought to be tried iu rhe uſual form, and 
not before a court unſupported by any law. But the condem- 
nation of the king himtelf, by a court of the like nature, 
might have convinced him of the unſerviccableneſs of ſuch a 
detence. He laid atterwards, that having ſurrendered him- 
{elf priſoner at diſcretion, he was, by the law of nations, 
exempted from death, if not inflicted within fo many days, 
which were long fince expired. He urged, that when after 
the taking of Colcheſter, the council of war had condemned 
Lucas and Liſle to be ſhot, general Fairfax promiſed life to 
the other priſoners, and therefore be demanded the benefit of 
that promiſe. The court being a little embarraſſed, ſent to 
the general, to know what promiſe he had made the lord 
Capel. His anſwer was, that as general, he had promiſed 
the priſoners an exemption from military execution, to which 
three had been condemned, and that his intention reached no 
farther. Upon this anſwer it was decided, that the general's 
promiſe did not exempt the priſoner from the juſtice of the 
parliament, | 

Sir John Owen ſaid only, he was obliged in conſcience to 
ſcrve the king according to his oath of allegiance. 


trary to the peace of the king, it was to be 
juſtice, and council of England, Wimelock, p. 371, 374. 

4 The lord Clarendon ſays, on one fide was engraven the arms of England 
and Ireland, viz. a red croſs and harp, with this in{cription, The great ſeal 
of England; and on the other the portraiture of the houte of commons cir- 
cumſcribed, In the firſt vear ot treedom, by God's blefling reſtored, 1648, 
Tom. III. p. 202. This ſeal, and the inſeriptions, were the fancy of Henry 
Martin. Whitclock, p. 367. 

* Widdrington and Whitclock were firſt appointed keepers of the new 
great fea! ; but Widdrington defiring to be excuſed, and his excule being 
admitted, an act patled, appointing - Bulitrode, \\ hitelock, Richard 
Keeble, and John Liſle, lords commilhoners of the great ah, quamdiu 1s 
bene geflerint, \Whitelock, p. 387, 379. 

t Sec a liſt of this council in WIatelock, p-. 381. 
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Notwithſtanding their defence, they all received ſentence 
of deaths. But as they had many friends, petitions were 
offered to the parliament in their name for a pardon, Theſe 
petitions were examined in the houſe, and thoſe of duke Ha- 
milton, the earl of Holland, and lord Capel rejected. The 
votes were equally divided upon that of the earl of Norwich, 
and as, according to cuſtom, the ſpeaker's vote was to decide, 
he declared for pardon, ſaying, He had formerly received 
from the carl ſome civilitics, and therefore voted in his fa- 
vour®, The execution of ſir John Owen was ſuſpended, 
becauſe, as a commoner, he ought to have been tried be- 
fore an inferior court. This ſaved his life. The three firſt 
were exccuted on a ſcaffold, erected betore Weſtminſter 
Hall. 

Duke Hamilton complained, when on the ſcaffold, that he 
was condemned to die for obeying the parliament of Scotland, 
w waa ii he had not d lone, he muſt have been put to death there: 

ut it was with little reaſon that he infinuated a danger of being 

put to Jearh' in SC t nd, 
an army raiſed by his intrigues and authority. He intimated, 
that if he would have confeſled who invited the Scots: army into 
England, it would probably have ſaved his life. Before his 
proceſs was formed, he had been ſtrongly ſollicited to make 
this diſcovery, which he utterly refuſcd to do“. The cha- 
racter of this duke is not eaſy to be conceived. Ali that can 
be - inferred from what has been ſaid for or againſt him, is, 
that he had the art to adapt himſelf to the times. And the 
carl of Clarendon plainly wfinuates, that when he was em- 
ployed by the king, he was ſecretly making friends in the 
contrary * in caſe affairs ſhould turn to the king's diſ- 
ady vat 

The lord Capel maintained, That he had acted nothing 
contrary to the laws, and conſequently was unjuſtly ſentenced 
to die. | He ſpoke of king Charles I. as of a faint, and en- 
larged upon the mderftanding, excellent nature, and 
exemplary picty of the prince, to whom he gave the title 
of ki ming; he would never be ſhaken in his religion. 
In all appearance, the Jord Capel ſpoke his real ſentiments. 
er that he did not ſutficicntly 


great 
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know Charles the IId, or that prince had other princi- 
ples when reſtorcd to the throne, than thoſe he had unbibed 
in his youth. 

At or about the ſame time, many others were executed 


for the ſame crime in ſeveral parts of the kingdom; and 
amongſt the reſt were Morrice and Blackbourn, who had 
g pers the caſtle of Pontetiact for the king. Poyer, Powell, 

$F- orn, who had drawn into a revolt from the parlia— 
ment Ys Principality of Wales, caſt lots for their lives, and 
ne fir (t Was executed, 

When the army drove from the houſe above an hundred 
n:cmbers, who were unacceptable to them, thoſe only were 
excluded, WP ch were then preſent: but many 
were ablent, gang whom nothing had yet been determined. 
Indeed , theſe had never ſince taken their feats in the houſe, 
bel ing: pprehen ve 0! che lan 1e fate. zut poll bly they might 
rcturn in great numbers, whenever a favourable opportunity 
offered. This is the houte reiolved to prevent, by an act, 
which excluded for ever, all who had not ſat fince the trial 
of the king, pars 1s they gave the houſe an entire ſatisfaction. 
At the ſame tim e, a committee was appoin! ed to examine 
thoſe who ſhould offer themſelves. This commiittee received, 
without ſcruple, thoſe who were of independent principles, 
and found reuſons to exclude their enemies. This indeed was 
a_ good expedicnt to prevent diviſions in the parliament, be- 
cauſe the members were all of one party. But this precau- 
tion bred an inconvenience, which called for other meaſures; 
conſiſted of fo few members, that they per- 
ccived the ridiculouſneſs of ſtiling themſelves the repreſen— 
Laliyes of the commonwealth. It 18 ern the vacant ſeats 
might have been filled by new elections, but the parliament 
did not care to run that riſque, knowing, their party was 
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1 ice patled, that they ſhould all loſe their heads, fir John 
Owen made 


50 rev erence, ng humbly thy anked them ; and bene :\ked 


by a ſtandet-by, what he meant? he ſaid aloud, “It was a very great ho- 
nour to à poor get tle man of W. ales, to loſe his head with ſuch noble lords ; 
and fwore a gte „uh, that he was afraid they would have hanged him.” 
Claren Tom .11 . p- 206. 

1 Un hab occalion M hitelock obſerves, this may be a caution againſt 
the aflectation of popularity, when the carl of Holland, who was as tall of 


gencrolity and cc uriiup to all ſorts d i p ctions, and readincls to ; he! Ip the op- 
xrefſed, and to ſtand tor the rights of the people, as any perion of (15 qua- 
lity in the n: tion,” 5 is given uh by the repreſentatives of the people; and 
the lord Goring, who never made: protethon of being a friend to liberty, 
either civil or tpunual, and excee 04 the carl as much in his crimes, as he 
came ſhort of him in his popularity, was ſpared by the people, p. 380. 
Rapin, miſled by B ker's Continuator, Jays, “ he offered to diſcover 
what had been delired, it his life might be pared, which contradicting all 
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for a retuſal to accept the command of 


yet too inconſiderable, to hope for new members of their 
principles. The houſe therefore reſolved, in order to ing, 
their authority by a greater number of members, to bed 
all who had ſat in the preſent parliament, to reſume g 
places, on condition of ſigning an inſtrument 15 
Engagement, by which, “ they rejected all conceſſi Ons n | 
by the king in the trea ty of Newport; approved of ; 
proceedings againſt him; and engaged themſelves | 
true and faithful to the commonwealth, as eſtabliſh 
without king or houſe of lords.” By this envoy. 
were excluded all the royaliſts, and the prefb» teria ; 
were the molt rigid obſervers of the covenant. But how: 
a good number of the latter ſigned, and took their fen 
the houſe, being either Jeſs ſcrupulous than their br) 
or in hopes to recover ſome influence in the ation 
Notwithſtanding, thoſe who were known to be moſt inc 
againſt the independents, were excluded by the commnijr 
Edmund Ludlow, a member of this committee, freely 9. 
in his memoirs, that an expedient. was found to a; 
only thoſe, from whom it was believed, there wa; 
danger. X. 

The prince of Wales received at the Hague the mehr. 
choly news of the tragical death of his father, and med, 3 
ately aſſumed the title of king, being then eighteen y. 
age. Within two or three day s, the ſtates general, the | ft: 
of Holland, and the miniſters of the H: apue !, paid him: 
compliments of condolence. He cauſed thoſe-of his father 
council, who attended him, to be ſworn of. his privy con 
eil, with the addition of only one perſon ®. He had ny 
ſooner eſtabliſhed his council, than he received a letter fron 
the queen his mother, who, after expreſſions of her ext: 
atlliction, adviſed him to retire into France, and form 
council till ſhe had ſpoke with him, but her advice came tg 
late, Probably, the queen deſigned to govern her fon, 
had governed his father, though the power of the ne king 
was inſignificant. His condition was deplorable, not havin; 
wherewithal to maintain his houſhold, or any table but tha 
of the prince. of Orange his brother-in« law, and ub | 
entirely by his aſhflance, which too could not la ſt very 
The ſtates of n d, foreiceing the parliament would ſhorty 
ſollicit the King's removal out of their dominions, would har: 
been very pla to by treed, by his voluntary retreat, from ths 
neceſſity of defiring him to depart. Some of the ſtates . 
puties were even of opinion, to prevent the deſircs of th 
parliament, The king was inf ormed of this diſpoſition, an 
wiſhed to be gone, but knew not whither. He had been il 
received in France whilſt his father was alive, and had n 
reaſon to expect a better reception. 


5 Why 


He knew too well tix 
queen regent and cardinal Mazarin, to imagine, they wou!! 
prefer bis fi ricndſhip to that of the new common wealth dt 
England. So, though he had refolved to withdraw e 
France, it coutd'! have becn but for a very ſhort ſpace. Ont 
other hand, he had no great inclination to be with the quee 
his mother, knowing, the would hold him in a fort of i 
vitude, which he could neither brook, nor avoid without? 
quarrel, Ireland alone ſeemed to promiſe him an honours N 
retreat, by reaſon of the ſituation of affairs in that King«o, 
vaich it is neceflary to deicribe. | 
In the year 1646, the marquis of Ormond, by exptes 
orders from the king, concluded a peace with the Iriſh res, 
in hopes of receiving ſufficient forces to drive from that I 
the Engliſh parliamentarians and the Scots. But howes 
vantageous this peace was to the catholic religion, the pos 
nuntio did not think fit ro conſent to it. The pretence 
that the catholics found in it neither ſufficient adv antages, 
ſecurity. But the true reaſon was, that by this peace ic wu 
have loſt all his credit, fince the marquis was to be ack 
ledged governor by the Iriſh. He caballed therefore Atl 
ſuch ſucceſs among the pcople, that, not only they & 
ſerted the marquis, but alſo by their inſults obliged hm 
retire to Dublin, unprovided of every thing to defend a 


the hiſtorians, is altered by the tranſlator from Whitelock, Gra to 
quoting Edward Phillips, Baker's Continnator, Rapin has all ; 
margin quoted Baker himſelf; but that is rectified every where. Sir Ken 
B. ker died in 1644, in the Fleet. 

To ſupport their authority, the powers in being or reg. Wa 
W | be twenty eight thouſand horſe and foot kept up in En Ry 
twelve thouſand in . reland, whoſe pay ſhould be 80,000l. a month.. 
lock, P. 380. 5 4 

! The body of the clergy in a Latin oration delivered by the ch nef! pe = 
of the Hague, lamented the misfortune-in terms of as much aſperity ao 
teſtation . actors, as unworthy the name of chriſtians, as could! wet 
preſſed. Clarendon, Tom. III. p. 216. For which reafon PD ante” 
itaes inhibited their minitters from infiſting upon matters of {tat 15 15 
pulpits, and particularly not to meddle with England's, or other £2" 
proccedings. Whitelock, p. 392. 

m Mr, Long his fecictary. 
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qpital, which they were Preparing to beſiege. In this ex- 
tremity, he choſe rather to deliver Dublin and Drogheda to 
the parhament, than ſee them fall into the hands of the rebels. 
He capitulated therefore with the parliament, and ſurrender- 
ed theſe two places to colone} Jones, who took poſſeſſion the 
After that the marquis withdrew into 
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England, where he had frequent leave to viſit the king, then 
. priſoner ol the army, till at laſt he was forced to pals into 


France. 
After the marquis had quitted Ireland, the nuntio cxer- 


eiſed a tyranny, which grew intolerable to the Iriſh. They 


therefore ſent to the queen and prince then at Paris, that they 


were diſpoſed to ſhake off the nuntio's voke, and if the mar- 


quis of Ormond were {ent to them with a iuppiy of arms and 
ammunition, they would put him at the head of an army ca- 
pable of expelling all the king's enemics out of the iſland. 
The nuntio had notice of this plot, and excommunicated the 
zuthors; but tor this Once, he proved not the Krong. ſt. He 
was forſaken by all his adherents, and even forced to afk as 
a favour, the liberty to withdraw. 

The marquis of Ormond long waited at Paris for the | 
formance of a promiie made him by the cardinal, of a ta; 
ply of money, arms and ammunition. But finding at laſt, 
be was only amuſed, he departed without any aftiftance, and 
arrived in Ircland the beginning of October 1648. Three 
months after, he concluded a new treaty with the grand 
council of the Iriſh aſſembled at Kilkennyn, At the fam 
time the procels was forming in England againſt the king. 
But this peace was not general, Owen Roe O'Neal, who 
commanded in Ulſter, rejected it, becauſe, as he pretended, it 
was not advantageous enough to the catholic religion. Much 
time was ſpent to gain him, without ſuccels. At laſt, the 
marquis of Ormond, not to loſe the opportunity of making 
progreſs in Ireland, while the parliament was erscting their 
pew common wealth, reſolved to take no farther notice of 
O Neal, but act ſingly with the army which the council ct 
Kilkenny had at their diſpoſal. He put himſelf therefor 

| ng towards Dublin, ( 
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judge that Ireland was a convenient retreat, Were at 
the head' of an army, he might make hunſelf maſter of Dub— 
Iin, and then of the whole iſland, After which he hoped, that 
with his Iriſh ſuccours and his friends in England, be might 
recover his throne. But news from Scotland ma 
pend his reſolution of going to Iicland. And this it will be 
neceſlary to explain. 

Since Cromwell's expedition into that kingdom, after the 
defeat of duke Hamilton, the face of affairs was entire!“ 
changed. The marquis of Argyle, with all the rigid | 
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Kirk had excommunicated them: ſo that they were confider- 
ec as enemies of God and the ftate. Of this number were 
William carl of Lanerick, brother of duke Hamilton, the 
carl of Lautherdale, and m 
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LC any others, who forincd a faction 
4002 1 all call Hamiltonian, and which was entirely crulh- 
cd. By this revolution Scotland remained united with Ung— 
Lan 0 . * . % 

and, 10 long as the Engliſh parliament continued pretby terian, 
Maat is, to tae 6th of December 1648. : 
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4 „on the army's expelling the 
PFOyterian members from the parliament to leave only in- 
«peacents, changed the intcreſts of Scotland.“ The inde- 
ent mortally hated the Scots on account of their atrach- 
„dnn do tne covenant, and theſe again looked upon the inde- 
n no leſs formidable than the royal. 
fubſifteg di ow unk the wh of Argyle, which partly 
n ls riendihip with Cromwell and Vane, the 
: the Independents, But the Scots had a confidence 
5 io, becauſe in religion he was an approved preſby terian, 
es Potticks he ange to the republican ſcheme. 
ce for ae England had erected a court of jut- 
ha lal of the king, the Scots found thenzſelves ex- 
nge embarraſſed. 
alters of 


| They perceived, that a parliament ſo compoſed would 
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diſregard Scotland, and infallibly ruin the covenant between 
the two kingdoms, which it was of the utmoſt importance 
tor the Scots to maintain, bccauſe the pretbyterians might 
poſſibly one day recover the ground they had loſt. But on 
the other hand, they could not take up arms for the king 
without manifelt danger. Alter their late lols, they were 
hardly able to raiſe another army to fight the independents ; 
and tough chey nad done it, they would not have ſaved the 
King s lite. They therefore reſolved to ſheiv the Engliſh and 
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to them by the providence of God, through the delegation 
of the people) and upon the like conſiderations, of what 
themſelves and the whole nation had ſuffered, from the mil- 
government and tg ranny of that king, both in peace, and by 
the wars; and conſidering, bow fruitleſs, and full of danger and 
prejudice the many addreſſes to him for peace had been, and 
being conſcious how much they had provoked and tempted 
God, by the neglect of the impartial execution of juſtice, in 
relation to the innocent blood ſpilt, and miſchief done, in the 
late wars, they had proceeded in ſuch a courſe of juſtice, 
againſt that man ot blood, as they doubted not the juſt God 
(who is no reſpecter of perſons) did approve, and would 
countenance with his bleſſings upon the nation; and though 
perhaps they might meet with many difficulties, before their 
liberties and peace were ſettled, yet they hoped they ſhould 
be preſerved from confuſion, by the good will of him who 
dwelt in the buſh, which burned and was not conſumed ; 
and that the courſe they had taken with the late king, and 
meant to follow towards others, the capital enemies ot their 
peace, was, they hoped, that which would be {or the good 
and happineſs of both nations ; of which, if that Of Scotland 
would think to make uſe, and vindicate their own liberty and 
freedom, (which lay before them, it they gave them not 
away) they would be ready to give them all nezghbourly and 
ficndly iftance, in the eſtabliſhing thereof ; and defared 
them to take it into their moſt ſerious confideration, before 
rhey eſpouſed that quarrel, which could bring them no 
other advantage, than the entailing upon them, and their 
poſterities, a laſting war, with all the miſeries Which attcnd- 
ed it, and ſlavery under a tyrant and his Hue.” 

Shoitly after, the Scotch commiſſioners were recalled. 
But after their departure, an anfwer was in their name pre- 
ſented to the parliament, which charged the fitting mem- 
bers with unfaithfuln-ts, breach of promiles and oaths, and 
other things very offeniive. This was lo ill received by the 
parliament, that they ordered them to be arreſted on the 
road, aud put under guard, till it ſhould be known whcther 
they were avowed by their principals. But, the Scotch 
parliament juſtifying them, and complaining of the viola- 
tion of the law of nations, they were immediately Uu- 
charged. | : 

In ſo nice a juncture, the Scots had but two ways to pre- 
vent their falling into a dangerous anarchy. They were 
either, with the Engliſh, to change their government into 


4 common- wealth, or elſe acknowledge the eldeſt fon of the 


late king for their ſovereign. But cach of theſe ways had 
its diflicaitics. A republican government was directly con- 
trarv to their antient conflitution, the two covenants, and 
the inclination of the people. Beſides it was not ſeen what 
advantage could accruz ro the nation from fuch a change. 
The ſecond way was likewiſe very embarraſſing, confidering 
the circumitances of Scotland for many years palt. Had 
ſames I. and Charles I. not invaded the privileges of Scotland, 
by introdlucing the teligion of England, contrary to the 
inclinations of the people: had the differences between 
Charles I. and his Scotch ſubjects produced no civil war: 
had not the treaty which ended that war, and reftorcd to 
the Scots their antient religion, been extorted from the 
king: had not the invincible diſtruſt of the Scots, with regard 
to Charles I. armed them to leſſen his power in England, and 
diſable him to revoke his conceſhons to Scotland: had not 
the Scots ſworn two covenants, the one national, and rhe 
other common to both nations, to maintain prefſbyterianiim : 
had theſe things, I ſay, never happened, the Scots might, 
nay, ought to have acknowledged for ſovereign the next heir 
of the crown, according to the immemorial cuſtom of Scot- 
land. But in the recognition of this new king, the mainte- 
nance of their laws, their privileges, their religion, was con— 
cerned, Herein lay the difficulty, for the acceſſion of a new 
king to the cron, was no reaſon to oblige them to relinquith 
things, which had coſt them a ten years war. They knew, 
prince Charles, eldeſt fon of the late king, had the fame prin- 
ciples as his father, concerning religion, and civil govern- 
ment; and had never entertained, nor did now entertain, any 
perſons about him, bur what were mortal enemies to their 
nation and religion. Wheretore, in receiving him for King 
without any previous condition, they ran the riſk of being re— 
plunged into their former fate under Charles I. who by arti- 
fices, and, as they thought, by deceit, and at laſt by open 
violence, had undertaken to reduce the kirk of Scotland to a 
perfect conformity with the church of England. As there- 
tore, agrecably to the laws and cuſtoms of the kingdom, it was 


o Preſently in the Scotch papers is -uſed for now, or at preſent. . 
p he commiſfioners ot the kirk ſent alio four of their miniſters, Cla- 
gendon, tom. III. p. 217. 


natural to acknowledge for ſovereign him, to whom the cron, 
was to devolve, it was no leſs proper, in the preſent jun. 
ture, to take care to preferve what they had with ſo much dj 
ficulty recovered. Was it reaſonable for them, to deli 
themſelves to the mercy of a young prince, yet a ſtrano k 
them, and cauſe their peace and happineſs to depend on 1 
ſole will, notwithſtanding their ſuſpicions, that he had e 
more affection for them than his father? Nevertheleſs, as f 
affairs were almoſt deſperate, they imagined the offer of th. 
crown, might engage him to become a good Scot, and d. 
miſs his Engliſh counſellors, who were not proper for Sc. 
land; in a word, would think himſelf very happy to recgy.. 
one of his kingdoms, and ſee himſelf in the ſame ſtate in xh 
his anceſtors were, before his granfather's acceſſion to Has. 
land. They reſolved, therefore, to acknowledge and btb 
claim him, but however with reſtrictions, which left then 
at liberty to capitulate with him. The proclamation 5 
thus worded :; 

+ The eſtates of parliament preſently ® convened in th; 
{-cond ſeſſions of this {econd triennial parliament, by vir, 
of an act of the committee of eltates, who had Power * 
authority from the laſt parliament, for convening the arti. 
ment; confidering, that foralinuch as the king's mafch 
who lately reigned, is, contrary to the diffent and Proteſt. 
tion of this kingdom, removed by a violent death; and tt. 


W. 


by the lord's bl: ling, there is left unto us a rightcobs hei. 
and lawful ſucceflor, Charles prince of Scotland and Wales. 
now king of Great-Britain, France, and Ireland; we ate 
eltates ot the parliament of the kingdom of Scotland, 40 
theretore moſt unanimouſly and chearfully, in recognition 
and acknowledgment of his juſt right, title, and ſucccfio, 
to the crown of theſe kingdoms, hereby proclaim and de. 
Clare to all the world, that the faid lord and prince Charls 
is, by the providence of God, and by the lawtul right « 
undoubted ſuccellion, king of Great-Britain, France, and 
Ircland, whom all the ſubjects of this kingdom are bound, 
humbly and faithfully to obey, maintain, and defend, ac- 
cording to the national convenant, and the folemn league and 
covenant berwixt the two kingdoms, with their lives and 
goods, againſt all deadly enemies, as their only righteol 
loveretgn lord and king.” 

* And becauſe his majeſty 1s bound by the law of God, 
and the fundamental laws of this kingdom, to rule in tight. 
outneſs and equity, to the honour of God, the good ot reli 
gion, and the wealth of his pcople : it is hereby declared, 
that before he- be admitted to the exerciſe of his royal pour, 
he ſhall give ſatisfaction to the kingdom, in thoſe things 
that concern the ſecurity of religion, the unity betwixt t 
kingdoms, and the good and peace of this kingdom, acc 
ding to the national covenant, and the ſolemn league and 
covenant ; for which end we are reſolved, with all pot. 
expedition, to make our humble and earneft addreflcs to ls 
majeſty. For the retlification of all which, we the puilta- 
ment of the kingdom of Scotland, publiſh this our ack:nov- 
ledgment of his juſt rights, title, and ſucceſſion to the crown 
of. thele kingdoms, at the market-croſs at Edinburgh, with 
all uſual ſolemnities in like cates, and ordain his royal name, 
portrait, and teal, to be uſed in the public writings and iu. 
dicatories of this kingdom, and in the mint-houle, us 3s 
utually done to his royal predeceflors, and command this 
act to be proclaimed at all the market-crofles of the roral 
burghs, and to be printed, that none may pretend igne— 

1 | 
rance. | 

When the proclamation . was. publiſhed, the council ny 
patched fir Joleph Douglas, to give the king notice of l, 
and the ſtates ſent alſo two commiſſioners , only to inforu 
him of what had been acted in his favour, but without any 
order or inftruction to treat with him. Before the condi 
tions on which he was to be inveſted with the royal authö— 
rity were propoled to him, it was neceſſary to know, it be 
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. would accept the crown upon terms not yet known, but ca 


to be gueſſed 4. The commiſſioners found the king at the 
Hague, where there arrived at the ſame time, but in anot9c! 
ſhip, the carls of Lanerick and Lautherdale, and ſome tit 
after the earl of Montroſe alſo from France, When the 58 
king, after his retreat to the Scotch armys ordered 
troſe to lay down his arms, he retired into Germany, ., 
ſerved in the emperor's army. Afterwards he went me 
France, where the qucen and prince of Wales gave bim“ 
reception very different from what he expected, alter 45 
great ſervices in Scotland. This coldneſs was owing to! 
arrival in France, at the very time the queen was uſing e 
The kirk declare, that he ſhould fir? Ron the*covenant, ſubn Ie. 70 | 


kirk's cenſure, renounce the fins of his tathet's hows, and the 
his mother. Ibid, p. 222. 
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|. deavours to perſuade the king her huſband, to throw him- 
[if upon the preſbyterians and Scots, and grant all their 
demands, imagining, he had no other refuge. It was there- 
{gre no proper ſeaſon to carets a man, who was extremely 
hated in Scotland. He had been very ſucceſsful in ſerving 
nc king, but had uſed his advantages with ſuch barbarity, 
hat he had been degraded by the parliament, and excom— 
municated by the kirk; ſo that in Scotland he was COn- 
ſdeted as an enemy to the nation, and to preſhyterianiſm. 
as his reſidence in France was very diſagrecable, he no 
ſooner heard of the death of Charles I. than he repaired to 
the Hague to offer his ſervice to the new king. In his re- 
tinue were ſome Scottiſh lords and gentlemen attached to 
his fortune. 

The king received very coldlv the news of his being 
proclaimed, by reaſon of the reſtriction in the proclamation. 
There was however nothing ſtrange in it, ſince the Scots 
| pretended only to require what had been aſked of Charles I. 
.orceable to their covenant, and the covenant of the two 
kingdoms. But the king and his council, it ſcems, were 
verſuaded, that the Scots had not the leaſt right to cxact 
lach conditions. That is to ſay properly, the Scots in theit 
recognition ot the new king, ougut at the lame time to aC- 
knowledge the injuſtice of their covenants, and depart from 
all their pretenſions. Theſe were two contrartes which they 
tzought to be ir reconcileable, namely, that the Scots ſhould 
own the king's undoubted right, and yet deſire to capitulate 
with him. In a word, they pretended that the tranfactions 
of the laſt ten or twelve years, ought to be entirely buried in 
oblivion. Charles I. Charles II. and their counſellors, were 
prepoflefled with an opinion which often deceived them, 
namely, that there was no mean between an abſolute at- 
tachment to the king, and a total enmity to him. The 
lord Clarendon's hiſtory abounds with inſtances of this pre- 
pollefſion. But to confine myſelt to the preſent occaſion, 
this illuſtrious hiſtorian in repreſenting the Scotch nation, 
45. animated with a juſt indignation againſt the Engliſh par- 


lament, for the king's death, would infer, that Scotland, 


was inclined to accept the prince his ſon for ſucceſſor with- 
out any condition. But as this did not happen, he aſcribes 
it to the artifices and credit of the marquis of Argyle. He 
ſays, the marquis would have been glad to prevent the king's 
being proclaimed, but as he durſt not oppoſe the general 
ſentiment of his country, he was forced to conſent to it. 
According to him, the marquis of Argyle was the ſole cauſe 
ot the reſtriction in the proclamation. This ſuppoſes the 
proclamation to have been the general ſenſe of the people, 
and the reſtriction the effect of Argyle's intrigues. But it 
this reſtriction was agreeable to the intereſts and ſentiments 
of the ruling party, as I have ſhewn, why is it aſcribed to 
the marquis alone? Was it impoſlible for the people of Scot- 
land to acknowledge king Charles II. without an entire con- 
fidence in him? But the Scots acted with him only in the 
ame manner as they acted with his father, as appears in the 
covenant itſelf, wherein they ſhewed an extreme diſtruſt of 
tne late King, even when they engaged to defend his perſon 
and rights, The reſtriction therefore contained nothing new, 
0: extraordinary, It was a natural conſequence of the troubles 
begun in 1637. 

However this be, Charles believed, that no great regard 
was due to what had yet been done for him in Scotland. 
e underſtood, that in the intended capitulation, things 
ould be demanded which he had reſolved not to grant, as 
ine confirmaticn of the covenant and the preſbyterian go- 
"ernment, He wiſhed however to juſtify his difinclination 
ty Scotland, by the advice and opinion of the Scotch lords 
sho were with him at the Hague. For this purpoſe he 
would have had them appear together before his council, 
and upon being conſulred, difſuade him from going to Scot- 
land, and the council thereupon form their reſolution. The 
marquis of Montroſe approved of this procceding ; but the carl 
of Lautherdale, and the carl of Lanerick who took the title 
of duke Hamilton, on hearing at the Hague the tragical death 
„bis brother, would not conſent to it. They thought it 
199 uice a proceeding, for Scotch lords to appear before an 
Engliſh council. By that the carl of Traquaire had been 
| ng On the other hand, they were ſo enraged aguinſt 
E . warquis of Montroſe, that they would have no commu— 
cation with him. When the king found he could not 

ng them together to conſult upon this ſubject, he declared 


f He w 


1 Ley, 


ering doctor of the civil law, born at Delft in Holland, and bred at 
D v atterwards lived long in London, having been received into 
rr college, as a proteflor in one of thoſe Chaits, u hich are endowed 
: wc lectures in that jociety : and had been from the beguming of the 
3 wy, Lg EXCTCIIC ot the judge advocate's Office im the carl ot Etiex's 
No, 0 5 lord Clarendon lays, they were Scots, auc dependents upon 
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however, he would not go into Scotland, and perſiſted in his 
reſolution for Ireland. Thus, upon a bare information that 
Scotland would not receive him without conditions, he re— 
lolved to refuſe the crown of that kingdom. And, what is 
more, he gave commiſſion to the marquis of Montroſe to 
raiſe forces in Germany, and make a detcent upon Scotland. 
So, receiving with acknowledgment, the offer made him by 
the Scots, he ordered a war to be levied upon them, as upon 
enemies, becauſe they retuſcd to admit him for their ſove— 
reign, without a previous engagement. Nothing is more 
proper to demonſtrate the neceſſity of the precautions taken by 
the Scots, though ſome hittorians are pleaſed to repreſent 
them as very unjuſt. 

The king could not refide any longer in Holland, where 
it was intimated ro him, that the dread, the ſtates were un- 
der, of a quarrel with the new commonwealth of England, 
made his ſtay there very unwelcome. Beſides, they re- 
ceived advice, the parliament was to ſend an agent, to pro— 
pole between the two commonwealihs a ſtrick alliance: 
and the affair was not to be negotiated whilſt the king re— 
mained at the Hague. This agent, named Doriſlaus, arrived 
indeed before the king left the place. But the fame evening 
that he came to the town, as he was at tupper in his inn, 
with ſome other perſons, fix Scots of the marquis of Mon- 
troſe's retinue entered the 
table murdered him r. 1 
nor immediately -puriued:; 


room, and dragging him trom the 
he atlaſins were neither arreſted, 
and though alierwards ſome pains 
were taken to apprehend them, tne ttates ſhewed on that oc- 
cation a great regard {or the King, which oftended the parlia- 
ment. Nevertheleſs the King knew, after this action, there 
was no remaining at the ige, and the prince of Orange ad- 
He there- 
fore ſent his heavy baggage and ſome of his domeſtics to 
Ircland, with a reſolu ion to 


3 . 1 N LA: Sues of wt ae 
vertiſcd nin, that he Would be delited to depart. 


nein, after he had paid a 
viſit to his mother in Trance, But as he was not yet ready, he 
prevented the uvgratetul compliment he was to receive, by 
preſenting himiclt to the Hates 2 memorial of the ſtate of his 
aflars, and aiked their opinion, Whether, he ought to go to 
Ireland or Scotland. The flates obſerving he was about to 
depart, thought it not convenient to preis hin, and thereby 
he gained time to be prepared. 

While the king was deliberating at the Hague, concerning 
the ofter from Scotland, the ſtates of that kingdom were ſet- 
tling the terms on which he was to be received, not doubting 
his inclinations and readineſs to accept the offered crown, But 
he had friends in Scotland, who, better informed ot his ſen— 
timents, reſolved to diſturb the publick deliberations, by an 
inſurrection, in hopes that a happy ſuccels would cauſe the 
King to be admitted without any condition. Wirth this view 
Middleton, Monroe, the Gordons and others, aſſembled tome 
torces in the north, and ſeized the town of Inverneſs. But 
the parliament having before received intimation of their 
deſign, had already raited forces, which immediately marched 
to the north, under Straughan and Kerr, and diſperſed the 
mutineers before they could aflemble all their forces. 

Though the king had firmly relolved to go into Ireland, it 
was impolfible for him to execute his defign, by reaſon of 
the turn in his affairs in that iſland. After the parliament 
was become maſter of Dublin, it had been often moved in 

the houſe to fend a powerful reintorcement to Ireland: but 
the oppoſite interetls of the preſbyterians and independents 
hindered the taking any refolurion. The firſt were tor fend- 
ing fir William Waller to command there, and the latter were 
as earneſt for major-general Lambert. The diviſion between 
the parliament and army which aroſe quickly after, brought 
new obſtacles to the affair. At lait, the revolt of Wales, the 
inſurrections in other countics, and the preparations of the 
Scots to invade England, diicharged all thoughts ot Ireland. 
If, in this interval, the Irith could have come to an union 
amongſt themſelves, and have joined the marquis of Or- 
mond, they might have expelled the parhament's forces, and 
rendered themſelves mafters of the whole kingdom. Bur 
their diviſions hindered them from improving fo favourable 

an opportunity. It was not, as I oblerved, till the end of 
the year 1648, that they made peace with the marquis of 
Ormond, and the oppoſition of O'Neal kept the marquis 
from taking the field till April 1649, when the King was 
dead, and the government of England modelled into a com- 
non wealth. 

The union of the Iriſh with the royaliſts, the progrels ot 


the marquis of Montroſe, that murdered him, tom. 3, p. 229. But White. 
lock tays, that they were twelve Englith-cavaliers who ſtabbed him in fever d 
places, and ent his throat, one of them fh zug ut the Lune time, thus dies 
one of the king's Judges. White lee * P. 40 ts Ludloy, 1s, dle Nele 
Engliſh and Scots, 1012 1. p. 291. 
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the marquis of Ormond, the extreme weakneſs of the par- 
liament's party in that nation, brought at laſt the houſe to a 
reſolution of ſending thither a good army with all poſſible 
diligence, Waller, who was a preſbyterian, was no longer 
conſidered as a proper general to ſerve the parliament ; and 
Lambert, till then ſupported by Cromwell, was now ſup- 
planted by him. Cromwell believed, the government of 
Ireland was a poſt not unworthy of hi: ſelf, and fo managed 
by his intrigues, that he was unanimouſly choſen to fill the 
dignity of lord- licutenant of that kingdom. But before his 
troops could be ready for that expediti on, he had a difficulty 
to overcome, which might have had dangerous conſe- 
QUENCES, 

Befides the cavalicrs and preſbyterians, the parliament had 
other enemies, who only waited an opportunity to declare 
and were in the army itſelf. Theſe were the levellers, who 
were diſtatisſicd, {or that after they had ſerved as inſtru- 
ments to ruin the preſby terian parliament, they were not 
only diſregarded, but even called ſeditious and rebels, This 
occalioned their aſſembling upon Cromwell's being appointed 
to command in Ireland, under a pretended n eceſüty of en- 
quiring what troops were proper to ſerve in that kingd dom 
To that end they met at Burford, to the "ne ber of five 
thouſand, and without any precaution continued there, pre- 
tending a promiſe from: Cen ell, that no part py. the army 
ſhould approach within ten miles but Raynolds, by the 
conmand of 8: neral Fairlax, unexpectedly fell upon them 
with five or {ix thoutand inen, and gave them an entire. de- 
feat. Nine ht undred horic, and f. zur hundred loot were ſent 
jLUONETS TO Lond Pe and ſome of them executed. Others 
Ghtained the! * pard ON by Cromwell's mediation. This affair 
being thus nap! pily Cl aded, tne ary Was Prepa! cd which 
Cromwell Was to lead in ro trelan A. 

While this army was atlembling, the marquis of Ormond 
approached Dublin to beſiege it. Whereupon, Crom welt 
immediately ſent about three thouſand men to reinforce the 
garriſon which was very weak. Mean while, as he believed 
he could not arrive ſoon enough to ſave that city, he re- 
{olycd to land his army in Munſte 5 where he hoped to find 
no obſtacle, 4 
of that province, was departed — 5 his Eugliſh troops 
reinforce th W under the marquis of Ormond. But the 
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e. But the body 
being ditpert. (| brought {uch terror to the Iriſh army, that 
they fled in confuſion without firiking a blow. The mai 

quis of Ormond was fore od to follow them, for fear of falling 
into the bands of his encmies. Afﬀcct the aelcat, he was ob- 
liged to retire to ſome diſtance, to wait for the ſuccours he 
nad becn promiled. 

$ well informed of this good ſucceſs whilſt he was em- 
barking his army, altered his deſig 0 and inſtead of going to 
Muntter, tailed to Dublin, where he ſately arrived about the 


middle of Auguſt with about fifteen thouſand men. When 
CIC mare 
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ulis of Ormond knew that Cromwell was at Dub 
lin, be retired to a (till e diſtance, and left in Droghe- 
da a numerous garriſont, under the command of fir Arthur 
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Or rather u on the parliament's voting, that eleven regiments, moſtly 
4 "Oni Wing ot ot level ICI 857 mould b. lot 5 e cho) C11 tor the ſervice 01 Ireland. 
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Aſton, an officer of reputation, who had been pover;; 
Reading, and afterwards of Oxford. About the Ame 1 
Londonderry, the moſt confiderable city in the north © ti 
land, which was beſie ger by the king's forces, was rel 
by a ſally made by ſir Charles Coot, much in the ſame 
ner as Dublin was by Jens 

From what hes been ſcen, it is manifeſt the kipg e, 
not venture into Ireland, where he h ad no other ſuch. 
carry but his perſon, while Cromwell was aflembling 
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pleaſe God to favour him with fucceſs it. these 
cluſion thercof ?. aud to 
Windram bei ng, 5 returned with the kino*'s ap ſwer, the com- 188 fy 
mittee of eſtates laboured incefl: ad to finiih the propoſitions cott 
to be ſent to the king. The draught was laid before the | tacir | 
parliament, and after lome amendme us, ordered to be cc: une 
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lock, p. 390, 400, 406. 
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he cart of Clarendon ſays nothing of this letter form 
narquis of Montroſe ; but Phillips, Lat, and othe 
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unicated to the general aſl mbly of the kirk, where it was 
moved. Hence it appears, that theſe propoſitions were 
lcd with the common conſent, ſince they had the concur- 


1 ce of both parliament and kirk, though ſome have been 


eaſed to aſcribe them ſolely to the marquis of Argyle, as if 
. were more agreeable e to his interéſt than that of the 
Fin dom: After that, the pa 8 and general aſſembly 
1 —_ commiſſioners to carry them to the king. Theſe com- 
Mm:ſſoncrs arrived at Breda at the time appointed *, and pre- 
ſented the conditions to him, on which the Scots would admit 
ion to the exerciſe of the regal power. They conſiſted of 
t * four T at rticles: 


* That t all thof 0 ho have been, on continue - excom- 


1977 2 any [eſt to the court 
2. That he would be pleaſed to declare, that he would 


* folemn oath under his hand and ſeal, allow the national 
Covenant of Scot land, and the folemn league and covenant 
ot Scotland, Englan Ig and Ireland ; and that he would pro- 
cute the e ends thereof in his royal ſtation. 

„ That he would ratit y and approve all acts of parlia— 
went, chioining "the ſolemn league and covenant, and eſta— 
lüwing pre (byte rian otreratticnt „the directory of worſhip, 
ue conteffion of faith and catechiſm in the kingdom of Scot- 
*R they are already approved by the general aſſembly of 
g kirk, and by the parliament of that ki dom, and that 

rould give his royal afient to the acts of parliament 
3 the ſame in the reſt of his dominions, and that he 
ve the ſame in his own practice and family, and 


\ it 
hve 0 oppolition therein, or endeavour any change 
thereof. 

„That he would conſent and agree that all matters 
kun might be determined by the . and fuble end 
Fuliaments of the kingd lom of Scot! nd, all matters eccle- 
*:tical by the entuing general aſlen ak es. of the Kirk, as 
vas formerly condeſcended and agreed to by his late father, 

Alter hearing tack conditions, the King den anded, whe- 
iber theſe papers they had delivered to him, contained all 
the particulars which they had to propound or deſite? Whe- 
mer they had power to recede from any pirticula; icle or 
to treat with him concerning tae alt;itance- of Scotland, to 
Piece him on the throne o Ungl ae Tb Van Were . thelr 
commiſſion extended only to the oflering of thefe propoſiti— 
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Iawtv!, and abſolutely _neceſlary for the laſety of Scotland, 
lected to the King very hard and unreaſonable, This con- 
traricty will not appear ſtrange, if it is confidered, that the 
| = and the Scots reafoned upon diff. rent ma and 
n oppoſite views, And this it will not be 1mproper to untold. 
The e pcop! le of Scotl: nd were perſuaded, they had been op— 


preſled by. } ames VI. 


the citabliſhment of epiſcopacy in 
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Vio! ence, Whilſt corrupt parliaments were employed to 
act new laws concerning religion, without inn the 
OY r LS J dd mrolg d q 
ark, contrary to her will and expres declarations ; that 
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varies I. by a fraud fu Pported with force, had in, ted him- 


with a power of ee whatever he pu aled 1n mat- 
©; nl "7 KT X 

1 Oi TC ton, by virtue C An OF ul } oſed by him to b — 
granted by a plura lity of voices. t. 8 h it Was re! jected: * that 
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b 1115 wh Th LITE 5 } WC Tr, He Had 197 — ow ſto! ed biſhops ro 
their revenues $s and gTOVET! NI. | che chur ch, but allo given 
m a I uriſdiction me ne en ve than ever: that he had 


KA. 

t. bliſky da high commiſſion to ſupport that injuſtice, and 
X 1 

entire ſuppreſſed the general aſſem blies. In a word, that 


be had Changed the preſby terian government, eſtabliſhed by 


8 format jon, into an hicrarchy, exactly like that of the 


urch of England : that he had alſo attempted to impoſe 
on them a Iiturgy and canons, unknown to their anceitors, 
aud to reduce the we orſh 55 of the church ct Scotland, to a 
$01 conformity with that of England: that the ie people of 
coliand, for their own ee and th ntenance of 
I rights, lo manifeſily invaded, had jun :d it proper to 
te in à Covenant, intended for the pre- 5 of the 
zug juſt rights and privileges of the pcople and kirk: 


1 


. th — * 
3 the king „ not contented with what of right belonged to 
II. 


5 had cue made war upon his Scotch f. wjects to main— 
| n bis uf lor ed power, and render Scotland dependent upon 
Send: that the war had been ended by a treaty, to which 
„ut would not have coulent ed, 1 if he had not been forced 
he aflairs of Ent ud: that after the treaty he came 
dcotland, where he rented his ſubjects whatever they 


; *F comm fioners from the fates were, the earls of Caſſils and Lo- 
ine lord Burley, and ar john VWindram; and thoſe from the kirk 


demanded, and even thoſe things which before he had haugh- 
tily and obſtinately refuſed : that therefore it was to be 1uf- 
pected, he had only accommodated himſelf to the times, till 
a favourable opportunity offered, to revoke his conceſſions: 
that it was not ſtrange the Scots ſhould entertain that ſuſpi— 
cion, fince the King, by the ſame conduct in England, kad 
deſtroyed all confidence in him: that it was therefore abſo— 
lutely neceſſary to reduce him to a ſtate, which would 
move all danger of his retraQting : that to this end, the Scots 
had made with the Englith a tolemn league, as having the 
ſame common intereſt, and that the ſword had decid led in fa- 
vour of the allies againſt the king: that notwithſtanding the 
deciſion, the Scots had never thought ot withdrawing rom 
the obedience due to the king, but on ly ot obt aining Othe 
iecurity than his bare word: that the tra; gical death of 
Charles I. had not changed the ſlate of affairs in Scotland z ©! 
procured them the ſo long actire a fc curity : that they ogy ircd 
no more of the new King, than they h. zad a ri She to demand 
of his father: that their deſires were unjuſt, ſince they 
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expected only to be (maintained in 10 1. — which they en— 


10\ ed be fore the two laſt kings had atto npted to alter the « 
tablithed religion according to their caprice, and the plea— 
* 9 9 . p _ * ' 3 

ſure of their Engliſh counſellors: that they had rum a hazards 
to reſtore themſelves to the condition from w Cy Were 
fallen: that God having granted then a h „ cy 
ſaw no ſuſficient reaſon to oblige then to defiſt, and este 
their repoſe and religion to the caprices of a youns prince, 
who was known to be ot the ſame ſentiments and principles 
as his father and grandfather ; that the conditions oflezed 
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lab ful to re quire, that he ſhould govern according to the 
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to employ: for the recovery of England. In accepting 
the crown of Scotland, he was to forget, he had 


Fer. LAN V fun 
claim to England, he was to govern Scotland as his ancet- 
tors gove pen it beſore their accclion to the Engliſh throne; 
that is to ſay, he was to look upon his Englith friends with 
continual diſtruſt, and ents renounce all hope of a 
re-cltabliſhment in England. He was to fwear to the national 


covenant, made againlt the king bis 8er che inte nt ot 
which was to prevent for ever the introducing the church 
government and worſhip of England into e Ve whic 
alone in his opinion were lawful, He was to ſwear to th 
covenant of the two Kingdoms, the ſole deſigu of which 
was to maintain preſbyterianiſm already eſtabliſned in} 
land, which was an infallible way to make him loſe all his 
friends. He was, laſtly, not only to approve and protect 
preſbyterianiſm in the two kingdoms, but allo promiſe a 
ſincere and conſtant profeſſion of it Bit felt. But this was 
directly contrary to his ſentiments and conlcience, ſince he 


hardly believed the preſbyterian to be any part of the chriſ- 


tian church. 


were, Leviſton, Wood, and Broady, Phillips, p. 594. Fe 
acre 
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Hence it appears that the intereſts of the king and thoſe 
of the Scots were no leſs oppoſite than during the life of 
Charles I. and that the ſame difficulties ſtill ſubſiſting, could 
be ſurmounted only by the arms or acquieſcence of one of 
the parties. The king was unable to uſe force, and yet the 
terms to be impoſed upon him appeared ſo hard, that he 
would have immediately rejected them, if he could have 
taken any other courſe. But his melancholy circumſtances, 
not knowing where to ſubſiſt or even to be ſafe, obliged him 
though very unwilling, to diſſemble his reſentment, and to 
treat with the Scotch commiſſioners upon propoſitions which 
to him ſcemed moſt unjuſt, There were two articles which 
he could not digeſt. The firſt was, the obligation to ſwear 
to the covenant. He ſaid, the covenant was made for the 
ſubjects, and not for the prince, ſince the taker ſwore to be 
faithful to the king, and it was abſurd to make him fwear 
allegiance to himſelf. This objection would have been un- 
anſwerable, had the covenant contained only this article. 
But there were others, in which it was ſaid, the king was 
no leſs concerned than his ſubjects, The fecond related to 
religion. He was willing, he ſaid, to conſent to the efta- 
bliſhment of preſbytery in Scotland by act of parliament : 
but, as to his own perſon, he could not with juſtice be re- 
quired to renounce the religion for which the King his father 
had died a martyr; however, he would content himſelf 
with only three chaplains to celebrate divine ſervice in his 
preſence after the manner of the church of England. Bur 
all he could allege was ineffectual ; the commiſhoners had 
not power to recede from any article. Thus had the parlia- 
ment of England offered to treat with his father, without 
leaving him other liberty than to accept or refuſe their pro- 
poſirions, But though the King perceived it would be to 
no purpoſe to diſpute upon the articles, he defired howeve r 
to prolong the negotiation as much as poſſible, in hopes of 
good news from Scotland, where he knew the marquis of 
Montroſe would ſhortly make his appearance. This was 
his laſt reſuge; and had the marquis been attended with his 
former ſucceſs, the treaty of Breda would ſoon have ended, 
fince it was in the king's power to reject abſolutely the of- 
fered conditions. But the marquis's progreſs did not anſwer 
the king's expectations. 

[1650] After that lord had left the king at the Hague, he 
went into Germany to endeavour to raiſe forces and money, the 
king having only given him a bare commiſhon without other 
aſſiflance. The king of Denmark, as Charles's near rela- 
tion, furniſhed him with a ſum of money, and the Engliſh 
ſettled in Sweden aflifted him to the utmoſt of their power. 
With this relief he was enabled to buy arms and ammunition, 
and to liſt five hundred ſoldiers, which he ſent in March to 
one of the iftes of Orkney. He followed them himſelf in 
April, and from thence repaired with his troops to Cathnefs 
in the north of Scotland. This was at the very time the 
Scotch commiſſioners were with the king at Breda. As the 
king was informed that Montroſe was now gone for Scotland, 
he waited the ſucceſs of the expedition, betore he would con- 
clude with the commiſſioners, whom he neverthclcis enter- 
tained with hopes of granting their demands. 

After the marquis's arrival at Cathneſs, he ſcized a caſtle 
where he might iecure his arms and ammunition, and then 
writ to his friends to join him. At the ſame time he publiſh- 
ed a manifeſto, declaring, ** 'That he was come with a com- 
«© miſſion from the king. to protect his good ſubjects ; but 
© with no deſign to obſtruct the negotiation at Breda; on the 
«© contrary, he hoped to haſten the concluſion of it by means 
“ of his army. It the treaty ſucceeded, he ſhould readily lay 
& down his arms on the firſt command from his majeſty.” 

The Scotch parliament then fitting at Edinburgh was ſur- 
priſed to hear of Montrole's arrival in that juncture, with the 
king's commiſſion. It was not difficult to perceive that, 
whatever was pretended, this was not to advance the trea— 
ty, but rather to obſtruct it, and force the parliament to deſiſt 
from conditions which were thought neceſfary for the ſafety 
of the kingdom. It may well be imagined, this tended not 
to breed a good opinion of the king's ſincerity. 

Mean while, as Montroſe was very formidable, by reaſon 
of his former great ſucceſſes in favour of the late king, the 
parliament gave immediate orders for raiſing, with all poſ— 
ſible expedition, an army of fix thouſand men, under the 


command of David Leſley. Till the army was ready, co- 


lonel Straughan was detached with three hundred horſe to the 
northward, in order to awe the country, and prevent the 
king's friends from riſing and joining Montroſe. This pre— 
caution had a ſurpriſing effect. The king's adherents, whe— 


There were about three hundred flain, and five hundred taken priſoucrs, 
Whitelock, p. 454. 


ther through fear of falling into the hands of Straughy 
becauſe of the fix thouſand men which were to follow. p 
not ſtir, and Montroſe was joined only by ſome ill armed. 
worſe diſciplined highlanders. So, his little army, if u, 
ſerves that name, compoſed of ſoldiers of different n;..” 
ſtrangers to one another's language, and in a barren c.. 
could make no great progreſs. Beſides, as Montrof. :. 
no cavalry to fend out for intelligence, he knew no «.. 
patſed in other places, and particularly Straughan's na 
vainly expecting the king's adherents to come and join 4. 
To this ignorance was owing his being ſurpriſed by Stry,,. 
an's little troop, which, after a long march, fell upon f, 
when leaſt expected. At the approach of the enchi. . 
highlanders deſerted and fled ; the foreigners made more ; 
ſiſtance, but were routed at laſt * The marquis bimſelf 
ing forced to fly, threw away his ribband and george. 
guiſing himſelf like a peaſant to prevent a diſcovery, 14 
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immediately ſent him to Edinburgh®. he parliainent x 
fitting reſolved to try him themſelves; and às, fince |: 
gradation, he was called. only James Graham, and wa + 
verſally hated, no regard was paid to his birth. He! 
condemned to be hanged on a gallows thirty feet his 
with this addition to his ſentence, that, after he was! 
his head ſhould be fevercd from his body, and ſet on E K, 
burgh talbooth ; his arms and legs ſent to four ſeveral tows: 
to be expoſed as a ſpectacle, and his body buried under! 
gallows. He met death with extraordinary courage, 
before his execution, made a ſpeech to the people, in Wick, 
far from owning himſelf worthy of death, he teſtified, on th 
contrary, an entire perſuaſion of the juſtice of the cauſc b. 
had ſupported. He ſaid that Charles I. died a martyr, 2 
atlured the people, the new king would obſerve all his pro. 
miles to the Scots, wherein he was as falſe a prophet 5 the 
lord Capel had been in England. Thus fell the marquis d 
Montroſe, who had rendered himſelf famous by his ges 
actions for the late King in Scotland, but withal, odious ts 
his countrymen, by his inhumanity to them, when he hu 
the advantage. 

The tragical death of the marquis of Montroſe ip! 
ed all the King's hopes, who was thereby deprived of his k 
refuge. He complained loudly to the commiſfioners of tt 
execution of that lord, during the negotiation, affirming it 
to be a breach of faith. He writ in the ſame firain 
committce of cſtates, but was filenced by their anſwer, : 
told, it would be much better not to infiſt upon that afar, 
The anſwer imported, that papers were found upon &. 
troſe, which it was more for his honour to conceal than t 
publiſh. The king cafily underſtood, that by this was me! 
his commiſſion to the marquis after the news of his being p10: 
claimed, and his letter of the zoth of January, after the tir 
and place of conference were fixed, This juſtified the parlu- 
ment of Scotland from breach of faith, of which he kia! 
was not entirely guiltleſs. 

The death of Montroſe leaving the king without rctvg! 
or retreat, he at laſt accepted the conditions preſented to h 
by the commiſſioners. Only the ſigning of the covenant s 
deferred till his arrival in Scotland, upon his promiſe how! 
of compliance, in cafe it was judged proper to prets him" 

he ſhould be at Edinburgh. The commiſſioners were Wii; 
to grant him this favour, knowing, the eſtates would nde 
deſiſt from that article. It is certain, the king ſubmit ) 
theſe conditions only becauſe he had no other courſe to t, 
and it is, perhaps, no leſs certain, that he meant to 0947 
them but whilſt he ſhould be forced. This plainly appents 
the hiſtory of thoſe times, penned by the king's adherel 
For they could not forbear to think it ſtrange that the Ke, 
when in Scotland, ſhould be obliged to a ſtrict obſervance © 
what he had promiſed by oath. As if his promiſe and 0 
had been only formalitics, which were not fo bind him. 

When the king had ſigned the conditions, he welt to des 
veling near the Hague, and embarked, being attends 
duke Hamilton, the carl of Lautherdale, and ſome die, 
Scots, who gave him bopes that his preſence in Scott, 
would remove all ſuſpicions, and that an exact ob{crvater” 
what he had promiſed would be diſpenſed with. But * 
arrival, before he was ſuffered tœaland, the covenant Wie, 
preſſed upon him, that he could not avoid raking #: 


b Bates in his Elenchus Motuum afſures us, that Aſton recess 
thouſand pounds, in reward of his treachery, Rapins 
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» s not ſafe for them to appear publicly in 


The 
poor reverence and outward marks of reſpect. 
uo d. vs, all his Engliſh domettics were remov ed, 
ide duke of Buckingham. 
alland, others withdrew at a diſtance from the court, to 


firſt appears very ſtrange, 


KAPIN's 


S to break his word. This ſtrictneſs of the eſtates con- 
\inced duke Hamilton and the earl of Lautherdale, that it 
Scotland. 
vor refore, finding means to land with the King, they retired 
to their OWN eſtatcs, or their friends, in expectation of a more 
F{vourable juncture. 
marquis of Argyle received the king with extraordi- 
But within 
EXTENT 
Some were obliged to return into 


ends who were willing to entertain them. This ri igour at 


a 
and by ſome is fo repreſen med. 
gut it muſt be conſidered, the Scots were for receiving t 
Ling on thoſe terms only, on which they would have admit— 
rd his father, had he ha ippily eſcaped from captivity, and 
Ware into? e gg 


red OP him, me! 


Certainly they would never have ſuf— 


rec whole principles. and maxims were 
cet y oppoſite to the intere my of Scotland, and who were 


the kingdom's re! puted enemie Why then were they to 
revole more dene in Charles II? Precaution was not 
more neceſſary under the laſt, than under the pretent reign, 
When the friends and Son dent of the king g were thus re- 
moved from his perſon, he ſaw himſelf in the han 
whom he knew not, and whoſe pri inciples were entirely d:it- 
ferent from thoſe in which he had been educated ; f. 
was extremely uneaſy, though piers, he received all the 
teſpect due to his rank. What troubled him moſt, was the 
mportunity of the miniſters, wh 0 ih rar it their duty to 
inltruct him in the preſbyterian religion, and ferupled not to 
brand the hierarchy and worſh' By of the church of og land 
with the name of doctrine of devils. Ther pretended. the 
king's promiſe and oath to profeſs preſby terianiſem obliged 
dim to receive their inſtructions. His cm barr | 
occahon was a natural confequence of the promiſe he had 


' * 3 p- 9 1 1 
made, without ca ng to keep it. To be rid as well 
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d {worn againſt his conſcience, and with an intention to 
break his promiſecs, when frecd from reilraint Gh 
refore to feem ſtrange, that they had A no C nbadence in 
him, and that thoſe who were at the heln imparted not to 
him all the aflairs. He was not confid = as a prince at- 
tached to the intereſts: _ religion of the Kingdom : 
ending to eſtabliſh other maxuns if it was in his power. 


= it the tr Prestien of f ſome vears N and the occafion « 
one 'S, be Conſidered, it will not be thought fo ſtrance, 

that the e Scots took precautions with regard to their new kin 

1 refuſed him a confid nce, which in that juncture, appcar- 
ed to them very danocrou | 

It wa 5 quickly De e how neceſſary theſe pre. 10 
were, by the king's endeavours to reconcile to t tate 
1 . 
the church, thoſe. who had entered into the late duke Ha. 
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army, Which under ce 


miton's engagement to raiſe an 
jdents, was dehgned to! 


ot acting againſt the inde; | 


ne late K ng to the throne of FEnatun Without an condition. 

ne authors of that deſign had thereby plunged Scotland into 
4 War not only unne eflary, but directly contrary to her in 
tex * Beſides, their ill conduct had occ toned the loſs of 
numerous army, and a great efluſion of blood, What might 
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who had acted with views ſo o boßte to the interelts ot th 
ngdom, or at leaſt of the prevailing party, were regarded 


{ 3 
that my as enemies of the ſtate and religion. And 4 i 
neſe were the men for whom che king l:bourcd fo ſtrenuouſly, 


1 
U 1806 4 , = { 
under tn Pretence of procu ring 4 hap V union amonglt 
udjects. 


1 
I 
Dar at the ſame time he clearly diſcovered þ 


avVer ns 7 Q þ _ * : e 1 
ae a to the a xim 8 by * hic! hs Scotland Was thel Zover ned, 
and his intention to enable his friends to © ppoie tne marqu:s 


-j Argyle, Who was the head of the cont trary faction and 
1 che government, That lord eafily fathomed the king's 
"gn, And therefore, whereas he had hithcrto conſtantly 
tende d him, he gradually withdrew himſelf from him, as 


from a ſecret. enemy who only wal od an cccalion to ruin him. 
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et liys, that in one fait day there were fix 
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ſermons preacl: 
And add „ the great i1g0111 
him, contr ribut. d not a little to beget in him an avertion 
incts-1n religi ion. Tom. I. p. 53 
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520 poſitively promiſed it at Breda, and no man durſt adviſe 
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While theſe things paſſod in Scotland, the parliament of 
England were not idle. When they 1 arned that e mmiho- 
ners from Scotland were to confer with the king t Breda, 
they imagined, Charles would accept the crown of Scot land 
on any terms, in order to ule the forces of that kingdon to 
invade England, in which they miltaken. This 
war, which the parliament elde. unavoidable, could nit 
but be very dangerous to the independent party, if it was 
brought into England. The Independents, though uprere 
moſi, had no ſupport but the army, with the pr byterians 
the ropaliſts and the city of London for their e | 
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ere nor 


was therciore very likely, t| | 
with a Scotch army, he would be joined by the ropaliſts, and 
favourcd By tne preſbyterians. To prevent therefore this 
danger, the parliament refolved to carry war into Scot! und. 
This reſolution was founded. entit „„ foraſmuch 
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was chearfully received, and an annual penſion of five thou- 
ſand pounds was ſettled on him in acknowledgment of his 
ſervices. Immediately Cromwell was declared general of the 
armies of the commonwealth, and his commiſſion preſently 
diſpatched ©. 

While the army, which was to act againſt Scotland, was 
raiſing, the parliament appointed a committee to draw up a 
maniteſto, concerning the intended war. This precaution 
appeared the more neceſſary, as the houſe was not ignorant, 
that the cavaliers and preſbyterians would induſtriouſly repre- 
ſent this war, as the moſt unjuſt that ever was, fince the Scots 
had giver no provocation. The committce employed about 
the manifeſto, being unwilling to publiſh the true reaſon of 
the war, namely, to ſupport the independents, contented 
themſelves with ſuppoſing, that the Scots deſigned to force 
the Englith to acknowledge king Charles II. though hitherto 
they had not moved one ſtep towards it. It was nevertheleſs, 
very likely the king would attempt to engage them in a rup- 
ture with the Engliſh partiament; but there was no probabt- 
lity of ſuccaſs, confidering his manifeſt averfion to become 
a good preſbyterian. | 

The Scots hearing of the preparations againſt them in Eng- 
land, raiſed an army with all poſſible diligencef, and gave 
the command to general Letley, not daring to truſt the King 
ſor the reaſons above-mentioned, He was even ſuffered to 
de the army but once, for fear of gaining the ofhcers and 
ſoldiers by his intrigues. David Lefley formed his camp be- 
tween Leith and Edinburgh, and fortified it with ſuch in— 
trenchments, that he was not to be attacked without manifeſt 
danger. 

About the middle of July, Cromwell put himſelf at the 
head of the Englith army, conſiſting of eighteen. or ninetcen 
thouſand men, and marched to the frontiers of Scotland, 
where he publiſhed his manifeſto. As the enemy's army lay 
encamped near Edinburgh, he entered Scotland without any 
dificulty. But he found the country deſtitute of inhabi— 
tants, and every thing capable to ſubſiſt his army conveyed 
away; fo that he was obliged to maintain it with ſupplies 
from his flect. He advanced, however, and came in fight of 
the enemy's army; but tound it too well intrenched to be 
attacked, He choſe therefore to retire towards Muſlel- 
borough, whereupon L-{ley detached a large body of horle, 
which fell upon the Engliſh rear, commanded by Lam- 
bert, with ſome advantages. 'The day after, there was a 
ſharp ſkirmiſh, in which the Scots beat ſome Engliſh regi- 
ments; but at laft were repulſed to their camp with con- 
ſiderable loſs. Then, Cromwell once more attempted, by 


. * . 
© 


his approach, to draw the Scotch army out of their intrench— 
ments, but his endeavours were truitleſs. At laſt, after the 
two armies had remained almoſt in fight ſeveral. weeks, 
Cromwell, for want of proviſion and forage,' was forced to 
retire. His detign was to embark his foot, and return into 
England with only his horſe. To execute this reſolution, he 
marched towards Dunbar, where his fleet expected him, his 
army being much diminiſhed, and reduced to about twelve 
thouſand men. 

The Scots, advertiſed of Cromwell's reſolution, imagined 
the Engliſh were ſeized with terror, and that a more favor- 
able opportunity could not offer to fight them, and there- 
fore they left their camp to follow them cloſely. The firſt 
day, they encamped upon a hill, about a mile from Dun- 
bar, lo that it was 1mpotible for Cromwell to embark his 
foot, without expoſing himſelf to the dapger of a defeat. 
Croneral Leoflev was not for attacking the Engliſh, but only 
tor watching an opportunity to engage them with advantage. 
unt the s of the minifters who were in his army, 
and promiſed a certain victory, as if by ſome revelation “, 
bliged him the next day to draw nearer to the enemy. 
Cromwell, who obſerved thein with a perſpective glaſs, ſee— 
et 
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ing them deſcend the hill, cried out, “ that God had deli- 
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\ ered them into his hands.” He immediately went to pray— 
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eis, and then told ſome of his officers, that he had felt, in 
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Praying, tuch a repole in his mind, that he doubted not but 
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© Wiwelock ſays, the lord Fairfax being adviſed with, ſeemed at firſt to 
luxe vi | Cas ry ing the war into Scotland, but atterwards, being hourly per- 
| Ny 2g Pre yioian IDWNCTS, and his own lady, who was a great pa- 
em. he declared! bo „ ON REP. 7 Ty 
ot them, lis declared it was againſt his conſcience, Whereupon the 
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was cauſe to belicve, they did not much detire he ſhould continue, Mem, 
P. 400—402. 
f Conliſting of fx thouſand horſe, and fifteen thouſand foot. Phillipe, 


p. 600. Thirty fix thaufand men in all, ſays Wnitelock, p. 406. 
& Auguſt 25. In a Kirmiſh, one of the Scots fired a carabiuc at Cron 
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God would give him the victory. Perhaps this was his ;. 
belief, or elſe an artifice to inſpire his ſoldiers with cour,. 
who were moſt of them fanatics. The two armies remain 
in ſight all the reſt of the day, Leſley ftill alleging . 
excule to delay fighting. But in the night, Cromwell 5. 
ſolved to attack the Scots at break of day. It was his 5 
quent and ever ſucceſsful maxim, not to expect, but att; 
the enemy, without any regard to number, being perſuag.. 
the aſſailants have always a great advantage. 

This refolution being taken, he drew up his army in , 
night, and, not to be prevented, begun the fight an ho, 
before day. The Scotch cavalry on the right wing beh;, 
well at firſt, but were at laſt put to flight. The left vj, 
fled, without charging once. Three regiments of Sens! 
infantry fought with ſuch bravery, that they were alin! g. 
ſlain on the ſpot, without offering to fly. The relt tee;;; 
themſelves deſerted by the horſe, fled in confuſion, leavi-, 
the field, and an undoubted victory to the Engliſh. I: 
ſaid, the Scots loſt three thouſand men!, befides ſeven 9. 
eight thouland priſoners, with twenty ſeven pieces of cannon; 
and that the Engliſh loſt but three hundred. The Scots ate 
their defeat, abandoned Leith and Edinburgh, of which 
Cromwell made himſelf maſter, but the Caſtle of Edinhy:s\ 
held out till the end of December. x 

This misfortune to the Scots was 2dvantageous to the 
King, as it obliged them to alter their behaviour to the Han. 
tonians. When the army lately defeated at Dunbar wx 
raiſed, great care was taken not to admit any who had by 
concerned in the engagement of the late duke Hamilton, 
were ſuſpected to be of the king's party. In a word, the nig 
preſbyterians, who were then at the head of affairs, wund 
have no ſocicty with thote whom they called the luke-warn, 
that is, men who were not ſufficiently zealous for the cove. 
nant. After the defeat at Dunbar, a new army was to b: 
raiſed, to oppoſe Cromwell, who threatened Scotland with 
entire ruin the next ſpring. The parliament was therefore 
convened at St. Johnſtoun's, where the king had retired* 
But as a new army was not catily to be formed of the zealous, 
it was propoſed in parliament, to receive into this, thoſe who 
had hitherto been called luke-warm, and who offered thr 
ſervice to their country in its preſent diſtreſs. This affair 
being debated, the parliament was forced, to relolve, that 2! 


who had been excluded from places, ſhould be allowed t 
produce proofs of their repentance, and then be employed i 
the tervice of their country. In conlequence of this reſv!v. 
tion, thoſe who had till then oppoſed the marquis of Arg, 
who had wanted zeal for the covenant, who had ſhewn un . 
ciination for the king, who had ever been employed by 
Charles I. readily gave outward marks of their repentance, i 
a difavowal of their. paſt conduct, and a reconciliation wit 
the kirk. After that they were admitted, as well into th! 
parliament as to publick employs, and eſpecially to poſts in 
the army to be raiſed, Hence the king at laſt obtained, what 
he had ſo paſſionately defired, namely, to fee thoſe who wer? 
attached to his interelts, in a condition to ſerve him, waa 
occaſion ſhould offer. 

But the relolution of the parliament, of which neceſſety 
had been either the motive or the pretence, was not agrecab!? 
to all. The zcalots could not bear the admiſſion ot malig— 
nants (as they called them) to employments, under colour 6 
a reſolution obtained from the parliament by intrigue and 
cabal, in the ſame manner as the levying an army had 
been obtained, to ſerve againſt the intereſts of Scotland. 
They ſaid, it was mocking God, to receive the guilty 04 
hypocritical repentance, in order to re-admit them to ©! 
ploys, from which they had been juſtly excluded. 5! 
was anſwered, it was ſtrange cruelty to remove from enp10!5 
men who offered their tervice to their country, at ſo critics! 3 
juncture, and had profeiled a repentance, tor not having bee! 
luthciently zealous for the common cauſe, In a word, the it 
proteſted ſolemnly againſt the retolution of the pariiame!” 
and formed a party called the proteſtors, Whilſt thoſe who 
hered to it formed another called the reſolutioners. E 


well; upon which Cromwell called out to him, and faid, „ If he 1% bel 
one of his ſoldiers, he would have caſhicred him for sfiring at uch 4 6 
tance.” Whitclock, p. 469. | 

u Augutt 26, Ciomwell cut word in a letter, that the Scotch inte 
their pravers ſaid, “ that if God will not deliver them from the {eerdth? 
he thall not be their God,” Whitelock, p. 466. | 

Between five and tix thouſand, fays the lord Clarendon, Ton '* 
p. 294.—In Whitelock, it is ſaid, there were four thoufand killed .“ 
ticld, and in the puikut. The Enginth amy confiſted of twelve tay 
and the Scottiſh of twenty ſeven thouſand men. Mem, p. 470. 5 

K It this parliament, the king made a weeeh, on [anuary 25. erbten 
much joy, © that he was the firit covenanted king 01 the nation.“ Vi as 


lock, p. 485. 
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8 ern counties joined the proteſtors, and entering into an 
** tion, publiſhed a remonſtrance, which being offered 
; he parliament, was voted ſeditious. But this did not hinder 
voral officers of reputation, as Straughan, Kerr, and ſome 
Ebers, from adhering to the party of the proteſtors. | | 
it is certain, it the people of Scotland had been conſulted, 
is reſolution had never paſſed in the parliament. The 
zople were {0 attached to the covenant, that there was no 
Lelihood of their departiog from their rigidneſs at once, in 
E:vour of perſons who had not ſubſcribed it, or icrupled to 
biolate it. It is therefore very probable, this retolution Was 
ding to the artifices and cabals of the enemies of Argyle, 
dn pretence of the neceſſity of raifing new torces. Nothing 
q 2 clearer evidence of its being contrary to the general 
ſenſe of the people, than the condition ot brofelling a re- 
entance, required of all who were to be e to any 
Faploys. This ſhews a condeſcenſion for che beople, who 
were perſuaded, that a Tuke-warmnels tor the covenant, was 
the moſt heinous ot crimes. Accordingly, it was publicly 
d, that the defeat at Dunbar was the juſt puniſhment of 
having called in the king. before any proofs were given os 
dis repentance. This was the moſt general nene 
the parliament had decided the contrary, But neither in 
Reotland nor England are the fcolutions of patliament to be 
nps confidered, as the ſenſe of the nation. It 15 a de— 
{-& in the conſtitution ot both the ſtates, that the me mbers 
0! parliament receive no inttructions from their C ectofrs. 1he 
moment they are met, they become matters and ſovercigns 
bf thoſe by whom they are choſen, and pal? upon the nation 
heir own decifions for thoſe of the public, though they are 
piten contrary to the ſentiments and interetts ot the prople 
repreſented. Inſtances are ſo frequent, that I need not ſtay 
to prove what 1 advance. Dake | | 
The managers of this affair in the parliament, knew, that 
the party of the proteſtors was much more numerous than 
that of the relolutioners. Wheretorc, it was thought con— 
venient to give an appearance of ſatis faction to the tori er, 


to prevent their obſtructing the deſigus formed in favour of 


the king. Their project was, to put the king at the head 
pf an army, almoſt wholly at bis devotion, that he might, 
ppon occaſion, march into England, where it was not 
doubted, he would find many friends, and a powertul al- 
fiſlance, The rigid preſbyterians were therefore not to be 
alarmed at ſeeing the king at the head of the army, for fear 
of their concerting meaſures to hinder the execution of the 
project. For this purpoſe it was thought proper, that the 
king ſhould publiſh a declaration of a firange nature, where 
he was made to ſpeak a language agreeable to the ſenti— 
ments of che people, but very contrary to his own. In the 
declaration,“ he owned the {in of his father, in marrying 
into an idolatrous family: he acknowledged, the blood: ſhed 
bn the late wars lay at his father's doors: he exprefled a 
deep ſenſe of his own ill education, and the prezudices he 
bad drank in againſt the cauſe of God, of which he was now 
vcry ſenſible ; he confefled all the former parts of his life 
o have been a courſe of enmity to the work of God: he 
rpented of his commiſſion ro Montroſe, and of every thing 
be had done that gave offence : and with folemn prote ſtations 
eatfirmed, that he was now fincere in his declaration, and 
hat he would adhere to it to the end of his life, in Scotland, 
noland, and Ircland.” When this declaration was Offered 
to hen, he appeared at firſt bent to reject it; laying, 
that if he paficd it, he could never look his mother in the 
face.” But upon a repreſentation of its abſolute neceſſity to 
pain the confidence of the protcitors, without which he could 
never execute his deſigns, he ſwallowed the bitter pill, and 
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me declaration was publiſhed. 
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ly figned a paper fo ſcandalous, and fo prejudicial to the 


memory of his father. The proteſtors, on the contrary, 


. 5 3 . - a . 1 LM 3 
Cliddifdale, Renfrew, Air, Galloway, and Nithiſdale. Burnet's Hiit, 
5. 56. | 


IP The marquis of Huntley, the earls of Athol, and Scaforth, the lords 
gy, Gordon, and Middleton, &c. Bates. p. 111. 
% This tudden withdrawing of the king's, was afterwards called, the 
dealt. Clarendon, tom. III. p. 307. 3 
„ In the courſe of this year, (on March 25,) died John Williams, arch- 
| op of York, formerly lord-keeper; and the learned antiquarian fir Si— 


ac D'ewes, As alto, October 27, William prince of Orange, father 
die ate kung William 1II.— This year, the Engliſh merchants were Cum 
ande oy the Czar of Muicovy, to depart his dominions, aud not come 
i b ne „unleis in the kmg's name, and by bis patents; and this was ſomented 

de Dutch, Five diunkards in Berkthire agreed to drink the king's 
and that each ſhould cut off a piece of his buttock, 
n, which four of them did, but the wife of the ſitth coming mio 
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imagining, he concealed ſome deep deſign in this Orange 
proceeding, united ſtil} more cloſely againſt him, and at 


laſt declared, they would have no communication with the 


reſolutioners, nor with Cromwell and the independer, party 
in England, 


Charles was extremely troubled, to ſee that his declara- 
tion produced no other effect, than the loſs of tho confi- 


dence of both parties, and of his own reputation. Ic was 
univerſally believed, ſo ſcandalous a diſſimulation was in- 
teaded to deceive the people. At laſt, this falſe fiep, taken 
lo contrary to his own opinion, joined to the ſad lite he had 
led, made him liſten to propoſitions offered by ſome of his 
triends, in the highlands”, who would receive no employs 
at the price of an hypocritical repentance. Theſe gegtlemen 
lent a meſiage to him, that if he would come and head them, 
they would tend to a place appointed, a good body ot troops 
to receive. bim, Dr. Frazier, Charlcs's phyſician, was the 
conductor of this intrigue, and took care to convey the Ict- 
ters. The King theretore conſented to join the malecon- 
tents, being extremely defirous to withdraw from the prel- 
byterians, Who had put to mauy hardſhips upon him. He 
had prepared a declaration, mewing tne ill ti 


atment he 
had received from the marquis of Ar 
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vitude in which he had been held fince his arrival in Scot— 
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land. The duke of Buckingham, having dilcovercd this 
lecret, by letters left upon tlie king's table, informed the 
marquis of Argyle, who would not belicve the execution 
0! the project was lo near, Nevertheleſs two dass after, 


the King withdrawing from. St. Johnſtoun, repaired to the 
Place appointed, where he found only a very inconſiderable 
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ſtoun, to which he at laſt conſented, believing, doubtleis, 
| * Ke " Du 71 * p of the ] [ — "SY * > b 
that TNOIC who had vilhed hun amo — them, Were not in 


10 good a condition to receive him, as they had made him 
believe“. 

This deſign, however unptudent, produced a good ef- 
fect ior the King, though wukal, it loſt him the confidence 
of the prefbytcrians, who faw Plaiwly, his heart was not 
with them, aud that he lintle regarded his promiſes at Breda. 
Mean while, the marquis of Argyle, and the committee of 
eſtates perceived, a too gicat rigour might throw the king 
upon deſperate: reſolutions, and, in the prefent juncture, 
great diforders might happen, it the king ſhould defire to 
head the malecontents. This procured him better treat— 
ment, and a larger ſhare in the public affairs. The King, 
on his part, faw alto, he ſhould never be eaſy in Scotland, 
or able to execute his deſigus, without the aſſiſtance of Argyle, 
who was at the head of the kirk party, He therefore courted 
him cxtiemely, making him great offers, and even talking 
of marrying his daughter. But the marquis, knowing his 
ſentiments, looked upon theſe offers as fo many ſnares, and 
was upon his guard, though he outwardly paid the king all 
due reſpect. The lord Lorn his fon, captain of the King's 
guards, did him many ſervices, and privately brought to him 
thoſe perſons, whoſe compiny he detired 9. 

At laſt, the king was ctowned at Scone, the firſt of Ja- 
nuary 1650-1“, and tiom that day all perſons had acceſs to 
him. After this, che Scots were wholly intent upon railing 
an army, into winch all who deficed it were received without 
diſtinction of party. [i651] The army was ready the begin- 
ning of June, beiore Cromwell could take the field for wan! 
of fotage. It contiſted of fiftcen thoutand foot, and three 
thouſand horſe, which the King headed himſelf with David 
Lefley for his lieutenant general 4. As they were moſtly 
new-ratled troops, the King judged it not proper to go in 
quelt of Cromwell, who was forinidable for his courage and 
experience, and was beſides at the head of a diſciplined and 
victorious army. He poſted himſelf therefore very advan- 


the room, and taking up 2 pair of tongs, laid about her fo, that ſhe ſaved 
the cuiling her hulband's fleſh, —May 14. The act tor ſuppreſſing inceſt, 
aclultery, and formation being patled, Henry Martin declared his opinion, 
„„ that the ſcverity of the pumttunent being death, would cauſe theſe ſins to 
be more cautioutly committed, and 1% being undiſcovered, would be more 
frequent.“ July 2. An act paſled for preventing and ſuppretfing curſing 
and ſwearing; whereby it was cnjoined, that (tor the firit offence) a lord 
ſhould pay 308. a baronet and knight 208. an elquire 108. a gentleman 
6s. 8d. every other perion 3s. 4d. And double for the ſecond ottence, and 
to to the tenth, Then to be bound to his good behaviour. Whitelock, 
P- 427, 453» 455, 402. 

And then he renewed again the covenant, Burnet, p. $1. 

4 Dake Hamilton was lieutenant-general, David Leſley major-general ; 
Middletoun heutenant-general of the horte, and Malle) major-gencral of 
the F:glith, Ne inte) GCx, b. 486. Ine 
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8 tageouſly at Torwood, between Edinburgh and Sterling, to keep the king's party in awe, and prevent their jon, 

having behind him“ a large and deep river, of which the his army. He gave himſelf the fame orders in the ny... 

paſſes were all ſecured, and by that means he received pro- counties, as well to hinder the cavaliers from riſing, , 
Z, 2 


4 „ 


; viſions out of the plentiful county of Fife, whereas the coun- find ſeveral bodics of the trained bands ready to rcing,.. riot 
| try before him was entirely laid waſte. The army in the his army on his arrival in England. At the fame tine“ ſup 
b front was ſo ſtrongly intrenched, that it would have been raſh- detached major general Harri{on with three thouſung t..,. | fro! 
| nels to attack it. Here he reſolved to wait the enemy's mo- which were to be followed by Lambert at the head of ann Cre 

1 tions, and take his meaſures accordingly. body of cavalry, to retard the king's march as much 28 0, per 
4h Cromwell, having aſſembled his army, marched directly poflible. : After theſe precautions, he left major gene that 
TH to the King with deſign to give him battle, but found him Monk in Scotland with five thouſand men, with order: 10 Up! 
1 ſo ſtrongly intrenched, that he did not think fit to attack deavour to make himſelf maſter of Sterling and Dundas. ge 
him. The armies remained in their reſpective camps about laſt, he put himſelf upon the march, three days after. mer 
if fix weeks, all Cromwell's artifices to draw the king out of King's departure, making all poſſible haſte to reach the !;,, 0 
"1! his intrenchments, proving ineffectual. The laſt year's ex- before he ſhould arrive at London, not'queſtioning | | ſide 
1! perience had taught the Scots greater circumſpection. At would march thither without halting, + his 
41 jaſt, Cromwell, unable any longer to ſtay in his camp by Lhe king entered England full of hopes that all ch. arm; 
# reaſon of the difficulty of getting proviſions, whilſt the county mies of the independents, as well preſbyterians as t. 1 
1 of Fife plentifully ſupplied the King, retolved to deprive the would cagerly join him. For that purpoſe he ſen: he 
it king of that advantage. For he faw plainly, it was im the Malley betore with a detachment to receive all uh ine! 
il king's power to avoid fighting as long as he pleaſed, and willing to ſerve him u. He writ likewiſe to the earl c! men 
0 oblige him to ſpend the whole campaign in a ſtate of by, then in the iſle of Man", to repair to him, ſides 
inaction. relying on his credit in Lancaſhire, But many thin: 0 on 

Whercfore he detached fixteen hundred men under co- ſpired to diſconcert his projects. 1. As he advance. . king 

lone! Overton, who marched towards Edinburgh to a place Scotch ſoldiers deſerted in ſuch numbers, that it u. uit 

provided with boats, and paſſing the frith, took his poſt puted tour or five thouſand returned to Scotland. que 

in the county of Fife“. Overton was immediately followed deterters were probably the zealous preſbyterians, who O:\ 

by Lambert with a more conſiderable body. At the fame ed, they could not in conſcience afhft the king in th _ 

time, Cromwell with the reſt of the army, advanced to- Very of England by force of arms, which was the oj Mart 

wards the king's intrenchments as if he intended to attack of moſt of the Scots. 2. The militia, every where in ::5 cl 

them, in order to prevent any detachment from the king's hindered the King's friends from aſſembling, by guards | | taKet 

army to oppoſe the landing of his forces. As ſoon as the on all the public roads. 3. The committee of the Lit «5; 0 

king was informed that the Englith were in Fife, he detached which had followed the army, feared, if the king's fon It 15 

major general Brown with four thouſand men to ſight them. Were augmented with too oreat a number of royaliſts, by: land, 

Brown was routed, and Cromwell thereby free to tranſport ſuperiority might oblige the Scotch army not only to «hf Ing i 

his whole army into Fife. By this means he deprived the the ruin of the independents, but morcover in the ichs 0 + 

king of any farther ſupplics from that country. tion of the king without any conditions, which was & die 

It was indeed an advantage to Cromwell to put the king recily contrary to the intereſts of Scotland. In this bg e 

under a neceſſity of quittivg a poſt where he could not be the committee ſent Maſſey a declaration, with orders to REN) 

attacked. But withal, he had made it impoſſible to fight Iifh it, ſignifying, that the King being zealous for th ; Lt 


him, becauſe there was a deep river between the armies nant, no perſons were to be received into his army who rf K 
"Vo 4 Was 1 


which joins the lake of Lomund to Edinburgh- Frith. The fuſcd to fign it. This was done without the king's p:ivin e 
king might have paſled the river, becauſe he was maſter of who was extremely troubled at the news. He even to; _— 
all the paſtes, but it was not thought proper to purſue Crom— Maſſey to publiſh the declaration. But the import Dur © 
well, who was now eat a diſtance, having taken St. John- ing now every where ſpread, the king's friends thouo! neg 
Noun, and threatened Sterling. On the contrary, the king per to conceal themſelves, not daring to mix with the Scot * 


ſuddenly reſolved to march into England, ſince he had no army, becauſe they could not reſolve to take the covenar ic. ..: 


oppoſition before him, being pleaſed, that Cromwell had 4. The Engliſh preſbyterians were indeed encmics to th 


Sa % 


given him opportunity to form and execute a defign ſo a- independents; but not ſuch friends of the king, as to rcd 12 
rrecable to his intereſt, He ſaw himſelf at the head of eigh- him to the throne without a previous 1Nurance of his rat ] 1 1 
teen thouſand men, and doubted not that his army would ing the conceſſions made by the king his father at the ti wn 
be greatly increaſed in England, by the junction of the roy- of Newport. But this not being a proper feafon to ent : ok 


aliſts and preſbyterians equally oppreſſed by an independent into ſuch a negotiation, they did not appear very cagctn 
parliament. This was the 1 


idea the king and his council ſerve him. 5. The earl of Derby, who had been ſent wt l 
8 . 0 10 0 _ . . . . , 4 Fg # f 1} 
formed of this expedition. The marquis of Argyle was alone the king into Lancaſhire, and had there raiſed e hg 


twee G 
of the contrary opinion, and fo far incurred the ſuſpicion of dred men, was defeated by colonel Litburn at the bead "A : 
diſloyalty, that the King was adviſed to put him under an ten troops of horſe brought from York to join Cronmv. 3 
arreſt. But it was not thought proper to follow this advice, It was with great difficulty that the earl eſcaped to the ing 
from which no advantage could be reaped, The marquis after the Joſs of his forces, the lord Widdrington Mall: | 
therefore was left in Scotland, and the king began his march Thomas Tildeſly being left dead upon the ſpot, This datt TH 
to Carlille with extraordinary diligence. He had now mar- much diſcouraged the king's friends of thoſe parts, e on ; 
ched ſome days * before Cromwell heard of it, and entered tended to repair to his army. 1 

England the ſixth of Auguſt, where he was proclaimed by At laſt, after a very fatiguing march, the king «fri lh 
his army. Worceſter, where he was honourably received by the hug. 3 | 
The news of the king's march greatly ſurprized Cromwell trates, and folemnly proclaimed. He reſolved to refteh e — 
Who ncver expected it. He believed, he had gained a conſi- wearv troops in the neighbourhood of that city, . | 2 
derable advantage in forcing his way into Fife, but this had were not able to continue their march without tome rere ET 
given the king opportunity to march into England, where, Probably his deſign was to have marched directly to Lee 
very likely, he would be joined by a great number of adhe- don, if his army, according to his expectation, had be bis cf 
rents. The avoiding of this, was the ſole aim of the par- conſiderably ſtrengthencd on their rout. But en the u. 


lament in carrying the war into Scotland. It may therefore trary he ſaw it fo diminiſhed by deſertion, as to be 10 ne ;, 
be ſaid; that Cromwell was guilty of an error, which might to twelve or thirteen thouſand men, without any hops Wipurſui, 


- 


have been attended with very ill conſequences to the new its being augmented for the forementioned reaſons. 9 ti 
modelled commonwealth, and the governing party. Accor- therefore likely, he durſt pot farther advance, and tho Doc of 
dingly, his greateſt care was to prevent the miſchiefs that the ground about Worceſter proper for defence in C3- © ere |; 
might follow. As he doubted not, the parliament would be attack. kd re 


: . 8 3 : 0 ES 
alarmed at the news of the king's march, he ſpeedily inform- Wivilſt the King's army refreſhed themſelves at v\ 0 


g Peturne 
ed them of it, and withal, of his intention clolely to pur- Cromwell was advancing with ſpeed. His orders 101 © 


> him 1c adviſec m all lit ia! 7 No 8 N 1 ' . Fd 1 
ſue him. Ele adviſed them allo to put the militia in arms in bling the forces and militia of the north were ſo Welles . Of 
all the counties of the kingdom, with all poſſible diligence, that on his arrival in England, his army was daily mere 3 p. 

Mrey 

* : 1 1 . o = Qtch , 
The lord Clarendon ſays, the river was between the two armies, but it t Only a whole day, ſays lord Clarendon,” tom, 3, p. 399- | ww 
is a miſtake ; tor the king had the river behind him. Rapin. « Captain Cecil Howard; fon of the lord Howard of Elctics bn dard 


a the wait 
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+ That paſs Was detended by major-general Brown, with a body of four him a troop of horſe. Phillips, p. 60% a 
thouſand men. Clarendon, tom. III. p. 309. Where he had ſecurely repoted himſelf ſince the end of tibee 
Clarendon, tom. III. p. 309. 
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5 br parties from all quarters. By this means, after his Junc- 
tion with Lambert aud Harriſon, he found his army much 
| ſuperior tO the King's, which lay encamped about a mile 
. from Worceſter, with a reſolution 0 and upon the defence. 
Cromwell betore he attacked the king's army, thought pro- 

er to make a diverſion on the other fide the Severn, For 
| hat purpole he derached Lambert, who marched d rectly to 
Upton, where was 4 bridge gUarged by Nlatiey. This pal- 
ſage was o vigorouſly attacked, that atter a tharp engage- 
ment, Mafley was obliged tO abandon it. Imined! rely after, 
Cromwell ordered part of h1s army to go over to the weſtern 
(de of the Severn, which forced the King to ſend ſome of 
his forces the fame way, and lo to weaken that part of his 
um which was to ſuſtiin Croma ell's attack. 

The 3d of September, a day fortunate to Cromwell by 
the defeat of the Scots at Dunbar the year betore, he charged 
the royal army on both tides the Severn. After an engage- 
ment of ſome hours the King's forces were repulſed on both 
des the river, and forced to retire into the town in ſuch 
confuſion, that the entrance was forgot to be defended. The 
king's ſolicitations were fruntleis, to inſpire his now van— 
auiſhed troops with reiolution to refit any longer the con— 
queror. At laſt, his cavalry ſceing the-enemy breaking in- 
to the town, fled, and left the infantry to the mercy. of the 
liſh. The king himſelf was forced to fly through St. 


| 
Martin's gate, and with great difficulty avoided fallt 
the enemy's hands. 


— 


| 
i 
The foot were almoſt entirely ki 
taken; and the horſe being warmly purſued, were eaſily dit- 


perſed : ſo that molt of the officers Gere made priſoners. 


* - * 7 . * . «| {* 4 > * : 4 " 1 * T 

It is pretended, of the Scots there were flun about two thou— 
* 4 1 1 
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ſand, and ſeven or eight thouſand taken priſoners *, who be— 
, . 66 f ! WL” * n y 
ing 1ent to London, were ſol | tor ſlaves to the plantations of 

®) 


the American ifles. Duke Hamilton, mortally wounded, 
died nine days after. Amongſt the principal perſons were 
y 


_ 7 
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vencral Lefley, the carls of LLautherdale, Rothes, Carnwarth, 
* 11 : a " "1 . 1 * : « * 

Kellv, Derby and Cley 14110 * 
TT! Yo x . TTY aanart — 7 15 * f g 79 
The king, though = Dus elcap 1 com che defeat, Was 


under great diſficultics. He was to avoid his purfuers; that 
was his only concern, but the thing was not eaſy. He found 
himſelf in the middle of Engiand, which he could confider 
bur as an enemy's country, though he had in it ſtill ſome 
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friends. He was under a neceſſity to quit it, and find ſome 
g A ms ins ſelf bernd ; "4 ſcemed 1 
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cable, It was ſtill more dangerous 0 attempt 1 return into 
Scotland, becauſe he would probably be f-:rched for moſt 
carcrully on that road, and though he ſhould litely roach that 
kingdom, the danger would be almoſt the ſame there as in 
England. The parhament army, victorious in Scotland, as 
we ſhall fee preſently, would not have afforded him a fecure 
retreat there. He relolved therefore to 90 that night as far 


as poſſible, After that, he diinufled his attendants, who could 


into the hands of a truſty guide, by whom he was dilguiſed 
Ike a peaſant, and conducted through by-roads. In this me— 
luncholy ſtate he ſpent a whole day in a tree near the road, 
from whence he ſaw and heard people as they paſted by, 
talking of him, and wiſhing he would fall into their hands. 
He rravelled only in the night, his guide concealing him by 
day in cottages where he was not Known, and u here his 


Let generally was only a little milk; Ar laßt, after two 
months great fatigues, atter infinite dangers eicaped, after 
great part of the kingdom traverſed from Worceſter to 
fe county of Suffex a, he embarked, and falely arrived in 
Normandy the 22d of October. The curious are referred to 
lie earl of Clarendon; who, from the mouth of the king 


himſelf, has given a circumſtantial account of the means of 
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1% a a . ' 1 
us clcape, and the adventures in his flight b. 
; nn : i . 32 WAP ; 6 1 
| We muſt now return to the trantuctions of Scotland, ſince 
ne two armies left that kingdom. While Cromwell was in 
C1 kl 85 


Purtuit of the king, Monk, in obedience to his orders, laid 
. 5 * » » ' 

4 Ee tO Sterling, Which uiſted bud I&\W". days. 
Plc of the ſtrongeſt of Scotland, where the 
e. . 


This place, 
public recofds 
re kept, ſurrendered the 14th of Auguſte. All the papers 


. 


d records were {ent to London, trom: whence they never 
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Peurned, the ſhip which was bringing them back, after the 


: 

. 

of the king's fide there were three thouſand fliin, and ten thouſand 
3 pruoners; and of Cromwell's army. once aundred flain, and three 
ed Wounded, Among the prifoners were three Engliſh earls, ſcven 
7 4% erde, ix hundred and forty coloncle, and other'ofhicers; the king's 
dard, and one hundred and fifty eight coluurs weic allo taken, Whus- 
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3 4 Lelley reached Lancaſhire before he was apprehended, and the reſt were 
men and made a 


4 1 , * * - 12 we! 1 . 
priloners at Newpoit in Cucliire, by a detachunent of 
10 
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een norte. Phillips, p. 608, 08 


Tai tree grew in the tbickeſt part of the wood, which was ſearched 
ue pr This wood was either in, or on the bots 


N.. f& eateſt exactnels, 
1 iy | IF by . *1 
D Ritlordllire, Clarendon, tom, III. p. 321. 
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only ſerve to difcover him the more caſily, and put himfcli 
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Dating this ſiege, ſome Scotch gentlemen aſſembling ſome 
torces to relieve the town, they were ſurpriſed and dilperſed 
by a detachment from Monk, and their leaders taken priſon— 
ers. Notwithſtanding this mistortune, major Lumſdale the 
governor made a ftout defence, till the town was taken by 
orm the firſt of September, two days before the battle of 
Worceſter. The taking of Sterling and Dundee were fol- 
lowed by that of Aberdeen, St. Andrews, and all the reſt of 
the towns and callles, capable ot making refillance, Thus, 
in a ſhort time, Monk reduced the whole Kingdom of Scot- 
land to the obedience of the Englith parliament. And this 
was the remarkable conſequence of the King's reſolution to 
conduct the Scotch army into England. 
Ihe victory of Worceſter and the reduction of Scotland 
gave {uch a reputation to the new republic, that every ſtate 
in Europe, either courted its triendihip, or dreaded its arms. 
For this reaſon, molt of the ſovereigns excuſcd themſelves 
from making offers to the king, or ſupplying him with mo— 
ney, tor car of being ſutpected by the parliament. So, the 
| | gre:t extremities, and even to a 
want of common neceilarics.. . Fle lived ar Paris, maintained 
„ Wo had a peri 
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by his mother benhon froin the crown, but car- 
dine Mazarin making bis court tothe patlament ot England, 
took no notice of the diſtreſs ol Untortunate fon. 

On the other hand, Cromwell's glory and credit were ſo 
incrcaſed fince the bitile ot Danbar and Worceſter, that as 
he was miattcr of the arinics of the three Kingdotns, he was in 
cticect, maler of the retoluticns ot the pacltunent, no man 
Lic had, betides, in the houſe 
OI creatutes., that Ti as caly for hum 10 
procure what ictotlutions he picatesl,. So, it may be truly 
ald, that he was the Lead of the common- wealth, whilſt he 
had only the title Of wencral, 
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This common wealth was very powerful from its begin- 
ning. This appears ftrange at firſt, conſidering the great 
ſums that were expended, and the blood that was thed, during 
the civil war. But it is to be confidered with regard to the 
expence, that the money had not been carried out of the King = 
dom. Tue only alteration was, that the rich were become 
poor, and the poor rich, Which had not funk the capital of 
the kingdom. And as to the number of men killed in the 
war, it mult alſo be conſidered, that England ſw:rmed with 
people in the year 1642, having had no wars fince the death 
of Elizabeth. So the eſluſion of blood had not diminiſhed 
the inhabitants ſo as to weaken the Kingdom to any degree. 
This is evident, from the caſineſs wherewith, in the ſpace of 
one year, the parliament raiſed an army for Ireland, and 
another more confiderable for Scotland, befides the forces re- 
maining in England. The nivy, having had no enemies to 
engage during the War, was in a flouritning condition. In a 
word, Engiaud was not Icts powertul than under Elizabeth, 
or than it might have been under James I. and Charles I. 
had thoſe princes thought proper to engage in toreign wars. 
Nothing therefore was altered but the 


— 


government, and that 
was in the hands of the moſt able men England had for a long 
while produced, though their uſurpation was the moſt un- 
zuſt. In this reſpect, England found ittelf in a very diffe- 
rent ſtate tiom what it was under the two foregoing kings, 
whote Capacitics to govern cannot be greatly commended by 
the impartial. 

Cromwell returned to Lenden the 21ſt of September, 
leading with him, in triumph, his principal priſoners, who 
were committed io the Tower, from whence Maſley, ſome 
time after, found means to eſcapes, A majority of the 
parliament, with the ſpeaker at their head, attended by the 
lord mayor and aldermen ot London, []11CT him as tar 48 Acton. 
Light days atter, the earl of Derby was tried and ſentenced 
by a council of war, and beheaded at Bolton in the county 
of Lancaſter®. 

Waile thele things paſted in England, the parliament's fleet 
became maſter of the me ot ſcriey, Cornet cattle in the iſle 
of Guernſey, and the Ine of Man. In January following, 


+ He went in a little bark from Brighthelmſted, a frnall fiſher town in 
Suflex. VV hitelock ſays, the king and the locd Wilmot went to London, 
where they ftaid thrice weeks, and the king went up and down in a gentlewo- 
man's habit, and at Weſtmindct-hall he law the ftate's arms, aud the Scotch 
colours. Mem, p. 488. 

d See likcwile Bates's Elenchus, and a little book called Boſcobel. 
Rapin. 

Over the door of the chapel belonging to Sterling caſtle, this motto in 
the reign of king Jaws 1, was Wwridca, J. C. R. nobis hæc iuvicta dederunt 
centum ſex proavi. 1017, Phillips, p. 611. 

4 As did alto the earl of Middixton, Phillips, p. 610. 

James Stanley, carl of Derby, confetted upon his trial, the plot for a 
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fir George Aſcough reduced the Ifle of Barbadoes, then 
governed by the lord Willoughby of Parham for the king; 
and the iſles of Nevis and St. Chriſtopher ſubmitted without 
oppoſition, Ti 

England enjoying a profound tranquillity, and Ireland be- 
ing almoſt reduced, the parliament thought of means to unite 
Scotland with the commonwealth of England. As they had 
conquered that kingdom, they believed they had a right to 
do with it as they picaſed, without conſulting the Scots, who 
were no longer able to oppole their will. An act therefore 
palled in the Englith parliament, which entirely aboliſhed 
kingly power in Scotland, and united that kingdom to the 
Engliſh commonwealth, with a power to ſend a limited num— 
ber of repreſentatives to the parliament. Commiltioners were 
afterwards ſent into Scotland, to adjuſt the particulars of the 
mion. Moſt of the Scotch nobility ſeeing themſelves unable 
to refit the parliament, ſubmitted to their pleaſure. The 
marquis of Argyle became one of the molt zealous adherents 
of the commonwealth, but the clergy were very much diſ— 
ſatisfied with the union. 

Since the independents had openly appeared, they had 
made a great provrefs. They had beheaded king Charles I. 
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the king wes going to head a new army, as he afterwards did 
before the Engliſh envoys left the Hague. The ſtates would 


theretore nave acted with too much precipitation, had they 


general Fang or the prefbvterians in Lancaſhire, to join with the king; but 


it was Mluppoured by the apprehending of Mr, Birkenhead, He contefled 
Alto the maiter 01 tealon Charged againſt him, and lubmited tO the mercy 


ot the par liament. And tot plea, 1, He alleged, he had junrter give! 
him, and therefore was not to be tried by a court martial. 2. He pleaded 
ignorance Ot the acts ot trealon ct tortin by the parlin ment. But theſe pleas 
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were Ovcr-ruicd ; and he was ſentenced to loſe his head at Bolton. M i11teLOCK, . 
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oh Jams carl ot Derby, lord of Man, and the Iſles, grandſon of Tamzs 
„ carl of Derby, ard of CARLO daughter of CLavus duke de la 
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concluded this union before a deciſion between the king. 


the parliament. Laſtly, the party of the houſe of Oi, 
not being yet entirely ſupprefled, ſtrongly oppoſed the y..” 
of the two republics, which would have deſtroyed à .. 
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hopes of the young poſthumous prince of Orange. 0 


theſe accounts, the engliſh envoys retur:ed in July; dig. 


cd not only at their ill {uccels, but alſo at fome ink 
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their perſons from the rabble ar the Hague*. By that 


perceived, the ſubjects of the ſtates were more inclined! 


the King, than to the parliament, and were confirmed 


ſuſpicion, that the ſtates waited only a favourable op... 
Fa 
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nity to eſpouſe openly the King's intereits, fo, their ret 


ately ſhewn, had they not been engaged in the war 
Scotland. Whetefore, it was judged proper to dill; 
till that war was ended, to which the battle of Wor, 
and Nont's ſucceſs in Scotland gave at laſt a prof 
concluſion. 5 
But 1t the happy end of this war enabled the par! 
to unde: Le another azvnſt Holland, it ſeems, on the 6 


a 4 
hand, to dase removed the motives of a freſh War. 


after { 4 Partia len 5 F COHN [| [tel (1 Scott! 11 
land, there was no likelihood, the ſtates of the Uni: 
vinces would think of alliſting the king. Beſides, as 
* - * 0 
prince of Orange was dead, it was not even probable, 
ſtates would contribute to the King's reſtoration, unc! 
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1 S8. This policy perhaps may app 
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three things ſtrengthen this «„ 
Firſt, The caules alleged for the war appear not oi 
client weight to engage the parliament in fo great an 

at a time when it would have been on the contrary \ 


advantageous to let the people enjoy the fruits of p. 
order to make them reliſh the late eſtabliſhed 
government. Sccondly, It will appear in the feque!, 
the ſubmiſſions of the Hollanders were ine ffectual 90 


ane. 


cure them a peace, and that the parliament. would 
hear their propoſals. This plainly ſhews, the par: 
had ſome ſecret motive for the continuation of the 
and it is difficult to diſcover any other man Nhat ! 


„ Tremouille, whoſe huſband Tamrs was beheaded at 30 
« Octob, MbCL11. tor ſtrenuoutly adhering to Charles II. WO. 


„ 
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* a bill pait unanimouſly by both houſes of parliament, tor 


« to the family the eſtate loſt by his loyalty to lum. ae 
. : ' . = IG K S | 
And from ſome of the Engliſh thete, Clarendon, om. J. { 
8 Hoſtilities began between the two nations in October 105“, 
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Engliſh man of war, meeting with ſome Dutch fherimer, 
them the tenth herring, as an acknowledgnent of Anz 
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thoſe teas (or elle, inſiſted upon their ſtriking fail) which the 12% 
whereupon they tell from words to blows, and the Dutch io 


he Engliſh, the Engliſh man of war ſunk one of their nip , 
men were loſt, V hnelock, p. 512. 
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11 WS: cotioned. Thirdly, It is certain, Cromwell at laſt per- 
100. Teivred, as will hercafter appear, this war was continued only 
, do give the parliament occaſion to diſband the army, and 
i that this made him reſolve to deſtroy a parliament which 
IF fought bis ruin. I own, it is not eaſy to prove, that the 
authors of the war againſt the United ] rovinces, had at firſt 
the deſign I have alcribed to them; and that with reſpect to 
| the beginning, it is only a conjecture. But this conjecture 
d to confirmed, when it is conſidered, that the principal mem— 
bers joined together to humble the power of Cromwell, and 
that the war was only continued to make the expence ot it a 
ban rover reaſon for diſbanding the land army as ulclets, but 
Ui th which was neceflary to Cromwell's [upport, ; 
vo ET However this be, Cromwell returning victorious from 
t Worceſter, as he had before done from Ireland and Scotland, 
LV, his credit ſo increaſed, that he became as It were the foul of 
the patliament and commonwealth, \\ hether ne did not at 
"31 perceive the lecret morives Ol the projected War, or tor 
ſome other realon, he reautly contented to the achgn ot 
bumbling Holland, which was conſidered as the only foreign 
wer the parliament had to fear. But as the people were to 
b. managed, who would not have been cafily perſuaded ot 
the neccllity ot this War, it was reſolved to force the Hol- 
Janders to be the aggreſfors, or at leaſt to furniſh a pretence 
= or the war. To that end the parlament, under colour ot 
„ encouraging navigation, made an act prohibiting the impor— 
tation of all foreign commodities « xcept upon Engliſh bottoms, 
_ or ſuch as were ot the country from whence the commodi- 
ties came. By this act, which was to commence the firſt ot 
December 1651, all commerce between England and Hol- 
und was deſtroyed, ſince that commerce confitted only in 
forclen merchandizes imported from Holland in their own 
i vellels. Beſides this, the parliament granted letters of mart 


to ſeveral private men, who complained of an unjuſt confiſ- 


3 * 


# 


50 cation of their ſhips in Hlollan. 
5 * 1 . 7 , . 2 

he ſtates eattly perceived the parliament's deſign, but in- 

Th ſtead of beginning hoſtilities, as was expected by the Englith, 
they ſent an embally to London, to fol:cit «a revocation of the 

jt ret, and granted them ſeveral audienccs, their aim being 
0 intimate, that it ſhould not be their fault ift! & PLace be- 

[11.2 tween the two republics were not preſerved. But when the 
r articles came to be diſcuſſed, it was plain the par- 

ment was bent upon war. Inſtead of revoking the naviga- 
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es demande for the maſticre of the Englith ar Amboy na 
in the year 1622; for the loſs ſuſtained from the Dutch 
Cate. tnce the year 1618 in the Ind ta, the Mogul's domi— 
the ons, Muſcovy, Greenland, aptThe iſle of Poleron. Theile 
if E lite, according to the parlaghcnt's eſtimation, amounted to 
lyenteen hundred thouſand pounds ſterling. A ſuitable re— 
piration was alſo inſiſted For the murder of Doritlaus com- 
landed at the. Hague, under the eve of the ſtate, who had 
en vo proper meaſures to bring the authors to puniſhment. 
mo Io fine, it was pretended, that ſatisfaction ſhould. be given 

Crt tar +1 


* r the lecret intelligence which the laſt embaſſadors from the 
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act. The patrllament recewed tne EmMDIalitcors With marks of 


his ſhips in line of battle, and in contempt of the ſignal, diſ- 
charged one fingle gun, and coming up to the Englith ad- 
miral gave him a broad fide. So, the fight began without 
any certainty which tide was the agoreſlor', The two ad- 
mirals had pofitive orders ſo to behave, as not to come to 
an engagement without apparent nece{hty. The Enwlith 
lay, Trump had orders from the fates not to rike to the 
Engliſh, to oblige thera to begin hoſtilities. This is not 
improbable, though the Dutch authors don t mention it E. 
Blake being reintorced with eight ſhips, the engagement 
laſted from four in the afretnoen till night. The Englith, 
it their hiſtoriaps are to be credited, had not a fingle hip 
damaged, and the Dutch loſt tu o, one tak 5 


taken, ana one fun! 
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fleet to the. back of the Goodwin © San is, and the next 
morning failed for Zealand. The Dutch own the lat; ot 
two ſhips, but atiirm th Eoglth had iggunk, and that the 
n'ght only ſared their fleet from cntir deſtruct ion. Ic is 
dlitlicult exactly to diſcover the truth in ſueh cont GATED; 
accounts, particularly conc rning lea en: nents, It freins 
however, that the conſternation at I 1 wid by 
this battle, and the infuits offered to the teh ; 
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ready to convoy them. Purſuant to this project, Trump 
left the Gorce in November, with ſeventy men of war, and 
fix fire ſhips, and met Blake, who expected him in the chan- 
nel. The tight laſted from eight in the morning till night, 
when part of the Engliſh fl-et returned to the Downs, and 
part into the Thames. A wound received by Blake having 
thrown his fleet into ſome diſorder, he could not hinder 
Trump from purſuing his courſe ?. 

Since the death of Charles I, the duke of Glouceſter, his 
third ſon, had been confined in the iſle of Wight, and edu- 
cated as a private gentleman, they who had the charge of 
his education, being expreſsly commanded to ſhew him no 
reſpect, that might put him in mind of being a king's ſon. 
At laſt, the parliament reſolved to fend them our of the king- 
dom, for which purpoſe he was conducted to Dunkirk, from 
whence he viſited his ſiſter the princeſs of Orange at Breda, 
and then repaired to the king his brother at Paris. 

In February, Bke again put to ſea with a fleet of cighty 
fail, being aſüſted, at his own requeſt, with Monk and Dean, 
newly arrived from Scotland for that purpoſe. The inten— 
tion of the three admirals was to fall upon Trump in his 
return from the iſle of Rhe, with three hundred merchant ſhips, 
he wes to convoy to Holand. The-ſtates being informed 
of the great preparations in England, had equipped twenty 
ſhips to join their admiral in his paſtage, but they were 
hindered by contrary winds. In the mean time Trump en- 
tering the channel, and conducting rhe merchantmen along 
the coaſts of France, met the Engliſh fleet, much ſuperior 
to his own in number of ſhips. But finding hi:n{clt too far 
a.vanced to tecede, a furious engagement began, which 
laſted! three davs, and would have been renewed the fourth, 
had the ſhips on either ſide been able to fultain a freſh 
charge, The Dutch loft in this engagement eighteen men 
of war, and eight merchantmen?®. But their hiſtorians 
pretend, that. one and twenty thips of the enemy were funk, 
and thice firand d. Each fide challenged the victory; How- 
ever that be, Tromny convoyed his three hundred merchant- 
nen into Holl.nd, the cighr excepted, which fell into the 
hands of the Erviiſh, After he had ſecured the merchant- 
men, he engage! the Englith four ſeveral times, but not in 
ſo important a manner. i 

[ 1652 ]Shc:- 11 after, the king imagining, he had many friends 
amongſt the commanders of the Engliſh fleet, offered the 
ſtates to put bimlclt on board their fleet, without any com- 
mand, except of fuch Engliſh ſhips as ſhould come and join 
him. But the ſtates thought not tit to accept his offer. It 
was conſidered by them as a ſnare, to engage them to de- 
clare for him, to which, in their preſent circumſtances, they 
had no inclination. They wanted. peace, and were unwil- 
ling to remove or render it impofſible, by etpouſing the 
king's cauſe, They even found a way to convey privately 
to Lenthal the ſpeaker, a letter from the ſtates of Holland, 
to propoſe an agreement. Some ſay, this was owing to a 
private intimation from. Cromwell, who began to diſcover, 
that the peace was now proper for his intereſts. He had the 
addreſs to obtain from the parliament a civil anſwer to the 
letter received by Lenthal; but the anſwer was directed to the 
ſtates general. This drew from the ſtates a letter ot the zoth 
of April, in which it was opcnly. detired, the parkament 
would pleale to nume a place for the treaty. 

Cromwell at laſt perceived, the continuation of the war 
was a contiivance of his enemies, that the expence might 
render it neceffury to ditband the army, now become uſeleſs, 
to which he ſaw the houſe was inclined, This tended 
maniteſtly to undermine his authority. For though he had 
excelent qualities, and by his valour and capacity had raiſed 
the common-wealth to its preſent grandeur, he was, how— 
ever, ſtill feared. Had he not been ſupported by the army, 
his ruin had been infallible, the parliament fearing that his 
credit, already too great, would become ſtill greater, to 
the prequdice of the common-wealth. Cromwell had even 
private information, that a conſpiracy was forming againſt 
him, in which were engaged not only ſeveral pretbyterians 
and royaliſts, but allo forme confiderable members of the 
houſe, though of the independent party. Affairs therefore 
were in ſuch a ſituation, that the parhament was either to 
be ſubdued, or huntelf ruined. Such a choice daes not 
long amule the ambitious. Cromwell, diſpleaſed at a de- 
ſign to requite his fervices with ingratitude, eafily determined 
to riſque every thing to make himſelf maſter of the par- 


* With a broom on his main-top-maſt, as if he had fwept, or would ſweep; 
all the Engliſh thipping out of the channel; Phillips, p. 615. This vear 
prince Maurice was loſt in a hurricane in the Welt Indies. In September 


died Ralph lord Hopton, at Bruges in Flauders,—And this year allo died 


liament, rather than become their ſlave, who properly 64, 
all their power to him. "2 
Tae parliament, as I obſerved, was entirely ſupporteg 1. 
the army, and by their means held the nation in fue 
But ſince the battles. of Dunbar and Worceſter, Crom 
had ſo acquired the eſteem and afſection of the officers, 
ſoldiers, that they ſupported the parliament, only as ne 
tereſts were confounded with thoſe of their general, 7, 
leading members perceived it, and therefore had forme) , 
project ot diſbanding the army, to ruin Cromwell with, . 
more eaſe, But ſuch a project was not to be long conc: 5 
from one of Cromwell's penetration. As ſoon as he d 
vered the deſign of his enemies, he judged, there wae's 
other way to lupport himſelf, than by withdrawing the e 
fidence of the army from the. parliament ; after which, 
would not be diflicult to deſtoy them. This was ths + 
method practiſed by himſelf and the other independent, 
ruin the {prefbyterian parliament. He therefore cauſcd 
oflicers of the army, in a general council, to frame 
tion, and preſent it to the parliament ; in which they 
manded, “ The arrears of their pay, that they might gor 
compelled to take free quarter upon their fellow ſubiects . 
already paid ſo great contribution and tax: 5 which, : 111 
well atlured, it well managed, would defray all the cha 
the war, and of the povernment.” : 
The parliament, as Cromwell had forcſcen, complain 
the iniolence of this petiſ ion, and ordered a reprimand t 
othcers lor their preſumption, to intermeddle in affair; 
belonged not to them, and to arraign the paritament's wa 
ment ot the treatury. his drew from the army a 
petition, which put the houſe in mind of ſome forms; 
tclhons they bad made, That tl eV would be glad to be 


ed, and that there might be ſuccemve Parliaments Fey 1 


| 
vi 


: — 7 1 TY 80 
the faive trouble they had done, Th. „therefore de fired: 
to remember, how many years they had fart, and though th 


had done great things. yeEL IT Was a great injury LO the reft « 
the nation, to be utterly. excluded from beating ane har 

the ſervice of their country, by; their ingroffiny the wh 

power into their hands: and ti: reupon beſaught. then. | 
they would ſettle a council of war tor the adminiſti IC N 
the goverunsent, during the interval, and then dillelye th; 
lelves, and ſumn. on a new partiament ; which, they told i: 0 
would be the molt popular act they could perform. 

This remonſtrance, though intended to exatnerate 
parliament, appeared howcy er verv juſt 11 itſelf. Jn 
able o the general ſentiment of the nation. Thi 

G ] 


evident, when it is conſidered, in what manner the ni 
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which Com poled thts parliament, had wore {led them tel; 
N | 5 TT . hon 

the lupreme autnority, he violence they had uſed to 

colleagues, the late King's tragical death, the change 


* Ul 


monarchy into a comnion-wealth, and the taxcs impotech on 
| | 


44 
to the whole kingdom. They were themſelves ſenfib'c 
thele things; but, belides that it was very mortifying to: 
to diveſt themicives of an authority which had 


the pcople for an unnecetiary war, had rendered thei oc 


8 


charms, they had reaton to I« ar, that an ACCOUNT ue ul be 


demanded ot their aCtions. The 7 1&1 
to quit poſſeſnion, and ver, could nat avoid ſolemn! 
rating uon the Petition, which was of a nature n 
neglected, In this debate, all the members. 

officers in the army, ſtrenuoufly lu 
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DIOTICU the! 
preſbyterians who had been re . p 4 ho 
their ſwearing to the engagement, were allo of opinion, 
the parliament ought to GUitlolve themtelves, ſince it cod 
not be doubted, that it was the nation's d-Gre, 
gative was carried by a majority of voices. It was there! 
reſolved, that it was not vet time to Giflolve the parliament, 
while affairs were depending that could not be left unfinithed, 
and particularly the important war with Holland. That ne- 
vertheleis, the ſpeaker ſhould iflue out writs for filling ths 
vacant feats in the houſe... At the ſame time, 2 conn 
was appointed, ſpeedily to prepare a bill, by which all het 
ſons were forbid to prefent ſuch petitions, under pain of being 
declared guilty of high treaſon. . 

This was what Cromwell expected from the parliam! 
After ſo expreſs a declaration, it could not be doubted, 19% 
the members who had fat more than twelve years, aud ba 
but too much abutcd their power, would always retain the 
ſupreme authority in their hands, under colour of being te 
repreſentatives of a republic, which properly conkiiics ny, 


Jacob lord Aſtley, and John Digby earl of Wriſtol. Heath. 
Some ſay, that they lolt in the three davs engagement eleven 0 0 
- £ 'S; 


war, thirty merchautmen, and had tiftecn hundred men killed. Buche“ 


p. 383. 
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| N ot tbemſelves. Cromwell being therefore very certain, the 


arcliament was odious to the people, and not leſs difagree- 
Us to the army, believed, he owed no farther regard to men, 
. 


bo only fought his ruin. When things were concerted with 
= \ * 


the principal officers, he came to the houſe; the 20th of 


Abril, with ſome officers and ſoldiers, and without any cere— 
b, 


told the members, he was come to put an end to their 
ower of which they had made an ill uſe ; and therefore they 
were immediately to be diffolved. The officers and ſoldiers 
entered at the ſame time, and ſtayed at the door till the mem- 
hers walked out. Cromwell, as they came by him, reproached 
one with drunkenneſs, another with corruption, not ſparing 
any of thoſe whom he knew to be his enemies. After that he 
aye the mace to one of his officers, and locked the door 4. 
This was an extraordinary action, but no more than was done 
a few years before by general Fairfax, when he expelled and 
impriſoned the members, who were diſagreeable to the army. 
t cannot yet, however, be affirmed, that Cromwell, by this 
proceeding, had pulled off the maſk. He might (till be thought 
to have good intentions to the public, fince he had only de- 
livered the nation from a parliament, which had long held 
them in ſervitude. And had he, after this, called a free par- 
lament, and ſubmitted to it himſelf, the people would have 
10aded him with bleſſings, But the ſequel clearly diſcovered, 
pe was only labouring tor himſelt And yer, if it is con- 
fidered that the nation was then divided into three parties, each 
mortally hatmg the other two, it is not caly to conceive, how 
2 parliament, though ever ſo tree, would have been able to 
ſettle the peace of the nation. It was hardly poſſible to find 
expedients to content the three parties, whole intereſts and 
principles were 10 oppoſite, as well concerning government as 
religion. Only force, by giving a ſuperiority to one of the 
three, was capable of awing the other two. This doubtleſs 
was confidered by Cromwell, and therefore he reſolved to 
model the government after his own way, ſupport his {ettle- 
ment by force, and regard not the chimerical project of con- 
tenting every man. He ſaw the neceſfity of a ſupreme au— 
thority capable of commanding; obedience, without which all 
would run into contuſion, and that this authority was to be 
ſupported by the army; and doubtleſs, he believed himſelt 
more capable than any other, to manage the reins of the govern- 
ment. I pretend not here to juſtify all the actions of this 
great man, whoſe ability was never conteſted ; but only to 
new, that, in this juncture, he could have taken no other 
courſe, without throwing the ſtate into the moſt terrible con- 
fuſion that can be imagined. Since therefore, as matters then 
food, England was to be governed by force, was it more 1n- 
convenient to ſee the nation ruled by the greateſt general and 
llateſman the kingdom had for many years produced, than by 
a parliament, independent or preſbyterian, or by a king in- 
toxicated with arbitrary power? The people had made trial 
of theſe three ſeveral governments, and found them inſup— 
portable. A fourth therefore was to be tried, things being 
in ſuch a ſtate, that it was neither poſſible nor proper to ſub- 
mit to any of the other three. This ſuppoſed, it is not to 
be denied, that Cromwell was more capable to govern this 
great State, than any other man then in England. No objection 
could be raiſed againſt him, which might not, with more 
juſtice, have been urged againſt any other man who ſhould 
have ſeized the government, or any body of men inveſted 
with the ſupreme power. If, on certain occaſions, he abuſed 
his authority; if, in his actions, he had only a view to his 
own glory and intereſt, that is what I pretend not to vindi— 
cite, It is however certain, that things have been greatly 
„gglavated, and ſome of his actions miſrepreſented, which 
With difintereſted and unprejudiced perſons, are capable of 
being caſily juſtified. All the difficulty concerning this affair, 
les in the ſuppoſition made by each of the three parties, that 
ner ſcheme of government was the beſt and moſt perfect. 


| Whitelock, who was preſent, ſays, Cromwell led into the houſe a file 
" mutqueteers with him, and in a farious tone bid the ſpeaker leave his 
$2, and told the houſe, „hey had fat long enough, unleſs they had done 
Me good; that ſome of them were whore-maſters, (looking toward Henry 
umn, and fir Peter Wentworth,) others of them were drunkards, and 
ne corrupt and unjuſt men, and ſcandalous in the proteſſion of the goſpel; 
ng that n was not fit they ſhould ht any longer, and defired them to go 
3. VWhereupon, among all the parhament-mcn of whow many wore 
Wards, and would ſometimes talk big, not one ofteted to draw againſt Crom— 
„ but all tamely departed the houſe. He bid one of his ſoldiers“ Take 


1 
Wet 


: weh that fool's bauble the Mace.“ Whitelock, p. 554- 


; nd * — * * 
„ **13 Ptubable, he had formed the deſign of invading the government, 
water the battle of Worceſter. For he had a meeting at the ſpeaker's with 


3 * members of purliameut, and principal officers ot the army, to conſider 


i e lettlement of the nation. The ſoldiers were for a republick, the law- 
yt * 4 * 
s for a mixed monarchy, and many for the duke of Gloceſter to be made 


4 In (7 » % * 4 + — 3 p 3 7 y 
s; but Cromwell till put off that debate, And it is thought, his delign 
LD mat confere 


bs wvidingly, See Whitelock, p. 510. 


nce, was only to found thoſe great men, that he might manage 
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But as Cromwell diſregarded all the three ſchemes, he was 
equally exclaimed againſt by the three parties. The inde— 
pendents, fond of their democracy, which was, however, 
but an empty name, were enraged at him, for overturning a 
building which he himſelf had ereted. The pretbyterians 
could have wiſhed, he would have reſtored the parliament to 
the ſtate it was in, at the beginning of the year 1648, when 
they were maſters ; and could not forgive him, for not taking 
that courſe, which, in their opinion, was the moſt natural. 
The cavaliers or royaliſts were well pleaſed that Cromwell had 
diſſolved the independent, without reſtoring the preſbyterian, 
parliament. But to ſatisfy them, he muſt have reſtored the 
king to his throne, and the church of England to all her 
rights. The reader is left to judge, whether, in the preſent 
fituation of affairs in England, what the three parties defired, 
was either jult, proper, or practicable. It is no wonder there- 
fore, it theſe three parties were equally diſpleaſed with Crom- 
well's procecdings, and loaded him with invectives. 

A little after, Cromwell publiſhed a declaration to juſtify 
the diſſolution of the parliament, and as his deſigns were not 
yet manifeſted, this declaration was ſubſcribed by the colo- 
nels of the army, and all the ſca-captains, and met with a 
general approbation. 

The parliament being diflolved, the ſovereign power was 
neceſtarily to be lodged ſome where. Cromwell might have 
taken the adminiſtration of the government, - by the ſame 
authority that he had ditmitied the parliament. But he had 
no defign to ulurp it ſo notoriouſly, He had contrived, that 
it ſhould be given him by a parliament, in order to dazzle 
the eyes of the public with ſo venerable an authority. The 
council of officers, who had preſented the petition to the 
parliament, being {till aflembled, Cromwell cauſed them to 
reſolve, that a hundred forty-four perſons ſhould be intruſted 
with the ſupreme power. In the choice of theſe perſons, 
Cromwell at once diſplayed his abilities, and diſcovered, that 
he had ſome ſecret deſign, which, would at a proper ſcaſon 
maniteſt itſelf. They were all men of no birth, illiterate, 
with no particular merit, uncxperienced in affairs, in a 
word utterly incapable of an employ of that conſequence *, 
Cromwell cafily toreſaw, they would ſoon be weary, and 
forced to put the government into his hands, and do fur- 
niſh him with a pretence to aftfume it to himſelf. This 
notable choice being made, he writ to each in particular, 
to require them to atlemble at Whitchal! the 4th of July in 
order to take upon them the adminiſtration of the govern- 
ment *, 

Theſe new ſovereigns meeting on the day appointed, 
Cromwell made a ſpeech, and when it was ended, gave 
them an inſtrument figned by himſelf and the principal of- 
ſicers of the army, by which the ſupreme power was lodged 
in their hands. This inftrament imported, that all theſe 
members, or any forty of them, were to be held and ac- 
knowledged the ſupreme authority of the nation, to whom 
all perſons were to yield obedience and ſubjection till the 
3d day of November, in the year 1654, that is, during one 
vear and four months. That three months before their 
diflolution, they were to make choice of other perſons to fuc- 
ceed them, whoſe authority ſhould not exceed one year, 
and then they likewite were to provide and take care for a 
hike ſucceſſion in the government. But it will preſently 
appear, that Cromwell did not intend, this regulation ſhould 
be exactly obſerved. Theſe members, thus empowered, 
made no ſcrupic to call themſelves a parliament, and choſe 
one Rouſe”. for their ſpeaker. The whole nation was ſur— 
priſed to find themſelves under the dominion of fuch mien, 
moiſt of whom were artificers, or retail merchants W. A- 
mongſt theſe members was one Barebone a Jleather-ſcller, 
who in his neighbourhood paſſed tor a notable ſpeaker, be- 
Cauſe he uſed to entertain them with long harangues upon 


5 The lord Clarendon ſays, there were amongſt them divers of the quality 
and degree of gentiemen, and who had cltutcs, credit, and reputation, 
Tom. III. p. 379. 

t After u thort preamble, the letter run thus, © T Oliver Cromwell, caps 
tain-veneral, and commander in chief of all the armies and ti es raited, or 
to be raifed within this common-wealth, do hereby ſammon and require you 
(being one of the perſons nommated) periunally to appear at the counctl- 
chamber at \Whitchall, within the city ot Weſtminſter, upon the 4th of July 
next enſuing the dite hereof, then and there to take upon you the trutt 
unto which you are hereby called and appointed, to ſerve as a member of 
the county of—and herevt you are not to fil,” Oliv. Cromwell. 

Given under my hand and ical the Sth day of June 1653, 
Wuhitciock, p. 558. 

v An old gentleman of Devon, provott of Eaton, and meer of the 
long parliament, ; | 

» It was much wondered by fone, that thule gentlemen, many of them 
being perſons of fortune and knawledge, woutd at thus furmminns, and from theſe 
hands, take upon them the ſupreme authority of this nation, conhdering how 
little authority Cromwell and his othcers had to give it, or thefz gentlemen 
to take it; but it was accepted by them. Mhitelosk, p. 5 
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the times. From this man the people, in deriſion, called 
them Barebone's parliament*. I ſhall leave this ridiculous 
aſſembly for a moment, which did nothing worth remem- 
bering, to reſume the recital of the war and the affairs between 
England and the united Provinces, 

The letter writ by the ſtates- general to the parliament the 
zoth of April, the day on which the parliament was diſ- 
ſolved, was referred to the council of ſtate, eſtabliſhed by 
Cromwell and his officers till the new parliament ſhould aſ- 
ſemble. This council, under the direction of Cromwell, 
gave a favourable anſwer to the ſtates, with hopes of peace, 
upon ſending plenipotentiaries to London. 

The Engliſh affairs were then in a ſtate of uncertainty, 
of which it was difficult to foreſee what would be the event. 
Cromwell had, by his ſole authority, diſſolved the parlia- 
ment, and named a council of ſtate which governed the king- 
dom, with no other right than what was derived from the 
ofhcers, It was therefore not very proper for the ſtates either 
to treat of or conclude a peace with men fo little autho- 
rized. But the provinces of Holland and Zealand, the 
greateſt ſufferers by the war, wiſhed to end it at any rate. 
Art laſt, after great conteſts, the ſtates general named four 
embaſſadlors to negotiate a peace at London. 

Whilſt their inſtructions were preparing, the fleets of 
England and the ſtates met the 2d of June, and came to 
an engagement, which was renewed the next day. In 
this laſt engagement, Trump fighting with great diſadvantage, 
was obliged to retire in ditorder, having loſt many ſhips, 
which were ſunk or taken by the Engliſh”. 

After this battle, the Engliſh fleet being reinforced to 
the nuniber of a hundred ſhips, faw itſelf, ſome time, 
miſtreſs of the ſea, and gave frequent alarms to the coaſts 
of Holland. At laſt, Trump having repaired his fleet as 
much as poſſible, though it was inferior to the Englith both 
in the number and largeneſs of the ſhips *, attacked the 
enemy's flect again near the Texel. The fight laſted from 
morning to night without any conſiderable advantage to 
either fide, It was renewed the next day with the ſame 
fury, Trump being reinforced with twenty-ſeven ſhips, nor 
did this fecond day decide the victory. The third day opened 
with a treſh engagement, in which Trump was killed by 
a muſket ball, But vice-admiral de Witzen continued the 


tight, till the two fleets, as if by conſent, retired to their 


own coaſts, unable to fight any longer. The loſs on both 
ſides was very contiderable , and neither could juſtly boaſt 
of the victory; but the lots of admiral Trump was irepara- 
ble to Holland. 

Cromwell took care ſpeedily to repair the Engliſh fleet, 
in hopes of receiving ſome advantage from the canſterna— 
tion cauſed by the death of Trump, the loſs of ſo many ſhips, 
and the diviſion then reigning amongſt the United Provinces. 
But a violent ſtorm ſo damaged his fleet, that he was under 
a neceſſity of either making a peace, or loading the people 
with new taxes, which, in his prelunt firuation, was very im— 
proper. He liſtened therefore tothe propofitions of the ſtares, 
und the whole following winter was jpent 'n the negotiation, 

Barebunt's Parliament did nothing conſiderable in a ſeſſion 
of more than five months“. nor was it called for that 
purpoſe. Ar laſt, the 12th of December, the ſpeaker, with 
a good number of the members, who knew Cromwell's in- 
tentions, being allembled ſooner than uſual, one of them 
roſe vp and ſaid, that they were unequal to the burden laid 
upon them, and thrrefore propoſed a ditiolution of them- 
icives, and a reſignation of the ſovereign authority into the 
hans from whom it was received. 'This propolal met with 
a ready and unanimous approbation. Then the ſpeaker and 
all the preſent members, without waiting for thoſe who were 
not yet come, left their ſeats, and went directly to Cromwell 
and the council of officers; To whom they declared, that 
they found themſelves incapable of the truſt repoſed in them, 
reſigned the inftrument they had received, and beſought them 
to take care of the govern nent. Thus Cromwell and his 
council of officers were nc: more invelted with the ſupreme 
power, by that parliament on which themſelves had con- 
terred their pretended authority, It is manifeſt, this had 


* His name was Praiſe-God Barebone, from whom, he being a great 
ſpeaker in it, the parliament was called as above, 

There were ix funk, and twelve taken, with thiitcen hundred and fifty 
riſoners. The Engliſh fleet was at firit commanded jointly by Blake, 
lonk, and Dean. Dean was killed, and in the engagement which followed, 

Monk commanded alone, Clarendon, Tom. III. p. 380. Whitelock, 
p. 555. 

* The Dutch had ninety men of war, and the Engliſh one hundred and 
fix. See Whitelock, b, 562. Phillips, p. 619. 

3 Twenty-ſeven Dunn flips were fired ot ſunk and above one thouſand 
priſoners taken. The Engliſh loſt four hips, four hundred common ſailors, 
and cht captains, And had above ſe en hundred men, and five captains 
wounded. Clarendon, tom. III. p. 388. 

b They made an act for marriages, ordering the banns to be publiſhed in 
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been reſolved from the calling of the parliament, in orde; " 
derive a parliamentary authority to thoſe, who had by the, 
own power diſſolved the former parliament. This artige 
was ſo groſs, that Cromwell's belief to impoſe upon the 
people, is amazing. But an abſurdity is ſwallowed by me, 
of an irreſiſtible power. 

Two days after, the council of officers, by virtue of , 
authority lately given them by the parliament, declared 
that for the future the government of the republic ſh; 
reſide in a ſingle perſon, namely, Oliver Cromwell, capie, 
general of the forces of England, Scotland and Ireland, 9 
ſhould have the title of protector of the three Kingdoms, ;-, 
be aſſiſted by a council of twenty-one perſons, | 

The 16th of December the council of officers ſent for ++. 
commiſfioners of the great ſeal, with the lord mayor 
aldermen of London, and informing them that Cromwell . 
made protector, cauſed to be read in their preſence a rn 
called the inſtrument of government, the ſubſtance wh, 
was: I. A parliament to be called every three years hy 
protector. II. The firſt to aſſemble on the 3d of Septen, 
1654. III. No parliament to be ditlolved till they have {, 
five months. IV. Such bills as are offered to the protect 
by the parliament, if not confirmed by him in twenty day: 
to be laws without him. V. That his council ſhould not yy 
ceed the number of one and twenty, nor be lefs than thir. 
teen ©. VI. That immediately after the death of Cromyi 
the council ſhall chuſe another protector before they x; 
VII. That na protector after the preſent ſhall be renera] 0 
an army, VIII. The protector ſhall have power to make iy 
and peace, IX. That the protector and his council ni 
make laws, which ſhall be binding to the ſubject, during th: 
intervals of parliament. Atter the reading of this inſtrumem, 
Cromwell took an oath to obſerve it to the utmoſt of |; 
power, Then he was conducted to Whitehall with PTE 
ceremony, Lambert carrying the ſword of ſtate before hi; 
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and from that time the titic of highneſs and lord protec; 
was given him. Immediately after, he was proclaimed 3; 
ſuch at London, and then in the three kingdoms, which 
formed but ane commonwealth, The city of London invited 
him to a ſplendid entertainment, where the folemnity of hi; 
reception was ſuch as had been at any time performed tothe king, 

Thus Cromwell, whole birth ſeemed to have placed hin 
at an infinite diſtance from ſovercignty, found means to br 
inveſted with the ſupreme power, When the proccedings of 
the lang parliament againſt the late king, the methods ud 
to effect his ruin, their obſtinate refuſal of peace without th: 
abolition of epiſcopacy and reduction of the regal power, tie 
policy of the independents in concealing themſelves many 
years among the pretbyterians, and in not diſcovering them 
ſelves, till the King was unable to hurt them, their artiſice 
to gain the army, their tyranny againſt the preſbyterians und 
the king himſelt, and laftly, Cromwell's early adherence ta 
that party, (when theſe things I ſay) are conftdered, ane 35 
apt to believe, the project of his adyancement was formed 
from the beginning of the long parliament, and that the us. 
ſequent tranſactions flowed ſolely from that project. Accor: 
ingly this is inſinuated by ſome, their aim being to they, 
that Charles I. was perſccuted only to render that project ti! 
more practicaule, But when it is conſidered, on the other hand, 
that it was almoſt impoſſible for Cromwell to have any ſuca 
views, at a time when he had but little credit, and was 
ſcarce known in the parliament ;. that his reputation Increalcd 
by a ſeries of contingent events entirely out of his power, an 
by battles which he might have loſt, it is difficult to belies 
he could have formed ſuch a deſign before his victory © 
Worceſter. He had, very probably, even before that batte, 
his own advancement in view, but not to the ſup;cine pose, 
There were in his party men of too great a penetration not (0 
diſcover ſuch a deſign, had it been entertained by him, ÞY! 
as they thought not of his ruin till after that victory, v*! 
likely, his deſigns were not ſooner perceived, and that b 565 
only from that time, or perhaps not ſo early, that he b*g# 
to ruminate on his grand project. For being then gener®., 8 
had leſs way to go, than if be had formed the deſign wil 
he was but lieutenant-general d. 


0 

the next market, three ſeveral days, and the ceremony to be performed 
a juſtice of the peace. And that there ſhould be a regiſter appowmne+ © 
every pariſh to keep an account of them, Scobell. 3 

© Thc firſt council choſen in purſuance of this inſtrument, were 
Montague, colonel Lambert, viſcount Lifle, colonel Deſborough ; Ge ' 
Pickering, Anthony Aſhley Cooper, Charles Woolſey, baronets ; ma 
general Skippon, Walter Strickland, colonel Sydenham, colonel Js 
Francis Route, John Lawrence, Richard Major, Phillips, p. 020. * 
reader may ſee the inſtrument of governmggt at large in \W hitelock 3 Mou. 
p. 571, &e. ; 4 

+ Cromwell faid to Mr, Bellievre : L'on ne montoit jamais fi haut, þ - 
quand on ne ſcait ou on va. That is, a man never riſes ſo high, as W. 
he knows not where he is going, Retz, Mem. Tom, III. p. 385. 
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OLIVER CROMWELL 
[1654] HE peace between England and the United 


Provinces was at laſt concluded, and the tre at y 
ſigned the 5th of April 1654. By the treaty Cromwell made 
great advantage of the neceſſity the ſtates were under to make 
peace. They could not obtain it without promiſing to pay 
large ſums for the damages done to the Engliſh thirty years 
ſince ®. They conſented to ſtrike to the ſhips of the ow 
mon— wealth, as they had beiore done to thoſe of the king. 
Ther entirely abandoned the intereit of Charles II. and obliged 
themſelves to receive no exile from England into their domi— 
nions. They promiſed to reſtore to the Engliſh twenty-two 
merchant ſhips confilcated by the king of Denmark, or to 
pay their full value. In this treaty I find no mention of the 
Nzvioation act, which had been the cauſe of the war ©. It 
is like! ther that article was adjuſted in a private and par- 
ticula! treaty, or the ſtzres were contented with a bare pro- 
miſe, that they ſhouid pot be diſturbed on account of that 
at. Laſtly, by a ſeparate article the ſtates bound themſelves 
never to admit the young prince of Orange to be their Stadt 
holder, general, or admiral. But this article was ratified 
only by the province of Holland, the other provinces refuling 
it, and Cromwell no: judging it OY? r to continue the war 
to force them to it. Thus ended a war which had been 
very warm on both fides, and inex xpreſſibly deſtructive to 
both nations. It is ſaid, the two provinces of Holland and 
Zealand loſt in it fifteen hundred ſhips, which ſell into the 
hands of the Engliſh. And this very war, which had been 
undertaken to ruin Cromwell, ſerved to advance him, as it 
obliged him to diſſolve the parliament for his own pre- 
ſervation. 

Though the new protector met with a general ſubmiſſion, 
it was however with pretty open complaints of his uſurping 
the ſupreme power by a pretended title conferred on him by 
men without authority. The royaliſts conftidered Cromwell's 
advancement as a mortal wound to the king. The pretby- 
terians were not much more pleaſed with it: tor though their 
8 ſtil! ſubſiſted in the church, they could hardly 

dure the liberty of conſeience enjoyed by all the protecl- 
rants, Beſides, they were excluded from the bcit poſts, 
which it was Cromwecll's care to fill with m en of a} 2 
falelity to himſelf. The prefbyterians were nevertheleſs ca 
reſled by him, becauſe their aſſiſtance was needful to accom- 
pliſh his project of being confirmed in his dignity by a tree 
partament, where he foreſaw they would have conſiderable 

!fuence, But he hated the cavaliers, and kept them very 
ox. This occafioned many conſpiracies agamſt him, the 
authors of which were rigorouſly puniſhed “, particularly 
Mr. Vowell and Mr. Gerard © the firſt of whom was 
hanged in London, and the other beheaded in the Tower. 

At the fame time, and upon the ſame tcaffold, Don Pan- 
taleon Sa, knight of Malta, and brother of the Portugueſe 
embatlador, loſt his head. That gentleman having quar- 
relled with the ſame Mr. Gerard on the New Exchange, re- 
turned next day with a ſtrong retinue. Unhappily, he ſingled 
out a man in the crowd whom he miſtook for Gerard: "agd 
entering into a new quarrel, killed him, and others were 
ounded by his ſervants; after which, he retired to his brother 
ihe embaſſador's. This rumult drew the people together, 
ho ſurrounded the embaſlador's houſe, and threatened to 


T0 deliver vp the iſland of Poleron in the Eaſt Indies, taken from the 
*I)p)liſh in the reign of king James, and to pay, it 1: laid, three hundred 
thout 1nd pounds for the affair of Amboyna (85,000, whereof tothe Englith 
L. iſt I Adina company) tor which the two laſt k. 1188 could never vet 7 any IaTiSe 
laction. C lareudon, tom. III. p. 382. The ratil: cations of the pence were 
Prelented in a ſilver box to the protector. \Whitetock, p. 588. 

Ucaties, tom. III. p. 384.— The demands of the Englith |; amount ed to two 
milons, fix hundred wnery five thoutand, nine Hundred nit wty une pounds, 

Mee Qhilli nygs, At; Tl (1o01c 01 the D: teh tO TWO mill: IONS, 1% * nine Lcd. ts 
eight hundted lixty one . pour ads, thice ſhiilings and lixpence. Ibid. p. 


© ollect. 01 


drag the criminals to juſtice, Cromwell being informed of 
it, diſpatched an ollicer, with fone foldicrs, to demand the 
murderers. The embaſlador loudly complained of the inſult 
offered him, and demanded an audience of the protector, 
but was refuſcd, and told, that if the criminals were not 
delivered, the people w ould: not be eatily a appe aſed, nor could 
the protector anſwer for the conſe QUENCES : that as a man had 
been killed, and feveral wounded, juſtice muſt be fatisfied. 
In the mean time, the people continued their noiſe and me- 
naces ; ſo that the embatfidor, lecing himtelf too weak to 
reſiſt, was at laſt forced ro deliver up his brother, and the 
reſt that were concerned, in expectation of atterwards obtain- 
ing their pardon. But Cromwell continuing intlexible, rhe 


LL 31% 


Portugucte gentleman was behraded in the Tower, and his 
accompliles hanged. 2 Tyburn. I pretend not to decide, 
whether this act of ju x ce could be d. Ars, without a violation 
or the privilege of cy bafladors, ot whether Cromwell had not 
done ter, in c mmving at t! e pri oner's eſcape. I thall 


only thew very brick! , that the ralent juncture was not 
favourable to the embaflador or the King bs nates; 

Don John IV. king ot Porcugal, tormerly duke of Braganza, 
had, in 1049, ſeized the crown of -P ortugal, pretending, it 
Was unſa ity reitet from his ancceitors by Phil b II. of Spain, 
This had caged him in a fierce war with Spain, during 
0 hich Charles 1. bad, in a Ry ty igned at York, the 22d 

f May 1642, owned him for King of Portugal. Thus the 
two crowns of England a d 8 al were in peace and al- 
liance, betore the war between Chartes ana the parliament 
was declared. Upon his foundation, the two princes pala- 
tine, Rupert and Maurice, the firſt of which commanded the 
king's navy, being obliged in 1050, to leave Ireland, where 
they could no longer continue in ſafety, failed into the river 
of Liſbon, They were no ſooner there, than a fleet from the 
parliament arrived in the mouth of the Tagus, and imme- 
diately the admiral required of the king of Portugal the 
delivery of the ſhips commanded by prince Rupert, lay ing, 
they belonge a to the conimonwealth of 1: ngland. T his de— 
mand extremely embarreſted the king. | le had made an al- 
liance with the King of England; but on the other hand Eng- 
land was tne King's chemy, aud in that juncture, Don John 
was under a. neceihity of declaring for one or the other. 
Policy required a declaration for the parliament, but honour 
and hotpnality demanded protection tor the King's ſhips, 
which were come tor refuge to Portugal. This queſtion Was 
warmly debated in his council. Ihe majority adviſed him 
to relinquiſh a king, expelled his dominions, who could do 
him ncither good nor hurt, and thereby gain the friendihip 
ot a powertul commonwealth, from which he might ex pect 
great aſſiſtance againſt Spain: whereas, in declaring aguinſt 
the parliameßht, he would p:rhaps engage himſelf in Arcfh 
difficulties, at a time when all his forces were hardly ſuffici. 


ent to reſiſt his enemies. But the king by his reaſons and 


25 9 


authority, cauſed it to be decided, that the bing of England's 

ſhips ſhould be protectc <>, Purluant to this reſolution, « 
[cqu: Aron was immediately equipped of thirteen men of war, 
10 join Prince Rupe Ft's;:1he-two {Quadrons lailed together 
= deſign to fight the. Engliſh, if they were between the 

wo capes k. For the Portugueſe ſquadron had orders to fail 
no further,” that it might appear the king intended only to 


127, 130. 

© The author. of Cronwell's life, favs, one of the articles was, “ That 
the Dutch mould COmp!\ with the act of na? igutio I, 5. 280 
Jo ty ſuch as 
es Stuart, and of having 


d There was a nigh court of, zultice erec teu ON Pur pO, 
were acculed of holding a correſpondence uu Cl 


a deſign againſt the hte of the protector, &c.“ Claiend „ tum. III. p. 
397. 

Rapin calls lim cle J. but be was a young: gentleman, and had beers 
only entign in the King's amen. lid, 
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ſecure the entrance of the Tagus. Upon notice of this 
junction, the Engliſh admiral failed away. But to be re- 
venged for the protection granted to prince Rupert's, he 
fell upon a Portugueſe fleet, returning from Brazil, and 
took fifteen ſhips. The approach of winter obliging him to 
return to England, the two princes .palatine failed to Ame- 
rica, after cauſing a ſort of a rupture between England and 
Portugal. To adjuſt this difference, the king of Portugal 
had ſent to London the conde de Panaguaio ; his circum— 
ſtances, during a war with Spain which had now laſted thir- 
teen years, not ſuffering him to remain in a ſtate of hoſti- 
lity with the commonwealth of England. Probably, for 
the ſame reaſon he did not think proper to recall his em- 
baſſador, after the execution of Don Pantalcon Sa. I do 
not know whether this accident did not retard the peace be- 
tween England and Portugal, which was not figned till two 
years after in 16568. 

Since Charles II's arrival in France, after his miraculous 
eſcape from the battle of Worceſter, he had lived in extreme 
want, not having wherewithal to ſubſiſt. The court of 
France took no notice of his neceſſities, whether in com- 
plaiſance to Cromwell, or from a defire of making a ſtrict 
alliance with him, or through dread of his declaring in fa- 
vour of Spain. So, the king was in a melancholy ſtate. 
He ͤ had even the mortification to fee Monſicur de Bourdeaux, 
who till then had been his reſident in England, appointed 
embaſſador by the French court n, upon Cromwell's being 
declared protector. This alteration convinced the King, that 
France defigned an alliance with Cromwell, and he did not 
doubt but the treaty would be followed with a requeſt to him 
to depart the kingdom. Wherefore, to prevent this com- 
pliment, he let cardinal Mazarin know, that he intended to 
withdraw, which was welcome news to the cardinal. To 
facilitate the execution of this deſign, the cardinal promited 
him the arrears of a penſion of fix thouſand livres a month, 
which had been granted him, but never regularly paid, and 
the continuance of the ſame, as long as he ſhould be out 
of France. At the ſame time, the king received another 
ſmall relief which enabled him to diſcharge his debts. Prince 
Rupert arrived ſaſely at Nantes with the fleet, attcr having 
loft his brother Maurice in a ſtorm. Befides that the ſhips 
were extremely damaged, and the king unable to repair them, 
he was in great want of money, which determined him to 
ſell the ſhips, with the ordnance and tackling. Cardinal Na- 
zarin was the purchaſer, though at a very cheap rate, if we 
may believe the lord Clarendon, and paid him the money 
without delay. After that, prince Rupert repaired to Paris, 
and taking leave of the king, withdrew into Germany. The 
king, as ſoon as he had received the money, left Paris, 
and choſe Cologne tor his retreat, where he continued many 
years. ; . be 

The king, before his departure from France, ſent Wil— 

mot, now carl of Rocheſter, embaſſador to the emperor, 
and ſome other princes of Germany, to procure a ſupply of 
money. He even applied to the pope, by the mediation ot 
cardinal de Retz, and it is pretended, that in order to ſuc- 
ceed, the cardinal prevailed with him to change his rcligion, 
and privately received his abjuration. At Icaſt, dr. Burnet, 
in the hiſtory of his own times, atlures, that the king em- 
braced the catholic religion before he left France, where he 
returned no more, after the time I am ſpeaking of. But o- 
thers, who think themſelves better intormed, afhgn this 
change of his religion to the year 1659. ; 
While the king was in this ſtate of adverſity, Cromwell 
was honoured, reſpected, and feared by all the powers oi 
Europe, who equally courted him. In England, his cne- 
mics durſt not look up ; Scotland was entirely ſubdued, and 
Ireland reduced to the laſt extremity. But before I re- 
turn to the affairs of England, it will be neceſſary briefly to 
relate what paſſed in Ireland and Scotland, to midſummer 
1054. 

Since Cromwell had left Ireland in 1650, Ireton his ſon— 
in-law, who commanded there as his deputy, treated the 
Iriſh rebels, who fell into his hands, with great ſeverity, the 
parliament having ordered no mercy to be ſhewn to the 
maſkacrers, But this was not capable to lead the Iriſh to an 
union with the marquis of Ormond. On the contrary, a re- 
ligious zeal prevailing among them, by the perſuaſions of 
their monks and clergy, they could not bear to be under a 
proteſtant commander. Nay, they conſpired againſt the life 


It was figncd July 10, 1654, See Collect. of treaties, tom. III. p. 97. 
Life of Cromwell, p. 288. 

b He made his entry into London in great ſtate, being attended with no 
tefs than fixty coaches, Whitelock, p. 584. 

The lord Clarendon fays, atter he had been inveighed againſt with great 


of the marquis, and in an inſurrection at Lituerick, r,: 44 
by a monk, he was in danger of being killed. At laſt, ;;, 
Iriſh biſhops, in a full aſtembiy, publ.thed a declaration 
proteſting, they would hive no communion with heretics 
nor obey the marquis of Ormond. Then, they required hin 
to reſign his command to a catholic, on whom they could 
better rely. The marquis being thus expoſed to the Luf;); 
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ons and t eacherous detigns of the Irifh, and utterly unabte t 
reſtore the King's affairs, made the marquis of Clanrickard Tx 
deputy, and retired into France, from whence, afterwar. 
he accompanied the king to Cologne. 2 
Ireton dying of the plague in 1651, the parliament gare 
the command of their forces in Ireland to licutenant-genery 
Edmund Ludlow, a great republican, and one of Charles the 
firſt's judges. 7 
The Iriſh were not more obedicnt to Clanrickard than to 
Oimond. The catholic Clergy, and all Ulſter, refuſed 15 
have any ſociety with the Englith, under the command or 
the marquis, though a catholic. It was ſufficient that he 
had received his commiſſion from a proteltant, to render hi; 
odious. A certain number of men were therefore choſen t9 
form a council for the adminiſtration of their affairs. Th. 
council judged it expedient to call to their aſſiſtance a foreign 
catholic prince, who might be capable to conduct ther, 
and put him in potteſſion of the government of their i{land, 
They caſt their eyes on the duke of Lorriin, then at Bru. 
ſels, and refolved to fend deputies to treat with him. Thi 
reſolution being taken, they demanded of the marquis 0: 
Clanrickard a commiſſion tor th 
i 


, 


1 de a . 8 ! 
Ie Geputics, tearing, they 


miſſion, till he knew the king's pleaſure, This refuſ inf; 
med their animoſities againſt him. He was exclaimed goin 
with great bitterneſs, and their deputies were ſent notwith— 
ſtanding his oppoſition '*. The duke of Lorrain judgct it not 
proper to engage in ſuch an undertaking, without better in. 
formation of ſome particulars, which it concerned him 10 
know. He ſent a certain abbot into Ireland, who havins 
learned, that the affairs of the Iriſh were almoſt deſpcrate, and 
this reſolution taken without the conſent of the King's licute- 
nant, refuſed to treat with them. The Iriſh, enraged with 
the marquis of Clanrickard for oppoſing their defign, per- 
ſecuted him {everal ways, and at laſt, treated with Ludlow, 
by means of a certain monk, without the marquis's privity, 
who ſceing himſelf unable to ſerve the king, informed hin ot 
what  pafled, and defired leave to retire. The king reatily 


granted his requeſt, as ſceing no way to ſave Ireland, aud 


y * 55 , 1 1 © * . 
left the Iriſh to their own meaſures, whoſe affairs fron 
time daily grew worte. 

It was then, and in t! 

7 
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e following years, that the Iich, 
wholly unable to reſiſt the parliament forces, were expolcd 
5 . . * 0 * S 
to the utmoſt ſeverity of the Engliſh commanders. The 
barbarity they had exerciſed upon the Engliſh proteſtants, 


3 
J 
1 
' 
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ſettled in Ireland, was juſtly retaliated upon them. NIaay 


were executed, and others, to the number of a hundred 
thouſand, moit of whom periſhed with hunger and miſer: 
had leave to go into the ſervice of forcign princes. Ib 
families which remaincd in the country, were for the mot 
part removed into Connaught, where ſome lands were at 
ſigned them for their fubſiſtence, while the reſt was delivered 
to the adventurers, who advanced money for the Iriſh war. 
Part alſo of theſe confiſcated: lands was given to the officers 
and ſoldiers in payment of their arrcais, and part was fol 
to the beſt bidders. From that time, the nation has beet 
kept ſo low, that there is no appearance of its ever recoveting. 
In 1654, Fleetwood, who had married Ireton's widow, Croit 
well's daughter, was made governor of Ireland, and tus 
years after, was ſucceeded by Henry Cromwell, younger oi 
of the protector. 

Though Scotland was ſubdued, it was not cntirely free 
from diſturbances. The general aſſemblies of the kitk hid 
been ſuppretied by Cromwell, knowing, that from thence 
flowed all the troubles which had been for fo many vears in 
Scotland. Beſides, as it was his intention to introduce in 
that Kingdom a liberty of conſcience as well as in England, 
he knew, it would be impoſſible 10 execute. bis defign 10 
long as theſe aflemblies ſubſiſted. The people of Scotland 
were enraged at a liberty fo COntrary to their covenant, and 
the maxims of the kirk, They ſuthciently diſcovcted theilt 
ſentiments, though to no purpoſe, ſince they had neither 


virulency, he could not withſtand the importunity of the aſſembly of con!'®” 
rate catholies, but gave his credentials to thagperion recommended to n, 
However, the commiſſioners were relolved to follow the inſtructions of 1% 
atlembly, and not the marquis's. Clarendon, c. III. p. 364. 
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RAPIN's HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


5 des, nor forces, nor arms, nor leaders, to enable them 
to 


attempt a deliverance. On the other hand, ſome lords 
and gentlemen of the king's party ſtill kept in the high-lands, 
Sith troops under the command of the carl of Glencarn. 
But theſe troops, neither well armed nor diſciplined, were 
defeated by colonel Morgank. Nevertheleſs, with the re- 
mains of their troops, they ſtill Kept in ſome inacceſſible 
aces, where it was impoſſible to attack them. But at laſt, 
lülcord ariſing among them, they were forced to ſend to the 
Log for colonel Middleton and obtained his conſent. On 
Middleton's arrival, Glencarn quitted them, and made his 
den peace. Middleton ſupported the remains of this party 
out a year, and then was obliged to forſake it, ſeeing it 
vas not poſſible to do the king any notable ſervice in 
ba country. It is time now to return to the affairs of 
England. : : 

As, by the inſtrument of government, a parliament was 
to aſſemble the 3d of September, Cromwell called one for 
that day. But in his writs for election of members, there 
was 2 ſtrict order not to elect any perſons, or their ſons, who 
dad borne arms for the King; and this was punctually obeyed, 
A new regulation was likewiſe made to proportion the num- 
der of repreſentatives to the largeneſs of the boroughs and 
counties, and to their reſpective ſhares of the public ex- 
ences. This regulation, as being very juſt in itſelf, met 
Sith univer{al approbation!. 

The parliament being aſſembled, Cromwell made a ſpecch 
© the Painted Chamber, where the houſe waited on him. 
He briefly touched upon the diforders of the preceding go- 
yecnment, and endeavoured to juſtity the preſent eſtablith- 
ment. After an aflurance of his good intentions, he re- 
reſented to them his ſervices for the nation, ſince the diſ-— 
lurion of the long parliament, and told them, he had 
tale a free parliament, agrecably to the deſire of all good 

Eagliſümen: adding, that he did not ſpeak to them as one 
Ehit would be a lord over them, but as one that would be 
a {{liow ſervant, in the great affair of ſettling the govern- 
ment. 

Cromwell hoped, this parliament, free indeed, excepting 
the excluſion of the royaliſts, who could not have been ad- 
mitted with ſafety, would confirm his protectoral dignity, 
Fand that the confirmation of a free parliament, would itop 
the mouths of his enemies. Upon his own recommendation, 
Lenthal, ſpeaker of the long parliament, was choſen again 
to that poſt. It appeared very ſoon, that the parliament had 
many members who were enemies of tyranny, and having 
&rved in the long parliament, had imbibed maxims very con- 
tary to thoſe eſtabliſhed by Cromwell. The firſt thing pro- 
_ was to examine by what authority they were aflem- 
led; a queſtion unexpected by Cromwell. In all appear- 
ce, his enemies deſigned to give him a mortal blow, by a 
dccifion that his authority was imaginary and illegal, as in— 
led it was, Perhaps too, the parliament intended to ſeze 
ſhe ſovereign power, though convened by an unlawtul au- 


hat could be done with the aſſiſtance of force. But as he 
dad fricnds, as well as enemies, in the houſe, he found means 
D make them loſe time, by the oppoſition they'met with, 
dom the officers and others who eſpouted his intereſt, 
ether through friendſhip or fear. So though he could not 
Winder the frequent debates on this queſtion, he gave his ene— 
Nes cauſe to apprehend, that they ſhould not carry it, when 
came to be decided. At laſt, perceiving they only waited a 
Pourable opportunity to put the queſtion, he ſent for the 
Wenbers to mect him in the painted chamber. Though in 
1 firſt ſpeech he told them, that he would only be their 

low ſervant, in this he ſpoke as their lord, and told them 

e were too free in calling an eſtabliſhed government into 

uelkion, from which themſelves had derived their authority, 

ice it they were not lawfully convened, they had no power 
® Gate, At their return to the houſe they found a guard 


| The Scots had eight hundred horſe, and three thouſand foot; and Mor- 
3 aht hundred and fifty horſe, and ſixteen hundred foot. Whitelock, 
88. — The Scots ſent an invitation to king Charles to come among 
4 but he did not think proper ſo to do. Burnet, p. bo. 
* the ninth and 10th articles of the inſtrument of government {which 
E 'Vhitelock, p. 2.) It was provided, that the perſons to be choſen 
* N and Wales, ſhould not exceed four hundred, Thoſe for Scot- 
Wd th 1 reland (tor the three kingdoms united in one commonwealth, 
eich wh of Jeriey and Guernſey were allo included) were to be thirty 
Were to ugdom, I'hen the perions to be choſen in England and \Vales 
Nan 4 — proportion there ſet down at large. | A proporneny 
Be little ing Are been well tor England, _ it ** a way . b a w_ 
Pigkte IN 3 boroughs being omitted, and the num er of t 
W the ce increaſed from four to twelve, according to the extent 
| Hunty. This (ſays the lord Clarendon) was then generally looked 


OI as a . , * 2 
n A fit to be more watrantably made, and in a better tinc, 
. 


Wority, Cromwell himſelf had given them an inſtance of 
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at the door, refuſing entrance to any perſon, who would not 
firſt ſign an engagement in theſe words * 1 A. B. do 
hereby freely promiſe and engage myſelf, to be true and 
faithful to the lord protector, and to the common-wealth 
of England, Scotland, and Ireland, and ſhall not (according 
to the tenor of the indenture, whereby I am returned to 
ſerve in this preſent parliament) propoſe or give any conſent 
to alter the government, as it is ſettled in one fingle perſon 
and a parliament.“ Many retufing to ſign this engagement, 
were excluded from the houſe m. 

Notwithſtanding all this, the members themſelves, who 
had figned the engagement, were not more tra&table, and 
ceaſed not to ſhew their ill will to Cromwell. They had 
only ſigned to have it in their power to deſtroy him, when a 
favourable occaſion offered, which they hoped would not be 
long. | 1654-5} A plot was formed chiefly by the cavaliers, but 
with the privity oft many members of parliatnent, to raiſe an 
army in ſeveral parts of the kingdom. Cromwell being in- 
formed of it by his ſpi's, prevented the defign of his enc- 
mies, by a diffolution ot the parliament eleven days before 
the time fixed for its continuance, by the inſtrument of go- 
vernment®, namely, on the 224d of January. At the diflo- 
lution he told the me bers, he was not ignorant of their 
projects, and that ſeveral were engaged ina conſpiraey againſt 
the gove.nmment®, 

It was not without foundation that he mentioned a con- 
ſpiracy, which was now ready to open. Though he was 
not informed of all the particulars, he knew, however, in 
general, that an inſurrection was intended in ſeveral places, 
and had the names of ſome that were to be the principal 
actors. I wo days after the diflolution of the parliament; 
major Wildman was arreſted by his order, and a declara- 
tion was found in his houſe, containing the reaſons which 
obliged the Engliſh to take up arms againſt CromwellP. 
Some others, as well republicans as royaliſts, were alſo ap- 
prehended. 

Since the king's retreat to Cologne, he had received fre- 
quent expretles trom his friends, intorming bim of the gene- 
ral difl;Ke of Cromwell's government, and of the favourable 
opportunity tor a general riſing: What they faid concerning 
the genera! diſcontent, was very true. But they buiit upon 
a falſe principle, which had often deceived Charles I. and 
now likewile deceived them. They imagined, that all who 
were Uilpleaſed with the government, were diſpoſed to ſerve 
the King, and reſtore him without any condition. Indecd, 
the pretbyterians weuld have gladly reſtored the king, provi- 
ded it was cn the teims granted by the king his father in the 
treaty of Newport, hat is, with the limitation of the royal 
power, and the ell.bl:\hment of the preſbyterian government 
in the church. But it was not likely, Charles II, being at 
liberty, would grant the ſame conditions as were accepted by 
Charlcs I. under corfinemenr. On the other hand, it is alſo 
true, that in general, the independents, anabaptiſts, and in 
a word, all the zealuus republicans, were enemies of Crom- 
well fince his ſeizing the government, and that in the army 
itlelf there was a ſong party againſt him. But nothing was 
farther froin theſe men's thoughts, than the King's rcltora- 
tion, and yet the royaliits imagincd, all Cromwell's enemies 
would ſt ive to reſtore the king to the throne, as if there was 
no poſfibility of being enemy to the protector, without being 
devoted to the king. Upon this foundation it was, that they 
formed the project of an inſurrection in the weſt, and of an- 
other in the north, not doubting of the army's joining, or 
at leaſt ſuffering the cavaliers to act undiſturbed againſt 
Cromwell. This project was communicated to the king, who 
approved of it as well as of the day appointed for the exe— 
cution, namely the 18th of April. The king diſpatched the 
neceflary commiſſions, and privately came into Zealand to be 
ready to pats into England it the undertaking ſhould be 
crowned with tucceſs. At the fame time, Wilmot earl of 
Rocheſter repuired ſecretly to Londons, with fir Joſeph 


" This year (on November zo) died the learned John Selden. As alſo 
Mr. Doddeiworth, who had the chief hand in compiling the Monaſticon 
Anglicanum. And Henry Elivnge, cletk vi the long parliament. 

n By the VIirth artiele of the inſtrument of government, the parlia- 
ment was not, duiing the ſpace of five months, to be accounted from the day 
of their firſt meeting, o be adjourned, preorogued, oi diflolved, without 
their own conſent,  \\ hitelock, p. 572. 

o Sec his long ſpecen in Whitelock, p. 610 618, He ſays the par- 
liament was difiolved January 31. p. 610--—Betore their diſſolution they 
voted him and his ſucceifors, a revenue of two hundred thouſand pounds a 
year p. bog. 

P The title of it was, „ The declaration of the free and well affected 
people of England, now in arms againſt the tyrant Olwer Gromwell, Eig.“ 
Sec it in Whitelcck, p. 618. who ſays, „ many who viewed it, knew there 
was too much truth in it,” 

For fea ſomebody ſhould be general beſore him, in caſe the plot ſuc- 
eagcded, Clarendon, tom. III. p. 431. 
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Wagſtaff, who had been major-general in the army of the 
late king. At London their friends were conſulted, and 1t 
was reſolved, Wagſtaff ſhould conduct the inſurrection which 
was to be in the weſt, and the earl of Rocheſter that in the 
north *, 

[1655] On the day appointed, Wagſtaff came within two 
miles of Saliſbury, where he found Penruddock, a Corniſh 
gentleman, Jones, Grove, and ſome others, who had aftem- 
bled about two hundred horſe. With this ſmall force, they 
entered Saliſbury without any oppoſition. For as it was then 
the time of the aflizes, little notice was taken of thoſe who 
entered the city. The market place was immediately ſeized, 
and all the ſtables locked up, that the horſes might be at their 
devotion, After this, the judges were ſeized, with the 
theriff, and were in great danger of being hanged for their 
retuſal to proclaim the king, who notwithſtanding was pro- 
claimed. But ſoon after, the conſpirators perceiving, that 
the inhabitants remained in their houſes, without offering to 
join them, they were diſcouraged, and leaving the town, 
took the weſtern rout, A troop of horſe, accidentally quar- 
tered in the neighbourhood, purſued and inſpired them with 
ſuch terror, that at their approach, they laid down their 
arms. Wagſtaſf fortunately eſcaped, but Penruddock, Grove 
and Jones were taken. The two firſt were beheaded, and 
the other hang«d*, Notwithſtanding the great hopes con- 
ceived by the royaliſts of a general riſing throughout the 
kingdom, the people no where attempted to favour the en- 
terpriſe. It is impoſſible to know what would have been the 
behaviour of the army, ſince there was no neceſſity of their 
being aflembled, this affair being ended in two or three days. 
One may here remark, what commonly happens on thefe oc- 
caſions, namely, that the contrivers of ſuch projects, keeping 
company tor the molt part with only men of their own party, 
are apt to believe the whole nation to be in the fentiments of 
thoſe with whom they converſe, wherein they are frequently 
miſtaken. This was, as it were, the peculiar weakneſs of the 
royaliſts, of which the carl of Clarendon's hiſtory furniſhes 
various inſtances. 

The :nlurrection in the north vaniſhed before it was begun 
to be executed. The carl of Rocheſter repaired to the 
county of York, where he found ſome gentlemen zealous 
tor the King's ſervice. But after an inquiry into what 
they could perform, he thought it not proper to make any 
attempt, but returned to the King with an account of what 
had paſſed. 

The king, having loſt the hopes he had been made to 
conceive, returned to Cologne. Soon after his arrival, it was 
diſcovered, that one of his domeſtics, named Manning, 
lately come from England, held a ſecret correſpondence with 
Thurlo, Cromwell's ſecretary, and acquainted him with the 
tranſactions of the King's court. He was apprehended and 
ſhot to death in a cattle belonging to the duke of New- 
burg. It is now time to {ſpeak ot Cromwell's affairs with 
France and Spain. | | 

In the reign of Charles I. cardinal Richelieu, as hath been 
taid, was concerned in the troubles of Scotland in the year 
1637, from which thoſe of England were afterwards pro- 
duced. The court of France all along ſeemed to eſpouſe the 
intereſt of Charles I. during his life, but never gave him any 
real aſſiſtance. Cardinal Richelieu believed, that nothing 
could more advance his project of humbling the houſe of 
Auſtria, than to prevent England from aſſiſting Spain, in 
order to preſerve the balance of Europe, as the intereſt of 
England required. For this reaſon, that able minifter, in— 
itead of aſſiſtiug Charles I. thought only of fomenting the 
troubles of England. Cardinal Mazarin his ſucceflor, un— 
der the minority of Lewis XIV. followed the ſame maxim, 
and never gave any real aſſiſtance to Charles. But it may be 
tad, he carried this policy too far, fince inſtead of keeping 
the balance even between the king and the parliament, he 
gave the parliament room to acquire a ſuperiority, which 
might become very prejudicial to France. After the death 
of Charles I. the common-wealth of England grew fo power- 
ful, that it was too late to endeavour to weaken it, eſpecially 
as France was then engiged in a war with Spain. If France 
had alliſted Charles II. ſhe would have run the riſk of ſeeing 


He ſent fi Marmaduke Darcy, a gallant gentleman, and nobly allied 
in thoſe parts, to prepare the king's party there, Ibid. p. 433. 

Others ny, Jones was reprieved. Rapin, by miſtake ſays, Grove was 
hanged, but he was behcaded at Exeter, wich Penruddock. Clarendon, 
tom. III. p. 435. 

t Tr is provable, the chief motive of it was, that he might be able, with 
the help of Spamith gold, to carry ou his detign in England, without de- 
pending upon a parhament for money. Welwood, p. 100. 

» A gentleman of s good family in Cheſhire, Clarendon, Tom. III. p. 451. 

People could not imagine where the fleet was to go. Some fanfied it 
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the parliament in alliance with Spain, which in that ju 
ture was not to be hazarded. For this reaſon, the intercg 
of Charles II. were entirely abandoned by France, and 
his aſſiſtance from thence was a penfion too inconfiderg;, 
for his ſubſiſtence. And even this was privately, leſt 9, 
parliament ſhould be jealous. The Engliſh feared he; ;, 
little, that in 1652, their fleet made no ſcruple to attack 1, 
of France, ſent to the relief of Dunkirk beſieged by t 
Spaniards, and taken by them the ſame year. Notuig. 
ſtanding that affront, France ſent an embaſſador to the yy, 
liament to defire their friendſhip. Cromwell, when advance 
to the protectorate, held, for ſome time, the two crowng g 
France and Spain in ſuſpence, equally flattering both Kin, 
doms with hopes of the friendſhip of England. But it 3. 
peared afterwards, he only intended to amuſe Spain, beige 
reſolved to make an alliance with France, ; 

Spain had given no more aſſiſtance to Charles I. thy 
France. On the contrary, Don Alenzo de Cardenas, th. 
Spaniſh embailador in England, had ſhewn a partiality {4 
the parliament, which was conſidered by Charles as a ſort 9 
declaration againſt him. After the death of Charles I. th; 
king of Spain paid great regard to the parliament, and pay: 
them no juſt cauſe to make war upon him. All that England 
could reproach him with, was his receiving, though very 
coldly, in 1649, lord Cottington, and Mr. Hyde as embaff. 
dors from Charles II. but without entering with them int 
any negotiation, that might create jealouſy in the parliamert, 
The ſole defign of this embaſſy was, to procure ſome mo- 


ney from the Spanith court for the king's ſubſiſtence, in 


which the embafſadors were unſucceſsful. The murder 9 
Aicham, the parliament's envoy at Madrid, by fome Irif, 
and the little zeal ſhewn by the court of Spain to puniſh the 
murderers, might be another cauſe of complaint. But thingy 
of this nature ate liable to ſo many diſcuſſions, that it is dit. 
cult to know, whether it was in the king of Spain's power tg 
give the parliament an entire ſatisfaction. However that be, 
theſe cauſes of complaint did not ſeem of ſufficient weight ty 
breed a war between the two nations. Nevertheleſs, Crom- 
well, now made protector, had no ſooner concluded a peace 
with Holland, than, he reſolved to attack Spain, The 
grounds of this war are not eaſy to be guetfted *, but what 
may be conjectured-is this: Cromwell, as I obſerved, intended 
to be confirmed by a parliament, in his protectoral dignity 
received only from the officers of the army. It concerned 
him therefore ſitſt, to render ſome ſignal ſervice to the ſtate, 
in order to make his uſurpation paſs the more peaceably, 
Secondly, as Spain was then upon the decline, he believed 
perhaps, it would be caſy to make ſome conqueſt upon that 
crown, which might render his protectorate famous, and ſhey 
the Engliſh that it he ſought to advance himſelf, it was in or- 
der to be more ſerviceable to the republic. "Thirdly, it“ 
likely, Mazarin was concerned in this reſolution, in order to 
give a powerful diverſion to Spain. 

However this be, Cromwell on his advancement to tht 
protectorſhip, ſent out two flects, one under the command 
of Blake, to the Mediterranean to chaſtiſe the Algerines, bo 
frequently took Engliſh veſſels, and the other under Yen, 
with thirty thips, and about five thouſand land foldiers cont: 
manded by Venables”. The two laſt commanders had lealec 
orders from Cromwell. which were to be opened at a preix& 
time”, This fleet ſailed from Portſmouth the 27th of D. 
cember, and arrived at Barbadoes the 28th of January, tom 
whence they ſailed again the zoth of March 1655. By 
ſealed orders, the two commanders were to procced to Hi. 
paniola and take St. Domingo the capital of the ide. 
Crom well's inſtructions for this undertaking were ſo pari'cu 
and circumſtantiai, that they ppeared to be drawn by men 
thoroughly acquainted with the country *. At the approztt 
of the Engliſh fleet the Spaniards abandoned St. Dotuſgs 
But Venables, inſtead of landing his troops”, according © 
his inſtructions, within a mile of the place, diſembarked tach 
at a much greater diſtance? . This gave the inhabitants d 
to come to themſelves, return to the town, and put m 
poſture of defence. The Engliſh, when they approzche 
Domingo, were ſo fatigued, by a long march, by ttt es 
ceſſive heat, by hunger and thirſt, that they were cat 


8 > Ci aw 10 0 * 
was to rob the church of Loretto, which occaſioned a fortitication , 
. , R K Y y Ge 
drawn round it; others. talked of Rome ittelf ; others of C464 
Burnet, p. 75. 1 
X om! 


"Tis faid Thomas Gage, who had been a prieſt, 411d was come from: | 
Well-Indies, engaged him in this detign, by giving him an account 5 5 
weaknets as well as riches of the Spaniards in thole parts. Burnet, Þ: 
Whitelock, p. 621. ; V : 2 

y Venables had in all, reckoning the forces he took up at Barbadoes 0 
nine thoutand men; with a tr: op of horſe, Clarendon, Tom. III. p.“. 

+ Ten leagues more weſtward, Whitelock, p. 627. Tius 
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dulſed, and forced to retire to their ſhips, leaving many dead 
azad wounded in the iſland, i ; 
his attempt miſcarrying, the Engliſh fleet ſailed to Jamaica, 
and ſeized-the iſland with little oppoſition. Some troops were 
[oft there, which were afterwards re- inforced by Cromwell, 
in order to preſerve this conqueſt, where the Engliſh have 
ice cltabliſhed a rich colony. Venables was ſent to the 
Tower on his return to London, but ſoon diſcharged. The 
war being ſufficiently declared by this attempt which the 
Spaniards had no cauſe to expect, the king of Spain ordered 
he effects of the Engliſh merchants in all his dominions to be 
Mzed, which was a very confiderable loſs to them. Nor did 
the miſchief ſtop there; for by this war ſo unjuſtly under- 
taken, the Engliſh forfeited the Spanith trade, which trans- 
ferred to the Dutch, helped them to repair the loſſes ſuſtained 
in the laſt war. 

The war with Spain was ſoon followed by a peace with 
France, proclaimed at London the 243d of. October. This peace 
was eaſily made, ſince France was willing to forget the injury 
received from the Englith in 16352. The point was only to 
renew the ancient treaties, to which there was no obſtacle, 
aſter Cromwell's declaration againſt Spain“. 

Beſides the inſurrections and conſpiracies from the cava- 
lers and preſbyterians, Cromwell was allo in danger from the 
malecontents of his own party, who had effectually ſerved 
bim, without Knowing what were his deſigns, but who were 
extremely provoked at their having been tools to his Private 
ambition. The republicans were incenſed agiinſt him. The 
republican government was as much their idol as the covenant 
was that of the preſbyterians. So Cromwell by being 1nvelle 
with the protectorſhip, had offended them no leſs than the 
cavaliers and preſbyterians. It was not eaſy to curb three 
parties, which, if they could have reſolved to unite, would 
have been ſtrong enough to ruin him. But he knew 
ſach an union was very difficult, and yet it was not impol- 
ible, that particular men of each party, whether -openly 
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Nay very likely, if he had been obliged to afſemble the dif- 


peried army, and the officers could have communicated 
their thoughts to one another, they would not have entirely 


obeyed hm. As to the royalifts, he never wanted pre- 
tences to perſecute them, which not only pleated the other 
rties, but was agreeable to their interéſts. As for the 


yterians, as they were equally enemies of the cavaliers 
and independents, in keeping them low, he obliged theſe 
tuo parties, who knew it the preſbyterians ſhould again be 
ſuperior, they would treat them no better than Cromwell. 
But the rigid republicans were his molt dreaded encmies, 
becauſe he had no pretence againſt them. They had the 


more caule to complain, and ſpeak treely, as Cromwell! 
1 , 5 
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«ting for the public, and brought them to labour for his 

own private advancement. So, to hold all theſe parties in 

ſubjection, he divided England into eleven diſtricts, and eſta— 

blined in each, officers, whom he called maor-gencrals, 

with an almoſt abſolute power, tha they might be always 
] 
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ready to prevent or diſperſe inſurrections. In this eftabl.th- 
ment his principal view was to awe the republicans, though 
the pretence was to curb the cavalicrs. Theſe major-ge— 
netals became true tyrants, and ſo oppreſſed the people, that 
Cromwell at laſt was forced to reduce their power within 
much narrower boundss. 

; Though Cromwell's ambition inclined him to ſupport by 
force the dignity conferred on him, he faw the ridiculouſ- 
bels of exerciſing an authority given by men who had no 
ul power to beſtow it. He caſily perceived it to be a 
fertile ſource of plots and conſpiracies againſt his perſon and 
zovernment. There was no law by which he could puniſh 
tne conſpirators, ſince his dignity, far from having any folic 
Wundation, was a mere uſurpation. On ſuch occaſions 
merckore it was neceffary to uſe a tyrannical power, and 
Ich violences might produce in the end very ill effects. 
0 remedy this inconvenience, he had called a free Parlia— 


A : This confederacy was dearly purchaſed on the part of England, for by 
"Wir balance of the two crowns of France and Spain was dettroyed, and 
TOR Aion Lad for the future grentneis of the French, to the unſpeakable 
— of all Europe in general, and of the Enghth nation in particular, 
Me _— it had been hitherto accounted to maintain that an; a8 
iis treat Wo be, Ludlow, Lom. II. P. 5 59.— It is very remarkable, hit m 
5 Prane? tomwell would not allow the French king to call himicl! king 
tech, of f ut of the French ; when he himſelf aſſumed the title of pro- 

gland and France. And, what is more, in the inſtrument ot the 


»Cromwell's name was put before the French king's, Welwood, 
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being their head, had made uſe of them, under colour of 
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ment in expectation of having his authority confirmed, but 
was diſappointed. He reſolved there{ore, inſtead of a free 
Parliament, to call one, on which he might depend, and to 
ule their authority to eſtabliſh his own, 

The parliament, according to the natural meaning of 
the word, 1s the repreſentative of the nation, whoſe deci 
ſions and laws are looked upon as conformable to the ſenti— 
ments of the people in general. The extreme reſpect, ve- 
neration, and attachment which the Engliſh have for the 
parſiament, are therefore not to be thought ſtrange, ſince 
in lupporting its privileges, they maintain their own liberty, 
But this tuppoſes a parkament agreeable to the conſtitution, 
compoled ot king, lords, and co: mons, with an entire free- 
dom in the elections. A parliameut thus compoſed may 
truly be called the nation's repreſentative,” It is unnecef.. 
ſary here to obſerve, that artifices, intrigues and cabals have 
ſometimes altered this happy conſtitution. The frequent 
inſtances which have occurred in this hiſtory, render it un— 
queſtionable. We have ſeen parliaments regardleſs of their 
country's good, and devoted entirely to the will of the prince. 
By others, kings have been depoſed, and their loyereigns 
a. Prived Of their molt lautul Frerogat S, But without be- 
ing obliged to look fo far back, it needs only be confidered, 
nat paticd in the late reign, particularly fince December 
10409. A paihatnent reduced by force and violence to lefs 
than a hundred members, br. upht the ſovercign to the 
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tague, their admirals, falling in with eight Spaniſh ſhips, 
returning from the Weſt-Indies richly laden, took two, 
and ſtranded ſome others. This action was performed near 
Cadiz, where the Engliſh admirals had long expected that 
fleet. Cromwell ordered the two prizes to be brought to 
Portſmouth, and the money and goods to be conveyed in 
waggons, in a ſort of triumph to London. 

(16 56-7] In January, a conſpiracy againſt his perſon, was 
diſcovered by Cromwell, by one Sindercomb, diſcharged 
out of his guards. This man being convicted, and con- 
demned to die, was found dead in priton, the day on which 
he was to be executed®, 

[1657] About two months after, ſome anabaptiſts were diſ- 
covered, who had projected to kill Cromwell. Major-General 
Harriſon, vice-admiral Lawſon, colonel Rich, major Dan- 
vers, and ſome others, all anabaptiſts, on ſuſpicion of being 
concerned in the conſpiracy, were put under an arreſt. 

Since Blake and Montague had taken the two prizes, 
they had continued cruizing off Cadiz, in expectation of the 
Spaniſh fleet returning from Peru. As this fleet did not 
appear, though it ſhould now have been arrived, Blake had 
notice, it was rctired to Teneriff, one of the Canaries, till 
the Englith fleet ſhould be failed from Cadiz. Whereupon, 
he ſtood for the Canaries, the beginning of April, and found 
there the Spanith fleet confiſting of fix galleons richly laden, 
and ten other ſhips of leſs burthen., The commander of this 
fleet had anchored in the bay of Santa Cruz, and taken all 
imaginable care to ſecure himſelf againſt an attack, The 
ten ſmaller ſhips were moored cloſe to the land, and de- 
tended by two forts well mounted with guns, and ſeveral 
batteries erected on the ſhore. But the gallcons drawing 
more water, could not come ſo near the land, but lay far- 
ther off, with their broadfides towards the fea, Blake 
ſeeing no pallibility of approaching the ten ſhips, reſolved, 
notwithſtanding the raſhneſs of the undertaking, to attack 
the galleons. Accordingly, with a fair wind, he approached 
the gallcons, received their fire and boarded them, The 
particulars of this engagement are very confuſedly related by 
the hiſtorians. Thus much, however, is certain, that Blake, 
after an obſtinate fight, poſſeſſed himſelf of the galleons, and 
as the wind, which had brought him into the bay, would 
not ſerve to carry them out, ſet them on fire. Immedi- 
ately after, a land breeze arifing, put him ſafe to ſea again. 
The Spaniards on this occaſion ſuſtained a very great lols, 
in ſhips, money, men, and merchandize: but the Engliſh 
acquired nothing but glory. Blake dying in his return to 
England, was pompoufly buried by Cromwell, in Henry the 
VIIch's chapel, among the monuments of the kings ©. 

The parliament, which met the 17th of September, con- 
tinued their ſeſſion without interruption, being employed in 
the moſt important affair that could ever come under their 
conſideration. Whether Cromwell had now 
project of his higher advancement, or the diſpoſition of the 
houſe in his favour, infpired him with the thought, he ſud- 
denly became more popular than ever. He carefled all 
parties alike- The preſbyterians were told, he was not 
tar from their ſentiments ; the nobility met with great re- 
ſpect from him; and he appeared leſs incenſed againſt the 
king's party. At laſt, after his friends and creatures had 
been long labouring to diſpoſe men in his favour, Mr. Pack 
a member of parliament, and one of the city aldermen, pro- 
polec, in direct terms, that he might be inveſted with the 
title of king. This propoſition was immediately ſeconded 
by a great many members *, and it was even obſerved, that 
his known enemies very readily gave their conſent to it. 
Theſe imagined, there was no better way to ruin him, and 
excite plots againſt his life, But for the ſame reaſon, his 
principal friends oppoſed it with all their power, It is, 
nevertheleſs, very probable, he was privy to this propoſal, 
though he thought not fit to tell it to Deſborough his bro- 
ther-in-law, or Fleetwood his ſon-in-law, from whom it 
met with the greateſt oppoſition. This contraſt, between 
Cromwell's friends, held thoſe in ſuſpence, who only in- 
tended to make their court to him, and cauſed them to be 


© He was tried at the upper-bench-bar. The court declared, “ that by 
the common law, to compals or imagine the death of the chief magiſtrate, 
by what name ſocver he was called, whether lord protector, or otherwile, 
is high treaton, and that the ſtatute 25 Edward III. was only declaratory 
of the common law,” Whitelock, p. 655. 

* He was (lays Whitelock) a man of much gallantry and ſincerity as 
any of his time, anc as tucceisful, 

© Particularly by Charles Boyle lord Broghill, chief juſtice Glynn, &c 
Life of Cromwell, p. 363. 

* Whitelock's account is thus: the parliament had been long about the 
ſettling of the nation, and had framed a writing, which they ſtiled the hum- 
ble petition and advice of the parliament of England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
to his highneſs. The tiit bulineis of it was, for the protector to have the 
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irreſolute. Wherefore the propoſal was debated in the 
two days ſucceſſively, In all appearance, the irreſolute 
informed, in this interval, what they were to do, 
ever that be, it was at laſt carried by a majority of ygic.. 
that the crown ſhould be offered to Cromwell. Purſy... 
to this reſolution, the houſe immediately appointed a con. 
mittee, to acquaint his highneſs with what had been reſolyeg 
for the public good. He ſeemed ſurprized at the offer and 
told the committee, he thought it very ſtrange, the Par 
liament ſhould entertain ſuch a deſign : That he did not be. 
lieve it proper for them to offer, nor would his conſcicne 
give him leave to accept it. The committee expecting the 
anſwer, replied, they did not queſtion but he would grant 
their defire, when he ſhould be informed of the reaſons which 
had induced the parliament to take this reſolution, and Which 
they beſought him only to hear. Whereupon, he appointed 
day to hear what they had to ſay to himf. 

The committee ®, on the day appointed, entertained him 
with long diſcourſes, concerning the reaſons on which +. 
parliament founded their requeſt, of which the prin in 
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were: „ that the people of England had for many ages bes 
accuſtomed to the government of kings : that in changing 
this government, there had neceſſarily been an abolition o 
many laws, cuſtoms, and formalities, and an eſtabliſhment of 
others, which would never be endured by the people on ac. 
count of their novelty : that according to the laws of Ege. 
land, there could be no ſecurity to any act concerning the 90: 
vernment, without the intervention and authority of a king; 
that hitherto thoſe concerned in the war, and the late chanoes. 
could not be ſafe, but would remain liable to dangerous inavi. 
fitions, agreeable to the laws of the land : that the daily con- 
ſpiracies againſt the preſent government, clearly ſhewed, the 
people were inclined to a king, nor would be ſatisfied withe: 
one: ina word, that the kingdom would never be in Peace 
till things were brought back to their antient channel. Thi 
it was very true, the royal family had been rejected on account 
of their tyrannies ; but this was no objection to the choice gf 
a king of another family, nor could any kingdom be pro. 
duced, where the like had not happened, as well as in Eng. 
land.” 

Theſe fame reaſons had been alleged in the debates in the 
houſe, and were anſwered by the republicans to this effect: 
* that an oath had been taken to be faithful to the commor- 
wealth without a king; and to make a new king, was retuiy- 
ing to Egypt. Where was the neceſſity of recurring to kings, 
fince it was agreed, they invaded the rights of the ſubiect! 
that it was advantageous that all the ſubjects ſhould be equally 
liable to be called to an account, that they might be more 
united amongſt themſelves. That if a king was at laſt necel- 
ſary, they would chuſe rather to have the true heir to the 
crown.” Cromwell was not unacquainted with the reaſons 
alleged on both ſides in the houſe, and therefore to ſhew, he 
would neither accept nor refuſe the offer without deliberation, 
he appointed the 8th of May for his final anſwer. 

It is pretended, that in this interval, he was in the utml 
diſtraction, not knowing what to determine. His ambition 
prompted him to accept the offered crown, the whole intrigi: 
probably being directed by himſelf. But the diſpoſition dt 
his relations and principal friends made him tremble. Fer 
how could he promiſe himſelf allegiance from ſtrangers, whe 
he ſaw his own moſt intimate friends determined to ab1ndo1 
him? Nay, it is ſaid, ſome of them threatened to kill h, 
and that he was informed of a plot to aſſaſũnate him, the. 
ment he accepted the crown. The very day he was to gie 
his anſwer, Deſborough and Fleetwood, walking with him 
St. James's Park, told him, if he accepted the crown, 113 
could ſerve him no longer. He was diſcouraged by all the: 
things, at the very inſtant the crown was going to be place 
on his head, His anſwer therefore to the committee wi, 
that he could not accept the government under the title ct“ 
king *. Whether this refuſal was for or againſt his intereſt, 
a problem that admits of great diſpute. For my part, 1" 
lieve, that being ſo able a politician, he did not think te 
advantages equal to the inconyenicnces, of accepting thecroh, 

' 

title of king. This petition and advice was preſented to his hizhne!s by tie 
houſe, and he defired that a committce might be anointed to contet Vo 
him about it: which was named, and M hitelock onc uf the committee " 
made chairman. When the committee attended his highneſs, U hiteloc 
RY 1 Le the e king, giving reaſons why he ſhould ay” 

> e Protector ur 11s reaſons againſt it, and White c replied. 3» 
who debate is in * Whitelock 2 vos.” ee 

Ot this committee Whitelock was chairman, and the chief ſpeakers vet 
the Lord Broghill, Mr. St. John, Glyan, Fiennes, Litle, Leathal, vl 
Charles M olſey, Sir Richard Onſlow, and Colonel Jones. Life of Ci 
well, p. 364. 

b Though a crown was actually made, and brought to Whitehall. Ie" 
wood, p. 100. 'T Qt 
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5 Nevertheleſs, to reward in ſome meaſure ſo great a mode- 
Ion, the parliament confirmed his dignity of protector, 
eh more power than was annexed to it by the council of 
Beers This was done by a ſolemn inſtrument, called the 
Jom ble petition and advice, the parliament thereby ſhowing 
as not a law tO be impolcd on him but an advice, which 
5 ſubmitte d to his judgment and difcretion, with freedom to 
Eco! or refuſe it, as he ſhould think proper, The ſubſtance 
. i br 
« That his highneſs Oliv er Cromwell ſhould, under the 
dne of protector, be pleated to execute the office of chief 
Npigiſtrate, over England, Scotland and Ireland, and the 


* 


territories and the dominions thereunto belonging, and to 
wern according tO all things in that petition and ad vice. 
Aid alſo that he would in his life time appoint the perſon 
that ſhould ſucceed him in the government : that he would 
eil a parliament conſiſting of two houſes once in a year k, at 
fcthelt : that thoſe perfons who are legally choſen by a free 
Ilection of the people to ſerve in parliament, may not be ex- 
duded from doing their duties, but by conſent of that houſe 
bereof they are members: that none but thoſe under the 
dualifications therein mentioned, ſhould be capable to ſerve 
15 members in parliament : that the power of the other houſe 
B- limited as therein is preſcribed : that the laws and ſtatutes 
of the land be obſerved and kept; no laws altered, ſuſpended, 
drogatcd, or repealed, but by new Jaws made by act of par- 
| ſament: that the yearly ſum of a million of pounds ſterling 
de ſettled for the maintenance of the navy and army; and 
three hundred thouſand pounds for the ſupport of the govern- 
ent; befides other temporary ſupplics as the commons in 
-iament ſhall ſee the neceſſities of the nation to require: 
Er the number of the protector's council ſhall not exceed 
dne and twenty, whereof ſeven ſhall be a quorum!. The 
chief officers of the ſtate, as chancellors, Keepers of the great 
ſeal, &c. to be approved by parhament: that his highneſs 
Would encourage a godly miniſtry in theſe nations; and that 
Euch as do revile and diſturb them in the worſhip of God, 
may be puniſhed according to law; and where Jaws are de— 
five, new ones to be made: that the proteſtant chriſtian 
religion, as it is contained in the Old and New Teſtament, 
be alerted and held forth for the publick profeſſion of theſe 
Enations, and no other; and that a confeſſion of faith be agreed 
Eupon, recommended to the people of theſe nations; and none 
to be permitted, by words, or writing, to revile or reproach 
the ſaid confeſſion of faith.” 
The general terms in which the three laſt articles concern- 
ing religion are expreſſed, plainly ſnew, that the intention of 
the parliament, or rather of Cromwell who directed them, 
vas, to oblige equally the preſbyterians and independents. 
The firſt, by ſupporting the miniſtry, upon tae preſent eſta— 
Ebiiſkment, and the others, by introducing into religion, a 
Flatitude which left every man free to believe and practiſe as 
ke pleaſed, and both parties, by equally flattering them with 
a confeſſion of faith, in which each party ſhould find their 
account, The epiſcopalians alone could not expect any ad- 
vantage. 
Cromwell having folemnly ſworn the punctual obſetva— 
von of theſe articles, appointed the 26th of June for the day 
ok 115 inauguration, which was performed with great pomp m. 
He was, doubtleſs, of opinion, that this ſecond inauguration 
\45 nccettary to ſupply the defects of the firſt, which had 
zen made without any lawful authority. This done, the 
D adjourned to the 20th of January 1657-8. 
| vince the renewal of the antient treaties between France and 
gland, another negotiation was begun for a league offenſive 
um defenſive againſt Spain, This negotiatian fet on loot by 
c emvatiador of France in 1656, at London, was concluded 


oo | 


if 


I 2 uis the 13th of March 1657, by a treaty of league, im- 
ung, that Cromwell ſhould. join fix thouſand men with 


: = reader may ſce it at large in Whitctock's Mem. p. 657. 
Duce in three years, or oftener. Ibid, 
5 Thus exprethon is taken from the clauic inſerted in moſt commiſſions, in 
I ater the number of commitſionets is fixed, the king appoints lome 
WT perſons amongſt them, who are to be preſent to give a validity to 
gone in virtue of the commiſſion, and this he does by laying, a quorum 
at - nero volumus, &c. Rapin. | io : 
e ace being prepared at che upper end of Weſtminſter-hall, in the 
, n was ſet a rich cloth of Nate, with a chair of fate under it, upon an 
"7p mo ſteps. Before it a table and chair for the ſpeaker, and on each 
= the hail covered ſeats one over another, for the members. About 
| 0 ock his highneſs came, the earl of Warwick carrying the {word before 
ND g. the only nobleman that was preſent at that ſolemnity, lays 
{ ond, Iii h II. P. 592.) and the lord mayo! of London, with the 3 
ub WE. pc itanding under the cloth of ſtate, the 8 eee 
| beaker” 7 purple velvet lined with ermines, which ur T. Wide rington 
W rs, alited by Whitclock, put upon him. Then he delivered to 
wiv... de richly guilt and boſſed; after that he gift ou his ſword, and 
$ hands the {cepter of maſſy gold, and then made a ſpeech 


"ed into hi 
. ave him the oath. Alter this, the people gave ſeveral ſhouts, 
r 123, 
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the French army; that Mardyke and Dunkirk ſhould be 
beſieged, and when taken, delivered to the Engliſh, 

King Charles being informed of this negotiation, ſent a 
trulty meilenger to archduke Leopold, ſtill governor of the 
Low Countries, to offer a league with Spain. The king's 
dehgn was to give himſelf ſome reputation by a league with 
that crown ; and, befides, he wiſhed to refide in the Low 
Countries in order to be nearer England, in cafe his preſence 
th re ſhould be neceſſary. The archduke accepted the pro- 
polal, believing, it the king of England was attached to 
Spain, he would have credit enough to draw the Iriſh forces 
from the French, into the Spanith ſervice, This was all 
the advantage Spain could expect from a junction with a 
prince, who had properly nothing to offer. Beſides he was 
to be ſubfiſlted, when he ſhould be deferted by France. 
However this be, the king and the archduke concluded a 
treaty, by which the King's refidence at Bruges was only to 
be connived at by Spain, which was little able to maintain 
him according to his dignity. Spain was moreover to turnith 
him with fix thouſand men, as ſoon as he ſhould be pofletled 
of ſome good port in England. The king, ſatisfied with 
theſe conditions, becaute he had nothing to offer to procure 
better, ſigned the treaty which was ratified by the King of 
Spain. With the ratification, Philip fſettl-d upon the king 
a monthly penſion of fix thouſand guilders, and another of 
three thouſand upon the duke of Gloceſter, who had been 
ſent for out of France by his brother the king, where his 
mother was periuading him to change his religion. So, the 
king left Cologne in April 1657, and retired to Bruges, at 
the fame time that archduke Leopold reſigned the povern- 
ment of the Low Countries to Don John of Auttria, natu- 
ral fon of Philip IV. Atterwards the king prevailed with 
the lord Muſkerry, colonel of an Iriſh regiment in the ſer— 
vice of France, to deſert that ſervice, and join the Spaniſh 
army with his regiment. He alſo found means to cauſe 
tour regiments of Engliſh, Scots and Irith, to come in 
ſingle companies, and offer him their fervice. © Thele regi, 
ments, though not in very good order, ſerved in the Spaniſh 
army. 


As toon as the treaty of league between France and Eng- 
d 


* 


land was ſigned, cardinal Mazarin ſignified to the duke of 


York, that he was to retire out of the dominions of France. 
All the Engliſh of the King's party, in the ſervice of France, 
had the ſame orders, and amongſt the rett the lord Digby, 
now become earl of Briſtol upon the death of his father, 
and a convert to the catholic religion. All theſe Englith, 
diſmiſſed from France, retired into the Low Countries, tome 
to their King, and the reſt to Don John of Auſtria, to feek 
employment in his army. 

In conſequence of the league, Cromwell ſent fix thou- 
ſand men of his belt troops into France under the command 
of Reynolds, who had concluded the treaty at Paris in qua— 
lity ot his enibaffador. In this campaign, the French took 
ſcveral places from the Spaniards, and amongſt the reſt 
Mardyke which was delivered to the Engliſh. Reynolds was 
unhappily drowned in his return to England, aud was ſuc- 
ceeded in the command of the Engliſh forces in the ſervice 
of France, by Lockhart a Scotchman and embaiſudor to that 
crown. 

As by the 2d article of the humble petition and advice, 
the protector was every year to ſummon a parliament con- 
fiſting of two houſes, Cromwell reſolved to obferve that ar- 
ticle, which had been inſerted in the inſtrument by his fole 
direction. He therefore choſe a certain number at his own 
pleaſure, to compole the other houſe. Moſt of theſe were 
officers, or other perſons devoted to him, to whom he add- 
ed ſome of the antient peers : but they refuſed to take their 
ſcats with theſe men“. This choice being made, he iſſued 
out writs for their meeting in parliament, in a leparate 


and the trumpets ſounded; the protector fat in the chair of ſtate, holding 
the ſcepter in his hand; on his right tide fat the embaſſador of France, on 
the leit the embatlador of the United Provinces ; near him ft-0d his fon 
Richard, Fleetwood 1014 deputy of Ireland, Clay pole maſter of the horſe, 
the council and others of ſtate, The earl of Warwick held the ſword on the 
right, and the lord mayor the city ſword on the lett fide of the chair. Near 
the carl of Warwick Rood viſcount Lilo, general Montague, and White— 
lock, each of them with a drawn iword in their hands. Ther the trumpets 
ſounded, and a herald proczumed his highnets's title, and proclamation was 
ma ſe to the people, crying, God lave the protector, The ceiemonics being 
ended, he wein in {late to Wellnmiter-hall gate, where he took coach, and 
went to the houſe, and paſled jonice bills. Whitelock, p. 662. 

» Some authors, by confounding thele two treaties, the one of the 243d of 
October 1655, and the other of the 3d of March i657, have fallen into tome 
miſtakes. Rapin. See Collect, of treaties, tom, III. 

Ludlow ſays, none of the ancient nobility, ezceft the lord Eure, fat in 
the other houſe. Ihe earl of Warwick hinntelt, though his graudion had 
married one of Cromwell's daughters, would not be pertuaded to fit with 
colonel Hewſon, and colonel Pride, whereot one had been a thoemaker, aud 
the other a drayman, Mem, torn. II. p. 595. 
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houſe, the 2oth of January 1657-8. His intention was to 
have this houſe conſidered as a houſe of peers, and inveſted 
with the ſame privileges, the peers had formerly enjoyed. He 
durſt not however give it that name, but contented himſelf 
with calling it the other houſe, till a more proper name could 
be given it P. . 

Cromwell, as hath been obſerved, had created himſelf 
many enemies, not only amongſt the royaliſts and preſbyte- 
rians, but even among the independents themſelves. Theſe 
were extremely provoked at his having made uſe of them 
ſor his advancement, under colour of labouring with them 
to eſtabliſh a republican government. The ſequel had ſhewn 
them, that in ſuppreſſing kingly power, he had never in- 
tended to aboliſh the monarchy, ſince under the name of 
protector, he had ſeized the ſupreme power. They there- 
fore looked upon him as the moſt perfidious of men, and 
were not leſs his enemies than the preſbyterians and royaliſts. 
He was ſupported only by the army, filled by himſelf with 
fanatics and enthuſiaſts who 1magined the time was come 
to erect a fifth monarchy, or the reign of Jeſus Chriſt upon 
earth. Cromwell was not ignorant, his enemies had defign- 
ed to deftroy him, on pretence of raiſing him higher, and 
this had made him refuſe the title of king. It was alſo to 
break their meaſures, that he had aſked and obtained a pow - 
er of creEting another houſe, to oppoſe it occaſionally to 
the houſe of commons, where he Knew he had but too ma- 
ny enemies, of which he had cauſe very ſoon to be ſtill more 
ſenſible. 

His enemies having had time to concert their meaſures 
during the adjournment, took another courſe to deſtroy him 
when the paritament re-· aſſembled. As by the IIld article 4 
of the humble petition, and advice it was laid, the members 
legally choſen, thould not be excluded without the conſent 
of their houſe, a motion was made to admit all the elected 
membcrs, who had refuſed to ſign the engagement. This 
motion was ſo ſuddenly received and approved, that Crom- 
well had not time to oppoſe it, and he could have done it fo 
much the leſs, as it was founded on a ſolemn act, which he 
had ſworn to obſerve. By this means above a hundred mem- 
bers, republicans and preſbytcrians, all enemies to the pro- 
tector, were admitted into the houle of commons", From 
that time, the face of affairs began to change, Cromwell's 
enemies having gained the ſuperiority in the very houſe which 
would have made him a king. As they had formed great 
projects againſt him, their firſt care was to hinder the other 
houſe, wholly conſiſting of his creatures, from uſing their 
pretended negative voice to break their meaſures, The au- 
thority therefore of the other houſe was called in queſtion, 
and it was affirmed to be abſurd, that they ſhould have a 
negative voice, ſince the commons, by whom they were 
created, never pretended to make peers of men who had no 
other power than what they voted them. It was added, 
that therefore it was ſaid in the humble petition and advice, 
that the power of the other houle ſhould be limited. Crom- 
well, perceiving to what all this tended, ſent for the parlia- 
ment to Whitchall, and in a ſpeech maintained the autho- 
rity of the other houſe with ſuch vehemence, that the com- 
mons fearing an immediate diſſolution, found it neceſſary to 
acknowledge the other houſe as an eſſential part of the par- 
liament *. 

Notwithſtanding this, the commons took into conſideration 
the humble petition and advice, and many were of opinion, 
it was null and void, becaule it was made when many mem— 
bers were excluded from the parliament, without any lawful 
cauſe. This manifeſtly tended to a revocation of the act, and 
withal of the ſubſequent confirmation of Cromwell's protec- 
Cromwell was too quickſighted not to ſee how 
much it concerned his intereſt, not to ſuffer the parlia- 
ment to fit any longer. Wherefore he came to the other 
houſe and ſending for the commons, ſpoke to them in theſe 
terms: 

I had very comfortable expectations that God would 
make the meeting of the parliament a bleſſing: and the 
Lord be my witneſs, I defire the carrying on the affairs of the 
nation to theſe ends. The bleſſing which I mean, and 
which we ever climbed at, was mercy, truth, righteouſneſs, 
and peace, which I defire may be improved. 

« That which brought me into the capacity I now ſtand 


taorſh! P. 


d The form of the writs was the ſame with thoſe which were uſed to be 
ſent to {ſummon the peers in partment, There were in all ſixty (ſeventy, lays 
Ludlow, tom. II. p. 584.) among whom were divers noblemea, knights and 
gentlemen of antient families, and good eſtates, and ſome colonels and otli- 
cers of the army. This is Whitelock's account, who was one of them, and 
who has given us the names of ati the fixty, Among whom were tour earls, 
two viſcounts, and ſeveral lords, as the reader may fee, p. 605, of White- 
tock's Mem. And here again, there is reaſon to with Rapin had ſcen 
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in, was the petition and advice given me by you, wh, : 
reference to the antient conſtitution, did draw me to ed 
of the place of protector, There is not a man living ,* 
ſay I ſought it; no, not a man, nor woman treadino 15 
Englith ground; but I, contemplating the fad conditio, 
theſe nations, relieved from an inteſtine war unto a fix 
ſeven years peace, I did think the nations happy ther... 
But to be petitioned thercunto, and adviſed by you to un 
take ſuch a government, a burden too heavy for any cee 
and this to be done by the houſe that then had the lei 
capacity, I did look that the ſame men that made the n. 
ſhould make it good unto me: I can ſay in the pre ſence 
God, in compariſon of whom we are but like poor crc, 
ants upon the earth, I would have been glad to have jj. 
under my wood fide, to have kept a flock of ſheey, rab 
than undertook ſuch a government as this is; but under: 4t;,, 
it by the advice and petition of you, I did look that you ;i2 
had offered it unto me ſhould make it goods, — 

1 did tell you, at a conference concerning it, thx | 
would not undertake it, unleſs there might be tome 9. 
perſon that might interpoſe between me and the hows. 
commons, Who then had the power to prevent tun, 
ary and popular fpirits, and it was granted I thould gag 
any other houſe ; and I named it ot men that ſhall ge 
you whereſoever you go, and ſhake hands with you, an 4,1 
you it is not titles, nor lords, nor party, that they va. 
but a chriſtian and an Engliſh intereſt, men of you; | 
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rank and quality, who will not only be a ballanc the 
you, but to themſelves, while you love England and tel. 
gion. 

Having procceded upon theſe terms, and finding (uct 4 
ſpirit as is roo much predominant, every thing being top hich 


of too low, when virtue, honelty, picty and juſtice are omit.Q; 
I thought I had been doing that which was my duty, and 
thought it would have ſatisfied you; but if every thi: 


F g mel 
be too high or too low, you are not to be ſatisficd. 
Again, I would not have accepted of the government 


unleſs I knew there would be a juſt accord betivcen the 
governor and the governed, unlets they would take an oath 
to make good what the parliament's petition and advice ad. 
viſed me unto ; upon that I took one oath, and they took 
another oath upon their part anſwerable to mine; and did 
not every one know upon what condition they ſxoic ? God 
knows, I took it upon condition exprefled in the government: 
and I did think we had been upon a foundation, and upon 
a bottom ; and thereupon I thought myſelf bound to take 
it, and to be adviſed by the two houſes of parliament. We 
ſtanding unſettled till we were arrived at that; the conſcquences 
would neceſſarily have been confuſion, if that had not ben 
ſettled. Vet there are not conſtituted hereditary lords, ror 
hereditary kings; the power conſiſting in the two houſes and 
myſelf, I do not ſay, that the meaning of your oath ws 
to you, that were to go againſt my own principles, to enter 
upon another man's conſcicnce: God will judge between me 
and you: if there had been in you any intention of {-rtleiment, 
you would have ſettled upon this baſis, and have oftcrec vour 
zudgment and opinion. 

“God is my witneſs, I ſpeak it, it is evident to 
world and people living, that a new bufineſs hath been teck 
ing in the army againtt this actual ſettlement by your content: 
I do not ſpeak to theſe gentlemen or lords (pointing to | 
right hand) whatſoever you will call them, I fpeak-no: © 
to them, but to you; you adviſed me to run into this ss 
to be in a capacity by your advice; vet inftead of own! 
thing taken for granted, ſome muſt have I know not a,; 
and you have not only diſjoined yourſelves, but the 99s 
nation, which is in likelihood of running into more cable 
ſion in this fifteen or ſixteen days that you, have ſas then 
it hath been from the riſing of the laſt ſeſſion to $815 62! 
through the intention of deviſing a common-wealth again, 7 
ſome of the people might be the men that might e 4 
and they are endeavouring to engage the army to carry i 
thing; and hath that man been true to this nation, W Holde“, 
he be, eſpecially that hath taken an oath, thus to peevirico 
Theſe defigns have been upon the army, to break and | 
us : I ſpeak this in the prelence of ſome of the army, '** 
theſe things have not been according to God, nor accoldg 
to truth (pretend what you will). Theſe things tend 4 4, 
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Whitelock's Memorials, 
* Rapin {ays the IVth. See the petition in Whitelock, p. 057 , _. 
Among whom particularly. were, tir Harry Vane, Hallerig, add + 

others of great ciedit and intereſt, 85 
* Among the acts paſſed in this parliament was one for p!eV* 

multiplicity of buildings in and about London, and within ten nue 

\Whitclock, p. 662. | 
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* elſe, but the playing the king of Scots his game, if 1 
© call him; and I think mylelf bound before God, to 
. I mean to prevent it. That which I told you in the 
bquetting-bouſc was true, chat there were preparations of 
Force tO invade us; God is my witneſs it bath bec n conſirmed 
do me ſince within a day, that the king of Scots hath an army 
it the water fide ready to be ſhipped tor England. I have it 
from thoſe who bave been eye-witnefles of it. Aud while it 
is doing, there are endeavours from ſom? Who are not far 
from this place, to ſtir vp the people ot this town into a 
tumulting: What if I ſaid into a rebellion ? and I nope I thall 
make it appear to be no better, if God affiſt me; it hath 
been not only your endeavour to pervert the army, while 
vou have been ſitting, and to draw them to ſlate the queſ— 
lion about a common- wealth, but ſome ot vou have been 
litting of perſons by commiſſion from Charles Stewart, to 
join with any inſurrection that may be made: and What is 
like to come upon this (the enemy being ready to invade 
us) but even preſent blood and confuſion ? And it this be 
ſo, as 1 do aſſign to this cauſe your not aſſenting to what 
zou did invite me to by the petition and advice, as that 
which might be the lettlement of the nation, and it this 
be the end of your fitting, and this be your carriages, [ 
think it high time that an end be put to your fitting, and 
| do diſſolve this parliament : and let God judge between 
me and you.” At which many of the commons cricd 
Amen. ; IPs : 
[1658] When the parliament was diflclved, Cromwell ſul- 
peciing, Or perhaps being informed, that Lambert was one 
of the principal authors of the plot formed againſt him, 
„ miſſed him from all his employments*. Fleetwood was 
called from Ireland to ſuccced Lambert in the lieutenant 
genctalſhip, and Henry Cromwell, younger fon of the pro- 
tector, was ſent into Ireland in Fleetwood's room. Since 
Cromwell had been confirmed in the protectorate, he had 
called his eldeſt ſon Richard to court u, and made him chan- 
cellor of the univerfity of Oxford, He had married his ſecond 
daughter to the lord Falconbridge, and his third to Mr. 
Rich, grandſon to the ear] of Warwick. His eldeſt had been 
long ſince married to Mr. Claypole, and a fourth lived un- 
married, if I am not miſtaken, till the reign of William III. . 
Soon after the diſmiſhon of Lambert, Cromwell ſo reduced 
the authority of the mazor-generals, that they had no longer 
the power, as they had before, of oppreſſing the people. 
In all appearance, they were deeply concerned in the plot to 
gan the army, mentioned by Cromwell in his ſpeech to the 
parliament, It is pretended, he meant to make a greater 
reform in his army, and was reſolved to diſmiſs every perſon 
of ſuſpected fidelity. But he had not time to» execute that 
project, 

It was not without reaſon that Cromwell ſpoke of a con- 
ſpiracy forming in England in favour of the king. The 
rovaliſts ever believing, that all who were enemies either of 
Cromwell's perſon or government, were the King's ſecret 
iriends, built upon that foundation to place him on the throne 
by the affiſtance of his greatcſt enemies. This would ap- 
pear incredible, if they had not given frequent. inſtances of 
their prejudice. The project was, as uſual, to raiſe inſur- 
tections in ſeveral parts of the kingdom, in the belief that 
the King's private friends would not loſe the occafion of join- 
ing thoſe who ſhould be in arms. The principal managers of 
this plot were John Mordaunt brother of the carl of Peter— 
borough, fir Henry Slingſby a rich and popular man in the 
county of York, and Dr. Hewet a miniſter of the church of 
England. This plot had been repreſented to the King in fo 
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lucccis. And therefore he had himſelf made ſome prepara- 


k * , n 
1 But however, allowed him two thouſand pounds a year, Ludlow, 
On, II. 


Mes to Mr. Rich, the carl of Warwick's grandſon, were celebrated firſt 
8 he ceremonies then in uſe, but privately afterwards, according 
We TIte3 of the clunch of England, Ibid, Bridget had two hutbands, Ire- 
"IM ad Tieetwood : a Elizabeth (whom Rapin by nuſtake lays lived un- 
ol nn, was wite to Claypole. The lady Falconbridge lived to extreme 
' Ut which Whitelock was one of the commiſſioners; but never fat with 
.. id being againſt his judgment. He was for trying the conſpirators in 
ny courſe of common law; but, ſays he, his highneis was too 
would ove with the new way, which he thought to be more ettectual, and 
„He e more territy the offenders. Mem. p. 673, 
LIE nad been truited by Mr. Mordaunt in the buſineſs of Suſſex, and 
led _ the ſame time with Stapley, He was brought trom the 
wled w. cuſtody, to give in evidence againſt Mr. Mordaunt, but was pre- 
ed with, when he was brought to the hall, to withdraw from his guard, 
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him, and after” the miſcarriage of the deſign, added to the 
Spaniſh army, were intended tor his ſervice. He had more- 
over ſent commiſſions into England, for thoſe who would 
engage in his intereſt. One of theſe commiſſions to raiſe a 
regiment of horſe had been granted to Mr. Stapley, whoſe 
father had been Cromwell's great friend, and one of the king's 
judges. Cromwell, upon ſome intimation, ſent for Stapley, 
and artfully drew from him a confeſſion of whatever he knew, 
and that he had received his commiſſion from Mr. Mordaunt. 
He allo to!d him, the marquis of Ormond had been at Lon- 
don, and ſtaid there three weeks to concert meaſures with the 
conſpirators, and give them his directions; which was true. 
The carl of Clarendon intimates, the marquis had not found 
things in England ripe for the execution of what was in- 
tended, and yet the great number of commiltions ſhew, that 
the court had a better opinion of the undertaking. How- 
ever this be, the marquis had the good fortune to leave Eng- 
land, and return to the king, before Cromwell knew he had 
been there. Immediately after the diffolution of the parlia- 
ment, Mordaunt, Slingſby and Hewet were committed to 
the Tower, and many of their accomplices, were apprehend- 
ed in all parts of the Kingdom. After which, Cromwell 
erected a high court of juſtice * for trial of the criminals, and 
eſpecially ot the three principal. Mr. Mordaunt eſcaped 
death by means of his wife, who bribed ſome of the judges, 
and prevailed with colonc! Mallory ?, one of the two witnelles 
againſt her huſband, to make lis elcape. Sir Henry Slingtby 
and Dr. Hewet were condemned and executed 2. Before the 
ſame court were tried, condemned, hanged, and quartered for 
the fame crime, Aſhton, Stacy, and Battely. Some others 
were condemned, and pardoned by Cromwell, not to multi- 
ply any more the number of his enemies. It is certain he had 
a great many, and that thoſe who had becn molt attached to 
him while he was believed to be in their views, hated him 
mortally, when they found themſelves deceived. 

The earl of Clarendon relates on this occaſion a long ad- 
dreſs to the King, from ſeveral independents, quakers and 
anabaptiſts, brought him by a young gcntleman *, wherein 
they ſuppoſed the death of Cromwell to be near, which 
ſeemed to intimate a deſign to aſſaſſinate him. To this ad- 
dreſs were annexed ſome conditions required of the King, wit! 
which certainly he could not comply. Wherctore he content- 
ed himſelf with returning a general anſwer, that he did not 
intend to perſecute or trouble any for their opinions, if their 
actions were peaceable, and that they might hope for his 
favour, if he received ſervice from them; by which he ſeem— 
ed to encourage them to execute their defign. It is certain, 
theſe men abhorred Cromwell, but depended too much on 
their own ſtrength, and filled their heads with chimerical de- 
ſigns. After all, though their projects mould have tucceed- 
ed, the king would have received no advantage, their prin= 
ciples being ſo oppoſite to bis. Probably, their intention 
was to make uſe of the king to accompliſh their aim, but not 
to place him on the thione in the manner he defired, accords 
ingly this project came to nothing. 

In June, this year, marſhal Turenne, general of the 
French army, beſieged Dunkirk, contrary to the opinion of 
Don John of Auſtria, who expected that he would have 
opened the campaign with the ſiege of Cambray. As this be- 
lief had made him neglect to provide for the defence of Dun- 
kirk, he was forced to hazard a battle to fave that Place, 
which was not in a condition to make a long reſiſtance. 
But this battle proved fatal to the Spaniards, who were en- 
tirely defeated d, and the ſiege was continued by Turenne, 
who made himſelf maſter of Dunkirk the 26thof June. The 
town, in purſuance of the Treaty with England, was fur- 
rendered to Cromwell, who placed a ſtrong garriſon in it, 
and made Lockhart the governor ©, 

Cromwell had for ſome time, appeared more uncaſy and 


and ſlip away in the crowd, Clarendon, tom. III. p. 486. 

z They were both beheaded on Tower-hill, June 8. State Trials, tom. II. 
p. 296. Hcwet's greateſt crime was collecting and ſending money to the 
king, and diſperüng his commitlions. Mrs. Claypole uicd all her intereit 
with her father the protector, to tave the doctor's life, but without ſucceis ; 
which denial ſo afflicted her, that it was reported to he one cauſe of her dcath ;; 
ſhe dving Auguſt 6. Idem. p. 485. Ludlow, tom. II. p. 607. 

+ dexby was not the perton ſent with the addrets (as Rapin ſays by miſtake) 
though he was an agent both tor theie people and the Spaniards, He was an 
illiterate but ſeulihle inan, of no family, and at firit only a common ſoldier in 
CromwelPs troops, The perton that brought the addrets, was, the lord 
Clarendon favs, a young gentleman ot an tunourable extraction. Clareus 
don, tom. III. p. 488, 489. 

b Chictly by means of Lockhart (who had married Cromweli's nicce) and 
his fix thouſind Eugliſi t. Clarendon, ton. III. p. 502. There 
were twelve hundred Spaniards flain, aud two thouland taken ptiſoneis. 
Whitelock, p. 6; 3. 

© The French general had ſecret orders not to deliver that place to the 
Engliſh, But Cromwell had an information of it, though it was known but 
to four peiſons, and rendered that order incftectual, as the reader may 
ee in Welwood, p. 96. 
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Ping elſe, but the play ing the king of Scots his game, if ] 
day ſo call him; and I think mylelf bound before God, to 
go what I mean to prevent it. That which I told you in the 
Ban uetting-houſe was true, that there were preparations of 
Force tO invade us; God is my witneſs it bath been confirmed 
bo me ſince within a day, bat the king of Scots hath an army 
vt the water ſide ready to be ſhipped tor England. I have it 
tom thoſe who have been eye: witneſſes of it. And while it 
, doing, there are endeavours from ſome who are not far 
from this place, to ſtir up the people of this town into a 
tumulting: what if I faid into a rebellion? and I hope I {hall 
make it appear to be no better, if God aſſiſt me; it hath 
been not only your endeavour to pervert the army, while 
ou have been fitting, and to draw them to ſlate the quel- 
tion about a common-wealth, but ſome of vou have been 
liting of perſons by commiſſion from Charles Stewart, to 
join with any inſurrection that may be made : and what 15 
like to come upon this (the enemy being ready to invade 
us) but even preſent blood and confuſion? And if this be 
ſo, as I do alſign to this cauſe your not aſſenting to what 
zou did invite me to by the petition and advice, as that 
which might be the ſettlement of the nation, and if this 
be the end of your fitting, and this. be your carriages, I 
think it bigh time that an end be put to your fitting, and 
1 do diſſolve this parliament : and let God judge between 
me and you.” At which many of the commons cricd 
Amen. 1 4 

[1658] When the parliament was diffolved, Cromwell ſul- 
pecting, Or perhaps being informed, that Lambert was one 
of the. principal authors of the plot formed againſt him, 
( miſſed him from all his employments*. Fleetwood was 
called from Ireland to ſucceed Lambert in the lieutenant 
ecncralſhip, and Henry Cromwell, younger fon of the pro- 
tector, was ſent into Ireland in Fleetwood's room. Since 
Cromwell had been confirmed in the protectorate, he had 
called his eldeſt ſon Richard to court u, and made him chan- 
cellor of the univerſity of Oxford. He had married his ſecond 
daughter to the lord Falconbridge, and his third to Mr. 
Rich, grandſon to the ear] of Warwick. His eldeſt had bee 
long fince married to Mr. Clay pole, and a fourth lived un- 
married, if I am not miſtaken, till the reign of William III. v. 
Soon after the diſmiſſion of Lambert, Cromwell ſo reduced 
the authority of the mazor-generals, that they had no longer 
the power, as they had before, of oppreſſing the people. 
In all appearance, they were deeply concerned in the plot to 
gan the army, mentioned by Cromwell in his ſpeech to the 
parliament, It is pretended, he meant to make a greater 
reform in his army, and was reſolved to diſmiſs every perſon 
of ſuſpected fidelity, But he had not time to» execute that 
project, | 

It was not without reaſon that Cromwell ſpoke of a con- 
ſpiracy forming in England in favour of the king. The 
ropaliſts ever believing, that all Who were enemies either of 
Cromwell's perſon or government, were the King's ſecret 
friends, built upon that foundation to place him on the throne 
by the aſſiſtance of his greateſt enemies. This would ap- 
pear incredible, if they had not given frequent inſtances of 
ther prejudice, The project was, as uſual, to raiſe inſur- 
tections in ſeveral parts of the kingdom, in the belief that 
the King's private friends would not loſe the occaſion of join- 
ag thoſe who ſhould be in arms. The principal managers of 
s plot were John Mordaunt brother of the earl of Peter— 
rough, fir Henry Slingſby a. rich and popular man in the 
county of York, and Dr. Hewet a miniſter of the church of 
England, This plot had been repreſented to the king in ſo 
advantageous a manner, by reaſon of the general diſcontent 
under the preſent government, that he conceived hopes of 
ſucceſs, And therefore he had himſelf made ſome prepara- 
uons in the Low Countries, and the four regiments raiſed by 
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lie had til this time lived privately at Hurſly in Hampſhire, upon the 
Ne, Drought him by his wife, who was Dorothy, eldeſt daughter of 
«Card Major, eq. Clarendon, Tom. III. p. 409. ; 

| Une marriages of his daughters; Mary to the lord Falconbridge, and 
"Tances to Mr. Rich, the-earl of Warrwick's erandion, were celebrated firſt 
cor chng to the ceremonies then in uſe, but privately aſterwards, according 
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them ers, Whirclock was one of the commiſlioners; but never ſat with 
tue 00 "og againſt his judgment. He was for trying the conſpirators in 
much in uy courle of common law; but, fas he, his highnels was too 
would the g e V th the new way, which he thought to be more eflectual, and 
f He hop ng the oftenders, Mem. p. 073, _ 
Wprchengs cen truſted by Mr. Mordaunt in the buſineſs of Suſſex, and 
:v4nded about the fame time with Stapley. He was brought flom the 
y, to give in evidence againſt Mr, Mordaunt, but was pre- 
hen he was brought to the hall, to withdraw from his guard, 
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him, and after the miſcarriage of the defign, added to the 
Spaniſh army, were intended tor his ſervice. He had more- 
over ſent commiſſions into England, for thoſe who would 
engage in his intereſt. One of theſe commiſſions to raiſe a 
regiment of horſe had been granted to Mr. Stapley, whoſe 
father had been Cromwell's great friend, and one of the king's 
judges. Cromwell, upon ſome intimation, ſent for Stapley, 
and artfully drew from him a confeſſion of whatever he knew, 
and that he had received his commiſſion from Mr. Mordaunt. 
He allo told him, the marquis of Ormond had been at Lon- 
don, and ſtaid there three weeks to concert meaſures with the 
conſpirators, and give them his directions; which was true. 
The carl of Clarendon intimates, the marquis had not found 
things in England ripe for the execution of what was in- 
tended, and yet the great number of commiſſions ſhew, that 
the court had a better opinion of the undertaking. How- 
ever this be, the marquis had the good fortune to leave Eng- 
land, and return to the king, before Cromwell knew he had 
been there. Immediately after the diſſolution of the parlia- 
ment, Mordaunt, Slingfby and Hewet were committed to 
the Tower, and many of their accomplices, were apprehepd— 
ed in all parts of the bingdom. After which, Cromwell 
erected a high court of juſtice * for trial of the criminals, and 
eſpecially ot the three principal. Mr. Mordaunt eſcaped 
death by means of his wife, who bribed ſome of the judges, 
and prevailed with colonel Mallory ?, one of the two witnelles 
againſt her huſband, to make his elcape, Sir Henry Slingtby 
and Dr. Hewet were condemned and executed 2. Before the 
lame court were tried, condemned, hanged, and quartered for 
the fame crime, Aſhton, Stacy, and Battely. Some others 
were condemned, and pardoned by Cromwell, not to molti— 
ply any more the number of his enemies. It is certain he had 
a great many, and that thoſe who had becn molt attached to 
him while he was believed to be in their views, hated him 
mortally, when they found theinſelves deceived. 

The earl of Clarendon relates on this occaſion a long ad- 
dreſs to the king, from ſeveral independents, quakers and 
anabaptiſts, brought him by a young gcatleman *, wherein 
they ſuppoſed the death of Cromwell to be near, which 
ſeemed to intimate a deſign to aſſaſſinate him. To this ad- 
dreſs were annexed ſome conditions required of the king, with 
which certainly he could not comply. Wheretore he content- 
ed himſelf with returning a general anſwer, that he did not 
intend to perſecute or trouble any for their opinions, if their 
actions were peaceable, and that they might hope tor his 
favour, if he received ſervice from. them; by which he ſeem— 
ed to encourage them to execute their deſign. It is certain, 
theſe men abhorred Cromwell, but depended too much on 
their own ſtrength, and filled their heads with chimerical de- 
ſigns, After all, though their projects thould have ſucceed— 
ed, the king would have received no advantage, their prin— 
ciples being ſo oppoſite to his. Probably, their intention 
was to make uſe of the king to accompliſh their aim, but not 
to place him on the thione in the manner he defired, accord- 
ingly this project came to nothing. 

In June, this year, marſhal Turenne, general of the 
French army, beſieged Dunkirk, contrary to the opinion of 
Don John of Auſtria, who expected that he would have 
opened the campaign with the ſiege of Cambray. As this be- 
lief had made him neglect to provide for the defence ot Dun- 
kirk, he was forced to hazard a battle to fave that place, 
which was not in a condition to make a long reſiſtance. 
Zzut this battle proved fatal to the Spaniards, who were en- 
tirely defeated d, and the ſiege was continued by Turenne, 
who made himſelf maſter of Dunkirk the 26thof June. The 
town, in purſuance of the Treaty with England, was ſur— 
rendered to Croinwell, who placed a ſtrong garriſon in it, 
and made Lockhart the governor ©, 

Cromwell had for ſome time, appeared more uncaſy and 


and flip away in the crowd, Clarendon, tom. III. p. 486. 

z They were both beheaded on "Tower-inll, June 8. State Trials, tom, IT, 
p. 296, Hewet's greateſt crime was collecting and ſending money to the 
king, and difperting his commiltions. Mrs. Claypole utcd all her intereſt 
with her father the protector, to tave the doctor's life, but without ſuccels ; 
which denial ſo a{flicted her, that it was reported to be one cauſe of her death; 
the dying Auguſt 6, Idem. p. 485. Ludlow, tom. II. p. 607. 

* Sexby was not the perſon lent with the addrefs (as Rapin ſays by miſtake) 
though he was an agent both for theie people and the Spaniards, He was an 
illiterate but ſenfible man, of no family, and at firit only a common ſoldier in 
Cromwell's troops. The perton that brought the addrets, was, the lord 
Clarendon ſays, u young gentleman ot an honourable extraction. Clarens 
don, tom. III. p. 488, 489. 

» Chietly by means of Lockhart (who had married Cromwel!'s nicce) and 
his fix thouſind Eugltſh 160t, Clarendon, tom. III. p. 502. 
were twelve hundred Spaniards flain, and two thouland taken prifoncts. 
Whitelock, p. 67 3. 

© The French general had ſecret orders not to deliver that place to the 
Engliſh, But Cromwell had an information of it, though it was known but 
to tour perſons, and rendered that order inetfectual, as the reader may 
ſee in Welwood, p. 56. 
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fearful than ever. This is not very ſtrange, ſince he had in- 
formations from divers parts, of a deſign to aſſaſſinate him, 
by ſome of his former moſt zealous adherents. This cauſed 
him to uſe new precautions, as not to lie two nights together 
in the ſame chamber, nor appear in public without a ſtrong 
guard. But all theſe precautions to avoid a violent, could 
not ſecure him from a natural death. In Avguſt, this year, 
he was ſeizcd with a fever at Hampton- court, which at firſt 
had no dangerous ſymptoms, but his diſtemper daily increaſ- 
ing, he was removed to Whitehall, where, after nominating 
his eldeſt fon Richard for his ſucceſſor, he expired in the both 
year of his age, on the 3d of September, on which day he 
had gained the two great battles, of Dutibar in 1650, and of 
Worceſter in 1651 ©. 

Cromwell's family was originally of Glamorganſhire in 
Wales, and called Williams, one of which marrying a ſiſter 
of Cromwell, vicar-general in the reign of Henry VIII. aſ- 
ſumed the name of Cromwell, and tranſmitted it to his pol- 
terity. Oliver Cromwell was born at Huntington, April 25, 
1599. His education had nothing extraordinary ©. nor is it 
known how he ſpent his time before he arrived at the age of 
thirty-five years, when he began ſeri »uſly to reform his man- 
vers and lead a very regular life, without indulging himſelf 
in any indecent or ill action. Probably he then, if not ſoon- 
er, engaged in the preſbyterian party. The reputation he 
had acquired of an honeſt man and good chriſtian, and 
doubtlets his principles concerning the government, were the 
cauſe of his being returned for the town of Crambridge, to the 
parliament which met the 3d of November 16405, He fat 
two years without being diſtinguiſhed, not having a genius 
for ſpeaking to place him upon a level with ſome of the 
members of that parliament. His delivery was ungraceful, 
and his ſpeeches prolix and confuſed, It was, probably, in 
theſe two years that he was gained by the independents, and 
liſted in their party, though concealed under the name of 
rigid preſbytetiuns. Agreeable to the views and intereſts of 
that party, Cromwell affected an extraordinary zeal for preſ- 
bytcrianiſm, and the liberty of the nation againſt the uſurpa- 
tions of the court, in which he followed the directions of 
the then leading members of the houſe, So, when the c1- 
vil war began in 1642, he had a poſt in the army, as a man 
entirely devoted to the houſe of commons, of which he was 
a member. le was at firſt a major of horſe, and though he 
was two and forty years old before he had drawn a ſword, he 
was ſo diſtinguiſhed by his valour in that office, that he had 
ſoon after a regiment given him. There was not in the ar- 
my an othcer that faced danger with more intrepidity, or 
that more ardently fought occaſions to ſignalize himſelf. 
His reputation increaſed to ſuch a degree, that he became 
major- general, then lieutenant- general under Fairfax, and 
ar laſt his ſucceſſor. His great talents for war gave him 
occaſion to ſhew that he had no leſs genius for civil affairs. 
He entered into the deepeſt deſigns of his party, and at laſt 
became one of the principal leaders, advancing here with the 
tame rapidity as in the army. It was he, who accufing the 
earl of Mancheſter of not having done his duty in the ſecond 
battle of Newbury, broke the 1ce, and gave occafion to the 
new model of the army, which was the firſt ſtep to the tri- 
umph of the independents. From that time, he was looked 
upon as the chief of the independent party, and, properly as 
general of the army, Fairfax acting only as directed by 
Cromwell. I ſhall no farther inſiſt upon what has been related 
at large, but only obſerve, that the troops believed themſelves 
invincible under his command, and that he was never once 
force to turn his back, The victory gained over prince 
Rupert at Marſton Moor, was chiefly aſcribed to his valour. 
The reduction of Ireland in leſs than a year, greatly increaſed 
his fame, and the battles of Dunbar and Worceſter carried 
it to the higheſt degree. 

Let us now view him in his government after he was pro- 
tector. If his government be compared with thoſe of the 
two laſt kings, there will appear a very great diſparity with 
regard to the glory and reputation of the Engliſh nation. 
James J. and Charles I. ſeemed to have ſtudied to diſgrace 
the Engliſh name, whereas Cromwell, in the {pace of four 
or five years carried the glory of his nation as far as pothble, 
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* Whitelock ſaye, Cromwell went to reſt in the grave the ſame day he had 
obtained the victories at Dunbar and Worcetter : 
and troubles, he now died quietly in his bed. Some were of opinion he was 
poiſoned. Mem, p. 674. There was that day one of the greatct 
ſtorms of wind that ever was known, Clarendon, Tom. III. p. 505. 

* His education was ſuitable to his birth, he being fin it ſent to Cambridge, 
and then to Lincoln's- inn. 

' In 1637, Cromwell, Hatlerig, Hampden, and ſome others, reſolved to 
take refuge in New England (on account of the mſgs raiſed by arch- 
biſhop Laud againſt the puritans) and were actually embarked for that pur- 


after his many great actions 


and in that reſpect was not inferior to Elizabeth b. Hen. 
himſelf equally dreaded by France and Spain, and the Un 
Provinces. Theſe three ſtates courted his alliance and fg 
ſhip with ſuch ardour, that they may be ſaid to eringe; 
him beyond what was becoming. Charles Guſtavus, |. 
of Sweden, thought himſcif honoured in being his «ll; 15 
particular friend. His greateſt enemies cannot help pra, 
him on this account. | 

As for his morals and conduct, as a private perſon, h. 
may be faid to have been very regular. He was guilty 
none of the vices to which men are commonly addig., 
Gluttony, drunkenneſs, gaming, luxury, avarice, were vie 
with which he was never reproached. On the contrary, 7 
certain, he prompted virtuous men: as, on the other bas 
he was inflexible in his puniſhments of vice and ill action; , 
is true, his own preſervation obliged him ſometimes to ©. 
ploy men of ill principles, but this is not uncommon to tho 
who are at the head of a government. | 

Though, as to his religion, he was an independent, his nr, 
ciple was to leave every man at liberty in the religion he hy 
choſen, and never perſecuted any perſon on that account. E. 
even connived at the private meetings of thoſe, who remaing 
attached to the church of England, though he was well h. 
formed of them. It they were not favoured with the free 4-4 
publick exerciſe of their religion, it was becauſe they we: 
conſidered by him as royaliſts, always ready to form plos n 
the king's favour, and from whom, conſequently, he b 
great reaſon to ſecure himſelf. Though he was in the ten. 
ments of the independents, and therefore averſe to all t 
with the national church, he however conſidered all prote?g: 
churches, as part of the proteſtant church in general; at 
without aiming, to eſtabliſh independency and fanaticihn h; 
force and violence, he expreſſed, on all occaſions, an cxtiien; 
zeal for the proteltant religion. Dr. Burnet, in the hiſto 
of his own times, ſays, that if Cromwell had accepted th 
title of king, he intended to eſtabliſh a council, in imitation 
of the congregation de propagandi fide at Rome, to have a 
eye to what paſſed all over the world, with regard to the in 
tereſts of the proteſtant religion. He adds, that a fund «x 
to have been ſettled upon this council of ten thoutand pound 
a year, for ordinary emergencies, beſides a falary of five hun. 
dred pounds apiece to four f{ecretarics. 

It may alſo be added, to Cromwell's honour, that nern 
man was better acquainted with the inward ſprings of human 
actions, though he ſeemed not to have made it his particuly 
ſtudy. Never man had more addreſs to manage people, and 
lead them to his ends, nor more natural capacity for za 
which had received no aſſiſtance from learning; for he ſcate 
remembered the little Latin he brought from ſchool; in 1 
word, never man choſe at once his moſt advantageous cout 
with more judgment, or executed a deſign with more vigo!t 
and readineſs. Such, in ſhort, were the virtues and ſhinwg 
qualities of Cromwell; but we muſt not conceal the {avis 
and imperfections with which he is charged. | 

This charge turns ſolely upon three points. The fich 
that through a boundleſs ambition, he ſeed a governm:! 
to which he had no right. The ſecond, that he maintained 
himſelf in his poſt, by an exceffive diſſimulation. The 1%, 
that he put to death many of his private. enemies, without 
any regard to laws immemorially practiſed in England. C 
theſe three articles I ſhall offer ſome conſiderations to |: 
reader, to aſſiſt him in forming a juſt idea of Cromw<l: 5c 
racter. | 

Upon the firſt, it muſt be conſidered, that though 4 
royaliſt authors traduce Cromwell's memory as much 5 
poſſible, and though in particular, the action by which is 
was poflefſed of the government, is the principal foundatag 
of all their complaints, it is certain, the king was 19 Wl 
intereſted in the change it proguced, It was not Charles »» 
but a republican parliament, that was deprived of the , 
preme power by Cromwell. Though he had been ſubieche 
to this parliament ; though he had miſcarried, and him" 
been ruined by his ambition, the king's affairs would nt 
received no advantage, fince the parliament was not leis 
enemy than Cromwell. Of what therefore do they comp 
with reſpect to the king? It muſt be one of theſe two thi!) 


g X ein. [i 
pole ; but they were prevented, by a proclamation againſt tranſporting: | 


majeſty's ſuhjects to the plantations in America; and by an order of conn 
tor {topping eight (lips in the river of Thames, prepared to go for New Lg 
land, in one of which Cromwell was. Life of Cromwell, p. 3 , 

8 The reajon ot his being choſe, was, becauſe he oppoted the draining il. 


fea-tands in the ille of ily, which was then propoſed, and not liked by U 
town of Cambridge. I bid. * 

» He ſaid once in parliament, „ That he hoped he ſhould make the pa 
of an Engliſhman, as great as ever that of a Roman had been.“ Bale 
P. 81. 0 1 
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3 ther that Cromwell was too wiſe, to ſuffer himſelf to be 
I ſupplanted by all the efforts of the royaliſts ; or that, after 
W (@izing the ſupreme power, he did not reſtore it to the king, 
do whom alone it belonged ; that is, that Cromwell did not at 
once turn royaliſt, and entirely change his principles. But 
this charge lies no more againſt Cromwell, than againſt all the 
W independents and preſbyterians, who were at leaſt three parts 
in four of the kingdom, and who, no more than Cromwell, 
| thought it Proper to declare for the King. 
| As for the republicans, they have not left us many wri- 
| tings on their fide. The only memoirs of that party, which 
I know of, are thoſe of Edmund Ludlow. It appears there, 
that the republicans were enraged againſt Cromwell, and 
deemed him the moſt perfidious of men. This is not very 
| range, fince he had wreſted from that parliament the 10- 
vereign power, ſeized by theſe republicans without any law- 
ful authority. But, what was this parliament ? It was an 
aſſembly of independents, anabaptiſts, fanatics, enthuſiaſts, 
and others of no religion, who, under colour of eſtabliſhing 
a free common- wealth, held the nation in lervitude who, 
to confirm their own authority, had treated their fellow 
members with unheard of violence, and dared to imbrue their 
hands in the blood of the late King, at a time when he had 
almoſt granted every thing that was Geftied who, in ſhort, 
were induſtrious to break the union of the church, to iubvert 
all religion, or introduce the moſt ridiculous and extravagant 
one. Was it therefore more eligible tor England to be go- 
verned by theſe men, than by a Cromwell ? It, therefore, 
Cromwell be blameable, it is not for diſſolving a parliament, 
which certainly deſerved to continue no longer, and had 
ſtrangely abuſed the power they had aſſumed. But if, after 
the diflolution of that parliament, Cromwell had reſtored the 
king (for this, in all appearance, 15 what the royaliſts would 
have) he had drawn upon himſelf the hatred and curſes of 
all England, which, at that time, was by no means diſpoſed 
to ſuch a reſtoration, whatever the royaliſts may ſay. He 
was, therefore, to do one of theſe three things ; either to 
reſtore the King, contrary both to his own principles, and 
to thoſe of the preſbyterians and independents ; or to aban- 
don the ſtate to a horrible anarchy, which muſt have fol- 
lowed, if he had left things in the ſtate they were in after 
the diſſolution ; or to take himſelf the adminiſtration of the 
government, unleſs he had intruſted it with ſome other per- 
lon, which, in reſpeCt of the juſtice of the action, had been 
the ſame. Let it now be examined, which was moſt ad- 
vantageous for England, conſidering her circumſtances, and 
3 whether it was not better, he ſhould himſelf take the govern— 
2 ment, than attempt a reſtoration, m which he could never 
have ſucceeded ? Since his whole ſupport was the army, 
which at that time was very oppoſite to the king, not to 
mention the oppoſition he would have met from the repub- 
| licans and preſbyterians. On ſuppoſition that he was in the 
„aht to diflolve the parliament, was it not alſo better for 
| him to aſſume the government, than relinquiſh the ſtate to 
a fatal anarchy ? Thoſe who pretend, he had long before 
* projected his advancement, ſpeak only by conjecture. They 
WE conlider not, that he had never been in a condition to form 
ſuch a defign, before the battle of Worceſter ; nor that this 
parliament, which he diflolved, had, in ſeeking to ruin him, 
reduced him to a neceflity of deftroying them for his own 
preſervation. 
: „ Bot what cannot be juſtified in his conduct, is, his throw- 
5 ing himſelf, from the beginning of the parliament, into a 
violent party, which aimed at the ruin of church and ſtate; 
„i directing afterwards that party; and his being the chief 
\ author of the violences put upon the parliament and the king. 
bs 10 | his, however, is ſlightly paſſed over, becauſe it is common 
_ him with the whole independent party; and yet, it is, in 
I opinion, the only thing he can juſtly be reproached with, 
1 and on which it is hardly poſſible to excuſe bim. 
„Tue ſecond charge againſt him is, his exceſſive diſſimu— 
woa; but here we are to cliltinguiſh. It it be true, as is 
Pretended, though without proof, that he carried his di(h- 
nation fo far, as to mock God and religion, by exprel- 
lag a picty and devotion which he had not, and by making 
bug prayers, full of ſeeming zeal. If it be true, that his 
mouth uttered what his heart never meant, no man ought 
> endeavour to vindicare him. But his ſtrong biaſs to en- 
ufaſm is well known; and who can affirm, it was rather 


| © He laid it down for a maxim, to ſpare no coſt or charge in order to pro- 
| $ © Liligence, When he underſtood what dealers the Jews were every 
nere in that 
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trade, that depends upon news, the advancing money upon 
atereſt, in proportion to the riſque they run, or the gain to be 
the times might turn, and in the buying and ſelling of the actions 
* to advanced, he brought a company ot them over to England, tor 
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out of hypocriſy than real perſuaſion ? We are not raſhly to 
aſcribe to men inward motives, which no mortal can know. 
His diſſimulation, practiſed for the better management of 
the ſeveral parties, all equally his enemies, has nothing that 
I can ſee, very blameable in it, unleſs it was a crime, not 
to leave it in the power of his enemies to deſtroy him with 
eale, I ſhall juſt mention fome ot his methods to maintain 
himſelf in his dignity, by which it may be judged whether 
Cromwell's cilimulation is to be juſtly imputed to him as a 
CIINCG, 

The parliament he diſſolved, was compoſed of indepen- 
dents, republicans, enthuſiaſts, or fifth monarchy men. It 
this parhament had continucd longer, things would have been 
carried to the laſt extremity. They began to talk of pulling 
down the churches, diſcharging the tithes, deſtroying the 
clergy, and every thing that looked like the union of a nati- 
onal church. The preſbyterians, who knew this, were in 
continual apprehenſions of their executing their deſigns, and 
conſequently, the ditlolation of this parliament was confi- 
dered by them, as a great happineſs. Cromwell, to gain 
their confidence, poſitively promiſed, he would maintain 
their miniflry on the foot of the preſent eſtabliſhment, and 
Kept his word, though he was far from being preſbyterian. 
By this means, the preſbyterians were attached to his intereſt, 
by reaſon of their dread to fall again under the tyranny of 
the independents. 

In the republican party were two ſorts of men, whom 
it was very dithcult to govern. The one were deiſts, or 
men very indiſferent as to religion, who acted only upon the 
principles of civil liberty. The others were enthuſiaſts, 
who expected every day when Chriſt ſhould appear to reign 
upon earth. Theſe were the moſt difficult to manage, be- 
cauie they would not hear reaſon, when it contradicted their 
headſtrong and violent zeal, Cromwell's accepting the pro— 
tectorſhip was conſidered by them as a ſtep to kingſhip, to 
which they were ſuch enemies, that they affirmed it to be 
the great antichriſt, that hindered Chriſt's reign upon carth. 
Cromwell found means ſo to divide theſe two parties, that 
all combinations betwixt them for his ruin became impoffible. 
To the deiſt, he made himſelf merry with the extravagant 
Zeal of the fanatics; and to theſe, he tall:ed of the others 
as of heathens and infidels. But as the enthuſiaſts were the 
moſt obſtinate, he intimated to ſome of them, that he would 
rather have taken a ſhepherd's ſtaff than the protectorſhip, 
had it not been to prevent every thing from running into 
confuſion: that he would refign this dignity with more joy 
than he accepted it, as ſoon as things ſhould be ſettled : that 
nothing was more contrary to his inclination and principles, 
than a grandcur which obliged him to aſſume an outward 
ſuperiority over his fellow labourers. To convince them of 
what he ſaid, he frequently called them into his cloſer, and 
ſhutring the door, made them fit covered, familiarly talking 
with them as his equals. Commonly theſe diſcourſes ended 
in a long prayer. It is not to be doubted, but there was in 
this much diſſimulation. The queſtion is, whether it was ſo 
criminal as 1t 1s pretended ? 

He had likewiſe chaplains of all forts. So, hinting 
ſometimes to one, ſometimes to another, that he was not 
averſe to their principles; the report was ſpread throughout 
the whole party, and made each hope for an advantageous 
change. 

He took care to have ſpies amongſt all the parties, and 
was thereby fully informed of what was contriving againſt 
his perſon or government. Among others, he gained fir 
Richard Willis, chancellor Hyde's agent for conveying the 
king's orders to his friends in England. All the royaliſts 
confided in Willis, knowing he received the king's orders, 
and yet he betrayed them. But to keep the correſpondence 
more ſecret, Cromwell aſſured him, that the informations 
from him ſhould only be uſed to diſconcert the plots of his 
enemies, that none might ever ſufter for them; and if he 
impriſoned any of them, it ſhould only be for a little time, 
and on other pretences. By that means he defeated their 
deſigns, as by accident, in committing them to priſon for 
ſuppoſed crimes, and relcating them when their meaſures 
were broken. 

He ſometimes intimated a willingneſs to treat with the 
king. Probably, his aim was to engage the royaliſts to offer 
propoſitions, which would have given him opportunity to 


which ſome ſay, he received a conſideration of two hundred thouſand pounds, 
and gave them leave to build a ſynagogue. Burnet, p. 71. Among 
other good regulations, he alto appointed a council of trade, to conſider how 
to improve, order and regulate, the trade and navigation of the common— 
wealth. Whitelock, p. 032, 
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amuſe them and prevented any conſpiracies againſt his per- 
ſon : for he was informed from ſeveral parts of defigns to 
aſſaſſinate him. Wherefore he affected to ſpeak publicly of 
aſſaſſinations with the utmoſt deteſtation, and to declare, he 
would never begin them, but if an attempt was made upon 
his life, and miſcarried, he ſhould not ſcruple to uſe the 
ſame method, and that he did not want inftruments to ex- 
ecute it, nor money to reward them, This declaration kept 
the royaliſts in awe, through a fear of their own danger, or 
that of the king and royal family. 

If this conduct of Cromweil be confidered 1mpartially, 
it will, doubtleſs, appear, that his dilhmulation and arti- 
fices for his own prelervation, were not lo criminal as they 
have been repreſented. What has moſt offended thoſe 
who ſpeak of them with moſt paſſion, is, that they were 
proper to diſconcert the projects of his enemies. The diſ- 
ſimulation of queen Elizabeth, for the ſame reafon, has 
been extolled, though ſhe uſed it only for her own preſcrva- 
tion. ä 

The third and laſt charge againſt Cromwell, is cruelty, 
for having, whilſt protector, put tome men to death for 
conſpiring againſt his perſon and government. That is, ac- 
cording to this reproach, he ſhould have patiently ſuffered 
the plots againſt him, and when one failed, liberty ſhould 
have becn given for a ſccond and a third, till ſome one 
had ſucceeded, This deſerves no confutation. But to 
thew, that Cromwell was not for an unneceſſary effuſion of 
blood, we need only recite what is owned by the carl of 
Clarendon in his hiſtory, who aflures, that when it was pro- 
poſed in a council of officers, that there might be a gene- 
ral maſſacre of the royalilts, Cromwell would never conſent 
to it. 

To finiſh Cromwell's character, I will add, that in the 
beginning of the long parliament, he was a preſbyterian. 
After that, he threw hbimſclt into the independent party, and 
was even one of their leaders, and affected to be of the num- 
ber of the enthuſiaſts. But when he had accepted the pro- 
tectorſhip, he was neither preſbyterian, nor independent, 
nor republican, nor enthuſiaſt. As he had to manage all 
theſe different parties, who were equally oppoſite to him, 
he was not to appear an enemy to any in particular, and 
this management furniſhes convincing proofs of his great 
ability. 

It is, nevertheleſs, certain, that Cromwell was very much 
hated, while he lived, by all the parties then in England, 
though they could not help fearing and efteeming him. But 
if it be now confidered, that the prejudices againſt him are 
not ſo ſtrong as they were then, it will be found that the 
hatred of him was owing to intereſt, and founded chieſly 
upon his ability to diſconcert the meaſures and deſigns of all 
the parties. This general hatred is ſolely referred to his 
principal action; that is, to the uſurpation of the govern- 
ment, which equally diſgulted the royaliſts, preſbyterians, 
and republicans. 'The royalifts thereby ſaw their hopes more 
deſperate than ever of the king's reſtoration. The preſby- 
terians could hardly expect, by their intrigues, to render 
theinſelves once more fuperior in the parliament, after the 
diſſolution. The republicans were enraged to ſee the ſu— 
preme power, which they had aſſumed, wreſted from them, 


* Thie wife of Oliver Cromwell, was Elizabeth daughter of Sir James 
Rourchier, Life. p. 2. His mother, who was daughter of ir Richard 
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It is therefore no wonder, that he has incurred ſo much cs 
lure, ſince all the people of England, that is thel- thee 
parties, were equally concerned to aſperſe him. It ws. 
{or the enormity of the action, but becauſe, by his ady;... 
ment, each party deſpaired of acquiring the ſuperiority 90 
the reſt. This is what has drawn from many writers, g. 
preſſions ſo injurious to his memory. The lord Clarende 
ſpeaks thus of him and his uſurpation. Without dg, 
no man with more wickednels ever attempted any thing f 
brought to paſs what he defired more wickedly, more in 
tace and contempt of religion, and moral honeſty, y., 
wickedneſs, as great as his, could never have accompliſh, 
thoſe deligns, without the aſfiſtance of a great ſpirit, an 2. 
mirable circumſpection and ſagacity, and a moſt Mao. 
nanimous reſolution.” It is eafily ſeen, that this wicked. 
is referred only to his uſurpation of the government, « j, 
a word, (continues the ſame author) as he was guilty ; 
many crimes, againſt which damnation is denounced, x, 
tor which hell-fire is prepared, fo he had ſome Qualitie: 
which have cauſed the memory of ſome men in all ag + 

| ges u 
be cclebrated, and he will be looked upon by poſterity ag, 
brave wicked man.” Here the author, no doubt, has 3 
eye to the murder of Charles I. in which Cromwell was tg 
deeply concerned for me to pretend to excule bim. I thy 
only obſerve, that this accuſation is nor peculiar to hin 
but 15 common to him with the whole independent | 
liament. 

Jo form a juſt and rational idea of Cromwell's characte- 
his conduct and actions in themſelves muſt be examined, 
and joined to the juncture of the time, independently of thy 
opinions of his enemies. We have no other hiſtorians gf 
thoſe times than the royaliſts, who have laid down certain 
principles, by which he is condemned. But, it muſt be 
obſerved, theſe principles were not generally received in 


What can never be entirely cy. 
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bured to the utmoſt of his power, and which will Le ax 
indelible blot upon his memory. Another principle, and 
of which he made great ule, is likewiſe to be condemned 
in him: which was, that moral laws. were only binding 
on ordinary occafions, but might be diſpenſed with upon 
extraordinary caſes; which is abſolutely falſe. His vſur- 
pation of the government has been already conſidered, and 
the reader is left to his judgment. I ſhall only obſerve, 
that the confuſion which prevailed in England, ſoon after 


the death of Cromwell, clearly ſhews the neceſſity of that 


uſurpation. 

In general it can't be denied, that Cromwell was one df 
the greateſt inen of his age, if it is confidered, that without 
the advantages of birth or fortune, he roſe ſo near a thro, 
that it was in his power to mount it. Hiſtory furniths 
very few inſtances of this kind. 

Cromwell's death was followed with ſo many 5lterations 
in the government, that the interval between that aue 
the reſtoration, may be juſtly called a time of truc anarchy, 
Cromwell ſnould haye bad a ſucceſlor like bimſch, to nil 
what he had ſo ably begun, But two ſo great men 
not commonly found fo near one another, nor often in tis 
lame age. 

Steward, muſt have lived to a very great: for ſhe was bu: 
minſter Abbev, November 17, 1654. VV iuclock, p. G89. 
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RICHARD one Pee. 


[165]T 7; the laſt days of Cromwell's illneſs, ſome of his moſt 
intimate friends, ſecing him in danger, aſked him 
twice concerning the ſucceſſion, and he readily anſwered, he 
F ould have his ſon Richard to ſucceed him. He had however, 
In the time of his protectorſhip, ſigned an inſtrument by which 
de appointed Fleetwood his ſon-in-law for his ſueceffor; but 
cobably he had burnt that paper, for it could never be foundl. 
An hour after his death, the privy council met, and upon 
the report made of the will of the deceaſed, as alſo upon the 
ytrument of government, impowering them to chulſe a pro- 
tector, they immediately elected Richard Cromwell. Flcet- 
» Wood even relinquiſhed before them the right he might have, 
| In caſe the paper ſigned in his favour ſthould be found. 
n WPreſently after, the lord mayor of London was acquainted 
ich the election, and the day following Richard was pro- 
in elaimed protector of the commonwealth of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland. The ſame proclamation was made in all the 
principal towns of the three Kingdoms, without the leaſt op- 

ar olition. On the contrary, addrefles were preſented to 
d Tchad from all parts, ſigned by many thouſands to congra- 
hte him upon his acceſſion to the dignity of protector, 
»» Wd to aflure him, they would willingly hazard their lives 
nd fortunes to ſupport him. But ſuch addrefles are not 
Ways to be depended upon, experience having often ſhewn, 
they are far from being ſincere, though generally expreſſed 
Id the ſtrongeſt terms. Thus Richard was inſtalled ſucceſſor 
bo his father Oliver, and took the ſame oath. The firſt care 
gf the new protector, after his inſtallation, was to gain Monk, 
governor of Scotland, to his intereſts. After the voluntary 
tfignation of Fleetwood his brother-in-law, of Deſborough 
is uncle and all the officers of the army, as well republicans 
& pretbyterians, he ſeemed to have nothing to fear, from 
„gland. Henry Cromwell his brother, then governor of 
&cland, held that iſland in ſubjection. Scotland therefore 
sel remained to be ſecured to his intereſts. Monk had 
1c WrE@nmanded in that Kingdom ever ſince his reduction of it, 
I had fo artfully managed the Scots, ſometimes by rigour, 
iſh bmcetimes by gentleneſs and the exact diſcipline of his army, 
„r he had acquired their eſtcem and affection, who were 
ae er more happy than under his government, though the 
eil of Clarendon inſinuates that he ruled like a tyrant, 
rich ſcems to have no other foundation, than his diſabling 
be Scots to withdraw their obedience from the parliament or 
Ne protector, by means of torts erected in convenient places. 
wever this be, it is certain, Monk was maſter of Scotland, 
d Cromwell himſelf would have found it difficult to de- 
* him of that government againſt his conſent. Many 
wc the confidence Cromw ell repoled in Monk, who had 


Pine arn;s for the late king, and only engaged in the ſervice 

of I LO : — i 1 ; / a2 - 1 : | 

. e parliament, to free hinmelt trom CAapUTVILY after the 
ue ot Nantwich, where he was taken prifoner. It was, 


aps, tor theſe ſuſpicions, that Richard thought himſeif 
"ped to neglect nothing to gain him to his intereſts. For 
vp Purpoſe, knowing Monk's citcem and aflection for Clar- 
1 lis brother-in-law, he ſent him to defire his friendſhip. 

ut Clarges, as well as Monk, had been zealoufly attached 

| Bl tc King, and was till fo iv his heart, though outwardly 
compucd with the times. So, in the diſcharge of this 


bo. Ns a, Oliver had actually mace [lectwood his heir; but one of his 
ui ware his will wae, took it awiy, and burnt i betoic 
and a teu minutes betore Cromwells death, 
= * was alked, „ M ho thonld ſucceed him?“ He replied, “ In fuch 
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Þ, nel the cabinet, in my cloter, you will find it.“ Lite of Cromwell, 
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. charges of it came to ſixty thouſand pounds, Manley, p. 279. 
*. ches Was Temoved, September 26, privately in the nignt, mom 
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- Where it lay in ſtate tut the 23d ot Novents 
| MALLET, fo 


commiſſion, he took occafion to found him, and eafily found 
he was far from bring the king's enemy. From that time 
Monk and Clarges held a ſtrict correſpondence. Clarpes in- 
tormed Monk ot the tranſactions of London, and, in all ap- 
pearance, deſigned then to ſerve the king, though perhaps he 
did not yet think proper to explain himſelf to Monk, who 
was very relerved. Clarges, according to his inſtructions, 
acquainted Monk with the new protector's great eſteem for 
him, in which. he followed the ſentiments of Oliver his 
father, who had expreſsly charged him to be entirely direct— 
ed by his advice, Monk readily ſubmitted to Richard's 
government. He obligingly acknowledged his civillties, 
and only told him, in general, that having no particular ad- 
vice to give him, by reaſon of his diſtance, he recommended 
to him to encourage a learned, pious, and moderate miniſtry 
in the church, to permit no councils of officers, a liberty 
they had too often abuſed, and to endeavour to be maſter 
of the army. 

At the beginning of his protectorſhip Richard had, as I 
ſaid, the pleaſure of receiving addretles from boroughs, 
cities, and counties, to the number of fourſcore and ten, 
and atterwards, he had the like compliment paid him from 
all the regiments, witkout any exception, ſo that he had 
reaſon to believe his power ſufficiently eſtabliſhed. Mean 
while, preparations were making for Oliver's funeral, 
which was ſolemnized with great magnificence, large ſums 
of money being borrowed for that purpoſe by the new 
protector“. After the ceremonies uſually paid to deceaſed 
lovereign princes, his body was depofited in Henry VII's 
chapel, amongſt thoſe of the Kings and queens of Eng- 
land ©, 

Though the late protector was both careful and capable 
to preſerve himſelf amidſt the parties then in England, and 
to keep them in awe, it was not however in his power to 
extinguiſh them. When he was taken out of the world, 
each party hoped to gain the advantage under the protecto— 
rate of Richard, who had not his tather's qualiries, and to 
theſe hopes perhaps muſt be atcribed, their ready concur- 
rence in declaring him protector. The royaliſts juſtly flat- 
tered themſelves, that the different parties into which.their 
cneinies were divided, having no longer a common head 
capable to govern them all together, would diſunite, and 
that diſunion be ſerviceable to the King, and perhaps pro- 
cure his reſtoration. Thoſe who had approved of the go— 
vernment by a fingle perſon in the deceaſed protector, and 
had been molt truſted by him, hoped to preſerve the ſame 
credit under the ton, which they had enjoyed under the 
father, and to direct the new protector according to their 
pleaſure. Thele were the principal members of the council, 
though they had allo amongſt them a nuxture of republicans 
ang Tanatics, 

It the republicans had conſented to acknowledge Richard, 
it was becauſe they were unprepared to make any oppoſi- 
tion. The army chiefly compoſed of that party, being 
ditperſed in ſeveral counties, the ofticers had neither time 
nor opportunity to conſult together. But they deſpaired not 
of finding an occaſion to diſplace the new protector, and 
icftore the common-wealth to the ſtate it was in till the year 


Weſiminſer Abbey, where it was depoſited. Some ſav, that it was de- 
polited, as to omward appearance there, but that in reality, it was carried 
below bridge, aud thrown into the 'Ihames.—And again, others athrm, that 
it was buried in Naſeby fields. See Compl. hiit; and the lite of Cromwell, 
p. 418.— 422. Old colonel] Barkitead, who lived to the vear 1720, and had 
an otlice in the tower when Cromwell died, conſtantly ailirmed the truth of 
his being buried in Nateby field, and that be attended the corps thither 
privately in the night in a conch aud tour. He related many eireumſtances 
ot the affair to a triend of one of the trantlacor's colfetpondents, who ſeut 
him thele particulals. 

The 
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165 3, when Oliver diſſolved the parliament which bad form- 
ed it. 

The anabaptiſts were all of the republican party, becauſe 
they perceived the impoſſibility of eſtabliſhing their fifth mo- 
narchy under a protector. Theſe were the moſt zealous re- 
publicar s, and the hardeſt to be managed, on account of their 
ſinguler notions, which cauſed them to refer every thing to 
their extravagant religion, and rendered them draf to any 
reaſons not drawn from their principles. 

There was another ſet of republicans, who regardleſs 
of religion, were governed by political views. They 
were accuſed of having no religion, or of being FE 
deiſts. 

As for the preſbyterians, who were very numerous in 
England and Ireland, beſides the Scots, who were almoſt all 
of this ſect, they had not changed their principles, ſince their 
expulſion from the parliament in 1648. They would have 
gladly admitted the king with a limited power, and the firm 
eſtabliſhment of preſbyterian government in the church. This 
principle had always cauſed them to remain by themſelves, 
without being able to unite cither with the royaliſts, who 
would hearken to no limitation upon the king's power, and 
were averſe to their church government, or with the repub- 
Iicans, who would have neither king nor protector. Befides, 
theſe granted an entire liberty to all fects, which had joined 
the independent party, a liberty which was inconfiſtent with 
the principles of the preſbyterians. For, though the preſ— 
byterians had under the reigns of Elizabeth, James I. and 
Charles I. taken it very ill to be denied the free exerciſe of 
their religion, they were by no means inclined to grant others 
the ſatne liberty they had demanded tor themſelves, Never— 
theleſs, as their number was conſiderable, and they might at 
laſt find a leader capable to conduct their affairs, the deveats d 
protector thought it proper to manage them, and preſerve their 
government in the church, but without obliging any perſon 
to conform to it. This moderation kept the preſbyterians 
quiet under Oliver's government, and the more, as they 
could cxpect no aſſiſtance from the army, as it was then mo- 
delled. But in remaining thus ſeparate from all the other 
parties, they ditabled themſelves from making any great pro- 
greis againſt the independent party, who took care to keep 
them low. This gave the royaliſts room to hope, the pret- 
bytcrians would at laſt be obliged to unite with them, to free 
themſelves from the ſervitude in which they were held by the 
independents and republicans. The ſequel will ſhew, this 
hope was not groundleſs. 

This ſhort recapitulation of the intereſts of the ſeveral 
parties, plainly demonſtrates Cromwell's capacity, who could 
keep them all in awe, without a poſitive declaration in fa- 
vour of any one party. Richard propoſed to begin his pro- 
tectorate with his tather's maxims. He formed the deſign of 
making himſelf maſter of the delibcrations of his council, 
and of reducing the army to receive his orders with ſubmil- 
ſion. By theſe two things Oliver maintained his authority, 
and if he had lived, he would not have left an officer in the 
army of ſuſpected fidelity. But to purſue theſe maxims and 
execute this project, Richard ſhould have had his father's 

capacity ſor civil and military affairs, his bravery and teſolu- 
tion, and, in a word, by a ſeries of victories, ſhould have 

been able to ftrike terror into all who could oppoſe his de- 

hgns. But Richard had none of thele great talents to com— 
mand fcar and reſpect, or to inſpire his friends with hopes of 
a powerful protection. So, heading no party, and being in- 
capable to govern all, he ſtood expoſed to their ambition 
and violence, without being ſure of an effeEtual aſſiſtance 
when he ſhould want it. Mean while, knowing that the 
bare election of his perſon by the council, and the addreſſes 
preſented to him, were inſuſficient to eſtabliſh his authority, 

he believed it expedient to have his dignity confirmed by par- 
lament, and accordingly ſummoned one to meet the 27th 
day of January 1658-9, This parliament was to conſiſt of 
two houles, namely, a houte of commons, containing four 
hundred Engliſh, thirty Scotch, and thirty Iriſh members; 
and of the orher houſe (for as yet it had no other name) 
which was inſtead of a houſe of peers, and conſiſted chiefly 
of officers. They were generally men of no birth, who 
had advanced themſcives by military poſts, during the laſt 
war. 

Richard had made no change in his father's council, but 

he was ſoon tenfiblce, that this council, which was entirely 


4 The officers of the army were then divided into three parties. The 
firſt, or common-wealth party, cenfitted of colonel Aſhfield, Lilburn, Fitz, 
Matſon, Mole, F arley, Creed, &c. "The iccond called the Wallingfo: [6 houte, 
or army party, who had fet up Richard 'Crownell, in expectation of govern— 
ing as they pleated, were, Fleetwood, Deibo:vigh, Sydenham, Clark, Kel- 


directed by Oliver, was aſpiring to more power under þ, 
ſucceſſor. On the other hand, the army appeared lets dera 
to the ſon than to the father: They had even begun! 
Oliver's death, to appear lefs ſubmithve, which had ghj; 
him to remove Lambert, and ſome other colonels and & 
cers, who were {,wing divifion among the troops, ru | 
ſign was to make other changes, by degrees, in the army, 

order to reduce them to an entire ObEGIENCE, but he 
prevented by death. He wanted no alliftance nor at 
for ſuch purpoſes, and commonly his deſigns were exec 
before they were publicly known; and to well eftalj 0 

was his authority, that no officer whatſoever retained a 
credit amongſt the troops, the moment he was caſhie— 
This Lambert and ſome others had lately experienced. N. 
chard was defirous to tread in his father's ſteps, but being og {oy 
ſible that his authority was not great enough, he that ht F 
ſhould attempt nothing, without conſulting ſome of | Prin 
cipal friends. He therefore held a privy council, in * 
he propoſed, firſt, the admiſſion of more new counſellora., 
ſecure a majority and make hintelt maſter of the debate. 
ſpite of the old counſellors, who were lets tractable than 
the time of his father, Secondly, he propoſed to reduc: th 
army, to an entire dependence upon him“. 

lis friends, whom he contulred on this occaſion, 

ſelt-intercited and attached to him, only in hopes of gore 
ing in his name. They apprehended, the protector $ 100 0 
ſal might be prejudicial to themſelves, and that in procu 
him an abſolute power, they might be the firſt ſufferers, 0 
th-rcfore found a ſtrong oppofition in theſe pretended Friends 
Inſtead of approving his deſign, they adviſed him to call hn 
his council two colonels, wholly devoted to the republics 
party, Nor was this all, . ſome of the leading officers of th: 
army were informed of the protector's deſigns, and that wy 
ſufficient to put them in motion. Fleetwood his brother. 
law and Deſborough his uncle, were the firſt to combine 
againſt him and cabal with the officers, to deprive him of the 
generalſhip of the army, to which they were authoriſed hy 
the inſtrument of government. But, probably, they wou!! 
never have thought of uſing that power, if Richard had vg 
diſcovered his intentions of becoming abſolute maſter of th: 
army, and putting himſelf in a condition not to want their 
aſſiſtance. However, as the army lay diſperſed, and it ws 


Kun 


neceflary, that the officers ſhould conſult together, and ec 


in concert for the preſervation of their authority, and th: 
oppoſing the protector's deſigns, a ſnare was laid, in which 
he ſuſtcred himſelf to be taken. It was inſinuated, that the 
Parliament which was going to fit, might prove dangeror 
to his authority, ſhould they not be tractable, and there 
fore it was neceflary to fortify himſelf with a good run. 
ber of ofticers, as well to conſult them, as to ſhew the pat. 
liament, he was fupported by the army, which rg” not 
but produce a good effect. Richard, believing this adv! 
proceeded from their zeal for his ſervice, Was cally * 
ſuaded to order every regiment to ſend to London as man! 
officers as could be ſpared. This order was punauallyc (Ne 
ecuted, and immediately a great number of officers appears 
in L ondon, who formed amongſt them a council, which i 

quently met, and aſſumed the title of the great council of th 

army. 

Beſides this great council, ſome members of the pri? 
council, and officers of the army met alſo at Deſboroughs 
houſe, as well to conſult how to deprive Richard of the be 

neralſhip, as t) direct the great council, which being ch 
poſed of many inferior officers, wanted to be direct, 
their deliberations. The reſult of this council was, ts 
Deſborough, attended with ſeveral officers, waited on 8 
protector with a petition, ** That no officer or ſoldier tho! 
be turned out but by ſentence of a council of war: t 
no member of the army ſhould be proceeded againſt Cal tel 
otherwiſe than by martial law : and laſtly, chat the um 
migh t have power to chuſe their own gc neral. As norunh 
was more contrary to Richard's defigns than this deman jd, be 
politively rejected it, and threatened even to caſhier them! 
they brought him any more tuch propofals. 

The parliament aſſembling the 25th gf January®, it 
immediately debated in the lower houſe; by what ih [| 
Scots and Iriſh ſent repreſentatives to the Engliſh perl! ws | 
The authority of the other houſe was alto taken into co 
ation, and the ſame objections made to it, as had eee 
Oliver's laſt en. As there were many republic“ 
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ſey, Berry, Haines, Blackwell, &, The third, or Richard's parte * 
Ingoldſby, Gough, Whalley, Howard, Good ick, Keits, &c- Luan 
tom. II. p. 631. 1 

Challoner Chute, was choſen ſpraker of this parliame nt. 
p. 670, | 
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be houſe of commons*', great endeavours were uſed to ſup- 
| ; els the other houlc, for tear of 


of 


RAPIN's 


's becoming at laſt a houſe 


— 


; 
* Jords, and oppoſing the re-eſtabl;{hhnent of the common- 
wealth, Which was the object of their moſt ardent wiſhes. 
Ihe debate upon thcie two articles held two whole months, 


ind it was the 28th of March, bctore it was refolved, by a 


majority of voices, that the other out? ſhould lubiiſt, and 

the Scotch and Irith reprelentatives continue to ſit in the 

E houſe of commons. After that, the patliament made an act 
to recognize Richard Cromwell for protector of England, 
Scotland, and Irelands. 

[1659] While theſe things were tranſacting in parliament, 
the great council of officers at Þ cet od! houte, and the pri- 
rate council at Deſborouga's continued their conferences aud 
deliberations. At laſt, they prefented a petition to the pro— 

rector, deſiring Fleetwood for their general, This was di— 
rectly depriving the protector of the command of the army, 
to which he could not conſent, withour expoſing himſelf to 
the caprices of the principal othcers, who directed the army 
25 they pleaſed. Wherefore, iuſtead of returning a favour— 
able anſwer to their petition, ne ſharply reprimanded them, 
ordering them to diſſolve their council, and return to their 
On the other hand, the houte of commons per— 
re contriving fone lot which might 
be prejudicial to the parliament, voted agent the holding a 
council of officers during the tcilon of the jprritament ; and 
| moreover that no perſon ſhould have any employ in th 
army, till he had taken an oath not to a! 

rations of the parliament. Immediately aiter, theſe votes 
were ſent to the other houſe, now called the upper houſe, for 
their concurrence, But as the officers were molt prevalent 
there, they believed it no part of their duty to contradict 
what their comrades were doing. So, the votes of the com- 
mons were no more capable, than the orders of the protector, 
to diſſipate the councils of the officers, who ſtill continued 
to aſſemble, 

Ar laſt, on the 22d of April, Richard had notice, that 
the officers had reſolved to force him to diflolve the parlia— 
ment. He immediately «flemblcd his council to prevent, by 
their advice, this attempt. Some were of opinion, that he 
ought abſolutely to retule ſuch a demand, and adhere to the 
parliament, as his only ſupport. But he was not directed 
tothe means to defend himiclt againſt the officers, who be- 
gan to aflemble in the neighbourhaod of Whirchall, and 
would probably have been too ſtrong for his guards. Others 
adviſed him to leave Whirchall, and ſuffer the officers to do 
as they pleaſed with the parliament, without any promiſe to 
diffolve it. But the officers, foreſccing, he might take that 
courſe, had now ſeized all the av.nucs about Whitehall. In 
ſhort, every man propotcd expedients, to which others ob— 
jected inſuperable dificultics. During theſe irreſolutions, 
Deſborough, with a ſtrong retinue, demanded an audience 
of the protector, and required him, in the name of the 
oftcers, to diflolve the -parliament®. Richard at firſt re- 
fulcd to grant this demand; but he was told, his refuſal 
would be attended with danger to himſelf, and that, in a 
word, they were reſolved to obtain, by fair means or foul, 
what they demanded. \ 


ceiving, the officers v.. 


Cc 


In fine, Richard, whos before Det- 
borough came, had not been able to take any reſolution, was 


8 . | . 
Ml more incapable to confider what was to be done, after 


f 3 ; A a a 
ne was ſurrounded with men who ſhewed but little regard 


or bis authority. Ele therefore promiſed to diſlolve the 
harliament by commiſlion under the great ſeal. But as the 
tommons, informed of what pafled, had adjourned them— 
(elves for three days, the parliament was ditlolved by pro- 
| Clamation, 

| From that time, Richard was no longer regarded, though 
be ſtill bore the title of protector. The officers conſidered 
um as an impotent eneiny, incapable of hurting them. 


1 \ . je - . * 2 
00 he loft on a ſudden the 1UPPOrt ot the parliament, with- 


dat gaining that of the army. This is what cannot be denied. 


1 f : 18 1 
hat thoſe who imagine, that if he had ſtood by the parlia— 


ent, he would have engaged the pcople in his intereſts, and 


' Particnlarly Haſlerigge, Henry Nevil, fir Henry Vane, Berry, Def- 

: rough, Fleetwood, &c. Idem, p. 677. 

„iu the examination of the public accounts, brought into this parlia- 
e n was tound, that the yearly incomes of England, Scotland, and he— 
|» came. to eighteen hundred fixty-cight thoutand, ſeven hundred, and 

cen pounds. And the yearly expevces to two millions, two hundred 


n thouſand, five hundred and forty pounds, And to maintain the 
Y quelt of Scotland, coil yearly, one hundred tixty-three thouſand, fix hun- 


dd. 0 
1 + 2nd nineteen pounds, Heath, p. 415. 


A aal Veatening, it it were not ſpeedily done, they would ſet fire to the 
1 2 kill all who ſhould refiit. R. Coke, p. 79. 

1 a e lays, one great offence given by Richard to the nation was, by 
=." 150. For an officer having murmured at the advancement of per» 
+ Wi > 4 PREY . 3 2 1 3 , * © 

ug had been eavalicrs, to commithons in the army, was brought to 
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been ſupported by Monk and his army, build their con— 


jecture upon a very uncertain ſuppoſition. Beſides, was it in 
his power to retuſe a dillolution of the parliament, withour 
bazarding his own life, or to ſupport himfelf, till he ſhould 
have received a ſuflicient aid, againſt the violence of the 
army? Be this as it will, after the parliament was diflolved, 
the great council of ollicers thought themſelves nypowered 
to ſettle the government as they pleaſed, without conlulting 
the protector, who was now regarded but as a private perſon“. 
1his anarchy however laſted only a few days, during 
which the ofticers elected Fleetwood for their general. They 
qiſcharged alſo by their own authority five colonels, who 
auvited Richard to adhere to the pärliament, namely, In- 
gold{5y, Golf, Whaley, lord Falconbridge, brother-in-law 
to Richard, and Howard, afterwards earl of Carliſle, and 
reſtored Lambert and others diſmilicd by Cromwell a little 
before his death, After this, they conſidered of ſettling the 
government, it being impollible lor things to continue long; 
in their pretent ſituation. 

Lambert was a man of immoderate ambition, and would 
not have {crupled to le of Oliver, had the 
juncture feemed favourable to him. But Fleetwood being 
his general, and the idol of the army, he could not nope 
to ſucceed iu an attem | he | 
fore thought proper to wait a mare tavouruble opportunity, 
and, in the mean time, hinder Fleetwood from putting him- 
ſelf at the head of the government, whether under the name 
of protector, or any other title, to which he had ſeveral 
realons to was aſpiring. . Firlt, Cromwell had 
once named him for his lor by an mirument un- 
der his own hand, and many bebeved this inſtrument had 
been artfully convey u, either Curing Crom— 
well's hte, or after ob{lruct 
ſon Richard's election. It was cven Cromwe 
nomination of his ſon in the time of 
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believe he 
luce! 
d out of the v 
his death, left it ſhould 21S 
4 1 
his illnefs, was only 
the contrivance of ſecretary Thurlo, and another 
procure the ſucceſſion to Richard. Secondlv, 

was one of the moſt zealous enthufiaſts, of whom the army 
was full, and therefore looked upon with veneration by the 
ſoldiers, and judged molt worthy to be Cromwell's ſucceflor. 
Thirdly, it was hardly to be doubted, that it was the in- 
tereſt of the army to chule a protector, who ſhould depend 
on them, and in his turn ſupport their credit. This Lam- 
bert confidered, but as it was not for his advantage to have 


Fleetwood raiſed to a dignity to which he himſelf aſpired, he 
ſecretly engaged colonel Lilburn to cabal among the inferior 


officers, and break Fleetwood's meatures, if they pointed 
to the protectorſhip, whilft he regularly made his court to 
him, and endeavoured by his flatteries to influence 
Cromwell had formerly influenced Fairfax. This example 
made Lambert hope, that he might the lame Way put hiintelt 
one day at the head of the government. 

Lambert's cabal -being made with the greateſt ſecrecy, 
Fleetwood, as general, convened his otticers to Walling 
ford houle to ſettle the government. All the ſuperior ot- 
ficers came, but at the fame time the inferior, by the in- 
trigues of Lambert and Lilburn, aflembled at St. James's 
in much greater numbers. In this aflembly, the ſettlement 
of the government was I:kewile debated, and occaſion taken, 
to magnify the happins 
adminiſtration of the parliament, from the 6th of Decem— 
ber 1648, to the 20th of April 1653, when it was ditlolved 
by Cromwell. Their prudence, fleadineis, and happy ſuc— 
ceſs in England, Scotland, Ireland, and in the Dutch war 
were extolled, with ſome intimations of advice, that nothing 
could be more advantageous to the three nations, than the 
reſtoration of that parliament *, 

This debate was no farther; but it ſufticed to 
convince the aflembly at Wallingtord houſe that a diviſion 
between them and the inferior officers could not but be 
dangerous to both, and that their beſt way was to join with 


1 


7 * ' york x} © on bu % p * 4 * A . ba 
YDINCIS which Ungland enjoyed under the 


carried 


the inferior officers in reſtoring the long parliament. It is 
not known what was the delign of the chief officers with re— 


Whitehall to anſwer for it. Richard, in a deriding manner, aſked him, 
«© \\hather he would have hum prefer  Nune but thole that were godly 2 
here, continued he, is Dick Ingoldſby, „ho can neither pray nor preach, 
and yet I will trait him before you all.“ Mem, tom. II. p. 633. 

k Whitelock fiys, upon the difflolution of the parliamem, all matters were 
at a ſtand ; the army had thoughts of rating money without a parliament; 
but upon advice, they dun ſt not atlventure. upon It, but thought it a fuer 
way to reſtore the members of tlic long pathament, Phe great Officers ot 
the army were advited to contider better of their deſign of bringing in the 
old purhament, who were mot of them diſcontented, tor. 
their being formerly broken up by Cromwell, and did diſtaſte the proceed. 
ings of the army: and whether this would not probably more increaſe the 
diviſions, and end in bringing in the king; but the otticers had reloived on 
it. Mem. p. 677. 
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ard to the government, but it is certain, the propoſal of the 
inferior officers was contrary neither to the principles nor the 
ſentiments of the army in general. This will be eaſily per- 
ceived, when it is conſidered, that the officers and ſoldiers, 
for the moſt part were independents, anabapriſts, enthu- 
fiaſts, republicans, ſuch in a manner as were the members 
of the parliament diſſolved in 1653, and now propoſed to be 
reſtored. However this be, all the officers being united, 
declared for the good old cauſe, that is, for the cauſe ſup- 
ported by the parliament, which brought the king to the 
ſcaffold, and turned the monarchy into a common-wealth, 
It was therefore reſolved in a general council at Fleetwood's 
houſe, to reſtore the long parliament. 

Mean while, as this parliament had no reaſon to be 
pleaſed with the army, which, in 1653, took part with Crom- 
well againſt them, the great officers were afraid, that when 
the members were reſtored to their avthority, they would 
think of being revenged. Befides, they knew the reſolution 
and firmneſs of theſe members, who would infallibly keep the 
army in a ſtate of dependence. The otficers therefore judged 
it abſolutely neceſſary, before they proceeded, to demand 
certain conditions, and to be previouſly aſſured of that com- 
pliance of the parliament, when they ſhould reſume their 
authority. For that purpoſe, they had conferences with ſome 
of the members, who had been the leading men in the par- 
liament, namely, Vane, Haſlerig, Scot, Salway, to engage 
them to promiſe, theſe conditions ſhould be granted. But 
theſe members would not make any ſuch promiſe, under 
colour, it did not belong to them to preclude the reſolu- 
tions of the parliament. This refuſal rendered them ſuſ- 


peed to the ſuperior officers, but the inferior, being 


the moſt numerous, ove looked this difficulty, and were 
contented with a verbal promiſe from theſe four members, 
that they would uſe their endeavours to procure a grant of 
theſe conditions. | 


THINGS being thus ſettled, Lambert at the head of a 
conſiderable number of officers!, repaired to the houſe of 
Lenthal, ſpeaker of the long parliament, and preſented to 
him the declaration of the great council of officers, by which 
the members of the parliament ditfolved by Cromwell April 
the 2oth, 1653, were invited to return to the exerciſe of 
their authority. Lenthal anſwered, he would communicate 
the declaration to the members then in London, which he 
did the next day, and, the invitation being accepted, they 
met in parliament the 7th of May, to the number of only 
forty two m. Thus the three nations were once more under 
the tyrannical dominion of a parliament, which had not 
Feared to imbrue their hands in the blood of their ſovereign : 
but with this difference, that the number was reduced to the 
half of what it was in 1648, when the preſbytcrian members 
were excluded. Hence they were called in derifion the 
rump parliament, in alluſion to a fowl all devoured but the 
rump. The preſbyterian members, who had been expelled 


in 1643, would have reſumed their ſeats, but none were 


admitted beſides thoſe who had ſat, from the firſt of Ja- 
nuary, 1648, to the 2oth of April, 1653, and in this the 
pretended parliament was ſupported by the officers, whole 
intereſt it was, not to ſuffer the preſbyterians to prevail 1n 
the houſe. 

When the parliament was reſtored to their authority, 
they ſent Clarges to Monk, to engage him to ſubmit to the 
new government. They knew Monk was not of their prin- 
ciples, and if they had dared, inſtead of defiring his acqui- 
eſcence, they would have ſent him a ſucceſſor, to govern 
Scotland. But Monk had ſo eſtabliſhed himſelf in that 
country, that being maſter of the fortified places, and af- 
ſured of the affection of the Scots and of his army, it would 
have been dangerous to deprive him of his government a- 
gainſt his will. It was therefore judged ſafeſt by the par- 
hament to gain him by fair means, and undermine by de- 
grees his credit and authority in the army. Monk had ſo 
little foreſeen the late change in England, that he had not 
time to take any meaſures to regulate his conduct. When 
he ſounded his officers, he found they were pre-engaged by 
letters from their friends in London. So, all he could do 
after the arrival of Clarges, was to acquieſce, and expreſs 
his ſatisfaction to ſee the parliament reſtored, though he was 
convinced, the leading men both in the parliament and army 
were not his friends. 


Lambert, Berry, Cooper, Haſlerigge, Lilburn, Aſhfield, Salmon, 
Zanchey, Kelſey, Okey, Blackwell, Haines, Allch, Packer, and Piet ſou. 
Whitelock, p. 678. 

m Sce a liit of them in Heath, p. 419 May 7. They went in a 
body to the houſe, Lambert guard. ag them with ſo,dicrs. Then they paff d 
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Four days after the parliament met, Lambert, atten qed i, 


ſeveral officers, preſented a petition and ad Ireſs from the, wh 
neral council of officers, in which after ſome compli," WK union © 
they demanded, ere o 
© I, That the liberty of the perſons, and property fg ſciples, 
eſtates of all free people of theſe nations, be maintains es 
preſerved, and kept inviolable, according to law, under u, e 
government of a free (tate and common, wealth, without de dae 
ſingle perſon, kingſhip, or houſe of peers. > Ws. 
** 2. That there may be iuch a juſt and due regulation ,; es 
law, and courts of juſtice and equity, as that they may * | od 5. 
piotection, and not vexatious or oppreſſive to the people 1 
theſe nations. Fleck oute, 
3. That by an act of oblivion, all and every perſy ones 
and perſons, who have, fince the 19th of April, 1625 | 3 
mediately or immediately adviſed, acted, or done any matte 1 
or thing whatſoever, in reference to the ſeveral changes or al. wp 
terations in the government of theſe nations, ſince the fl. | ho. 
19th of April, 1653, or in order to the public ſervice, peace er 
or ſaſety of theſe nations, be indemnified and ſaved harmleſz 8 
to all intents and purpoſes whatſoever. | 3 
*© 4+ That all laws, ordinances, declarations, and eſtabliſh. is f. < 
ments, made in the ſeveral changes and alterations of govern. * = 
ment, that have been in theſe nations, fince the 19th of Api oo — 
aforeſaid, and not as yet particularly repealed, be deemcd N 
good in law, until particularly repealed, | 1 
5. That ſuch debts as have been contracted for the pi. 3 
lic ſervice and affairs of this common- wealth, and for the | ” 5 
charges of the government, ſince the 20th of April, 1653 [the 


be carefully paid and ſatisficd. eva] 
1 . o 1d 

6. That all perſons who profeſs faith in God the fathe, The 

and in Jeſus Chriſt his eternal Son the true God, and in th; 7 


Holy Spirit God co-equal with the Father and the Son, oe _ 155 
God bleſſed for ever, and do acknowicdge the holy ſcrip- 3 
tures of the Old and New Teſtament, to be the revealed dt C exan 
written word or will of God, ſhall not be reſtrained jon to whe 
their profeſſion, but have due encouragement, and equa is not 
protection in the profeſſion of their faith, and exerciſe of re. MWiſubmifh, 
ligion, whilſt they abuſe not their liberty to the civil injury Nee A 
ot others, or diſturbance of others in their way of worhip: = * 


ſo that this liberty be not extended to popery or prelacy, Lay aſte 
nor to ſuch as ſhall practice or hold forth licentiouſncls ot n writir 
profaneneſs, under the profeſſion of religion: and that all «Th 


laws, ſtatutes, or ordinances, and clauſes in any laws, ta- Where ple 
tutes, or ordinances to the contrary, may be declared null MWwation t 
and void. a 2 tauſed a 

7. That a godly, faithful, and painful goſpel- preach- Nexed ut 
ing miniſtry be every where encouraged, countenanced, and Hos the 


maintained. 1 Ag 


* 8. That the univerſities and ſchools of learning be ſo Nee to i 
countenanced and reformed, as that they may become the Bovernm 
nurſeries of piety and learning. Eparliamc 


* 9. That ſuch perſons as have, at any time fince the Lt 
20th of May, 1642, aided, or afñſted, or adhered to the late $equicſc; 
king, Charles Stuart his fon, or any other perſon or peii0'3 Nie anc 


whatſoever of that party, againſt the parliament or common- N bove m 
wealth of England, and all other perſons whatſoever, that WA meaſur 
have made uſe of any authority or power under pretence q rough 
law, or otherwiſe, to deprive or abridge any cf the gocd lhe ſame 
people of theſe nations of their chriſtian liberty, or have, ot ther tc 


ſhall expreſs themſelves in any way mockers, ſcoffers, ot He unqui 
revilers of godlineſs, or of the profcilors thereof, or ae He fall 
otherways ſcandalous or looſe in their converſations, or be gegen. 
not given good ſatisfaction of their affection and faithfulvels Ming a ct 
to this cauſe, may be ſpeedily removed out of all places e vood 


of power or truſt in the magiſtracy, or other managem«! d do | 
of the public affairs of theſe nations; and that no ſuch pet. N 
ſons may be admitted unto any ſuch place of power or Ul lk with 
for the future. | moſt o 


* 10. And foraſmuch as no godly, or other good intetet Ne ſame 
can be preſerved, or maintained, unleſs the perſons, who ate | 
chiefly intruſted with the management and exerciſe of tie 
government, be of ſuitable ſpirits to thoſe intereſts ; tt WF When 


thoſe who are or ſhall be intruſted therein, be ſuch per{e!s Abts, th 
as ſhall be found to be moſt eminent for godlineſs, faithtuln*!, WF 

and conſtancy to the good cauſe and intereſts of theſe nations. biet 

* 11. That to the end the legiſlative authority of this cem. * 

ed twer 


mon- wealth may not, by their long ſitting, become burtben. 


. 6 C n to p: 

ſome or inconvenient, there may be effectual proviſion madt WA >. 6 2 
for a due ſucceſſion thereof. After t 
: } Wity at 

a declaration touching their meeting, and“ Their ſe to fecure the Wein, h 
? , purpoſe to ſecure © les I 
property and liberty of the people, bothaus men, and as chriſtians, and '* =... 
without a fingle perſon, kingſlüp, or houſe of pecrs, and to uphold mig B "The E 


tracy and miniſtry.” - Whitelock, p. 678. ue p 
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4 12. And for the better ſatisfaction, and more firm 
n of the forces of this common-wealth, in this junc- 
ture of affairs, for preſerving and maintaining the prin- 
1 [ciples, and other matters thereunto ſubſervient, we do 
vnanimouſly acknowledge and own the lord Charles Fleetwood 
W::-orcoant general of the army, to be commander in chief of 
dee land forces of this common-wealth, : 
| «13, That in order to the eſtabliſhing and ſecuring the 
peꝛce, welfare, and freedom of the people of theſe nations, 
tor the ends before exprefled, the legiſlative power thereot 
may be in a repreſentative of the people, conſiſting of a 
douſe, ſucceſſively cholen by the pcoplc, in ſuch a way and 
manner as this parliament ſhall judge meer, and of a ſelect 
nate, co-ordinate in power, of able and faithful perſons, 
E..iincat for godlineſs, and ſuch as continue adhering to 
Ibis cauſe. ö 

« 14. That the adminiſtration of all executive power of 
wernment, may be in a council of ſtate, confiſting of a 
convenient number of perſons qualified, in all reſpects, as 

Nrioreſaid. 

« 15. That all debts contracted by his late highneſs, or 
bis father, fince the 15th of December, 1653, may be ſatis- 
Fed, and that an honourable revenue of ten thouſand pounds 
per annum, with a convenient houſe, may be tettled upon 
bim and his heirs for ever; and ten thouſand pounds per 
num more upon him during life; and upon his honour- 
able mother, eight thouſand pounds per annum during her 
Jife, to the end a wark of the high eſteem this nation hath 
of the good ſervice done by his father, our ever renowned 
pencral, may remain to poſterity.” 

The parliament returned a general anſwer to this petition, 

and thanked the army for their affection to the public. 
EThcn, taking it into conſideration, they approved of all 
the articles in general, but appointed a particular committee 
to examine thoſe which concerned the government. As 
to what related to Richard Cromwell and his mother, it 
as not to be debated, till they ſhould be aſfſured of his 
ſubmiſſion to the government. For this purpoſe, a com- 
gittee was ſent to inform him of the reſolutions of the houſe, 
Band to require his acquicſcence in the late change. The 
Lay after, Richard delivered to them the following anſwer 
Bn writing: 

“ have peruſed the reſolve and declaration which you 
ere pleaſed to deliver to me the other night, and for infor- 
Emation touching what is mentioned in the ſaid reſolve, I have 

tauſed a true fate of my debts to be tranſcribed, and an- 
dexed to this paper, which will ſhew what they are, and 
dow they were contracted. 

As to that part of the reſolve, whereby the committee 


| £ vnio 


ure to inform themſelves, how far I do acquieſce in the 


government of this common- wealth, as it is declared by this 
bparliament: | 

+* I truſt, my paſt carriage hitherto hath manifeſted my 
gequieſcence in the will and diſpoſition of God, and that [ 
rc and value the peace of this common-wealth much 
ore my own concernments ; and I defire, that by this, 
meaſure of my future deportment may be taken, which, 
Wrouph the affiſtance of God, ſhall be ſuch as ſhall bear 
be ſame witneſs, having, I hope, in ſome degree, learned 
ther to reverence and ſubmit to the hand of God, than to 
We unquiet under it. And (as to the late providence that 
eve tallen out amongſt us) however, in reſpect of particular 
gegements that lay upon me, I could not be active in ma- 
ug a change in the government of the nations; yet, through 
© goodneſs of God, I can freely acquieſce in it being made; 
d do hold myſelf obliged, as (with other men) I expect 
_ frem the preſent government, ſo to demean my- 
Bit with all peaceableneſs under it, and to procure to the 
72 of my power, that all in whom I have any intereſt do 
Ne lame,” 


RICHARD CROMWELL. 


| V hen the parliament examined the account of Richard's 
ots, the article of expences for his father's funeral was 


3 1 V . © . . 
th nitelock ſays, that his debts were in all, twenty-nine thouſand, fix 

5 2 aud forty pounds. p. 68 1. And Ludlow, that the parhament or- 
ty thoufand pounds to be preſently paid him, and paſſed a reſo- 


ji 


I. iq - pay thoſe debts he had contracted on the public account. Tom. 

= | P 

*. 

| After the reſtoration he went to France, and continued ſome years in 

h at Paris; but upon the rumour of a war between France and 

"NG, he removed to Geneva. Some years before the death of king 

= UI. he returned to England, and died at Cheſhunt in Hertſordſhite 

„e. Life of Cromwell, p. 432. ; 
arliament had named a council of ſtate, for the more immediate 

power, It was to conſiſt of thirty one perſons, whereof twenty 
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rejected, ſo that Richard was forced to pay that debt out 
ot his inheritance, which ſwept away the greateſt part of 
his eſtate, which was not very large, confidering Cromwell's 
advancement during his life. As to the revenue, and an- 
nual penfion defired by the officers for Richard and his 
mother, the parliament referred the confideration of them 
to another opportunity, and contented themſelves with aſ— 
ſigning twenty thouſand pounds for the payment of his pri- 
vate debts". The members had but too much cauſe to 
complain of Oliver Cromwell, who had deceived, and 
ſhamefully diſmiftſed them, to think themſelves obliged to 
do ſo much honour to his memory, and beſtow ſo great 
advantages on his widow and ſon. When they granted 
him the twenty thouſand pounds, they required him to re- 
move from Whitehall in fix days“. 

It may be obſerved in the 12th article of the petition of the 
officers, that, as they expreſſed themſelves, they did not in— 
tend to leave to the parliament the liberty of not appointing 
a general, or of naming any other than Fleetwood, ſince, 
inſtcad of petitioning, they ſaid in that article, “ We do 
unanimouſly acknowledge the lord Charles Fleetwood to 
be commander in chief of the land ferces of the com- 
monwealth.” The parliament thought it not proper then 
to examine the manner in which this article was expreſſed, 
for fear of raiſing ſome difference between them and the 
army, at a time when they derived their authority only 
from the declaration of the officers who had reſtored them. 
Fleetwood thcrefore was appointed commander in chief of 
the land forces of England, Scotland, and Ircland, but only 
for one year. This reſolution being taken, the parliament 
voted, that Fleetwood ſhould have power to ſign and. feal 
ſuch commiſſions, tor the conſtituting of officers vader him, 
as ſhould be approved by the parliament, and nominated by 
fir Henry Vane, fir Arthur Haflerig, lieutenant-general 
Fleetwood, and the colonels Lambert, Deſborough, Jud— 
low, Berry, or the major part of them, who were made 
commiſſioners for that purpoſe. But upon the ſecond 
reading of the bill, the clauſe impowering Fleetwood to 
ſign commiſſions was altered, and it was ordered, that all 
commiſhons, both to the commiſhon-officers of the army, 
and the captains of the fleet, ſhould be figned by the 
ſpeaker of the parliament of the common-wealth of Eng- 
land, to be written by the clerks attending the council 
of ſtate?, and delivered to the officers gratis by the ſpeaker, 
in the parliament houſe, This was a plain indication, that 
the parliament pretended, that the officers ſhould owe their 
advancement to them alone. The ſame day the parliament 
voted, That the government of Ireland ſhould be by com- 
mithoners, nominated and appointed by parliament, and not 
by one perſon, and that Henry Cromwell ſhould be acquainted 
with the order, and required forthwith to repair to the par- 
liament. He peaceably ſubmitted, though, in all probabi- 
lity, if he had been inclined to reſiſt, the new governors 
would have found it difficult to remove him. He was ex- 
tremely beloved in Ircland, both by the army and the Eng- 
liſh inhabitants, having never injured any perſon, but, on 
the contrary, obliged every one, as far as lay in his power. 
Bur, doubtleſs, not thinking himſelf ſecure of ſucceſs, and 
receiving no orders from his brother, he was unwiuling to 
undertake ſo important an affair. All the hiſtorians are una- 
nimous in their praiſes of him, and generally believe, that if 
he had been protector inſtead of his elder brother, the offi- 
cers would have met with their match, or not attempted 
what they undertook againſt Richard. 

Fleetwood, Deſborough, Lambert, and the reſt of the 
principal officers, were by no means pleaſed with the pro- 
ccedings of the parliament, but knowing, the inferior offt- 
cers conſidered their dependence on the parliament as an ad- 
vantage, they diſſembled their reſentments, and received 
their commiſſions from the ſpeaker. On the other hand, the 
parliament believed it of the utmoſt importance, to be maſter 
of the army; which they flattered themſelves, would ena- 
ble them to rule peaccably and abſolutely, and, without 
doubt, perpetuate their authority. But till this was done, 


one were to be members of parliament, and ten not. The twenty one were, 
Whitelock, fir James Harrington, fir Arthur Haflerig, fir Henry Vane, 
Thomas Chaloner, Henry Nevil, chief juſtice St. John's, Thomas Scott, 
Robert Reynolds, Wallop ; licutenant-general Fleetwood, major Saloway, 
colonel Morley, Algernon Sidney, Walton, Dixwell, Thompſon, Syden- 
ham, Jones, Downes, and Ludlow: the ten were, preſident Bradſhaw, 
lord Fairfax, major-general Lambert, fir Anthony Aſhley Cooper, fir 
Horatio Townſend, coloncl Deiborough, Berry, Barnes, Johnſon, ang 
Honywood, Ludlow, tom. II. p. 656. They had allo nominated th 
judges and commiſſioners of the great teal, a ha. one being made different 
trom the old, &. Whiteleck, p. 679. 
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they ſaw they were to expect a ſtrong oppoſition, conſider- 
ing the reſtleſs temper of the principal officers, who were 
ever ſeeking to make themſelves neceflary, for fear of loſing 
their poſts, This was the firſt and almoſt open deſign of the 
parliament. For this purpoſe, the committee appointed to 
examine commiſſions was continued, who knowing the in— 
tentions of the houle, made great alterations in the army, 
diſplacing ſuch as were ſuſpected, and ſubſtituting others of 
more affured fidelity. The ſame thing was done to the army 
commanded by Monk, and many officers being removed, 
others were appointed to ſucceed them, and thole that were 
diſplaced were moſt confided in by Monk. Clarges had 
now acquainted Monk with the parliament's deſigns, which 
were very manifeſt, and Monk had but too much cauſe to 
perceive them by the alterations, the committee would 
have made in the army of Scotland, He writ to the com- 
mittee fo as to ſhew them, he plainly ſaw their deſign to 
undermine his authority. He uſed ſome expreftions in his 
letter, which made the parliament apprehenſive there would 
be danger in driving a man to extremities, who had twelve 
thouſand men, and all! Scotland at his diſpoſal. For this 
reaſon, the officeis, appointed by the committee to go into 
Scotland, received oidets, not to procced on their journey. 
But this was only to gain time, in expectation ot a more 
{avourable opportunity. | 

The 18th of June the parliament voted the continuation 
of the monthly aſſeſſment of thirty-five thouſand pounds, 
impoſed by the parliament of the year 1656. Then, com- 
miſſioners were named tor the civil government of Ireland, 
a commiſſion granted to Edmund Ludlow, who was 
one of the king's judges, and a moſt zealous republican, to 
command the forces of that country. 

Mean time, the parliament having received confulcd inti- 
mations of a plot forming in favour of the King, the roy- 
aliſts had orders to withdraw twenty miles from London, 
This intimation was not groundleſs. In March this year, 
the king, by a declaration, had impowered comm:thoners to 
treat in his name with thoſe, who having been againſt him 
or his father, were willing to return to his obedience, 
Theft: commiltoners ſpared neither pains nor promiſes, to 
increaſe the number of the King's friends, and certainly there 
could not be a more favourable opportunity. All were 
weary. of the tyranny of an independent parliament, con- 
fiſting of ſorty perſons, and of an army, whole officers were 
mottly fanatics, and who, under colour of promoting picty, 
and extending the Kingdom of Chriſt, had only their intereſt 

| e preſbyterians_ themſelves, and the members 
of that party, who had been expelled the houſe in 1648, 
lceing lit]! appearance of ever recovering the ground they 
wad loft, and that nevertheleſs they remained expoſed to the 


1 Wir, 

tyroiiny of the independents and fanatics, agreed at laſt 
Wich the king“ y, to deliver the nation from the ſervi— 
tuiic to which it vas reduced. The particulars and terms of 
this union not known, becauſe the hiſtorians who ſpeak 
of it, being ail royaliſts, have not thought fit to do fo much 


honour to the preſhyterians. But it can't be concealed, that 
from this time, the preſbyterians no longer appeared as the 
king's enemies, but on the contrary, as will hercafter- be 
cen, very much promoted his reſtoration. 

It was on the hopes, that the preſbyterians would affiſt, 
or at leaſt not oppoſe them, that the royaliſts projected an 
inſurrection in ſeveral parts of the kingdom, in expectation, 
it would at laſt become general. For this purpoſe, they in— 
tended to ſeize at once Glouceſter, Lynn, Plymouth, Excter 
and Cheſter. They believed their meaſures ſo well taken, 
that they doubted not of ſucceſs. For they ſtill relied on 
the people's affection for the King, in which they were often 
miſtaken, Mr. Mordaunt crolted the ſea, to inform the 
Eing of the project, which he thought ſo well laid, that he 
repaired ſeorctly to Calais , and then to St. Malo's, to be 
ncarer England, in caſe the plot ſucceeded. But this pro- 
ject vaniſhed like the reſt. Sir Richard Willis who as I 
have faid, betrayed the king's party, informed Thurlo of 
it, and 'Thurlo the council of ſtate, who immediately pur 
the militia 1n ſafe hands, and took other precautions, which 
invincibly obſtructed the execution of the project. Maſſey 
was taken in attempting to ſurprize Glouceſter, but found 
means to eſcape. The lord Willoughby of Parham, and 
fir Horatio Townſend, who were gone to the weſt ® to ſerve 
the King, were arreſted and ſent to priſon. here was only 
ſir George Booth, who atſembling about four or five thuu- 


Where he ſtaid ſome time, before he went to St. Malo's. 

r They undertook to ſecure Nortolk and Lyon for the king. Thoſe that 
deſigned to t in the well, were, Arundel, Pollard, Grecuvil, Trelawny, 
&c, Clarendon, tom. III. p. 521, 522. 
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ſand men, took Cheſter, and publiſhed a maniſc o ag4;., 
the tyranny of the parliament, without any mention of 6. 
King, intending to make the public believe, that the veg y.-; 
diſcontent was the ſole motive of his taking up arnis.“ 8 
Thomas Middleton joined him with fome troops, but ther 
two united bodies were ſo inconfiderable, that Lambert, I 
marched againſt them, by order of parhament, eafly 6... 
feated them, and retook Cheſter. Sir George Booth had t, 
good fortune at firſt to eſcape, but was taken ſome days af 
in woman's clothes, and brought to the Tower of London 
Middleton retired to a caſtle of his own, which held out TK 
few days. It did not appear on this occaſion that the people 
had the King's intereſt much at heart 5. h of 
During tkeſe tranſactions, the king's friends not doubtigs 
of ſuccels, ſent the reverend Nicolas Monk, the generals 
brother, into Scotland, to engage him in the King's Darts, 
Some have pretended, that Monk, full of hopes, that the 
king's party in England would ſucceed, was upon the polig 
of marching to ſupport them, but was ſtopped by the Hows 
of Booth's defeat, and forced to fein himſelf entirely devoted 
to the parliament. 1 cannot eaſily believe that Monk ſo carl 
thought of ſerving the king. However, it cannot be dente. 
that the parliament looked on Monk as a man in whom they 
could not confide, becauſe his principles were very far from 
fanaticiſm, which then infected both parliament : 


N 


and Middleton's defeat by Lambert. For judging that 
tory would keep Monk in awe, they readily confirmed t. 
changes before intended in the army of Scotland, My: 1; 
was ſo offended with this procecding, that he writ to the 
{pcaker, to difire his diſmiſſion, but Clarges his brother-in. 
law prevailed with the ſpcaker not to communicate this letter 
to the parliament, who doubtleſs would not have failed to 
grant his requeſt, 

As the peace between France and Spain was to be treated 
at St. Jean de Luz, by the prime. miniſters of the two 
crowns, the king believed his preſence at this negotiation 
might procure. him ſome advantage. He therefore departed 
for Fontarabia in September, and crotled the Kingdom ct 
France incognito. TI ſhall ſpeak preſently of the ſucceſs of 
this journey, but muſt firſt relate the change which happen- 
ed in England. 

The principal officers of the army, who kept in London, 
were ſtill highly diſpleaſed with the parliament, plainly per- 
ceiving, their defign was to become maſter of the army, 
Wherefore, they began to think of means to prevent this 
deſign, and maintain themſelves in their credit and poſts, 
They had for that purpoſe ſeveral ſecret meetings, But one 
difficulty was to be ſurmounted, before any reſolution could 
be taken. This was, that the inferior officers were very 
well pleaſed with the parliament, who greatly careſſed them, 
intending to uſe them, to get rid of their commanders. 
Lambert, who commanded the forces about Cheſter, was 
entirely in the party of Fleetwood and Detborough, know. 
ing, the parliament had no better intentions for him, than 
for the others. Beſides, his chief aim was to procure a]. 
petual confirmation of the generalſhip to Fleetwood, . 
hopes to govern and make uſe of him for his own advange: 
ment to that poſt, as Cromwell had before done to Fafttax. 
Though he was abſent from London, he was informed 0 


what paſſed at their meeting, and gave his advice. At lal, 
after many deliberations, it was reſolved, that Lambert 


ſhould try to gain the inferior officers of his army, Which 


wus leſs difficult, than to gain the officers of rac reft 0! 
the army, who were diſperſed in different quarters. Pur 
ſuant to this reſolution, Lambert coming to Darby, 
managed, that his officers, whom he had carefully in{pire" 
with diſcontent, met to draw a petition, which, beior? 1: 
was offered to the parliament, was to be communicated 10 
Fleetwood, for the approbation of the general council 0 
officers. Sir Arthur Haflerig having received advice tha! ©? 
petition was come to London, informed the commons, and 
told them, the army was contriving a very dangerous plot, 
of which it was neceſtary to prevent the conſequences. Upon 
this declaration Fleetwood was examined by 185 par liame. f, 
whether he knew any thing of the petition ? He anſucres, 
he had a copy of it, and the original was in the bands 0 
three officers, whom he named. Whereupon be was ornate” 
to give notice to theſe officers to attend the houſe that 4 
noon with the petition, which was done, and the peri 
read, The ſtile was in the faſhionable language of that t 
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* After this defeat, the parliament thought of tranſporting the loya 
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lies into Barbados, Jam:ica2, and other plantations; and by de 8 
model the army, that they might never ge them more trouble. Cl. 
don, tom. III. p. 841. g By 
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amongſt thoſe who pretend to a more exalted piety. The 
ſubſtance of it was to this effect : 

« 1, That the parliament would be pleaſed not to ſuffer 
the petitian of the general council of officers at Walling- 
ford houſe to be laid aſleep, as it was the beſt expedient yet 
offered to a happy and durable ſettlement. 

« 2. That ſince a great many ill- affected perſons were 
endeavouring to ſow diviſion in the army, the parliament 
would be pleaſed, for the preſervation of that union, wherein 
its greateſt ſtrength lay, to eſtabliſh firmly the lord Fleet- 
wood in the command of the army, whoſe commiſſion was to 
expire in a few months, with Lambert for his heutenant- 
general, Deſborough for the command of the horſe, and 
Monk of the foot. . 

« 3, That conſidering the negligence of a great many 
perſons intruſted with public employs ; the ill deſigns of the 
enemies of the good cauſe ; the activity of ſome to favour 
thoſe deſigns, and the affection and zeal ſhewn by others for 
1 blameable neutrality, at a time, when their aſſiſtance is 
moſt wanted; the parliament would be pleaſed to make a 
diligent enquiry upon this lubject, and proceed to the de- 
priving of the guilty of all their employs: that on the contrary, 
tuch as in this diſtracted juncture declared willingly and 
cheerfully for the good caule, either in the county troops, 
or militia volunteers, or otherwiſe, may be looked on as friends, 
encouraged, ſatisfied in their arrears, and inveſted with au— 
thority in their ſeveral counties. 

« 4. That in the late inſurrections ſome confiderable cor- 
porations having aſſiſted the enemy, received and turniſhed 
them with arms; the parliament would be pleaſed to give 
{ome ſignal mark of their disfavour againſt them; and for 
the future fo regulate the corporations, that perſons well qua- 
ified, according to the government of a well conſtituted 
common-wealth, may be intruſted with authority of the ma- 
viſtracy in any of the ſeveral towns, that ſo the footſteps of 
monarchy may bc rooted out. 

« 5, That all perſons whatſoever, magiſtrates, miniſters, 
or others, who have ſecretly ftirred up the inhabitants of 
theſe nations to war and commotions againlt the parlia- 
ment, and particularly to the late inſurrections, may be 
proceeded againſt as the parliament in their judgment ſhall 
think ſit.“ 

The houſe, in a debate upon this petition, the next morn- 
ing voted, ** That to have any more general otficers in the 
army than are already ſettled by the parliament, is ncedleſs, 


1 


chargeable, and dangerous to the common-weaith ; and that 


Fleetwood ſhall acquaint them with this reſolve t. 

Fleetwood having communicated this vote to ſome officers 
at his own houſe, it was reſolved, that the petition ſhould 
not be infiſted on, but, on the contrary, an addreſs offered 
to the parliament, to protels an adherence to their authority 
againſt the common enemy, and that they would ſtand by 
them in the ſettlement of the common-wealth, againſt all 
oppoſitions whatſocver ; and that this fl,ould be prepared and 
brought to be read, and conſidered by a general council of 
otficers, to meet for that purpoſe, the 27th of September. 

Thoſe who had the care of preparing the address, dil. 
charged their truſt, in a manner little agfecable, to the in- 
tention of the pertons who ordered it, as will be ſcen pre- 
ſently, However, the addreſs was approved in the general 
council of officers, by a majority of voices, and figned by 
tuo hundred and thirty officers, who were in and about Lon- 
con, but was not preſented till the 5th of October. In this 
interval of feven or eight days, the officers ſent a copy of the 
©tition to general Monk for his concurrence, though they 
wete reſolved not to ſtay for his anſwer. On the other 
band, the parliament took all poſſible meaſures to hinder its 
being preſented, whether by ſatisfying the army in its arrears, 
or by lowing diviſion amongſt the officers, as they Knew the 
icurels was not univerſally approved, the viſible aim whereof 
Was, to beget a breach between the army and the parlia— 
ment. But all their endeavours were fruitleſs. The 5th of 
October, Deſborough, with many other officers, went to 
the houſe to preſent the petition. It was introduced by a 
long preamble, in which it was pretended, That the inten- 
dons of the army were malicioufly repreſented to the par- 
lament by ill. affected perſons, to create diviſion betwixt 
ite parliament and the army ; and that it was in juſtification 
of themſelves, from ſuch falſe accuſations, that they preſent- 
ed this humble addreſs, containing the four following aſler- 
Long ; | 

„We do humbly and plainly declare, 

That notwithſtanding what any perſons may ſuggeſt, 
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or ſay to the contrary, we are not for, but againſt the ſet- 
ting up any fingle perſon whatſoever in ſupreme authority: 
and for a demonſtration heteof we may appeal to your 
own judgments, upon our late actings, wherein, fince our 
declaration of the fixth of May laſt, we have, with all in— 
duſtry and taithfulneſs, endeavoured to render ourſelves 
ſerviceable to you and the common-wealth, and have chear- 
fully obſerved your commands, ſome of us with our lives 
in our hands in your late ſervice : wherein to our great en- 
couragement, the Lord hath once appeared to own you and 
your army, and the good old caule, for which we have 
contended. And at the late return of this parliament to the 
diſcharge of their remaining truſt, we did with ſimplicity 
and plainnels, in our humble petition and addreſs preſented 
to you, maniteſt our hearts and defires, and that with much 
unaninuty and tulneis of conſent, which we apprehend was 
well accepted by you. 

2. That ve have not fince changed our Principles lead- 
ing to a well regulated co:mmon- wealth, wherein the berties 
ot the people tnereot, both {piritual and civil, may he tully 
ſecured, and perions of Known integrity, picty, and ability, 
employed in places of truſt and concernment, but r: ſolve, by 
the aſſiſtance of God, to remain conſtant to them: and make 
it our humble prayer to God, that he would incline your 
hearts eftectually to proſecute. the fame, and make vou in- 
ſtrumental in bringing forth ſuch a toundition of woverns 
ment, wherebv all the good people ot thetc nations may 
rationa ly expect, that ſuch liberties auch rights ſhall be pre— 
ſerved to them and their poſterity. And we can truly lay, 
that it is in our hearts carneſtly to defire that God would 
crown you with the honour ot making thele nations happy, 
by ſuch a ſettlement as may not be liable to every change 
of governors, and to have the peace thercot diitarbed by 
Introducing new governments, | 

3. Whereas a petition and propoſals were lately drawn 
ip by the officers of the brigade, that (under the com- 
mand ot mazor-general Lambert) hazarded themſelves in 
your ſervice with good fuccels, whereby, through the bleſtine 
of God upon thein, and others of your faithful friends and 
ſervants, the peace of this common- wealth is fill continued: 
and the laid petition was tent up to lome of ticers here, to be 
preſented to the lord Fleetwood ; which had been by ſome 
interpreted to evil and finiter ends, and from thence ſus - 
ecllions derived, as if they. were intentions to violate ths 
Parliament, to {et up a fingle perſon, or another general - 
in order thereunto, we do fincerely ptofets (whatever the 
deſign of any pertons may be to promote {ſuch cauſeleſs 
jcalouſies) we have had no other than faithfulneſs and can— 
dour in our hearts and actions towards the parliament ; nor 
do we apprehend (with {uomiſtion ue may peak it) any 
reaſon or caule of olfence to be conceived ag inſt your ſaith- 
tul ſervants, who lately gave 10 ample proof of their fidelity 
and courage. 

* 4. We cannot but efteem ourf-lves unhappy to have 
been ſo mitrepret. nted to the | uliament, as ltioutd occaſion 
tuch a public admonition vpon record : and conſideting what 
evil ule may be made of thefe things by the public cnemy, 
and % the end they may be difappointed of their hopes, 
and all ſuch perfons dilcouragrd, as ſhall go about for the 
tuturc to promote jealouſies, Or by mitintormation, ro beget 
divifions betwixt the parliament and their faithful ſervants. 
the army: and that a good underſtancing may be preſerved 
between them, we humbly pray: 

That the officers of the army, and particularly thoſe 
who have reaſon to bear the marks of your favour for their 
faithfulneſs in the late northern expedition, may ſtand right 
in your opinion, and have your countenance. 

« 2, That whatſoever perſon or perſons ſhall for the fu— 
ture groundlefly and Caulcletly, inform the houſe againſt your 
ſervants, thereby creating zealouties, and ſcandalous imputa— 
tions upon them, may be bruught to examination, juttice, 
and condign, puniſhment. 

« 3. That it being an undoubted right of the people to 
have a liberty, in a peaccab'e and fubmthve way, to petition 
the ſupreme authority, which liberty hath been by yourſelves 
aſlerted, allowed, and approved of; we cannot but alſo 
allert the ſaid liberty, and humbly conceive, that your 
faithful ſervants of the army, have no ways forfeitcd their 
rights as freemen, and that theretore they hope it will be 
no offence for them to ſubnut their humble defires to the 
parliament. 

% 4. That you would be pleaſed to take into your ſerious 
conſideration, the neceſſitous condition of the poor ſoldiers of 
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your armies, and that all poſſible care may be taken for their 
timely ſupply, their wants being ſuch as earneſtly call for 
it: and that ſome ſpeedy and efteCtual courſe may be taken 
to provide for the maimed ſoldiers, and the poor widows 
and orphans of ſuch as have been ſlain in your fervice, that 
the bleſſing of God may be upon you. ; 

« 5. That ſuch who have freely offered themſelves in 
the ſeveral counties and cities of theſe nations, to own and 
ſtand by you and your cauſe in the late inſurrections, with 
the hazard of all which is dear unto them, may have your 
encouragement, and be employed in places of truſt and 
command. 

% 6. That it being a thing granted by all, that without 
due execution of martial diſcipline, the peace, union, and 
good government of an army cannot be preſerved inviolable, 
and in particular, that no officer or ſoldier of the army may be 
caſhiered, or diſmiſſed from their places, without a due pro- 
ceeding at a court martial, or by his own conſent, except in 
caſes of reducement or diſbanding. 

. That it being judged neceſſary by the parliament, 
for the keeping of the army under ſuch a conduct, as may 
render the ſame ſerviceable to the common-wealth, to ap- 
point a committee of nominations, for the propoſing of 
officers to the parliament, for their approbation ; we humbly 
pray, that no officers may be brought into the army, but 
{uch as ſhall firſt come under the confideration of the {aid 
committee, and be by them preſented. 

6 8. The office of the commander in chief of the army, 
being of ſo great concernment to the peace of this common- 
wealth, and his commiiſion at preſent (as we conceive) ex- 
piring within a few months, we humbly pray, that the con- 
fideration of that matter may come before you, and tome 
ſuch effectual courſe be taken therein, as may prevent our 
{cars, and the hazard of leaving the army to contuſion. 

„ g. And that you would retain a good opinion of your 
army, and, againſt all diſcouragement whatſoever, proc-ed 
in the carrying on of that good work intruſted in your hands, 
tor the glory of God, and advantage of theſe nations. In 
the proſecution whereof, through the help of our God, we 
ſhall be found (notwithſtanding all endeavours to the con— 
trary) faithful to you and this common-wealth.“ -» 

How reſpectful ſoever the terms of this addreſs might be, 
the parliament were not pleaſed with the contents, as 1t 
ſeemed to teach them their duty, or rather to reproach them 
for neglecting it. They had forgot, that this was the lan- 
guage of the army to the preſbyterian parliament, in ſup— 
port of the independent party, and how grate{ul it had been 
to them. It was manifeſt, the officers ſought an occaſion 
of quarrel, and the parliament was but too ſenfible of ir. 
But they had no ſupport againſt the army, and the hopes of 
diviſion amongſt the officers, becauſe many oppoſed the pre- 
ſenting the addreſs, was their only reſource. For this reaſon 
after ſome members had warmly inveighed againſt the inſo- 
lence of the officers, the houſe, however, returned a mode- 
rate anſwer, to gain time, and keep them in temper, whom 
they were unable to reſiſt. The officers therefore, who had 
delivercd the addreſs, were called in and thanked by the 
ſpeaker, for their afletion and faithfulneſs to the parliament : 
to which he added, that the parliament had already taken 
into confidera'1on the relief of the maimed ſoldiers, orphans, 
and widows; and had allo fertl-d a way for ſatisfaction of 
the arrears due to the army, and would endeavour to bring 
the lame to ſpredy effect. ; 

D-ſborough brought the anſwer to the general council 
of officers, who aflembled that day. But as they were in- 
formed of the ſpeeches againſt them in the houſe, it was 
ſuſpected, that the parliament intended only to gain time, 
to ſtrengthen themſelves, or to change the conſtitution of 
the army. Wherefore, they reſolved to cauſe their addreſs 
to be ſigned by all the regiments in England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, and to write to them on that ſubje&, which was 
done the ſame day. 

Two days after, the parliament receiving a letter from 
Monk, with affurances of his entire obedience, returned 
him a gracious anſwer, letting him know the high eſteem 
they had of his ſervices, with a promiſe to revoke all the 
orders which might have given him any cauſe of diſguſt. 
The parliament and officers thought it of great importance 


Fleetwood, Monk, Haſlerig, Walton, Morley, Overton, and Ludlow 
Ludlow, tom. II. p. 722. ? 
» Whitelock ſays, Evelyn who commanded the life guard of the patlia- 
ment, marching forth with his troop, was met by Lambert at Scotland yard 
gate, who commanded him to dilmount, which he thought ſateſt to do, 
though at the head of his troop, and though Lambert was alone e 
foot. The troop alto obeyed Lambert, which he placed along King- 1 
and ſtopped the ſpeaker. Mem. p. 685. : 
x Sir Peter Wentworth alone, being rowed by ſome able watermen, broke 
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little more firmneſs than they had at firſt ſthewn, 


to gain Monk to their intereſt. The parliament's hopes gf 
that general's good diſpoſitiun towards them, gaye theg, , in fin! 
: * So, MN | aye fece 
their debates upon the propoſals of the officers, a particular red at 
anſwer was returned to each article, and the officers gwen . 
to underſtand, that their complaints were cauſeleſs, and the 
parliament neither obliged nor pleal:d to give then an ac. 
count of their conduck. This anſwer convinced the officers, 
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that things were come to that point, that they were either 
to ſubmir to the parliament, or endeavour a diftolutiog. 
But they could not reſolve to ſubmit, without trying fir 
to render themſelves ſuperior. To that end, Lambert 
marched his brigade towards London, and appearcd there 
hiniſelf to ſupport his friends. The parliament on their 
ſide, ſceing a breach with the army was not very remote 
baſtily pafled an act, to declate it high treaton to levy 
money upon the people without the content of Patilamen!, 
Hercin their aim was to hinder the army's ſubſiſtence, They 
did {till more: For Monk the clergyman being arrived {roy 
Seotland, with affurances from his brother the general of h; 
ſupporting the parliament, and marching to their aff 
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if required, Lambert, Deſbotrough, and funic other princing} 
officers, who had ſigned the adurcis, were dilplaced by the 
parliament. Then they annulled Ficerwood's commiltion, 
and named commtoners® for the government of the army, 
from rhe 11th of October to the 224 of February, But thei: 
proceedings not being fupported with power, the officers re. 
ccived the parliament's orders with ſcorn. 

Mean time, the council of Rate, being informed that 
J.ambert was aflembling the army, ordered two regiments 
to Weſtminſter, to guard the parliament, whoſe colonels 
and officers were devoted to them, and had rcfufed to ſign 
the addreſs. This did not prevent Lambert from eXxc- 
cuting his deſign. Having drawn ſome regiments into 
London, on the 13th of October he ſecured all the avenue; 
to the parhamentY, Preſently after, the ſpeaker appearing 
in his coach, as he was going to the houle, was {topped Iclared, t 
by Lambert, and forced ro return, Then he ſent to the Iment, by 
colonels of the two regiments in Palace-vard, to retire to mittee Of 
their quarters, which they refufing to do, he ſmiled and bid ment as 
them ſtay there as long as they pleaſed. Bur at the ſame | wealth, 
time, he took care to ſtop all the members who were going This. de 
to the houſe, and hinder them from cntering*. So the adapted 
Parliament, as well for want of a ſulficient number of mem— While 
bers, as for the abſence of the ſpeaker, not being able to embarrat 
fit that day, the tuo regiments placed at Weltminſter to the gov 
ſecure them from violence retued, after having remained whom h 
there till night. They were no ſooner gone, than Fleet- fanatics, 
wood ſeized the poſts, and placed a ſtrong guard at the | pected | 
door of the parliament-houſe, to hinder the members from | ico ular]! 
aſſembling. Next day the diſcontented officers cathiered, maintain 
by their own authority, thoſe of the two regiments appointed army ut 
to guard the parliament, and ſent others to fill their places. ranqui] 
The ſoldiers obeyed the new officers, and abandoned the the cler 
old. x granted 

This anarchy laſted ten days, before the officers now grown erected | 
ſuperior, thought of ſettling any form of government. All guriſon 
they did, was to nominate ten of their own body to form a n Eng] 
council, to take care of the moſt urgent affairs, 'Then they able ſta 
declared Fleetwood their general, Lambert their lieurcnant- ied by 1 
general, and Deſborough commillary general of the horle. br feare. 
They eſtabliſhed likewite a council of ſeven to nominate {uct avanta; 
officers as were not ſuſpected, with orders ro exclude thode, uready 
in whom they could not confide. Mean while a diſcipline 10 mine 
exact was obſerved by the troops, that it was wonderful ta 941 ſub 
ſce ſoldiers ſo ſubmiſſive to their officers, and ſo inoflenſive eilplace 
to the people during fuch an anarchy, As the otficers were aohes v 
{11 uneaſy about Monk, whom they ſuſpeRed, becauſe he "0Mma: 
was not of their principles, and befides, was an enemy [9 Lambert 
Lambert, coloncl Cobbet was ſent to try to gain him to theit 
party, with ſecret orders, in caſe he could not ſucceed, to 
endeavour to corrupt his troops, and, if. poſhble, put wn 
under an arreſt. Clarges gave Monk intelligence of Cob. 
ber's ſecret commiſſion. : 

During theſe tranſactions in England, the King was on 
his journey to Fontarabia, where he arrived but very little 
time before the treaty between the two crowns was cog 
cluded, having by miſtake ? proceeded to Saragoſſa, hett 


through the guard on the river, and got into the honſe, Ludlow, tom. It, 
P. 725» 
This miſtake aroſe not from the ivnorance of the way leading te Fon. 
tarabia, but from a miſtake in the king's intelligence. That the treaty = 
tween the two crowns was tiniſhed, vinitt it . asggtually in negotiatio!, 0 5 
the ficit cale, the king had no butnets art Fontarabia, 4114 thetetole cunont)s 
and perhaps tome better view, determined him to go to Madrid. V ten 5 
miſtake was removed, he turned back, and purſued his firſt intended 19895)! 
to Foutarabia, See Clarendon, tom. III. p. 537, Cons 
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bed no buſineſs, while the two miniſters of France and 
in finiſhed their treaty, But in all hkelibood, he would 
e cecerved no advantage from that treaty, though he had 
Fred at the beginving. Nay, il 15 difficult 0 concewe, 
bat advantages he propoſed to himſelf from this journey, 
55 das the carl Ot Clucndon thought lit to inform his rea— 
E.. Don Lewis de Haro, prime miniſter ot Spa n, re- 
ed him very civilly, and expteffed a ſenſe of his unhappy 
: ditions by making kim a pretent Ot leven thoutard bi- 
7 es. But cardinal Mazarin, tor fear of rendering him— 
5 ſuſpected to the parliunent, would not fo much as {ce 
um. So the king left Fontarabia, in order for Bruilcls, 
bete he arrived the latter end of December. 
ur AN time, the great council of officers held fre- 
Ent allemblies in London, te endeavour at ſome fettie- 
Dent of the government, which could not be in greater 
E nfuſion than at preſent. At lit, on the 26th of October, 
Ehirtcen days afrer the diſperſion ot the parliament, they 
Perced to eſtabliſh a committec of ſatety*, and pu! the 
Lovernment into their hands. Sir Henry Vane, who, fince 
Nie laſt change, had come into the meaſures of the army, 
lis of this committee, with Fleerwood, T.ambert, Deibo— 
Tough, Ludlow, &c. The great council of officers as ſole 
Poecreigu then of the three Kingdoms, authorited this com- 
Imittce to execute all the powers of the late council of Hate, 
bit authority to puniſh delinquents concerned in the late 
en(piracy : to give indemnity to all who kad acted for the 
Kommon-wealth fince the year 1649: to oppoſe and ſup— 
prels all rebellions and inſurrections: to Gilpoſe of all places 
lol truſt that were void, and remove ſuch as were fcanda- 
bus: to treat with foreign ſtares : to raile the militia ; and 
ale, to make ſale and compoſition for the eftates of de— 
lag uents. At the fame time, a declaration was publiſhed, 
Io annul the acts or orders of the parliament, of the 1oth, 
Un, and 12th of October. In this paper the ofticcrs de— 
Fclared, that they had no defign to erect a military govern- 
ment, but had already lodged the exccutive part in a com- 
Innttee of ſafety, who were to prepare ſuch a form of govern- 
ment as might beſt comport with a free ſtate and common- 
wealth, without a ſingle perſon, kingſhip, or houſe of lords. 
Ibis declaration ended with ſome ſcriptural expreſſions, 
adapted to the taſte and practice of the godly party. 

While the officers ruled in England, Monk was greatly 
embarraſſed in Scotland. He was indeed at the head of 
the government, and of twelve thouſand men, moſt of 
whom he could rely on, though many of the officers were 
fanatics, or inclined to be fo, and conſequently juſtly ſuſ— 
{pected by him. But this army was ſupported by money 
| 1egularly paid from England, Scotland being unable to 
maintain them. Monk had thereby been able to keep the 
army under ſtrict diſcipline, - and to procure Scotland a 
ranquillity, to which ſhe had long been a ſtranger, though 
the clergy were ditlatisfied with the liberty of conſcience 
granted to all except catholics and prelatiſts. But forts 
rected by Monk in ſeveral parts of the kingdom, and well 
guriſoned by him, prevented all inſurrections. The changes 
n England fince Cromwell's death diſturbed Monk's peace- 
de flate in Scotland. For though he was equally caref- 
ed by the army and parliament, becauſe they either wanted 
vr icared him, he perceived that on which fide ſoever the 
vantage ſhould turn, he was to be the victim. He had 
ca) experienced it in the parliament's endeavours to un— 
mine his credit, and could not doubt, if that parliament 
141 ſubfiſted, he ſhould have been, by one means or other, 
Ulplaced, becauſe he was ſeared. On the other hand, his 
ces were no better from the army, which was properly 
'Mmanded by Lambert, under the name of Fleetwood. 
\mbert confidered Monk as a formidable rival, who would 
ver _tufter him to execute his deſigns, if it was in his 
ower to prevent him®. Monk, for his part, would never 
5 been willing to ſubmit to Lambert, He was never- 
els under an abſolute neceffity of taking one of the two 
*Ourles. A neutrality would have expoſed him to the danger 
being ſacrificed by both, if they ſhould be reconciled, 
which was not impoſſible. Beſides, on ſuch occaſions, the 
Dorlous party never thinks any great regard due to thoſe 
"09 have {tood neutral. In fine, a neutrality would have 
eln deprived him of the ſupplies received from England 


the lubfitence of his army. He therefore determined 


Confilting of twenty-three perſons. Whitelock (who was one) ſays, 
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5 65 nat Uetirons of that employment, at ſuch a time as this. Mem. 
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By order to weaken Monk, the parliament ſent him an order, when 
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ewas matching againſt Booth, to fend Lambert two regiments of 
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to ſide with the parliament, and without any evaſion ſent his 
r-folution to Fleetwood. For this purpoſe, he prepared 
tor a ſpeedy march into England with the beſt part of his 
army. 

When this reſolution is conſidered, it is difficult to be- 
lieve, that Monk could take it, without being influenced by 
other motives than What appear at firſt fight, Firſt, he had 
no caute to be pleaſed with this parliament, nor is it ſeen 
what intereſt, either public or private, he could have, to 
reſtore a parliament generally hated, and which had been 
always diftruſttul of him. Secondly, Monk had joined 
with the republicans only to free himſelf from confinement. 
Thirdly, though he had twelve thouſand men, he could, at 
molt, take with him bur half, unleſs he would give the Scots 
opportunity to ſhake off the Evgliſh yoke. How therefore 
could he venture to go with five or fix thouſand men, to 
encounter an army ſtronger than his own? Laftly, the peo- 
ple of England hitherto had declared for neither parliament 
nor army, vut equally hated both. Monk therefore could 
not expect the people's aſſiſtance, to reſtore a parliament 
which had ever held them in ſervitude. This was not, at 
leaſt, the intereſt of the royal:its or preſbyterians, who pro- 
perly were the body of the nation, there being but very few 
who were real; attached to the paritament or the army, 
though fear compelled them to obedience. And, by the 
way, the fmail intereſt which the parliament had in the bo- 
roughs and counties, was the true reaton they never filled 
the vacart leats, becauſe they could not be atlured that ſuch 
members would be choſen as they defired. Theſe are the 
contderations which naturally create a belief, that Monk, 
when he retolved to march into England, under colour of 
re-eſtabliſhing the parliament, ſecretly intended to ſerve and 
reſtore the King. This is almoſt aunyyertally agreed, But 
it is not equally clear what was his plan, or his means to ac- 
compliſh ſuch a deſign. It the royaliſt authors arc to be 
credued, he marched into England with only five thouſand 
men; and the terror of that army, joined to the wiſhes of 
the nation, and Monk's prudent conduct, produced this 
happy reſtoration. All this is true, but it is not the whole 
of the truth, party intereſt having obliged the hiſtorians to 
conceal, or ſpeak confuledly of tome things. For my part, 
I ſhall give my opinion, and leave it to the judgment of 
the unprejudiced reader. I own, I cannot ſupport it with 
the clear and undeniable teſtimony of the hiſtorians of thoſe 
times. But I think, I can ground it upon ſomething ſtronger 
than the teſtimony of the hiſtorians; I mean, upon the 
facts themſelves, and general Monk's whole conduct. The 
reader will judge of it hereafter. 

Since the preſbyterians had been expelled from the parlia- 
ment in 1548, they had been kept extremely low, becauſe 
their number ever rendered them formidable to the indepen- 
dent parliament, and afterwards to Cromwell. They had 
never becn able to recover their ſeats in parliament, a few 
only excepted, who had thruſt themſelves in by diſſimula— 
tion, which nevertheleſs, as appears in Ludlow's memoirs, 
could not deceive the independents. Sir William Waller, one 
of their generals, was not in condition to head an army, 
and Maſley had eſpouſed the king's cauſe. So, having no- 
thing more to ſay in the parliament, and wanting a leader 
to head them, they had remained in ſubjection to the inde- 
pendent parliament, and afterwards to Cromwell, without 
any likelihood of reviving their humbled party. They had 
for enemies Cromwell, the army, the parliament, the roy- 
aliſts, and were in no places of truſt which might give them 
credit. We have already ſeen, that being weary of this 
ſituation, they had diſcovered an inclination to unite with 
the king's party, or at leaſt ſhewn that they ſhould not be 
diſpleaſed with the good ſucceſs of that party's deſign for an 
inſurrection in ſeveral parts of the kingdom. The miſcarriage 
of that undertaking was doubtleſs the reaſon, that the union 
was carried no farther. Nevertheleſs, Monk knowing how 
the preſbyterians ſtood diſpoſed, employed, in all likelihood, 
Clarges his confident, to make a ſecret agreement with ſome 
of their chicks for reſtoring the King by their means. The 
{cheme formed for that purpoſe, and which could not be 
executed without the preſbyterians, was, as appears by the 
ſequel, briefly this : : 

Monk engaged, no doubt, to march into England, and 
reſtore the rump parliament diſperſed by the officers. This 
was the firſt ſtep he was to take. The parliament being re- 


foot, and two of horſe; but he excuſed himſelf, under colour of the enemy's 
ſtrength, and inclination to revolt; though tome then thought, that his 
engagements with Charles II. were the true reaſons of his refufal. Lud- 
low, tom. II. p. 6y:. 
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gored, Monk was to join with the city of London, wholly 
preſbyterian, and demand that the members expelled in 1648, 
might reſume their ſeats, or, if the rump refuſed to admit 
them, to introduce them by force. Theſe reſtored members 
could not but, by their number, have a great majority in 
the houſe, and compoſe properly a preſbyterian parliament. 
It was agreed, that this parliament ſhould diflolve itſelf, 
after ſummoning another free parliament, compoſed, agree- 
able to the antient conſtitution, of a houſe of lords and a 
houſe of commons. The new parliament muſt naturally 
conſiſt of royaliſts and preſbyterians (the independents having 
too little credit to carry any elections) and was to reſtore the 
king, to which the preſbyterians ſhould conſent. In all 
likelihood theſe ſtipulated ſome conditions, the particulars 
whereof are not known. It cannot however be doubted, 
that there were conditions, ſince, after the reſtoration of 
Charles II. they complained bitterly of breach of promiſe. 
This alſo appears in that, to vindicate Charles II. for not 
keeping his word with the preſbyterians, it is pretended, it 
was not in his power to diſpenſe with the laws, and conſe- 
quently his promiſe was void. This was the ſcheme for re- 
Horing the king, which, as will hereafter be feen, was cloſely 
purſued. If, on ſome occaſion, Monk ſeemed to ſwerve 
from it, *twas becauſe he bcheved diſſimulation abſolutely 
neceſlary, and that he could not diſcover his intention with— 
out danger of rendering the project abortive. It was to be 
done on a ſudden, and under other pretences, before the ene— 
nies to royalty ſhould have time to oppole it. Now he.could 
not uſe more proper inſtruments than the preſbyterians, who 
were little ſulpected of defiring the king's reſtoration. But 
the hiflorians are very unwilling to allow the prefbyterians 
any ſhare in this unexpected event, though they are forced 
in ſome meaſure to tollow, in their hiſtories, the ſchem 
I have explained. They are contented to infinuate, that 
the reſtoration was owing to the prayers of the people, as it 
the preſbyterians had not been a conſiderable, and perhaps 
the major part of the people. This ſcheme being ſappolcd, 
all difficulties will vanith, and Monk's proceedings appear 
natural, and conſequences of it. But if it be ſuppoled, that 
Monk reſtored the preſbyterian members, expelled from the 
parliament in 1648, without any previous agreement, it can 
never be conceived, that he ſhould think it neceſſary to reſtore 
a preſbyterian parliament in order to place the king on the 
throne without any conditions. 

'The firſt thing done by the committee of ſafety, lately 
eſtabliſhed by the general council of ofticers, was to fend 
Clarges to Monk, to bring him to ſome agreement. They 
were not ignorant of the error committed by the officers, in 
uſurping the ſovercign power, without the approbation of a 
general at the head of twelve thouſand men, and would 
have gladly repaired it. But they could not chuſe a worſe 
metlenger than Clarges, whoſe ſole aim was to ſerve the 
king, and who, probably, had engaged Monk in the ſame 
deſign. | 

Mean while, Monk was preparing with all poſſible dili- 
gence for his expedition, though not without ſeveral obſta- 
cles. 1. His forces being diſperſed through, all Scotland 
required, at leall, fix weeks to draw them together. 2. Rea- 
dy money was to be provided for their maintenance, becaute 
he could expect no more trom England. For this purpole, 
the taxes were to be anticipated, and even extraordinary ſup- 
phes obtained of the Scots. 3. In his troops were ſome of- 
ſicers, on whole fidelity he could not rely. 4. In ſhort, it 
was abſolutely neceflary to his delign, to have ſome towns 
on the frontiers of England, to facilitate his entrance, as he 
Knew that Lambert was marching to oppoſe him. All theſe 
difficulties were happily ſurmounted, except the firſt, be- 
cauie of the remoteneis of his forces. As to the reſt, he 
began with caſhiering ſeveral of his ſuſpeCted officers, and 
ſubitituting others in their room. He kept thoſe whom the 
Parliament had diſplaced, and whoſe ſucceſſors were not yet 
come. Then he tummoned to Edinburgh the officers of the 
neareſt regiments, and communicating to them his deſign of 
marching into England, to reltore the parliament, he had 
the fatistaCtion to meet with their concurrence. This done, 
he found means to ſecure Berwick, and arreſt colonel 
Cobbet, who was there, and whoſe ſecret inſtructions were 
told him by Clarges. Cobbet was ſent to Edinburgh, and 
there impriſoned. Monk alſo attempted to ſurpriſe New- 
caſtle, but was diſappointed. As to the money he want- 


» He all along deluded che independents, by his ſolemn proteſtations, and 
public declarations of his firm retolution to adhere to the parliament and 
their caute, againſt a king, a fingle perſon, or houſe of peers. Ludlow, 
toip. II. p. 747, Ke. 

e Monk's commitſioners fo far ſatisfied Lambert of the reality of Monk's 


.awe the adherents of the committee. 
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ed, he raiſed as much as was poſſible, and while his TY 


was aſſembling, ſolicited the Scots for an EXUAorting, Fleetwi 
ſupply. | | the utn 
While Monk was making theſe preparations, Clarges i Ges, 
brother-in-law arrived in Scotland, with a propoſal ter; pe2'5 1 
treaty with the committee of ſafety. It was relolyeq * am), 
twixt them to accept the propoſal, not with defign to c i laſt 
clude the treaty, but to gain time till Monk's army was ,., WK neither. 
dy >, Purſuant to this reſolution, Monk, with the conſen ind ret 
of his officers, made choice of colonel Wilks, licutenam eech; 
colonel] Clobersy, and major Knight to go and treat ig 19 N Juntaril 
name with the committee, and ſent them away with fuck ſooner | 
inſtructions, as he thought would raiſe inſurmountable , WF Y! tei 
ſtacles to the concluſion of the treaty. Theſe three 
mitfioners met Lambert at York, who told them, he ng TH. 
ſufficiently empowered to treat with them ©. But to their d. cember 
mand for reſtoring the parliament, he anſwered, his 0xe; — 
did not extend to that article, and ſo they were obliged 1 q exprets 
go on to London. them u 
Theſe commiſſioners, ignorant of Monk's ſecret igen? Lamber 
tions, were no {ooner at London, than they made all Pollibk = un 
baſte to conclude with the committee of tafety, and the u. | under F 
ther, becaule every thing which they propoſed was accepted ae b 
So, the treaty was concluded and ſigned the 15th of Ng. i _ * 
vember, to the great diſſfatisfaction of Monk, whoſe ain wy ry 
was to prolong it, and then break off the negotiation. 1 1 
would be needleſs to inſert the treaty, becauſe it was never Ee 
executed, I thall only obſerve, that by the firſt article, 39 ours 
vigorous oppoſition to the King's reſtoration was agreu ty * N. 
by both parties. Monk, upon receiving the treaty, (ouch; i 4 * 
evaſions to hinder the ratification, pretending, his com. * * 
miſſioners had acted contrary to their inſtructions, and Kl 


"WE to him. 
thereby he became ſtill more ſuſpected by the committee of = Sp: 


ſafety. 


While Monk was preparing to march into England, the ſe 
members of the late parliament were not idle. They were if bimſelt 
ardently endcavouring to re-eſtabliſh themſelves, and wreit i Gere | 
from the officers their uſurped authority, but without the WW. of 

. N X Dy * all 
leaſt thought of reſtormg the King. They believed, or pre. i der cho 
tended to believe, that Monk had no other view than the ber 
reſtitution of the parliament, and, in this belief, confidered if Ars 
Monk's friends as their own. This was true in openers), Monk 
though ſome there were of Monk's adherents in London, i bie Th 
better informed than the reſt, who knew what they were i the diſc: 
to believe. Be this as it will, all the friends of the rum Bo th 
united to ſupport Monk's defigns, imagining, bis ſolc inter cular let 
tion was to reſtore the parliament. For that reaſon, e every ſh 
members who had formed the council of ſtate, beſoic the is then 
interruption of the parliament, being privately atiec bled, tot WP 
to Monk a commiſſion, conitituting hun general of the 241i Wl flor ˖ 
of England, Scotland, and Ireland. made a 

On the other hand, colonel Whetham, governor ot ori Bil the two 
mouth, Monk's particular friend, declared for the parti, WW: cc 
and received into his garriſon Haſlerig, Welton, and hor Wh. grat 
ley, three members of parliament, the moſt incenied agu  P 
the army. The committee of ſafety, upon the firſt notice but refu 
of this defection, ſent a detachment of the army to block up scotch; 
Portſmouth, but the ſoldiers deſerted their officers, dechtd Bl commen 
for the parliament, and were received into Portlmouth 8 peace ar 
friends. Another detachment ſent from the army on tit labjure t 
ſame errand, did almoſt the ſame thing, ſo that the com- this chap 
mittee knew not on whom to rely. At the lame ume, much is 
Lawſon, vice-admiral declared for the parliament againſt th fully to 
army, and entered the Thames with ſeveral of his ſhips, Ve betra 


Lambert, who com. 
manded a body of the army in the north, being informed 
of the ill ſituation of the committee's affairs, detackel 
Deſborough's regiment to the aſſiſtance of his friends i 
London, but that regiment, at St, Albans, declared for ts 
parliament, 


| lulpecte 
4 ration. 
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alone. 


Mean while, the committee of ſafety ſeeing all this 071% Wi 169 
ſition, ſeemed to be diſcouraged. They took no mealutes Jof Janu 
for their own preſervation, and inſtead of- aſſembling tie or che 8 

: ; : 1 | 
army, ſuffered it to be diſperſed into quarters. It 1s likeh, I letter f 
they feared to ſee the army together, ſinse the ſoldiers 6 Fictions, 

: . |. »+x4 fs 1 
the two detachments ſent to Portſmouth had deſerted tacit” lis kine 
ficers. Mean while, Haſlerig, Walton, and Morley, 000! proper, 
ing themſelves ſuſhciently ſtrengthened by the ſoldirrs 0! © ws 
army, which had retired ro Portſmouth, marched at nd 
0 ae tba 4 

head of theſe troops, towards London. Then it Was & le tern 
F . : hear Would 
intentions, that Lambert ſtopt his forces from marching further northeae Packer 
When notice of this came to Lambert, Whitelock was for ordering. * 4 erry, © 
bert to advance ſpeedily with all his forces, and attack Monk, Detore Wtion, W 
ſhould be better provided; believing, as he ſays, that Monk only laß This 


delays. But his advice was not taken. Whitelock, p. 688. * 
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Fleetwood, andthe reſt of the committee of ſafety, were in 
he utmoſt perplexity. They durſt not truſt their own ſol- 
ders, and knew not what courſe to take. Whitelock, as ap- 
beats in his memorials, adviſed Fleetwood either to head the 
amy, or agree with the king d. He ſeemed to approve of 
cis laſt courſe, but preſently after altered his mind, and did 
geither. At laſt, his colleagues and himſelf wanting capacity 
and reſolution to extricate themſelves out of ſuch an emer- 
gency, conſented to the meeting of the parliament, and vo- 
ſontarily reſigned their uſurped authority. They had no 
| oncr given their conſent, than they were entirely abandoned 
| by their whole party. 


THUS the parliament met peaceably the 26th of De- 
| cember, and named a committee to govern the army in their 
name, and under their direction, Then they diſpatched 
| expreſs orders to Lambert to diſperſe his forces, and ſend 
them into the quarters aſſigned by the fame order. But 
Lambert's troops hearing the parliament was reſtored, had 
in ſome meaſure prevented this order, and put their general 
Ender arreſt, who was ſent priſoner to the Tower of Lon- 
don. At the ſame time fir Henry Vane, and ſome other 
members of parliament, who had taken part with the army, 
I were confined to their own houſes. Thus, by a revolution 
T little expected, the firſt and moſt difficult part of Monk's 
E undertaking, namely, the reſtitution of the parliament, was 
executed even before he left Scotland, and without hav- 
ing any other ſhare in it, than his relolution to march into 
| Lngland®. 

Mean while, this revolution ſeemed entirely to deſtroy the 
E hopes of the King, fince a parliament was reſtored ſo oppoſite 
to him. He was believed to be irrecoverably loſt. France 
and Spain began to think of making a firm and laſting alli— 
ance with the parliament, whereby the king would not have 
known where to retire for a ſubſiſtence. But though he 
E himſelf feigned to be extremely afflicted, not to diſcover bis 
ſecret, very probably he was informed of Monk's intentions, 
and of the manner in which they were to be executed. 
For though the earl of Clarendon athirms, the King had only 
ba very faint hope of being ſerved by Monk, in order to 
provide for his own ſecurity, yet I cannot believe, that 

Monk, however reſerved he might be to others, concealed 
his intentions froin the King, ſince there was no danger in 
the diſcovery f, 

Be this as it will, Monk, before he left Scotland, by cir- 
F cular letters, aſlembled ar ILdinburgh two commiſſioners from 
F every ſhire, and one from cach borough, and communicated 
to them his intentions to march into England, to reſcue the 
parliament from the force put upon them by the army, and 
teſtore them to their authority. Theſe commiſſioners, who 
made a fort of convention of eſtates, though the union of 

tne two kingdoms denied them the name, offered Monk to 
increaſe his army with twenty thouſand men of their nation, 
and granted him thirty thouſand pounds above the affeſſments 
do enable him to maintain them. He accepted the money, 
but refuſed the troops, believing he wanted them not. Some 
Scotch writers affirm, that in diſmiſſing this aflemby, he re- 
commended to them, to take all poſſible care to preſerve the 
peace and tranquillity of the Kingdom, and defired them to 
abjure the king, and royal family. But Gumble, who was 
bis chaplain, and writ his life, poſitively denics it. Thus 
much is certain, it was abſolutely neceflary for him, care- 
Fully to conceal his intention to ſerve the king, and his fear 
of betraying this ſecret, made him, on ſome occaſions, carry 
Ibis diſſimulation to exceſs. He was, however, extremely 
lulbected by thoſe, who would not hear of the king's reſto- 
pation, Theſe men were very numerous, not to mention 
dne army, which aſſuredly had no ſuch intention, though, 
unknown to them, their march was defigned for that purpoſe 
one. f 
4659 -60.] Monk entered England with his army the 2d 
ſo! January, and conſequently might now be informed 
et the rump's re-eſtabliſhment. Some days after he received 
letter from the ſpeaker, acquainting him with the late tranl- 
Echons, thanking him, in the name of the parliament, for 
is kind intentions, and infinuating, that if he thought it 
Proper, he might ſave himſelf the trouble of coming to 


| And thereby be beforehand with Monk; by which means he might 
Ane terms with the king for the preſervation of himielf, his friends, and 
a caule ; but if it were left to Monk, they, and all that had been done, 
rue be left to the danger of deſtruction. Hereupon they two agreed, that 
8. clock ſhould immediately go the king; but Vane, Deſborough, and 
n TY, coming to Fleetwood in the mean time, made him alter his reſolu- 
., Whitelock, p. 691. 

is year, on October 31, died John Bradſhaw, preſident of the court 


that condemned king Charles I, 
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London, fince the parliament was in peaceable poſſeſſion of 
their authority, But this letter did not interrupt his march, 
If it be conſidered, that the pretence he had hitherto alledged 
for his expedition into England, was the reſtitution of the 
Parliament, and that he continued his march, though the 
parliament was reſtored, it will be eaſy to perceive, that he 
had quite another motive than what was at firſt alledged. 
This pretence failing him, he was obliged to find another, 
and that was, to affiit the parliament, to reduce the army to 
obedience and ſubmiſſion. On his arrival at Vork, he found 
the lord Fairfax, formerly general to the parliament, at the 
head of ſome troops of that county, and in pollethon of the 
city, in order to hinder the committee of ſatety from being 
maſters of it. The lord Fairfax received Monk into York 
without any difficulty, and they had many conferences to— 
gether, Fairfax was a preſbyterian, thouoh Cromwell had 
made him ſublervient to the riſe of the independents. So, 
it would be hard to conceive whit intereſt he could have 
in countenancing Monk's defigns, it the pretbvtcrian party 
had not ſecretly agreed to concur in the king's reltoration, 
Whatever diſhmulation Monk had uſed, in pretending; 
that he had no other view than to reftore the rump, the 
members of that parhament were too wile not to perceive, 
he had ſome other hidden deſign. But they kefitated be— 
tween two opinions, in appearance equally probable, namely, 
that he intended either to advance 


- 


hunſelt in imitation of 


Cromwell, or to deftroy the King. For this reaſon, the 
rump, a few days atrer their meeting, appointed A Tort: 


eil OF STATE, conſiſting of twenty eizht members, of 
whom Monk was one, and ordered cach counſellcr to take 
the following oathg: 

I do hereby ſwear that I do renounce the pretendel title 
of CHARLES STEVART, and the whole line ot the late king 
James, and of every other perſcn as a fingle perfon, pre- 
tending, or which ſhall pretend to the con or government 
of thele nations of England, Scotland, and Ireland, or any 
of them, and the dominions and trurritorics belonging to 
them, or any of them; and that I will, by th, 
aſſiſtance of Almighty God, be true, faithful 
to the parliamegnt and common- wealth. and will OPPOte the 
bringing in, or ſetting vp any fingle perion or houte of lords, 
and every of them in this common-wealth.” 

This precaution bowever did not remove the feais of the 
part:ament with regard to Monk, who daily became mores 
iuſpected, notwithſtanding. all his care to conceal bis inten- 
tons. It was therefore relolved to {end two of their mem— 
bers to him, under the pretence of doing him honour, but 
in reality, to oblerve his procce dings. Scot and Robinſon 
were named, who found him at Leiceſter the 22d of Janu- 
arys. In this town ® he received alſo commilfioners from 
London, with an-addrets, to dofhire thy re-id million of the 
members tecluded in rhe year 1648. ot the com— 
miſlioners from the partamcont, inicirupted the London com— 
miſſioner who was reading the acurets, and commanded him 
filence, looking upon this propotal as tending directly to the 
deſtruction of the republican parliament. | Nevertheleſs, 
Monk received the addreſs, As he continued his march, he 
received many ſuch, ſo that it ſcemed to be the Mary, ee 
of the nation, that the pretbyterians ſhould reſume th Kreins 
of the government. Let us reflect here a little on this ex- 
traordinary change. 

It cannot be denied, that the ſecluded members in 1648 
were preſbyterians, who had, on all occations, ſhewn an 
extreme animoſity againlt the king and the church of Eng— 
If they had teſtified a dere to reſtore the late King 
by the treaty of Newport, this was owing to conditions, 
which he looked upon as intolerable, and which neceſlity 
alone compelled him to grant. Nay, the parliament could 
not reſolve to allow ſome reſtrictions defired by the king to 
their demands. If they voted that the king's. conceſſions 
might ſerve for foundation to a peace, it was at a time 
when the army was now in London, ready to execute the 
violence which was a&ted the next day. The prefbyterians 
therefore cannot be conlidered as having been at any time 
favourable to Charles I. Since the bth of December 1648, 
they had been kept very low, having conſtantly had for enc- 
mics the royaliſts, parliament, protector, and army, fo that 


wy * * X 
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f Monk placed no conſidence in Hyde, and when he ſent the afſurance 
of his ſervice to the king by fir John Greenvil, it was with this proviio, that 
Hyde ſhould not be let into the letret, 80 lay Bevil Higgens, who had it 
from his own mother, ſiſter to kr Joh Grieenvil, 

' 8 All the way from Leiceiter to St. Albans, they lodged in the ſame houſe 
with him, and when they withdrew to their own ap. rument, they always tound 
or made ſome hole in the door or wall, to look or liſten, Skumer, p. 197» 

b It was at Harborough, January 23. See Skinner, p. 195, and Phil- 
lips, p. 681. 
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they were without any power. And yet, during Monk's 
march, this party not only revives, but even becomes ſupe- 
rior to all the reſt, and the whole nation ſeems to conſpire to 
reſtore them the ſupreme authority, in demanding the re- ad- 
miſſion of the ſecluded members in 1648, What could be 
the motive of ſo great a number of addrefles on this account, 
preſented to Monk in his march? And why did Monk re- 
ceive them ſo favourably ? Certainly, when he left Scotland, 
his intention, however concealed, was to labour the King's 
reſtoration i. But if the preſbyterians had not engaged to 
favour this reſtoration, the raiſing their party, and putting 
them in poſſeſſion of the government, would have been a 
very unlikely means to accompliſh it. All that Monk could 
thereby have gained, was, the King's reſtoration on the ſame 
terms which his father had granted in the treaty of Newport, 
which, doubtleſs, was very far from his intention. Let us 
therefore conclude, that all theſe addreſſes were an effect, or 
conſequence of a ſecret agreement between the royaliſts and 
preſbyterians, whereby theſe had conſented to the king's re- 
ſtoration, on conditions relating to their religion alone, with- 
out infiſting, as they had betore conſtantly done, on any 
terms concerning the government. Without this ſuppoſiti— 
on, the eps, atterwards taken for the king's reſtorat ion, can 
never be conceived, and with it, all the proceedings are na- 
tural, 

This agreement was a ſecret which was carcfully to be 
conccaled, leſt its diicovery . ſhould produce an accommo- 
dation between the parliatnent and the army, in which caſe 
Monk, who had but five thouſand men, would have been 
little able to execute his defigns. Wherefore, though he 
reccived all the adgrefics, he was very careful nor to expreſs 
the lealt figns of approbation, but contented himſelf with 
a general anſwer, that they ſhould be laid before the parlia- 
ment. “. 

Monk, as I ſaid, had but five thouſand men !. With this 
army it was not poſtible to withſtand the other, which was 
three times as numerous, and of which ſeveral regiments 
were now in London. It the parliament and. army could 
have united together, they would, doubtle!s, have rendered 
all Monk's projects impracticable. But the parliament was 
ſtill more jealous of their own army than of Monk. They 
only tuſpected that general of having ſecret deſigns, without 
knowing exactly wherein they conſiſted. But that the gen- 
eral othcers of the army would become maſters, it their 
aſtiftance was neceffary, could not be doubted. It was 
Monk's intereſt therefore to foment this diſunion, and he 
could not more ſucceſsfully do it, than by profeſſing an entire 
devotion to the parliament. He thereby removed from the 
Parliament all thoughts of an union with the army, which 
appeared unnecettary, while Monk's fidelity could be relied 
on. This was the true reaſon of Monk's extreme diſſimula— 
tion, and of his pretending on all occaſions, that his march 
to London was only to ferve and obey the parliament. 

When he came to St. Albans, within twenty miles of 
London, he writ to the parliament, to defire that the regi— 
ments in the city, might be ſent to mare diſtant quarters, it 
not being convenient, that troops, which had fo lately been 
in rebellion, ſhould mix with thoſe which were cntircly de— 
voted to the parliament, and come to offer their ſervice, With 
this letter he {ent the manner in which his ſoldiers might be 
lodged in London, and the quarters that might be attigned 
to the regiments which were to be removed. Though this 
demand was ſuſpected by many members to have ſome myſ— 
tery inn, it was however granted by a majority of voices, 
and the regiments in the city were ordered to remove. This 
theiws, either that Fleetwood and Detborough were no great 
polnictans, if they did not tee that Monk's demand tended 

L _himiclt maſter of the citv and parliament, or that 
they bemeved they had not a futfcient influence over their 
nerior otncers, to venture to oppoſe it. It ſeems, they 
could reiolve nothing without Lambert, who was now pri- 
toner in the Tower, 

However this be, Monk artfully improving the diviſion be- 
Ween the Parliament and the army, entered London, in 
triumph, the 3d of February 1059-60. After he had given 
orders for quartering his trogps, he repaired to the council 
Ol ttate, who immediately rendered him the abjuration oath, 
which ali the members were obliged to take. But he aſked 


\ 211 » x55 £* % > . in C; * , ho * — 
I zihop Burnet more Teatona 1y ſappoſcs, that Monk had no ſettled 
— any way, but tcfohed to do as occugon ſhould be offered to hun, 
b. 84. 
1 ey pt himſell unde; tu h a reſerve, that he declared all the while in 
ne moit tolemn manner tor a common-wealth, and againſt a ſingle perſon, 
i 83 aguinſt ths king, vce Ludlow, tom. II. p. 811. The ſame 
| ie entere * SV, ; — 
he Entered London, Ludlow viliting him, he told Ludlow, * That he 
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and I eſteem it as a great effect of his goodneſs to me, th 


time to reſolve, ſaying, he had been informed that fre 
objections had been made to this oath, even in the Parliamey 
itſelf, Upon this refuſal he was denied admittance into . 
council of ſtate, till he had taken the oath, and was oblis:q 
to withdraw, vl 

The 6th of February he went to the parliament, where 
the mouth of the ſpeaker, he received the compliments: 
thanks of the houle; to which he returned the follog 
anſwer; 


Ny 
Ne 
uy 


Mr. Speaker, 


«© AMONGST the many mercies of God to theſe pos 
nations, your peaceable reſtitution is not the leaſt, It A * 
you ſaid) his work alone, and to him belongs the glory of it 
; : 7 
he was pleaſed to make me, amongſt many worthier i; 
your ſervice, ſome way inſtrumental in it. I did nothins 
but my duty, and delerve not to receive fo great an honoy: 
and reſpect as you are pleaſed to give me at this time add 
place, which 1 ſhall ever acknowledge as a high mark « 
your tavour to me. 

Sir, I thall not now trouble you with large narratives, 
only give me leave to acquaint you, that as I marched trow 
Scotland hither, I oblerved the people in moſt counties in 
great and carneſt expectations of a ſettlement, and ſever; 
applications were made to me, with numerous ſubſcription; 
to them. "The chietelt heads of their deſires were for 1 fr: 
and a full parliament, and that you would determine vour 
fitting; a goſpel miniſtry ; encouragement of learning and 
univertities ; and for admittance of the members ſecluded 
before the year 1648, without any previous oath or engage 
ment. To which I commonly anſwered, that you are nos 
in a free parliament ; and it there be any force remaining 
upon you, I would endeavour to remove it; and that you 
had voted to fill up your houſe, and then you would he 2 
tull parliament alſo; and that you had already determined 
your fitting : and for the miniſtry, their maintenance, the 
laws, and univerſities, you had largely declared concerning 
them in your laſt declaration ; and I was confident you would 
adhere to it: but as for thole gentlemen ſecluded in the 
year 1648, I told them you had given judgment in it, and 
all people ought to acquieſce in that judgment; but to admit 
any members to fit in parliament without a previous oath o- 
engagement, to preſerve the government in being, it was 
never done in England. 

* But although 1 faid it not to them, I muſt ſay, with 
pardon, to you, that the leis oaths and engagements are im 
poſcd (with reſpect had to the ſecurity of the common caule) 
your ſettlement will be the ſooner attained to. I am the 
more particular in theſe matters to let you ſee how grateful 
your preſent conſultations about theſe things will be to the 
people. I know all the ſober gentry will cloſe with you, 
if they may be renderly and gently uſed ; and I am ſure you 
will ſo uſe them, as knowing it to be the common Concern, to 
amplify, and not to leſſen our intereſt, and to be caretul 
that neither the cavalier, nor fanatic party have yet 4 thare 
in your civil or military power, of the laſt of whole 1mpa- 
tience to government, you have lately had fo ſevere expert 
ence. I ſhall ſay ſomething of Ireland and Scotland; indced 

reland is in an unſettled condition, and made worſe by 
your interruptions, which prevented the paſſing an act for 
the ſettlement of the eſtates of adventurers and ſoldiers 
there, which I heard you intended to have done in a few 
days; and I preſume, it will be now quickly done, being 
ſo neceflary at this time, when the wants of the common— 


v 


; 1.9. Adding: 
was fully reſolved to promote the intereſt, of a commonwealth. ds 
* We muſt live and dic for and by a commonyealth,” Ldems P. 50,4 

| Dr. Skinner ſays, his army, upon a review at Highgate, ame, 
five thouſand eight rundred men (p. 221.) nafiely, four thoufand 08. 
eighteen hundred horſe, The parlianient's regiments in London 80 
of two thouſand horſe, and eight rhouſand foot. Phillips, J, 07% 
nd norle, and eight toulits foot, Fhuhps, Þ , 
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humbly recommend them to your affection and eſteem; 
and deſire the intended union may be proſecuted, and their 
taxes made proportionable to thoſe in England, for which 
| am engaged by promiſe to become a ſuitor to you. And 
tyely, fir, I muſt aſk leave to intreat you to make a ſpeedy 
„orion for the civil government there, of which they have 
been deſtitute near a year, to the ruin of many families: and 
except commiſſioners for managing of the government, and 
-udges to fit in courts of judicature, be ſpeedily appointed, 
that country will be very miterable. 

« ] directed mr. Gumble lately to preſent ſome names to 
ou, both for commiſſions and judges; but by realon of Your 
reat affairs, he was not required to deliver them in writing: 
but I humbly preſent them to your confideration.” 

This ſpeech was not agreeable to all; ſome of the mem- 
bers complained, Monk ipoke too poſitively, and aftumed 
too great an authority : that he affected a popularity, which 
jultiy rendered him ſuſpected : that he engaged for the fide- 
lity of the Irith officers, which, however, was to be doubted ; 
in ſhort, that in ſaying, the cavaliers were not yet to have a 
ſhare in the government, he gave that party hopes of being 
one day admitted. 5 

Two days after, the parliament had occafion to try Monk's 
fidelity, and to be allured, whether he was ſo devoted to 
their intereſt as he ſtudied to appear. The common council 
of the city of London, atlembling the 7th of Februarr, 
reſolved to pay no more taxes till the parliament was filled 
They knew Monk's deſign was to reltore the members ſe- 
cluded in 1648, and, doubtleſs, thought by this reſolution 
to advance the affair. They had nothing to fear from Monk, 
and knew the parliament would not recall the regiments 
which were removed from London, to force the city to obe- 
dience. Upon advice of this refolution, the parliament or- 
dered Monk to lead his army into the city, ſeize cleven 
members of the common council, and pull down the chains, 
gates, and portcullices. Monk readily and inſtantly obeycd 
tae order n. He aſſembled his forces, entered the city, and 
arreſted the eleven members of the common council. Then 
he writ to the parliament an account of what he had done, 
praying them withal to moderate their rigour, with reſpect 
to the gates and portcullices. But the parliament, whether 
through animoſity againſt the city, or a farther trial ot 
Monk's fidelity, and perhaps to engage him in an 1rrecon- 
cileable quarrel with the city, infiſted upon a punctual com- 
pliance with their order, and were immediately obeyed, At- 
ter that, he returned with his troops to Whitehall, which 
diſpleaſed the parliament, believing Monk ought not to have 
quitted the city without their order. The ſame, or the fol- 
lowing day, Praiſe-God Barebone, formerly mentioned on 
occafion of Oliver Croinwell's firſt parliament, preſented a 
petition to the houſe, ſubſcribed by many perſons, defiring 
the oath of abjuration of Charles Stuart might be taken by 
all perſons without exception, and he received the thanks 
of the houſe. 

Monk's late proceedings aſtoniſhed both his friends and 
the city of London. The magiſtrates, enraged at this treat- 
ment, looked upon him as a perfidious man, who had 
amuſed them with hopes of his ſupportiag the rE-admiſtion 
ot the ſecluded members, in order to know their ſentiments 
and as one abſolutely devoted to the parhament. On the 
other hand, his friends repretented to him, that he was 
guilty of an irreparable fault, in quarrelling with the Lon- 
doners, who alone were able to ſupport him again the par- 
lament bent upon his ruin, whatever they might pretend : 
that this commiſſion was a ſnare, which had loft him the 
confidence of the city, and expoſed him to the parhament's 
deſigns againſt him; beſides that without the affiſtance of 

ondon he would never, with his ſmall army, be able to 
execute his intentions “. 

Monk, convinced by theſe reaſons, that he had carried 
dis diſlimulation too far, thought only of repairing his error, 

an open rupture with the parliament, in order to regain 
te eſteem of the city. He therefore ſent, without Jols of 
une, Clarges his confident to fir Thomas Alleyne lord mayor, 
to tell bim, he was very ſorry for what he had done, and 

tired a conference with him and the common council, to 
Wake reparation for his fault. Bur Clarges could obtain no- 


| " It was an afſeflinent of one hundred thouſand pounds a month, lately 

8 Heath, p. 436. _ Whitelock 10 s, Lhe council of ſtate found the 

— Ml W generally inclined to the PEN in of the king; or to 
2 1 with a tree Parliament for that end, p. 695. _ = 

PP © oftered himiclt, if they would cominand theie things to be done, 
et = orders put in execution.“ Ludlow, tom. II. p. 524 

0 80 inner s life of Monk, it is ſaid, that the orders to march the army 

ny ne city, were not directed to Monk alone, but alſo to the other 
a mkoners, whereof Hallerig, Walton, and Morley, wete upon the place, 


dlid not think fit to expole himſelf to that d 
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thing from the lord mayor, who was perſuaded that Monk 
was decentul and treacherous, and only ſought to deceive 
him. Notwithſtanding all this, Monk atſembled his forces, 
with a reſolution to march once more into the city, and be 
reconciled to the magiſtrates, whatever might be the conſe— 
quewee, At his departure, he feat a letter to the parliament, 
writ with the approbation of his principal officers, complain- 
ing,“ That they gave too much countenance to Lambert, 
Vane, and ſeveral that engaged with the late committee of 
latety ; and that they had permitted Ludlow and ſome others 
to fit in their houſe, that had been, by fir Charles Coote and 
lome of the Iriſh ollicers, accuſed ot high treaſon ; and had 
countenanced too much a late petition to exclude the molt 
ſober and conſcientious, both minifters and others, by oaths, 
trom all employment and maintenance; and in fine, peremp— 
torily demanded, that by Friday next, they would iflue out 
writs to fill uptheir houſe ; and when filled, ſhould rife at an 
appointed time, to give place to a full and free parliament.“ 
By this letter the parliament caſily perceived, Monk {oughr 
an occation of quarre!, which, as it was ditficult to avoid. ir 
was judged the wileſt courle to vote Monk the thanks of the 
houſe for his care, and. that his defires ſhould be ſatisfied 
without delay. Ar the fame tne, Scet and Robinſon were 
difparched to him with this refolution. But Monk was now 
marched into the city, and had, though with great dithculty, 
prevailed with the mayor to atlemble. the common council 
that atternoon. Mean time, the two comm:flioners of the 
parliament, having waited on Monk with the mettage return- 
ed with little ſatistaction. He only told them, “ All would 
be well, it his letter was couiplicd with.“ 
the parliament voted, that the 


Upon this anſwer, 

command) of the army ſhould 

be lodged in tive Commuthoncrs E Ot whom Monk himſelr 

was one, and that the quorum at them ſhould be three - but 

when it was moved, that Monk thould always be one of the 
three, it was Carricd in thy negative. ; 

In this interval, Monk repairins to the common council, 
made a {pcech, in which he teflifticd his concern for having. 
accepted a commiſhon ſo difagreeable in the execution to the 
city. That he was orced to accept it, or quit his command, 
which he had thougut proper to keep at ſuch a junEure, for 
the good of the City, and of the whole nation, Whole hap- 
pinets and advantages he ſhould always promote to the utmoſt 
of his power. lo give an unqueſtionable proot of the 
ſincerity of his intentions, he communicated to the council 
his letter to the parliament, and anſwer to the tuo commit 
ſionets. As thele proofs were Convincing, the council was 
appeated, and Monk looked vpon as a friend come to their 
relief, notwithſtanding the tranſictions of the torcgoing day. 
When the news of this reconciliation was diſpe ſed through 
the city, it was followed with ringing of bells and bonfires 
in every ſtrect, at which were roaſted numberlets rumps in 
contempt of the parliament 4. Some days after, the council 
of ſtate ſent to defire Monk to come and alliſt them with 
his counſels, in regulating the affairs of the nation: but he 
langer. He an- 
{wered, that the inhabitants of London were {o ditlatisſied, 
that his preſence was abſolutely neceflary in the city, to keep 
them in awe. On the other hand, the lord mayor and alder- 
men conjurcd him to ſtay in the city, acquainting him, that 

he parliament was fecretly endeavouring to corrupt his army, 

and that fir Arthur Haflerig had writ to ſeveral perſons in 
London, to that purpoſe. So Monk took care to avoid the 
mare laid for him. 

Since Monk's union with the city, addreſſes for the re-ad- 
miſſion of the ſecluded members were more frequent than 
ever. Very likely, there were emiffaries diſperſed in ſeveral 
quarters, to incite the people to offer theſe petitions, which 
were always favourably received by Monk, it being necetlary 
for him to ſupport his deſigns by the general inciination of 
the people, He knew what uſe was to be made of a preſby- 
terian parliament, though many who ſigned the petitions, 
imagined that preſbyterianiſm was going to remount the 
throne. 

At laſt, on the 18th of February, Monk fo ordered ir, that 
ſome of the fitting members had a conference with ſome ot 
the ſecluded, concerning their re-admiſhon. He could have 
wiſhed, this might have been done by common conſent. 


and, ever ſince his arrival at London, had ated jointly with him; fo that 
had the general retuicd his orders, the others might have done the buſineſs 
without him, and conſequently, put it to the hazard of removing him from 
the command of his army, But as he did not let his friends know this rea- 
lon, the action was varioufly cenſured. p. 237. 

v They were ſir Arthm Hatlerig, coloncl Morley, Walton, Alured and 
Monk. Ludlow, tom. II. p. 830, 831. 

This Saturday night, February 11, was called the roaſting of the rump. 
Skinner, p. 239, 


Monk 
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But the conference was fruitleſs, becauſe the fitting mem- 
bers could not, or would not, undertake for the parliament's 
accepting the conditions which ſhould be agreed on. They 
were for leaving that to the determination of the parliament, 
who, doubtleſs, would have found means to prolong the af- 
fair. But Monk ſaw himſelf indiſpenſably obliged to bring 
it to a ſpcedy concluſion, for fear a delay might produce an 
agreement between the army and parliament. This union 
was ſo natural, in the extremity to which the affairs of the 
parliament were reduced, that it 1s aſtoniſhing, no endea- 
vours were uſed to procure it. At leaſt, hiſtory is filent 
upon that head. So Monk, defirous to improve ſo favour— 
able a juncture, reſolyed to introduce the ſecluded members 
into the parliament, in ſpite of thoſe who were now fitting. 
But as this could not be done without the aſſiſtance of the 
army, he aſſembled his officers, to acquaint them with his 
intentions. All conſented, on certain conditions relating to 
their own intereſts, and which were poſitively promiſed, 
Then Monk made the ſecluded members engage, that after 
their rc-admiſhon, they would call a free parliament, and 
diſſolve the preſent”. 

Theſe reſolutions being taken, Monk repaired to White— 
hall the 28th of February, attended by all the ſecluded mem- 
bers, and after an exhortation to take care of the intereſts of 
the nation, gave them a guard to conduct them to the par- 
lamcnt, where they took their feats, without any previous 
notice to the fitting meinbers. They were ſo ſuperior in 
number to the indepcadents, that the heads of that party, 
after a ſhort demur among themſelves, thought ſit to with- 
draw and abandon their cauſe. 

The ſame day, Monk writ a circular letter to all the regi- 
ments, to inform them of the change in the parhament, to 
allure them of the zeal of the reſtored members for the in— 
tereſt of the army, and to defire their oppoſition to all ar- 
tempts in favour of Charles Stuart. This laſt clauſe was 
thought neceflary to keep the army in temper, which was yet 
far tom deſiring the king's reſtoration. This letter was 
ſigned by Monk himſclt, and his principal officers, and ſent 
the ſame day to the colonels of the ſeveral regiments. 

This parliament continued their ſeſſion but twenty-five 
days, during which they did ſeveral things, plainly ſhewing 
they were far from being the king's enemies. Some of their 
proceedings ſhall here be laid together, that I may not be 
obliged to break the thread of the narration. 1. They an- 
nulicd all votes and orders made by the parliament fince the 
6th of December 1648, againſt the ſecluded members. 2. 
They relcaſed all the imprifoned friends of the king, and 
amongſt the reſt fir George Booth*. 3. They conſtitured 
Monk, by act of parliament, captain general of the armies 
of the three nations. ++ They repealed the oath of abjura- 
tion of Charles Stuart, and all the royal family. 5. They 
appointed a new council of ſtate conſiſting of one and thirty 
members, moſt of them royaliſts, and well diſpoſed to ſerve 
the king*. 6. They made great changes in che militia of 
London, and the ſeveral countics, and revoked all commil- 
ſions granted by the, republicans. 7. They abrogated the 
engagement “ ro be true and faithful to the common-wealth 
without a king or houſe of peers,” by which the lords, 
who were generally the king's adherents, were reſtored to 
their right of conſtituting a ſeparate houle in parliament. 
Laſtly, they diſſolved themielves the 16th of March, after 
having iſſued out writs for a free parliament to meet the 25th 
of April, who were to reſtore the king, which was no longer 
Joubred", However as ſuch a change could not pleaſe 


' Monk made the fecluded member:, bcfore their admiſſion, ſubſcribe 
theſe tour articles, t. To ſettle the conduct of the armies in the three na- 
ens {1/25 might beſt ſecure the peace of the common-wealth. 2. To pto- 
vide to; the tuppoit of the forces by fea and land, and money alto for their 
arrears, and the contigencies of, the government. z. To conſtitute a coun- 
cih of ſtate for the civil government of Scotland and Ireland, and to ifſue out 
writs for the ſummoning a parliament to meet at Weſtminſter the 25th of 
Ap il. 4. To conlent to their own diffolution, by a time that ſhould be 
limited to them. Skinner, p. 241. 


* The earls of Crawford and Lauderdale, and the lord Sinclair, were 
al ſo releaſed. 

: To let the reader fee who were then the leading men, it may not be 
amis to inſert the names of this council, which Rapin, by miſtake, ſays, 
conſiſted but of twenty-one members. General Monk, William Pierpoint, 
John Crew, colonel Rofliter, Richard Knightley, colonel Popham, colonel 
Morley, lord Fairfax, fir Anthony Aſhley Cooper, fir Gilbert Gerrard, 
lord chief juttice St. John, fir John Temple, lord commiſſioner Widdring- 
ton, fir Juhu Eyelyn, fir William Waller, fir Richard Onſlow, fir William 
Lewis, colonel Edward Montague, colonel Edward Harley, colonel Richard 
Norton, Arthur Annetley, Denzil Holles, colonel George Thomſon, John 
'Frevor, ir John Holland, fr John Potts, colonel John Birch, fir Harbot- 
tle 5 John Swinſin, John Weaver, ſerjeant Maynard, Phillips, 
p. 690. 
5M "they alſo raiſed an aſſeſſment of one hundred thouſand pounds a month, 
for the payment of the army, and defraying the public expences for- fix 


every one, after ſo long an interruption of kingly power, the 
parliament before their ſeparation, thought it ſtill necefſy; 
to amuſe the public, or at leaſt to leave room to doubt 
whether the King's reſtoration was intended. Wherefore i 
was voted, firſt, that no perſon ſhould be admitted to an 
military employ, before he had ſworn to acknowledge the 
lawfulneſs of taking up arms againſt the late king v. 8“ 
condly, that no perſon who had been in arms againſt the 
parhament, ſhould be choſen a member of the next parlia. 
ment. In all appearance, theſe reſolutions were only taken 
to prevent diſturbances from the malecontents, in the inter. 
val betwixt the two parhaments. It is at lealt certain, tha 
the laſt was neglected in the new elections of reprefentatiyes 
among whom were great numbers of royaliſts. As the non. 
obſervance of it was to be queſtioned by the next parliamens 
only, there was nothing to be ſaid, till they ſhould meet, 

But theſe deluſive votes were not capable of impoſing on 
the republicans, who ſaw but too plainly, that a reſolution 
was taken to reſtore the king. To prevent this blow which 
could not but cruih them entirely, they endeavoured to per- 
ſuade Monk to take upon himſelf the government, and tun. 
ply the place of Oliver Cromwell*, chuſing rather to own 
him for governor or even ſovereign, than be expoſed to the 
king's vengeance. Monk having conſtantly rejected this 
ofter, they applied to Clarges to defire him to perſuade the 
general to accept the government. But Clarges diſcovered 
taeir plot to the council of ſtate, who, if Monk had not 
interceded for them, would have puniſhed them ſeverely, 

This attempt failing, they privately excited a good num. 
ber of officers of their own principles to draw up a declara— 
tion, by which they engaged to ſupport the republican go. 
vernment. They brought the declaration to the general to 
ſign, pretending it ſhould afterwards be ſubſcribed by the 
whole army. But Monk excuſed himſelf, alledging, this 
precaution was needleſs after the vote, That no adhcrent of 
the King ſhould be elected to ſerve in the enſuing parliament, 
But they made no account of this evaſion, knowing, that it 
belonged to the houſe of commons to judge of the qualifica- 
tions of their members. In ſhort, as they continued to 
importune him, he forbad them with an air of authority, to 
allemble w tout his permifiion, 

The tranſactions in England being quickly carried to car- 
dinal Mazarin, is was not dithcult tor him to perceive, that 
Monk had fome great defign in view, But as he could not 
judge whether that general was labouring for him felt or the 
king, he ordered monſieur de Bourdeaux the French em- 
baſlador at London, to offer his friendſhip to Monk, and 
every thing in his power, whatever were his deſigus. Pro- 
bably, the cardinal, who had always treated the king with 
neglect, and was but little, if at all, deſirous of his reſlota- 
tion, would have been glad, Monk had been labouring for 
himſelf}. But in caſe Monk intended to reſtore the king, 
the cardinal was willing to have ſome ſhare in it, in order 
to make amends for his barth uſzge of the king, on ſundry 
occaſions. 'The-embaſlador applying to Clarges, intimated 
to him, that the cardinal was ready to ſerve the general in 
all his undertakings, and defired a conference with him, 
But though Monk would not abſolutely refuſe a vifit from 
the embatlador, he ordered Clarges to tell him, it was ol 
condition, he ſhould not propoſe any thing to him im re- 
ference to the Engliſh affairs. So, the viſit paſſed in general 
compliments. ä 


The day after the diſſolution of the parliament, fir John 
Greenvil, ſent by the king to general Monk, was introduced 


months. Clarendon, tom. III. p. 563. | 

In the act of the militia of London was a clauſe, that every commil- 
ſioner ſhall acknowledge and declare, Thar the war undertaken by both 
houſes of parliament in their defence againſt the forces raiſed in the name 
of the late king, was juſt and lawful, and that magiſtracy and minulty 
are the ordinances of God.” Whitclock, p. 699. 

* Among the reſt (ſays Skinner) fir Arthur Haſlerig, to preclude the 
king's reſtoration, offered him one hundred thouſand hands that fhowd 
ſubictribe his title, p. 276. | 

Mr. Lock ſtays, that Monk had agreed with the French embafl:dor t0 
take the government on binſelf, by whom he had promiſe from Mazaril 
of atliſtance from France, to ſupport him in this undegtaking. This ba- 
gain was ſtruck between them late at night, but not ſo ſecretly, but tha 
Monk's wife, who had poſted herſelt behind the hangings, whe re ne coul 
hear all that paſſed, finding what was reſolved, ſent immediately notice oft 
by her brother Clarges to ſir Anthony Afhley Cooper. She was Zzenlous 19! 
the reſtoration of the king, and promiſed fir Anthony, to watch her Bur 
band, and inſorm him from time to time how matters went. Upon ts 
notice fir Anthony ſummoned the council of ſtate, and before them 
directly charging Monk with what he had learned, propoſed, that tt Ee, 
move all ſcruples, Monk would at that inſtant take away their commulion 
from ſuch and ſuch officers in his army, ald give them to thoſe u hom 
named. By this means the army ceaſed to be at Monk's devotion, 4 
was put into hands that would not ſerve hin, in the defign he had under* 
taken, Memoirs of the earl of Shaftſbury, 7 
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J him in the night. He told him, the king expected preat 
from bim, and that he would finiſh a work fo hap- 

Fa begun, and even very far advanced. Monk anſwered, 
De vas always diſpoſed to ſerve his majeity to the utmoſt of 
is power? but the troops of the tuo armies were yet ſo 
Nrerte to his reſtoration, that the deſign could not be kept 
o ſecret, becauſe a diſcovery would give occafion to the 
ET .,ublicans to ſubvert it. Diſſimularion therefore was yet 
Peceſary, till the parliament which was to meet ſhould com- 
Niete the work; and, in the mean time, it ſhould be his 
M to modcl the army to the king's advantage, by the 
E..noval of the moſt ſuſpected officers. He added, the better 
go execute the projected defign, he thought it ablolutely 
© -ccfſary for the King to prepare a declaration capable of dit- 
Feeling the fears of thote who were moſt guilty, and promiſe 
I free and general pardon to all his ſubjects, except tuch 


Wervices 


ronſent to any act which ſhould be pretented to him for the 
ayment of the arrears due to the army, and for the ſettle— 
ment of public ſales and diſpoſitions of lands to officers, ſol- 
Tiers and others; as alſo for toleration or liberty of conlct- 
E-nce, and that no perſon ſhould be moleſted on account of 
his religion, who ſhould not diſturb che public hence. 
Hady, bis advice was, that the king ſhould remove in tine 
& ſome town of the united Provinces, to prevent his being 
arrelted by the Spaniards, ſhould they have any ſuch inten- 
don, which might ruin the whole undertaking. 

The king punctually followed thele infractions, as will 
pe preſently teen, and removed from Brullels to Breda, nat 
without danger of being ſtopped at Brutflels, according to 
the lord Clarendon. 

Mean while, Monk made good uſe of the time, which 
Ecmained till the meeting of the parlaiment. He diipiaced, 
Jon divers pretences, ſuch ofiicers as were moſt ſuſpected by 
bim, and filled their poſts with others in whom he could 
entirely confide. Morcover, ſome ofticers, by his direction, 
Wframed an engagement in form of an addreſs to the genera), 
by which they promiſed a ready obedience to the orders of 
the parliament, when affembled. This engagement being 

preſented to Monk, he approved it, and ordered it to be 
Eubſcribed by all the regiments in England, Scotland, and 
Wrcland, This gave him a pretence to remove ſuch as re- 

uſed to fign it. 

While the hopes of the king and his party were daily 
Pncreaſing, an accident happened, which might have been 
attended with ill conſequences, had it not been ſpeedily re- 

medied. This was Lambert's eſcape out of the Tower, 

and his putting himſelf at the head of ſome troops*. As he 
vas greatly eſteemed by the ſoldiers, there was danger that 
Kal the republicans, who were very numerous in the army, 
would declare for him. Wherefore Monk loft not a mo— 
ment to prevent this danger before the miſchief reached any 
further. Lambert having aſſenibled ſome diſcontented troops 

a Daventry, Ingoldſby was immediately ſent againſt him 

with Monk's own regiment, and. ordered to take ſome other 

troops in his way and give him, battle. This extreme dili— 
Egence did the bufineſs cftectually. As Lambert had not yet 
pine to aſſemble many troops, Ingold{by mer him the 224 
[0! April, thirteen days after his eſcape, defeated and ſent 
Im to the Tower. Thus the fear which Lambert's eſcape 
ned infuſed into the king's party was entirely diſpelled. 
| Two days before the parliament met, the republicans 
Ne another attempt to prevent the King's reſtoration, by 
euperſing a forged letter from Brutlels, in which it was laid, 
tan the king only waited his reſtoration, to be ſeverely re- 
enged upon all his oppoſers. Ir was allo added, that his 
ei Was preparing to put them all to the wrd. This forged 
ter beginning to do miſchief, the lords, and others of the 
Pog's party, publiſhed a decliration ſigned by ſeventy per- 
ws, In which they diſavowed the intcutions aſcribed to them, 
J proteſted, that their deſire was to live peaccably, with- 
J any thoughts of revenge 4©pon the authors of their 
ö lullerings. 1 
\ the new parliament met the 2 5th of April, in two houſes, 
| one of lords, the other of commons, agreeably to the 
nt conſtirution®. In the houſe of lotds moſt were the 
P's friends, In that of the commons, it was found, 
$i many royaliſts were elected, notwithſtanding the above- 
deneloned vote. Some preſbyterians, who were not in the 
elct, had a mind to complain, and moved for an exami— 
aon of the elections, but were not heard. Moſt of the 
I"CWyterian members were no lels zealous than the royaliſts 
"the King's reſtoration, which every one wiſhed, not fo 
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1608 deyen or eight troops of horſe, and one company of foot. Phillips, p. 


Four troops Ot horſe in all, lays Whitelock, Þ» 699, 
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5 ſhould be exempted by parliament ; and that he would 


84.7 


much, perhaps, out of affection to him, as to deliver the 
kingdom from the dominion of the independents and fanatics, 
and from the tyranny of the army, which had laſted twelve 
years, 

Two days after the opening of the parliament, Greenvil, 
returning from Bruflels, waited on Monk, with a commil- 
ſion from the king, conſtituting him captain general of all 
the forces of the three kingdoms, and alſo with a letter from 
his majeſty to be co nmunicated to the council of ſtate, and 
the otlicers of the army. But Monk declined to open the 
letter, till he had received the parliament's directions. 
Mean time, the commons having adjourned themſelves for 
two or three days, Grecnvil applied hinfelf to the lords, and 
preſented to them a letter from the King, with a declaration 
dated the 14th of April. 

In the letter the king told the lords, that hearing, they 
were again acknowledged to have the authority, belonging 
to them by their birth, he hoped they would ute it for the 
public good, for compoſing the diſttactions of the king- 
dom, and for reſtoring him to his juſt prerogatives, the 
parhament. to their privileges, and the people to their liber- 
ties. As for the declatation, it will be neceflary to infert it 
at large. | 


Aren 
CC CHARLES 


Scotland, France anc. 


LEES; 
the grace of God, king of Fngland, 
Ircland, defender of the faith, &c; 
To all our loving ſubjects, of what degree or quality foever, 
greeting. It rhe general diſtraction and confuſion which is 
{pread over the whole Kingdom, doth not awaken all men to 
a defire and longing, that thoſe wounds which have fo many 
years together been Kept biecding, may be bound us, all We 
can fay will be to no purpole : however, after this long 
licence, we have thought it our duty to declare how much 
we deſire to contribute thereunto: and that as we can never 
give over the hope, in good time to obtain the poſtcffion of 
that right, which God and nature hath made our due; fo we 
do make it our daily {uit to the divine providence, that he 
will, in cympaſhon to us and our ſubjects, after ſo long 
miſery and tvlterings, remit, and put us into- a quiet and 
peaccable pollethon of that our right, with as little blood and 
damage to our people as is poſſible; nor do we deſire more to 
enjoy what is ours, than that all our ſubjects may enjoy what 
by law is theirs, by a full and entire adminiſtration of juſtice 
throughout the land, and by extending our mercy where it 
is wanted and deſerved. | 

And to the end that fear of puniſhment may not engage 
any, conſcious to themſelves of what is paſt, to a perſeverance 
in guilt for the future, by oppoſing the quiet and happineſs 
of their country, in the reſtoration both of King, peers, and 
people, to their juſt, antient and fundamental rights; we do 
by thete preſents declare, That we do grant a free and gene- 
ral pardon, which we are ready, upon demand, to paſs un— 
der our great ſeal of England, to all our ſubjects, of what 
degree or quality foever, who within forty days after the 
publiſhing hercof, thall lay hold upon this our grace and 
tavour, and ſhall by any public act declare their doing fo, 
and that they return to the loyalty and obedience of good 
ſubjects, excepting only ſuch perſons as ſhall hereafter be 
excepted by partment : thoſe only excepted, let all our 
ſubjects, how faulty ſocver, rely upon the word of a king, 
ſolemnly given by this preſent declaration, that no crime 
whatiocver, committed againſt us, or our royal father, be- 
fore the publication of this, ſhall ever rite in judgment, or 
be brought in queſtion againſt any of them, to the leaſt en- 
damagement ot them, cither in their lives, liberties, or 
eſtates, or (as far forth as hes in our power) fo much as to 
the prejudice of their reputations, by any reproach, or terms 
ot diſtinction from the reſt of our beſt ſubjects; we defiring 
and ordaining, that henceforward all notes of diſcord, ſepa- 
ration, and difference of parties, be utterly aboliſhed among 
all our ſubjects whom we invite and conjure to a perfect 
union among themſelves, under our protection, for the re- 
ſ-ttlement ot Gur juſt rights and theirs, in a free perliament, 
by which, upon the word of a king, we will be adviſed. 

And becauſe the paſſion and uncharitableneſs of the times 
have produced ſeveral opinions in religion, by which men are 
engaged in parties and animofities againſt each other, which, 
when they ſhall hereafter unite ina freedom of converſation, will 
be compoſed, or better under ſtood; we do declare a liberty 
to tender conſciences; and that no man ſhall be diſquicted, 
or called in queſtion for differences of opinion in matters of 
religion, which do not diſturb the peace of the Kingdom, 


Edward Montague, earl of Mancheſter, was choſen ſpeaker for the 
lords, and fir Harbottle Giimfſtone for the common? Phullips, p. 701, 
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gion, which had been poſitively promiſed, but wh; 
they were never performed, gave afterwards too jult 
of complaint. 

The king being effectually recognized, by the v0. 


both houſes, the commons ordered, that fifty . 


and that we hall be ready to conſent to ſuch an act of par- 
liament, as upon mature deliberation ſhall be offered unto us, 
for the full granting that indulgence. 

& And becauſe in the continued diſtractions of ſo many 
years, and ſo many and great revolutions, many grants and 
purchaſes of eſtates have been made to and by many officers, 
toldiers, and others, who are now pollefled of the ſame, and 
who may be liable to actions at law, upon ſeveral titles; 
we are likewiſe willing, that all ſuch differences and all 
things relating to ſuch grants, ſales and purchaſes, hall be 
determined in parliament, which can belt provide for the juſt 
fatisfattion of all men who arc concerned. | 

« And we do further declare, that we will be ready to 
conſent to any act or acts of parliament, to the purpoſes 
aforeſaid, and for the full ſatisfaction of all arrears due 
to the officers and ſoldiers of the army under the com— 
mand of gencral Monk, and that they ſhall be received 


into our ſervice upon as 2004 Pay and conditions as they now 


* . 
enjoy. 
. 10 — * . il # * * * 
Immediately after the reading of this declaration, the lord; 
voted, „ That, according to the antient and fundamental 


laws of this kingdom, the government is, and ought to be 
by King, lords, and commons.” | 

Then, fir John Greenvil came to the houſe of commons, 
and preſented a letter to them from his majeſty, with the 
ſame declaration incloſed, which was read, as well as the 
letter directed to general Monk to be communicated to the 
council of ſtate and the army. Theſe papers, which, three 
months before, would have lain unregarded on the table, 
were now conſidered as convincing proots of the king's good 
intentions, and fufiicient reaſons to reſtore him to the excr- 
ciſe of the kingly power, without requiring other conditions 
than what he ſhou!d himſelf be pleated to grant. The com- 
mons therefore readily agreed to the vote of the lords, and 
{9 the king ſaw hiatclt reſtored without any. of the conditt- 
ons which had cauſed fo long a war, and to great an effuſion 
of blood. This is a clear evidence, either that the royaliſts 
were much ſuperior in number in the houſe, which never- 
theleſs is not very probable, or that the pretbyterians were 


willing to deſiſt from conditions which they had formerly ſo 


ardently demanded, for certain terms relating to their reli— 


> The city of London ſent alſo ten thouſand pounds to the king, and a 
toutand pounds a-picce to his two brothers. Phillips, p. 707. 

\\ bitclock ſays, „ Ihe miniſters had diſcourſe with the king, and were 
iN cd with hin,“ p. 702. But the lord Clarendon's words arc; 
70 h they were much nntilisncd with un, they ceated further toute 

6 ol | Lot 111. p. 
\\ )- IT} | In ine 1 iX thou nal pound . * latclo K. . 7 * 
* Burnet obſerves, in the hiſtory of his own tuncs, that fuch unamnuaty 
PPCared TY the proceedings Ol tlie parlament r ie King's ICILOLALIOIN, T1148 
there was not the leuſt dipute among then, but upon one fingie point, vet 


that was a Very important one. Hai, aticrwards the 14410us cluct jaſttec, 
vii I hat a committce might De: D d to look into the DIODONUS!ND 
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wer it: he told the houſe, that he had information of ſuctr a munber of 
ncendiaries ill in the kingdom, that if any delay was put to the tending for 
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he fhould come over; ſo he moved tor tending committoners immediately. 
This was echoed with ſuch a ſhout over the houſe, that the motion was no 
notre in | A | lil. ſavs B n , as Hide the Cc ervice Mouk 
m re mit ICC ON, ANL [ 11 3 * MUrnct, Ws 10 ei uc great lervice > 911 
did, To the king's coming in without conditions, may be well imputed all the 
errors of his reign, and it may be added, many miſchicts that tollowed at- 
terv ards, P. 88, 89. 

The pailianent, on April 25, 164%, agreed upon a new fort of coin, 


FEW, 


pounds ſhould be preſented to him, ten thouſand +, , 
duke of York, and five thouſand to the duke of Glo... 
Thele princes had never before been maſters of ſuch fung“ 

Then the commons ordered, that all the journals fh 
be ſearched, and thoſe acts and orders razed out which u 
inconſiſtent with the government of king, lords, and ch. 
mons. The army, the navy, and the city of London +. 
pared addreſſes to congratulate his majeſty on his reſtorat e 
and to promiſe him perfect obedience, and theſe adde 
were delivered to Clarges, who undertook to carry th; 1 
the King, The 8th of May, the king was proclaime, 
London, with great ſolemnity, and commiſſioners from 
Parliament and city departed on the 11th to wait on the b. 
who expected them at the Hague. Some preſby terian 95 
ters allo repaircd thither, as well to imprint on.the king 
ſenſe of the ſervice lately done him by the ſc, as to f, 
his inclinations with regard to the liberty, which the: 


a % 


© 


probably ſtipulated, betore they engaged in the affir 9: 
reſtoration, The king confirmed by word of mouth 
he had promiſed by his declaration. But when they | 
him not to revive the uſe of the common prayer 
pel, and that the ſurplice might be diſcontinued, he 
anſwered, “ That whilſt he gave them libert', he 
not have his own taken from him ©.” 

After the king had given audience to the p: 
commiſſioners the 16th of May, and received the ho 
admiral Montague, and the other officers of the 1 
waited on him at Scheveling, he ſtill remained for: 
the Hague, as well to prepare for his departure 
the compliments of the ſtates , and embarked 
arrived at Dover the 25th, and the ſame day 
where on the morrow, he honoured. Monk with the 
of the garter. The 2gth, his birth day, he 


VWhitchall, through a numberleſs multitude of 
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by their acclamations demonſtrated their} 
ration ©, 
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whereof were coined crowns, half-crowns, ſhillings, ſixpences 
halfpence. The larger pieces were inſctibed on one tide, 
WEALTH of ENGLAND, and had St. George's crots in i t3ne! 
palm branch and-a laurel ; reveric, the tame ſhield conjoinccht 
which is a harp for Ireland (vulgarly called the breeshes) boy 
is X11, the legend Gop wirn Us. The fixpence has vt. 
The twopence and pence have no inſcription, only the mitia! 
the haltpenny only the fingle ſhield, with the harp on the reve 
were likewiſe coined picces of fine gold, of the ſame form and 
the filver money, xx. above the arms. The half of them have 
Ihe fixpence- 1651, is, ſtrictly ſpeaking, the firtt milled mor; 
I:!1zabeth's being only marked on the flat edge. The copper tarthi: 
crois under a garland, EN GLAND's FarTrwinG, Reveric, a h. 
NECESSARY CHANGE, Oliver Cromwell's crown-piece is min: 
formed, and preſerved as a choice medal in the cabinets of the c. ; 
ng the firſt milled money that has an inſcription upon the vim. bt 
head laurcat, Outver. p. G. R. ANG. Sco. His. &c. RO. K 
In a fluield crowned with the imperial crown of England, St. Georg.” 
in the ſirſt and fourth quarters; St. Andrew's for Scotland in the 1cc0n; 
the harp for Ireland in the third; and in a ſcutcheon of pretence tis patett.s 
coat, namely, a hon rampant, legend yAx QUARITUR BELLO, 1059. 
on the rim HAS. NIST. PERITVRYS. II. ADIMAT,. NEMO, The oye © 
this piece having received a flaw. or crack, the firſt ſtroke leaves a 1! 
upon the money juſt below the neck; a ſure token to diſttaguith tue 
crown-pieces from the counterfeit. The half-crown is equally beauti! 
though not ſo rare. The ſhilling is likewiſe a very fair pi-ce, milked on ts 
edge, and very rare, (fig. 2.) 
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[1660] \ T the arrival of the king, the face of Eng- 
land was entirely changed, and joy, pleaſures, 
public and private rejoicings lucceeded to trouble, fear, and 
conſternation. The people were ſo tired of the life they had 
Ted for twenty years paſt, that they did not believe it poſſible 
to be in a worſe ſtate, Every one rejoiced to ſee at laſt a 
calm after ſo long a ſtorm, and expected to enjoy a tranquil- 
lity, ſought in vain for ſo many years. The royaliſts and 
epilcopalians were at once raiſed to the height of their wiſhes, 
in beholding Charles II. on the throne of his anceſtors, and 
the church of England about to reſume her former luſtre, 
The pretbyterians flattered themſelves, that their late ſervices 
tor the king would at leaſt procure them an entire liberty of 
conſcience, and the free exerciſe of their religion. The re- 
publicans, independents, anabaptiſts could not indeed, hope 
'0 be reſtored to the ſtate they had enjoyed fo many years, 
hut expected at leaſt an intire impunity, agreeably to the 
Breda declaration. The regicides, that is, the late king's 
judges, were the only perſons that could not but expect tne 
puniſhment, they juſtly deferved, and yer, even they deſpair— 
ed not of the king's clemency, as indeed, ſuch as caſt them- 
telres upon it, were not wholly diſappointed. It is not there- 
tare ſtrange that the whole kingdom ſhould relound with 
ful tranſports, and unite in receiving with loud acclama— 
dans a King, who, according to the general expectation, 
143 to reſtore the public tranquillity and happinels, and put 
{| things in their natural order. 
Charles II. at the time of his reſtoration, was thirty years 
, and but little known to moſt of his ſubjects, becauſe he 
long lived out of his dominions. His actions in the 
well, during his youth, where he commanded for the king 
5 farher, had been diſtinguiſhed by no advantageous event. 
His conduct in Scotland, when he was called to the crown 
& that kingdom, had not redounded. to his honour, fince, 
his declaration publiſhed there, he had not ſcrupled to 
licriice the King his father to his own private advantage. 
n hoit, the battle of Worceſter had acquired him no repu- 
| tation, in which ſome pretend he had been too careful of his 
ron, though others ſpeak of his valour on that occaſion 
„uh great Commendation. However this be, his. defcat did 
rot Contribute to raiſe his fame as a general. Nevertheleſs, 
bis friends, with a view to his reſtoration, had publiſhed ſuch 
| Eitravagant praiſes of him and with ſuch atlurance, that, be- 
tee his arrival in England, he paſted there for an accompliſh- 
| © prince, endowed with all the virtues and noble qualities 
0 2 hero, This prepoſtehon did more nulchiet to Eng- 
„then all the calumnies thrown upon the late king. 
ry one Was thereby almoſt equally dilpoted to put an en— 
confidence in the new King, in the belief, that a prince 
(0 inch a Character could never abuſe 1t*, It was hoped, 
Jun content with reſtoring the government to the ſtate it 
| Vas 


: 


n under queen I! abet he would avoid treading in 
me ics of his father and orandiather, without attempting 
extend bis prerogative. This hope was the more readily 
| Mertained, as it was not dovbicd, that the example of his 
her bad wade a firong impreſhon upon him. It will here- 
lter appear, to what excels this coniidence was carried, and 
at ule Charles made of it to begin the ruin of the liberty 
teligion of the Engliſh, which his ſucceſſor James II. 
certainly accomplithed, had not God, by a revolution 
|. molt wonderful, blaſted bs defigns, when he thought 
vet moſt ſecure of ſucceſs. This project to render the 
Ls alolute, and equally to employ for that purpoſe the 
*"Iwance of catholics and proteftants, begun by James I. 


by. When the earl of Sout) mpton came to ſee what Charles II. was like 
Hove, he laid once, in great wrath, to chancellor Hyde, that it was to 
I. c oved all they either felt or feared ; for if he had not potlefied them, 
"Ms Ktters, with ſuch an opinion of the king, they would have taken 
Le put it out of his power, either to do himiclf or them any mit 
lyde aulwered, he thought the king lud ſo true a judgment, and ſo 


with} 
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vigorouſly purſued by Charles I. interrupted by twenty years 
troubles, was eagerly reſumed under Charles II. If this be 
not laid down as the baſis of the events of this reign, I do 
not think it poſſible to account for the conduct of king 
Charles II. unleſs it be believed, that he ated by mere ca- 
price, without principles, maxims, or any defign, which cau 
not be thought of a prince, who had as much wit and ſenſe 
as any prince in Europe. But it is not yet time to deſcend to 
theſe particulars, eſpecially as it is uncertain whether this pro- 
ject was formed at the beginning of his reign, or owing to 
ſome favourable junctures. At leaſt, the conduct of Charles 
immediately after his reſtoration, gives no occaſion to ſuſpect 
he had already thought of it. 

Charles had, as 1 have faid, embraced the catholic re- 
ligion, before his return into England. Some fay, he abjured 
the proteſtant religion to cardinal de Retz, before he left 
France the laſt time. Others pretend, it was in the year 
1659, in his journey to Fontarabia, in order to procure his 
reftoration by the aſſiſtance of the two crowns of France and 
Spain. However this be, the ſecret, known only to the earl 
of Briſtol and fir Henry Bennet, afterwards carl of A rling- 
ton, was ſo well concealed, that the public was ignorant of 
it till after the king's death, when his ſucceflor, James II. 


118880 


was pleaſed to divulge it. But at prefent, it is à thing of 
which there is no room to doubt. It may be affirmed, his 
embracing the catholic religion was not throuph a prin iple 
of conſcience, fince, in the whole coufſe of his lite, 


ſnewed no ſenſe of religion. Ihe grcateſt compliment a ta- 


mous author thinks fit to pay him, is, to ſay he was ro 
atheiſt“. This is confirmed by the character given of kim by 
the carl of Mulgrave, who cannot be ſuſpected of a deſign 
to flander him. His ſentiments of religion in general may be 
judged of, by what Doctor Burnet fays of him, in the hiſ— 
tory of his own times, namely, that he ſcrupled not to com- 
municate the ſame day in two different chapels, publicly in 
the proteſtant, and privately in the popith. However, he 
loſt no opportunity, in his ſpeeches to the parliament, to 
boaſt of his attachment to the proteſtant religion, and his zeal 
for its advancement. Such behaviour, ſo unworthy of a 
chriitian, cannot but be very injurious to his memory. Ac- 
cordingly, thote, who have moſt endeavoured to palliate his 
tailings, bave not been able to deny, he was a perfect matter 
of dithimulation. 

He had, beſides this, a maxim not much lefs dangerous, 
namely, that there was neither fincerity nor chaſtity in the 
worid out of principle, but that ſome had the one or the other 
out of humour or vanity ; and bcheved no body ſerved him 

ur of love, and therefore he was even with all the world, 
and loved others as little as he thought they loved him. 
He was extremely affable, and lo caſy and complaiſant, that 
he ſcemed to take a pleaſure in beſtowing favours, by his 
manner of receiving the requeſts that were made to him. But 
he forfeited at laſt the eſteem and affection of his ſubj<&ts, who 
had almoſt adored him in the beginning oi his reign, becauſe 
they diſcovered how little they could depend on kind words 


He was ſo addicted to his pleaſures, that though he was 
very capable of buſineſs, had a good judgment, quick appre- 
henſion and great penctration, his miniſters could hardly pre- 
vail with him to ſulpend his pleatures ſome hours, and attend 
to affairs which required fome application. Bat it happenech 
allo lometiuncs that when he would apply hin{{clt to bu- 
ſineſs, he diſpatehed more in one day, than his minifters in 
lever-1. 


good nature, that when the age of pleaſure ſhould be over, and the 1dlenets 


of his cxile turned to an obligation to mind attairs, that e would have thaken | 


off thele intanglements. Burnet, p. 89. ; 

d Buirnet's words are. © He ſaid once to myſelf, he was no atheiſt, but 
could not thiak God would make a man miſerable, only tor taking a littie 
pleature out of the way.” Tom. I. p. 93. 
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As his miſtreſſes devoured his whole time, ſo they con- 
ſamed all his treaſures. Though his revenues were larger 
than thoſe of any of his predeceſſors, except Henry VIII. 
and the parliament often granted him extraordinary ſupplies, 
he was ever in want, becauſe he {pent his money with - 
out meaſure or diſcretion, as he received it. This threw 
him upon his parliament, and, not to break with the com: 
mons, he was obliged to promiſe what he never intended 
to perform. 

Theſe are the principal ſaults imputed to king Charles, 
But, on the other hand, it cannot be denied, that he had 
many good qualities, which might have produced happy 
effects, had he made a better ule of them, His wit was 
lively, his conception wonderful, and his judgment exquiſite, 
He knew the intereſt of the princes of Europe, better than 
any of his miniſters. He had applied himſelf, during his 
exile, to the ſtudy of phyſic and the mathematics, and more 
particularly to navigation, and the building of ſhips, in which 
he had made great progreſs. With theſe qualities, he might 
very cafily have governed his dominions, in a manner plo- 
rious to himſelf and advantageous to his ſubjects, and made 
hinfſelf arbiter of Europe. And yet, his reign cannot be 
ſaid to be either glorious to himſelf, or happy to his ful zeets, 
The reaſon is, that becauſe of his attachment to his plca- 
{urcs and natural remiftnefs, be delivered himſelf up to the 
counſels of his miniſters, and particularly of his brother the 
duke of York, who, during this whole reign, had but too 
much influence upon the refolutions of the king's council, 
into which he found means to introduce ſuch as he belicved 
proper for the execution of his projects, with regard to church 
and ſtate. The duke of York was of a teinper more ac- 
tive, violent, haughty, and revengetul. _ He had formed the 
deſign of raiſing the royal authority to a great height, and 
withal, of reſtoring the catholic religion in England. He 
never ceaſed, through this whole reign, to purſue theſe pro- 
jects, but more eſpecially, after he was aflured, the king his 
brother could not expect any legitimate children. All the 
principal events of this reign, depending properly upon the 
bumour and character of theſe two princes, I thought it ne- 
cetlary to premiſe this deſcription ot them. 

The king was received in London with extraordinary ac- 
clamations, and it began then to be perceived, that, under 
colour of rejoicing for the king's reſtoration, the Ungliſh 
were throwing themſelves into a difloluteneſs, which would 
not have been endured under the preſbyterians and indepen— 
dents, but which daily inercaſed during this whole reign, by 
the ill examples of the king and the court. 

The King's firſt care was to eftabliſh a council, compoſed 
chiefly of thoſe who had ſhewn moſt zeal or affection for him- 
ſelf, or the king his father. He received, however, ſome men 
into it, who ſeemed naturally to have no pretenſions thereto ©. 
This was the efte& of his policy: for it appeared, in his 
conduct at firſt, that his principal aim was to ſuppreſs the 
tormer troubles, in which he could not better ſucceed, than 
by ſecuring a perfect reliance on his promiſes publiſhed in 
his Breda declaration. His intention was to ſtifle, as much 
as Was pollible, the enmities which had fo long, divided his 
ſubjects, and to unite them all in an obedience to the laws, and 
a fincerc attachment to his perſon as their true center. He 
laboured this for ſome time with zeal, even, as I ſaid, to the 
recerving into his council men, who had profeſſed themſelves 
his greateſt enemies, Herein he imitated his grandfather 
Henry IV. of France; bur, as will bc ſeen hereatter, he was 
not tuftered long to purſue this courſe. 

Edward Hyde lord chancellor, and ſoon after earl of Cla— 
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renqon, Was tne King s prime minilicr, in whom, with great 


iaton, he entirely conhded. But, us very viſibly appears in 
his hiſtory of the civil wars, he was a mortal enemy of the 
pretoytertans, and contequently, little proper to preſerve the 
: « 3 . : EF I, * * 3 Sos * * * 
King in his reſolution of procuring tranquillity for all his 
tubjects without dliſtinction. 

As loon as the King was arrived in England, the aſſemblvy, 
witch from the 25th of April had been honoured with the 
us of parliament, was only called the convention, the king 
being unwilling to own for parliament, an aflembly which 
had not been ſummoned by his writs. But this change of 

N They were thirty in all. 


ward Hyde, gencral Monk 
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euis ot Ormond, the mat 


The dukes of York and Gloceſter, fir Ed- 
, 7 78 (| Montague, C Ty of Sandwich, the mar- 
ques of Dorfchefler, the marquis of Heitf, > 
earls of Southampton, * e Berkmmirr, Norwien Bü bo 
| y, 4 "1 „ich, Mancheſter, Nor- 
thumberland, St. Albans, and Leiceſter; viſcount Say; the lords Went- 
worth, Seymour, Colepeper, and Roberts; für Denzil Holles, fir F:ederic 
Cornwalis, hr George Carteret, ur Anthony Afhley Cooper, colonel Hows- 
ard, Arthur Annetley, fir Charles Baikley, fir Edward Nicholas, and lic 
William Morrice, ; 
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name was of no long continuance. Two days after his .. 
rival, the king went to the houſe of lords, where he fen fas 
the commons, and gave the royal aſſent to three acts: . 


firſt was, to change the convention into a parliament 4 ; 1 


SQ 


ſecond, to continue the monthly tax of feventy thou... 


pounds for three months ; and the third, to continue all j 
dicial proceedings, 

Had the directions and orders of the foregoing perlizin gs 
been tollowed, this parliament ſhould have adinitted * 
member, who had either ferved the laſt or preſent Kino 
But this order having been neglected in the elections, ky 
were admitted without diltinetion or examination, who had 
been choſen. As the Icheme tor the king's' reſtoration u 


f a5 
entirely formed, when this parhament met, the prethycy,. 
ans, who were much fuperwr in number, did not think pre 

pro. 


per to exclude the rovaliſts, with whom they had agreed n 
reſtore the king. Neither was it thought fit to exclude the 
republicans, nor the regicides themſelves, who were ny 
conſiderable enough to obſtruct the project agree on, I. 
parliament is therefore to be looked upon es an aflenh!y 
Where the preſbyterians had certainly a [uperiority 01 Voce, 
and it was this parliament that reftored the king to te 
throne ot his anceſtots, and, during their ſhort 4 ontinu. 
ance, gave him very real marks of their zeal for his ſervice. 
and the re-eſtabliſnment of peace and tranquillity in the 
kingdom ©, 

The affairs of this parliament, after the king's arrival. 
confilted in three principal points. 'The firit was an act 9 
p:rdon or indemnity for whatever had paſſed fince the begin- 
ning of the troubles. This act was ablolutely neceſtary to 
the ſecurity both of the perſons and deſcendents of thoſe why 
had been concerned in theſe troubles, and were liable to b. 
called to an account, it the laws had bcen ſtrictly executed, 
For as, from the year 1642, the king's party had bee 
deemed rebels by thoſe who were in power; the king, com. 
ing to rule in his turn, might have declared rebels all why 
had been in arms either againſt him or his father, Tze 
queſtion of right concerning the war between the king and 
the parliament, remaining undeciced, it was natural for him 
who had the power in his hands, to explain the laws in hi; 
own favour. But, on the other hand, it was to be fearcd, 
that rigour, on this occaſion, would kindle a new flame. 
ſides, it was very dithcult preciſely to explain wherein cor 
ſiſted the rights of the King and thole of the ſubject, cont 
dering the arguments on both ſides, and the infinite cavilst» 
which ſuch a diſcuſhon was liuble. In a word, explication; 
of this nature had occaſioned the troubles, which, if it w: 
poſhble, were intended to be buried in eternal oblivion, I: 
was thought therefore that the bett means to quiet the minds 
of the ſubjects was, an act of indemnity tor every thing dung 
the troubl-s. 

The ſecond affair of the parliament, was to enable the king 
to ditband the army. There was no reaſon for keeping 0! 
foot an army which had been the principal cauſe of the Oi 
orders committed of late years, and which would have h 
ſtill capable of diſturbing the peace of the kingdom und! 
an able leader. 

The third ailajir was the ſettling the king's revenue, fire? 
it was abfolutely neceſfary to give him wherewithal to tap 
port the government, and put him in a condition to be court 
ed ard feared. On theſe three important affairs the paris 
ment beſto ved their firſt care, and began with the ack e 


indemnity, as being the moſt urgent. For this purpoſe the 
houſe of commons tolemnly declared, in an adurets preten!: 
to the king by the whole houſe, that they accepted, in i- 
name of themſelves, and all the commons of England, tit 
gracious pardon offered by his majeſty in his declaration iron 
Breda, with reference to rhe excepting of ſuch as ſhould bo 
excepted in an act of pardon. The lords likewile preienme 
a petition of the like import. Es 
Immediatcly after, the king publiſhed a proclamation, © 
claring, that all ſuch of the late king's judges as did n9! 
render themſelves within fourteen days, ſhould be abel, 
excluded from the general pardon, Though, by the wore 
of this proclamation, thoſe who ſurrendered themiclyes cor” 
not be atlured of their lives, it was ncverthelels underſto 


4 And to prevent all doubts and ſcrup'ee concerning this p Hemel 
was enicted, that the lords and commons theo fitting at Wenige 
the two houles of parhanent, and fo ſhould be declared and ad) i * 1 ; 
rundet way An of the King's Wits of fſurunois. Statue“ 
Car. 3. e . | 8. 

c Burnet lays, theſe five follow ing pet forms, all prev terlaus. bad the e a 
hand in the reſtoration; fir Anthony Athley Cooper, atterw ds 8 
Shaftſbury, fir Arthur Anuneſlev, atterwards earl of Angletes, et 
les, created lord Holles of Ttic)d, the earl ot Manchetter, ans die 
berts. P- 96, 
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vat the king made uſe of this artifice only to have it be. 
lere, that he would not limit the power and reſolutions of 
be parliament on this point, and it was not doubted that 


the two houſes conſidered this proclamation as a ſort of par- 
don, at leaſt for lite, to thoſe who ſhould confide in it. In 
© nſequence of this proclamation, twenty of the late king's 
Dadges voluntarily ſurrendered themſelves. Others withdrew 
ut of the Kingdom, and ſome were taken in attempting to 
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While the parliament proceeded in the bill of indemnity, 


Home leading republicans, who had not been the king's judges, 
bot had exerciſed civil or military employs during the trou- 
bles, fearing to be called to an account, demanded of the 
ug letters of pardon under the great ſcal, in order to ſereen 
tbemſelves from all proſecution. 


The king very readily 
-anted their requeſt, ſhewing thereby that he really intend- 


ed to perform his promiſe in his Breda declaration, For he 
was perſuaded, there was no better way to pacify the troubles 
and give his ſubjects confidence, than the exact obſervance 
ot his promiſes. 


The 5th of July, the city of London invited the king and 


E the two princes his brothers, the great officers of the crown, 


ind both houſes of parliament to an entertainment, the mag- 
nificence whereof was ſuitable to the riches of the city which 
gave it, and the quality of the perſons invited. 

Though the king really intended the act of indemnity 
ſhould be quickly diſpatched, it met with great obſtacles in 
the houſe of commons with regard to the clauſes which were 


to be inſerted. Some were for having no regard to the Breda 
declaration, but for making examples of all who had moſt. 


ardently ſupported the late uſurpation. This raiſed a ſuſpi- 
cion that the King encouraged theſe men, and intended to 
ſuſpend the effect of his declaration by means of the parlia- 
ment, till he was revenged of his enemies. This was in— 
duſtriouſly diſperſed among the people in libels, tending to 
deſtroy all confidence in the king's promiſes, and revive the 


E troubles by driving to deſpair thoſe who knew themſelves 


moſt guilty. To diſpel therefore theſe ſuſpicions, which 
might have produced ill effects, the King ſent a meſſage to 
the houſe,to preſs them to diſpach the act of indemnity, and 
to make it agreeable to his declaration from Breda. This 
meflage ſo quickened the debates, that a few days after, the 
act patſed the houſe of commons, and was ſent up to the 
lords for their concurrence, | 

In the bill, the houſe of commons excepted for life and 


| eſtate, but a few of the molt notorious and active regicides, 


But the lords, incited by divers petitions of the widows, 
children, and relations of perſons executed by the ſentences 
of the courts erected during the uſurpation, were for except- 
ing from pardon all who had been junge in thoſe courts, 
The king fearing new delays from this vifference of ſenti— 
ments between the two houſes, came to the houſe of lords, 
the 27th of July, and in a patheiic ſpeech, endeavoured to 
perſuade them to paſs the bill as ſent up by the commons. 
He repreſented to them“ that he was obliged in honour to 
perform what he had promiſed in his declaratien ; that he 
never thought of excepting any but the immediate mur- 
derers of his father; that the peace and tranquillity of the 
kingdom entirely depended upon the performance of his pro- 
miſe, which (ſays he) if I had not made, I am pertuaded 
neither I nor you had now been here: I pray therefore let 
us not deceive thoſe who brought or permitted us to come 
together, and earneſtly deſire you to depart from all par- 
ticular animoſities and revenge, or memory of paſt provo- 
cations, and paſs this act without other exceptions than 
of thoſe who were immediately guilty of the murder of my 
father.“ 

This ſpeech, and a meſſage ſent by the king to both houſes 
on the ſame ſubject, determined the lords to conform to the 
declaration from Breda. They therefore ſent the bill to the 
commons with two amendments. The firſt concerned twen- 
ty perſons, who by the commons bill were liable to all the 
penalties, it ſhould pleaſe the parliament to inflict, death ex- 
cepted, though they were not the king's judges. The lords 
retuſed their conſent to this clauſe, becauſe it was contrary 
to the declaration from Breda. The other amendment re- 
lated to the twenty judges of the late king, who had volun- 
ily ſurrendered themſelves upon the king's proclamation 
of the 6th of June. For the lords included in the pardon, 
both for life and eſtate, theſe twenty, who had diſtinguiſhed 
temſelves from the reſt by their confidence in the king's 
©emency, whereas the commons were only for granting 
them life, leaving them liable to forfeiture of eſtates, im- 


Nel they agreed, that fir Arthur Hallerig, fir Henry Vane, and colonel 
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priſonment, baniſhment, or ſuch other penalties as the par- 
liament ſhould think proper. This was the ſubject of ſeve- 
ral conferences between the two houſes, which in the end 
produced an unanimity of ſentiments, according to which 
the act was formed. In one of theſe conferences, chancel- 
lor Hyde declared, that being employed in an embaſſy to 
Spain, he was expreſly. charged by his majeſty to avow, 
That the horrible murder of his father was not the act 
of the parliament, or people of England, but of a very 
wretched and little company of miſcreants in the king— 
dom.“ This was ſo agrecable to the commons, chat 
they ordered ſuch of the privy council, as were members of 
the houſe, to thank the king for his juſt defence of the 
parliament and people of England. At laſt, the king re- 
pairing to the houſe of lords the 29th of Auguſt, gave the 
royal aſſent to the act of indemnity, which contained in 
ſubſtance : . 

Penalties againſt thoſe who ſhould uſe any words of re- 
proach tending to revive the memory of the late troubles, 
with an abſolute pardon to all who had been engaged in them, 
excepting the following perſons, namely, 

Forty-nine of thoſe who had been the late king's judges, 
with this diſtinction, that as to the twenty who had volunta- 
rily ſurrendered themſelves, if they were condemned, theic 
execution ſhould be ſuſpended till the king and parliament 
ſhould order the ſame. _ 

Oliver Cromwell, Bradſhaw, Pride, and one and twenty 
others, who were dead, were made ſubject to confiſcations, 
and other penalties which the king and parliameut thould 
ordain. 

Phelps and fir Arthur Haſlerig were put in the ſame con- 
dition. 

Hutchinſon and Laſſels were declared incapable of exer- 
eiſing any office, and condemned to one year's forfeiture of 
the revenue of their eſtates, 

It was morcover ordained, that Oliver St. John, and ſe- 
venteen others named in this article, ſhould be excluded 
from any benefit by this act, if they accepted, or exe— 
cuted any office in England, either eccleſiaſtical, civil, or 
military. | 

All that had given ſentence of death in any of the late 
illegal high courts of juſtice, except colonel Ingoldiby 
and Colonel Tomlinſon, were diſabled from being mem- 
bers in any parliament, or bearing any office in England 
or Wales. 

Thoſe who had converted to their uſe any goods, be— 
longing to the church, were excluded from the benefit of 
this act. 

Sir Henry Vane and Lambert were excepted from pardon, 
both as to life and eſtate. 

The king likewiſe paſſed on this occaſion the following 
acts. 5 

1. An act for confirmation of judicial proceedings from the 
iſt of May 1642, notwithſtanding their illegality. 

2. An act for proviſion of monics to pay oft the armics 
and navy. 

3. An act to fix the intereſt of money at fix per cent. 

4. An act for a perpetual anniverfary thankigiving on the 
29th of May, the day of his majeſty's nativity and reſto- 
ration. 

After the king had given his aſſent to theſe five ads, he 
made a ſpeech to both houſes, to teſtify how much he was 
pleaſed with them; concluding, ** 1 am fo confident of your 
affections, that I will not move you in any thing that 
immediately relates to myſelf: and yet I .muſt tell you, 
that I am not richer, that is, I have not ſo much money 
in my purſe, as when I came to you. The truth is, I 
have lived principally ever fince, vpon what I brought with 
me, which was indeed your money: for you ſent it to 
me, and I thank you for it. The weckly expence of the 
navy eats up all you have given me by the bill of tun- 
nage and poundage ; nor have I been able to give my 
brothers one ſhilling fince I came into England, nor to 
keep any table in my houſe, but what I eat at myſelt. 
And that which troubles me moſt is, to fee many of you 
come to me at Whitehall, and to think you muſt go ſome 
where elſe to ſeek your dinner. I do not mention this to 
you as any thing that troubles me : do but take care of the 
public, and for what is neceſſary for the peace and quiet of 
the kingdom, and take your own time for my own particu- 
lar, which I am ſure you will provide for, with as much 
affection and frankneſs, as I can defire.” 

The commons obſerving what the King ſaid concerning 


Lambert, ſhould be ſubject to pains 2 penalties. Phillips, p. 717. a 
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his brothcrs, 'made a preſent to the duke of York of ten 
thouſand pounds, and of ſeven thouſand to the. duke of Gtou- 
ceſter. After this, they proceeded to the ſettling the king's 
revenue, and reſolved to raiſe it to twelve hundred thouſand 
pounds, which was more than any king of England bad ever 
enjoyed, except Henry VIIL5, But before this could be 
compleated, the king came to the parliament the 13th of 
September, and paſſing ſome bills that were ready, they ad- 
journed themſelves to the 6th of November. The acts paſ- 
ſed on this occaſion were: | 

1. An act for the the ſpeedy raiſing of a hundred thouſand 
pounds for a preſent ſupply by way of land tax. ; 

2. An act to impower and direct the commiſſioners in 
what manner to diſband the army, and to pay off ſome 
part of the fleet. 

3. An act for raifing one hundred and forty thouſand 
pounds, at ſeventy thouſand pounds a month, to begin the 
firſt of November. 

4. An act for regulating the bay trade. 1 

5. An act for encouraging and increafing ſhipping and 
navigation. : 

6. An act for reſtoring ſome miniſters to their places and 
confirming others 1n vacant places. 

The ſame day died the duke of Glouceſter, the king's bro- 
ther. This prince, now twenty years of age, was unex- 
pectedly taken out of the world by the ſmall pox. As he 
had very good qualitics, the King his brother who loved 
him tenderly, appeared more concerned for this loſs, than 
tor any misfortune which had ever befallen him. 

During the adjournment, the king appointed commiſ— 
ſioners for trial of the regicides. The number of thoſe 
concerned in the late king's death, as judges, officers of 
the court of juſtice, and others, amounted to fourſcore and 
one, of whom twenty-five were dead, nineteen had made 
thcir eſcapes, ſeven others, for having been leſs engaged in 
the crime were thorohy itt of the King's clemency, 
aud tc. nine . \ zdemned to die. But of thele, 
twenty who had awiicndered themſelves upon the proclama- 
tion of the 6th of June, were pardoned as to life, but re— 
ſerved for other penalties, as impriſonment, baniſhment, 
and forfeiture of eſtate. So, ten only were executed, namely, 
Harriſon, Catew, Cook, Peters, Scot, Clement, Scroop, 
Jones, Hacker, Axtel. What was moſt remarkable in the 
death of theſe men was, that not one exprefied any figns 
of repentance, or did not think himſelf a martyr. Two 
only were prevailed with to pray for the king. They were 
almoſt all anabaptiſts, enthuſialls, fifth monarchy men, who 
believed no violence unlawtul to advance the kingdom of 
Chriſt, and all men of mean birth, except Carew and 
Scroop. 

A jew days after the adjournment. of the parliament, 
the king publiſhed a proclamation concerning religion, con- 
taining eight articles, moſt of which preſcribed certain rules 
ro the biſhops in the exerciſe of their ſpiritual juriſdiction. 
The two Jaſt deſerve a particular notice, becauſe they dif- 
cover that the prefbyterians were not like to continue long 
undiſturbed. The VIIth ran, that a certain number of di- 
vines ſhould be appointed to reviſe the liturgy, and make 
ſuch alterations in it as ſhould be judged neceſſary, and 
that ſcrupulous perſons ſhould not be puniſhed or troubled 
tor not uſing it at preſent. The VIIIth was concerning ce- 
remonies, to which, for the preſent, no perſon ſhould be 
obliged to conform. This reſtriction, “ for the preſent,” 
clearly ſhews, that thoſe who adviſed the King to this pro- 
clamation, had ns intention to leave the preſbyterians in poſ- 
effion of that liberty which had been promiſed them by the 
Breda declaration, and, doubtleſs, by general Monk, when 
they engaged to promote the King's reſtoration. 

There were yet living, nine of the old biſhops, who 
were reitored to their ſces without any ditficulty®, Seven 


or eight others were newly conſecrated for other dioceſes ;_ 


and Colins, againſt whom ſo many complaints had been 
brought before the parliament in 1640, for the ſee of 
Durham, where he had once been prebendi. Biſhoprics 
and eccleſiaſtical benefices were offered to the moſt eminent 
prefbyterian miniſters, but all refuſed except Reynolds, who 
accepted the biſhopric of Norwichk. 

I ſhall not enlarge on the embaſſies to the king from 


s It was to anſwer all the ordinary expences of the government. Burnet, 
1, 1060, 

„ Namely, Juxton oft London, Pierce of Bath and Wells, Skinner of 
Oxtord, Warner ot Rocheiter, Roberts of Bangor, Wren of Ely, Duppa 
of Saliſbury, King of Chichcher, and Fiewin of Litchfield and Coventry, 

The author by miſtake ſays, dean, he was dean of Peterborough. "The 
ret of. che new biſhops were, Lucy of St, David's, Laney of Peterborough, 


divers princes of Europe, to congratulate him upon h;. .. 
ſtoration ; the ſtates of rhe United Provinces were the 70 
who paid their compliments on this occafion, and at ,, 
ſame time, ſent him ſeveral excellent pictures, drayy U 
the belt hands. "» 

September the 25th, the princeſs dowager of 0;,,.. 
came to London to congratulate the king her brother u. 
his reſtoration. And in November arrived from ene 
queen mother, who brought with her the princeſs Henriz, 
her daughter, and the prince palatine Edward, brother 4 
prince Rupert, It is pretended, the queen endeavourea 5 
perſuade the king to marry Hortenſia Mancini niece 
cardinal Mazarin: but her propolal being coldly receive : 
ſhe adviſed him to purſue the negotiation already begun 
of his marriage with the infanta of Portugal. Thus mos 
is certain, ſhe propoſed to the king the- marriage of the 
princeſs Henrietta with the duke ot Orleans, to which 1 
found no obſtacle. If ſomé authors are to be credited, fh. 
had two other ends in her viſit. The firſt was to dran 
the King her fon into the intereſt of France againſt Spain 
The ſecond, to perſuade him to remove the chancellor 
whom ſhe did not love, as he himſelf ſhews in his hiſton 
Bur the king did not think fit to part with ſo ſervices). 
and affectionate a miniſter to pleaſe his mother. g 

The parliament meeting the 6th of November, appointed 


a committee to congratulate the queen- mother on her return, at 
to England. Shortly after, the commons made a preſent of me 
ten thouſand pounds to each of the two princefles her daugh. WW vi 
ters. 2 
The duke of York had, ſince his return to England 1 
married Anne, chancellor Hyde's eldeſt daughter, to Which 
he had been in ſome meaſure compelled?. The young 1 
lady proving with child, there were not wanting perſons to | Ne 
difluade the duke from fo unequal a match. But the king's i ev: 
affection then for the chancellor, over-ruled all confideration S0 
of the injury which the duke his brother, and the rovzi WW re 
family, might receive from it. He fignified to the duke, Wi wc 
that it would oblige him not to uſe any ſhifts, and plainl; c 
told him, he muſt drink as he had brewed, to which th: ch 
duke ſubmitted from a motive of obedience. It may eafiir i 
be imagined the queen-mother, who hated the chancellor, WM dic 
was not pleaſed with this marriage. Accordingly ſhe long be 
retuſed to ſee her daughter-in-law, and it was at the preſſing an. 
inſtances of the king that ſhe at laſt conſented to receive WM wn 
her reſpects. But during her ſtay in England, ſhe ever WW px 
treated her with ſo much coldneſs, that her averſion to the u. 
marriage was very viſible. Fd b 
The parliament having, in their firſt ſeſſion diſpatched WF 
every thing relating to the act of indemnity, applied their Nc 
next care to put the king in a condition to diſband the n 
army. For this purpoſe, ſeveral ſums were granted him, u. 
and as the money was raiſed, regiments were broke, ſo | C01 
that this work was finiſhed in the ſpace of a few months. With: 
Thus, the army, which had ſo long been the terror of oF 
England, was reduced to Monk's ſingle regiment. But in Ne. 
diſbanding the army, the king introduced a novelty, which Wie 
diſpleaſed many pcople. He formed, for his ordinary guard WW 
two regiments, one of horſe, and one of foot, in imitation Ha 
of the practice in France, and other kingdoms. Tbis WM 
was ſo much like a ſtanding army, which the Engliſh have Wn 
always oppoſed, that many began then to fear, the king 


bad ill deſigns upon the public liberty. His predeceſſors WF*i 
had no other guards than the gentlemen penſioners, eta. 


bliſhed by Henry VII. : al 
The diſbanding of the army being in ſuch forwardnels, . 
the king told the parliament, it was his intention to Gl- act 


ſolve them in December. Whereupon, the commons, to 


give his majeſty a freſh inſtance of their zeal, confirmed and 


reneved their former reſolution, of granting the King an 
annual revenue of twelve hundred thouſand pounds. But 


the time being too ſhort to ſettle the funds on which thi 0 


revenue was to be raiſed, the houſe thought it more prope! 
to employ what remained, in preparing the bills to be paſled, 
before the diflolution. a : 
Little care has been taken to ſhew the reaſons inducing 
the king to diſſolve a parliament, which had been fo 14 
vourable to him, and expreſſed ſuch zeal for his intereſt. 
It is my private opinion, that the miniſtry, and particulatly 


Stern of Carliſle, Lloyd of Landaff, Walton of Cheſter, Gauden of Exc 
ter. Kennet's regiiter, p. 223. 3 

Calamy, Baxter, Manton, Bates, and Rv les, were offered biſhop'le 
and deaner ies. . 

They were contracted at Breda, November 24, 1659, and privately 
married at Worceſter houſe, September 3, 1660, in the night, by P. 
Joſeph Crowther, the duke's chaplain, Kennet s regiſter, p. 240. 


The 


the chancellor, looked with no good eye upon a parliament, 
which had ſo many members of that of 1640, and who, 
in all appearance, whatever they might pretend, had not 
relinquiſhed their antient principles, concerning kingly 
wer, They, doubtleſs believed it would be very dit— 
&cult to manage and govern, ſuch a parliament, at their plea- 
ſure, Befides, very probably, the chancellor, a great enemy 
of the preſbyterians, had formed the deſign of depriving 
them of their promiſed liberty, which would have been im- 
poſſible, if this parliament had continued. They believed 
therefore, that in the preſent favourable diſpoſition of the 
people to the king, their credit would be ſufficient to have 
z new parliament, more proper for the execution of their 
| deſigns. The tranlactions of the next parliament confirm 
| this conjecture. It muſt, however, be ſaid for the chan- 
cellor, that though he deteſted the maxims of the parlia- 
| ment of 1640, with reſpect to the royal authority, yet he 
| went not the lengths of the other fide, nor believed it for 
E the intereſt of England, to have a king, whoſe will ſhould 
E bc a law. This is manifeſt, from an incident at the very 
ume I am ſpeaking of. A member of the commons, Mr. 
Alexander Popham, who had a confiderable influence in 
the houſe, offered the king, that provided he was ſupported 
by the court-party, he would undertake to vrocure an act, 
| for ſettling on him and his ſucceſſors two millions a year, 
E which would free him from any dependence on his parlia— 
ment, except in extraordinary caſes. The king was pleaſed 
wich the propoſal, and ſpoke to the chancellor of it, as of 
a project advantageous for his intereſt, But he bravely an- 
E ſwered, “ that the beſt revenue his majeſty could have, 
vas the affection of his ſubjects, and it he would truſt 
to them, hc would never want ſupplies in time of need,” 
Nor did he reſt ſatisfied with this anſwer to the King, but 
even took pains to undecrive the lord treaſurer the earl of 
| Southampton, who had approved of the project, and by 
| very ſolid reaſons, convinced him, that the ſucceſs of it 
E would be the ruin of the kingdom. It is pretended, the 
| chancellor's oppoſition to Popham's propoſal, was one of the 
CE chief cauſes of his diſgrace, 
The parliament, before their diſſolution, ordered the bo- 


t, dies of Oliver Cromwell, Ireton, Bradſhaw, and Pride, to 
g be taken out of their graves, drawn on a hurdle to Tyburn, 
gn there hung from ten o'clock till ſun ſet, and then buried 
vc vonder the gallows. At the fame time an act of attainder 
et WT patled, not only againſt theſe four, but againſt the nineteen 
ne Judges of the late king, who were fled from juſtice, among 
E whom was Ludlow, author of the Memoirs under his name. 
ec About the ſame time, William Drake, citizen and mer- 
cir cant of London, publiſhed a book, entitled; © the long 
he parliament revived,” in which he endeavoured to prove, 
m, hat the long parliament was not yet legally diſſolved. The 
ſo oommons brought an impeachment of high treaſon againſt 
hs. WWW" author, but had not time to bring it to a trial. 
ot WF At this time likewiſe ſeveral officers, who had ſerved un— 
in er Cromwell, Deſborough, Morgan, Overton, and ſeveral 
ch odbers, were arreſted upon an uncertain rumour of a plot 
nd oy" tecure. the King's perſon, ſeize the Tower, and kill the 


$Jueen-mother, but it did not appear that this rumour had 
any good foundation. 
At laſt, on the 29th of December the king came to 
Nie parliament, and gave the royal aflent to the following 
ts: 
. An act for levying the arrcars of the twelve months 
allelſment. 
4. An act for the farther ſupplying ſeveral defects in the 
ÞCt {or diſbanding the army. 

3- An act for tix months aſſeſſinent, at ſeventy thouſand 
Jounds per month, to begin the 1ſt of January. 

4. An act for the better ordering the ſelling of wines by 
ail, and for preventing abuſes in the mingling, corrupt- 
is, and limiting the prices of the ſame. 

5. An act for erecting a poſt office. 
bin An act for an impoſt upon ale, beer, cyder, and other 
12ors, to hold for his majeſty's life. 
. An act for the raiſing of ſeventy thouſand pounds for 
'nzeſty's farther ſupply. 
E 5 act for the attainder of ſeveral perſons guilty of the 
« murder of Charles I. 
7 ſor confirmation of leaſes and grants for colleges 


88 An act to prohibit the exportation of wool, and fuller's 


= The royal aſſent was given to the 6th and 
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11, An act for prohibiting the planting of tobacco in Eng- 
land and Ireland. 

12. An act for taking away the court of wards, and live- 
ries, together with tenure in capite, knights ſervice, and 
purveyances, and for ſettling a revenue upon his majeſty in 
lieu thereof m. 

After giving the royal aſſent to theſe acts, the king made 
the following ſpecch to both houſes. 


My lords and gentlemen, 

* I WILL not entertain you with a long diſcourſe, the 
ſum of all I have to ſay to you, being to give you thanks, 
very hearty thanks: and I affure you, I find it a very dif- 
ficult work to ſatisfy myſelf in my own expreſſions of thoſe 
thanks. Perfunctory thanks, ordinary thanks for ordinary 
civilities, are cafily given; but when the heart is full as 
mine, it is a labour to thank you. You have taken great 
pains to oblige me; and therefore it cannot be caſy for me 
to expreſs the ſenſe I have of it. I will enlarge no further 
to you upon this occaſion, than to tell you, when God 
brought me hither, I brought with ie an extraordinary at- 
tection and eſtcem for parliaments. I need not tell you 
how much it is improved by your carriage towards me. 
You have out done a the good and obliging acts of your 
predeceſſors towards the crown ; and therefore you cannot 
but believe, my heart is exccedingly enlarged with the ac- 
knowledgment. Many former parliaments have had particu- 
lar denominations for what they have done : they have been 
{tiled learned and unlearned, and ſometimes have had worſe 
epithets, I pray let us reſolve, that this be for ever called 
the Healing, and the Bleſſed Parliament. As I thank you, 
though not enough, for what you have done, ſo I have not 
the leaſt doubt, by the bleſſing of God, but when 1 ſhall 
call the next parliament (which I ſhall do as ſoon as you 
can reaſonably expect or defire) I ſhall receive your hearty 
thanks for what I have done, ſince I parted with you. For 
I deal truly with you: I ſhall not more propoſe any one rule 
to myſelf in my actions and councils than this: what is a 
parliament like 10 think of this action, or this council? 
And it ſhall be a want of underſtanding in me if it will not 
bear that teſt. I ſhall conclude with this, which I cannot 
ſay too often, nor you too often where you go : that, next 
to the miraculous bleſſing of God Amighty, and indeed as 
an immediate effect of that bleſſing, I do impute the good 
diſpoſition and ſecurity we are all in, to the happy aCt ot in- 
demnity and oblivion : that is the principal corner-ſtone 
which ſupports this excellent building, that creates kindneſs 
in us to each other, and confidence is our joint and common 
ſecurity. You may be ſure, I will not only obſerve it re- 
Iigiouſly and inviolably myſelf, but alſo exact the obtery- 
ance of it from others : and if ever any perſon ſhall have 
the boldneſs to attempt to perſuade me to the contrary, he 
will find fuch an acceptation from me, as he would have, 
who ſhould perſuade me to burn magna charta, cancel all 
the old laws, and to erect a new government after my own 
invention and appetite,” 

This flattering ſpeech was received by the people with 
great applauſe, every one hoping, that a prince of this 
character would have no other view, than the cauſing his 


ſubjects to live in peace and plenty. After the king had 


done ſpeaking, the chancellor made a ſpeech to both houles, 
much longer than the king's, but tending to the ſame end, 
namely, to perſuade them, that the king being extremely 
tender of his people, all his actions would be directed to 
render them happy. He forgot not to mention the pretended 
conſpiracy, for the ſubverſion of the preſent government. 
But without entering into any particulars, he contented him- 
ſelf with aſſuring, that the conſpiracy was real, and Ludlow, 
one of the fugitive regicides, deeply concerned in it. This 
inſinuation was neceſlary for two purpoſes. The firſt was, 
to convince the people of the neceſſity of putting the militia 
into the King's hands, to enable him to ſuppreſs the male- 
contents. The ſecond, 'to get a pretence for the breach of 
the king's promiſe, in his Breda declaration, by the indil- 
penſable neceſſity of providing for the ſafety of the ſtate, a- 
gainſt the ill deſigns of the ſectaries. This will appear more 
clearly hereafter. When the chancellor had ended his ſpeech, 
he declared the parliament diſſolved. 

Thus ended this parliament, about eight months after 
the firſt meeting, and ſeven after the king's reſtoration. 
I have already obſerved, that moſt of the members were 
preſbyterians, or at leaſt, that party was ſuperior in the 


12th, December 24, See Kennet's regiſter, p. 331 
She 
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parhament. For this reaſon, no doubt, ſome hs” N 
nityiag what this parliament did for the king, and their 
d ſpofition in his favour, have inſinuated, it was a ſort of — 
racie, hat they did not throw up at once all the liberties 0 
the nation, upon the king's reſtoration. But this is a ground- 
leis exaggeration, For if all the acts of this parliament be 
conſidered, not one will appear to ſupport this opinion. 
They recalled the King, but certainly that will not be thought 
ſtrange. They voted a revenue of twelve hundred thouland 
pounds for the king, but it was only a vote which was exe- 
cuted by the next parliament. They paſſed the act ot in- 
demnity at the king's preſhng inſtance, and which was in- 
deed neceflary. They granted the king a ſupply, to pay off 
the flect and the army. But could this be avoided without 
endangering the public rranquillity ? They preſented the 
king with, after all, an inconſiderable ſum, for his occa- 
ſions, and his brothers and ſiſters, with thirty ſeven thouſand 
pounds. But was any thing more juſt or more natural than 
to enable him to maintain his houſhold, till his revenues 
were ſettled ? There is nothing therefore in the actions of 
this parliament which infers a diſpoſition, to throw up the 
liberties of the nation. But it will be ſeen, that this diſpo- 
fition, which is gcoundlefly ſuppoſed in this parliament, was 
really and truly in the next: and that after doing too much, 
they were forced to alter their meaſures, and ule extraordi- 
nary means to oppoſe the deſigns of that very King, to whom 
they had given an almoſt unlimited power. This ſecond 
parliament however has not been cenſured, whilſt the com- 
pliance of the firſt has been induſtriouſly aggravated, The 
reaſon of this difference is very obvious, namely, that the 
ſecond parliament beſt follows the views and principles of 
the writers, who have thus remarked on the former. In 
ſhort, if it be confidered, that the firſt parliament ſat only 
ſeven months after the king's reſtoration, and that the ſecond 
continued eighteen years, it will be cafily perceived, to which 
of the two may moſt juſtly be aſcribed the deſign of throwing 
up the liberties of the nation. 

The concluſion of this year brought the king a new 
cauſe of affliction in the death of the princeſs ot Orange 
his ſiſter, who died of the ſmall pox the 24th of Decem- 
ber, at the age of twenty nine years ”. She left but one 
fon, who was afterwards King of England by the name of 
William IIT. 

This ſame year died William Seymour, earl of Hertford, 
lately reſtored to the title of duke of Somerier, He has 
been often mentioned in the reign of Charles I. Doctor 
Hammond, the tamous divine, died a little betore the King's 
reſtoration. | 

It was alſo this year that the royal ſociety was creed by 
the king's letters patents, who beſides granted it all the ne- 
cellary encouragement towards a diſcovery of the ſecrets of 
nature, and of what is moſt curious and neceſſary in natural 
philoſophy and mechanics. 

Before we cloſe this year, it will not be improper briefly 
to mention the tranſactions of Scotland, from the time of 
the king's reſtoration. 

After the king left Scotland, with an army to invade 
England, the Engliſh entirely conquered that kingdom un— 
der the conduct of general Monk, who ſerved the parlia- 
ment. It the king, after that, thought of Scotland, it was 
only to cheriſh the diſcontents, and try, by means of his 
adherents, to excite a revolt. For though he had been re— 
cognized and crowned in Scotland, he always conſidered his 
intereſts as directly oppoſite to thoſe of that Kingdom, or at 
cat, of the governing party. He never loved the Scots, 
and his belief of their ſelling the king his father to the Eng- 
ih parliament, greatly inflamed his prejudice againſt them, 
nor was it diminiſhed by his reſidence in that country. His 
reſtoration to the Engliſh throne rendered him doubly maſ- 
ter of Scotland; firſt, becauſe he was their natural king, and 
had even been crowned there ; lecondly, becauſe Scotland 
had been conquered by the Engliſh. Nothing would have 
been caſier than to leave Scotland in dependence upon Eng- 
land, there being no likelihood, that the Scots would ever 
be able to recover their liberty. It even ſeems, the king 
was not averſe to this thought, ſince he left Scotland to be 
governed by the Engliſh, more than two months after his 


reſtoration, But at laſt he reſolved to reſtore that kingdom 


to its antient form of government. For this purpoſe, Monk 


She was buried December 20, in Henry VIIth's chapel. Heath, p. co. 

* He writ by his ſon to the king, aſking Law to Pas. e mk 2 
The king gave an anſwer that ſeemed to encourage it, but did not bind him 
to any thing. Burnet, p. 100. 

? Biſhop Burnet ſays, it was done at the inſtigation of the earl of Midle- 
toun and his party, „for the marquis of Argyle's craft made them 


writ in the king's name to the Engliſh commiſſioners who 
had been employed as judges there, to diſcontinue thei; 
functions the 22d of Auguſt ; and at the ſame time proc. 
mation was made, for the convening of the committee of 
eſtates, till a parliament ſhould be called. The king named | 
the great officers of the kingdom, and took care to chooſe for J 
theſe poſts and for his council, ſuch as were believed mog 
firmly devoted to him. The earl of Glencairn was mad- 
lord chancellor, the earl of Crawford, lord treaſurer, the 
earl of Caſſilis, juſtice general, the earl of Lautherdale, 5:6 5 
ſecretary of ſtate, and general Midletoun, the king's com. 1 
miſſioner. Theſe men, as well as thoſe who formed the 


council, had been always firmly attached to the king's inte- c 
reſt. Thus the Scots, freed from the yoke laid on them b. [i 
Cromwell, were exactly in their former ſtate, as before le 
troubles in 1637, that is, under the government of a Kine 
and miniſters ot the very ſame principles with Charles J. ang 1 
the miniſters of that time. But there was this diſadvantage. 0 


ous difference, that they were no longer able to make th 


* 

n.. _ 
ſelves feared, being entirely ſubdued. They had ſoon he; In. 
tion to know what they were to expect. Some of ther 
miniſters aſſembling for the drawing up a remonſtr;;.. WP" 
concerning their grievances, were ſent to priſon by the c. 
mittee of eſtates, without any examination of the nature * 
motive, or language, of the remonſtrance, as if the bu. 


deſign of preſenting it had been criminal. Mouycgyer, , 0 
proclamation was publiſhed againſt all unlawful aflemb!i i 
and ſeditious writings, on ſuppoſition, that the afi:nbiy , MF 
the miniſters and their petition were of that nature, T:: MW" 
might have fatisfied the preſbyterians, who were the bod! 
the Scotith nation, what was preparing for them, and th; 


they had no remedy but ſubmiſſion and patience. © 

They had ſtill another very convincing proof. The ma- N. 
quis of Argyle repairing to London to pay his duty to de % 
king ?, was arreſted, ſent to the Tower, and alterwa;ds 9 po: 
Scotland, to be tried on an impeachment of high treatgn 1 . 
The king in his declaration from Breda, had not mention, Wi. 
Scotland. So, the Scots were expoſed to the reſenttnent ant. 


vengeance of their enemies. Amongſt theſe, chancells; 
Hyde was one of the moſt violent, as he has plainly disco. 
vered in his hiſtory of the civil wars, and, unhappily tor tg 
Scots, he was prime miniſter in England, and kad the pris. 
cipal direction of the King's affairs. Some indeed of the 
Engliſh council were of opinion, it would be very advants 
geous to the king, to ſuffer the Scots to enjoy the benefit of 
the Breda declaration, But the contrary advice preyailcd, 
whether from the king's animoſity, and that of his cour- 
cilors, or from the hopes of ſuch as had faithfully ſerved 


the King in his troubles, of having the eſtates of the cot: [.. 
demned. | = 
This reſolution being taken, the king ſummoned a parliz or 
ment in Scotland, to meet the 12th of December, and pub: * 
liked a proclamation, declaring, that he left it entirchy ee 
the parliament, to examine the conduct of his ſubjccts a 
Scotland; and that after his honour was vindicated, ans n 
prerogative eſtabliſhed, he would grant a pardon which would 1x 
witneſs how much he defired the happineſs of his people. Had. 
It will appear what method he took to procure this haft Wir: 
neſs of the Scots, cat 
As for Ireland, the king committed the government of 
to fir Maurice Euſtace chancellor, and the earls of Orten, Hai 
and Montrath, in quality of lords juſtices, till a lord licht- o 
nant ſhould be appointed. Pret 
[ 1660-1] The year 1661 was uſhered by an cxtraordinat) 
event. This was an inſurrection of ſome fifth monarch ou 
men, who believed themſelves bound in conſcience to deni 
their utmoſt endeavours to advance the kingdom of CH io 
on earth. As I have elſewhere ſpoken of theſe men, and *ieuo 
their principles are ſufficiently known by the tragedies at ihe 
by them at Munſter, and other places of Germany, it wit. 
needleſs to give a more particular account of their tenc'> oc 
The 6th of January, while the king was attending the 9" Wn 
mother, and the princeſs his ſiſter to Dover, in their reid, S, 
to France, about fifty of theſe men, under the conduct ©! ©" al 
Thomas Venner, aſſembled in the evening in St. Pee 
church-yard, and killed a man, who upon demand, ha * Wind 
ſwered, ** for God and the king.” This giving an ala "ii: 
the city, ſome trained bands were ſent againſt them,“ 
theſe men quickly routed, and then marched through ae 
l my 3 
3 him; and his eſtate made them deſire to divide it among 
100. 2 
4 4 They thought it not enough to believe, that Chiiit was ta feen 


earth, and to put the ſaints in poſſeſſion of the kingdom, but that te „ 
were 0 take tlie kingdom themſelves. Some of them ſeemed pee 
that Chriſt would come down and head them. Burnet, p. 19% 7 


44%: , 


qreets, and at laſt retired to Cane Wood *, from whence a 
mm; horſe and foot, ſent by general Monk, diſlodged them, 
5 took ſome priſoners. But this did not prevent the reſt 
| 708 returning to the city, where they fought furiouſly, till 
Itbey were obliged to take ſanctuary in a houſe. They there 
Liefended themſelves like men fearleſs of death, or rather, as 
Ecure from all danger, under the protection of Jeſus Chriſt; 
(tore it was that Venner, being wounded, and twenty of his 
wen killed, with as many of the aſlailants, was taken with 
Ide reſt of his fellows. A few days after they were all tried, 
condemned, and executed, without any confeſſion of guilt, 


* perſiſting in their extravagancies to the laſt, Two young 
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nen only ſhewed ſome figns of repentance. 

| Though this attempt could not juſtly be confidered as the 
Lonſequence of a deſign formed by a whole party, and though 
Ec anabaptiſts had been all guilty, there was no reaſon to 
Paame the other ſects, yet the court urged this inſurrection to 
conftm the rumours of a conſpiracy againſt the government. 
Erne king took occaſion to publiſh a proclamation, forbid- 
King all meetings and conventicles, under pretence of reli- 
Loon, and commanding the oaths of allegiance and ſupre— 
Bac to be tendered to all perſons diſaffected to the govern- 
Went, and in caſe of refuſal, they were to be proſecuted on 
Etc ſtatute of the 7th of James J. 

«© WT 1: will, doubtleſs, be thought ſtrange, that by reaſon of 
Ine extravagance of ſome anabaptiſts, all the other ſects 
+ Would be included in the prohibition of all meetings on ac- 
ost of religion, contrary to the expreſs terms of the de- 
ation from Breda. But it will be immediately ſeen, that 
| he ruin of the preſbyterian party was now reſolved, and that 
Pretences were ſeeking to execute this reſolution, particularly, 
ictences which might create a belief, that what was done 
Nas only for the ſecurity of the King's perſon and govern- 
ant. The end propoſed was to infinuate, that religion 
Nas no way concerned, but only the ſtate, and thereby ob- 
ite the objection which would naturally be drawn from 
De Breda delaration, wherein the king ſolemnly promiſed, 
Nat no perſon ſhould be moleſted for his religion. To fuc- 
Freed the better in this deſign, an admirable expedient was 
Perifcd. This was to range under the ſame denomination, 
Ell the ſects differing from che church of England, in order 
Mo impute to the whole body conſiſting of all theſe ſects, 
Nhat could have been imputed but to one, had they been 
Kiſtinguiſhed, This denomination was, that of diſſenters, or 
pon-conformiſts, under which were comprehended, as well 
Re preſbyterians, as the papiſts, anabaptiſts, and other ſects. 
Fl hus, by this affected confuſion, all the non-conformiſts 
picre charged with the faults of one of the {ects compriſed 
Wonder that name, and, as if they had made but one body, 
puniſhed without diſtinction, on pretence of Keeping them 
In awe, and preventing them from diſturbing the ſtate. The 
citholics, the independents, the anabaptiſts, were non-con- 
Pormiſts. Precautions therefore were to be taken againſt the 
Pon-conformiſts, and conſequently againſt the preſbyterians, 
becauſe their enemies were pleaſed to comprehend them un- 
(«cr the ſame general appellation. Undeniable proofs of what 
Þ advance, will hereafter appear. The truth is, the preſ- 
Pyterians only were properly aimed at, whoſe ruin was re- 
Polxed, notwithſtanding the declaration from Breda. For 
Paceed, it is not likely, that a king, who had privately em- 
braccd the Romiſh religion, would turn perſecutor of the 
cabolics. And the independents and anabaptiſts made then 
1 mconfiderable a figure, that the king's miniſters had but 
Pitle reaſon to fear them. But though there had been cauſe 
70 iuipect them, why were they not diſtinguiſhed from the 
Peibyterians, who had given no room for ſuch ſuſpicions? 
All this was only to ſave, in ſome meaſure, the king's ho- 
Pour, at a time when his promiſes, contained in his decla- 
ation from Breda, were openly evaded. This name of 
090-contormiſts, is therefore to be conſidered as a very ambi— 
züuous term, which indeed fignifies men who conform not to 
ne church of England, but not in the ſenſe which was given 
"> namely, of a body of men inſeparably united, com- 
Poſed of all the diſſenters, and acting with the ſame views, 
ad for the ſame intereſt. 

dome of the preſbyterian miniſters obſerving, they were 
aduſtriouſly con founded with ſects, with whom they had no 
zelation, petitioned the king for a conference between them 
3 biſhops, in order to examine wherein conſiſted their 
ee and the objections of the preſbyterians to the 
"0K of common prayer. The King granted their requeſt, 
immediately named twelve -biſhops, as principals, and 
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nine other clergymen as aſſiſtants; and on the preſbyterian 
ſide, twelve miniſters as principals; and nine others as af- 
ſiſtants, to confer together at the biſhop ef London's houſe, 
who then lodged in the Savoy*. The commiſſion ran : 
** That the commitſioners appointed ſhould act for four 
months, from the 25th of March, and particularly were 
ordered to adviſe upon and review the book of common 
prayer; to take into their ſerious and grave confide- 
rations, the ſeveral directions and rules, forms of prayer, 
and things in the ſaid book of common prayer contained; 
and to adviſe and conſult upon and about the ſame, and the 
ſeveral objections and exceptions which ſhall now be raiſed 
againſt the ſame; and (if occaſion be) to make ſuch reaſon- 
able and neceſſary alterations, corrections, and amendments, 
as ſhall be agreed upon to be needful and expedient, for 
giving ſatis faction to tender conſciences, and the reſtoring 
and continuance of peace and unity in the churches under his 
majeſty's government and protection And to certify to his 
majeſty in writing, under their ſeveral hands, the matters and 
things whereupon they ſhall ſo determine, to be by his 
majeſty approved, &c.“ Thus the king gave to theſe twenty- 
one miniſters, a power, they had not defired, to decide, as 
well for themſelves as their brethren, who were more than 
two thouſand, and for the whole body of the preſbyterians, 
what was neceflary to be altered in the liturgy, without em- 
powering them to meet beforehand to ſettle their demands, 
in order to an union with the church of England. 

[ 1661. ] From the firſt day of the conference, it was eaſy to 
foreſee it would be fruitleſs. For though the miniſters had 
already acquainted the king and the chancellor that they could 
decide nothing, fince they were not authoriſed by their bre- 
thren, Sheldon, biſhop of London, immediately told them, 
that as themſelves had requeſted this conference, they were 
to produce at once all their exceptions to the liturgy in 
writing, together with the additional forms and alterations 
which they defired. The minifters anſweted, as they had 
before done to the king and chancellor, That they could de— 
cide nothing, without having firſt contulred their abſent bre— 
thren, and received from them a commitliton in form. This 
tended to a requeſt, that they might be permitted to meet in 
ſynod, and debate together on theſe matters: but this was 
never intended to be granted. They were therefore urged, 
only to declare their own ſenſe, when it was ſeen, that they 
could not be brought to act as deputies of a body, by which 
indeed they were not commiſſioned. Jo this it was antwered, 
That they were willing to give in writing their particular 
ſentiments, provided, at the fame time, the biſhops 
would bring in their utmeſt conceſhons, that when both 
were compared, a judgment might be made of the ſucceſs. 
But the biſhops abſolutely rejected this propofal. Art. laſt, 
the miniſters conſented to produce at once all their excep- 
tions, reſerving to themſelves, however, a power to make 
additions according to the anſwers they thould receive, and 
their offer was accepted. Whereupon, the exceptions were 
drawn up, and an anſwer given in by the biſhops, who ac- 
cepted a reply, and at length ſome ſlight alterations in the 
liturgy were agreed on. Bur, beſides that the miniſters 
conſidered theſe alterations as inſui{lcient, there was an in— 
vincible obfiacle to an agreement, which wis, that the m1- 
niſters not being commiſhoned, whateyer they ſaid, could be 
eſteemed but as their private opinion. 

I ſhall enter no farther into this conference, becauſe, to 
underſtand it, requires a competent knowledge of the Eng- 
liſh liturgy, and the manner in „nich divine ſervice is cele- 
brated, which cannot be ſuppoſed with regard to the gene- 
rality of foreigners, for whom this hiſtory is defigned®, I thal 
content myſelf therefore with ſome general remarks, to al- 
fiſt the reader to underſtand wherein confiſted the differences 
betwixt the church of England and the preſbyrerians, and 
the conduct of both ſides. b 

During the whole reign of king James, and the fifteen 
firſt years of Charles I. the preſby terians were oppretied, or, 
at leaſt, may be ſaid, not to be treated by the church of 
England as chriſtian charity ſeemed to require. From the 
beginning of the parliament of the 3d of November 1640, 
the church of England was perſecuted in her turn, and epil- 
copacy itſelf at laſt entirely aboliſhed. When the indepen- 
dents were become maſters of the parliament and army, the 
epiſcopalians ſtill continued under oppreſſion, and though 
the preſbyterian church government was outwardly preſerved, 
there was nevertheleſs an entire liberty for all proteſtant 
ſets, which the preſbyterians conſidered as a violent per- 


t See the account of this conference, London 1661. See alſo the 
diflertation at the end of the reign of king William, in the continuation ot 
Rapin, 
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ſecution. This ſtate continued till the beginning of the 
year 1660, when Monk forming the defign of reſtoring the 
king, believed, it could not be effected without a reſtitution 
of that very preſbyterian parliament which had abolithed 
epiſcopacy. This expedient was crowned with ſucceſs; and 
by the united endeavours of the pteſbyterians and e piſco- 
palians, the king was at laſt replaced on the throne. The 
reſtoration of the king produced that of the church of Eng- 
land, which was at once in almoſt the ſame ſtate ſhe had 
been before the year 1640. There was, however, this dif- 
ference, that, during the troubles, the number of the preſ- 
byterians was exceedingly increaſed, and thereby they were 

rown much more formidable than under the reign of king 
, <5 and the firſt fifteen years of Charles I. It was there- 
fore the intereſt of the church of England, either to rutn 
entirely the preſbyterian party, which could ftill raiſe freſh 
troubles in church and ſtate, or oblige them to unite with the 
national church by ſome ſmall conceſhons. And for this laſt 
purpoſe, the conference now mentioned ſeemed to be in- 
tended. 

But, ſuch conferences upon religion ate ſeldom attended 
with a happy ſusceſs; firſt, becauſe the two parties muſt be 
equally animated with the ſpirit of peace and charity, which 
is rarely found amongſt men; and, if I m:y venture to ſay 
it, ſtill more rarely amongſt churchmen. Secondly, becauſe 
in theſe conferences, one of the parties 1s ufually fuperior, 
and in poſſeſſion of power, and therefore not very ready to 
quit that advantage, to be reduced to an equality. So, no 
ſucceſs can be expected, unlets one of the parties will yield 
every thing to the other. This recalls to my mind a-taying 
of a French cathol.c, a man of wit, to a miniſter after the 
concluſion of the religious war in France: © If, fad he, 
you had come to a compoſition with us while the ſword 
was in your hand, we might have nade you ſome concel- 
fions ; but now that you are conquered, we would not yield 
you ſo much as the chriſtening of bells,” The caſe was 
much the fame in England, at the time I am ſpeaking of. 
We have ſeen the conceſſions of Charles I. in the treaty 
of Newport, with regard to epiſcopacy, which, if it was not 
entirely given up by him, was however reduced to a very 
{mall matter. But after the reſtoration of Charles II. the 
uſe of the ſurplice was of too great conſequence to religion, 
to be relinquiſhed. "Thirdly, the animoſity between the two 
parties, geuerally hinders the conferences from ſucceeding. 
The one cannot bear to receive law from the other, nor 
think of revoking what has been once advanced. Fourthly, 
inſtead of thinking ſeriouſly on peace, both parties ſeck only 
to ſurpriſe one another. Laſtly, it too often happens, that 
theſe conferences are granted by the prevailing, to the op- 
prefled party, only to have it ſaid, that peace was offered 
but rejected by the contrary party. There is room to be- 
lieve, that in this conference all theſe circumſtances met, 
therefore it 15 no wonder, it ſucceeded like the reſt of the 
fame nature; for, in ſhort, it broke off without any effect, 
and, as too commonly happens, each party threw the blame 
upon the other. Mr. Baxter, in his relation of it, ſays, 
that the biſhops were abſolutely againſt all conceſſions, But 
in another relation it is ſaid, the preſbyterians were ſo obſti- 
nately attached to their opinions, that they would not re- 
cede from a fingle point, and that at laſt, upon the biſhop of 
Durham's propoſal, being required to declare in writing 
what they thought ſinful in the liturgy, they put into the liſt 
all the articles which kept them from joining with the church 
ot England, without one exception. They thereby ſhewed, 
that they conſidered as finful, all the forms and practices of 
the church of England, even to the uſe of the ſurplice, and 
by conſequence their refuſal of an accommodation, unleſs 
their opinions were entirely conformed to. Theſe arc the 
mutual accuſations of the two parties, on which J am far 
from deciding, any thing as to the truth of the facts. All 1 
can fay, without wronging either party, is, that the preſ- 
byterians ought to have receded from ſeveral points, which 
are maniteſtly indifferent ; and that the biſhops ſhould not 
have ſcrupled to give up the ſame points. But people were 
then very far from being inclined to charity and conde- 
ſcenſion. 

During this conference at the Savoy, the king was 
"7 crowned on St. George's day, the 23d of 

pril“. 

The parliament, which had been ſummoned for the Sth 


» For the greater ſplendor of this ſolemnuity, the follow 
noui were conferred, fir Arthur Anneflev, was made 
fir John Greenvil, earl of Bath; Frederick Cornwallis, lord Cornwallis ; 
fir George Booth, lord de Ja Mere; fir Horatio Townſhend, lord Towns 
mend; fir Anthony Afhley Cooper, lord Aſliley of Wimborne ; John 


ing titles of ho- 
carl of Angleſey ; 
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of May, met on the day appointed. The repreſenta, 
for the moſt part, were elected agreeably to the wrſhes, 0 
without doubt by the influence of the court. The greg 
part were high churchmen, that is, violent enemies of the 
preſbyterians, great affertors of the minuteſt ceremonies 
the church, and moſt devoted to the king and the xg, 
prerogative. They literally followed the principles of J 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, which had cauſed the rrouy/s, ;, 
the late reign. Iu a word, this parhament may be faid to 
be compoſed by chancellor Hyde, prime miniſter, ang as 
the 2oth of April created earl of Clarendon. Let it alſo hy 
added, that this parliament was called the penſionary parjj,, 
ment, becauſe it was afterwards diſcovered, that many ( 
the members received penfions from the court. It is tro 
many will not allow that this was ſo at firit, but Preteng. 
that by length of time, and changes upon death, the geg 
members ſuffered themſelves to be bribed. I cannot howeys 
help remarking, that, at the very beginning, this parli1mey 
did things in favour of the king, which no other had ert 
done, and that it was not til} afterwards that they rerraqe4 
their extravagant maxims, concerning the royal prerogitiye, 
This ſhews, the parliament was bribed betimes, notyith. 
ſtanding the infinuations of ſome to the contrary. Hoger 
it be, it may be judged how favourable this parliament wx 
to the King, fince it continued almoſt eighteen years, 9: 
which account it was more juſtly called the long parlanzn: 
than that of 1640. 

As religion, whether popery, or preſby terianiſm, and the 
royal prerogative, are concerned in almoſt all the tranſatian 
of this reign, it is abſolutely neceſſary to acquaint th, 
reader with ſome things concerning the hiſtorians. Other. 
wiſe, they will be extremely embarrafled, when they ret 
in ſome hiſtories things quite contrary to what they rea! 
in others. My defign is, therefore, by a few remarks upon 
this ſubject ; firſt, to prevent theit being inſenſibly, and 
for want of examination, biafled by the opinions or pre. 
judices of the hiſtorians, Secondly, to inehne; and third- 
le, to aſſiſt them, in ſome meaſure, to make this examins- 
tion. 

There are three ſorts of authors, who have writ the hit. 
tory of this reign. The firſt are thoſe, who profeſs to be 
high church with regard to religion; and with reſpect to th: 
government, aſcribe to the king an almoſt unlimited power, 
provided the king be of their party. Theſe are, in a word, 
what are called the high fliers, or rigid tories. They ue 
good proteſtants, but however, much leſs enemies of the 
papiſts than of the pretbyterians. For hardly will they al. 
low the latter to be chriſtians, becaule they have no biſhops, 
Now, according to their principles, no valid ordination can 
be had without bithops, and conſequently no valid admin: 
{tration of the ſacraments ; whence it follows, that pretbyte- 
rians baptized by miniſters unordained by biſhops, are no! 
truly baptized. 

There is another ſer of writers of this reign, who, being 
proteſtants, embrace not the extravagant principles of thc 
former, either concerning the church or the government. 
Theſe are of the number of thoſe who are called whigs, 
among whom there is a mixture of churchmen and preſv)- 
terians. | | 

Laſtly, there are popiſh hiſtorians, whoſe tenets and pri. 
eiples are ſufticiently known. „ 

Each of theſe authors has writ the hiſtory of this teig 
according to his principles; for this reaſon what is prailcd 
and approved by one hiſtorian, 1s blamed and cenſured by 
another. For inſtance, as to this ſecond parhament, for 
openly infinuate, that the firſt years tranſactions, Waetil 
tor extending the royal power, or oppreſſing the preſbyter- 
ans, were agreeable ro reaſon, juttice, and the good o ny 
kingdom; but what was done, after the breach with the 
king, was only the effect of corruption and cabal. Oh" 
on the contrary maintain, that this parhament's Zeal, whe 
ther for the king or againſt the preſbyrerians, was an ex: 
travagant zeal, which threw them upon meaſures very e 
trimental to the nation, and unavoidably engaged them 
favour the ill deſigns of the court; but perceiving at 1 
the ill uſe the court made of this diſpoſitibn, they eie 
the true intereſts of the kingdom, in oppoſing the King“ 
deſigns. i 1 

The popiſh hiſtorians are of the ſame principles with boy 
high flying tories concerning the government. But, where 


: | - les 
Crew, baron Crew; fir Charles, Howard, earl of Carlifle ; Deng op 
lord Holles; Edward Hyde, earl of Clarendon ; Arthut lord ye 
of Efiex ; Thomas lord Biudenci!, cail of Cardigan, 8 © Dugdak's 
tom. II. ; 
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s king Charles's deſign of introducing popery into England 
s very unwillingly owned by the tories, the papiſts, on the 
contrary, make it a glorious defign, as being very juſt and 
gious. 
iche man muſt therefore prepare himſelf to meet theſe con- 
trarietics, it be reads ſeveral hiſtories of this reign, and to 
chaſe that ſcheme which appears moſt coherent and beſt 
ſupported. For this purpoſe it will be proper to adhere only 
to plain facts, without regarding the frequent inſinuations of 
the hiſtorians, moſt of whom fupport without ceremony 
their own ſcheme, even in the facłs they relate. I own this 
is dificult : but I ſuppoſe the reader's fearch is after truth, 


| which be will never attain, if he implicitly follows, without 


examination, the firſt hiſtorian which comes in his way. 


| Wherefore, I thought it proper to inform him befote hand of 
what he is to expect, and withal to leave him at liberty to 
© examine my ſcheme as well as that of others. But to return 


to the parliament. 

The king going thither the 8th of May, made a ſpeech 
to both houſes, in which, after ſome expreſſions of his great 
affection for his people, he recommended two bills, which 


be had prepared to confirm the act of indemnity. He re- 


peared the ſame words he had ſaid to the laſt parliament. 


| Adding, that they might be as ſevere as they pleated againit 
new offenders, but he ſhould not think him a wiſe man or 

bis friend, who ſhould perſuade him to infringe the act of 

| oblivion, or to conſent to a breach of a promiſe fo folemn- 


ly made when he was abroad. Laftly, he communicated 


| ro them his intended marriage with the infanta of Portugal, 
| which had been reſolved with the approbation of his whole 


council. | 
The earl of Clarendon, lord chancellor, afterwards en- 


| Jatged on the particulars mentioned by the king in his ſpeech, 
| but chiefly upon two points untouched by the king. The 
| firſt related to the ſeditious ſermons of 

| which tended to renew the old troubles, and whoſe licenti- 
ouſneſs it was neceſſary to curb. The ſecond point on which 
be infiſted, was the late inſurtection, which he aggravated in 
| the ſtrongeſt expreſhons, intimating, that by intercepted 
letters it might be concluded, that the combination reached 
very far, and if the vigilance of the lord mayor had not pre- 


ccrtain preachers, 


vented it, the city had been in danger of being burnt to aſh- 


es. He did not name the authors of the ſeditious ſermons, 
| becauſe his defign was not to accuſe this or that perſon, or 
| any particular ſect, but only to obtain a general order againſt 
| the preachers who were not of the church of England. As 

to the pretended conſpiracy diicovered, as he aftured, by a 


multitude of intercepted letters, it does not appear that any 


| one was proſecuted in conſequence of theſe letters, or that 
| others beſides Venner and his companions, were proved to 


be concerned in it. It is therefore manifeſt, this ſpeech tend- 


ed only to incenſe the parliament againſt the ſectaries or non- 
| copformiſts in general, under colour of providing for the 
| latety of the king and the ſtate, in a ſuppoſition, that it was 
| only from them any danger could be feared. This will ap- 


pear hereafter to be more than a meer conjecture. 

dir Edward Turner, the duke of York's attorney gene- 
ral, being choſen ſpeaker of the houſe of commans, at the 
recommendation ot the court, both houſes unanimouſly vo- 
ted their thanks to the king for the gracious communication 


| of his reſolution to marry, and went in a body to congra- 


tulate him. Then the houſe of commons ordered all their 
members to receive the ſacrament according to the preſcribed 
liturgy within a certain time, upon pain of being expelled 


| the houſe. 


The 2oth of May the two houſes jointly ordered, that 
the writing called the ſolemn league and covenant ſhould 
© burnt by the common hangman ; which was performed 
with great triumph. Three days after, the following acts 
were alſo ordered to be burnt. The act for erecting a high 
court of juſtice for trying and judging Charles Steuart, &c. 
The a& for ſubſcribing the engagement againſt a king and 
duſe of peers : the act for declaring the people of England 
to be a commor-nealth, &c. The act for renouncing the 
title of Charles Steuart, and another for the ſecurity of the 
Protector's perſon. 

The zeal of the two houſes breeding a fear in the repub- 
cans, that the act of indemnity patled in the late parlia- 
ment, would not be ſufficient for their ſecurity, if it was 
"0 confirmed by the preſent, they addreſſed the king for this 
doafirmation. Upon their petition, the king writ to both 
ouſes the 2d of June, earneſtly recommending to them to 
Pals the bill he had prepared for them. He even told them 
Plainly, however neceſſary the bills might be, that were 
ready for the royal aflent, he had no mind to paſs them 


till the act of indemnity was likewiſe prefented to him. 
This letter having produced the deſired effect, the king came 
* the parliament the 8th of July, and pafled the following 
acts. 

An act to confirm the a& of indemnity pafled in the late 
parhament. | 

An act to empower the king to receive from his ſub- 
jects, a free and voluntary contribution for his preſent oc- 
caſions. 

After this, the king made a ſhort ſpeech to both houſes, 
to remind them of his declaration from Breda, and of that 
ſigned by his adherents when his reſtoration began to be 
talked of, in which they promiſed to renounce all memory 
ot former unkindneffes, and vowed all imaginable good 
will to each other. Therefore (continues he) let it be 
in no man's power to charge me or you with breach of our 
word or promife.” 

Thele two acts being diſpatched, the parliament proceeded 
with vigour in finiſhing the other bills which were before 
them, and in particular, one for the confiſcation of the 
eſtates of twenty one regicides deceaſed, and to puniſh three, 
who were fpared as to lite, but liable to other penalties. 
Theſe were the lord Monton, fir Henry Mildmay, and 
Robert Wallop. It was ordered, that they ſhould, on Ja- 
nuary the zotb, be drawn upon fledges with ropes about 
their necks to the gallows at Ty burn, and from thence con- 
veyed to the Tower, there to remain priſoners during their 
lives, 

The 3oth of July the king came to the parliament, and 
gave the royal aſſent to ſeveral acts. 

1. An act for the ſafety and preſervation of the king's 
perſon and government; which had three remarkable 
clauſes. | | 

The firſt, that if any perſon ſhould compaſs, imagine, or 
intend the king's death, deſtruction, or bodily harm, to im- 
priſon or reſtrain his royal perſon, or depoſe him, or ſhould 
levy war againft him within or without this realm, or ſtir up 
any foteign power to invade him; or ſhould declare or ex- 
preſs ſuch his wicked intention, by printing, writing, preach- 
ing, or malicious and adviſed ſpeaking, he ſhould, being there- 
of legally convicted, be adjudged a traitor. 

The ſecond, that if any man ſhould malicioufly or ad- 
viſedly publiſh or affirm his majeſty to be an heretic, or 
a papiſt, or that he endeavoured to introduce popery ; or 
ſhould ſtir up the people to hatred or diſlike of his royal 
perſon or government; that every ſuch perſon ſhould be 
made incapable of any office or employment either in church 
or ſtate, 

The third, that if any man ſhould maliciouſly and ad- 
viſedly affirm, that the parliament, begun in Weſtminſter 
the 3d of November 1640, is yet in being, or that any co- 
venant or engagement fince that time impoſed upon the 
people, doth oblige them to endeavour a change of the 
government either in church or ſtate, or that either, or 
both houſes of parliament have a legiſlative power without 
his majeſty, that then every ſuch offender, being legally con- 
victed thereof, ſhould incur the penalties of a premunire 
mentioned iu the ſtatute of the 16th of Richard II. 

The other acts now-patled were: | 

An act te repeal the law made in the 17th' year of 
Charles I. for the excluſion of the biſhops from the houſe 
of peers. 

An act to prevent tumults and diſorders committed under 
pretence of preparing, or prelenting petitions to the king or 
parliament. | 

An act to declare the ſole right of the militia to be in the 
king. 

; att to impower his majeſty to diſpoſe of the land 
forces. | : 

An act for the regulation and government of his majeſty's 
navies and forces by ſea. 

An a& to impoſe certain pains and penalties upon the per- 
ſons or eſtates of thoſe who had a hand in the horrible mur- 
der of the late king. 

An act for the collection of the great arrears of the duty 
of excile. 

An a& for providing neceffary carriages for the king in 
all bis progrefles and removals. 

After theſe acts had received the royal aſſent, the king 
thanked the two houſes for them, and particularly for that 
which reſtored the biſhops to their ſeats in parliament, and 
that which concerned the militia, This done, be gave them 
leave to adjourn to the 2oth of November. 

When the king called this parliament, he had no inten- 
tion to aflemble the clergy in convocation, N the 

avoy 
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Savoy conference was equivalent to a convocation. But dr. 
Heylin, ina letter to a miniſter of ſtate, ſhewed, that this 
conference ought not to hinder the- king from aſſembling 
the clergy. He alledged, among other reaſons, that the 
clergy could not be bound by the acts of the Savoy aſſembly. 
This was preciſely what the preſbyterian miniſters, appointed 
by the king, had alledged, to ſhew they had no power to 
act for their brethren. This convocation did nothing conſider- 
able, except granting the king a benevolence by virtue of 
the act above-mentioned *. 

While theſe things paſſed in England, the parliament 
in Scotland proceeded with no leſs vigour. Being aſſem- 
bled in Janvary, they began firſt with abrogating and an- 
nulling the ſolemn league and covenant of the two Kking- 
doms; and commanded that none of his majeſty's ſubjects 
preſume, on pretence of any authority whatſoever, to require 
a renewing, or ſwearing to the league and covenant, without 
his majeſty's ſpecial warrant and approbation. . 

They next declared the power of the militia to be in 
the king alone, and the act of the ,16th of January 1647, 
by which the late king was delivered to the Engliſh, to be 
infamous, diſloyal, and contragy to all laws divine and 
human, 

Epiſcopacy was reſtored in Scotland, and for that pur- 
poſe, four preſbyterian miniſters, Sharp, Hamilton, Fair- 
toul*, and Leighton came to London, where, after being 
ordained deacons and prieſts, they were conſecrated - biſhops 
by the biſhop of Wincheſter, with rwa other affiſting pre- 
lates. All four renounced their firſt ordination as invalid, 
and before their departure for Scotland, obtained from the 
king a declaration of his pleaſure to reſtore in Scotland the 
government of the church by archbiſhops and biſhops, 
as it was in the year 1637. Upon this declaration, the 
privy council of Scotland ſtrictly diſcharged all ecclefiaſti- 
cal meetings at ſynods and preſbyterics, &c. till they ſhould 
be authorited by the archbiſhops and biſhops. An act was 
alſo paſſed in the Scotch parliament to prohibit all meet— 
ings and conventicles in private houſes for religious wor— 
ſhip. By another act the right of patronage was revived. 
And laſtly, by another, it was ordained, that all perſons 
in any public office, ſhould ſign a folemn declaration a- 
gainſt the national covenant in 1638, and the folemn league 
and covenant in 1643, in which they declared it unlawtul 
to ſubjects upon pietence of reformation, or any other 
pretence whatſoever, to enter into leagues and covenants, 
or take up arms againſt the King, or thole commiſſioned by 
him. 

The marquis of Argyle having been ſent priſoner to 
Edinburgh, was there tried, and condemned; and behead- 
ed the 27th of May. Many believed, that revenge, and 
the avarice of ſome perſons”, who hoped for the confiſ- 
cation of his eſtates, were more powerful motives for his 
{entence, than juſtice. A few days before his death, the remains 
ot the unfortunate marquis of Montroſe were ſolemnly inter- 
red, and the head of the marquis of Argyle was ſet up in 
the place where his ſtood. 

In England the bodies of fir Charles Lucas and fir George 
Liſle, who were ſhot at Colcheſter in 1648, were likewiſe 
honourably interred. 

During the receſs of the Engliſh parliament, the cava- 
liers or royaliſts made great complaints of the King's in- 
gratitude, for ſuffering them to periſh with hunger, while, 
by the act of indemnity, he procured his enemies the ſecure 
enjoyment of immenſe riches, acquired by illegal means. 
The city ſwarmed with libels on this ſubject. One, amongſt 
the reſt, writ by L'eſtrange, told the king bold truths with 
great freedom. But the king thought not proper to take no- 
tice of them, believing, the leaſt he could do for the loyal 
ſufferers, was to let them complain, fince it was neither in 
his inclination nor power to reward them. 

To tuſpend theſe complaints, the city was filled with 


rumours of projects and plots againſt the king's perſon and 


government *, But many believed this only an artifice to 
incenſe the parliament againſt the non-conformiſts in general, 
and the preſbyterians in particular, and afford a pretence 
to proceed againſt them. The preſbyterians were always 
confounded with the other ſects, under the denomination of 
non-conformiſts, who were charged with ill intentions againſt 
the government, though hitherto the preſbyterians had given 


In this ſeſſion, the papiſts petitioned the parliament for the repeal of 
the penal laws againſt them, and for toleration of their religion, See Ken- 
net's Regiſter, p. 472, &c. 

* Rapin, by miſtake fays, Barwel. 

* Particularly of the earl of Midletoun, See Burnet, p. 124. The 
marquis was condemned, as guilty of high treaſon, upon ſome letters for- 
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no cauſe of fuſpicion, at leaſt, 'nothing was proved apain} 
them. The moſt plaufible thing urged, was, that the inde. 
pendents, anabaptiſts, and the other republicans, ſeeing the 
preſbyterians no better treated than themſelves, formed great 
projects, in hopes of being joined by the preſbyteriang at , 
proper time. Thus much is certain, the project of the 20 
of uniformity, which will be mentioned hereafter, was ngy 
formed, and the rumours, true or falſe, of plots carried on 
by the non-conformiſts, might be very uſeful to palliate the 
breach of the Breda declaration, under colour of providin 
for the ſafety of the ſtate. For the preſbyterians could not 
be attacked on account of religion, without a moſt manifes 
violation of the king's promiſe. : 

The earl of Sandwich, vice-admiral, being ſent with , 
fleet to Liſbon, to bring home the new queen, appearet 
before Algier to make a treaty with the corſairs, or redyec- 
them to reaſon by force. But he found them ſo well Pre. 
pared, that he was obliged to return to Liſbon without any 
thing done. 

The parliament re-aſſembling the 2oth of November, 
the king made a ſpeech to both houſes, without any ne. 
ceſſity, as they had only been adjourned. He gave fq 
reaſon, that it was to have the pleaſure to fee the biſhong 
reſtored to their places in parliament, He then defired the 
commons, “ To think ſeriouſly upon ſettling his revenue, 
and providing for the expences of his navy : adding, that 
he aſked nothing for himſelf, but as his intereſt was united 
with that of his people.” He told them, “ that he wax; 
willing they ſhould make a full inſpection into his difburſe. 
ments and receipts, but would not have them believe any 
looſe diſcourſes, of giving away eighty thouſand pounds in 2 
morning. That he had much more reafon to be forry, that 
he had not to reward thoſe who had ever taithfully ſerved the 
King his father and himſelf, than aſhamed of any bounty he 
had exerciſed towards any man.” After this, he told the 
two houſes, “ that he was ſorry to find, the general temper 
and affections of the nation were not ſo well compoſed a 
might have been expected, after ſuch ſignal bleſſings from 
God Almighty upon all, and after fo great indulgence and 
condeſcenſions from him towards all intereſts. That there 
were ſtill many wicked inftruments, who laboured night 
and day to diſturb the public peace, and make all people 
jealous. of each other. That it was worthy of their care 
and vigilance, to provide proper remedies for the diſeaſes of 
that kind; and if they found new diſeaſes, they mutt ſtudy 
new remed1es. That the difficulties which concerned religion 
were too hard for him, and therefore he recommended 
them to their care and deliberation, who could beſt provide 
tor them.” 

When the king publiſhed his declaration at Breda, and 
expreſſed ſo much zeal for paſſing an act of indemnity, 
agreeably to his declaration, he did not think it out of his 
power to give a poſitive promile, that no perſon ſhould be 
moleſted on account of religion. But, in all appearance, 
ſince the elections of the members for his new parliament 
had been made, according to the wiſh of the miniſtty, in 
favour of high church, it was ſuggeſted to the king that 
the beſt expedient to obtain whatever he defired, was to (a 
crifice the non-conformiſts to the parliament. It is not very 
ſtrange, that a prince of his character, who had ſecretly 
embraced the Roman catholic religion, or, to ſpeak more 
properly, had no religion at all, ſhould not think it a point 


of honour to ſupport the preſbyterians, at the hazard of 


loſing the affection of his parliament. He viſibly begins 
therefore, in the concluſion of his ſpeech, to uſe evahions; 
and by talking in general of perſons, labouring to trouble 
the peace of the kingdom, furniſhes his parliament with 3 
pretence of treating the non- conformiſts with rigour, as dil- 
turbers of the public tranquillity. As to religion, he leaves 
the care of it to, the parliament, as of a thing too di fhcult 
for him. By this he entirely departs from kis Breda decla- 
ration, and the act of indemnity, which till now he had ſo 
much infiſted on, ; : 
This ſpeech was as the ſignal to the perſecution, which, 
ſoon after, broke out againſt the non-conformiſts, and par- 
ticularly the preſbyterians, for they alone were properly 
aimed at. We ſhall ſee preſently, that upon rumours ol 


conſpiracies forming againſt the ſtate by the non-conformitts, 


without diſtinction of any ſect, acts were grounded, which 


merly writ by him to Monk, wherein he exprefſed a great zeal for the 
9 cauſe. Theſe Monk baſely ſent down to the marquis“ judges- 
IQ, P» 125. | 
Of which the authors were, Praiſe-Od Barebone, colonel Samo, 
major Wildman, alderman Ireton, &c. Heath, p. 500. 


One 
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manifeſtly deſtroyed the Breda declaration, as well as that 
publiſhed by the royaliſts, when the King's reſtoration was 


E. 

" wal briefly ſtate the argument uſed to ſupport this 

erſecution. It is true, the King generouſly pardoned the 

offences committed before his declaration: but he did not 
| .romiſe to pardon ſuch as ſhould be afterwards committed, 

Now, ſince the king has been reſtored, the non- conformiſts 

are plotting to diſturb the government. It is therefore 

neceflary to take all poſſible precautions, to diſable them to 

execute thair deſigns. In anſwer to this argument, it is 
E -ccdleſs to urge the flender foundation of theſe pretended 
| plots, for which no man was ever puniſhed, or even pro- 
ſecuted . It ſuffices to remark, that it ſuppoſes, what is 
entirely falſe, that the non-conformiſts made but one body, 
becauſe their enemies had been pleated to give them all one 
common name. And yet, upon this ſuppoſition fo noto- 
nouſly falſe, it was thought lawful, to deprive all the ſects, 
ind particularly the preſbyterians, of the benefit of the 
declaration from Breda, only becauſe their enemies were 
: pleaſed to confound them with the independents and enthu- 

ktaſts, under the ſame appellation of non-conformiſts. I 
do not think it neceflary to ſtay any longer to demonſtrate 
E the weakneſs of this argument. But it was ſufficiently valid, 
for men who had the power in their hands. 

o prepare the way for the defigned alteration, ſolely 
founded upon rumours of an imaginary conſpiracy, the par- 

E liament thought proper to ſupport theſe rumours, by a 
petition to the king tor a,proclamation, to order all officers 
and diſbanded ſoldiers to depart twenty miles from London, 
In was natural to infer from thence, that there were grounds 
for fear, which was indeed the deſign of the proclamation, 
| The ſame day, the commons voted the king a ſupply 
Jof twelve hundred thouſand pounds for his preſent occa- 
ſons, that is, to be diſpoſed of as he plcaſed. This was 
the firſt fruits of his condeſcenſion, with regard to the Breda 
declaration. 
| Then, the parliament reſumed the affair of the nineteen 
FE regicides, who had voluntarily ſurrendered themſelves upon 
the proclamation of the 6th of June, and yet had been ſen— 
tenced to death. They were aſked what they had to ſay, 
Juby judgment ſhould not be executed upon them? They 
alledged the King's proclamation, on which they had relied, 
| believing it was his intention to pardon them. But this 
did not prevent a bill from being brought in for their ex- 
ecution, which was read twice, and then dropped, probably, 
oa the king's powerful ſolicitation in favour ot the condemned, 
| who could not have been executed without great prejudice 
to his honour and faith. 
| The rumours, as I ſaid, of plots, were abſolutely neceſ-— 
F fary to ſerve for foundation to what was intended to be done. 
| The earl of Clarendon had mentioned theſe plots at the 
| cloſe of the late parliament, and the king at the opening 
Jef this. To ſtrike a greater blow, the carl of Clarendon, at 
conference between the two houſes, affirmed poſitively, 
F [hat there was a real conſpiracy, which had been forming 
| ever fince March, to diſturb the peace of the kingdom. 
He named ſeveral perſons engaged, and gave an*exact ac- 
| count of the manner how it was to be executed. He ſaid, 
wough the deſign ſeemed diſconcerted as to the city of 
| London, where the officers and diſbanded ſoldiers had. been 
invited to repair the 11th of the inſtant December, it was 
l il purſued in the country. The lords, upon this infor- 
mation, named a committee of twelve of their houſe, to 
"nom they defired the commons to add a proportionable 
number of their members, to examine the horrible deſign, 
Un the execution of it might be prevented, and the peace 
df the kingdom ſecured. 

Certainly, it cannot but appear ſtrange to all, who are 
dot prejudiced by paſſion or party, that a plot, of which 
due court ſo well knew all the circumſtances, the parties 
engaged, the day of its defigned execution in London, the 
h, Aayours ſtill uſed to promote it in the country, and 

ncerning which a multitude of letters had been intercepted, 
mit this plot, which was examined by a numerous com- 
Uttee of both houſes, ſhould not be attended with the death 
as: hy of the accomplices, nor even with the proſecution of 
ch Ingle perſon. It was, however, upon this ſole foun- 


dation, that the corporation act, of which I am going to 


* . 
a One John James, a ſmall-coalman, was hanged and quartered for it, 


ce of , / 1 
b 


is accomplices. Heath, p. 502. 
de came from the Hague to London, May 17, 1661, aud died Febru- 
Y 134 1661-2, aged ſixty-ſix years. She was interred in Weſtminiter-abbey, 
dre lame vault with prince Henry her brother. She had eight ſols, 


ſpeak, and all the proceedings againſt the non-conformiſts 
were built. 

The 20th of December, the king came to the parliament, 
and paſſed the two following acts: 

An act to grant the king twelve hundred and fixty thou- 
ſand pounds, for his preſent occaſions, to be levied by a 
monthly tax of ſeventy thouſand pounds, for eighteen 
months. h 

An act for regulating corporations. 

This act, which was called the corporation act, ran, 
That in order to perpetuate the ſucceſſion in corporations, 
in the hands of perſons well affected to the government, it 
was ordained, that every mayor, alderman, common-coun- 
eilman, or any other officer in a corporation ſhould be 
obliged, beſides the common oath of allegiance and ſupre- 
macy, and a particular declaration againſt the ſolemn league 
and covenant, to take an oath, declaring, ** that it was 
not lawtul, upon any pretence whatſoever, to take arms 
againſt the king; and that he did abhor that traiterous 
poſition, of taking arms by his authority againſt his perſon, 
or againſt thoſe commiſſioned by him.“ 

It the oath had imported, that it is not lawful, on any 
pretence, to take arms againſt the eſtabliſhed government, 
there had been nothing in it extraordinary. But in this 
oath, the king was ſuppoſed to be fole maſter of the 
government, which is manifeſtly falſe, ſince he can neither 
make nor repeal a law, without the concurrence of the 
parliament, and conſequently, the ſovereign authority does 
not refide in him alone. This fuppoſition was exactly like 
that of the parliament of 1649, that the ſupreme authority 
reſided in the people, or their repreſentatives in parliament, 
the abſurdity of which was expoted by Charles I. in almoſt 
every one of his papers. They are both equally falſe, and 
to ſhew that the people of England do not think them 
true, we need only obſerve, the abſurd conſequences they 
have produced, and which have been conſtantly rejected by 
the Engliſh. By the maxim of the parliament of 1640, that 
parliament believed, they had a right to aboliſh monarchy, 
and change the eſtabliſhed religion. By the maxim con- 
tained in this oath, James II. believed he had a right to 
introduce a new religion, and eſtabliſh an abſolute power, 
But the Engliſh nation thought themſelves bound by neither 
the one nor the other of theſe extravagant maxims. Charles 
IT. was reſtored, notwithſtanding the decifion of the parlia- 
ment of 1640; and James II. was dethroned, notwithſtanding 
the deciſion of this parliament, which had ordered the oath 
we are ſpeaking of, though the king had concurred to the act. 
It is impoſſible in England to mark out the degree of obedi— 
ence due from the people to the king, or the parliament, 
when they are diſunited. The rcaſon is evident, becauſe in 
their union conſiſts the eſſence of the government. It is 
in the king and parliament unitcd together, that the abſolute 
power, neceflary to all governments, is lodged, Where- 
tore, to ſay, “ that upon any pretence or reaſon whatſo- 
ever,“ it is not lawful to reſiſt the king or the parliament, 
is, properly throwing up the liberties of the nation to the 
mercy of the one or the other. The high-churchmen, of 
which this parliament was principally compoſed, had then 
extraordinary ideas of the royal authority. And I know 
not whether they have yet entirely loſt them. But it is 
certain, many of them at laſt opened their eyes, and ſaw 
the dangerous conſequences of their maxims, and even this 
parliament did not think fit to admit them all, as will here- 
after appear. | . 

When theſe acts were paſſed, the parliament was adjourned 
to the 1oth of January. 

Elizabeth Steuart, daughter of James I. electreſs pala- 


tine, and queen of Bohemia, died at London the 13th of 


February ®. | 

[1661-2] The parliament being affembled the 10th of Janu- 
ary, the firtt thing the lords did, was to receive the report of 
the committee, appointed to examine the conſpiracy, ſup- 
poſed to have been forming now almoſt a year, but which 
had yet produced no effect. The carl of Clarendon, who 
made the report, ſays, that two perſons, namely, Wild- 
man and Salmon, were particularly engaged, and that a liſt 
of one hundred and forty officers of the late army had been 
found with Salmon ; that it was further diſcovered, that the 
conſpirators were to have had à meeting at London the roth 


and five daughters, of whom the youngeſt ſurviving, the princeſs Sophia, 
mother of the late king George, was, in 1701, declared heir to the crown 
of Great Britain.—March q, died the famous cardinal Mazarin. Kens 
net's regiſter, p. 395. And November 29, Brian Walton, biſhop of Cheſter, 
the compiler of the Polyglot Bible, This year died alſo fir Arthur Hatle- 
rig, in the Tower, : 


10 1 ; There 
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of December, and deſigned to have ſecured Shrewſbury, 
Coventty, and Briſtol, by the end of January: That where 
they were prevalent, they were to begin with horrible aſſaſſi- 
nations, which moved one of them to relate, that the 
fugitive judges of the late king were entertained in France, 
Holland, and Germany, and held a ſtrict correſpondence with 
the Engliſh conſpirators, and were encouraged by foreign 
princes : that they had bought a large quantity of arms, and 
boaſted, if they could once tet foot in England, they ſhould 
not want means to carry on their work. That this had been 
diſcovered by one of the accomplices, and confirmed by ſuch 
intelligence from abroad, as never failed: that many inet at 
Huntington, and rode about the town in the night, to the 
great terror of his majeſty's good ſubjects : that it might be 
wondered, that ſome propoſals were not made to remedy the 
impending evil, but the King, having conferred with the 
duke of Albemarle, had ordered two troops of horſe to 
Shrewſbury, and as many to Coventry, who, in their way, 
had diſperſed a great Knot of thieves, ard taken twenty : 
that a rumour was ſpread, that the appointing this com- 
mittee was only a plot of the court to govern by an army, but 
the committee was very ſenſible of the reality of the danger, 
and hoped the two houſes would be fo too: that fince their 
enemies were united for their deſtruction, they ſhould allo 
be united for their own preſervation, 

When it is confidered, that after a ſtrict examination of 
this conſpiracy by a numerous committee of both houſes, 
the whole amounted only to a liſt of one hundred and forty 
officers found upon a man, without any other circumſtance ; 
and concerning one of the accomplices not named; to ſecret 
intelligence that never failed; to a company of men aflem- 
bled about Huntington, in the night for ſome unknown 
reaſon, That not any of theſe pretended conſpirators, who 
might have been known by one of their party who had dif- 
covered the whole plot, was either puniſhed or proſecuted 
tor this ſuppoſed crime: that in ſkort the noiſe of this con- 
{piracy ceaſed at once after the uniformity act had paſled : 
when theſe things, I ſay, arc confidered, who can help 
thinking it a mere invention, to give ſome colour to this 
act. The government durſt not attack the prefbyterians 
directly on account of their religion. The declaration from 
Breda was too expreſs on that article, But they were to 
be charged with new crimes, in order to be deprived of 
the benefit of that declaration. They were not even aC- 
cuſed of attempting to diſturb the ſtate, ſince the king's 
reſtoration; Hut the non-conformiſts in general were accuſed 
in order to puniſh the preſbyterians, as it they made but 
one body with independents, anabaptiſts, enthuſiaſts, be- 
cauſe to all theſe ſects was given the common name. of 
non-conformiſts. 

The firſt of March, the king ſent for the commons to 
Whitehall, and reproached them, though very civilly, with 
having done nothing towards the ſettling of his revenues. 
He artfully inſinudted, that the late troubles had princi- 
pally been owing to the wants and neceſſities of the crown, 
thereby intimating, that this had obliged his father to ſtretch 
the royal prerogative. He added, that there was ſtill in the 
kingdom a republican party, who promiſed themſelves a ſe— 
cond revolution, and therefore the only way to diſappoint their 
hopes, was to enable the crown to ſupport itſelf, and ſecure 
them. He continued his ſpeech in this manner: 

Gentlemen, I hear you are very zealous for the 
church, and very ſollicitous, and even. jealous that there is 
not expedition enough uſed in that affair. I thank you for it, 
tince I preſume it proceeds from a good root of piety and 
devotion : but I muſt tell you, I have the worſt luck in the 
world, it after all the reproaches of being a papiſt while I 
was abroad, I am ſuſpected of being a preſbyterian now I 
am come home, I know you will not take it unkindly, if 
tell you that I am as zealous for the church of England, as 
any. of you can be, and am enough acquainted with the 
enemies of it on all fides: that I am as much in love with 
the book of common prayer as you can wiſh, and. have pre- 
judice enough to thoſe who do not love it, who, I hope, in 
time will be better informed, and change their minds; and 
vou may be confident I do as much defire to ſee an uni- 
formity ſettled as any amongſt you. I pray truſt me in that 
affair: I promiſe you to haſten the diſpatch of it with all 
convenient ſpeed; you may rely upon me in it. I have 
tranſmitted the. book of common prayer, with thoſe alter- 


© There were added ſome new collects, as the prayer for all conditions 
of men, and the general thankigiving, and the prayer tor the high court of 
parliament, and a new othce was made for baptiſm of ſuch as were of riper, 


years, and two more, one for the zoth of January, the other for the 29th 


of May. In the collect for the parliament, the king was ſtiled, our moſt 
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ations and additions, wbich have been preſented to m 
the convocation, to the houſe vf peers, with my approbatigy 
that the act of uniformity may relate to it: © ſo that ! Dre. 
ſume it will be ſhortly diſpatched there: and when we har. 
done all we can, the well ſetthng of that affair will require 
great prudence and diſcretion, and the abſence of all Paſſion 
and precipitation.” | 

The king's deſign in this part of his ſpeech, was to ch. 
tain, that the execution of the act of uniformity, uhen 
it ſhould be paſſed, might be left entirely to him, in or. 
der to have it in his power to diſpenſe with whom be 
pleaſed. This he afterwards diſcovered in words more chen 
and preciſe, though the parliament would not grant 3 
defire. 

The commons being returned to their houſe prepared 
ſeveral bills, and amongſt the reſt one againſt the quakers, fh. 
refufing the oaths. Not that they believed themſelves fre. 
by this refuſal from the obligations impoſed by theſe gk. 
but becauſe they conſidered all oaths as unlawful. This 20 
and another for the repairing of the ſtreets and high waz; % 
and about London, were paſſed by commiſſion. 

At laſt, on the 17th of May, the king coming to the 
parliament, gave his aſſent to ſeveral acts, of which I &. 
only mention the moſt important, 

An act for the uniformity of public prayers, and the 4d. 
miniſtration of the ſacraments. 

An act for the better regulation and ordering of the ſtand. 
ing forces of the nation, 

An act for laying a perpetual and annual tax of two fhil: 
lings on every chimney hearth in each houſe, alms-houſ:; 
excepted. 

An act to empower his majeſty to levy, for the next enſuirs 
three years, a tax of ſeventy thouſand pounds per month, it 
neceſſity ſhall fo require. x 

Moreover, the houſe of commons ordered fixty thou. 
ſand pounds which exceeded the ſum of twelve hundred 
thouſand pounds, granted by a former act, to be diſtributed 
among the poor cavaliers, who had been fufferers in the late 
troubles, | 

After the paſſing of theſe acts, the 
rogued to the 18th of February. 

Amongſt theſe acts three are particularly remarkable. 

By the act of uniformity, every miniſter was obliged, on 
pain of lofing all his eccleſiaſtical preferments, to conform 
to the worſhip of the church of England, according to the 
new book of common prayer, before the feaſt of St. Ba 
tholomew next, from whence it was called the Bartholomey 
act, Every miniſter was alſo obliged to fign the following 
declaration: * I do here declare iny unfeigned ailent and 
conlent to all and every thing cantained, and preſcribed i 
and by the book intitled, the book of common prayer, &.' 
Beſides this, every perſon was obliged to fign a declaration 
contained in the militia act, in which declaration he was nt 
only to promiſe to conform to the liturgy of the churchof Eng: 
land, but likewiſe to renounce the ſolemn league and covenant, 
declaring it to be an unlawful oath, and impoſed upon the 
ſubjects of this realm againſt the known laws and liberties 
of the kingdom. 

The penalties annexed to this act were many, particulari!, 
No perſon ſhould be capable of any benefice, or pie, 
ſume to conſecrate and adminiſter the holy ſacrament of the 
Lord's ſupper, before he be ordained prieſt by epiſcopal ot. 
dination, upon pain to forfeit for every offence the ſum ot 
one hundred pounds.” | 

1 ſhall make but three obſervations upon this act; '4: 
firſt ſhall be in the very words of the declaration from Hie. 
da.“ And becauſe the paſſion and uncharitablenels of the 
times have produced ſeveral opinions in religion, by which 
men are engaged in parties and animoſities againſt ac 
other, which, when they ſhall hereafter unite in a fes 
dom of converſation, will be compoſed or better under: 
ſtood ; we do declare a liberty to tender conſciences, and 
that no man ſhall be diſquieted or called in queſtion dt 
differences of opinion in matters of religion, which do 7 
diſturb the peace of the kingdom; and that we ſhall bes 
ready to conſent to ſuch an act of parliament, as upon 
ture deliberation ſhall be offered to us for the full grants 
that indulgence.” | 

[1662] Let thisclauſe be compared with the act of uniform 
ty, and it will eafily be ſeen, what care the king's aw 


e by 


parliament was pro- 


religious king, an epithet that gave great offence, and occaſioned mus * 
. 2 % - 0. as 

decent raillery, Some new holidays wer@ added alſo, as St. Barnabds, * : 

the converſion of St, Paul, and more leflons were taken in out of the - 85 


crypha, particularly the ſtory of Bell and the dragon. Burnet, p. 193. 
Kennet's regiſter, p. 58 5, and Nicholls, Burne 
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gets, who were the real authors or promoters of the act, had 
of his honour, and what regard he himſelf paid to his pro- 
mile. Notwithſtanding all this, ſome did then and do till 
conſider this act as the great ſupport and bulwark of the 
church of England, and extol the authors as deſerving the 
everlaſting praiſes and bleſſings of the church; whilſt others, 
erhaps, no leſs fincerely attached to the church of England, 
looked upon it as her reproach, 

My ſecond remark is, that to this came the promiſes 
made to the preſbyterians by the King's party, upon the 
afſurance of which they had ſo chearfully laboured for his 
reſtoration, according to the directions received from his 

jends. 
my third obſervation is, that by an artifice the moſt groſs, 
not only conſpiracies were invented which had no reality, but 
which, though they had been true, could not have been im— 
puted to the preſbyterians, who were not to anſwer for the 
crimes of the other ſects. 

It will perhaps be imagined, that being a preſbyterian, 1 


ſpeak out of intereſt and paſſion, But I proteſt, I have al- 


: ways had, and ſtill have, a profound reſpect and extreme 


veneration for the church of England, to which I always 
conformed during my refidence there, and am ready to do it 
again, were I to return. But this docs not oblige me to 
confider all her members as free from failings, pathons and 
prejudices z eſpecially on the preſent occaſion, wherein, as a 
hiſtorian, truth requires of me to ſhew clearly ſo material a 
point of hiſtory, as the treachery which was uſed to the pret- 


beterians. For at their ruin it was that the uniformity act 


was principally levelled d. 
The act concerning the militia, intitled,“ An act for 


E the better regulating and ordering the ſtanding forces of the 


ration,” contained amongſt others the following clauſe. 

« Foraſmuch as within all his majeſty's realms and domi— 
pions, the ſole and ſupreme power, government, command 
and diſpoſition of the militia, and of all forces by fea and 
und, and of all forts and places of ſtrength, is and by the 
laws of England ever was, the undoubted right of his 
majeſty, and his royal predeceſſors, kings and queens of 
England ; and that both or either of the houſes of parlia- 
ment, cannot, nor ought, to pretend to the ſame; nor can, 
vor lawfully may raiſe, or levy any war offenſive or defentive 
zgainſt his majeſty, his heirs or lawful ſuceſſors, &c.“ 

t was ordained by this act that all lord heutenants, deputy 
lieutenants, officers, and ſoldiers, ſhould take the following 
bath“ I do declare, and believe, that it is not Jawful 
upon any pretence whatſoever to take arms againſt the king ; 
and that I do abhor that traiterous poſition, that arms may 
be taken by his authority againſt his perſon, or againſt thoſe 
that are commiſſioned by him, in purtuauce of ſuch military 
commiſhons.” 

When in the latter part of the oath the words, “ com- 
miſnoned by him,” came to be debated in the houſe of com- 


| Mons, a great lawyer © moved, that the word“ lawfully” 


might be added to make all clear. But the attorney general 
fir Heneage Finch anſwered, “ That it was not neceffary, 
for the very word commiſſion imported it; fince if it was not 
lau fully iſſued out to lawtul perſons and for a lawful reaſon, 
it was no commiſſion.“ And the whole houſe aſiented to 
this interpretation. "The ſame difficulty, offered in the houſe 


| of lords, was removed in the ſame manners. But in ſup- 


poling that by commiſſioned could be only meant lawfully 
commiſfioned, where would have been the hurt to add the 
word © Jawtully” in order to take away all obſcurity, if the 
parliament had intended to put any reft:iction upon the 10y al 
Power:? 

Suppoſe now, the king inveſted with ſach a power, had 
attempted to abrogate all the old, and ſubſtitute new laws, 
a his pleaſure, to aboliſh the uſe of parliaments, and force 


* Burnet obſerves, that the favourers of popery, among whom he reck- 
ons the king, thought a toleration was the only method for ſetting it a going 
over the nation. And nothing could make a toleration for popery palc, 
but the having great bodies of men put out of the church, and under ſevere 
laws, which ſhould torce them ro move for a tolerativn, and make it realun- 
Ge to grant it them, p. 179. 

Sir John Vaughan, He offered many inſtances of the law books to 
"Wy, * That it was lawful in many cafes to take up arms agamit thoſe who 
"eee committioned by the king.” Echard. 

the earl of Southampton. 

By the earl of Angleſey. i 

apin had committed ſeveral miſtakes in this paragraph, particularly 
""ICerning the dates, which are rectified from the journal of Edward earl 
Ut Ne vice-admiral. See Kennet's regiſter, p. 660, 686. ; 
5 2 lays, when Sheldon came to perform the ceremony, ſhie would 
* lad the words haitily, and the biſhop pronounced them married wt 
But the duke of York told Burnet, they were married by the lord 


2 bien, according to the Roman ritual, the duke being one of the wit- 
Ni. Queen Catherine was born November 14, 1638. Ken- 


ay the words of matrimony, nor bear the fight ot the biſhop. The. 


his ſubjects to embrace the popiſh religion ; which way 
could they have maintained their liberties and religion, ſince 
there was no ſupreme court to call the king to an account, 
and ſince by this oath it was high treaſon to take up arms 
againſt him upon any pretence whatſoever? Theſe are the 
utual effects of factions in a ſtate, Each party, when ſupe— 
rior, thinks only of doing the contrary to what the other has 
done, without conſidering the conſequences, and generally 
both parties run into extremes. The parliament of 1640, 
incented againft Charles I, for attempting to ſtretch his pre- 
rogative, are not content to reduce him within due bounds, 
but allume allo privileges inconſiſtent with the conſtitution, 
and proceed at laſt entirely to deſtroy the monarchy. The 
parliament of 1661, not ſatisfied with refloring the king to 
his juſt rights, invelt him with an unlimited power, and render 
him as ablolute as any monarch in the univerſe. 

The annual tax of two ſhillings upon every fire hearth, 
not only to this king for his life, but to his ſucceſlors for 
ever, ſhewed, that this parliament acted not upon a bare 
motive of zeal and affection for the reigning king, but alſo 
ſecmed to have an intention of putting the kings of Enp- 
land in a condition to ſupport themſelves without parliaments, 
by ſo great a power aſcribed to them. And indecd, this ſin- 
gle tax amounted to about two bundred and fifty fix thous: 
land pounds a year, Which, together with the: tunnage and 
poundage, exciſe, and other duties, made the revenue of the 
king double to any of his nredeceſlors ; fo teartul was this 
parliament of not ſutticiently ſhewing their zcal for monar- 
chial government, which had been, many years, ſo unwor- 
thily treated. 

The ſeſſion of parliament being ended, the court was 
wholly employed in preparing for the reception of the new 
queen, who was daily expected. She left Liſbon the I 5th 
ot April, and arrived at Portſmouth the 14th of May, where 
the King went to reccive herb. A report was ſpread, that 
the marriage was ſolemnized by Sheldon, biſhop of Lon- 
don, though others, who believe themſclves better informed, 
ſay, the queen refuſed to be married by any but a catholic 
prieſt; that the King conſented to it, and that very few per- 
lons were preient at the folemnity'. This marriage had 
been propoled by d. Franciſco de Mello, the Portugucte em— 
baſlador, to general Monk k, at the time that he was la— 
bouring the king's reſtoration, The embaffador's aim was 
to procure Portugal a powerful aſſiſtance from England, ſince 
by the Pyrencan treaty, the king his maſter had no farther 
expectations from France. To prevail with Monk, and 


by his means, with the king, he engaged that the king of 


Portugal ſhould give with the princets his ſiſter, three hun— 
cred thouſand pounds ſterling, the town of Tangier upon the 
coaſt of Africa, and the iſle of Bombaim in the Eaſt lndies. 
Monk, pleaſed with theſe offers, propoſed the marriage to 


the king immediately after his arrivall. The king approved 


of it, and accordingly it was concluded in the year 1661”, 


Some pretend, that chancellor Hyde ftrenuouſly oppoſed the 
marriage, upon information that the princeſs of Portugal, 
by fojue natural infirmity, was incapable of having children, 
but that the King took this for an artifice of the court of 
Spain to prevent a marriage, which could not but prove 
prejudicial to their great deiigns upon Portugal. Others ſay, 
the Chancellor was the chict author of the match. Before 
the conſummation of the marriage, the king, in a treaty 
with Portugal, engaged to aſſiſt that kingdom againſt Spain“, 
and in the nineteenth article, obliged himtelf never to re- 
ſtore Dunkirk ro that crown, 

When the marriage was compleated, the queen n © her 
arrived in Engiand®, with defign, as it ſeemed, to ſpend there 
the reſidue of her days. The king aſſigned Somerſet Houte 
tor her reſidence, and gave her Whercwithal to Keep a ſplen— 
did and magnificent court. But the did not, it ſceins, find 
net's regiſter, p. 696. 

k "The firſt propofal of it was made to Nlonk by a Jew, that managed the 
concerns of Portugal. Burnet, p. 166. 

| D*Ablancourt 1ays, count Schomberg firſt propoſed it to the king. 
Mem. p. 37. ; 

" The Spaniſh embaſſador oppoſed this marriage to the utmoſt of his 
power. He propoſed to the king a proteſtant princeſs, namely, either the 
princels of Denmark, or ot Saxony, or of Orange. But, as biſhop Burnet 
vbterves, king Charles pretended a contempt ot the Germans, and of the 
northern crowns. France had no fiticr, Spain had oniy two infantas ; the el- 
deit w hereof was married to the king of France, and the ſecond was to ho 
to Vienna. So the houſe of Portugal only remained to furnith the king © 
wife. France ftrenuoutly promoted this marriage, and to ſuccced the 
better, offered the earl of Clarendon a peuſion of ten thouſand pounds a 
year; but the earl rejected that offer with great indignation. Fanſhaw's 
letters, p, 67. Burnet, p. 166, 167. : 

n Namely, to fend into Portugal three thouſand foot, one thouſand horſe 


and eight frigates, to cruiſe upon their coaſts. D'Avlancourt's Mem, p. 3 7. 


o With Henry Jermyn, earl 05 St, Albans, and others, 
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in England, the ſatisfaction ſhe expected, for after three 
years ſhe returned to France. a 
The moſt conſiderable tranſaction at the Engliſh court, in 
the remaining part of this year, was the ſale of Dunkirk. 
The king looked upon this place as his property, fince it 
was ſurrendered to Cromwell by France, in confideration of 
the ſuccours ſhe had received in her war with Spain. Whe- 
ther this reaſon was ſolid or not, it is certain, the King be- 
lieved he had a power to diſpoſe of the town as he pleaſed, 
The two years large ſupplies granted him by parliament 
were all conſumed, and his coffers empty, though his ex- 
traordinary occafions had been only the diſbanding of the 
army, and payment of the arrears due to the flect, What- 
ever were the king's motives to part with this important 
place, he reſolved to ſell it to France, by whom it was gladly 
purchaſed, The negotiation for this ſale began in July 
1662, and ended the following October. The king's firſt 
demand was, twelve millions of livres, and count d'Eſtrades, 


who managed the affair for Lewis XIV. offered but fifteen 


hundred thouſand. This great difference between the ſum 
demanded and offered, was the ſole ſubject of the negotiation. 
Each feigned, however, to be unwilling to recede, though 
both were equally impatient, the one to fell, and the 
other to purcheſe, and knew one another's intention. Charles 
told count d'Eftrades by his chancellor, that four ways were 
propoſed for the diſpoſal of Dunkirk. The firſt was, to ſur- 
render it to the Spaniards, who offered what price the king 
ſhould be pleaſed to demand. The ſecond was, to treat with 
the Dutch, who offered immenſe ſums. The third was, to 
put it into the hands of the parhament, who would keep it 
without any diminution to the king's pretenſions as ſovereign. 
The fourth, which he thought moſt juſt, and fuitable to his 
intereſts, was to ſell it to the King of France. There was 
alſo a fifth way propoſed by the carl of Sandwich, which 
was to demoliſh it, and fill up the harbour, to render it 
entirely uſeleſs. 

The king of France anſwered, he much doubted the offer 
of the Spaniards, who had not yet been able to pay his 
queen's portion, though on that payment depended the vali— 
dity of her renunc:ation : that it would be more advantageous 
to the king of England, to make a free gift of the place to 
the Spaniards, than to receive for it twenty millions from 
the Dutch, which, moſt certainly, they would not give. 
And as to delivering it to the parliament, the king knew 
better than he, how dangerous it was to increaſe the parlia— 
ment's power, 

In ſhort, Charles came to ſeven millions of Iivres, and 
the count d'Eftrades offered him two, then two and a halt, 
and ar laſt three. But the king his maſter had given him 
power to offer four, at the very time that Charles conſented, 
that the ſale ſhould be fixed at five millions. The king of 
France was obliped to come up to his price, when he found 
nothing would be abated, and that he run the riſk of being 
diſappointed, if he flood out any longer. There was alſo 
ſome difficulty about the time of payment; the king of 
England would have all the money at once upon the delivery 
of the place, and the king of France offered to pay it at 
ſeveral times. At Jaſt it was ſettled, that one half ſhould 
be paid down, and the other in two years, at two ſeveral 
payments. | 

Dr. Burnet, in the hiſtory of his own times, ſays, that 
Charles ſquandered away the money, received for Dunkirk, 
among his miſtreſs's cteatures . Others aſſure, that with 
one part he diſcharged his fiſter the ducheſs of Orleans' 
dowry, and with the other aſſiſted Portugal. 

The motives alledged by the chancellor to the count 
d'Fſtrades, to ſhew, the king was under a neceffity to ſell 
Dunkirk, were, that, his eoffers being empty, he could 
only by that means be enabled to aſſiſt Portugal. But in 
England, this reaſon was not to be urged, becauſe all knew 

what yalt ſums the king had received from the parliament, 
To cover therefore the diſhonour of this ſale, it was pre- 
rended, that the garriſon and repairs of the fortifications coſt 
the king immenſe ſums to no purpoſe ; that“ the ſea was ſo 
tempeltuous, and the grounds fo rolling upon every ſtorm, 
that there would never remain a certain ſteerage to that 
port 4.” On this occaſion ſeveral pamphlets were publiſhed, 
tending to ſhew the injury done to the nation in the ſale of 


Dunkirk to France, and others to palliate, or to demonſtrate 
the neceſſity of this ſale. 


? Though the king promiſed, "That he would lay up all the money in the 
"Tower, and that it ſhould not be touched, but upon extraordinary occu- 
tions, Burnet, p. 172. 'The miſtreſs here mentioned was Barbara Vil- 
liers, the king's firit miſtreſs, afterwards created dutchets of Cleveland. 
See Burnet, p. 94. | 


4 Theſe were the words of the earl of Sandwich, according to Echard. 
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"But the greateſt diſpute concerning this ſubject, was upon 
two queſtions, Whether the propoſal came from France or 
England? And whether the earl of Clarendon, as he uz 
generally accuſed, was the author and promoter of the fa. 
or as ſome pretend, proteſted he would not be concerned? 
find Mr. Echard, in his hiſtory of England, and Dr. Burns 
in that of his own times, entirely clear the earl of Clarendos 
It is however a fact, as certain as a fact of this nature Fg: 
be, that the carl of Clarendon propoied it, negotiated th, 
fate, and concluded it. To prove this truth, I need on 
quote the letters of count d' Eſtrades, who was commiſſioneg 
to manage the affair, and conſequently knew more of it than 
any other, It muſt however be laid, in excuſe of Mr. Echard 
and Dr. Burnet, that when they writ this part of their hi. 
tories, count d'Eſtrades“ letters, concerning the Dunt;irk 
negotiation, were not publiſhed, and that they knew 35 
more of the affair, than what they had received from the cat 
of Clarendon's friends. 

Count d'Eſtrades, being embaſſador at London the hes;-. 
ning of the year 1662, had ſecretly agreed with the kühe 
that the French king ſhould ſupply him with a certain ſun 
of money, to enable him to alliſt Portugal. But this ua 
to be kept very fecret, becauſe of the Pyrenean treaty, b, 
which Lewis had folemnly engaged to give no affiſtance t 
Portugal, either directly or indirectly. This ſecret, hoy. 
ever, took air, and occaſioned a letter from Lewis to cout: 
d'Eſtrades, dated the 4th of March, in which are the 
words: You may tell the king of England, thi 
what is known here of the money of Havre, came from 
Fox himſclf, who has not been very careful to keep the 
ſecret. This was partly the cauſe of all the ſenſeleſs nos 
made in Paris, which doubticſs muſt have reached Londoy, 
that I am treating for Dunkirk with the ſaid King for a {un 
of money, in order to exchange it with the King of Spain, 
for Cambray, or Aire, and St. Omer. You know bettet 
than any man, whether I had ever ſuch a thought.” 

It is not unlikely, that this was an inſinuation which bego! 
in Charles the thought of ſelling Dunkirk to France; by: 
the ſale was not mentioned till ſome months after. Coun: 
d'Eſtrades being returned to France in April this year, waz 
appointed embaftador extraordinary to Holland. But as be 
was on his journey, he received a letter from the king ct 
England, of the 17th of July, to defire him to come to 
Lendon, where he wiſhed to communicate to him an fir 
propoſed by the chancellor. Count d'Eftrades, with his 
maſter's lcave, went to London, and there received from 
him a letter, in which he told him, -M u may gueſs with 
what impatience I expect the arrival of your packet, which 
is to inform me of the reaſon of the king of Great Britain's 
deſiring to ſpeak with you, and obliging you to defer your 
zourney to Holland, &c. 

As all the other letters, till October, ſhew, the count 
d'Eftrades was employed only in this negotiation during his 
ſtay at London, there is no reaſon to doubt, that the fir! 
propoſition for the ſale of Dunkirk, came from England. 

As to the ſhare the carl of Clarendon had in the affair, i 
clearly appears in a letter of the 17th of Auguſt, writ by 
count d'Eſtrades, to the king his maſter, wherein he gives a 
account of a conference he had with the earl of Clarencon. 
Theſe are his words : ** The chancellor added, that the 
thought of this treaty came from him, and did not con- 
ceal, that the neceſſity of the Engliſh affairs had inſpire 
him with it. That the king, the duke of York, and bim. 
ſelf, were alone of this opinion, and that Monk, the lorc 
treaſurer, and the earl of Sandwich were ſtill to be manages, 
whom he could not hope to gain, but by the great ſums Which 
would accrue to the king : that having already propoſec 
to them from the urgent occaſions of the ſtate, they had 
oftered an expedient to preſerve the place for the king, and 
cate him of this expence. I mult not forget to tell you! 
majeſty, that the chancellor hinted to me, that the King had 
precautions to obſerve with the queen his mother on thi 
affair: that therefore the king had told the queen, that h- 
ſending for me into England, was to defire my application e 
your majeſty, for a ſum of money to bo lent him in h 
preſſing neceſſities, and that he had ordered the chancel? 
confer with me upon it. The chancellor added, that the 
king and he were agreed, that the king ſhould complain 
much of my non-compliance, with regard to this loan, 0 
that the chancellor particularly ſhould tell the quee?, bf 


Gd 
Burnet ſays, count Schomberg, who was lately come into England, 2 
in oppoſition to all this, that the king Rould keep it, tor, conſiders 1 
naval power of England, it could not be taken, and that the Hel ding * 
keep both France and Spain in a dependence upon the king. Bu! bs 7 
fingular in that opinion. Clarendon faid, he knew nothing of $9 
ters, but appealed to Monk's judgment, who was for ſelling it, P. 73“ yy, 
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way of ſecret, that I was a ſtrange man, and he very much 
miſtaken, if by what I had faid to him, I did not intend to 
demand for ſecurity of this loan, ſome cautionary town, as 
England had formerly done by France and Holland, in a 
like caſe ; but that he had pretended not to underſtand me, 
as being a demand to which he would never adviſe his 
maſter to conſent. All this diſguiſe is uſed to prepare the 
yeen to believe, that ſhe knew ſomething of the treaty, it 
it ſhould come to a concluſion, and that neceſſity was the 
motive to it. I am likewiſe to complain of the chancellor, 
as of a man who blindly defires to procure advantages for his 
maſter, without regarding the intereſt of your majeſty. The 
whole proceeding confirms me in the opinion, that they have 
z mind to a treaty, and that they are reaſonable in every 
thing but the price.” 

In another letter of the 21ſt of Auguſt, count d'Eſtrades 
writ to the king, that the chancellor told him, —““ That 
when it ſhould be known for how ſmall a ſum this treaty 
was to be made, the king could not avoid reproach, and 
that, at leaſt, he (the chancellor) would be liable to public 
cenſure, which might endanger his life. That therefore 
it was his opinion to make a preſent of it to your majeſty, 
and leave the reward to your generoſity: bur as he was not 
maſter, and was highly concerned to take care of himſelt 
in ſo nice an affair, he was obliged to conceal his ſentiments, 
and pretend to adhere to thoſe of others, that he might not 
be taken for the principal author of the treaty.— He tarther 
enlarged upon the importance of this place, and the advan- 
tages which your majeſty might receive from it, if you ſhould 
ever deſign to make con.ueſts upon Flanders,” &c. 

Theſe letters demonſtrate, that the earl of Clarendon, ſon 
of the chancellor, was ill informed, when he told doctor 
Burnet that his father kept himſelf our of that affair entirely, 
It may be ſaid however, in the chancellor's juſtification, that 
poſſibly the thought of ſelling Du kirk came arſt from the 
king; that perhaps the chancellor endeavoured to diſſuade 
him from it, and not ſucceeding, had a mind to give him a 
proof of his obedience, in taking the negotiation upon him- 
ſelf, in order to manage it to the king's advantage, For 
dr. Burnet, in his character of this miniſter, obſerves, that 
though a reſolution was taken contrary to his ſentiment, he 
executed it with the ſame zeal, as if propoſed by himſelf. 
But this is only a bare poſſibility, which every one will re- 
gard as he pleaſes. 

While this negotiation employed the king and his firſt 


| miniſter, three of the late king's judges, who had found 


means to eſcape out of the kingdom, were publicly exe- 
cuted at Tyburn. They had, after wandering - through 
Low and High Germany, ſettled for ſome time at Hanau 
under borrowed names, and returned in the ſpring to Deltr 
in Holland, having appointed their wives to meet them 
there, in order to learn the ſtate of affairs in England, and 
what hopes were left for them; but fir George Downing, 
the king's reſident at the Hague, and formerly of their party, 


| having intercepted their letters, obtained the conſent of the 


ſtates to ſeize and put them on board an Engliſh ſhip, which 


| brought them to England, where they were executed. The 


names of theſe three regicides were Corbet, Okey, and 


g Berkſtead. 


This execution was followed with the trials and con- 


demnation of fir Henry Vane and general Lambert, who 


had been particularly excepted in the act of pardon, though 


4 hae , 1 — 2 
ey were not amongſt the king's judges, becauſe they were 


confidered as the chief authors of the troubles. Vane had 
been confined, ſhortly aftcr the king's arrival, on a bare 
ſuſpicion of framing ſome plot againſt the government. But 
though he was excepted in the act of indemnity, he had, by 
means of his friends, found fo much favour from the fame 
bouſe of commons, who had excepted him, that they peti— 
tioned the king, jointly with the peers, that he might not 
luſter death, which was granted by the King. He was 
therefore kept in priſon without being tried, till the time 1 
am ſpeaking of. But this ſecond parliament being compoſed 


1 He is ſaid to live and die a papiſt, It was the popith intereſt that ſaved 
bis lite, aud it is thought he died of that perſuation in order to eſcape the 
Puniſhment others met with, who were no more gwity than he was. 
d Mr, Barker, a papiſt and dependent on the Norfolk family, knew the 
"Sour He was reckoned one of the fineſt and beſt bred gentlemen in 
"gang, 
His friends perſuaded him to make ſome ſubmiſſion to the king, in order 
o lave his life; but he ſaid, „It the king did not think himſelf more con- 
ms tor his honour and word, than he did for bis lite, he was very willing 
ey ſhould take it. Nay I declare, ſaid he, that I value my life lefs in 
good cauſe, than the king can do his promiſe.” State-trials, tom. II. 


5.455. 
* The preſbyterians remembered, what a St, Bartholomew's had been 


teld at Paris uinety years before, which was the day of that matlacre, and 
umber 126, 


of men of a different character from the firſt, the commons 
addrefled the king to bring him as well as Lambert to their 
trials, In vam did he alledge in his defence the petition of 
the firſt parliament; and many other reaſons; he was ſen- 
tenced to die as a traitor, Lambert was allo tried and con- 
demned, but was reprieved at the bar, juſt as he was going 
to receive ſentence. He was confined in the iſle of Guernſey, 
where he lived a priſoner thirty fix years 4. Sir Henry 
Vane met not with the ſame favour from the king. This, 
It 15 pretended, was owing to his infolent behaviour at his 
trial, But many believed him a ſacrifice to the manes of the 
earl of Strafford, to whoſe death he had greatly contributed. 
His indiſcretion and inſolence, as well at his trial as his exe- 
cution, have been extremely aggravated. But it is eaſy to 
lee, it was only to fave the king's honour, who, having 
politively promiſed a pardon to all except the king's judges, 
could not avoid granting a pardon to Vane, without viola- 
ting his promiſe, and eſpecially after ſpariny his life at the 
requeſt of the late parliament, It was fo feared that he 
would inſiſt upon this point in his laſt ſpecch, that drum— 
mers were placed under the ſcaflold, who, as ſoon as he 
began to ſpeak, upon a fign given, drowned his voice with 
their drums. All the favour he could obtain from the king, 
was to be beheaded. Great care was taken after his death 
to publiſh the king's inclination to pardon him, if he had 
not been provoked by his infolence. Bur this is a thing very 
hard to be proved. 

St. Bartholomew's day being comes, on which the act of 
uniformity was to take place, two thouſand pretbyterian mi- 
niſters choſe rather to quit their livings, than ſubmir to the 
conditions of the act. It was expected that a diviſion 
would have happened amongſt them, and that a great num- 
ber would have choſe rather to contorm to the church of 
England, than ſee themſelves reduced to beggary. It was 
not therefore without extreme ſurpriſe, that they were all 
{cen to ſtand out, not ſo much as one ſuffering himſelf to be 
tempted*. As this is a conſiderable event of this reign, it 
will not be improper to enquire into the cauſes of this ri- 
gour againſt the prefbyterians : I ſay the preſbyterians, be- 
cauſe it was not the other ſects that the church of England 
moſt dreaded, 

1. It cannot be denied, that the high-churchmen, who 
prevailed in the parliament, acted in a ſptrit of revenge. But 
this revenge thould not appear very ſtrange, conſidering the 
perſecution, and at Jaſt, the entire deſtruction brought upon 
the epiſcopal church by the preſbyterians, if honour had not 
been wounded, nor any promiſe made to the pretoyterians. 
The church of England was the national church, which had 
flouriſhed from the retormation to the time of the war be— 
tween Charles I. and the parliament, when the preſbyterians 
entirely ſubverted it. It was therefore byt juſt to reſtore it 
to its former condition. But it was injuſtice to violate the 
promiſe made to the preſbyterians, c{pecially as they had 
greatly contributed to the king's reſtoration, and withal, to 
that of the very church, which perſecuted them after being 
re- eſtabliſned by their aſſiſtance. 

2. But revenge was not the ſole cauſe of the preſent rigour 
exerciled againſt the preſbyterians. The deſire of ſelf- pre- 
ſervation was no teſs concerned. Experience of what had 
paſted, taught the church of England, that it the prefbyte- 
rians ſhould ever find an opportunity like that which they 
once had, they would not fail to improve it. They were 
always irreconcileable enemies, though, in the preſent junc- 
ture, they were unable to do any hurt, and obliged to fue 
tor mercy. It was therefore, undoubtedly, the intereſt of 
the church of England, to uſe all poſſible precautions to 
hinder the increaſe of a party already too powerful, and 
which, probably, would never ceaſe contending for the ſu- 
periority. 

3. We have ſcen what were the notions of this parliament 
and of high-church, concerning the royal prerogative, and to 
what height it was carried. The preſbyterians, as well as 
the other ſets, were known to follow quite contrary max- 


did not ſtick to compare the one with the other. Burnet, p. 185. — There 
was a great debate in council, a little before St. Bartholomew's day, whe- 
ther the act of uniformity ſhould be punctually executed or not. Some 
moved to have the execution of it delayed till the next ſeſſion of parliament, 
Others were for cxecuting it in the main, that ie, to let fume eminent men 
preach in their churches, till they ſhould die, and to put curates to read 
the common prayer, The earl of Manchefter laid all theſe things before 
the king with much zeal : Sheldon, on the other hand, preſſed the execu- 
tion of the law. Id. p. 192. | 

t Burnet infinuates, that their leaders took great pains to haye them all 
ſtick together, infuſing it into them, that if great numbers ſtood out, that 
would ſhew their ſtrength, aud produce new laws in their favour. 
So it was thought, that many went out in the crowd to keep their friends 
company, p. 292. | 
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ims, and if they were not entirely republicans, at leaſt, they 
endeavoured to reduce the royal power within very narrow 
bounds, as appeared in the reſolutions and conduct of the 
parliament of 1640. But while the church of England had 
no ſuſpicion of the king's religion, and believed him a zea- 
lous member, it was her intereſt to ſupport and extend the 
prerogative, and conſequently to difable the preſbyterians to 
proſecute their maxims. : 

4. The church of England's intereſt required, that ſhe 
ſhould improve ſo favourable an opportunity, which perhaps 
might never return. It was ſeen how greedy the King was 
of money, to throw it away with the greateſt protuſion, and 
that he could not be without the aſſiſtance of his parliament, 
and the church had the good fortune to have a parhament 
conſiſting of her moſt zealous members, and diſpoſed to ſa- 
crifice to the king a little of the nation's treaſure, provided 
the king would, in his turn, make them a ſacrifice of the 
pretbyterians. Though he was not ſuſpected to be a papiſt, 
it could not be thought he would, from a pure principle of 
honour and honeſty, quarrel with a parliament ſo favourable 
to him, for the ſake of the preſbyterians, whom he neither 
did, nor had reafon to love. There was nothing therefore 
but what might be expected from his complaiſance: pro- 
vided care was taken to ſupply him with money. Such a 
juncture was not to be neglected. 

5. But there was another ſtill more powerful cauſe of the 
parliament's ſeverity againſt the preſbyterians. This was the 
intereſt of the papiſts, who had ever a great influence during 
this reign. Some made an open profeſſion of their religion, 
and yet were looked upon with a very favourable eye by the 
court, Others, after the king's example, pretended to be 
good proteſtants, and zealous members of the church of 
England, in order to be more ſerviceable to their party. 
The firſt uſed their utmoſt endeavours to incite the parlia— 
ment to a ſevere treatment of the preſbyterians, in order to 
deſtroy a party which had 1o openly declared againſt the royal 
power. The others concealing themſelves under a falſe zeal 
for the proteſtant religion, laboured with the lame ardour, 
to excite the enmity ot the heads of the church of England, 
and of thoſe whom they knew to be moſt warm, againſt 
men, who would not ſpare them, if ever they were in a con- 
dition to ruin them, as they had manifeſtly ſhewn, But 
while they were thus zcalouſly labouring to bring things to 
extremities, they were endeavouring, on the other hand, by 
their emiflaries, to encourage the preſbyterians, and exhort 
them to the cloſeſt union, by inſinuating it to be the moſt 
cft-Etual means to defeat the meatures of their enemies. 
They were told, their number was ſo great, that, in all like- 
lihood, it would deter the parliament from attempting the 
ruin of 10 many at Once, for fear of exciting new troubhles. 
Vhereas, it their party ſhould divide, they would be inſen— 
fibly and irrecoverably ruined. In thort, to induce them the 
more eaſily not to detpair, they were told, the king, pro- 
voked with the ill treatment they received, notwithſtanding 
his promiſe to them, would protect them openly if they would 
remain united; but a divition would pur it out of his power 
to do them any ſervice, It is certain, the court was in this 
diſpoſition, not from any pity to the prefbyterians, or regard 
to the king's bonour, but. trom the hopes that the union 
amongſt the non-conformiſts would procure them more fa— 
vourable conditions, ot which the papiſts might make an 
advantuge. Bat when LI fay the court, I do not pretend to 
include the car} of Clarendon, though prime miniſter. This 
nuthce mutt be done him, to tav, that not only he did not 
contribute to the deſigns of the king and the papiſts, but was 
th: man that broke their NICALUTES, by {ecret intrigues, well 
voting What was concealed under this feigned moderation 
oi the king to. the preſbyterians. Hawever, the king, the 
duke of York, anch the other leading papiſts, believed it ne- 
cellary, to: puth the preſbyterians, and then encourage them 
to hold together, that the danger ariſing from their union 
might prevail with the parliament to grant to all the non-con- 
tormitts in general, a toleration which ſhould extend to the 
papitts. This is not a bare conjecture. All the king's pro- 
ceedings demonſtrate this was the ſcheme he had formed. 

| have already mentioned the corporation act, made to 


Only Phillips, Tonge, Gibbs, and Stubbs, were executed. John Sel- 
ers was atterwards made the king's Hydrographer, and publiſhed ſeveral 
aps, Charts, &. Sce Heath, p. 513. 

+ However, as Ludlow obſerves, this ſerved the court for a pretence to 
ſeize hve or fix hundred perſons ; to diſarm all thoſe they ſuſpected ; to 
make thoſe they had taken give bonds not to take up arms againſt the king; 
and to increaſe their ſtanding guards. Tom. III. p. 114. 

* This year died Robert Sauuderſon, biſhop of Lincoln; Dr, John Gau- 
den, biſhop of Worceſter, the reputed author of Eikon Baſilike, [See Ken- 
net's Reg. p. 773, &c.] As alſo William Fiennes, viſcount Say and Scal, 


prevent diſſaffected perſons from being admitted into office, 
For the better executing this act, the parliament appointed 


commiſſioners, who were employed all this year in vis 


corporations, and inſpecting the conduct of the members, 


very extenſive power was given to theſe commiſſoners 
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abſolute authority to turn out of the corporations, all mem. 


bers who were ever fo little ſuſpected. 


For the deſign 9 


this act was to diveſt of all credit, every perſon not entire, 
devoted to the king and the church of England. This pos 


was exerciſed with all imaginable rigour: ſo that the cor 
ration had not one member left, who was not of the fame 
Moreover, the va 
of Glouceſter, Coventry, Northampton, Leiceſter and Tay;. 
ton were, by order of theſe commiffioners demoliſhed, be. 


principles with the houſe of commons. 


0. 


ils 


cauſe theſe towns had diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their $0. 


lity to the parliament. 


About the end of the year a conſpiracy was diſcovered, 


formed by the fifth monarchy-men, and upon the inform 
tions of ſome of the accomplices, fix were executed. N 


a. 


* 
1 


vertheleſs, many believed, this was only an artifice to excuſ- 
the ſeverity practiſed againſt the non-conformiſts. The ground 


of this ſuſpicion was, that in a plot formed to ſeize and | 
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the king, the duke of York, and general Monk, and to {:i;- 
the tower and caſtle of Windſor, only fix conſpirators 
diſcovered, namely, George Phillips a ſericant of fobt, Tho. 
mas Tonge a diſtiller, Francis Stubbs a cheeſemonger, James 
Hind a gunner, John Sellers a compaſs maker, and Nathe 
niel Gibbs a felt maker. Few could believe that ſuch men 
ſhould ever think of ſucceeding in a deſign of that nature, 
It is truc, that to render the conſpiracy more probable, { 
was ſaid, the old colonels were to aflemble their diſbandad 
forces, and Ludlow, then in Switzerland, to come and head 
them. But though ſuch an undertaking required perſons of 
ſome diſtinction, yet only theſe ſix wretches who were cxe- 
cuted u, could be diſcovered. At leaſt, if the conſpiraey 2; 
real, the plotters had yet made no great progrets“. 

To finiſh the moſt remarkable tranſactions of this ver, | 
ſhall briefly add, that after the earl of Sandwich left Lichog, 
to conduct the queen into England, vice admiral Lassen 
ſailed with a ſquadron to Algier, and forced the Algeri; 
a peace with England. As the king was in poſleſſion 4. 
Tangier, they doubtleſs beheved it would not be advantaveous 
to have him for their enemy. Shortly after, the kü 


clared Tangier a free port, and inveſted it with great pr, 


leges * 


166243 .] The king had already diſcovered, how aoreca 
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it would be to him to have the management of the uniformitz 


act, but the parliament had returned no anſwer to his delice 


zetore this act, the preſbyterians had behaved in a manner 
which gave no juſt cauſe of complaint againſt them, and the 
king had made them a poſitive promiſe, either that he would 
never conſent to the act, or procure them a particular exemp- 
tion, but he performed neither, his aim having been only to 
keep them united, by giving them hopes of his protection. 
After the act was paſſed, he ſtill continued to feed their ex- 
pectations, and hence it was, that they addrefled the king 
and council, for a diſpenſation from the penalties annexed to 
the act of uniformity. The petition would doubtleſs have 
been rejected, if the king had not fignified to the council 
the obligation he was under to grant their requeſt. Som: 
time after he publiſhed a declaration, dated the 26th of De. 
cember, but which appeared not till the beginning of January 
1662-3. In the declaration, after an affurance of his fim 
ſaid, however, that 
for the ſake of others, he was willing to diſpenſe with ſome 
matters in it). Upon the declaration, Mr. Calamy, a per 
byterian miniſter, being in the church of Aldermanvury, 


adherence to the act of uniformiry, he 


which he had the cure before the execution of the act, a! 
ſeeing the miniſter, who was expected, did not come, 4, 
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cended the pulpit and preached, for which he was commut'® 


to Newgate by the lord mayor ot London. 


days, he was diſcharged by the king's expreſs order. 


The king, as we have ſeen, meant to procure 
vantages for the preſbyterians, in order to,procure the las 


for the papiſts. This was his ſcheme, and as it was direc) 
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contrary to the earl of Clarendon's principles, mortal ene" 


lord privy ſeal ; and, on September 3, at Burford, William Lenthall, p*%" 


of the long parliament, Id. p. 671. 


ſe who 

His words are, — As for what concerns the penalties upon thous * 
(living peaceably) do not conform through ſeruple and tendernel or me 
guided conſcience, but modeſtly, and without ſcandal, pertorm t 


tions in their own way, we ſhall make it or ſpecial care, without! 
the frecdom of parliament, to incline their * at t 

ſeſſion, to concur with us in making ſome ſuch act for that purpate, ©. 
enable us to exerciſe, with a more utivyertal fatizfaction, that pore 2 
penſing, which we conceive to be inherent in vs,” 
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of the preſbyterians, and no friend of the papiſts, it is not 
ſurpriſing it ſhould be formed without the privity of this 
miniſter, whoſe credit, for that reafon, began now to decline. 
Nay, the king had plainly ſhewn he had not the ſame affec- 
tion for him, by obliging his intimate friend ſecretary Nicho- 
us, worn out with age, to refign his poſt to the chancellor's 
enemy, fir Henry Bennet, afterwards earl of Ar- 


liogton. This ſufficiently diſcovered, that his credit with 


E the king was ſenſibly diminiſhed. On the other hand, though 


the king affected a great zeal for the proteſtant religion, the 
choice of Bennet to be ſecretary of ſtate, ſhewed his inch- 
nation for the Roman catholics, as Bennet was ſtrongly 
ſuſpected of being a papiſt in his heart, and Known for their 

rotector. It is ſaid, he and the earl of Briſtol had induced 
the king to change his religion at Fontarabia, and that Ben- 
net durſt not return into England till after the death of the 
jord Culpeper, who had threatned him to diſcover it to the 
parliament. Be this as it will, Bennet being the chancellor's 
| enemy, this laſt could not but look upon his enemy's ad- 
rancement to the poſt of his intimate friend, as a prelude to 
his diſgrace. 

The king's declaration in favour of the preſbyterians, was 
a farther indication of the chancellor's fall. This declaration 
had been reſolved and prepared, without his knowledge, at 
Somerſet-houſe, where the queen mother refided, and pro- 
bably by a catholic junto, or by ſecret favourers of that re- 
ligion. Thoſe who knew the chancellor's principles, caſily 
judged, he had no hand init. They had reaſon to be atter- 
wards confirmed in that opinion, when every one evidently 
ſaw the king, in his pretended compaſſion for the preſby- 
terians, deſigned only 10 Procure a rolcration for the catho- 
lics, The chancellor, however, kept his polt for ſome years, 
though with a great dimznution of credit, 

The parliament meeting the 138th of February, the king 
made a ſpeech to both houles, in which he confined him- 
ſelt to one ſingle point, namely, his declaration concerning 
the act of uniformity. His words were thele : 

* To cure the diſtempers, and compole the different 
minds among us, I ict forth my declaration of the 26th of 
December, in which you may ſec, Ian willing to ſet bounds 
tothe hopes of ſome, and to the fears of others; of which, 
when you ſhall have examined well the grounds, I doubt not 
but I ſhall have your concurrence therein. The truth is, I 
am, in my nature, an enemy to all ſeverity for religion and 
conſcience, how miſtaken ſoever it be, when it extends to 
capital and fanguinary puniſhments, which JI am told were 
begun in popiſh times: therefore, when I ſay this, I hope J 
ſhall not need to warn any here, not to infer from hence, I 
wean to favour popery. I muſt conteis to you, there arc 
many of that profeſſion who having ſerved my father and my— 
elf very well, may fairly hope for ſome part of that in- 
dulgence I would willingly afford to others who diflent from 
us: but let me explain myſelf, left foine miſtake me herein, 
s I hear they did in my declaration: I am far from meaning 
by tis, a tolcration or qualify ing them thereby to hold any 
offices or places in the government; nay, further, I defire 
lome laws to be made to hinder the growth and progretis of 
their doctrines. I hope yon have all to good an opinion of 
my zeal for the proteſtant religion, as I need not tell you, I 
ill not yield to any therein, not to the biſhops themſelves, 
nor in my liking the uniformity of it, as it is now eſtabliſhed ; 
which being the ſtandard of our religion, mult be kept pure 
and uncorrupred, free from all other mixtures: and yet, if 
| tne diſſenters will demean themſelves peaccably and modeſtly 
under the government, I could keartily with, I had ſuch a 
| Power of indulgence, to uſe upon occaſions, as might not 
deedleſsly force them out of the kingdom, or ſtaying here, 
ede them cauſe to conſpire againſt the peace of it. 

My lords and gentlemen, it would look like flattery 
ume to tell you, to what degree I am confident of your 
dom and affection in all things, that relate to the great- 
| cis and profperity of the kingdom. If you conſider well 
hat is beſt for us all, I dare tay we ſhall not diſagree.“ 
This Ipeech, with the declaration of the 26th of Decem- 
ber, alarmed the houſe of commons. It may almoſt be at- 
IUimed, that whatever the commons had done in favour of 
de king, was only to procure his aflent to the act of uni- 
| may, and yet, they taw him not only diſpenſe with that 
| * but even defire a power to diſpenſe with it, that is, to 
| 3 as often as he plealcd : that this was not only in 
ta ot the prefbyterians, who had a betrer claim to indul- 
* f than the other ſects, but moreover, in favour of all 
hh rrontormiſts, Nay, it * caly to percciwve, from 

„mat he {ud concerning the cathol that his intention 
"8 19 prevent their being diſtinguiſhed from the proteſtant 


ies, 
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ſects, in cafe his deſires were complied with. This juftic® 
ought to be done to the high church party, that tnough their 
enemies frequently brand them for papiſts, on account of 


their extreme attachment to certain forms and ceremontes 


LS 3 


This they have demonſtrated on ſeveral very remarkable oc. 
caſions. The houſe of commons, which, as I faid, was 
chiefly compoſed of high church-men, found in the King's 
demand, two articles equally oppotite to thei principles, 
namely, indulgence tor the preſbyterians, and indulgence for 
the catholics. Wherefore, they reſolved to preſent an ad— 
dreſs to the king, wherein, after the neceflary compliments, 
they proceeded in the following manner. 

Alt is with extreme unwillingneſs and reluctancy 
of heart, that we are brought to differ from any thing which 
your majeſty has thought fit to propoſe : and though we do 
no way doubt, but that the unreaſonable diſtempers of ſome 


mens ſpirits, and the many mutinies and conſpiracies which 


were carried on during the late intervals of Parliament, did 
reaſonably incline your majeſty to endeavour by your de— 


claration, to give ſome allay to thoſe ill humours, till the 
parliament aflembled ; and the hopes of indulgence, it 
parliament ſhould conſent to it; eſpecially ſeeing the pre- 
tenders to this indulgence, did ſeem to make ſome titles to 
it, by virtue of your majeſty's declaration from Breda. Nevet— 
theleſs, we your majeſty's moſt dutiful and loyal ſubjects, 
who are now returned to ſerve in parliament from thoſe 
ſeveral parts and places of your kingdom, for which we we: 


ks »v C 
choſen, do humbly offer to your mazeſty's great wiſdom, that 
it is in no ſort adviſeable, that there be any indulyence to 


ſuch perſons who preſume to diſſent from the act of unifor 
mity, and the religion eſtabliſhed :. for theſe. reaſors we have 
conſidered the nature of your majeſty”s | from 
Breda, and are humbly of opinion, that your majeſty ought not 


to be prefled with it any farther ; 1. Becauſe it is not 
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mile in itſelf, but only a gracious declaration of yo 
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jeſty's intentions, to do what in YOu VV, An 1-what a Par- 
lament ſhouid adviſe your majeſty to do; and no fuck advice 
vas ever given or thought fit to be offered, nor could it be 
otherwite underſtood, becauſe there were laws of naitormity 


then in being, which could not be ditpen! 


Ol parliament. So - & he; who do pretend a right to that 
ſuppoſed promiſe, put the right into the hands of their re— 
preſentatives, whom they choſe to ſerve for them in thi 


pathament, who have paſſed, and your majeſty conſented to 
the act of uniformity. It any ſhall preſume to ſay, that a 


right to the benefit of this declaration deth fill remaii 
this act paſicd; 3. It tends to diflulye the very | 
government, and to ſuppoſe a diſability in vour majetty and 
the houſes of parliament, to make a law contrary to any part 
of your majeſty's declaration, though both hout 

advile your majeſty to it. 

We have allo conſidered the nature of the indulgence 
propoſed, with reference to thoſe conſequences which mutt 
neceflarily attend it. 1. It will eſtabliſh ſchiſm by a law, 
and make the whole government of the church precarious, 
and the cenſures of it of no nioment or confideration at alt. 
2. It will no way become the gravity or wiſdom of a parjia- 
ment, to paſs a law at one ſeſſion for uniformity, and at the 
next ſeſſion (the reaſons of uniformity continuing fill the 
{.mec) to paſs another law to fruſtrate or weaken the execution 
of it. 3. It will expoſe your majeſty to the reſtleſs impor- 
tunity of every ſect or opinion, and of every iingle perion 
alſo, who ſhall preſume to diflent from the church of Eng- 
land. 4. It will be a caufe of increafing fects and ſectarics, 
whoſe numbers will weaken the true proteſtant profeſſion ſo 
far, that it will at leaſt be difficult for it to defend it!cit againſt 
them: and which is further confiderable, thole numbers. 
which by being troubleſome to the government, ind they can 
arrive to an indulgence, will, as their numbers increaſe, be 
yet more troubleſome, that ſo at length they may arrive td 2 
general toleration, which your majeſty hath declared againf, 


& 


and in time ſome prevalent ſect will at laſt contend for an 
eſtabliſhment ; which, for ought can be foreſeen, tay end in 
popery. 5. It is a thing altogether witz out precedent, and it 
will take away all means of convicting recuſants, and be in- 
confiſtent with the method and proceedings of the laws of 
England. Laſtly, it is humbly conceived, that the indul. 


s ſhould 


gence propoſed will be fo far from tending to the peace of the 
kingdom, that it is rather likely to occaſion great diſturbance. 
And on the contrary, that the afferting of the laws and thc 
religion eſtabliſhed, according to the act of uniformity, is the 
moſt probable means to produce a ſettled peace and obcdience 
throughout your kingdom; becauſe the variety of protcthuns 
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in religion, when openly indulged, doth directly diſtinguiſh 
men into parties, and withal gives them opportunity to count 
their numbers; which, conſidering the animoſities that out 
of a religious pride will be kept on foot by the ſeveral faCtions, 
doth tend directly and inevitably to open diſturbance. Nor 
dan your majeſty have any ſecurity, that the doctrine or 
worſhip of the ſeveral factions, which are all governed by a 
ſeveral rule, ſhall be confiſtent with the peace of your king- 
dom. And if any perſon ſhall preſume to diſturb the peace of 
the kingdom, we do in all humility declare, that we will for 
ever, and on al occaſtons, be ready with our utmoſt en- 
deavours and aſſiſtance to adhere to, and ſerve your majeſty, 
according to our bounden duty and allegiance.” 

This addreſs, notwithſtanding the weakneſs of the reaſons 
alledged in it, produced the effect, the commons expected, 
which was, to let the king ſee, it would be in vain to en- 
deavour to obtain from the parliament a power of diſpen- 
ſing with the uniformity act. He anſwered in writing, about 
three weeks aſter, that he was unwilling to reply to their 
reaſons, though he found he had been mifunderftood, but 
renewed his thanks for their declaration to aſſiſt him againſt 
any perſon, that ſhould preſume to diſturb the peace of the 
kingdom. 

As in the king's ſpeech and declaration, there were two 
articles which gave an alarm to the parliament, the one re- 
Jating to the non- conformiſts in general, the other concerning 
the papiſts in particular, the commons, after acting againſt 
the former, reſolved allo to proceed againſt the latter. To 
that end they obtained the concurrence of the lords, for an 
addreſs to be jointly preſented to the King, wherein both 
houſes ſaid, That his majeſty's lenity towards the papitts, 
had drawn into the kingdom a great number of Romiſh 
priefis and jeſuits: they were therefore humble ſuitors to 
him, to iſlue out a proclamation to command all jeſuits, and 
all Engliſh, Iriſh, and Scotiſh poptſh pricſts, and all ſuch other 
pricſts as have taken orders from the ſee of Rome, or by 
authority thereof, (except ſuch foreign jeſuits or prieſts, as 
by contract of marriage are to attend the perſons of either ot 
the queens, or by the law of nations to attend foreign em- 
baſſadors) to depart this kingdom by a day, under pain of 
having the penaltics of the law inflicted upon them.” The 
king anſwered in writing: “ That he was not alittle troubled, 
thar his Jenity and condeſcenfion towards many of the popiſh 
perſuaſion (which were but natural effects of his generoſity 
and good nature, aſter having lived ſo many years in the do- 
minions of Roman catholic princes; and out of a juſt 
iemory of what many of them have done and ſuffered in 
the ſervice of his father and himſelf) had been made ſo ill 
uſe of, and ſo ill deſerved, that the reſort of jeſuits and 
prieſts into this kingdom, had been thereby increaſed, with 
which his majeſty was and is highly offended. But that he 
would iſſue out a proclamation as he was deſired, and take 
care it ſhould be more efleEtual than any proclamation of that 
kind had ever been. He declared farther to both houſes, 
and all his loving ſubjects, that as his affection and zeal for 
the proteſtant religion, and the church of England, had not 
been concealed or untaken notice of in the world, ſo he 
was not, nor ever would be, fo folicitous for the ſettling his 
own revenue, or providing for the peace and tranquillity of 
the kingdom, as for the advancement and improvement of 
the religion eſtabliſhed, and for the uſing and applying all 
proper and effectual remedies to hinder the growth of popery, 
both which he in truth looked upon the beſt expedients to 
eltablifh the peace and proſperity of all his kingdoms.” 

The proclamation was accordingly publiſhed, but no bet- 
tet obſerved than all thoſe publiſhed for the ſame purpoſe, 
ſince the beginning of the reign of James I. As it was not 
then Known that the king was a catholic, his aſſurances of 
zeal for the proteſtant religion were taken for ſo many truths, 
which removed all ſuſpicion of his having the leaſt defign 
to reſtore the catholic religion in England. - As we are now 
better informed, we are better able to judge of his intentions. 

This affair being ended, the commons proceeded next to 
examine the ſtate of the king's ordinary revenue, and to 
think of means to raiſe it to twelve hundred thouſand pounds, 
according to their promiſe*. But as this affair required a 
long diſcuſſion, the King, who deſigned an immediate proro- 
gation of the parliament, thought proper to make an attempt 
tor a ſpeedy and extraordinary tupply from the commons, 
till his revenues ſhould be ſettled. For that purpoſe he ſent 
for them to the banquetting-houſe, and in a ſpeech, the 


* Theparticular branches of the revenues were, the cuſtoms, the excite, 
the crown lands, the hearth money, the poſt office, the firſt fruits and 
tenths, the comage, the alienation othec, with other leſſer matters, which 
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molt flattering, pathetic, and affectionate, he had ever ve 
made, demanded a preſent ſupply of money, without which 
he aſſured them it was impoſſible to ſtruggle with the dich. 
culties, he was preſſed with. He offered to ſhew, that the 
twelve hundred thouſand pounds formerly granted him, had 
been to the laſt penny, diſpoſed for the public ſervice, hu 
he well knew there was no danger in the offer, though ft 
was not caly to imagine to what public uſe the money gag 
been applied. However that be, the commons moved with 
the king's great affection for his people, and his ardent 203 
for the proteſtant religion, granted him four entire ſubſidj., 
and the clergy in convocation, following their example gaz, 
him the ſame. 

Mean time the chancellor's credit daily declined, yy 
that his affection for the King was leſſened, but, probably, 
becauſe the king, entering into new projects advantageoy, 
neither to the ſtate nor religion, did not believe that miniſte; 
a proper in{trument to aſſiſt him in the execution theres 
It the chancellor's enemies had met with encourageing;; 
from the king, he would have been already diſgraced, hy 
his ſervices, affection, and fidelity, as well during the King's 
exile, as fince his reſtoration, could not eaſily be forgot. 
Whercfore he was continued, not only in his poſt, but cut 
in loine degree of favour, which made the papiſts fear, he 
would at laſt recover his credit, and break all their me. 
ſures. This probably engaged the «arl of Briſtol, a profe{. 
ted papiſt, to endeavour utterly to ruin the chancellor, hy 
anpeaching him before the lords of high treaſon, belieying 
doubtleſs, the king would not be diſpleaſed to ſee him fall by 
that means, without his having any hand in it. But if it us 
caly to accuſe the chancellor, it was difficult to draw an in. 
peachment ſo plauſible and coherent as to make him aj; 
criminal. 'The aiticle's exhibited againſt him by the earl of 
Briſtol, Were to this effect: 

* 1. That he had endeavoured to alienate the hearts of his 
majeſty s ſubjects, by artificially infinuating to his creatures 
and dependants, that his majeſty was inclined to popery, and 
deſigned to alter the eſtabliſhed religion. | 

% 2, He had ſaid to ſeveral perions of his majeſty's privy 
council, that his majeſty was dangerouſly corrupted in hi 
religion, and inclined to popery : that perſons of that religion 
had ſuch acceſs, and ſuch credit with him, that unleſs there 
were a careful eye had unto it, the proteſtant religion would 
be overthrown in this kingdom. 

«© 3. Upon his majeſty's admitting fir Henry Bennet to 
be ſecretary of ſtate, in the place of fir Edward Nicholas, 
he ſaid, that his majeſty had given ten thouſand pounds to 
remove a zealous proteſtant, that he might bring into tha: 
place of high truſt a concealed papiſt. 

* 4. In purſuance of the ſame traitcrous deſign, ſeyeral 
friends and dependants of his have ſaid aloud, that were it not 
for my lord chancellor's ſtanding in the gap, popery would 
be introduced into this kingdom. | 

© 5. That he had perſuaded the king, contrary to bs 
r1caſon, to allow his name to be uſed to the pope and everal 
cardinals in the ſolicitation of a cardinal's cap for the lord 
Aubigney, great almoner to the queen: In order to efirt 
which, he had employed Mr. Richard Bealing, a Know" 
papiſt; and had likewiſe applied himſelf to ſeveral popi 
prieſts and jeſuits for the ſarac urpoſe, promiſing greal 
favour to the prieſts here, in caſe it ſhould be effected. 

4 6. That he had likewife promiſed to ſeveral papiſts, be 
would do his endcavour, and ſaid, he hoped to compals the 
taking away all penal laws againſt tem; to the end the) 
might preſume and grow vain upon his patronage, and 0) 
their publiſhing their hopes of a toleration, increase the 
ſcandal endeavoured by him to be raiſed throughout the king 
dom. - „ 

„. That being intruſted with the treaty betwixt his 07 
jeſty, and the royal conſort the queen, he concluded it up® 
articles ſcandalous and dangerous to the proteſtant religo 
moreover he brought the king and queen together, wirhou 
any ſettled agreement about the performance of the mar'!%: 
rires : whereby the queen refufing to be married by 2 fie 
teſtant prieſt, in caſe of her being with child, either the lle 
ceſſion ſhould be made uncertain for want of due rites of 
trimony, or elſe his majeſty be expoſed to a ſuſpicion of n 
being married in his awn dominions by a Romiſh prieſt. 2 

« 8, That having endeavoured to alienate the affect f 
the king's ſubjects upon the ſcore of religion, he ve re ; 
all malicious ſcandals and jealouſies to raiſe to him! 
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in all mounted to eleven hundggd thouſand pounds, or thereavouts: Ecard 
tom. III. p. 10a. | | 
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popular applauſe of being the zealous upholder of the pro- 
teftant religion. : 

« 9, That he further endeavoured to alienate the af- 
{ions of the king's ſubjects, by venting in his own dit- 
courſe, and thoſe of his emitlaries, opprobrious ſcandals 
againlt his majelty's perſon, and courſe of lite, ſuch as are 
not fit to be mentioned, unleſs neceſſity ſhould require it, 

« 10. That he endeavoured to alienate the affection of the 
Juke of York, from his majeſty, by ſuggeſting to him, 
that his majeſty intended to legitimate the duke of Mon- 
mouth. 

« 11, That he had perſuaded the king, againſt the advice of 
the lord general, to withdraw the Engliſh garriſons out of Scot- 
land, and demoliſh all the forts built there, at fo vaſt a charge 
to this kingdom; and all without expecting the advice of 
the parliament of England. 

« 12, That he endeavoured to alienate his majeſty's af- 
ſections and eſteem for his preſent parliament, by telling him, 
that there never was ſo weak and inconfiderable a houſe of 
lords, nor never ſo weak and heady a houſe of commons ; 
and particularly, that it was better to ſell Dunkirk, than to 
he at their mercy for want of money. 

„ 13. That, contrary to a known law made laſt ſeſſions, 
by which money was given and applied for the maintatning 
of Dunkirk, he adviſed and effected the ſale of the ſame to 
the French king. 

« 14. That he had, contrary to law, enriched himſelf and 
his creatures by the ſale of offices, 

* 15. That he had converted to his own uſe vaſt ſums of 
publick money raiſed in Ireland by way of ſubſidy, private 
and public benevolences, and otherwiſe given and intended 
to defray the charge of the government in that kingdom. 

„16. That having arrogated to himſelf a ſupreme direc- 
tion of all his majeſty's affairs, he had prevailed to have his 
majeſty's cuſtoms farmed at a lower rate than others offered, 
and that by perſons, with ſome of whom he went a ſhare, 
and other parts of money reſulting from his majeſty's reve- 
pues.“ 

Without entering into the particulars of this charge, I 
mall content myſelt with obſcrving, it was unanimouſly re— 
jected, as improbable, and even contradictory *®. For, be— 
hides that the earl of Clarendon was known to be no lets 
E prejudiced againſt the papiſts than againſt the preſbyterians, 
it could not but appear ſtrange, that an open and declared 
papiſt, as the earl of Briſtol was, ſhould accuſe the chan- 
cellor of favouring the Romiſh religion, and on the other 
band, of infinuating, that the king was a papiſt, in order to 
aenate the affection of his ſubjects. But what was ſtill 


25 more extraordinary in the impeachment, is, that the inſinu— 
.., ations the chancellor was accuſed of, concerning the King, 
i Vete true in themſelves, and that the carl of Briſtol pretended 
wy do repreſent them as ſlanders. 

15. In this ſeſſion, the parliament granted the duke of York 
15 the revenues of the poſt office d, and wine licenſes. Theſe 
v7 | venues, which afterwards confiderably increaſed, enabled 
N. | the duke of York to keep a ſeparate court, and live inde- 
e pencient of his brother. a a 
be 25th of July, the king gave his affent to the ſubſidy 
gi d, and ſome others, after which he prorogued the parlia— 
a gn the 16th of March the following year 1663-4. 
dacrtly after, the king and queen made a progreis into the 
"Is b weſt, where they were received with great pomp and mag- 
"he _ cence, particularly at Oxford. This was only a Journey 
m_— ” bloalare, and after five or fx weeks ſpent in it, they re- 
aby 3 London in October. N 1 

* 5 hile the king was upon his progreſs, a conſpiracy was 
ding eovered, carried on by the old republicans and indepen— 


Jets, to reſtore the common wealth. It is pretended, they 
eie to ſeize ſeveral towns, particularly in the north, where 
en believed themſelves ſtrongeſt, and then raiſe a gencral 
4 urreCtion, But being diſcovered by one of the accom- 
ces, many were apprehended, and one and twenty con— 
ted and executed the January following. It was aſfured, 
= Ludlow and Lambert were to head theſe rebels, though 
de rſt never ſtirred out of Switzerland, where he had fled 
- Iectuge. As for Lambert, beſides that he never left the 
Pile of Guernſey where he was confined, if any proofs had 
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peared apainſt him, he would, doubtieſs, not have been 
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de deter being rejected, the earl of Bristol ſaid, © Thoſe articles 
be ha 8 by him as a charge, but as an information. = 3 
hrepalled 5 them, he, it ſeems, either repented ol it, or at lealt was 
Which t o abſcond. Burnet, p. 197. 1 
" mga brought in twenty one thouſund pounds a year. Hiſt, o 


Ts ear allo died, Jerome Weſton carl of Portland, and judge Jen- 
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ſpared. It is true, Ludlow, in his memoirs, ſeems to own, 
there was, this year, ſome project ſet on foot by the repub- 
licars in England. 

This year died Dr, Juxon archbiſhop of Canterbury, and 
was ſucceeded by Gilbert Sheldon biſhop of Londons. 

[ 1663-4. ] The parliament meeting the 16th of March, the 
king, in a ſpeech to both houtes, demanded a repeal of the 
triennial act made in 1641. To come to this demand, he en- 
larged on the late conſpiracy, which he ſaid was {till on foot, 
and that there were men, who, on pretence that the parlia- 
ment was at an end by ſome clauſe in the triennial bill, fan- 
cied they might aſſetnble themſelves, and chute new mem- 
bers. He defired the two houſes not to leave an act in be- 
ing, which paſled in 2 time very uncareful of the dignity of 
the crown, or ſecurity of the people. Laftly, he told them, 
he loved parliaments: that never king was ſo much beholden 
to them as himſclt, nor did he belicve the crown could ever 
be happy without frequent parliaments : but he would ne- 
ver ſuffer a parliament to come together, by the means pre- 
{ſcribed by that bill. He then told them, that the four tub- 
fidies granted the laſt ſeſſion, had fallen very ſhort of what 
he expected, or they intended: that the revenues of the 
exciſe and tunnage and poundage were greatly diminiſhed by 
the frauds of brewers and merchunts, and the tax upon 
chimnies declined, the lait half year having brought in lets 
than the former. He therefore prayed them to let him have 
the collecting of this tax by his own officers, | 

[ 1664. } The commons returning to their own houſe, Pro- 
ceeded immediately upon a bilt to re peal the triennial act, 
and made another in its room, namely, that the hitting. of 
parliament ſhould not be ditcontinued above three vears at 
moſt. This bill being ready, and paſſed by the lords, the 
King came to their. houſe the 5th of April, and gave it the 
royal aſſent. 

The king had ſome time fince reſolved upon a war with 
Holland : bot it is difficult to know the true motive of this 
reſolution. For the cauſes alledged were only general, cx- 
cept the taking of two ſhips in the Eaſt Indies, valued at the 
moſt but at eight or ten thouſand pounds ſterling. If ſome 
Engliſh hiſtorians are to be credited, the king had no thoughts 
of this war: the Dutch were the aggreflors, and being en- 
couraged by promite of great afhſtanc:: from France, ſought 
a quarrel with England. They alto pretend, it was folely 
at the preſſing inſtances of the parliament, that the king 
was drawn into this war: to revenge the wrongs and da- 
mages done by the Dutch to the Engliſh in India, Africa, 
and elſewhere. Bur as theſe hiſtorians deſcend not to parti- 
culars, but keep to generals, the reader would be very ill 
informed, if he adhered only to what they ſay. I ſhall there- 
fore relate here what I meet with in others, who more fully 
explain the affair, 

The 27th of April 1662, the ſtates general of the United 
Provinces made a treaty with the King of France, by which 
both parties engaged to aſſiſt one another, in caſe of any 
attack upon, either in Europe. Ihe fame year they made a 
like treaty of league and alliance with. the king of England. 
This had relation to another made in 1659, between Eng- 
land and the ſtates before the king's reſtoration, and ſeemed 
to be renewed only to remove the defect of that of 1659, 
made on the part of England by an unlawful authority. 
However, it happened, in the interval between the two trea- 
ties, that the Dutch had ſunk or taken in the Indies tivo 
Engliſh ſhips, called the Bonadventure and the Good-Hope, 
which occaſioned a miſunderſtanding between the two na- 
tions J. The Engliſh pretended, theſe two ſhips were at- 
racked without any juſt cauſe, and the Hollanders main- 
tained the contrary. In the treaty of 1662, the affair of 


. theſe two ſhips was again debated; but as their value was 


inconſiderable, it was not thought proper to delay a treaty 
advantageous to both nations. It was therefore agreed, that 
the Engliſh ſhould be allowed to proſecute the proceſs com- 
mcnced on account of their ſhips, and the ſtates depoſited 
fourſcore thouſand florins by way of ſecurity to pay the full 
value in caſe the affair was decided againſt them. Some time 
after another diſpute aroſe upon the fame ſubje&, and this 
was, the king pretended, thar the flates general were judges 
of the procets, to which the ſtates replied, that it be- 
longed to the cognizance of the admiralty of Amſterdam, 


kyns, who had been queſtioned and impriſoned by the long parliament, 

d De Wit told count d'Eſtrades, that the difference between the two na- 
tions aroſe on account of Downing's intereits only, who had bought the pre- 
tended rights of the merchants concerned in tho. two ſhips, tor a tre; 
that to this end he inflamed the King of England's council, raifing imaginary 
grievances and injuries received at fea by the Eugliſh, which they never ſut- 
tered, D'EItrades' letters of June 5, 1064, | 
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who only had a right to decide it. The affair remained in 
this ſtate till April this year 1664, when the commons after 
an inquiry into the obſtructions of the trade of the nation, 
voted, and obtained the concurrence of the lords to their 
vote,“ That the wrongs, diſhonours, and indignities done 
to his majeſty by the ſubjects of the United Provinces in 
India, Africa, and elſewhere ; and the damages done by them 
to the Engliſh merchants, are the greateſt obſtructions of the 
trade of England. That the ſame be ſpeedily preſented to 
his majeſty, and he be moved to take ſome effectual courſe for 
redreſs of theſe injuries, and all other of the like nature, 
and for prevention of the like for the future. And in proſe- 
cutiont hereof, they will with their lives and fortunes aſſiſt his 
majeſty, againſt all oppoſitions whatſover.” In purſuance of 
this reſolution, the two houſes preſented, the ſame day, an 
addreſs to the king, to which, on the morrow, they received 
this anſwer in writing: “ That he was pleaſed with their 
zeal for the advancement of trade, and the removal of all ob- 
ſtructions which might hinder the ſame; being convinced, 
that nothing would more contribute to the honour of the 
nation, and the protperity of his people. That he would 
examine the particular complaints which had been repreſented 
by his parliament, and order his minifter in Holland to de- 
mand ſpecdy reparation, and in caſe of a denial, he relied on 
their promiſe and declaration to ſtand by him.“ 

It is eaſy to ſee, that no particulars were ſpecified either 
in the addreſs or the anſwer, and that hitherto all was con- 
fined to generals. It will afterwards appear, that the Eng- 
lith always kept to the fame expreſſions, till the negotiation 
of the peace, when they were obliged to declare wherein 
conſiſted the injuries they complained of, the principal of 
which was found to be the loſs of the two ſhips beforementi— 
oncd. It is now time to ſhew, that when theſe complaints 
were brought to the parliament, the king had already reſolved 
on the war, and that theſe complaints were only deſigned to 
furniſh a pretence, and engage the parliament to grant him 
the necetlary ſupplics to ſupport it. 

Since the treaty of 1662, the ſtates had great canſe of 
complaints againſt the Algerines, notwithſtanding the peace 
concluded with them in 1661. England was no leſs con- 
cerned than the ſtates in the depredations committed by the 
Algerines upon all ſorts ot ſhips, and therefore the ſtates de- 
fired the king of England to join a {quadron of his ſhips with 
a fleet they were equipping, to oblige the Algerines to a 
more exact obſervation of the peace. The king anſwered, 
he had rather ack ſeparately. 

After this anſwer, the ſtates ſent Ruyter into the Medi- 
terranean, with a ſquadron of twelve ſhips, and the king 
ſent thither a feet of twenty ſail under the command of 
Lawſon. Theſe two fleets departed in May this year, and 
about the fame time the duke of York, as governor of 
the royal African conipany, fent vice-adnural Holms to 
Cape Verde, with a ſquadron of fourteen men of war, to 
take all poſlible advantages againſt the Dutch Eaſt India 
company. Lawſon meeting Ruyter in the Mediterranean, 
was laluted by the Dutch admiral, but returned not the 
compliment, contrary to what had been ſtipulated in the 
treaty of 1662. It is not neceſſary to take notice here 
of the little fucceſs Lawton and Ruyter had againſt the Al- 
gerines, What Holms did at Cape Verd is much more 
material, 

ln the months of Auguſt and September, Holms made 
himſelt matter oft fort St. Andrews, and moſt other places 
belonging to the Dutch in the neighbourhood of Cape Verde, 
and, after taking the fort built on the cape itſelf, he gave 
it the name ot York. He erected a fort in the mouth of 
the river Gambia, and then falling for Guinea, ſeized all the 
forts the Dutch had on that coaſt, except fort Achin and 

tort St. George de Mina. After this, he returned to Eng- 
land, Now, it it be confidered, that Holms ſailed from 
England in May, or at the lateſt, in June: that ſome time 
was required to equip this fleet, and that the parliament's 
addrets was preſented to the king but the 27th of April, it 
will be eafily perccived, that the war was reſolved in Eng- 
land betore any complaints of depredations committed by the 
Dutch were reprelcented to the parliament, and that theſe 
complaints were only pretences for the war. It muſt be ob- 


© King Charles II. the next year after his reſtoration, viz. 1661, ſent 
ur Robert Holms with a tquadron of men of war and ſome ſoldiers to Ame- 
rica, with which he reduced New York, and all that which the Dutch had 
taken from the Engliſh in Leng Ifland. And from thence, fir Robert Holms 
tailed to Africa, and took Cape Verde, and ſome other places where the Dutch 
had factories. Coke's detection, &c. t. II. p. 135, Echard ſays, only 


the Dutch embatſador complained of ſome hoſtile attempts of captain Holms 
on the coaſt of Guinea, Tom. III. p. 121, 
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ſerved, that not a fingle Engliſh hiſtorian ſpeaks of the hof, 
lities committed by Holms at Cape Verde and Guinea, lo- 
before any declaration of war e. 8 

But what clearly ſhews, the king, fince his reſtoratiq 
had ever intended this war, is, his conduct whilſt the treat 
between France and the ſtates were negotiating at Paris: fh. 
he did his utmoſt to obſtruct it. The principal condition 
of that treaty confiſted, in a reciprocal guaranty of what th. 
two parties poſſeſſed, or ſhould afterwards lawfully acquire 
In this general clauſe, the ſtates comprehended the article ;; 
the fiſhery, as an eſſential article, and the king of Frqy;. 
made no objection to it. But Charles oppoſed it, and en. 
deavourcd to hinder the king of France from agreeing to tha: 
article, Leu is, in complaiſance to Charles, ſought expej. 
ents to ſatisfy him, by confining himſelf to a general gus: 
rantee, which ſhould include all without exception. By: 
the ſtate refuſed to conclude the treaty, unleſs this artic|. 
of the fiſhery was expreſly inſerted inthe guaranty. Chariz; 
finding, the king of France would at laſt conſent, ordered 
count d'Eſtrades, the French embaſſador at London, to be 
told, that he had reſolved to oblige the ſhips of all nation; 
without exception, to ftrike to his. But perceiving, the 
king ot France, inſtead of being intimidated by this menace, 
anſwered it in a high ſtrain, he let him know, he would 
deſiſt from this pretenſion as to him, provided he would de. 
ſiſt from the guaranty of the fiſhery in favour of the Dutch. 
But Lewis, being ſenfible, the Dutch would never rece: 
from that particular clauſe, agreed to it at laſt, and the trea:: 
was concluded. | 

Hence it appears, that Charles was then ſceking a quatre! 
with the Dutch, on the article of the fiſhery. But finding. 
France had expreſly engaged to be guaranty of it, he hi; 
{elf concluded, that very year, a treaty of alliance ivith :| 
Dutch, in expectation of ſome other occaſion to begin : 
war with them. 

This deſign was no longer deferred, than till the bevir- 
ning of the year 1664, when a fleet was preparing in bag 
land, to act at Cape Verde, and in Guinea, under rhe co. 
mand of Holms. Shortly after, ſome Englith nierchun's 
complained to the parliament of the horrible depredatio!s 0 
the Dutch. But it was never known wherein contitied ! 
injuries received by the Engliſh. This extraordiiurcy fe 
cceding is a clear evidence, the court was in a good under- 
ſtanding, with thoſe who complained to the parliament. For, 
naturally, and according to the uſual practice in ſuch calcs, 
they ſhould have firſt brought their complaints to the king, 
who ſhould have applied to the ftates for redreſs, and, i. 
caſe of retuſal, demanded the aſſiſtance of his parliament, 
But here the order was inverted. The parliament was ft 
addreſſed to, who prayed the king to demand immediate 
reparation, and offered their aſſiſtance to carry on a wa! 
againſt the ſtates, before it was known whether thele con 
plaints had any foundation, or whether the ſtates were in 
clinable to repair the pretended damages. All this demonſtrates, 
the war was reſolved, before the parliament was informed 0. 
the cauſes and grounds of it. For it was May before the 
King, by his embaſlador Downing f, demanded of the fates 
reparation for theſe pretended injuries. 

What I have been ſaying, is farther confirmed by t:: 
ſpeaker's ſpeech to the king, at the prorogation of the par. 
liament, wherein he ſaid, the houſe, upon examination 0: 
the reaſons of the decay of trade, had found, that the Dutch, 
within a few years, had ſpoiled his ſubjects to the value 0: 
ſeven or eight hundred thouſand pounds, though Donis 
had not yet preſented his memorial to the ſtates, nor, cv!” 
ſequently, received any anſwer. 

The 17th of May, the king coming to the parliam*!'s 
the ſpeaker preſented the bills that were ready, and among*: 
the reſt, one for empowering the king to levy the came: 
money by his own officers, as he had defired. This bill G 
afterwards the cauſe of great vexations, complaints, 4 
murmurs, which obliged king William III. to drop tie ts, 


1 
* 


though, as it was levied in the reigns of Charles II. 46 
James II. it amounted to above two hundred and ity , 
thouſand pounds a year. After the ſpeaker! had mentiones 
this bill, he told the king: . 
„ — Whilſt we were intent upon theſe weighty aflails, 
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might depend on him. He had been Cromwell's embaſutor Ben 
where he had offered perſonal affronts, both «o the king and the due. 
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xe were often interrupted by petitions, and letters, and mo- 
tions, repreſenting the unſettled condition of ſome counties, 
by reaſon of fanatics, ſectaries, and non-conformiſts : they 
Jiffer in their ſhapes and ſpecies, and accordingly are more 
or leſs dangerous, but in this they all agree, they are no 
friends to the eſtabliſhed government either in church or 
ſtate, and if the old rule be true, qui eccleſiz contradicit 
non eſt pacificus, we have great reaſon to prevent their 
rowth, and to puniſh their practice. To this purpoſe, we 
have prepared a bill againſt their frequenting of conventicles, 
the ſced-plots and nurſeries of their opinions, under pretence 
of religious worſhip. The firſt offence is made puniſhable 
with five pounds, or three months' impriſonment, and ten 
ounds for a peer: the ſecond offence ten pounds, or fix 
months impriſonment, and twenty pounds for a peer: but 
the third offence, after a trial by jury, and the trial of a 
peer by his pecrs, the party convicted ſhall be tranſported 
to ſome foreign plantation, uniels he lays down an hundred 
pounds. Immedicabile vulnus enſe reſcindendum ne pars 
fincera trahatur.” — 

The preſbyterians were more numerous than all the other 
ſects together. Since the King's reſtoration, they had never 
been accuſed of an inſurrection againſt the goverment, or 
of entering into the plots of the anabaptiſts and republicans ; 
and yet, by this act they were made liable to the fame pe- 
nalties as the other ſets; and, on pretence that their reli— 
gious meetings were nurſeries of their opinions againſt the 
government in church and ſtate, they deſerved to be tranſ- 
ported to America, if they had the boldneſs to aſſemble 
three times. It ſeems, that by this extreme rigour, it was 
not ſo much deſigned to puniſh their pretended tranſgreſſions, 
as to drive them to deſpair, that they might render them- 
ſelves guilty indeed. 

After paſſing theſe acts, the king prorogued the parliament 
to Auguſt, ſignifying withal, that it ſhould not meet till 
November, unleſs ſome affair obliged him to affemble it 
ſooner. 

This affair was the Dutch war, which the king had re— 
ſolved. For that purpoſe, Downing pre ſented to the ſtates a 
memorial, drawn in very high terins, wherein he demanded, 
on the part of the king, reparation for the damages done to 
to the Engliſh, which, by his calculation, amounted to ſeven 
or eight hundred thouſand pounds ſterling. After the mott 
diligent ſearch, I have not been able to dilcover the particu- 
hr articles of theſe damages, except the two ſhips before— 
mentioned, and another article concerning the ifle of Pole- 
ron, of which I ſhall ſpeak hereafter. Wherefore, in imi— 
tation of the Engliſh hiſtorians, I am forced to leave the 
reader in the dark, with regard to the particulars of the 
damages on which the war was founded. | 

The king was bent on a war at any rate, whilſt the ſtates 
uſed all poſlible endeavours to avoid it. Nevertheleſs, not 
judging it proper to treat with Downing, who behaved to 
them with great haughtineſs, they ſaid in anſwer to his me- 
morial, that they would ſend an embaſſador to the king. 
Accordingly, they diſpatched Van Goch, who had his firit 
audience of the king; the 25th of June. As he was ſpeaking, 
at this audience, of the trade of Africa and the Weſt Indies, 
the king interrupted him, and ſaid, it was not to be ſuffered, 
that the Dutch Weſt India company ſhould pretend, by 
means of three or four ſhips, and a few forts on the coaſt 
of Guinea, to exclude other nations from that commerce. 
The embaſſador anſwered, the diſticulties about that affair 
were terminated by the laſt treaty, and it ought to be exa- 
mined, whether the Dutch had acted contrary to it. Af— 
terwards, the ſtates being informed of rhe hoſtilities com- 
mitted by Holms at Cape Verde, and in Guinca, their 
embaſſador complained to the king, who anſwered, he had 
not the leaſt knowledge thereof. Some days after, the 
embaſſador preſented a large memorial on that ſubject, with 
a treſh complaint, that the king had forbid the importation 
of Dutch commodities into England. The king gave the 
lame anſwer as before, to the firſt article of the memorial, 
that he had no knowledge of what was acting by Holms ; 
and to the ſecond, that the prohibition of commodities was 
upon the account of the plague then reigning in Holland. 

t appeared afterwards, that the King pretended, the affair 
ot Cape Verde and Guinea did not concern him, but was a 
Pivate difference between the Engliſh and Dutch companies, 
ad therefore it had not been neceſſary to inform him of 
Nt. But it will hardly. be conceived, that the duke of Yoak, 
% governor of the royal African company, ſhould fend a 
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o millions, eight hundred and ſixty thoufand pounds, according to R. 
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fleet of twenty one men of war to Guinea without the king's 
Knowledge. : 

While Downing at the Hague and Van Goch at London 
fruitleſly preſented memorials upon memorials, the king 
was diligently equipping his fleet. As he wanted moncy k, 
he borrowed one hundred thouſand pounus of the city of 
I.ondon, who willingly lent him that ſum, in the belict 
that he intended only the good of the Englith trade, by the 
deſtruction of that of Holland. The eſtates, on their fide 
prepared for their defence, but not with the ſame vigour 
that their enemies were preparing to attack them. Their 
deſign was to gain time, in hopes, their flects of merchant- 
men would return before the declaration of war; and the 
King's intention was to intercept thoſe fleets before the pub- 
liſhing of any declaration, 

The king diſcovered his defign in a manner not to be 
miſtaken. Forgſending his fleets to ſea, under the command 
of the duke of York, as high admiral ”, the fleet met, in 
November, with the Dutch Bourdeaux fleet, homeward 
bound, laden with wine and brandy, and took one hundred 
and thirty ſhips, which were brought into England, and 
condemned for lawful prizes, though no war had yet been 
proclaimed, It is needleſs to reflect on the king's conduct 
or on the judgment of the Engliſh admiralty. * very uh 
prejudiced perſon will eafily believe, that the law of nations 
was never more unjuſtly, or more maniteltly violated. In 
vain do! ſome hiſtorians endeavour to palliate this action with 
two reaſons, which diſcover by their weakneſs, how much 
they themſelves were perſuaded of the reality of the injuſtice. 
The firſt is, that about the ſame time, Ruyter diſoollcti;- 
the Englith of their tactorics at Cape Verde, and on the Coalt 
of Guinea. But, firſt, they take no notice, that theſe fac- 
tories wee mere uturpations of the Engliſh, who had the 
lame year diſpoſſeſſed the Dutch of them. Seconuly, Ruyter 
did not recover the torts ot Cape Verde, and on the coaſt of 
Guinea, till the following year 1665. For it mutt be con- 
ſidered, that Holms committed his hoſtilities st Cape Verde 
in the months of Auguſt and September, and after ds 
jailed to the coaſt of Guinea, where he ſeized ſeveral ſorts. 
1his news mult therefore be brought to Holland, the Rates 
muſt {end to Ruyter in the Mediterranean to repals ti 
ſtreights, and tail to Cape Verde; and lattly, Ruyter mutt 
execute his orders, and the news of his expedition be carried 
to England. Now, if all this cannot be effected within the 
{pace of fix weeks, how is it pollible to juſtify the taking of 
the Bourdeaux fleet in November, on account of Rupter's 
expedition to Cape Verde and Guinea, three months after? 
'The ſecond reaſon is, that the war was not the project of the 
king, but the voice of the people and parliament; as it, 
even on this ſuppoſition, the people and parliament were lets 
obliged than the king to obſerve the law of nations. Bur 
this was not the only fault of that nature committed by 
Charles II. through a defire of money. 

Mean time, the king of France apprchending he ſhould 
at laſt be involved in the war by aſſiſting the fates, purfu— 
ant to the treaty of 1662, believed it incumbent upon him 
to ule ſome endeavours to prevent it, and to that end offer- 
ed his mediation to the two parties. The ſtates willingly 
accepted it, but it was rejected by Charles, who ſaid, he 
would enter into no negotiation till he had received entire 
ſatisfaction on his demands. He bad now ſent fir Richard 
Fanſhaw to Spain, and the lord Holles to France, to end 


LS 


. 
vour to engage theſe two crowns in a war with the Dutch. 
But he ſucceeded neither at Paris nor Madrid. Neverthelels, 
he perſiſted in his reſolution, to make war, though he had 
no other reaſon to alledge for it than the pretended depreda— 
tions committed by the Dutch upon the lengliſh, the parti 
culars of which were never known to this day. 

When it is conſidered, with what animoſity this war was 
undertaken and purſued, not only by the king, the duke ot 
York, and the miniſtry, but even by the perliament, on: 
can hardly help thinking, that they who excited this animo- 
ſity, had ſome other ſecret end than that of ſupporting trade. 
But hitherto, conjectures only have been offered on this ſub- 
ject. Some ſay, the war ought to be aſcribed to the duke 
of York's ambition, who was impatient to diſtinguiſh him- 
ſelf, by commanding, as lord high admiral, 2 
brother's fleet. Others believe, the king finding his coffers 
empty, notwithſtanding all the money given him by the par- 
liament and that raiſed by the ſale of Dunkirk, engaged by 
his intrigues the parliament to propoſe this war to him, to 
have a pretence of demanding extraordinary ſupplics which 
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ſhould not be all expended in the war. There are others 
who believe, the king, the parliament, the city of London, 
found this war abſolutely neceſſary to humble the maritime 
power of the Dutch, who aimed to engroſs the whole com- 
merce of Europe, as they had already done that of the Indies : 
that though the cauſes of the war were never fully made 
known, every one underſtood, it was a war occafioned by 
the jealouſy of trade, Laſtly, there are who ſuſpect, that 
the project to introduce popery into England being now 
formed, the execution of it was only ſuſpended till the 
Dutch were rendered unable to ſuccour the Engliſh proteſ- 
tants, ſince it was only from them that they could receive 
aſſiſtance. I ſhall not take upon me to determine what 
were the ſecret motives of this war, which certainty was 
undertaken on very flight grounds, as will hereafter more 
fully appear”. 

The parliament meeting the 24th of November, after 
two prorogations, the King made a ſpeech to both houſes 
upon the preſent affair, namely, the war with the ſtates gene- 
ral. He ſaid, that upon the ſtock of his own credit he had 
ſet out a fleet, not inferior to any England had ever feen, 
and which had coft him eight hundred thouſand pounds. All 
this tended to demand of the commons a proportionable 
ſupply. He then added. 

„ l know not whether it will be worth my pains 
to endeavour to remove a vile jealouſy which ſome ill men 
ſcatter abroad, and which I am ſure will never fink into the 
breaſt of any man who is worthy to fit upon your benches : 
that when you have given me a noble and proportionable tup- 
ply for the ſupport of the war, I may be induced by ſome 
evil counſellors (for they will be thought to think very re- 
ſpectfully of my own perſon) to make a ſudden peace, and 
get all that money for my own private occaſions. I am ſure 
you all think it an uaworthy jealouſy, and not to deſerve an 
anſwer. I would not be thought to have fo brutiſh an in— 
clination to love war for war's ſake. God knows, I defire no 
bleſling in the world ſo much, as that I may live to ſce a firm 
peace between all chriſtian princes and ſtates. Butter me tell 
you, and you may be confident of it, that when I am compelled 
to enter into a war, for the protection, honour, and benefit 
of my ſubjects, 1 will, God willing, not make a peace, but 
upon the obtaining and ſecuring thoſe ends for which the war 
is entered into: and when that can be done, no good man 
will be ſorry for the determination of it.”——— 

It will be {cen hereafter, how the king difcharged his 
promiſe in this ſpeech. After he had done, he farther de- 
clared to them, that he did intend the lord chancellor ſhould 
have made ““ a narrative concerning the treaty and manner 
of proceeding with the Dutch ;” but the chancellor being 
laid up with the gout, he had ordered the narrative to be 
put into writing, which was delivered to both houles. 

It will be caſily imagined, the narrative contained only 
what ſhould inflame the parliament, But the hiſtorians have 
not been pleated to relate the contents, perhaps for want of 
knowing them. Be this as it will, the king found the par- 
liament ſo well diſpoſed in his favour, that the two houſes, 
Ly fix lords and twelve commoners, ſent their thanks to the 
c:ty of London for their loan to the king. A few days after, 
the commons vyotcd the king a ſupply of two millions five 
hundred thouſand pounds, towards the maintainance of a 
war fo neceſſary to the ſtate; and in leſs than three weeks, 
ways and means were found for raifing that ſum in three 
vears, after which both houſes adjourned to the 12th of Ja- 
DNUaiy. 

Immediately after, the king publiſhed a declaration, by 
which general repriſals were granted againſt the ſhips, goods, 
and tubjects of the ſtates general, and the court of admiralty 
ordered to condemn them as prizes according to the courle- 
ot admiraity and law of nations. This declaration was 
tounded upon tac grievous damages and inſults done to the 
Enghin, but without ſpecifying one article, 


Burnet fays, he was very poſitively affured by ſtateſmen of both ſides, 
that the French tet this war on in a very artificial manner; for while they 
encouraged us o init on tome extravagant demands, they at the ſame tinie 
pre tied the Dutch not o Vit Id to them . and as they put them in hopes that 
11 4 ruptu! t mould tollow, tuey would athtt them according to their alliance, 
0 they aged us, that they would do us uo hurt. —TChere was no viſible 
cnn of wat, —trance and popery veie the true ſprings of theſe counſcls. 
It was the mterelt of the king % France, that the ſtates ſhould be in no 
cColdition tO make a VIGOLONHS TENKAINCE, when he {hould be ready, cither to 


mvade then, Gr fall mto andes -The French did thus ſet on the war 
12 * ' * I, 1 1 19 | | 111 1 I,, I , | iz + * * 
between the Engliſn and Ditch, hoping that our fleets ſhould mutually 


ther io nnch 


wellen one 21 , that the naval force of- France, which was 
creating very conhderably, hond be near an equality to them, when they 
thould be ſhattered by a way, "Phe ſtates was likewite the vreatett ſtreugth 
Oi the protentant intereft, and were therefore to be humbled. p. 198, 199. 

It is very probable,” as Echard obterves, that his diſtemper was moie 
Political than ical; tor he was utterly againſt this war, as was alſo the earl 
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When the Bourdeaux fleet had been ſeized and cos 
demned, the Engliſh took all the Dutch ſhips they me, 


though the war was not yet proclaimed. But it was ni 
worle ſince the declaration for general repriſals had be 
publifhed. 

When the ſtates were informed of the hoſtilities commit 
by Holms at Cape Verde and in Guinea, they ſent an «. 
prels to Ruyter, to order him to repaſs the ſtreights, and (1 
towards theſe coaſts, to recover what the Dutch Weſt lad 
company had loſt, Ruyter exccuted this order with ore, 
vigour, and retook molt of the forts ſeized by the Englich. 
He likewiſe took ſeveral of their ſhips. This news reache4 
London the beginning of February, and furniſhed the kin, 
with a new pretence for the declaration of war, Which us 
publithed in a few days. 

[ 1664-5. ] The parliament meeting the 12th of January, the 
houſe of commons proceeded immediately to the money in. 
as the moſt preffing affair. The bill being ready, the Ein 
came to the houſe to give his aſſent, after which, war w; 
formally declared againſt the ſtates general. The declaratic, 
was founded upon the numberleſs injuries and unſpeabehh, 
damages, the Engliſh had ſuffered from the Dutch, witho 
being able to obtain the leaſt reparation. The king added, 
that the thips belonging to the Dutch were not detaine( hy 
him, till he found that Ruyter was ordered not only 9 
abandon the confortſhip againſt the Algerines, to which he 
had been invited by the ſtates, but alſo to uſe all acts o. 
depredation againſt his ſubjects in Africa. He therefore de. 
clared to all the world, that the Dutch were the aggreſlots, 
and ought in juſtice to be fo looked upon by all men. 

What is very aftoniſhing in this declaration is, that the 
king did not even take care to preſerve appearances, as it 
his ſubjects and all Europe had been void of common ſenſe, 
or it was not known that the fleet from Bourdeaux had been 
intercepted in November, before Ruyter had reached Guinea, 
He pretended, that all the world muſt be ignorant, becauſe 
he himſelf feigned not to know, that Holms had begun hof- 
tilities at Cape Verde and in Guinea in Auguſt and September, 
In ſhort, he would have all the world believe, on his bare 
word, that the Englith had ſuffered grievous datnages, with- 
out his vouchſaſing to ſpecify one ſingle injury. This de- 
claration was approved of by twenty-two privy counic!1ors 
only, the earls of Southampton and Clarendon having been 
either unable, or unwilling to be pretent when it was retolved, 
It was dated the 22d of February, but was not publiſhed till 
the 2d of March. | 

The king having notice that ſome bills were ready for the 
royal aſſent, came to the parliament the 2d of March, an 
afrer paſſing the bills, which were of no great imporrance, 
he prorogued the parliament to the 21ſt of June. Aiter- 
wards, he continued the prorogation to the zlt of Augu!!, 
and then to the gth of October. 

In this ſeſſion the clergy voluntarily reſigned their rig 
of taxing themſclves in convocation, and from this time has 
been taxed in common with the people in parliament, This 
has made convocations leſs neceflary to the king, and con - 
ſequently leſs conſiderable in themſelves!. NE 

{ 1665. ] The war being declared, the duke of York, in the 
end of March, repaired to the fleet which he was to command 
conſiſting of one hundred and feven men of war, an (Or? 
teen fire ſhips. But as the flect was not yet ready, he cou 
not fail till May. 5 

Some time fince, the ſtates, perceiving a war ungrodab!, 
had prefied the king of France to declare againtt Engiat , 
purſuant to the treaty of 1662, but had not yet prevails. 
Charles on his ſide ſolicited him to abandon the flates, 97+ 
allured him with very tempting advantages: So, Is Wi 
nat a little embarraſſed. He was defirous to Keep tt with 
the king of England, whom, he torefaw, hc might want; 
and, on the other hand, if he abandoned the tres, Me 
was danger of their being overcome, and of penſional 


of Southampton. Tom, 3. p. 125. 2 5 
It being found, by experience, that their whole ſubſidies wee? 
ſidecable, and yet uncqually heavy on the clergy, it was relo. Vo un fo, 
atter, to tax the church benetices, as temporal citates were taxc d; * . 
proved indeed a lighter burden, but was not fo honorable as s 
given by themſelves. Yet intercit prevailing above the pont vt __ 
they acquieſced in it. So the convocations being no more peeeniny , e 
crown, this made that there was lets regard had to them alterwafds 22 
were often ditcontinued aud prorogusd; aud when they met, . d. 
tor form. Burnet. p. 197. "Che cuſtomof the clerg)-> tf 
ſelves was broken during the lire troubles. For then the clelgs, 
of voluntary compitance, aftectation of popularity, gi {eco ule Ks WT 
proxies, to repretent their body, hid thei benctices taxed ah 58 
This the court tound, after the reitoratun, to be an canes Nig _ : 
have two bodies of men to pleaſe, leck to deprive ty 


And therefore inte 
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clergy of that right, it they had not Auntarily relinquiit}:c4l k. 
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Ne Wit lofing all his credit. This could not happen, 
without a change of the government, the re-eſtabliſhment 
of the young prince of Orange, and the king of England's 
being in effect maſter in Holland. It was through the ſole 
influence of the penfionary that the ſtates were attached to 
the intereſts of France, and conſequently his fall could not 
but be extremely prejudicial to that Kingdom. The courſe 
therefore which Lewis took on this occaſion, was to gain 
time, one while by cavilling at the terms of the treaty of 
1662, another while, by giving hopes to the ſtates of his 
declaring againſt England, and laſtly, by a ſplendid embaily 
to London, with the duke of Verneuil at the head of it, to 
mediate a peace between England and Holland. In order 
to know his ſituation, let us hear what he ſays himſelt in a 
letter to count d'Eftrades his embaſlador at the Hague, dated 
the 19th of December 1664. „However, I own, I 
am a little embarraſſed, conſidering, if I literally execute the 
treaty of 1662, I ſhall very much prejudice my principal 
intereſt, and this, in favour of a nation, which not only will 
never be ſerviceable to me, but which I ſhall find oppoſite 
in the only caſe where I ſhould want them, and then, the 
aſſiſtance I ſhall have given them, will turn againſt me. Be- 
fides this, I loſe England, which is upon the point of con— 
cluding a ſtrict alliance with Spain, in caſe I reject her offers, 
and theſe offers, for I may truſt you with the ſecret, are a 
carte blanche in every thing I can deſire for the Netherlands, 
without one inch of land expected for England. Befides the 
king of England himſelf ſuggeſts to me, how to avoid with 
honour aſſiſting the Dutch. He pretends, they are the ag- 
greflors : that he has a right to the forts, they have ſeized in 
Guinea: that they firſt armed: that they have made a national 
quarrel for a private diſpute between two companies, which 
they ſhould have been ſuffered to decide : that they com- 
mitted the firſt act of violence in ill treating one of his ſhips 
laden with maſts from Sweden. That however, I am only 
engaged for what paſſes in Europe, that it is viſible all the 
differences, except that of Guinea, .are caſy to be adjuſted. 
That it is not reaſonable, their capricious obſtinacy to main- 
tain a country for which I am not engaged, ſhould kindle a 
war in theſe parts, becauſe as I am not obliged for the prin- 
cipal, I cannot be ſo for the acceſſions and dependencies. I 
omit how I was ſerved by the ſtates at Munſter, &c. What 1 
now write muſt be a ſecret.” 

I cannot forbear making ſome remarks on this letter. 

Firſt it ſhews, the king of France did not excite the war 
between England and Holland, as moſt of the Engliſh hit- 
torians pretend, 

Secondly, if Charles had really intended the welfare of 
his kingdom in undertaking this war, he would not have 
offered the king of France a carte blanche for the Nether- 
lands, in order to accompliſh the deſtruction of Holland. 
This was a thing directly contrary to the intereſts of Eng— 
land, and very different from the ſatisfaction demanded tor 
the injuries, his ſubjects might have received from the Dutch. 

Thirdly, in what Charles alledged ro Lewis, there appears 
no proof, that the Dutch were the aggreſſors, nor any thing 
of the pretended damages of eight hundred thouſand pounds : 
but that the principal point in diſpute was the propriety of 
ſome forts on the coaſt of Guinea, which, according to him, 
was an affair between the two companies, and that the reſt 
was eaſy to be adjuſted. 

Fourthly, Charles ſuppoſes the ſtates to have made it a 
national quarrel, by ſending Ruyter to Guinea; but that he 
nad not concerned himſelf with the affair, becauſe Lawſon 
had been ſent with twenty-one ſail, in the name of the duke 
of York, and the royal African company. 

Laſtly, the ſtates had no reaſon to expect much aſſiſtance 
from France, unleſs the chance of war ſhould render it ne- 
cellary for them, or the king of France find ſome confider- 
able advantage in eſpouſing their quarrel. 

It was therefore to gain time that the embaſſy was ſent to 
London, becauſe Lewis pretended, that as long as there was 
ny hope of an accommodation, he was not obliged to de- 
care againſt England. Now whilſt his embaſſadors were at 

-ondon, he could ſay, that the hope of a reconciliation was 
not entirely deſperate. He managed ſo artfully, that he kept 
'hem there till the end af the year 1665, declared not againſt 
/ "gland till January 1666, and his declaration was of little 
ec vice to the ſtates. 


: ky By the duke's retiring from the coaſt of Holland, the enemy took the 
1 of intercepting the Euglith Hanburgh ficet, Echard, tom. 7. 
133. 

| Our hiſtorians. ſay, that we loſt but one ſhip; and that the Engliſh 
50k eighteen Dutch men of war, and funk and fired about fourteen more. 
ey allo took two thouſand fixty-thiee priſoners, whereof ſixteen were cap- 
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The duke of York failed with the Engliſh fleet in May, 
and before the Dutch could be ready, alarmed the coaſts of 
Holland, He continued a fortnight ncar the Texel, to pre- 
vent the fleet of Holland from joining that of Zealand, in 
which he could not fail of ſucceſs. In the mean time, he 
took ſeveral Dutch homeward bound ſhips, who had not 
been informed of the war. However, as the war was not 
made only to hinder this junction, the duke at laſt failed 
away with deſign to meer Ruyter, who was returning to 
Holland by order of the ſtates. But finding, his proviſions 
were conſumed upon an uncertain expectation, he retired 
with his fleet to Harwich, contenting himſelf with tending 
ſome frigates to cruiſe in the channel, and bring him intel- 
ligence of the enemy n. 

Mean while, the Holland and Zealand ſquadrons joined 
and formed a fleet of one hundred and twenty-one men of 
war, befides fire ſhips, under the command of Obdam de 
Waſſenaer. He had under him Cortenacr vice admiral of 
the Macſe, Evertzen vice admiral of Zealand, and Cornc- 
lius Tromp ſon of the famous Martin Tromp. The rear 
admirals and captains were very far from anſwering to their 
ſuperiors in capacity, more care having been taken to fill 
thele poſts with the relations and f-iends of thoſe, whom the 
penſionary wanted to preſerve his credit, than with expert- 
enced olfticers. So, except fittcen or fixteen captains, the 
reſt were unexperienced. This is a misfortune to which 
republics are more liable than monarchies. Though De 
Wit managed the affairs as he pleaſed, he had for enemies all 
the party of the houſe of Orauge, who were ſpies upon his 
conduct, and milrepretented all his proccedings, in order to 
ruin him. The penſionary was not ignorant of it, and 
therefore believed, the only way to ſecure himſelf, and pre- 
ſerve his authority, was to hazard a ſea engagement. Suc- 
ceſs would diſarm the malice of his enemies, and the loſs of 
a battle would of courſe oblige the French to execute the 
treaty of 1662, and filence the complaints and murmurs of 
the Orange party, who induſtriouſly publiſhed, that Lewis 
only amuſed the ſtates. Agrecably to this reſolution, which 
the penſionary cauſed the ſtates to approve, an order was 
tent to Obdam, to go in queſt of the enemy. He obeyed, 
and came in fight of them the 1ſt of June, not far from 
Harwich. But the wind being ſoutherly, and the next morn- 
ing ſouth-weſt, he retired to the mouth of the Macſe. He 
acquainted the ſtates by an expreſs, with the reaſon of his 
retreat, and that he did not think proper to attack the Eng- 
liſh while they had the advantage of the wind. But he re- 
ceived ſtill more poſitive orders to fight, let the wind be as it 
would, on peril of anſwering it wich his head. After ſo ex- 
preſs an order, there being no way to recede, he weighed an- 
chor at break of day, and within an hour diſcovered the 
Engliſh fleet divided into three ſquadrons. The firſt under 
the red flag, was commanded by the duke of York, aſſiſted 
by Penn and Lawſon. The ſecond being the white ſquadron, 
was conducted by prince Rupert, afhſted by Minnes and 
Sampſon. The third which was the blue ſquadron, was 
commanded by the earl of Sandwich, who had with him 
Cuttings, and fir George Aſcough. 

I ſhall. not pretend to deſcribe this engagement, fought the 
34 of June, for which I own myſelf unqualified. I ſhall 
therefore only ſay, the Dutch fleet was overthrown, chiefly 
by the ill conduct of ſeveral captains who were wanting in 
their duty; by the death of Obdam, who with his ſhip and 
all his men were blown up; by the loſs of Cortenaer who 
was killed upon the deck after hoiſting the admiral flag, and 
by many other cauſes which are ſcarce intelligible but to 
thoſe who are verſcd in tea affairs. The Dutch loſt ninc- 
teen ſhips burnt and ſunk, with about ſix thouſand men”. 
On the Engliſh ſide, the loſs was only of four ſhips, and 
about fifreen hundred men, among whom were Charles 
Berkley earl of Falmouth, admiral Sampſon, James Ley 
carl of Marlborough, and vice admiral Lawſon, who died 
ſhortly after of his wounds“. The remains of the Dutch 
fleet retired to the Maeſe or the Texel, and were purſued 
all the next day being Sunday, though, according to ſome, 
the duke of York did not in the purſuit, diſcover the fame 
ardour he had ſhewn in the battle. See what Dr. Burner 
biſhop of Salitbury ſays of it in his poſthumous hiſtory of his 
own times. 

That famous hiſtorian ſays, “ After the fight, a council 


tains. Sce Burchett, p. 398. Echard, tom. z. p. 134. | 
* And likewiſe the lord Muſkerry, and Mr. Boyle, the earl of Burlington's 
ſecond fon, theſe two, with the lord Falmouth, were killed with the ſame 
cannon ball, juſt by the duke of York, and fo near him, that he was 
ſprinkled with their blood and brains. The cat! of Portland was hikewite 
killed, But: chctrt, p. 398. 
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of war was called to concert the method of action when 
they ſhould come up with them. In that council, Penn, 
who commanded under the duke, happened to lay, that 
they mult prepare for hotter work in the next engagement, 
He knew well the courage of the Dutch was never ſo 
high as when they were deſperate, 'The earl of Montague, 
who was then a volunteer, and one of the duke's court, taid 
to me, it was very viſible that made an impreſſion: and all 
the duke's domeſtics ſaid, he had got honour enough: why 
ſhould he venture a ſecond time? The duchets had allo 
given a ſtrict charge to all the duke's fervants to do all they 
could to hinder him to engage too far. When matters were 
ſettled, they went to ſleep; and the duke ordered a call to 
be given him when they ſhould get up to the Dutch fleet. 
It is not known what paſſed between the duke and Brounker, 
who was of his bedchamber, and was then in waiting; but 
he came to Penn as from the duke, and bid, the duke or- 
dered the fail to be flackened, Penn was ruck with the 


order, but did not go to argue the matter with the duke him 


ſelf, as he ought to have done, but obeyed it. When the 
duke had flept, he upon his wakin went out upon the 
quarter deck, and ſeemed amazed to | the fails flackened, 
and that thereby all hope of overtak 17 the Dutcii was loſt. 
He queſtioned Penn upon it. Putt put it on Brounker, 
who faid nothing. The duke denied ge had given any ſuch 
order. But he neither puniſhed Brounker for carrying it, 
nor Penn tor obeying it. He indeed put Brounker out of 
his {ervice, and it was faid, that he durſt do no more, be- 
cavile he was lo much in the King's favour and in the miſtreſs's. 
Penn „s more in his tavour after that than ever before, 
vhich be continued to his him, though a quaker, 
And ide thought, that ali that favour was to oblige him 
to keep the ſecret, Lord Montague did believe, that the 
duke was ſtruck, ing the carl of Fal:nouth, the king's 
favourite, and two other prrions of quality Killed very near 
him, and that he had no mind to engage again, and that 
Penn was privately with him. If Brounker was ſo much in 
tault as he ſeemed to be, 1t was thought the duke, in the 
paſhon that this muſt have raiſed in him, would have pro- 
ceeded to greater extremities, and not have acted with fo 
moch phlegm.” 

The duke of York ſeeing, it was in vain to continue the 
purtuir, retired to the coaſts of England, and repaired to 
Whitehall to recvive the acclamations of the court and city 
of London, | of thankſgiving 
throughout the Kingdom for the victory, and ſeveral medals 
were {truck in honour.of the victorious duke of York, who 
was now in a very agreeable ſituation v. For beſides that 
he was lord high admiral, governor of the cinque ports, 
and of Portſmouth, and had the benefit of the poſt office, 
and the wine licences, all which enabled him to keep a 
jplendid court, he hal full a much more conſiderable ad- 
vantage. He begun to be conſidered as heir to the crown, 
the king his brother having no children by his queen. 
This attached many to him, and. particularly the papiſts, 
who knew his religion, though he yet concealed it as well 
as the king, 

dhortly after, the queen-mother having reſolved to paſs 
the reſidue of her days in France, the king and the duke of 
York attended her in the Catherine yatch to the Nore, and 
there took their laſt leave of her. It is very likely, ſhe was 
not pleaſed with having fo ſmall a ſhare in the public affairs, 
having becn uſed to the contrary in the reign of the king 
ncr huſband. 

However glorious this firſt ſea ſight of the duke of York 
118ht be, the king and council did not think it proper he 
ſhould venture his per ſon in a ſecond engagement, There— 
tore the command ot the fleet was given to Edward Mon- 
tague, carl of Sandwich 4, who uſed his utmoſt endeavours 
to prepare it for the ſea as ſoon as poſhble 
vent that of the fates, which was repairing with all polli- 
ble diligence. Beſides, the Rates, having appointed Ruyter 
to ſucceed Obdam, ordered him to return Immediately with 
the fleet, conſiſting of ſeventeen men of war. The diligence 
uled by the ſtates to repair their fleet, was not fo much 
to be revenged of the Engliſh, as to ſecure their merchant- 
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R One of ary med lis had GN one de, the duke?s eſſigy I buſt, clad in 
A N e ©, unh theic round it, Jacozus Dux Eror. & 
ALAN. Wenn. AMAGx, AM Al. Is. ANx GLI, &c, The reverſe re- 
preſented the admiral atul whole fect in an engagement, with theſe words, 
2 er 1 | overs Jun. iti. DDctyy. Another had on one hide, 
the duke in butt, {hot halt, &c. with this inferins; 3 N 
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men homeward bound from Smyrna and the Eaft 7, 
dies. The Engliſh, on their ſide, were leis defirous to fight 
than to leize the riches which thole fleets were bringing tg 
1 loltaud. 

It happened, in the mean time, that the Dutch Smyry, 
flect, and ſeveral Eaſt India ſhips not daring to enter 15 
Channel, retired to the port of Berghen in Norway, wat. 
ing tor Ruyter to convoy them to Heilland, Mean wh! 
the king of Denmark, diſcourling oue day with fir Giih;;; 
Talbot, the Englith envoy, made great complaints of: 
Dutch, who, he taid had drawn the Swediſh war on him 
that he might be forced to have recourſe to them tor | 5 
plies ot money and ſhips, and deliver to them the cull,; 


of Norway and the Sound for their {ecurity. - Upon this tac 
envoy told him, he had now a good opportunity of beine 


F 


revenged, by the ſeizure of their ſhips at Berghen, wort 
many millions. But the king aniwertng, he wanted ſtrength 
to execute ſuch a deſign, the envoy wid him, he dout;:, 
not but the king of England 


would lend bim his thips, pro. 
vided he was attured of equyy partaking of the ſpoil; 
which the king of Denmark contented. 
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{hips at Berghea. The alairal readily obepeg, 
had received no intimation of the agreement 
two Kings. 
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heu of it, that they might tayour it, in feigning to protect 
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the Dutch flups, the King of Jcamark being unveilliog tg 


appear OP IV. Nor was it lets nec flary o (e unt the 
eil of Sandwich with it, to prepare him agsinit the 1 
and coinplaints of the governor of Berghen, on account e 
the attempt and violence of the Engliſh. Burt feveral acci- 
dents ruined this affair. The governor of Berghenz who 
was to reccive orders from the viceroy of Norway, was 
not informed ſoon enough. On the other hand, Talbot; 
expreſs, ſent from Copenhagen to the Englith flect, wa 
taken by the Patch. In fine, the carl of Sandwich heat 
ing Ruy ter was ſhortly expected, and being detirous to 
perform the deed before his arrival, detached the ſquadton 
coinmanded by fir Thomas 1yddeman, who attacked tz 
Dutch with great reſolution. they had now time to put 
themſelves in a. polture of defence. On the other hand, 
the governor of Berghen, Who had not yet received 
particular directions how to behave, ſeeing this open hoftihty, 
and obſerving that the ſhot from the Engliſh damaged the 
town, fired upon them from the citadel, In a word, this 
ſquadron was almoſt entirely ruined, end obliged to return 16 
the fleet. The next day, the 4th of Auguſt, orders came to 
the governor of Berghen, but it was too late. It appearcd, 
the king was not pleated Win ine carl of Sandwich's conduct, 
ſince, inſtead of continuing him in the command of the 1! 
he ſent him embaſlador to the court of Spain. 

Mean while, Ruyter arriving in Holland with many Eng- 
liſh prizes, took the oath to the ſtates as vice-admural gener 


* 


ral, after which he took the command of the fleet conhſhing 
of ninety three ſhips well equipped. But though he bore ihe 
title of admual, three commiſhoners attended him, namc!r, 
De Wit the penfionary, Huygens, and Borreel, who had 
properly the command. The grand deſign ot thele coin: 
myfhoners was to meet the India fleet, which was to te 
round Ireland, to avoid entering into the channel. Lt toe 
wind was ſo contrary, that the fleet would not nave got 209! 
enough out of the Texel, if the penſionary, who unueritovd 
ſea affairs very well, had not by founding it hintelt all 05 
very carefully, found more ways to get out by diere 
winds, than was thought formerly practicable *, So It 
fleet at laſt ſailed out, and appeared betorc Berghen, where 
the commiſhoners gave their orders for convoy ing the Hiss 
chant men which were in that port. But it was not 10 their 
power to prevent a ſtorm, which diſperſed them, and chro 
twenty of them into the hands of the Engliſh*% Ibs 00 
obliged Ruyter and the commiſſioners to return to 14014, 
with their fleet very much damaged. P | 
In the mean time, the plague raged dreadfully in London, 


— 


But 
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Sir George Aſcough was vice-admiral under him, and fir Thomas 1 795 
deman rear admiral, Of the white, fir William Penn was age * 
William Berkley vice-admiral, and fic Joſeph Jordan rear admiral Al 
blue flag was carried by fir Thomas Allen, whoſe flag oficers Nec 
Chriſtopher Minnes, and fir John Harman. Butchett, p. 39% 

It is ſaid, he got the ſhips out, by faſtening einpty calls uncl, 
the ſides of the ſhips, which helped to buoy ther CY 

* Together with twelve men of war, and wo Eatt India fluips- 
tom. III. p. 141. 
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ere it firſt appeared about the middle of May. Ir is ſaid, 
* in lets than a „ear, it {wept away, in that ſingle city, 
le a hundted thouſand perſons “. The king at firſt retired 
Hanptoa Couft, but afterwards, to be farther from Lon- 
. rchded at Salitbury. 
Ir appears, thar this year, the republicans had projected 
unlucrection, and were even encouraged by cmiſtaries from 
„ ftares general, who would have been glad to employ the 
% at home in domeſtic troubles, But this was a bare 
ect, which ſerved only to turnith the enemies of the non- 
wtormiſts with an opportunity to magnity the danger with 
ich the kingdom was tareatened from the enemies of the 
dutch in general, and to include, in that number, the prel- 
erians, though they were not concerned in the republican 
0jcets. 

I was not only againſt England that the ſtates general 
do defend themſelves. Charles had raiſed them another 
emy who had no leis embarratled them. This was the 1a- 
nous Bernard Van Ghalen, biſhop of Munſter, who, upon 
ry flight pretences, entered the province of Overyttel at the 
Lead of an army paid by the Engluh. He made himſelt 
tier of a great many {mall places, and then atrempted to 
.nrife Groningen, but was repulied. At laſt, before the 
1 of the campaign, che King of France, and the dukes of 
yenburgh having tent a' powerful athftance to the ſtates, 
be biſhop was forced reling adh his great projects, and 
ink of a peace, elpecially us the money promiſed by the 
beg of england was not regularly paid. 

I be parliament, which had ben prorogued to the 19th of 

Daober, met on the day appointed, but at Oxtord, on ac- 

Lunt of the plague which {hilt raged in London, whereas it 

| not much inteſt other parts of the kingdom. In his ſpeech 

J both houſes, the king told them, the tupply of two mil- 

Jens five hundred thouſand pounds granted him tor carrying 

bn the war, was already ſpent. He inſiſted particularly on 

the great ſums paid to the biſhop of Munſter, for making a 

Aerion in the bowels of his enemies country, though it 

bears in fir William Temple's letters, that theſe ſums 

here never well paid. 

After the king had done ſpeaking, the chancellor, by his 
oder, enlarged upon the fame ſubject, to ſignify to the 
commons, that they could not diſpenſe with putting the 
king in a condition to proſecute a war % glorious and ne- 
cllary., hen, he ſpoke of the deſign toriued by the repub- 
Uicans, for the ſubverſion of the government. But, in ag- 
gurating with great warmth and -ioquence the efforts and 
leſions of theſe men, he took particular care not to diſtin— 
puſh them from the other ſects of non-conformiſts. It was 
conſtant artifice, as I have obſerved, to apply to the preſ- 
bjterians, under the general name of non-contormiſts, all 
Ithe actions and extravagancics of the independents, anabaptiſts, 
av republicans in general. 

In a very few days, the commons voted the king a new 
apply of twelve hundred and fifty thoufand pounds to conti- 
Inve the war; and one hundred and twenty thouſind pounds 
to the duke of York, for the great ſervice he had done to 
the nation. 

After this, was brought into the houſe a bill, which paſſed 

without any difficulty, namely, “ That no non-conformiſt 

teacher under what denomination foever ſhall dwell, or come, 

[uniels upon the road, within five miles ot any corporation, or 

[any other place where they had been miniſters, or had 

preached, after the act of oblivion, unleſs they firſt took 

Je tollowing oath : 

I do {wear that it is not lawful upon any pretence what— 
loever to take arms againſt the king; and that I do ab- 
hor the traiterous poſition of taking arms by his authority 
a9ainft his perſon, or againſt thoſe chat are commiſſioned 
by him, in purſuanee of ſuch commiſſions; and that I 
vill not at anv time endeavour any alteration of govern- 
ment either in church or flate n.“ 

| The reaſon alledged in the act to juſtify this ſeverity was, 

dat the miniſters had ſettled themſelves in the corporations, 

'Netimes three or four in a place, and took opportunities 

(0 nity] into the minds of the ſubjects, their poiſonous prin- 

ps of ſchiſm and rebellion, to the great danger of the 

charch and kingdom. 

| This bill met with great oppoſition in the houle of lords, 

n trom the carl of Southampton lord treaſurer, though 

"mate friend of the earl of Clarendon, principal author of 

de periecution againſt the non-conformiits v. Indeed, the 

My required to be taken by the non-conforming miniſters 


3 0 . 0 8 . 
.. Tere died of it ſixty eight thouſand five hundced and ninety fx perſons, 
725 contin, of Stow's furvey, b. i. p. 220. by Web, 
penalty was forty pounds, aud ix months impriſonment, unleſs 
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ſuppoſed a thing, which was not generally allowed, namely, 
that every good ſubject and good chriſtian, was obliged in 
conſcience to believe what was contained in this oath, other— 
wite it was abiurd to impoſe it on the miniſters. For there 
is a great diſterence between enjoining a certain practice, 
and obliging part of the ſubjects to twear that they believe it 
founded in religion and conkcience, whilit the reſt are left free, 
either to believe or not believe it. Accordingly the com— 
mons, being aware of the force of fo preſling an objection, 
prepares a bill to oblige all the lubjects to take the ſame 
oath, But the bill was thrown out, though only by two or 
three voices, At laſt, notwithflanding theſe difficulties, the 
act, called the five mile act, patled in the houte of lords, 
and the king gave it tae royal allent the 31ſt of October, 
as well as to the money bill and fome others, after which 
he  prorogued the parliament to the 2oth of February 
1665-6. 

Several writers have endeavoured to juſtify the rigour of 
the five mile act, and what they have laid amount, 10 this, 
That this rigvur was occationed more by the feditious 
behaviour of the yon-contormills, than by the exerciſe of 
their religion. Ia - which aflertion the ambiguity of the 
word non-conformiſt 15 ſtill retained, as if all the ſects in— 
cluded under that denomination formed but one and the ſane 
body, united by the fame common doctrines and intereſts, 
which is notoriouſly falle. Ihe pretbyterians alone were 
confiderubly more numerous than all the other non-contormiſts 
together, and had - doctrines and intereſts really ſeparate 
from thoſe of the other {ects. 1ney could not be, nor 
were they, accuſed of being engaged in the conſpiracies, rel 


—— 


or pretended, of the independenuts and anabaptiſts fince the 
king's reſtoration, who had even poſitively promited, they 
ſhould nor be aoletted tor their religion, after the great ſer— 
vice they had done him. And yet, becaute their enemies 
had arttully included them in the general denomination of 
non-conformiſts, they were to partake of the puniſhment duc 
to the other fects, who were cyiled by the ſume name, though 
they had no fort of union with them. Wäercfore the rea- 
der may judge, whether his icverity did not partly ariſe from 
their religion. In ſhort, by the fole ambiguity of the word 
non-contorm:lt, the olyections and juſt complaints of the 
preibyterians are pretended to be combated. 

The ſame year, the counci! of Scotjand ſhewed no lets 
animoſity againſt the pretbyterians : ou pretence of tome. 1n- 
lolence committed by Alexander Smith, a private miniſter, a 
proclamation was publiſhed the 24th or December, ordering 
that all the ſilenced preſbyterian miniſters thould, within 
torty days, remove themſelves and their families from the 
places where they had been miniſters, and not reſide within 
twenty miles of the ſame, or within fix miles of Edinburgh, 
or any cathedral church, nor within three miles of any 
royal borough, nor ſhould be more than two together in the 
ſame pariſh, on pain of incurring the penalties of the law 
againſt movers of ſedition. I own, I ice no other diffe- 
rence between ſenteneing men to death, and putting them 
out of 2 capacity to live, unleſs, that the latter punithment 
offers thoſe who inflict it a more exquiſite vengeance. But 
this rigour will appear the more extreme, if it be conſidered 
that the preſbyterians made properly the body of the Scotch 
nation *. | 

[1665-6] In the beginning of the year 1666, the king's 
affairs were in an ill fituation. Ihe king of France, prefied 
by the repeated inſtances ot the ſtates general, recalled his em- 
baſſadors, and publithed, the 19th ot January, a declaration 
of war againſt England. This was not owing to his belief 
that the affairs of the ſtates were deſperate (tor the ſequel 
ſhewed they could defend themſelves without his aſſiſtance) 
but becauſe the penſionary, who was entirely attached to his 
intereſt, could no longer ſupport himſelf without this decla- 
ration, Which, as will hereatter appear, was not very pre— 
Judicial to England. 

On the other hand, the ſtates found means to ſecure the 
king of Denmark, by the promite of paying him yearly, 
as long as the war with England ſhould continue, fitteen 
hundred thouſand florins, three hundred thouſand of which 
were to be paid by the king of France, For this he engaged 
to maintain a fleet at ſea of thirty men of war for the ſervice 
of the allies. | 

The ſtates alſo raiſed ſo many enemies to the biſhop of 
Munſter, that he was forced to make peace and diſband his 
forces. This peace was concluded at Cleve, and figned the 
18th of April. 


"ati 


they took the {aid oath before their commitment. 
w 


As alſo from the lords Wharton, Aſhley, &c. Echard, tom. III. p. 149. 


x This year died Montague Bertie, earl of Lindley, and fir Kenelm Digby, 
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[1666.] The naval war was renewed, with all theſe 
diſadvantages to England. If the king of France had acted 
with the fincerity the ſtates thought they had reaſon to ex- 
pect, very probably the Engliſh fleet would not have ven- 
tured to appear with unequal force againſt the united fleets 
of France and Holland. But Lewis XIV. as I have ſaid, 
only declared war againſt England to ſave Mr. De Wit, who 
was juſt ſinking, as appears in ſeveral letters of count d'El- 
trades. The penſionary being ſecure by this declaration, it 
was not difficult for the king of France to find pretences for 
retarding the aſſiſtance he had promiſed the ſtates. Though 
his declaration was publiſhed the 19th of January, the fleet 
which he promiſed ſhould join that of the ſtates, was in the 
Mediterranean, under the command of the duke of Beautort, 
who, by accidents, real or pretended, arrived not at Belle- 
Iſle till the end of September. 

On the other hand, the king of Denmark, without a 
junction of his fleet with that of the ſtates, contented him- 
ſelf with guarding his own coaſts. So, this year, as the laſt, 
the war by ſea was carried on between England and the 
ſtates only. 

The king returning to London the 3ſt of February, pro- 
claimed war againſt France, on the 10th. 

A few days before, the queen miſcarried, which entirely 
deſtroyed the common report, that ſhe was incapable of hav- 
ing children. 

The command of the Engliſh fleet was given to prince 
Rupert and the duke of Albemiarle?. They repaired to it 
the 23d of April, but were not ready to fail till the end of 
May. It conſiſted of ſeventy-eight ſhips of the line, beſides 
frigates and fire-ſhips. In all appearance, the King was till 
then ignorant of the French king's ſecret intentions, But 
he knew, the duke of Beautort had orders to repair to Belle- 
Iſle with his fleet, ſaid to confilt of thirty-ſix fail, to join the 
Dutch fleet in the channel. Wherefore, he ſent expreſs orders 
to prince Rupert to fail with twenty great ſhips, and join ten 
more at Plymouth, in order to go in queſt of the duke of 
Beautort, which the prince immediately obeyed. It cannot 
well be denicd, that this order was ſent with too much pre- 
cipitation, and without due confideration. For, beſides that 
the Engliſh fleet could, without danger, have waited for the 
French, which could not, with ſatety, have ventured to 
paſs fo narrow a ſea as the channel, while the Engliſh ſhould 
be in their ſtation, the French fleet was yet in the Mediter- 
ranean, when the order was ſent to prince Rupert, and that 
of Holland upon the point of ſailing out of their ports. The 
king had afterwards reaſon to ſce how unſeaſonably this order 
was given. 

The fleet of the ſtates, commanded by Ruyter, put to 
fea with ſeventy-one ſhips of the line, twelve frigates, thir- 
teen fircthips, and eight yatchs, and anchored between New- 
port and Dunkirk. Ruyter had under his particular conduct 
the ſquadron of the Maeſe: that of north Holland and 
Frieſcland was commanded by Evertzen, and that of Zea- 
land by Tromp. The Englich having a fair wind, failed to 
attack the enemy, who, on their. fide, cut their cables to 
be the ſooner ready to receive them. Tromp's ſhip was 
ſo diſabled at the firſt, that he was obliged to- leave it 
tor another. The fame thing happened to Ruyter, who 
was coming to his aſſiſtance, and the powder of a Dutch 
ſhip taking tire, ſhe blew up into the air. Ruyter ſunk an 


Engliſh ſhip of fifty guns, then another of ſeventy, and af- 


terwards three others of the firſt rate. In ſhort, this firſt 
day, the advantage was wholly on the ſide of the Dutch, ex- 
cept that they lott vice admiral Evertzen, who was killed by 
a cannon ball, | 

The fight, interrupted by the night, was renewed early 
the next morning, but, after laſting ſome hours, was dif- 
conunded till noon by reaſon of a calm. After that, the 
wind riting, both fleets renewed the engagement with equal 
bravery. 'Tromp being once more obliged to change his 
hip, tound himſelf ſo engaged in the Engliſh fleet, that he 
would have been intallibly taken or ſunk, if Ruyter, by pro- 
digious eflorts, had not brought him off. This ſecond day, 
the Englith had ftill the diſadvantage, by loſing eight of 
their largeſt ſhips either ſunk or burnt, and fix taken, with 
fir George Aſcough admiral of the white, The duke of 
Albemarle would have taken the advantage of the night to 
retire, but was purſued too cloſely to execute his defign. 


Su George Aſcough was admiral of the white, and fir Thomas Allen 
ot the blue, Echard, tom. III. p. 159. 

De Wit was on board the Dutch fleet, who was ſaid to have invented 
chain ſhot on this oce#lton, which did incredible damage to the rigging ot the 
tnglſh, and was a great means of the Dutch getting the advantage. And it 
15 thought, if prince Rupert had not come up when he did, the Engliſh fleet 
was 10 unigged, that they would have been all taken and ſunk, or burut, 
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So that he was obliged to fight all the next day, as he, 
tired towards his own ſhore. About the evening, he qi, 
vered prince Rupert's ſquadron coming to his allifiar., 
Whereupon the two Engliſh admirals attacked their e 
mies again the next morning. But this fourth day prog 
as unſucceſsful to them as the three former. They log | 
of their beſt ſhips, and were obliged to retreat with pte 
tation. A miſt happily conveyed them from Ruyter's ,,,. 
ſuit. In theſe four days the Engliſh loſt twenty-three gf 
ſhips, befides ſeveral others of leſs note, fix thouſang mes 
and two thouſand fix hundred prifoners. Among the {,;,. 
were fir William Berkley, vice admiral of the white fan 
dron, and fir Chriſtopher Minnes. The Dutch loſt fix 8 
two thouſand eight hundred ſoldiers, and fourſcore ſailos 
beſides the admirals Evertzen, Vander Hulſt, and Stockh, 
ver, with ſome other officers. Though the victory . 
ſo evidently on the fide of the Dutch, bonfires and reg. 
cings were made at London, as it the Engliſh had beg 
conquerors ?. 

The two fleets ſoon put to ſea again, and as they ver 
in queſt of each other, they met the 24th of July, a 
tought a furious battle, where the victory was obſtinars; 
diſputed. The Engliſh flect confiſted of above a hund;.: 
fail; and the Dutch, of eighty-eight ſhips of the line, 
fides nineteen fireſhips. While Ruyter, and young Fry: 
zen, engaged the red and white ſquadron, Tromp atrer + 
long diſpute routed the blue ſquadron, commanded by uf. 
Jeremy Smith. But by an unpardonable error, inſtead a 
remaining with the fleet, he amuſed himſelf with purſuing 
the flying ſhips of the enemy. On the other hand, yours 
Everrzen, who commanded one of the Dutch ſquadrons, 
was Killed with a cannon ball, and his ſquadron entirely de- 
tcated. But the Engliſh admiral who tought againſt him, 
was not guilty 'of the fame error as Tromp. Inſtead « 
purſuing the flying enemy, he joined the red ſquadron, com. 
manded by prince Rupert and the duke of Albemarle, an! 
theſe two ſquadrons attacked Ruyter, who neverthelc{s, by 
means of the night, diſengaged himſelf. But the next da, 
he was obliged to ſuſtain the fight alone againſt theſe two 
ſquadrons, there being no news of Tromp. He never in 
his whole life ſhewed ſo much bravery and capacity as in 
this ſecond engagement. He ſuſtained, with his ſingle ſqus- 
dron, the brunt of the two Engliſh ſquadrons, and at laßt 
retreated with fuch wonderful conduct, that he gained mor: 
honour by it than he would have done by a victory, The 
Fngliſh leaving the chace in fight of Fluſhing, went atter 
Tromp, who; though he was met off Harwich, recovered 
the Texel without any lofs. Ruyter at his return, loudly 
complained of Tromp's conduct, and, to fatisfy him, the 
ſtates put Tromp under an arreſt, diſmiffed him from tis 
poſt, and put Van Ghent in his place“. 

About the time of theſe engagements between the Engl 
and Dutch, the duke of Beaufort arrived with bis fleet # 
Rochelle, where he ſtayed to take in freſh water, which be 
greatly wanted. a ; 

As in the laſt engagement the Dutch fleet was diſperlec, 
part retiring to Fluſhing, and part to the Texel, the duke 0 
Albemarle fiading himſelf maſter of the ſea, detached twenty} 
men of war to brave the coaſts of Holland. Holms coning 
to the iſle of Vlye, burnt a hundred merchant ſhips, 48 
two men of war defigned for convoys. Then he advances 
to the iſle of Schelling, and making a defcent, burnt maß, 
houſes in the little town of Brandaris. His detign Was 0 
improve a treaſon carrying on in this ifle by one Hemtals, 
for which Buat a French gentleman, who ſecretiy costs, 
ſponded with the Engliſh, was beheaded at the Hague. B. 
Holms not finding things ready as he expected, returies * 
the fleet. | 

After this expedition, the Engliſh fleet ſailed into the chi 
nel, and anchored at St. Hellens ; the ifle of Wight bei 
the moſt proper ſtation for hindering the junction ot * 
French and Dutch fleets. Ruyter on his fide poſted Rin“ 
in St. John's bay, near Boulogne, where he was ſeize 2h: 
diſtemper, which for ſome time was believed mortal. 1% 
obliged the fates to recall their fleet, of which they 8" 
notice to the king of France. : 

Mean time, the duke of Beaufort, ignorant of the er 
of the Dutch fleet, left Belle-Iſle, where he arrived 30" 
the 2oth of September, and entering the channel, ele 


fo ar 
cid 


And yet a day of thankſgiving was appointed. Burnet, P. 229+ go 
ſays, the Engliſh had but nine men of war taken or burnt ; and tie . 
loſt above filteen ſhips, twenty-one captains, ang, above five thouſand © 
mon ſeamen. Tom. III. p. 161. EY 
* Accotding to Echard, there were about twenty Dutch flips 4 thre 
burnt in this engagement; four thouſand feamen killed, and 2% © 
thoutand wounded, Tom. IIL p. 162, 
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füled by the iſle of Wight, without being attacked, 
nto Dieppe. He ſtaid there a whole day without hearing 
any news of Ruyter, At laſt, b. ing informed, that the 
Dutch fleet was zetired, he faite + vrice more bv the ifle of 
* 1ght, without meet! ng with any Oz! poſition, and got. into 
the ports $ of od It is very ſurprifin g, that the I nglith, 
who lay at the ifle of W _ to prevent the junction of the 
tao enemies fle tha that of . to paſs and 


and got 


1 \ 


repals without molcſtation® This may give occaſion to 
ſuſpe&t, there was tame intelligence between France and 


A land. But as I cannot trace it, I ſhal! not 
But it plainly appears, the king of France, after hav- 
"A s amuſed the D. tch a v hot year on divers pretences, did 


nor really declare BD {1 ng and till the :19th of I 


inſtſt upon 


1665-6, and ſtill amuted them all this year, with the hope 
of the arrival of the duke of Beaufort, who entered the 
channel but in Sept bes when the tea campaig n was over 
It to this be added, Lewts's unwillingneſs to ſaccour the 
(tates, as a Eftrades, there will be no 


appears in h 8 letter to 
cauſe to wonder at the little advyai 
from the junction of France. 
This year, the ſtates had intended 
tents in England and Scotland, in order 


tage received by the Dutch 


(F 7 IJ 


the malecon- 


LO give the English 


aſſil 


arms a diverſion at home, This deugy was even commu- 
nicated to the E! ing of France. Bun he found fo many ob- 
ections to it, that it was luffered to fall uncxecuted, Prey. 
bably, the ſtates had ſome coir: c vubhl 


ro dents among the rep! 
. , * 5 190 _ «4, . pr 18 ＋ * 
cans, who being partly d ſcovered, a great naiſe was made, 


and, according to cuſtom, all the non-conformilts 


Were 
charged with the plot. 
The misfortune which this year befel the city of London, 


[ mcan the terrible fire REN id fo great a part of that vaſt 
city in aſh*s, gave a freſhi occaſion to the enemies of the re- 
publicans, to charge them with being the authors thereof. 


This was only becauſe the fire happ ned to break outet! 

zu of September ©, a day eſteemed fortunate by the r: pub- 
licans, on account of the victories of Dunbar and Worceſter, 
obtained by Oliver Cromwell, when general o the armies 
of the common-wealth of Eugland. lonteſent without 


any aggravation, the 
need only inſert the 1nicription uno! 
column erected on the place Where the fire broke out. 
co column at London, is called 

U firangers, but ho underſtand the 
ee Can revd this inter pt; n“ 
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y In rae Lear of Cir: bi 10 ), the ICCON 1 day 01 Se 1 
ber, at the diſtance of 202 feet (the height of this column) 
„ * «tat * — 142 \ * a | a 7 * | = b 
a terrible fire broke out about midnight, which, driven on 


8 * os vs EL. SHR . 
by a high wind, not only waſted the adjacent parts, but alſo 


very remote places, with incredible noiſe and turv. It con- 
ſumed e ghty-nine churches, the city gates, Guil [dball, many 
public ſtructures, hoſpitals, ſchools, librari es, a Valt number 


mared dwelling 


1 


and twenty WArLGS 


ot ſtately edifices; thirteen thouſand two ht 
four hundred ſtrects. Of rhe fix 
tt erly deſtroy cd fifteen and left cight others ſaaticred and 
al burnt. The ruins of the city were four hundred thirty - 
ix acres, from the Tower by the Thames fide, to the Temple 
church, and from the north-calſt gate, along the city wall, 
to Hol! born-bridge. To the eſtates and {fortunes of the 
citizens, it was mercileſs. but to their lives very favourable, 


h houſe 83 


that it m light in all things reſemble the laſt con! hath 5 


the world. The deſtruction was ſudden, for in a ſmall ſpace 


of time the ſame City was ſeen moſt flour hing, and reduced 
to nothing. Three days after, when this fatal fire had 
by ited all human counſels and endeavours in the opinion of 
„ it ſtopped, as it were, by a command from heaven, and 
and was on every fide extinguiſhed.” 

Men failed not to give A ſcope to their imagination, and 
o orm conjectures upon the cauſes and authors of hg fire, 

he pious and religious alcribed it to the ju 6 vengcance of 


Yn, on a city, where vice and immorality 


Openly ind ſhamefully, and which had not been 
humbled by the raging peſtilence of the foregoing 


reigne ed ſo 
ſut liciently 
Year, Some 


Wan, as I have ſaid, aſcribed this mis! forty ne to the malice 
ſ 

50 th ' Tepublicans ; others to the papiſts. And there were 
ome- ſo bold, as even to ſu ſpc ct the king and the duke of 


ork, But though everal ſuſpected perſons were impritonecd, 
it , —_ 

Kas not poſhib!: to diſcover, or prove, that the baker's 
joule, e bor rag . As fir 

e, Where this dreadful calamity firſt broke out, was fired 
0 ' 

: Purpole, However, one Robert Hubert a French hu- 
KF gu „ native of Roan, and a lunatic, confeſſing him- 
0 = 

Builty of this fact, was condemned and executed. But 


N Three or four of the French ſhips fell among a ſquadron commanded by 
Thos Allen, who took one of them. Ec ud, p. 103, 

= us r 3 OC 

ad broke out the 2d of September. 
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it appeared afterwards, by the teſtimony of the maſter of the 
Mip, who brought Rim from France, that though he was 
landed ar the time, f nor arrive In London til 0 davs 


he dd 
ntrar > 11 4 13 \ a io cv enrnd, : 
after the fir. began. Ir 15 pretended likewiſe, that a Dutch 


boy, ten years of age, confetl:d, that his father, and hun- 

: I + 4 © » | * , hs 

felt, had thrown fre-balls into the baker's houſe, through a 
. 1 * * * 1 0 4 — . p 2 

v indou = F ſtood open. But, befides the objection which 
- | eq! e. = »y \ 1 0 * 5» — 

may be m to this foliumouy from tac boy's age, there muſt 

have beet foe circunttince in bis narrative, not agreeable 


. 
15 
[1 er Jy 


» WV 45 only; 


to the fact, ſince it Was 
enquiry, Perh 1ps thi 

Bat th: it Which give: 5 « mol Cauc 9 6 cl. 4 this lire did not 
happen caſually, tallimony of Dr. Lloyd, afterwards 
bithot ot \ orccltcr, That prelate. told Dr. Burnet, 


notet r to make a farther 


| Sravadl E report. 


Ls 1 
1 


' 
155 #9 L - 


* That one Grant a papiſt had ſome time before applied 
himſelt to Llovd, ah; Ba bet at erodit with the counteſs 
ot Clarendon (who had) a lar elite in the new river that is 
brourht from Ware to L 10 and laid, he could raiſe 
that eltate Fes it the would make him a truſtee for 


+ * > ! IJ 71 11 % oi dlnalc! * 114 * * 5 
her. His 1 (Ve cs eie U 12a 5 05 ne 1 ide One of the 
board that governed that mitter ; and by that he had a right 


| 


to come as often as He [1 led to View their works at [ (ln c7- 
ton. He went thither the Saturday before the fire broke out, 
and called for the key of ther place where the heads of the 
pipes were, and turned all the cocks: that were then Open, 
and ſtopped the water, and went away, and ried the kevs 
with him. So when the fire broke out next morning, they 
opened the pi 1% 0: find water, but there was 
none. And tome: hours were lett in ſending to llington, 
where the door was to. be broke open, and the cocks turned; 
and it was long before the water got to London. Grant in- 
deed denied, that he had turned the cooks, But the officer 
of the works vfhemed, that he had, ordine to order, ſet 
them all a running, that ng perion had got the keys from 
. * , , N 

him beides ( - ho contelled,:he had carried away the 
keys, but pretended be did it witho elign.“ 

Ihis is De.“ S account, and agrges in the main with 

5 

Echard's in his hiftory of Eng I. However, an anonyv⸗ 
mous author, woo bas writ againſt Burnet's hiſtory, ace 
cuſes him directly of talfohood, and atlerts that Grant was 
not one of the board till alter the ſire.“ But it is dithculc 
O ANON, WO eg ri} 15 due to the: ſtimonv of this ANOnyse 
mous writer, whereas one can hardly help crediting that 
1nuttrious prelate, when he favs, he had it from Dr. Lloyd, 


=. » » $ SAS E a i. Fx n W 44 x | 1 . N i — . 0 - 
Gran Was I acte Orte ()1 volt 10M before tne UC, and 


1 % : 9 = * * : * * 3 2 3 
that it was by his means. However, this great fire was 
* 
© 1 * % 1 1 * . 
* T7 \ ] * # 131 1111 17 jy ©» i * 5 {> » 
8 mera v | nputed 10 Lilie | units, and Til Tait al 13 becaut le. 
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veral other things afterwards helped to confirm this ſuſpicion, 
'The parliament mecting the 21it of Septeniber, the king, 

in a ſpeech to both bouſcs, told them, the money grante 4 

him had not fuftced to carry on the war, conſidering his 

two 500 ertul enemies. Fle boaſted of the great ſacceſs with 

which God een pleaſed to bleſs his arms, 

fleet to have been atv 1 n ediately 


ſuppoſing his 
conumons 11 be erally voted the kinga ſupply of eig 


ays victorious. Im after, the 
dred thouſand pou: ids. Thus in the 11 ace of two years, this 


r 
* 


teen hun- 


war coſt the people of England five millions, five hundred 
and fifty thoutand pounds; tant is, above ſixty millions of 
Dutch florins, and above ſeventy-two millions of French 
livres, allowing thirtcen Fi es Lournois to one pound 
ſterling. 

Men while, he two houſes beginning to diſcover, that 
e king was not the Zzealous preteſtant he affected to an- 
pear; that the papiſts had great influence in bis council, and 


nted.to him 
lues az, änſt popiſh prieſts and 
is ſubjects. The 
father, grandfather, 
his OWN, it Lately proc clamation tor ba- 
niſhing the 1 55 ; 581 jefvits, on pain of being puniſhed ac- 
cording to law, if found in the kingdom the 10th of 
December. So banifhment was the worſt that could happen 
to them, even ſuppoſing the King's order ſhould have been 
executed, But the more rigorous the proclamations were, 
the more favourable was the execution. This manifeſtly 
appears in their being lo often repeated. But to give a 
more convincing. prout of the liſpoſition in this re— 
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F publiſhe d a 


king, accord to of 
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alter 
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ſpect, I ſhill here produce a paflage in a letter to the earl of 
Sandwich, embaffador ar Madrid, from fecretary Benner, 


lately created carl of Arlington, a reputed paptt, though he 
profeſſed the proteſtant religion. In this letter he told the 
embaſlador, our excelleney knows ſufhigiently the ſprings 


d All the inſcriptions, except that ronmd the pedeſtal, are in Latin. 


e Biſliop Butnet, and fore others, t, 1 he Was a French papiſt, 
P 230. * 
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upon which the animoſity to the Roman catholics riſes, and 
how hard it is for his majeſty to forbear declaring againſt 
them, when the complaint ariſes from both houſcs of par- 
liament, and accordingly you can yourſelt frame your antwer 
to the queen of Spain.” 

The rigour exerciſed againſt the prefbyterians in Scotland 
cauſed ſome of the moſt impatient to riſc in arms to the num- 
ber of fifteen hundred, and form a regular body with officers 
in proportion to head them. Probably, they hoped, if they 
ſhould gain ſome advantage, to be joined by their brethren. 
But in their firſt action with the king's forces, they were 
diſperſed with the loſs of three hundred men, and. one hun- 
dred priſoners, who were moſt of them executed. It was 
not forgot to ſay that they held intelligence with the Engliſh 
preſbyterians, and, if they had gained a victory, the like 
inſurrection would have appeared in England. But it may 
eaſily be judged, that the preſbyterians in England would 
not have been ſpared, if they could have been proved guilty, 
conſidering how the government ſtood affected towards them. 
Inconfiderable as this inſurrection was, the Engliſh hiſtorians 
have been pleaſed to repreſent it as very important, in ſaying, 
the nation was ſuddenly alarmed with an inſurrection of the 
preſbyterians in Scotland, with whom it was not doubted 
thoſe of England held a ſtrict correſpondence. Thele au- 
thors are to be forgiven for not being willing to miſs the firit 
opportunity to include the Engliſh preſbyterians in theſe 
conſpiracies, thought it be only on the authority of a“ it 
15 believed.” | 

The king was impatient for the diſpatch of the money bill, 
of which it ſeemed the commons took no farther notice, He 
therefore thought it neceſſary to quicken them by a meſſage. 
He likewiſe told them, he could not permit any adjournment 
at Chriſtmas, except for the prin-ipal holidays. But this 
meſſage, it ſeems, produced no great effect. The commons 
were then examining complaints againſt the lord Mordanr, 
governor of Windſor caſtle, who was accuſed of ſome ar- 
bitrary and tyrannical actions. But neither this affair, nor 
the money bill could be finithed before the concluſion of 
the year. 

{ 1666-7 The parliament met the 2d of January, after a ſhort 
adjournment, and immediately the commons accuſed the lord 
Mordant, at the bar of the lords houſe, and then preferred 
articles of high crimes and miſdemeanors againit him. But 
they were diſpleaſed, that the accuſed was ſuffered to be 
within the bar of the houſe, whilſt his accuſation was read— 
ing. This occafioned a diſpute between the two houſes. 
'There was alſo another difference between them, concerning 
the commiſſioners appointed by the commons to levy the poll 
tax, and to take the public accounts on oath. 'This was the 
ſubject of ſeveral fruitleſs conferences f. 

The king came to the parliament the 8th of January, and 
gave the royal aſſent to the poll bill, but complained of the 
nomination of commiſſioners, as a mark of their diftruſt of 
him g. 

The miſunderſtanding between the two houſes ſtill conti- 
nuing, the king came to the parliament the 8th of Febru- 
ary, and after paſſing ſeveral acts, he aſſured them, the mo- 
ney granted ſhould be laid out for the ends it was given. 
Then he prorogued the parliament to the 10th of October. 
The acts paſſed were; an act to continue, for eleven 
months, the monthly aſſeſſment of ſeventy thouſand pounds, 
which with the poll tax, was conceived ſufficient to make 
good the eighteen hundred thouſand pounds, granted to the 
king. The other acts concerned chiefly the new buildings 
in London, which were finiſhed ſooner than could be expect- 
ed, and in a manner more beautiful and regular than before 
the fire h. 

It is now time to ſpeak of the peace between England 
and Holland, which was now, though very ſecretly, nego- 

tiating, at the time the parliament granted cighteen hun- 
dred thouſand pounds for carrying on the war. In Novem- 
ber 1665, before the king of France had declared againſt 
England, the ſtates, for a foundation of peace, had offered 
the king one of theſe two conditions, cither that each of 
the parties ſhould reſtore what had been taken, or both keep 
what they were poſſeſſed of. This was a ſure way to ob- 
viate all difficulties which might occur in the negotiation of 
peace. Brfides, the laſt of theſe conditions was verv adyan- 
tageous to England, by reaſon of the great number of thips 


f * has expreſſed this affair very confuſedly, and therefore it is ſome- 
what altered in the tranſlation. 


s He gave his aſſent at the lame time to a bill for burying in wooll 
* * v 4 en. 82 
Statut. 18 Car. II. ying 22 


d To this end, a bill was now paſſed, for laying twelve pence upon every 
chaldron, and twelve pence upon every tun ot coals, that ſhould be brought 
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taken from the Dutch before even the war was procla!t;-; 
This offer was renewed at Paris about the middle of the on 
1666, in a conference there between Mr. de Lyonne the 
lord Holles the Engliſh embaſtador, and Mr, Van Beunins, 
hen envoy from the ſtates. Probably, Charles expca;y 
greater advantages in the continuance of the war, fince . 
returned no anſwer to this offer. He only complained ,; 
its obſcurity, without ſignifying wherein it confiſted. Never. 
theleſs, he received this advantage from it, that he knen 
how the ſtates were diſpoſed, and what he could depend Fes 
ſo that it was in his power to make peace whenever he hou), 
think proper. The 17th of September the ſame year, the 
Kates repeated the ſame offer in a letter to the king. Bus 
as this was when the parliament was going to fit, and when 
the king expected a Jarge ſupply for carrying on the w,; 
he did not think: fit to embrace it. 1 
with ſignifving to the ſtates in a letter of the 4th of Ogg. 
ber, his diſſatisfaction at their proceedings, and at the «. 
lumnies they had railed againſt him, in accuſing him of beine 
the aggreſſor, and 1cecting all propoſals for peace. The, 
he largely juſtified himſeli upon what had been alledged by 
the ſtates againſt him. But the moſt important part of thi; 
letter was the king's poſitive aſſurance that he had accepted 
the mediation of Sweden. A place. therefore to treat ua. 
to be agreed on. The choice of this place afforded the kins 
a pretence to defer the negotiation ſome months. Heu y 


at firſt for having the peace negotiated at London, to which 


o 
* 


the ſtates would have readily conſented, if the kings ce 
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France and Denmark had believed it confiſtent with thek, 
honour. Upon the repreſentation made by the ſtates, con. 
ccrning the refuſal of the two Kings their allics, he anſyc:- 
ed, that he had no affair to negotiate with France, and 
complained of the King of Denmark for making war again 
him without any reaton. He was ſo offended with the 
king, that he made no ſcuple to tell the ſtates, it was et 
the inſtigation of Denmark, that he ſent his fleet to Berghen, 
and agreed with him to divide the ſpoil. Ar laſt, the ſtates 
left the nomination of the place to him, provided it was 
approved by their allies. The king accepted the offer, but 
inſiſted that the ſtates ſhould firſt write to him to teſtify that 
they would willingly have ſent their plenipotentiaries to Lon: 
don, if the two kings their allies would have given thei: 
conſent. This letter was writ, as he defired, the 13th of 
January, 1666-7, and the king in his anſwer of the 2cth, 
nained the Hague for the place of conference. He knew, 
the penfionary would not accept it, on account of the g. 
bals which the Engliſh embaſſadors might make ay unt 
him in favour of the young prince of Orange. Accordinel: 
De Wit privately cauſed the king of France to reject the 
propoſal. | : 

All the King's proceedings clearly ſhew, he was defrou 
of peace, and as it was in his power, be might have con- 
cluded it before the end of the year 1666. But too mach 
haſte would have deprive! him of the eighteen hundred 
thouſand pounds granted for the continuance of the war. 
This was the true reaſon of the difficulties raiſed by him con- 
cerning the place of congrels, in order to gain time till the 
money bill was paſſed. After he had given his aftent to thc 
Jaſt bill for the continuation of the monthly afleftment of 
ſeventy thouſand pounds, all difficulties began to vaniſh. $:- 
ven or eight days after, the carl of St. Albans was ſent to 
Paris to notify to the king of France, that Charles con- 
ſented that things ſhould remain in the ſtate ro which the 
chance of war had reduced them. He added however obe 
condition, namely, that France thould reſtore to him 12? 
iſle of St. Chriſtophers and threc other ſmail iſlands in Ane- 
rica, ſeized by that crown the laſt year. But this was 3 
thing propoſed to be diſcuſſed at the congrets, wheress the 
choice of the alternative made the eſſence of the treaty wit 
the ſtatez. So, it may be 1aid, that from this time the pace 
was in a manner concluded; nothing being wanted but the 
formality of a treaty. | 

Mean while, the king of France, te ſerve Mr. De W, 
in preventing the King of England from infiſting upon 58 
nomination of the Hague, for the place of conference, thou 
of an expedient in which he ſucceeded. This was to name 
Dover for the place of congreſs. And when it was objec® 
to, he added Breda, Bois le-duc, and Maeſtricht, leaving“ 
the king of England the choice of one of theſe four row!” 


into the port of London for ten years, the better to enable the lord . 
and aldermen to recompenſe thoſe perions, whol; grounds (ould be taken 
trom them, in order to enlarge the ſtreets, &c-— And about this time was © 
up an ottice for miuring houles from fire, which was principally cant, 
by dr. Barbon, one of the ficſt and moſt conſiderable. rebuilders ol the! 
Echard, tom. III. p. 177. 
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RAPIN's HISTOR 


t laſt, Charles having no longer intereſt to delay the peace, 
it to the ſtates the 18th of March, that he was willing to 
a his plenipotentiaries to Breda. 

1667] The difficulty concerning the place of congreſs being 
zoved, the next thing was to appoint emballadors, and 
Hatch the paſſports. And it was agreed the conferences 
the peace ſhould begin the 1oth of May. But the Eng- 
n plenipotentiaries arrived not at Breda till the 20th, 
Fhcſe were the lord Holles, and Mr. Henry Coventry '. 
om France came count d'Eſtrades, and Mr. Courtin ; 
dom Denmark, Meſf. Klingenberg and Caniſius, and from 
e ſtates general, Metl. Beverninch, Hubert, and Yonſlal, 
The mediators from the king of Sweden were, Meſſ. Fleming 
4 Coet. But the laſt dying at Breda, during the con- 
ences, count de Dhona, the Swediſh embaſſador to the 
ztes, took his place. . 

at the firſt opening of the congreſs a very obvious 
niſtake was diſcovered, but which, in all appearance, had 
deen connived at by the two parties for fear of obſtructing 
de congreſs. In their letter to the king of England, the 
th of September, the ſtates had made two propoſals for 
acc, the ſecond of which was that each ſhould keep what 
2 had taken, befoie or during the war. This was what 
ie ſtates had ever adhered to, without any variation. But 
he king, in a letter to the totes, the 24th of April, 1667, 
Lid, ———** We take this c'yportu ity to declare to you, 
un we accept the choice propoſed o us, that is, that each 
duty hall keep whattoever he has t ken during this war, 
nich being granted, we ſhall order our embaſladors to 
broceed in the preſent treaty, upon the foundation of that 
nde between us in the year 1662.” 

t is manifeſt, that in the ſec-vd condition propoſed by 
ne ſtates, was included whatever had been acquired by 
ether party, not only during, but before the war, and 
that in the King's letter was compriſed only what had been 
nen during the war. Now the king, according to the 
terms of his acceptation, pretended, the ſtates ſhould make 
him ſatisfaction for the two ſhips, the Good Hope, and the 
Bon Adveature, taken, or ſunk betore the treaty of 1662. 
Moreover, he pretended, that as the ſtates were obliged 
by the ſame treity to reſtore to him the iſl of Poleron in the 
Eaſt Indies, and as that ifle was ſtill in their pofleſſion, it 
ſhould be delivered to him. Theſe two articles were the 
principal ſubject of the diſputes in the conferences of Breda, 
and retarded the conclufiun of the treaty, to the great 
mage of the Engliſh, as will hereafter appear. The ſtates 
kept to the terms of their offer, and the king to thoſe ot 
bis acceptation. 

| have already ſpoken of the two ſhips taken by the 
Dutch in the intervai between the two treatics of the year 
ib59, and 1662. As for the iſle of Poleron, the ſtates 
pretended, they had reſtored it in form, and produced a 
receipt from the Engliſh officer, to whom it was delivered. 
put before this ſurrender, they had entirely diſpeopled it, 
and cut down all the clove-trces, and in ſhort had ſeized 
again ſince the beginning of this war. But the king 
pretended, there were eflential defects in the form of the 
picltution, and that the ſtates were obliged to reſtore it 
by the terms of the treaty 1662. The importance of this 
Ile confiſted in that within four or five years it might be 
deu ſtocked with clove-trees, if it was in the hands of the 
tnghith, and fo prove very prejudicial to the Dutch, who 
picre maſters of the whole ſpice trade. 

to decide theſe two articles, from which both partics 
made it a point of honour not to recede, couriers were to 


mom London brought only ſtricter orders to the emballa- 
ans to inſiſt upon the two ſhips and the iſle of Poleron. 
Lat at length the king yielded the laſt, ſo that the whole 
Fpottation was reduced to the ſatisfaction demanded for 
dne two ſhips. It is not very ſurprizing, that the king 
Would inſiſt on this article. He had begun the war under 
ne ſpecious pretence of procuring reparation for all the da- 
ages done to his ſubjects, which he computed at ſeven 
eight hundred thouſand pounds ſterling. To enable him 
obtain this reparation by force of arms, the parliament 
[ad furniſhed him with five hundred and fifty-five thouſand 
Pounds. He had moreover taken ſixſcore ſhips, before the 
er was declared, aud about fourſcore fince. In ali ap- 
Pearance, he had not applied the product of theſe captures 
Je the benefit of his ſubjects, who, according to his calcu- 
ion, had loſt ſeven or eight hundred thouſand pounds, 


1 of the king's bed-chamber. : 
ennet inters from a letter of the carl of Arlington, that the Dutch were 


be ſent ſeveral times to London and the Hague, and thoſe 
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and for which the war was undertaken. He could not 
therefore well diſpenſe with procuring the merchants, who 
had loſt theſe two ſhips, the ſatisfaction demanded by them, 
without giving occaſion to believe, this war had been un- 
dertaken for imaginary pretenſions. For the pretenſions 
concerning theſe thips were properly the only things that 
were ſpecified. All the reſt conſiſted in gencrals, the dit- 
cuſſion whereof was necetlary, by reaſon of the choice 
propoſed by the ſtates. It was not that they feared a diſ- 
cuſhon, ſince they had offered it in the firſt of their two 
conditions, But it was the king's intereſt to avoid it, and 
accept the ſecond condition. If he had embraced it, in the 
ſame terms as offered by the ſtates, all the grounds of this 
war, ſo expenſive to England, would have remained in ob— 
ſcurity. He could not therefore in honour but inſiſt upon 
the only article, which could be conſidered as a juſt cauſe 
of the war, though it did not amount to ten thouſand 
pounds ſterling. Mean while, as ſince the offer of the 
ſtates, he ſaw, he could make peace when he pleaſed, he 
thought it a needleſs expence to put to fea a powerful fleet, 
as he had done the two foregoing years, and that it was 
better to ſave the beſt part ot the money granted for the 
continuance of the war. 'To this end, relying on the cer- 
tainty of peace, he laid up his great ſhips, and kept only 
a ſquadron of twenty fail, while the ſtates continued their 
preparations as uſual, in their uncertainty of the king's in- 
tention concerning peace, 

Mean time, the ſtates ſeeing what difficulties the king 
formed upon an article of to little conſequence, believed, or 
pretended to believe, he was averſe to peace. They there- 
tore reſolved, either to force him to telinquiſh his preten— 
ſions, or at leaſt to continue the war this ſummer with ad— 
vantage, becauſe they knew, that the king would have no 
fleet at ſea. 

Purſuant to this reſolution, Ruyter ſailed out of the Texel 
with fifty ſhips, and came the 8th of June to the mouth of 
the Thames, from whence he detached vice-admiral Van 
Ghent, with ſeyenteen of his lighteſt ſhips, and ſome fire- 
ſhips. 

Van Ghent, the 1oth of June, ſailed up the Medway, 
made himfelt maſter of the fort of Sheerneſs, and after 
burning a magazine full of ſtores, to the value of forty 
thouſand pounds, blew up the fortifications. This action 
alarmed the city of London; ſo that to prevent greater miſ- 
chiefs, ſeveral ſhips were ſunk, and a large chain put acroſs 
the narroweſt part of the river Medway. But by means of 
an eaſterly wind, and a ſtrong tide, the Dutch ſhips broke 
through the chain, and tailed between the ſunk vetlels. They 
immediately burnt three large ſhips, the Matthias, the 
Unity, and the Charles the Fifth, all taken trom them in 
the preſent war, and carried away with them the hull of 
the Royal Charles, beſides burning and damaging ſeveral 
others. After this they advanced as far as Upnor caltle, 
and burnt the Royal Oak, the Royal London, and the Great 
James. The Englith tearing all the Dutch fleet would fail: 
up to London bridge, ſunk | thirteen ] ſhips at Woolwich, 
and four at Blackwall, and platforms furniſhed with. arti- 
lery to defend them, were raiſcd in ſeveral places. The 
conſternation was very great, and the complaints were no 
leſs ſo. It was openly 1aid, the King out of avarice had 
kept the money ſo generoutly given him to continue the war, 
and left his ſhips and ſubjects expoſed to the inſults of the 
enemy, though he had exclaimed againſt the injuſtice done 
him, in believing him capable of ſuch an action. The king 
was under an inexpreſſible concern, as well for fear of greater 
damage from the Dutch fleet, as for the mortification this 
affair gave him, and the ſhame of having nothing to ſay 
to the murmurs of his people. Beſides he could not but re- 
proach himſelf tor being the cauſe of this inſult, by infiſting 
too long upon an affair of ten thouſand pounds, and thereby 
retarding the concluſion of the peace &. 

After this exploit, Ruyter ſailed to Portſmouth, with a 
defign to burn the ſhips in that harbour; but finding them 
ſecured, he ſailed to the weſt, and took ſome 1hips in 
Torbay. He then ſailed eaſtward, beat the Engliſh before 
Harwich, and chaced a ſquadron of nineteen men of war 
commanded by fir Edward Spragg, who was obliged to retire 
into the Thames. In a word, he kept the coaſts of England 
in a continual alarm all July, till he received the news of the 
concluſion of a peace. 

This cvent had ſo changed the face of affairs, that the 
Evgliſh embaſladors at Breda grew more plant, and were 


ſet on by the French to burn our fleet. Hiſt, tom. III. p. 237. 


The 


caſily perſuaded to yield the article of the two ſhips. It 
was however with the reſervation of the king's approb: a- 
tion, before the ſigning of the treaty. For this purpole, 
Coventry, after all the articles were ſettled, palled into 6. Ng 
land the 2d of July, and returned the 81 b with the king 
approbation, and the 21ſt the treaty of peace was fpn: dl. 
Jt was divide d however into three ſc parate treaties, by teaſon 
of tome © inconveniences which would otherwiſe have fol- 
lowed. But by a writing figned | by all the plempotenriaries, 
it was declared, that the three treaties ſhould be efteemed but 
one and the ſame. 

The moſt important articles of the treaty between England 
and France, were, 

VII. The moit chriſtian king ſhall reſtore to the king of 
Great B. tain, that part of the iſle of St. Chri iſtophers, w hich 
the French have taken from the Englith, ſince the declaration 
of war. 

X. The king of Great Britain ſhall reſtore to rhe” moſt 
chriſtian king, the country of Acadia, in North America, 
fometime 1 in pofleſhion of the ſaid molt chriftian king. 

XI. The moſt chriſtian king ſholl reftore to the king of 
Great Britain, the ifles of Antegoa, and Montſerrat, it they 
are fil in his policition, and in gencral, all the territories, 
ies, towns, and fortreſies, which may have been conquered 
by h1s arnis, and which bclonged to the king of England 
before the beginning of the war with the ftatcs genbral, and 
reciprocally the king of Great Britain ſhall reſtore the ter- 
ritories, ifls 5, towns, Xe. 

XVII. This article contained a regulation of all the cap- 
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the ſtates general. 


ipal Articles of the treaty between Great Britain and 
| 
Bath {ſides {hall orget 


Article III. I t and forgive all offences, 
damages, and loſſes, which either have ſuffe red during this 
war, or at any time before, or under any pretence, as it th: 
had never happened. -=! whe: party {hall hold for time to 
come in full nieht of lovercignty, propriety and pofleſſion, 
all ſuch countries, itfles, towns, forts, places ani! colonies, 
as, Wirtther during this war, or before, have been taken and 
kept from the other by force of arms, and in what other 
manner e and that as they potleiicd and enjoyed them 
the 10th day of May laſt. 

IV. All thips, goods and moveables, which at any time 
have come into the power of cither party, ſhall remain in 
the pretent potleflors thereot, without any compenſation or 
reſtitution for the fame. 

V. All actions, 
{or the 14 
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demands, and pretenſions whatſocver 
ne mall remain void, obliterated, and diſannul— 
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XIX. All ſhips and veflels of the United Provinces, 1 
well men of war as merchant ſhips, 8, and ot hers, which ſha 
meet in the Britannic ſeas at 1V ſhips of war belonging to the 
re Ap Das Leah, mall fri ike the flag, and lower the 
tall ; has te „been prac actiſed. : 

X11. If the tormer ditterences ſhall be renewed, an 
5 — into an open war, the ſhips, merchandize, and a 
1noveable cfiects of boch parties, which thall be found in the 
wa ports and dominions of the adve rle party, thail be by 
no mcans contiicated or damaged; but there ſhall be granted 
to the tubjects of both Parties the term of tix whole months, 
during which time they may tranſport the ſaid effects, where 
£& 

XX x V1, For the greater aſſurance that the preſent 
all be obſerved with good faith on the part of the 
Hates general, they engage thumtelves by theſe prefents, 
that thoſe perſons wh 0 thall be choſen by the ſaid fares 
gençral, 0 [NC PaArtic Ular Prov! mces, into the offices of can- 
tan gener Radfholler, firld marſhal. admiral, ſhall ſve; 
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of the ſtates general, 
king, &c. 


It it is now confidere d, what advantages England 


land te. 


ceived from a war undertaken u, bon fo f. bt groungs. 
with ſuch animoſity, it will not be eaſy to diſcore; 
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be found, that this war coſt five millions five hundted! 
fifty thou Gd munds ſterling, befides the loſs of the $: 


of war, er in ſea engagements, or in the affair 


And yet the king had afſured the Parlians 
in one of his ſpeechcs, that he would never lay DOT ki 
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arms, till he had procured his ſubjects a reaſonable {a 
taction for their loste K w nich upon his computation amoy: 
to ſeven or eight hundred thoutand pounds 


Cit 


lofi:s arc FAPPOIEC real, this peace was fo müch the more 
diſhonourable to the king and the Engliſh nation, Bj 


on the other, hand, it is eaſy to perceive, that the k. 
1 

and duke of York reaped by it confiderable advantage. 

the king, by the large ſupplies of money Mhich v 
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granted him, but not expended in the war, at laft, x! 
eighicen hundred thouſand pounds given in Januat 
February th 8 „Caf, aud DV the ale Of OTE two Burge? 
ſhips taken from the Dutch; the duke of Vork, by e. 
claims upon the e captures as lord h. oh admiral, and 
the prefert of one hundred and twenty thouſend Mounds 1 
him by the parttament, Such was the concluſion ct 
great armament, which was to humble the pride of 
Dutch, and render them for-ever incapable to be gd 
trade and diſpute the empire of the ſeas with U land; 1 
peace was proclaimed at London, and at he $1, gue, ths 
24th of Auguſt. 


{he king of France 
aftftance to his allies, ſince his fleet 
the ſtates, not even this laſt vear, when the 
in no co nd tion to oppoſe the junction. He had then ot! 
defigns, which he diſcovercd in June, by an invaſion 


the Nethertands, on account of his queen's pretentions to 
atrer the « death of Philip IV. Yap father. In the 
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Charles his friend, in which he afterwards ſucceeded 
too well. He would never have: declared againſt 
notwith teodive his firiet engagement with 
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this had been done. The. merchants had received 19 
tisfuction even for the two thips, the Good Hope | 
Bon-Adventure, thovgh that. article was the moſt [pee 
Inſtead of revenging the affronts offered rhe nation, s, 
land had received a real and moſt wortify ing Id! nity 10 
the butincfs of Chatham. Laſtly, after the peace of Precht 
the United Provinces were in a more flouriſhing cone 
tion than before the war, and looked on this: peace 3 
triumph tor them. On the other hand, few people 
digeſt the king's prefing 
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with a fort of ſubmithon, 
ſome others perceiving this diſpoſition of the king, neg— 
E lected nothing to cheriſh it. 
chancellor coming, they would ſay to his majeſty, “ Here 


\liſhed againſt them at the defire of the parliament, 
ne far from being rigorouſly executed. The carl of Ar- 
oton, almoſt open protector of the papiſts, was made 
-retary Of ſtate, and in great favour, while the credit of 
, ear] of Clarendon their enemy daily declined. This 
n to produce ſuſpicions diſfadvantageous to the King. 
Lndes, his diflolute life did not help to preſerve the high 
nion conceived of him in the beginning of his reign. 
Js court was a ſcene of debauchery, where his miſtreſſes 
ed abſolutely, and nothing, was done but through their 
ens. They conſumed his valt revenues, with al:noft all 
> money granted by parhament, ſo that in the midit of 
ches, he was always in want, and forced to feek new pre- 
nces to draw money from his parliament, to ſupply his 
iyate occaſions, 

Theſe ſuſpicions and complaints reaching the King, he re- 
ned to appeaſe them by ſacrificing the carl ot Claren- 
on, who had hitherto acted as prime miniſter, le knew, 
ze people are always exccihvcly pleaſed with ſacrifices of 
niniſters, who had enjoyed the greateſt credit, and on 
whom generally all the miſcarriages are thrown. Burt this 
was only a pretence uſed by the King to be delivered of a 
miniſter, whom he no longer loved, and whote preſence 
and counſels were become inſupport bie to him. The 
chancellor's regular life, his averſion to debauchery and li- 
bertiniſm, his grave and ſevere manners, his neglect of the 
king's favourites and miſtreſſes, and laſtly, his principles and 
maxims concerning religion and the lite, ill agreed with 
the diſorderly life of the court, and ſtill leſs with the pro- 
ects formed in favour of the papiſts, under colour of caſing 
the preſbyterians. For this reaſon, and for his rough an 
ways too haughty behaviour, he had rendered himieli 
odious to all the courtiers, who never ceaſed to do him ill 


I offices, eſpecially when they ſaw him in the decline of his 


favour. He had often taken the liberty to reprove the 


king for his diforderly hte, and at firſt his reproots were 


well received. But when the king had once abandoned 
himfelf to his pleaſures, he could no longer bear the pre- 
ſence of a man, whole advice he had formerly receive 
The duke of Buckingham anc 


57 


As often as they law the 


comes your ſchoolmaſter !“ Ar other times they mimicked 
him before the king, in order to make him ridiculous. The 
duke of Buckingham uled to walk in a ſtately manner, 
with a pair of bellows before him for the purſe, whilſt colone] 
Titus carried a fire ſhovel on his ſhoulder for the mace. 
The king ſuffered theſe buſfooneries, and thereby diſcovere 
his diſguſt to his miniſter, But as thele arc only triſles, an 
as the king's diſguſt turned at laſt into real hatred, it is pro- 
per to relate the more {crious cauſes which have been offered 
in vindication of the kine's reſentment. 


A 
1 

| 
{1 


1. It is pretended, the king deſigning to be divorced from 
his queen on ſeveral weak pretences, could never obtain the 
chancellor's approbation. 

2. The king intended, after his divorce, to marry Mrs. 


At 8 f 2 f U , . T1 
dtuart his relation, Gt WAOIN AC Was amorous. Ihe carl 


of Clarendon, to prevent this, perſuaded the young duke of 


Richmond to marry her, by repreſenting, how terviceable 
it would be to gain him the king's favour. The duke, lol- 
low ing this advice, made his addrefles to the lady, who, know- 
ing nothing of the king's deſign, believed the ought not to 
rciule fo good an offer, and the marriage was immediately 
concluded, The king thus dilappointed, baniſhed the duke 
With his new duchels from court, and never forgave the 
chancellor, 

3. Another, and, as was generally thought, the moſt ap- 
parent cauſe of the King's reſentment againſt the chancellor, 
Was his oppoſing Popham's project of ſettling an annual re- 
venue of two millions of pounds ſterling upon the King, 
Which was ſeconded by the earl of Southampton. 

4. The moſt probable cauſe of the chancellor's ruin was, 
that the papiſts, whoſe counſels and projects were liftened 
to, and approved by the king, omitted nothing to deſtroy 
bim, knowing, that under his miniſtry they could never 
hope to accompliſh their defigns. 

5- A ſtately houſe built by him near St. James's park”, 
and in the very year of the plague, did him great injury in 
the minds of the people. It is pretended, it coſt him fifty 


It ſtood at the upper end of St. James's-ſtreet, where Albemarle-ſtreet, 
and the ſtreets adjoining now are, It was built in his abſence, in 1665, 
chiefly at the charge of the vintners company, who deſigning to monopoulize 
1s tavour, made it more large and magnificent than ever he intended. 50 
lat when he came to ſec it, lic faid with a figh, © This houſe will one day 
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thouſand pounds ſterling, though at firſt he deſigned to lay 
out but fifteen or ſixteen thouſand. People pave it the nano 
of Dunkirk-houſe, becauſe it was ſuppoſed that his advice to; 
the ſale of that place had furniſhed him with the means ta 
build it, He committed another error in purchafing for this 
houſe the ſtones deſigned for repairing St. Paul's, * 


However this be, the King, under colour of giving ſome 
ſatisfaction to his people in lacrificing this innifter, devrived 
him of his office of high chancellor, and made tir Orlando 
Bridgeman lord Keeper ot the oreat ſcal. 

I he carl of Southampton lord treaſurer, deins thi 
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months before the chancellor's diſgrace, the king u 
8 L 3 29 RF 8 . 
deprived of two great and faithful Minifters, hole loſs was 
5 * 2 122 qt » * 5251 Wu A © 5a - 
never repaired, at leaſt, with regard to their morals, their 


religion, and affection for their country. A little before 


* Mu , 5 # 1 : ; f 
Southampton's death, ſome perſon in council tpeakine againikt 
the chancellor, he with ſome emotion ſaid-—** The carl of 


Clarendon is a true proteſtant, and an hot 
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teel the ill effects of it. In this he proved a true prophet. 
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Atto the Carl 91 Southampton 4 10 1 . che King Dutt the 


ticaturv into commillion, Among the conmmullioners was 
fir 1 hoinas Clitiord a known papiſt u, on whom afterwards 


tell the King's Choice for lord treaturiy 
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laſt article, That he would never employ the carl of Clarcn- 


don again in any public affairs Whatfocver.“ 
The king ſufficiently diſcovgring his intention not to pro- 


£ 1 : * 1 1 7 8 
tect the earl of Clarendon, the houfe was thereby, encourage 
to leck reaſons or Pretences to un each him ot treaſon. Bur 


it is too little to ſay, the King would not protect him. It is 
certain, he himſelf was his adverſary, and actuated the com- 
mons againſt him. This he ciearly fhewed, by reprunand- 
ing Sir Stephen Fox who was of lis hauſhold, and imembe 


. 14 % " i 
k > } 4 9 . X | 1 ö , £ ' 
of the houſe of commons, tor having voted in tavour of: the 
as « » i SM * y * * 1 * 11 
earl of Clarendon. To which Sir Stephen repliced, “ That 


he knew the carl to be an hon! man, and was ture coul. 
never be guilty. of the crimes: laid to his charge.“ At latl 


. . \ an +] 4 » 1 3 
the Comlnons procceded with 240 1 Ppathon, OIGCTICU. an AC 


cuſation to be drawn and preſented to the houle, the ſubſtance 
whereof is as follows : 

J. That the earl of Clarendon hath deſigned a ftanding: 
ariny co be raited, and to govern the Kingdom thereby; and 
adviſed the King to diflolve this preſent parliamem, and to 
lay afide all thoughts of parliaments tor the future; to govern 
by a military power, and.to maintain the fame by free quarter 
and contribution, 
be my ruin,” Echard, tom. III. p. 192. 

n The reſt of the commithoners were, the duke of Albemarle, the lord 


Aſhly Cooper, fir William Coventry, and lir John Duncomb, - Su Thomas 
Clittord was then comptroller of the houthold, Ibid. 
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& II. That he hath, in the hearing of the king's ſubjccts, 
falſely and ſeditiouſly faid, That the king was in his heart a 
papiſt, or popiſhly affected, or words to that effect. 

% III. That he hath received great ſums of money for 
the procuring of the canary patent, and other illegal pa- 
tents ; and granted illegal injunctions to ſtop proceedings 
at law againſt them, and other illegal patents formerly 
granted, 

„ IV. That he hath adviſed and procured divers of his 
rene ſubjects to be impritoned againſt law, in remote 
lands, * and other places, e to prevent them 
from the benefit of the law, and to produce precedents for 
the impriſoning any other ct his e s lubjects in like 
Manner. 


„ V. That he procurcd his mazeily's cuſtoms. to be 
farmed at under rates, knowing the ſame; and great 
pretended debts to be paid by his majeſty, to the pay- 
ment of which his majeſty was not itrietly bound, and at- 
terwards received great ſums ef money for procuring the 
fame. 


„ YT. That he received great ſums of money from the 


COmpmany ot vintners, or ſome of them or their agents, 
tor cnhancing the prices of wines, and for freei eing them 
tron n the payment of legal penaltieg, which they had in- 


gained to himſelf a 


greater cſtate than can be imopined to be gained lawfully in 
? 5 1 . * * 8 1 - 

10 ſnort a fpact , contrary to his oath, he hath procured 

Icveral nuts und-rthe ſeal, from is 2{ty to himtelf and 
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le: les, TO * bd profit of his in ell. 


. t he huth introduced e government 
in his m. — 5 5 Fab jen 1 tions, and hath cauled ſuch as 
compiamed: thereot betore his l and council: to be 
lon S900! ile i (| [Ol 10 Q 1 . 

wy + That he Tere reit ol and {1 | rate a propoſal and 
undertaking approved by, bis majeſty, for the preſerva- 
tion oft Nevis and St. Chriftopber's, and reducing the 
French Planta 101 8 0 [115 nialeſty's Obedience, after the 
commithons were drawn for that purpoſe; which was 
the occaſion of Gur great loſtes and damages in thote 
Parts. 

& N. That be held correſpondence; with Cromwell and 
his accomplices, when he was in parts beyond the. feas, 
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That he adviſed and effected the ſale of Dunkirk 
rench king, being part of his majeſty's dominions 
with the ammunition, artillery, and all ſorts of xs 
14 for no greater 'aluc th an the laid amm unition, ar- 
Hores were worth. 
t the ſaid carl did unduly. cauſe his majeſty's 
letters patents, under the great feal of England, to one dr. 
Crowther, to be aitcred, and the enrollment thercof to be 
unduly razed. 

& XIII. That he hath in an arbitrary way examined 
and brought into queſtion divers of his majeſty's ſubjects 
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concerning. their lands, tenements, goods, chattl 's, and 
© ; 1 n } p 2 1 » * 6 1 _ q * * 
properties, Getermpned thereot N cOURCH table, and 
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Upon the foundation of theſe articles, the commons 
the 12th of November, impeached the earl of high tre 
at the bar of the lords houſe „and delircd that he. Mich 
{cnt to the Tower. Bur the lords did not think pro f 
commit him Upon an accutation of treaſon in gen: 
out any particular charge. 

This raiſed a w. arm difhute between 
which ſeveral conferences co wid not aitlay, 
11015 came to this reſolution : That the lords not h W. 
complved with the defire of ha commons, in comin | 
the carl of Clar endon, and ſequeſtering him from parti; 1 
upon the 


05 


the two 
At lait, the 


nou, 
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impeachment from that houſe, was an obirugi f 


ot the publi ie juſtice of the kingdom, and a preced 
evil and dangerous conſequence.” At the ſame time, | the 


appointed a committee 
cate their Proceedings, 

But the carl of Clarendon ſeeing himſelf expoſed to tte 
commons ra and knowing the king and the | 
were againſt him, thought it 
France, and leave 
fd wo th Cc lords Po: 

„I am very unfortunate to find myſelf to ſuffer ws much 
under two very diſadvantagcous reſlections, which: te is 


no degree applicable to me. 
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to draw up a declaration to yi; 
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advifeable to withdraw is. 
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the following apology behind him, ade 
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tneſs of my 5 
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tionablc to what is re 
Integrity FC) . 

% The ſecond, that I have 
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been the ſole marager 
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that all mifearriages ao WiN ought to be 


i 

me and mv councils, 
Concerning my eſtate, vour lordchips will not bcelier: 
that after malice and envy hath been fo. inquiſitive and f 


ſharp-ſighted, I will oller any 280g to your lord{hips, bu: 
what is exactly true; and aflure your lordſhips 
the firſt place, that gone 1 the Kit bounty) 
I have never received nor taken one penny but What waz 
generally underſtood to be the juſt lan ful perquiſites of m. 
office, by the conſtant practice of the beſt times, 
did in my own Judgment conccive to be that of | 
Coventry, and of my lord Ellefmere ; the Pr: aCcticc ot wa 
I conſtantly obſerved, al: hough the oflice in both their t 
was lawfully worth double to what it was to me, and ve 
lieve now is. 

That all the courteſics an 
able to obtain 0 
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favours which J have | 
m the king for other perſons in church or 
ſtate, or in Weſtminſter-hali, have never been worth to me 
tive pounds: bf that your Jordihips may be. confident I 2 
as innocent from corruption as from any difloyal Nee 
which after near thirty years * crown, it 

difficulties and 4 akS 5s, 1d a ect would be object lt 
to me in my as 
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and ſhall make it vert 


your lordfhyps, 
manifeſt, that the ſeveral tons of noncy, and ſome PaTrce.s 
of land, which his Myclly hath bountitully beſtowe! upon 


ne fince his return into England, are worth more than a: 
! Sins amounts unto; ſo far I am from advaneing my 
eſtate by indirect means. And though this bounty of his hath 
very far exceeded my merit, " my FO | 
others have been as fortunare alt in the ſ. 
bad as ſmall pretences to it, at * have no orcit. [23 
envy my condition. 

Concerning the oth; tation of the credit anc: 
of being chiefeſt miniſter „and of c. | 
J had a mind to; I have no more to ſay, than that Þ | 
good fortune to ſerve a maſter of a very great ju4d: 
underſtanding, and be joined with perſons of 
ability and experience, u ithout whoſe advice and concurrence, 
never any thing bath been done. 

* Before his majeſty's 2 into England he was con, 
ſtantly attended by the then marquis of Ormond, the lat 
and Mr 
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lord Culpepper, Hr. e Nicholas, ho were 
equally truſted with mylelf, and without whoſe joint 2 n 

and concurrence, when they were all preſent (as 3 of 
them alu avs were) 1 never gave any court... As oon ©» 


it pleaſed God to bring his majeſty into England, he ct» 
. , 

ſir John Talbot, fir John Shaw, fir Thomas Clifford, fir Stephen F 
the carl's fot, 8 Hyde. Ech ud, FF 
d'Itola, the Spaniſh _ aflador at the court of England, was t! 
the carl's di grace, e Bain: We, aum. ton, I. In 810. 

p A Rapin, by Pe eras appola; zy, has rendered it ver 
trantl. tor has thought tit to intert it, us it is to bas {QIU ui t. 
againtt him, See ſtate trials, tom. il, p. 574 
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RAPIN's 


ed bis privy council, and ſhortly out of them he choſe 
number of honourable perſons of great reputation (who 
or the moſt part are ſtill alive) as a committee for foreign 
tarts, and confideration of ſuch things as in the nature of 
. required; much ſecrecy; and with theſe perſons he 
touchſated to join me: and I am conudent this committee 
derer tranſacted any thing of moment (his majeſty being 
ways preſent) without preſenting the tame firit to the 
council board; and I muſt appeal to them concerning my 
cxriage, and whether we were not all of one mind in matters 
'f importance. 


« For more than two years I never knew any differences 


u the council, or that there were any complaints in the 
dom, which I wholly impute to his majeſty's great 
king, 3 N 


wiſdom, and the entire concurrence of his countellors, with— 
aut the vanity of aſſuming anything to myſelf ; and therefore 
| hope [ ſhall not be ingly charged thing that hath 
fnce fallen out amiſs. But {| From the time Mr, ſecretary 
Nicholas was removed from hi . lace, there were great, alte- 
tions; and whoſoever knew any thing of the court and 
council, know well how dk my credit hath fincc that 
time been diminiſhed, though his majeſty graciouſly vouch- 
afed ſtill to hear my advice in moſt of his aftuirs : nor bath 
there been, from that time to this, above one or two perſons 
brought to the council, or preterred to any conkiyerable of- 
ſce in the court, was have been of my inti1 nate ac uaintance, 
ſuſpected to have iny kindneſs for me; and moſt of them 
molt notoriouſly kw n to have been very lon: 
:d of different judgment and princi; 
and ſtate, and have taken all o. pportunit es to leſten my credit 
wich the King, and with all other perſons, by milrepreſent- 
ing and miſreporting all that I 10 or did, and perſuading 


WITH 1 


z my enemies, 


es from me in church 


men I have done them ſome prejudice wit * lis majeſty «Or 
colt them in ſonie of their pretenſions. I' hough his ma- 
lty's goodneſs and juſtice was fuch that it male little 
mpreſhon upon My. 
© In my humble opinion, the great misfortunes of the 


kingdom have proceeds [LON the war, tou bick 4t- is no- 
| toriouſly known that I was always And may 
without vanity ſay, I did not only foreſee, but declare the 
puſchiefs we ſhould run into, by entering into a war, before 
any alliances made with the 


mor atcriie, 


ip LoUring Princes. An d thar 

"I; : a * 
it may not be imputed to his majeſty's want of care, or the 
negliger ce * his counſellors, that no ſuch alliances were 


entered into, I muſt take the boldnels to lay, his majeſty 
[tt nothing unattempted in order thereunto ; and knowing 
very well, that France reſolved to* begin a wat ng Spain 
15 ſoon as his catholic majeſty ſhould depat rt this world, which 
being much ſooner expected by them, they had in the two 
winters before been at great charges in providing plen 
ul magazines of all proviſions upon the frontiers, that 
they might be ready for the war, his majcſty uſed all 
pothble means to prepare and diſpoſe the Spaniard with that 
apprehenſion, offering his friendfhi b to that degree, as might 
be for the benefit NE ſecurity o f botl h crowns. 

| © But Spain flattering herſelf, that France would not break 
wich them, at leaſt, that they . not give. them any 
| cauſe by adminiſtering matter of jcalouty to them, never 
8 any real approach towards a tricndthip with his 
jeſty, but, both by their embaſſadors here, and to his 
ty" s cmbaſladors at Madrid, always petſiſted, as pre- 
lininaries, upon the giving up of Dunkirk, Tangier, and Ja- 


NaICa, 

Though France had an embeſſedor here, to whom a 
r 8 of a treaty was offered, and the lord Holles, his 
felt) 5 embatlador at Paris, uſed all endeavours to pur— 

the ſaid treaty, vet it was quickly diſ- 


and Profe cute 
{ rag | ” : h * ELD 
Med, that the principal defign of France, was to draw his 
vance their 


jefty into ſuch a nearer allian 11ght ad 

Wivn ; without Which, they had no hd to enter into the 
ety. Prop oſed. 

And this was the fate of affairs when the 
mered into with the Dutch, from which time 


much conſidered the making any alliance with Eng- 


7 


n 41 


War Was 
* 1 
neither 


As I did from my ſoul abhor the entering into this 
Var, 10 J pleſumed never to give any advice or council 
" the way of managing it, but by oppoſing many pro- 
olit ions, which Demed to the late lord treaſurer and 
wal to be unreaſonable; as the payment of the ſeamen 
| tickets, and many other particulars which added to the 
r ence. | 
* My enemies took all occaſions to inv eigh againſt me, 

| 5 l their friendſhip with Rog ers out of the council, 
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much I diſſiked and complained of the Uberty they took to 
themſelves of all councils and councillors, and 
turning all things ſerious and ſacred into ridicule. They 
took all w ays imaginable to render me ungrateful to all forts 
of men (whom I thall be compelled to nume in my 
peru Ming thoſe that miſcarricd in any 4 | 
it was the chancciltor's do: (he I never knew any 
thing. However, they could nat withdraw the King's fa- 
Vour from me, uno nos Kull pie. led to uie muy ſervice wich 
others, nor done but with the je joint 
advice of at leaſt the nor part of thote who were conſulted 
with. And as his mvjcily commanded my lervice in the 

gave the leaſt advice in private, 


C viling 


defence) 
their deſigns, that 


was there cver: 


* 1 . * 
- 415 land 
£ 


late treaties, to I never 
nor wrote one letter to any one 00 rſon in either of thoſe ne- 
gotiattons, but upon the advice of the council, and allo after 
it was rea in.counc:l, or at leaſt, by the king himſelf, and 
ſome others; and if [ preps red any inſtructions or memori— 
als, it was by the King's command, and the requelt of the 
ſ-crctaries who defired ms vas it any wiſh of 
my own, that an\ rr of wa mould me any account 
of the tranſactions, but to the whom 1 was al- 
ways ready to adviſe; nor am [ conſcious to myſelf of ever 
having given advice that hith proved nüfchievous or incon— 
venient 10 15 majeſty ; ana: 1-4 ve been to ar from being 
the lole manager of atlas not, in the whole lat 
year, been above twiee with Bis maj ene in any room 


nor 
ive 
give 


alu li ance . 


1 ne * 
CONCENLECT 


alonc, 


and very leldom in the two or three rs preceding. 

Aud fince the paliament at Oxford, it hath been very 
viſible, that my. credit hath been very little, and that very 
leu thin 85 1 Le been NC thi '£ | LO, wi | + ave been DIO- 
polcd by 10, ut contradte LL 5 CU nomnae, (cauie propoted 
by ie, 

* I moſt humbly b {och your lordſhips to remember the 
office and _ I had for leven ye: 18, 1 ich, in dilcharge 
ot my duty, I \ 0 | ob aud obliruct many mens 
Pretences, and retufeqd to it the leal to hiny pardons and o— 
ther grants, which Would haye been profitable to thoſe who 

TOCUTL q [ Cills (1 1a lian, 5 Ol, LI3YOTI. m ref. | tation 
to his „Hy, were forever Hopt, which naturally. have raiſed 
naubv encuntes 90 Il | | * 11 | | { ncurting, upon 
the enre of the late Fa {| LULCH n h V. 41 ON 1 nad the 
honour to have a long and Vatt triendſh 1140 515 death) in 
TO DTCLICNTING Ieveral exceſles and CxOrbitances, the yearly 


liluc o far excceding the revenues, provoked many perſons 
ower and credit, to do me ail the ill 
And yet 1 may faithfully ſay, that I 
never meddled with any part of the revenue or the admini- 
{tration of it, but when I was defired by the late lord trea- 
{urer to give him my aſfiftince and ATTIC, having had the 
honour formerly to ſerve the crown as chance lor of the ex- 
chequer, which was for the moſt part in his majeſty's preſence 
Nor have I ever bcen in the leaſt dey Tree Concerned, in point 
of profit, in letting any part of his mu} revenue; nor 
have ever treated or debated it, but in his m preſence, 
in which my opinion concurred always wit 1Jor part of 
the 5 who were preſent. 


concerned, Of great 


OINCES thev could. 


% bh 
CITY'S 
Aeity 


N the n 


* All which, upon e Xaminarion, will be made manifeſt 
to your lordthips, how much ſocver my integrity is 


blaſted by the malice of thoſe who, I am confident, do not 
. 7 


believe themſcives. Nor have I in my life, upon all the 
treaties, or otherwiſe, received the value of one ſhilling from 
] 


11 — 1 7 * * 3 * * f % 1 1 f . * . 1 * - * 
all the Kings and princes in the world (excepting the books 
| 
1 


of the Louvre- print ſent me by the chancellor of France, by 
that king's direction) but from my own maſter, to whoſe en- 
tire ſervice | and weltare of my country, no man's 
heart was (ver niore devoted. 

„This being my preſent condition, I do moſt humbly be- 


ſcech mnips to entertain a favourable opinion of me, 
and to bulicve me to be innocent from thoſe foul aſperſions, 
until the contrary ſhall be proved: which I am ture can 
never be by any man worthy to be believed : and fince the 
diſtempers of the times, and the difference between the two 
houtes in the preſent debate; with the power and malice of 
my enemies, who gave out that I ſhould prevail with his 
majeſty to prorogue or diffolve this partment in diſpleaſure, 

and threaten to expoſe me to the rage and fury of the peo- 
ple, may make me to be looked upon as the cauſe which 
obttructs the king's ſervice, and unity and peace of the 

kingdom. 

« ] moſt humb ly beſecch your lordihips, that I may not 
forfeit your lordſhip's favour and protection, by withdraw- 
ing myſelf from ſo powerful a proſecution, in hope that I 
may be able, by fuch withdrawing, hereafter to appear and 
make my defence, when his majclty's Juſtice (to which J 
ſhall always ſubmit) may not be obſtructed, or controlled, 


by 


. % = ' = 
VOULLL ore. 
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by the power and malice of thoſe who have ſworn my de- 
ſtruction,” | 

The lords having received this apology the 3d of De- 
cember, defired a conference with the commons, to com- 
municate it to them. The duke of Buckingham, who was 
to deliver it, ſaid, “ The lords have commanded me to de- 
liver you this ſcandalous and ſeditious paper, ſent from the 
earl of Clarendon : they bid me to preſent it to you, and de- 
ſire you in convenient time to ſend it to them again, for it 
has a ſtyle which they are in love with, and therefore deſire 
co keep it.” 

The reading of this apology threw the commons into a 
flame. Some of the earl's enemies 1 took occaſion to make 
the moſt virulent ſpceches againſt him, and at laſt, the 
houſe voted his apology ſcandalous and malicious, and a 
reproach to the juſtice of the nation, and ordered it to be 
burnt by the common hangman. 

The 12th of December, the lords ſent to the commons a 
bill for the baniſhment of the carl of Clarendon, which met 
with great oppoſition in that houſe. Some of the members 
cven propoſed a bill of atrainder againſt him. At laſt the 
houſe voted, „“ that the king ſhould be prayed to iſſue out 
his proclamation for ſummoning the ſaid earl to appear by a 
day, and to apprehend him in order to his trial, and that the 
lords be ſent to for their concurrence, in this vote.” But the 
lords refuſed their concurrence, becauſe the vote was con- 
trary to their bill.“ 

At laſt, on the 13th of December, the bil! ſent by the 
lords pafled the houſe of commons, and the king willingly 
85 his all-nt, The truth is, it was the king who had 
employed the duke of York, to prevail with the carl of 
Clarcndon to withdraw, whether the carl's friends had at 
] 


© ty 
al 


iſt ſoftened the King, or he was not defirovs of having 
the articles of impeachment diſcufled, which might have 
diſcovered things he had rather conceal. 

Thus was the carl of Clarendon facrificed to the malice 
But they u. 


1 


* 1 * ; * : * 8 1 * : ! : : * ; 
of his enemies. re 1ucn enemies, that it may 


ns * . — * 4 * 1 * 
be ſad, their perſecution did him more honour, than the 
Ci] S. Wi t1 ( ' MON part Were groung! 155 could (19 


him injury. Theſe enemies were, firtt, the king himſelf, 
| lurgot all the ſervices this faithful mi— 
father and himſelf, at a time when his 
aflection and fidelity could not be fuſpected, fince there was 
10 255 * 44 k WORE FOE Pa IT Ton 4 


"I _ 1. ! 
, milter had done his 


no appearance of his being ever rewarded. What is more 
ſtrange, the king came to bare him, merely becauſe he 
ter ved him too well, and. in 2 juſt concern {or his glory, 
0 „ in bis power to prevent his falling into con- 
tempt, engaging in projects which could not but ren- 
der h unfortunate, His other enemies were, the king's 
mfirelics and favourites, perſons. of profligate lives, of no 
religion, or of once contrary to that of the eſtabliſhment, who 


b-Cauſe they thought him too honeſt, or 


beheved him 1ncapable of being gained to aſſiſt their de- 
hons. For it is een-ralty allowed, that not a ſingle article 


OT is cet 
* 
be IVTOVCLL; 


| "yp all 8 
1. the | ret terians 


fation, Cxcept that of the ſale of Dunkirk, could 


had procured the lord Clarendon's 
ruin, there had been nothing ſtrange in it, ſince he was 
For it may be affirmed, that from 
all their misfortunes, ſince the beginning of this 


their protetled enemy, 
hum came 
19h. But the pretbyrerians had then no credit, no ac- 
cels eicher to court or parliament. What is moſt ſurpri— 
nag in the downfall of this miniſter, is che animoſity where- 
with he was purtued by the fame houſe of commons, which 
ne himfelf bad, if 1 may fo ſay, compaſed of men of the 

x! principles, with retpect to religion and go- 
Jane t he found, himſelf miſtaken in his views. For, 
raeſe [ame principles, with regard to the royal power, ſo 


un attached the houſe to the king, that they made no 
rue to ahandan the carl of Clarendon, though head of 
tne party, wago once the king exprefled his diſpleaſure a- 
gant aim. Unis is not the only inſtance of the ableſt 
POL fl their on un, by leemingly the beſt 
CON { 

* Ong 1 „rea vices rendered by the earl of Cla- 
rendon to ( Clurtes II. his excellent hiſtory 


Ot LIE rcbellion and Ew wars: in England, ought to be 
rememocred, Wich was not publiſhed till after his death. 
In this MUTOY are undenta le probs of the author's ſincere 
altoction for Charles I. Nay, very likely, it was writ with 
the ſole deſigu to Juſtif; che conduct of that unfortunate 
prince, and place it in the beſt light it is capable of, It 
any thing can myjure this hiſtory, it is, that the views of 
the author are too undiſguiſed. 


r his * : * - 

I his gives impartial rea- 
123233 8 1 * R . ; ) : 
ders occaſion to think, it was not writ ſo much for the 1n- 


 Particwarly fir John Vaughan, fir Robert Howard. 
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ſtruction of the public in the truth of facts, as to pre. 
poſſeſs them, by various artifices, and numberleſs inſinus. 
tions, in favour of a ſyſtem, which all readers, verſed in the 
hiſtory and government of England, will doubtleſs, not 
admit. Another charge againſt this author, is, the con. 
tempt and animoſity which he every where ſhews againſt 
the preſbyterians and the Scots, even in places where it teen; 
foreign to his purpoſe, But this came from his hear; 
His immoderate paſhon againſt preſbyterianiſm, was this 
great man's foible. He gloried in his hatred of the pre. 
byterians, and perhaps contributed more than any other t, 
that excels of animoſity which ſtill ſubſiſts among the fol. 
lowers of his maxims and principles, 

From a private gentleman, and a lawyer, the ear] ot 
Clarendon roſe to the higheſt degree of fortune, that a man 
of his rank could aſpire to. For, by his merit and his ig. 
violable attachment to Charles I. and Charles II. he u. 
raiſed to the dignity of carl, of lord high chancellor, and 
of prime miniſter of ſtate. But what gives a farther luſtre (, 
his glory, 3s, that from the marriage of his daughter with 
the duke of York, ſprung two princeſſes fucceſlively qucess 
of England. He ſpent the reſt of his days in baniſhment, 
among protcitant preſbyterians, and papiſts, whoſe decline 
enemy he had been, during the time of his favour, but u 
failed not to pay him all the reſpect due to his merit, and the 
dignitics with which he had been honoured in his own 
try. He died at Roan the latter end of December 167.4, aps. 
ſixty- ſeven. ö 

The day after the act for the earl of Clarendon's baniſh. 
ment paſted in the houſe of commons, the king gave his 
aflent to it by commiſſion. Then, he ſent a meſlage to the 
commons, by ſecretary Morrice, to wiſh them to adjourn to 
the 6th of February. In the reign of James I. there was a 
difference between the king and commons, concerning the 
right of adjournment. The commons pretended, that though 
the King had power to diflolve or prorogue a parliament, he 
could not adjourn it, and that adjournment entirely belenged 
to each houie. But the lords refuſing their concurrence, the 
commons were obliged to drop their pretenſion. From tha: 
time James I. and Charles I. always ſuppoſed this right 
undeniable, and yet the point had never been decided tn 
form. It fecms therefore, that Charles II. by defiring 
parliament to adjourn, was willing to ſhew ſome regard t9 
the pretenſions of the commons, or at leaſt to avoid al 
caſion of diſpute with them. But this condeſcenſion lattel 
not long; for it will hereafter appear, that he frequently a. 
journed the parliament by his own authority, without 
diſlike expreſſed by the commons. Now. the difference! 
tween an adjournment and a prorogation conſiſts in this, 172! 
a prorogation ends the ſeſſion, and annuls all affairs Which 
have been propoſed or debated in parliament without being 
finiſhed, fo that they cannot ſerve for ground to the 7-14 
lations of a new ſeſſion, unleſs they are propoſed afreth. but 
an adjournment only ſuſpends them till the parliament u- 
allumbles. For this reaſon, when the commons. have ved 
the king a ſupply, the parliament is ſeldom or never pro- 
rogued, but only adjourned when ſome ſhort receſs is ncc:!- 
ſary, that at their meeting again, they may proceed upon tn 
vote till it be paſſed into an act. | 

3efore the parliament met in October, the king publitnes 
a proclamation, for the rigorous execution of the s, 
againſt thoſe who repaired to hear maſs at the chapcls 
embaſſadors. He ſtill perſiſted in his difficulation with re- 
gard to religion, and in his deſign to periuade his Iubject3, 
that he was a good. proteſtant. It was properly for th 
that theſe proclamations were intended. But the nonper- 
formance of them had a quite contrary effect. For it co, | 
not be thought neceſſary fo frequently to repeat them, Ut? 


43 


* 
+4 


King had been pleated with ſeeing them executed accorults 


* 


to law. 

The ſame month of O ober, the king rode in grea! ſtats 
into the city, and laid the firſt ſtone of the foundation 0 
the Royal Exchange. This building was finiſhed in 2 wry 
ſhort time. 

This year, death, as I have ſaid, took out of the xworid 
Thomas Wriotheſley earl of Southampton, lord treature 
The other leſs remarkable deaths were thoſe df Dr. Mate 
thew Wren biſhop of Ely, (great enemy of the prefoyterian 
who, out of revenge for his ſeverity to them betore the ciel 
wars, kept him priſoner in the Tower from the year 1 
till the reſtoration, when he was reſtored to his bithopri 0 
Ely, where he died, aged eighty-one years) and of the tand“ 
poet Abraham Cowley, little known to ftrangers, but e. 
much, and defervedly, eſteemed by theaKnglith. Ne 

After the removal of the carl of Clarendon, the s 
Echard, tom, III, p. 204, 
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and his miniſters, of whom the ear] of Arlington, and fir 
Orlando Bridgeman were the princtpal, believed it abſo— 
jutely necetlary to give the people ſome ſatisfaction, by de- 
monſtrating the court's attention to the welfare of the nation. 
The king of France, by his invaſion of Flanders, had to 
clearly ſhewn, he did not intend to ſtand to his queen's re- 
nunciation of all the members of the Spaniſh monarchy, that 
he could not poſhbly be miſtaken. Beſides his Power was 
daily increaſing, whereas that of Spain was viſibly decl! ning 

It was therefore the intereſt of Europe in general, 


41 


ind ot 
E agland in particular, to take early and effectual meaſures, 

» ſet bounds to this formidable power, which might pro- 
Juce grcat Changes, if care was not taken 60 ſtop its progtets. 
Nothing was more popular than fuch a defign, à ind nothing 
more capable to re- ingratiate the king with his ſubjccts. So, 
the 1ſt of January 1667-8, a reſolution was taken, to enter 
into a ſtrict union with the ſtates general of the United Pro- 
vinces, to prevent the king of France's entire reduction of 
Flanders, and the reſt of the Spanith page 105 
court likewiſe reſolved, to endcav our to engage king o 
Sweden into the ſame meaſures, and fo form ql rin 9 
capable to intimidate Lewis XIV. and obi. ge him to proceed 
wich more caution. 

To execute this project, ſir William Temple 
to the Hague, with the character ,of envoy cxtr: 
plenipotentiary. I thall not deſcend to the particulars © x the 
neg lation, which are related in the writings of ir William 


Was ordered 
gordin ary and 


Teinple, publiſh: d in a French verſion. I ſhall only ob- 
ſerve, that by the addreſs of the enaVvay, the treatv of alliance 
between the king and the ftaics was concluded in five days, 


25 what 15 more, ſigned by the flates general, w It hout com- 
incat! ng it to the particula Ir pri ovinces, which had never 
2n prackiſed before. Moreover, the count de Dhona, em— 

Tador of Sweden, engaged for his maſter, that he ſhould 

entet into the treaty, if a place was left for him as ap g 

Afterwards, that court figned a like treaty in the name of 

mne king of Sweden with the king of England and the ftates 

general, it being agreed, that this treaty ſhould be ne Ul 

25 part of the former when ratified. Theſe treatics wer 
{nt into England, and rativied by the king, and ſhort hs 
the King of Sweden 8 ratlilication was likewiſe received. 
thus was concluded, in a very little time, a tri ple league, 

the moſt important that had been long ſince made in Europe, 
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8 
and which was to check the power, as well as valt defipns 
ol France, 

For the. underſtanding this treaty, of which I ſhall pre- 
ently give the ſubſtance, it muſt be obſerved, that Lewis 
XIV. after his laſt campaign, during which he had ſeized 
many ſtrong Pla ces of the Spaniſh Netherlands „ had, 
the preſiing 1 inſtances of tne ſtates general, conlented ro a 
treaty with Spain, till the end of March 1668. More- 
over, he had left to the queen regent of Spain, the choi 


| 
of cither yielding to him rhe p laces conque! red by him in the 
laſt campaign, or elſe the duchy of Luxemt Durgh, or, inflead 
of it, Franche Comté, Cambray and Cambreſis, Bo lay, 
Aire, St. Omer, Bergue, Furnes, and Linck, for which he 
pronuſed to ſurrender all the reſt of his conqueſts, 'T heſe 
offers, as it appears, Were founded upon the ſuppoſition, 
that the French queen's renunciation, m the treaty of her 
marriage, was of no force. Though the thing bad been de- 
cide ed 7 Only by the king of France bimfelf, the ſtates general, 
f 7 no poſſibi ility of 2 g him to deſiſt from his pre— 
tennons, had approved of this alternative, and poſitively en— 
gag ed to Join their forces with thoſe of France, to. compel 
dpain to embrace one or other of offers. They could 

therefore recede, after ſuch an engagement. For which 
calon, they retolved to make with England three different 
"Tales, which, however, were to take place, as containing 

ne and the fame treatv. 

I The firſt treaty nd. 
-igland and the ſtates general, 
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1 defenfive alliance between 
againſt all who ſhould attack 
ther ot the parties, With a ſpecit ication of the ſuccours to 


wy autually given, in caſe of Back an attac 'T his alliance 
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©: 
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ve perpetual, 

By the ſecond treaty, the king and the ſtates were obliged 
to uf 2 their joint endeavours to dil pole the King of France 
t 


O make peace in the Netherlands, upon One of the Pro- 
pole conditions, and likewiſe the king of Spain to make 
choice of one of the two betore the end of May. But, in 
Cale of any dilfic ulty from the Spaniard, they engaged to uſe 
teir endeavour rs to induce the ki ing of France to ſtop all far- 

Progreſs of his arms in Flanders, and leave it wholly to 


th . . 5 2 
ea lies, to procure the ends propoled in this league. 


ther 


. Oudenard, Tournay, Douay, Courtrich, Liſle, &c. Kennet, 
3 
This triple alliance a. 


is ſigned IO 23, Temples lett. p. 59. 
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The third treaty contained, 1. That if in 
peace between France and Spain, any dithculties ſhould 
arte Concerning the renunciation, care ſhould be taken to to 
ſettle the articles of peace, as to create no prejudice 
rights ot either. But it one de only 


procuring 
CP» 


to the 
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951 though they did not pretend to hinder 
1 


the kin 18 Ol Fra 2 trom alliſting 1 th they would how- 
cyer prevent, as 55 as lay in their power, 85 is afiſting that 
nation by making war in the Narbe rlands, 3. But, in caſe 
the King of France rejectipg the ni in 
the ſecond treatv, ſhould make farther P98 cls in Flanders, 
then the allies od id join with Spain, and make war upon 
the King of France, ti the y ſhout. | en him to comply 
with the terms of the Pyrenean treaty. 4. That all thete 
articles ſhould be ratified within tour weeks. 

This treaty which, as I ſaid, was ſigned by the king of 
Sweden as a P rincipa , and was called che trip le league, re- 
ceived the applauſes of all Europe, except France. Indecd, 
the tendency of it was not oply to ſave the Netherlands, 
purſuant to the true intereſts of England and the ſtates ge- 
neral, but alſo to prevent a fatal war, which mult have 
thrown all Europe into a flame. It is perhaps the only. tet 
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QILC appear, that, Probl: hne had vo « ther intention than 


, | 0 
to dazzle the public and amuſe the world, by a proc erding 
lo much to his honour. But in ill ſupporting what he had 
. . , 0 1 

10 happily . he maniteſtly ſhewed, that he erred not 
through Ignorance, or want of Knowing the inte reſts of his 
kingdom, and thole of all Europe, 

Shortly alter, tir William Temple concluded a treaty ct 
commerce with the ates general, and about the tame 
tine the treaty. of peace between Spain and Portugal was 
happily finiſhed, under the guaranty of the King of Eng- 
land. 

While theſc affairs were tranſacting, the parliament met 
the 1oth of February. The king, in his ipcech- to both 


houſes, informed them, that he had mede a league defen- 
five with the ſtates of the United Province 
an efficacious mediation of peace berwern France and 8 
into which the King of Sweden 


j i 3 3 
had, 5 1115 emball. Gor, 
b id 
„ 88 to enter as à principal. 


He added, that the poſture 

his neignbours, and the conſequen e of the ne alliance, 
obliging jim to ſet qut a fleet ro lea, he ſhould want a ſpeedy 
ſupply ; that beſides, it was neceflary to bund fome large 
ſhips, and fortify the ports, He concluded with defiring 
them to think ſerioufly of ſome courſe, to beget a better 
union and compoſure in the minds of his ſubjects in marters 
ct religion. 

The commons joyfully received the news of the triple 
alliance ; but before they procceded to tac confideration of 
the king's [pecch, they reſolved to inquire. into the miſma— 
Nagements curing the late war. They appointed w that 
purpoſe a committee, which diſcovered many nn{demeanours 
in the conduct of ſeveral perſons, ** as in the affair of Berg: 
en in Norway; in the plundering the Eaſt Indi ia ſhip S W hal 
the Dutch pally d by; in the not ſetting out a ſuflicient flect 
laſt year; in the emen of thoſe that were out, to that 
they became uſcleſs; in the want of proviſton and ammu— 
nition in the flect, and in the forts 5 in payment of the fea- 
men by tickets ; in the 


vant of it ntelligence and dividing THE 
fleets in the ſecond „car * the war; in the buſine ſs of Ch: 
ham, &c.“ The commons accuſed Erounkard, that, after 
the firlt battle, he had carricd falſe orders from the duke of 
York, while that prince was repoſing himſelf, which had 
prevented the entire deſtruction of the enemy fleet, and ex- 
pelling bim the houſe ordered him to be impeached. As to 
to the affair of Chatham, they accuſed commatiioner Pett for 
having neglected his duty. Sir William Penn was ag cufed 
of having ctubeZzzlc d great quantities of rich goods taken in 
a Dutch prize ©. 


The king was doubly concerned to es an end to theſe: 


TLEIE! Tr Q = a Oh 2 1 
CX os , lince molt of the mi riages reflected upon 
him, though only {orc particular othcers were directly ac-— 
culcd, and beſides, the commons waſted the time, which, 


according to him, would have been better 5 in con- 
ſidering the ſupplies he had demanded. Me therefore prefled 
the commons, by. three ſeveral meſſages, to | haſten the 
money bill, telling them in his laſt me flage, that he intended 
to prorogue the partiaznent the 4th of May. But, being 


P a ES 
t Whereby the king was defrauded of above a hundred and fitte cn thou 


ſaud pounds, Echard, tom. III. p. 223. 
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informed the houſe was not pleaſed with his meſſage, becauſe 
a prorogation would have defeated all their proceedings 
againſt delinquents, he let them know, the 24th of April, 
that he intended only an adjournment for three months ; and 
withal defired, that the money bill might be ready againſt 
the 4th of May. 

zeſides the ſupply, the houſe of commons was employed 
in another affair, with which they were deeply affected. 
They began to diſcover the king's ſecret intentions, and be- 
lieved, that under colour of cafing the preſbyterians, his 
deſign was to obtain a general indulgence for all the non- con- 
formiſts, including the papiſts under that general denomina- 
tion. An inſinuation in his ſpeech confirmed this ſuſpicion. 
Wherefore, to ſtop the progreſs of a deſign ſo contrary to 
their principles, with regard both to popery and preſbyteria- 
niſm, they preſented an addreſs to the king, to pray him 
© That he would iffuc out his proclamation for enforcing 
the laws againſt conventicles ; and that care might be 
taken for the preſervation of the peace againſt all unlaw- 
ful allemblies of papiſts and non-conformilts.” — The king, 
according to his uſual cuſtom, failed not to publith a procla- 
mation, declaring, ** That upon information, that divers per- 
jons abuſing the clemency uſed to the diflenters (even 
whilſt it was under conlideration to find out a way for the 
better union of his proteſtant ſubjects) had of late openly 
held unlawful aſſemblies and conventicles, he would by 
no means permit ſuch notorious contempts of himſelf and 
his laws to go unpuntſhed, &c.” He ſuppoſed, the par- 
liament was upon this union, becauſe he had recommended 
it to them. But the commons were far from thinking of 
this affair, unleſs by this union the king meant an entire 
conformity with the church ot England, which was not his 
intention, 

At the fame time a great diſpute arole between the two 
houſes, occaſioned by Mr. Skinner, a merchant of London, 
who believing to hawe juſt cauſe of complainr againſt the 


Eaſt India company, brought the matter by petition into the 
: 1 *% 3 N. " 3 . pl  # 1 * $ 5 # ” * s 4 
houſe of lords originally. The lords, after an examination, 
- - o : - 4 + | ; +9 . ' « SEL : , 17 i, * — 
relicyed [111M m nee THNOUISHU bend Colts. n the Other 


hand, the company having petitioned the commons, Skin— 


ner was taken into cuſtody, for applying originally to the 
lords, in a common plca, which was not agrecable to the 


law. The petition preſented to the commons by the Laſt 
India company was voted ſcandalous by the lords, and ſeve- 
rale onferences between the two houſes, were not capable 
difference. A fal. the commons voted, 
„ That whoever ſhould be aiding or affifting in putting in 


execution the order or ſentence of the houſe of lords, in 


the cate of Thomas Skinner againſt the Eaſt India company, 
ſhould be deemed a betrayer of the rights and liberties of 
the commons of England, and an infringer of the privileges 


23 


Z 


Oz TaNc.nOoUule. 
The ſame day this vote paſſed in the houſe of commons, 
being the 8th of May, the king came to the houſe of peers, 
and paſting the bill for raifing three hundred and ten thou- 
land pounds by an impoſition on wines and other liquors, 
and tome other acts, he adjourned the parhament to the 
11th of Auguſt. He adjourned it again a ſecond time to the 
the ift of March, and at laſt prorogued it to the 19th of 
October, 1009. 
I have already mentioned the affairs between France and 
Spain, and the- alternative offered by the French king. The 
marquis of Caſtel Rodrigo, or rather the court of Spain, not 
being in haſte to make a choice, Lewis XIV. in February 
invaded Fraache Comte *, and in leſs than a fortnight ſub- 
dued the whole province. This conqueſt however did not 
make him rite in his demands, but he was ſtill willing to 
ſtand to the oller of the two conditions he had propoſed. 
zut the court of Spain delayed, as much as poſſible, to de- 
clare upon the offered alternative, defigning to engage Eng- 
land and the ſtates in a war againſt France. Mean while, 
as the treaty of the triple league was directly contrary to the 
deſign of Spain (the three allies having only engaged to take 
up arms in caſe the King of France refuſed to ſtand to his 
propolal) it was not poſhble for the court of Spain to ac- 
compliſh their ends. At laſt, after many tergiverſations, 
the marquis of Caſtel Rodrigo declared, he accepted the 
firſt condition, by which France was to keep what had 


u — the beginning of May, the queen miſcarried a ſecond time. Idem, 
226. 
95 Which then belonged to the king of Spain. Echard, tom. III. p. 226. 
From this time, England had the beſt opportunity of holding the ballance 
of Europe, which if it had immoveably obſerved, and with reaſonable vi- 
gour, it might have ſaved ſpending thofe millions of treaſure, and oceans 
of blood, that have ſince happened. Echard— Whatever the Spantth loſt by 
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been conquered the laſt campaign. This choice prey, 
ſurpriſed the ſtates, who had relied on the Spaniards Accen. 


ting rather the ſecond condition, which appeared leſs 40. 


vantageous to them. But the policy of the Spaniſh court u 
to throw England and the ſtates into an unavoidable neceſſir 
of making war againſt France, if ſhe ſhould offer to pug, 
her conqueſts in the Netherlands. 

This choice being made, the peace was no longer difficy;: 
The town of Aix la Chapelle was agreed on for the place (; 
treaty, and the plenipotentiaries of France and Spain, 4 
England, Sweden, and the ſtates, repairing thither, the tient 
was concluded and ſigned the 2d of May, after a fortnight 
negotiation, The treaty contained in ſubſtance, That 
king of France ſhould keep poſſeſſion of Charleroy, Bing 
Aeth, Douay, Fort-de-la Scarpe, Tournay, Oudenarde. 
Liſle, Armentieres, Courtray, Berghes, Furncs, with 3 
their dependencies. The king of France, on his fide, 5. 
ſtored Franche Comte to the crown of Spain. The alle 
ſtates were guarantees of this peace, and all other princes au 
ſtates were allowed to be ſo if they pleaſed X. 

Though the treaty of Aix la Chapelle had conſiderahly ig. 
creaſed the power of France, the ſtates general of the Uni. 
ted Provinces believed it a great advantage, to have ſtopped 
the progreſs of the French arms. They aſcribed to them— 
elves the whole glory, though, indeed, the triple leayy 
would never have been thought of by them, had it 99. 
becn firſt propoſed by the king of England. To immocs 
lize their glory, they ſtruck a medal, on one fide of which 
was fcen Holland leaning againſt a trophy, and on the te- 
verſe, an inſcription to this cffec&t : “ That they had ſccured 
the laws; reformed religion; aſſiſted, defended, and te- 
conciled kings; reſtored freedom to the ocean; procured 
by their arms a glorious peace, and eſtabliſhed the tran— 
quillity of all Europe.” On the other hand, Joſuah Ven. 
Beuninghen, who had been employed in negotiating the 
peace, ſtruck a medal, and compared himſclt to Joſh 
ſtopping the courſe of the fun. As the king of France had 
taken the fun tor his device, the meaning of the medal cou! 
not be miſtaken. But the ſtates immediately ſuppreſled i. 
As for the firſt, and ſome others, which diſcovered too gros 
preſumption, they were not broke till two years alter, 
They had afterwards cauſe to repent of this inſult offered to 
Lewis XIV. 

When I ſaid, that Charles, in all appearance, propose 
the triple league only to amuſe the public, and appealc in 
ſome mealure the diſcontents of the people, which began to 
appear, I founded my conjecture, firſt, upon fir William 
Temple's ſuſpicion, that the king would not long continue in 
this reſolution. This ſuſpicion appears in ſeveral of hi 
letters. But as they were writ to the carl of Arlington, 
ſecretary of ſtate, he contented himſelf with infinuating his 
belief, without daring to ſpeak too openly. Secondly, it has 
been ſeen in a letter of the king of France to d'Eſtrades, 
how little Charles concerned himſelf for the preſervation ot 
the Netherlands, ſince, believing, that Lewis directed h! 
views that way, he offered to let him make that conqucl 
unmoleſted, without reſerving: an inch of land to bimſch, 
provided Lewis would abandon the ſtates general. Thirch, 
the ſale of Dunkirk to France ſhewed, that Lewis's con- 
queſts in Flanders would give but little jealouſy to Charic 
In the fourth place, at the very time that all Europe ws 
diſſolved in joy for the concluſion of the triple league, 
Thomas Clifford, the king's favourite, ſaid openly, ——- 
„ Well, for all this noiſe, we muſt yet have another wi 
with the Dutch before it be long.” Fifthly, France her- 
ſelf did not diſcover much uncaſineſs at this triple allian%* 
She not only inſiſted upon all her pretenſions, but even M. 
de Lionne, ſecretary of ſtate, writing to d'Eſtrades on de. 
caſion of the triple alliance, has theſe words, It the 
Dutch enter into alliances contrary to the intereſts ot 
majeſty, we ſhall not be ſo much troubled at it as tue 
imagined : I know what I ſay, and upon what found, 
tion I ſpeak it.” If to this be added, king Charles! 
ſtrange conduct afterwards, in making a league with Fran 
againſt Holland, it cannot but be ſuſpected, that there "= 
at that time a ſecret correſpondence between France 4d 
England. Sixthly, events are commonly the beſt interp'e” 
ters of men's actions. And it will preſently appcar, _ 


the French ravages, the Engliſh gained a very great private benefit by it * 
one Brewer, ſaid to be of Engliſh parents, with about fifty Walloohs, * 
wrought and dyed fine woollen cloths, thereupon came into England, len 
them the Engliſh were in a few years inſtructed do make and * es . 
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cloths, cheaper by forty per cent, than they could before. 
II. p. 161. 
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Charles made but little account of his engagements, entered 
xo by the triple alliance; but it is not yet time to ſpeak 
of theſe matters, 

After the removal of the carl of Clarcndon, the face of 
the Engliſh court was entirely changed. The king, more 
it cale by the abſence of a troubleſome miniſter, whoſe 
rery preſence was a reproof to his conduct, gave himſelt up 
uso his pleaſures, without any reſerve or diſcretion, The duke 
of Buckingham, who had no religion, and gloricd in his 
of Wlccbaucherics, and Wilmot, carl of Rocheſter, the greateſt 


ear sit, and the moſt ſatirical and licentious poct of his age, 
ur cecte his principal favourites!, With theſe two men, and 
th bis miſtreties, the king ſpent almoſt his whole time, and it 
nch. Las with difficulty that his miniſters could find an opportu- 
rd. er to ſpeak to him of his affairs. Pleaſures and debauches 
ere the ſole entertainments of the court, and vice appeared 
„te- Wthere barefaced. In a word, England had never ſeen a more 
ed aiſorderly court, and, unhappily, their example had but too 
; 4n4 nuch influence upon the, reit of the people. The king was 

prodigal to exceis, Beſides his ſtanding revenues, which, as 
y in. Nie have ſeen, amounted to twelve hundred thouſand pounds 
Uri. ecling, he had conſumed the eighteen hundred thouſand 


pounds given him the laſt year by the parliament, in uſes 
for which that money was not intended. This year, he 


ue ad afxed a ſupply of his parliament, pictending 1 neceſſity 
- 4: Who build ſome new ſhips of war, and to put a great fleer 10 
10:12 , in maintenance of his engagements by the triple alliance. 
vhich Ihe parliament had granted him three hundred and ten 
e re- Whbouſand pounds, but the act not paſting till two days after 
curcd Mie figuing of the treaty of Aix la Chapelle, not a fingle 
d re- Nip was built, and the neceſſity of putting a fleet to fea, 
curcd MFanithed at once. Notwithſtanding this, he was always in 
tran ant, and his revenues perpetually anticipated. 

Van But a ſtill greater misfortune to England was, that only 
g the Wſapilts, or men of no religion, had any credit at court. 
| ofhy The duke of Buckingham, the. earl of Rocheſter, and the 
e had ig's wiltceſtes, were not perſons who gave themſelves any 
cou! ouble to flop the progreſs of popery. The carl of Ar- 
led Jngton, fectctary of ſtate, was, like the king, a diſguiſed, 
gr. d Clifford, a declared papiſt. The duke of York was 


alter. t only a catholic, but allo very zcalous for his religion, 


red being conſidered as preſumptive heir to the crown, great 

urt was made to him, and with the more application, as 
opok $revepues being large, and his management trugal, he had 
cafe 1 herewithal to gain courtiers. It may be judged, that his 
gan 10 i | bad {uffered hum not to advance proteſtants to places of 
Eilliam ult, when he could introduce perſons of his religion. He 
nue in ſo powerful a party at court, and 10 many Creatures 
of his out the King's perſon, that he was in a manner abſolute 


dere, and directed the refolutions of the council. Laſtly, 
the King had any religion, he was molt inclined to popery. 
e tound, befides, a confiderable advantage in careſſing the 


ington, 
ing his 
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trades, its, whom he eſtcemed his firm friends, whereas he 
tion of ald not help dreading the zeal of the proteſtants, in caſe 
ted! ay ſhould diſcover he had abjured their religion. 

onque| Alter this view of the ſtate of the Engliſh court, it is eaſy 
himſclt, aa concerve, that thoſe who had moſt credit and acceſs to the 


*hirdly, g, could hardly intend the benefit of the kingdom, Every 


's con- ot his moſt intimate councillors would have been glad to 
*harlcs. the king abſolute, that he might have at command the 
pe wa ee riches of England to lavith upon them. The king 
gue, {i {It was fo uneaſy to be continually forced to deviſe freth 
——— gcc to demand money of his parliament, that he could 
1er war We wiſhed to be delivered from that trouble, and to have 
ice het -e liberty to take what he wanted without aſking. But on 
lliance. other hand, he thought himſelf obliged to proceed cir- 
en M. PH pectly, the example of his father not permitting him to 
on oc in the ſame courſe, before he had taken greater pre- 
It teens. This was the reaſon, that for ſome years the 

of h h projects were exccuted gradually, and with great diſh- 
as the) on, notwithſtanding the warm temper of the duke of 


founCar 


Lacs 
hartes“ 


A, and the eagerneſs of the papiſts. For it may be af— 
aß that the king alone oppoſed their carcer, whether out 


France bar or prudence. 

re we tummer, the king diverted himſelf with making ſe— 

ice and * Progretles into the country, to view the ports and the 

terpre- ). He ſent a {quadron into the Mediterranean, command- 

ir, h ir Thomas Allen, who forced the Algerines to a peace 
4 adrantageous to England. 

w it; for "Ming more of any importance paſſed during the reſt of 

005, % 

, and | John Wilmot earl of Rocheſter, was then but twelve years old, an age 

Lon Was to partake of the king's debaucheries. 

8 ih ür Samuel Moreland as envoy. 


| bo died wink: WET J : 
died within two years, and with him was extinct the antient and 
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this year, except ſome embaſſies, which the ſequel requires 
ſhould be mentioned. Sir William Godolphin was ſent to 
the court of Spain; Mr. Ralph Montague was firtt envoy, 
and ſoon after embatlador to France; the carl of Carliile 
went embaſſkador to Stockholm *, and fir William Temple 
embaſlador extraordinary to the ſtates general, On the other 
hand, monſicur Colbert was ſent from France to refide as 
embaſlador at the Engliſh court. 

There were alſo tome changes at court: amone others, 
ſir Thomas Clifford was made treafurer of the hovthold, 
the duke of Monmouth, the king's natural fon, was made 
captain of his life-guard of horſe; ſir John Trevor, lately 
returned from France, where he had been envoy, was fworn 
one of his majeſty's principal ſecretaries of ſtate, on the re- 
ſignation of fir William Morrice, to whoin was given tet 
thouſand pounds ſterling, 

This year died Algernoon Percy, carl of Notthumber- 
land, who was ſucceeded by his ſona; the famous poers 
Davenant, and Denham; and the great ſoldier fir William 
Waller, fo often mentioned in the hiſtory of the civil wars, 
He had been impriſoned by the independent parliament, and 
confined till the King's rettoration, when he was delivered, 
being coniidered on account of his ſufferings as a fort ot 
royaliſt. 7 


been ſent envoy from Sweden to the court of France, calling 
at the Hague in his return, ſaid to fir William Temple e, 
that a miniſter at the French court had aflured him, that the 
triple alliince would not ſubſiſt, and that the Ifngel; 
had already changed their meaſures. The tame \ 


Titi Cult 
r. Pulſen- 
; LO 
monſicur Colbert the French embaflador in London, whercin 
that embailator, ſpeaking of the Englith court, has theſe 
words: —““ ] have at laſt made them ſenſible of rhe 
extent of his majeſty's libcrality,”” So, it is fcarce to be 
doubted, that Colbert's embaſty to London was deſigned to 
gain or corrupt the Englith court, and that he ſuccecded. It 
is the time only that is queſtioned, ſince the thing 

peared manifeſtly in the ſequel. 

The latter end of March, Coſmo de Medici prince of 
Tulcany arrived in England, where he was received with all 
the reſpect due to his birth and particular merit. As his 
deſign was only to fee England alter he had vitited Spain and 
France, he was ſhewn, by order of the king, whatever was 
curious, and particularly the two univerfitics. 

Shortly after his departure, prince Gearve of Denmark 
came allo to pay the king a viſit, but made no long ſtay the: 
in England. 

The gth of July the large and magnificent theatre at Ox- 
ford, built at the expence ot Dr. Sheldon archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, was opened. He was chancellor of the univerſity, 
and ſhortly after reſigned that honour to the duke of Or- 
mond. The duke was ſtill lord lieutenant of Ireland, but 
ſoon after was removed, and ſucceeded by the lord Roberts, 
who was not of the duke's principles. 

In all appearance, the king had now formed a fort of 
ſcheme with regard to religion. 'This was to incorporate 
the preſbyterians with the church of England, and procure a 
toleration for all the other non-conformiits. He might have 
in this a double view. Firſt, to gain the preſbyterians, who 
were very numerous in the kingdom, and perhaps make ue 
of them, thus united with the church of England, to check 
the fury of the epiſcopalians, who were not lefs enemies to 
the papiſts than to the preſbyterians. If the king had not 
been a papiſt, which was then little known, it would be dit— 
ficult to underſtand this policy, fince, ſuppoſing him a zea— 
lous member of the church of England, what occaſion had 
he to guard againſt her? But being a catholic, the advan- 
tages of theſe precautions are very viſible, His ſecond view, 
univerſally allowed, and afterwards manifeſtly ditcovered, 
was, by procuring an indulgence for all non-conformiſts with- 
out diſtinction, to procure alſo the ſame favour for the pa- 
piſts. In purſuance of this ſcheme, the King and his nu— 
niſters affected to expreſs great kindneſs for the prefbyterians, 
and this kindneſs encouraged them to appear more openly, 
and hold their aſſemblies with leſs caution and ſecrecy. In 
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famous family of the Percy's. bo . 
b He ſaid fo to Mr. de Wit, who told ſir William Temple of it, See Tem- 
le's let. p, 179. 
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ſhort, fir Orlando Bridgeman lord keeper, whether privy to 
the king $ ſecret intentions, or led by motives of mildneſs and 
humanity, acquainting two of the moſt eminent preſby terian 
miniſterse, that he defired a conference with them; they 
waited on him accordingly, and he freely told them, he de- 
ſigned to make them ſome propo! als for a comprehenſion for 
the preſbyterians, and a tole ration for the independents and 
the reſt. Upon this occaſion, theſe two preſbyterian miniſ- 
ters had ſeveral conferences with two epiſcopal doctors , 

one of whom was chaplain to the lord keeper. When it is 
conſidered, that in the Savoy conference, at the beginning of 
this reign, the two parties could not agree in any one point, 
and that in the preſent conference an agreement was imme— 
diately made, it can hardly be doubted, that the two epilco- 
pal divines came fully prepared to facilitate the accommoda— 
tion. However this be, they agreed among them concern— 
ing reordination, whien was the point the y moſt differed 


abour, That al} preſbyterian minitters who had been al- 
rcady ordained, id be admitted into the miniſtry of the 
church of England with this form of words, Take thou 


legal authority to preac h the word of God, and adminiſter 
the holy facraments, in any congreg, ation of Er gland, where 
thou ſhalt be lawfully appointed thereunto,” This was not 
properly a new ordination, but only a power to exerciſe their 
ininiſtry in the church of | ngland. It was alſo agreed, that 
ceremonics ſhould be t leſt indifferent, ſo that they mi ght be 
uled or not, according as cvery one ſhould think it: and 
that the liturgy ſhould be altered: that tnole 
comprehenacd ſhould be indulged: 
government, the names of the 
ef the congregations ſhould be 
grecably to this ſcheme, the lord chief 5aſtice 
Hale e to draw up a bill againft the enſuing par- 
hiament, and the lord Keeper promiſed to ſupport f. 
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I: is caſy to perceive, this projce 
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power. 't, however 
the king's defigns, was however directly con- 
e principles of the Dar: lament, who were averſe t 10 
all condeſcenſion. Accordi ngly it C dame to not 

Mean ume, whether the ſecret of what paſſed in the con- 
ferences was not well kept, or the non-conformiſts, encou- 
raged by the court, aſſumed too much liberty, the archbi- 
ſhop of Canterbury reſolved to uſe his utmoſt endeavours to 
break their 2 For that purpoſe he writ to all his 
iuffragan biſhops a circular letter, requiring them to take a 
very ere ar account of them in their dioceſes. When he 
was provided with the neceflary informations, he went to the 
king, and obtained from him a proclamation to enforce the 
laws againſt conventicles, and particularly the act for re- 
training non-conformiſts from inhabiting in corporations. 
This procl“ mation was executed like thoſe againſt the papiſts. 
For, about two months after, the king cauſed the non- con- 
ſormiſt miniſters to be told, that he inclined to favour them, 
and if they would addreſs him for his clemency and the li- 
berty they enjoyed under him, it would be accepted. Where- 
upon ſuch an add Ire Is Mas prepared, and preſent ed to the 
king at the car! Arlington's lodgings, who received it 
graciouſly, and i a tavourable anfwer*. - 

The e according to the prorogation, met the 
ioth of Ottober. The King in a ſhort ſpeech demanded 
money for the diſcharge of his debts, and briefly propoſed 
the union oi the two Ningdon ns of England and Scotland. 
Then the lord KCCper enla reed Upon thelc poi: ats. But the 
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ration proceed 4 uon other af lairs. 1 'he 2 55 accounts 
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8, pra; ing him to continue the ſame care to [up- 
is them tor the future. 
. not contented wit 


to enquire into the behaviour of the non-conformiſts. 
Committee reported, 


CON Ventic * e 


h this, they appointed a committee 
This 
That there were divers conv enticles 
and other leditio us meetings near the parliament, where great 
numbers of diſaflected pe erſons frequently met, w hich was 
not only an afiront to the government, but allo of imminent 
danger to both houſes, and the peace of the kingdom.“ It 
ſcema. the houſe was afſhai ned to ſhew fo much reſentment 
againſt the preibyterians, ſolely on the account of religion, 
and therelore rock great care to intereſt the ſtate, in order to 


Dr. Martin, and Mr. Baxter. 
Dr. WI ilkins, and Dr. Burton 
L His antwer ' Was, That 
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create a belief, that the preſbyterians were guilty of {+ 
For they were always included under the general d 
tion of non - conformiſts, ſo that it was believed the * 
be reſponſible for the conduct”of the other ſects, with wh 
however they had no communication. Upon the re: 
the committee, the houſe declared, that they would N 
adhere to the king in the maintenance of the eſtabliſhed + 
vernment of the church and ſtate, againſt all enemic 
ſocver. When it is confidered, that the fate had 
enjoyed a more pertetct tranquillity than at preſent, it 
hardly be queſtioned, that this declaration of the con 
vas owing to the forementioned project, which, dou! 
was come to their knowledge, and of which they were; 
ſolved to prevent the execution, by directly declari:: 
much they were againſt it. | 

At laſt the commons voted the king a ſupply of for ln, 
dred thouſand pounds, But, before they 46 © ugh of 7 
means to raiſe this ſum, they revived the debate concert 
Skinner and the Eaſt India company, and came to ſever! 
ſolutions, which the lords looked upon as ſo many vi: late 
of their privileges in point of judicature. The dig 
between the two houſes daily increaſing, the king 
would be very difficult to reconcile them, and that 
mons would not proceed upon the money bill till th: 
was adjuſted and as he had no room to expect an u 
he prorogued the parliament the 11th ol 1; 
14th of February following. 

The parliament of Scotland met the fame dav bd, l 
England. © But before I ſpeak of the tram ſactio th 
lament, it will not be improper, briefly to thery 1); 
ter of the duke of Lauderd ale, the King's high < comm 
This lord made ſo great a figure in this reign, both i 
land and Scotland, that his character muſt not be t. 
forcign to our hiſtory, 

oo Maitland, carl (afterwards duke) of T5: 
was, during the troubles in Scotland, a rigid pref! 
zealous covenanter, and a diſtinguiſhed evemy « 
authority, But he turned to 
Hamilion invaded an 
Charles From that LING, n 
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between the Scots, he 
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r, and confined in! 
During his imprik * 
religion on his mind. But: 
Lag It A him into his favour and Come 
ſo entirely wore them out, that ſcarce any trace of them wi 
left. Whetl ne Knew the ſecret ſentiments of the! 
and duke of. York, with regard to religion and the g 
ment, or only ſuſpected them, he imagined, the | beſt way | 
preſerve his favour, was to enter into all the king's {upp 
Views, and endeavour to render him abſolute in both! 
doms. Upon the king's rettoration, it was debarcd in col 
cil, whether epiſcopacy ſhould be reſtored in Scotland. I. 
eat] of Lauderdale ftrenuouſly oppoſed it, for an extravr 
reaſon, namely, That if the king pleaſed the 
would be ſure of them in order to the executing 
ſign he might afterwards be engaged in.“ Pais“ 
though it was not followed, | 
rivetted the duke 
epiſcopacy having, 
ardent againſt the preibyterians, 
perſecutor, I thall 
bim hereafter, 
Characicr. 
It was through his me 
ment, 
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been executed, 
doubtleſs have occaſion to ty 
but this iuthces to give lome idea 0 
ans and intrigues that the 5 
held this year in Scotland, paticd an: | 

the kiog' s ſupremacy higher than ever. Ihe lame ps 
ment approved the raiſing of the militia, and it was chat 
that it thould be kept up, and be ready to march into a 
the king's donunions, tor any cauſe in which 
authority, power, or greatnels, thould be conc: | 
that orders ſhould be tranfautted to them from foe con 
without any mention of orders from the kirk. It was! 
firſt known, what could be the int: 

ed to take the militia out cf the 
into the power of the council. But 
ceived, that this was 

king ſhould have occ 
mou! d not be necell: ary TO 
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the council, upon a ſecret intimation, might do it without 
order; and then, if the deſign ſhould miſcarry, it ſhould he 
on the council, whom the king might diſywn, and ſo none 
about him be liable for it. This thews, that projects were 
then forming to render the king ablolute in England. 

This year, the king's mother died in France, the 1oth of 
Augult, in the i1xtieth year of her age. The famous duke 
of Albemarle died likewiſe the 3d of January, and was fſuc- 
ceeded in his eltate and honour by Chriſtopher his only ſon, 
To thele deaths may be added that of the famous Prynne, 
the indefatigable author ot more than two hundred treatiles, 
moſt of them of little eſteem 5, | 

[1669-70] The parliament meeting the 14th of February, 
the king told the two houſes, “ That when they laſt met, 
he aſked them a ſupply, and now atked it again with great 
inſtance : the uncaſinels and ftraitnets of his affairs could 
not continue without very ill effects to the whole kingdom. 
He let them know, that having fully informed himſelf of the 
expences of the laſt war, he could aſſure them, that no part 
of the monies they had given him, had been diverted to other 
uſes, But on the contrary, a very great ſum had been raiſed 
out of his ſtanding revenue and credit, and a very great debt 
contracted, and all for the war, Laſtly, he recommended 
to them, not to ſuffer any occalion of difference between them- 
ſelyes to be revived.” 

The lord keeper then made a ſpcech, which I think ne- 
cellary to inſert at length, to thew the King's confidence 
in this parliament, which had already granted him ſuch 
large ſums. 


My lords, and you knights, citizens, and burgeſles of the 
houſe of commons, 

« AT your laſt meeting, his majeſty did acquaint you 
with the great occaſions he had for a tupply, and that he had 
forborn to aſk it ſooner, more in conſideration of giving 
ſome time for the eaſe of the people, after the burden of 
the war, than that the condition of his affairs could ſo long 
have wanted: and his majeſty hath commanded me now to 
{ak more fully and plainly upon this ſubject. His majeſty 
bath not only by his miniſters, but in his own royal perion, 
examined the accompts, touching the expences of the laſt 
war, and had thought hiuiſelf concerned to let you know, 
that all the ſupplics which you gave him for the war, have 
been by him applied to the war, and no part of them to 
any other uſes : nay, ſo far from it, that if the preparations 
towards the war ſhall be taken to be for the uſe of the war, 
as they muſt be, a great part of his own revenue, to many 
hundred thouſands of pounds, hath been employed allo, 
and ſwallowed up in the charge of the war, and what did 
neceſſarily relate to it. To which may be added the great 
debts contracted by his majeſty in the war, and the great 
charges in the repairs of the hulls of his ſhips, and putting 
his navy into ſuch a condition as it was before. Belides, 
his majeſty thinks it ought to be conſidered, that when the 
charges of the war were at the bigheſt, the incvitable effects 
0! it, and thoſe other calamities, which it pleated God at 
tan time to bring upon us, did make fo great a diminution 
vl lis revenues, that, beſides all other accidents and diſad— 
Vantages, the loſs that he ſuſtained in three branches of his 
Yenue, in his cuſtoms, exciſe, and hearth-moncy, by rea- 
on of the war, the plague, and the fire, did amount to 


| Thus you 


le leſs than to fix hundred thouſand pounds. 
ec, that though your ſupplies have been great, yet the 
charges occaſioned by the war, and the calamitics which ac- 
companicd it, have been greater: and that the debt which is 
left upon his majeſty, and which he coinplains of, hath been 
contracted by the war, and not by the diverſion of the mo— 
mes defigned for it. 

* His majeſty hath commanded me to ſay one thing more 
o you upon this ſubject, That he did nor enter into the war 
won any private inclination or appetite of his own. The 
uſt ſtep he made towards it, did ariſe from your advice, 
«nd the promiſes of your affiſtance : but if the charges and 
icidents of the war have ourgone all your ſupplics, and 
«it him under the burden of this debt, he thinks, that as 
well the juſtice to your promiſe, as the duty and loyalty you 
bare always ſhewed him, will oblige you to relieve kim from 
©: and the rather, when you ſhall ſcriouſly confider, how 
Weaty this burden muſt be to him, and what ill conſequen— 
es the continuance under it muſt draw upon all his affairs; 
il Which particular you, and every perſon YOU repreſent in 
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19 it be remembered of him, that he was a conliderahle inſtrument 
de reſtoration, was received into tavour, had the records of the Towel 
united to him, which he put into good order, and died a member ot the 
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this nation, will be concerned, as well as himſelf. His ma— 
jeſty doth therefore command me in his name, to deſire you 
once more, and to conjure you, by that conttant duty and 
loyalty which you have always expreſſed to him, and by all 
the concernment you have for the ſupport of the honour 
and ſafety of his government, to provide ſuch a ſupply for 
h1m at this time, as may bear proportion to the pretting oc- 
caſions that he hath, and to the ſtate of his affairs at home 
and abroad; and fo ſpeedily and fo effectually, as may anſwer 
the ends for which he hath dchred it. Bis majelly hath 
further commanded me, to put you in mind of what was 
at your laſt meeting propoſed to you concerning an union 
between the two Kingoins, and to let you know, that the 
parliament of Scotland, bath fince declared to his majeſty, 
That ſuch commiſſoners as his majeſty ſhall name, fall 
be authorized on their part, to treat with commiſſioners for 
this kingdom upon the grounds and conditions of the union. 
His majeſty therefore thought fit now again to recom- 
mend it to you, to take that matter effectually into your 
conſideration.“ 

It would have been cruel not to be moved with the King's 
wants, after having fo glorioufly maintained a war againſt 
Holland, for which the parliament had granted him but five 
millions five hundred and fifty thoutand pounds fterling, fince 
the peace, Wherclore the commons, as an eſtectual mark 
of their affection for the king, and of their reliance on the 
truth of the keeper's ſpeech,  voced the king a lupply capable 
to deliver him from his heavy burden. For this purpoſe they 
prepared two bills, one © to lay a duty upon all wines and 
Vinegar imported into the kingdom, from the '24th of 
June, 1670, to the 24th of June, 1678; the other“ 
the advancing the ſale of his majeſty's tee farm rents, and 
other rents.” The firit is computed ar five hundred and 
ſixty thouſand pounds ſterling ; the other, is believed to 
have raiſed more than double that. ſum, fo that he could 
depend upon ſeventeen hundred thouſand pounds. Thus 
the king received for this glorious war with Holland, ſeven 
millions ſeven hundred and fixty thouſand pounds. flerling, 
which' amounts to cighty two millions five hundred and ſixty 
thouſand Dutch florias. And yet, theic are Enolith writers 
who feem to triumph, that this war colt the flates forty 
millions. 

The difference between the two houſes being revived this 
ſeſuon, the King, fearing the conſequences, ſummoned both 
houſes to Whitchall, and propoſed to them an expedient to 
end it; namely, by razing all entries and reco;ds, votes and 
reſolutions concerning Skinner's affair, which was agrced to, 
and fo the diſpute was at end. 

This agreement produced an addreſs, preſented jointly to 
the King by both houſes the 11th of March, to pray him to 
give order for the ſuppreſſion of conventicles in and ncar 
London and Weſtminſter, and to put the laws in execution 
againſt popiſh recuſants. The king anfwered, that effectual 
courſe thould be taken in both cates. 

[ 1670. } The 11th of April, the king came to the houſe of 
peers and paſſed twelve bills, among which were the two 
money bills, and a third for the ſuppreſſion of feditious con— 
venticles. The ſubſtance of this act was, that, “ If any 
perſon upwards of ſixteen, ſhould be preſent at any affer.bly, 
conventicle, or meeting, under colour or pretence of any 
exerciſe of religion, in any other manner, than according 
to the liturgy and practice of the church of England, where 
there were tive pertons, or more, beſides thoſe of the houſe— 
hotd; in ſuch cafes the offenders were to pay five ſhillings 
for the firſt offence, and ten for the tecond. And the 
preachers and teachers in, any ſuch mectings, were to fort-1t 
twenty pounds ſor the firſt, and fort) tor the ſecond offence. 
And laſtly, thote who ſuffored any 1uch conventicles in their 
houſes, barns, yards, &c. were likewiie to forteit twenty 
pounds k.“ Nloſt of the Engliſh hiſtorians, attached to the 
church of England, endeavour to excule the ſeverity of this 
act, by ſaying, it was made more upon political, than upon 
religious accounts. But this is always by means of the general 
nane of non-conformiſts, under which the preſbyterians were 
compriſed, though, fince the King's reſtoration, they had 
never been concerned in any inſurrection, or ill deſign againſt 
the government. 

After paſſing theſe acts, the king adjourned the parliament 
to the 24th ot October, 

It ſeems, that hitherto the king had reaſon to be pleaſed 
with a parliament, which, beſides a ftanding revenue ot: 


„ This act was ſeverely executed in London, and put things in ſuch diſor- 
der, that many of the trading men begun to talk OL TENOVINg with their 
liocks over to Holland, But the king put a ſtop to turther leveritics, Bur- 
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twelve hundred thouſand pounds ſterling, had granted him 
ſolely for the war with Holland, above ſeven millions and a 
half, without reckoning ſo many other extraordinary ſums 

iven him before the war. This parliament, ſuppoſing the 
Foe a zealous member of the proteſtant church of England, 
defired but two things, which, upon that ſuppoſition he 
might readily grant. The one was, to come into their views 
and meaſures for the deſtruction of the preſbyterians; the 
other to diſable the papiſts from giving any jealouſy to the 
proteſtants. On the other hand, the parliament might juſtly 
{uppoſe, that after having carried the royal prerogative fo 
high, the king had rcaſon to be pleaſed, and would endeavour 
to preſerve a happy union with a parliament ſo devoted to 
him. It is certain, if the king had entirely complied with 
the parliament in theſe two articles, and confined his prero- 
gative within the extenſive bounds which the parliament 
ſcemed to preſcribe to it, he might have ſpent his days with 
more happineſs, tranquillity, and plenty, than any of his 
predecefiors. But the parliament's ſuppoſition being falſe, 
it is not ſurprifing, that the king would not enter into their 
views. Inftead ot being zealous for the proteſtant religion, 
his intention was to overturn it, Inſtead of deſtroying the 
preſbyterians, his deſign was to grant them an indulgence, 
in order to have a pretence to procure the ſame for the papiſts. 
Inſtead of being content with the power aſcribed him by 
the parliament, he thought it unworthy a king to found the 
extent of his authority upon acts of parliament only. Be- 
ſides, it was a pain to him to be forced to demand money, 
and to uſe for that pur; ole Prercnces notoriouſly talſe, though 
the parliament ſecmed to be ſatisfied with them. It would 
have been more agreeable to him to ſay, “ It is my will and 
plcaſure,” than to be obliged to uſe humble intreatics to 
the commons. This his favourites were continually repre- 
ſenting to him, and to this the example of what he had him- 
ſelf ſeen practiſed in neighbouring ſtates ſtrongly prompted 
him. He was therefore impatient. to free himſelf from this 
yoke of the parliament, and the more, as by augmenting 
his power, he ſhould be better able to countenance the pa- 
piſts, and introduce their religion, which was his own as 
well as his brather's. But if father Otleans the jeſuit is to 
be credited, theſe were not the motives which induced the 
king to take other refolutions. “ It was ſolely the indig- 
nation of his miniſters to ſee a republican ſpirit creeping into 
the parliament, and engaging them in ſo many proceedings 
againſt the royal authority. Among other things, the triple 
alliance into which the republican cabal had forced the king, 
contrary to his inclination, appeared to the miniſters an 
audacious uſurpation upon the royal prerogative, the con- 
ſequences of which were to be prevented. Full of theſe re- 
tentments, they perſuaded the king to render himſelf abſo— 
Jute, in purſuance of the rights of his crown, and the laws 
of the kingdom, to confine the parhament within the bounds 
prefcribed by immiemorial cuſtom, and not to ſufler a mixture 
of a republic with a monarchy, introduced by violence and 
encroachmeats, for fear this mixture ſhould in time pro- 
duce a monſtrous anarchy, and expoſe England to a hor- 
rible confuſion, like that from whence the was fo lately 
delivered.“ 

I ſhall make no remark on the liitle foundation this 
writer had to aſcribe a republican ſpirit to this parliament, 
nor on the king's being forced into the triple alliance by 
the pretended republican cabal, nor laitly on the maxims 
he eſtabliſhes with reſpect to the conſtitution of the Englith 
goverament ;* becauſe every unbiaſſed reader is, I ſuppole, 
able to fee clearly the weakneſs of this reaſoning. But, 
tince father Orleans fays himſelf that he was informed by 


James II. of the particulars of his own and his brother's 
reign, I belicve this hiſtorian's word may be taken, that at 


the time I am ſpeaking of, Charles had reſolved to render 
himſelf abſolute, This is a truth which muſt always be re- 
membered, it we defire to underſtand all the events of this reign. 

This reſolution being taken, the king eaſily ſaw, that the 
execution of it required an artful and cautious conduct, and 
ſuch ſecret and imperceptible methods, as would not too 
Plainly diſcover his intentions. For he could not ſuppoſe, 


In the whole courſe of his miniſtry, he ſeemed to have made it a 
maxim, That the king ought to ſhew no favour to popery, but that all his 
attairs would be ſpoiled, it ever he turned that way; which made the papiſts 
become his mortal enemies. 

* Burnet fays farther ot him, That he had the art of turning perſons and 
things into ridicule beyond. any man of his age; he poſſeſled the king when 
abroad with very ill principles, both as to religion and morality, and with a 
very mean opinion of his father king Charles I. whoſe ſtrictneſs was with 
him a frequent ſubject of raillery, p. 82. | 


! Burnet fays of him, That as to religion he was a deiſt at beſt: he had 


@ woudertul faculty in Jpeaking to @ popular aſſembly, aud a particular ta» was at laſt ſo low, that he died in good time tor his family, and pit, 
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that becauſe he defired to be abſolute, the people of Eng. 
land would immediately give up their liberties and pri. 
vileges. It was therefore neceſſary, to lead them to it in. 
ſenſibly and by degrees, and to that end he wanted a ſectet 
council compoſed of few perſons, in whom he might entire! 
confide, and whoſe intereſt it was to accompliſh this defigg. 
The ordinary council conſiſting of twenty-one perſons, as 
not proper to conduct the affair; for, beſides that ſome 
counſellors had a right to their places, as for inſtance the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, it was very difficult to engage o 
many perſons of the firſt rank in ſuch a plot. To effect 
therefore the undertaking with the more caution, the kin 
eſtabliſhed a cabinet council of five perſons only, namely, 

Clifford, ; 

Arlington, 

Buckingham, 

A ſhley, 

Lauderdale. 
As the initial letters of theſe five names eompoſe the wo-4 
CABAL, this ſecret council was from thente called the 
cabal. But before I proceed to the reſolutions taken by this 
council, it will be neceflary to give a brief character of the 
members, 

Sir Thomas Clifford, according to father Orleans, one 
wanted a ſtage, where ſound reaſon and virtue were more 
frequent than at this time in England, to appcar ſuncrior to 
the others. He was à declared and known papiſt, ſo tha 
he took no pains to diſguiſe his religion. It was 
after the triple alliance was concluded, ſaid, ** notwithſtand. 
ing all this noiſe, we muſt yet have another war with Hal. 
land.” As the event juſtified his prediction, very probably, 
the ſcheme I have juſt mentioned, was then formed, and he 
in the ſecret, i 

Henry Bennet, earl of Arlington, ſecretary of ſtate, paſſed 
for a man of the leaſt genius of the five, but this was well 
ſupplied by his great experience, and knowledge in foreign 
affairs. It is pretended, that being one of the King's retinue 
in his journey to Fontarabia in the year 1659, he was the 
principal inſtrument to induce him to change his relip 
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However that be, he was truly a catholic, though, with 
the king, he outwardly profeſſed the proteſtant religion. 
This is now univerſally agreed. 

George Villiers duke of Buckingham, the King's favou- 
rite, had a very lively wit. He migl. gave made a gre: 
miniſter of ſtate, had not his ſtrong pafſion for pleaſures, 
and all forts of debaucheries, diverted him from buſineſs. 
But nothing could tempt him to quit a diſſolute life, to which 
he had been uſed from his youth. He gloried in having v0 
religion, and was reckoned an atheiſt. Such a favourite was 
no great honour to the king ©, 

Sir Anthony Aſhley Cooper, created two years after car! 
of Shaftſbury, was one of the greateſt geniufes England had 
produced for many years. This is the teſtimony equally 
giren him by his friends and enemies. Father Orleans gives 
the following character of him, “ He was the moſt capable 
of the five to manage any important undertaking, and was the 
ſoul of this I am now ſpeaking of. He had a vaſt genius, 
was penetrating, bold, and equally ſteady, both on therigh! 
and the wrong fide; a conſtant friend, but an implacablc 
enemy, and the more dangerous, as being void of all religion 
and conſcience, it was the eafier for him to plot, becaule hs 
was .not deterred by the number or enormity of any crimes, 
when he judged them neceſſary to preſerve himſelf, or d&: 
ſtroy thoſe who had incurred his hatred.” I ſhall oblerve 
here, that this character of the carl of Shaftſbury is not 
founded upon what he had done before his admiſſion in 
the cabinet council, but upon what he did afterwards. Fes, 
leaving the king's party for that of the people and parliamet 
the royaliſts aſcribe to his intrigues alone, all the trouble 
which afterwards happened. Mr. Locke ſpeaks other 
of him. It is true, he ſays nothing advantageous of ©: 
in reſpect of religion. But however this be, in allo 
the character given by father Orleans, it is caſy to © 
what ſort of men the king thought he wanted for the exe 
tion of his defign!. : 


* 
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lent to make others truſt to his judgment. He had the art of goes“ 
parties, and make himſelf head of them. He was good at oppoitls 
running things down, but had not the like force in building up. the none 
general knowledge of the lighter parts of learning, but underitood little a 
the bottom, He pretended Oliver Cromwell offered to make him ge © 
was. indeed of great uſe to him, in withſtanding the enhuſialns 
time, His ſtrength lay in the knowledge of Epgland, and of age 
ſiderable men in it. He knew the fize of their underſtandings 6 
tempers, and how to apply himſelf dexterouſly to them. He often © to, 
ſides, and gloried in doing it at the propereſt ſeaton. But his ch 
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The duke of Lauderdale was the moſt proper of the five 
to ſerve the king in this affair, To deſcribe a lord, who 
had ſo great a ſhare in the affairs of England and Scotland 
in this reign, I ſhall inſert here, the characters given of him 
py father Orleans, Mr. Echard, and Dr. Burnet biſhop of 
$4li{bury. 

The firſt contents himſelf with ſaying, that the duke of 
Lauderdale, ſecretary of {ſtate in Scotland, was a very ſubtle 
man, and a refined politician. 

Mr. Echard ſays of the duke, “ The cnlarging of the 
king's power and grandeur in Scotland, was much owing 
to the management of the preſent commiſſioner Lauderdale, 
who had formerly been as much for depreſhing, as he was 
now for exalting the prerogative, From the time of his 
commiſſion, the Scots are ſaid to calculite the date of all the 
enſuing inconveniences in this, and the tollowing reign. For 
having there undertaken to make the King's power abfolute, 
and arbitrary, he ſtrained the royal prerogative to all kinds 
of exceſſes; and attumed to himſelf a fort of a lawleſs admi- 
niftration of affairs, the exerciſe of which was luppolcd to be 
granted to him, upon the large promiſes he had made: and 
more apprehending other mens othcious interfering than dif- 
truſting his own abilities, he, in time, took care to make 
himſelf his majeſty's ſole informer, as well as his fole ſecretary, 
and by that ineans, not only upon pretence of the king's 
prerogative, thc ailiirs of Scotland were diſpoſed of in the 
court of England, without any notice taken of the King's 
council in Scotland; but {ſtrict obſervation was alſo made 
of all Scotchmen that came ro the English court; and to 
attempt an addreſs, and acccts to his majeſty, otherwiſe 
than by Lauderdale's mediation, was to hazard his perpetual 
feſentuent. By theſe ways he gradually made himſelf the 
almoſt only figniicant perſon of the whole Scotith nation; 
and in Scotland itſelf, procured to himiclt that fovereign 
authority, as to name the privy. counſellors, to place and 
remove the lords of the ſeſſion, and exchequer, to grant 
gifts and penſions, to levy and diſband forces, to appoint 
general officers, and to tranſact all matters of importance.” 

This ſhews to a demonſtration, how much the king was 
delighted with the abſolute power exerciſed in his name in 
Scotland, and, conſequently, that he would have been glad 
to enjoy the like power in England, 

If I ſhould tranicribe all that is ſaid of duke Lauderdale, 
by Dr. Burnet, I ſhould, I fear, be too tedious, and there— 
tore 1 ſhall content mylelt with ſelecting a pallige, where 
he 1s beſt deſcribed. «© The carl of Lauderdale, made 
a very ill appearance: he was very big: his tongue was too 
big tor his mouth, which made him bedew all tha! he talked 
o: and his whole manner was rough and boiftcrous, and 
very unfit for a court. He was very learned, not only in 
Litin, in which he was a maſter, but in Greck and Hebrew, 
He had read a great deal of divinity, and almolt all the hiſ— 
lorians ancient and modern; ſo that he bad great materials. 


He had with theſe an extraordinary memory, and a copious, 
' b unpolithed exprethon. He was a nin, as the duke of 
e ö Buckingham called him to me, of a blundering underftand- 
s, g. He was haughty beyond expreſſion, abject to thoſe he 
ht | Jaw he muit ſtoop to, but imperious to all others, He had 
We | © Vioience of paſtion, that carried him often to fits like hiad— 
on neh, in which he had no temper. It he took a thing wrong, 
hc as a Vain thing to fludy to convince him: that would 
es, | rather provoke him to ſwear he would never be of another 
le. md: he was to be let alone: and perhaps he would have for— 
ve Soc What he had ſaid, and come about of his own accord. 


e Fas the coldeſt friend, and the violenteſt enemy I ever 
ew: I felt it too much, not to know it. He at firſt ſeemed 
I deſpiſe wealth; but he delivered himſelf up atterwards to 
Da; and ſenluality: and; by that means, he ran into a 
Acxpence, and ſtuck at nothing that was neceſſary to ſup— 
erte. In his long impriſonment he had great impreſſions 
„ deligion on his mind: but he wore theic out fo entirely, 
w ICarce any trace of them was left. His great experience 
i affairs, his ready compliance with every thing that he 
: wought would pleaſe the king, and his bold offering at the 
n deſperate counſels, gained him ſuch an intereſt in the 
: KD. | at no attempt againſt bim, nor complaint of him, 
1 ſhake it, till a decay of ſtrength and under ſtand- 
3 him to let go his hold. He was in his principles 
: W e popery, and arbitrary government: and yet by 
train of paſſions and intereſts, he made way for the 


er; and had almoſt eſtabliſhed the latter. And whereas 
q de, by a ſmooth deportment, made the firſt beginnings of 
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dd ound a way to bring them into a favourable diſpoſition, namely, 
dag among them a hundred thouſand piſtoles, which were int to 
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tyranny leſs diſcernable and unacceptable, he, by the fury of 
his behaviour, heightened the ſeverity of his miniſtry, 
which was liker the cruelty of an inquifition, than the le- 
gality of juſtice, With all this he was a preſbyterian, and 
retained his averſion to king Charlcs I. and his party, to his 
death,” 2 

It to theſe five members of the cabal, are joined, as in 
reaſon they ought, the King and the duke of York, it will 
be found that all the {even were for an abſolute and arbitrary 
government; and that, with regard to religion, four were 
papiſts, namely, the King, the duke, Arlington and Clifford; 
and three without any religion, or at leaſt they conſidered it 
only as an engine of ſtate, theſe were Buckingham, Aſhley, 
and Lauderdale, 

It would be difficult to know the tranſactions of the cabal, 
if father Orleans inſtructed by king James II. had not told 
us that a war with Holland was there reſolved, in order to 
furnith the King with a pretence to keep on foot both land 
and fea forces. For it is manifeſt, that ſuch a deſign could 
be accompliſhed, but by force or tear, The pretence for this 
war was to be taken from the diſpute about the flag, which 
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might cafily be renewed, and from the general complaints of 
the Englith merchants concerning their commerce, of which 
great ule had been made for undertaking the former war. 
But, adds father Orleans, the true reaton of making this 
war upon Holland, was the tecret correfpondence between 
the republicans of England and the Datch, who were in— 
cellantly exciting them to rebellion, and to ſhake off rhe 
yoke of monarchy, being ever ready to ſupport thoſe that 
ſhould attack it.“ This ſcems to contradict what the ſame 
author advances a few lines before, namcly, that the true 
ground of the war was to furniſh the king with a pretenc® for 
raifing an army. There is however no contradiction : for it 
mult be confudercd, that the d. ſign of the king and thr. cabal 
concerned two points, Which went hand in hand, and forarcd 
properly but ene Jetign.; namely, to introduce an arbitrary 
government, and to «xtirpate the protcttant religion. As 
it could not b expect a, that the Engl would timely gie 
up their reltg ion and 


berty without any refiftance, it was 
natural ro bein With « 
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them to tjuccour England. "Choſe therefore who arc called 
by tather Orleans the republicans of England, were the 
pertons, who, it was [uppoled, would oppoſe the king's 
defigns, as well cpilcopalians as preſhyterians, and the rc- 
publicans properly fo called, It is therefore clear, that the 
true reaſon of making war upon the flates, was as much to 
put it out of their power to affitt the Unglith, as to have a 
pretence for railing forces, and that this was but one and the 
lame reaton. 

Some time before, Mr. Colbert de Creifly, the French 
cmbatiador at London, having founded the king and his 
miniſters, concerning a ftrict alliance with his im (ter, found 
them very favourably diſpoſed m, eſpecinlly when he bad told 
them, that the deſign of the alitance was to huwble the 
pride of the ftates general. Indeed nothing could 
promote their intention, than the concurrence of France 
to deſtroy the hated and formidable power of the Dutch 
who were alone capable of atiiling the Englith, Some 
pretend, that the king then figned a ſecret. treaty with 
France; but if ſo, this treaty, in all appearance, was only 
in gcneral terms, which required more particular articles. 
However this be, the King of France to finith this affur 
ſo . happily begun, came to Dunkirk on pretence of viewing 
the Riſbank which was then raifing ; od bringing with him 
the ducheſs of Orleans h's fiſter-in-law, ſhe took occaſion 
from the neighbourhood of England to deſire leave to viſit 
her brother, which was readily granted, ſince every thing 
was already concerted. She was met by the king at Dover, 
where ſhe arrived the 15th of May, and flayed above a 
fortnight amidſt continual pleatures and diverſions. But theſe 
diverftions hindered her not from exccuting the commil- 
ſion ſhe was charged with, which was, as it is pretended, 
to make a propolal to her brother in the name of his moſt 
chriſtian majeſty, of inſuring him an abſolute authority 
over his parliament, and reſtoring the catholic religion 
in his three Kingdoms, as ſoon as the flates thould be 
{ſufficiently humbled. Though the conferences between the 
King and his fiſter were managed with preat ſecrecy, the 
events with which they were tollowed, clearly diſcovered 
that this was the ſubject of them; and abbot Primi and 
father Orleans poſitively ſay it, except what concerns re— 


bim for that purpoſe, by his maſter the king of France, Sce Life of De 
Witt, tom. II. p. 344. 
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ligion, which popiſh authors and ſome others ſcruple to own, 
for fear of juſtifying the ſuſpicions afterwards entertained by 
the parliament, and the meaſures they would have taken to 
preſerve religion from utter deſtruction b. a 

An accident which happened ſhortly after, ſeemed likety 
to break the good underſtanding between the courts of 
France and England. The 19th of June, the duchefs of 
Orlcans in perfect health, called, according to cuſtom, for 
a glaſs of ſuccory water at four in the afternoon. She 
had no ſooner drank it, but ſhe found herſelf ill, and her pain 
increaſing, ſhe died about two in the morning. She was 
univerſally believed to be poiſoned, but the author of her 
death is not ſo unanimouſly agreed on, though the duke of 
Orleans her huſband was by many ſecretly accuſed ®. The 
firſt account of her death was brought to the king by fir 
Thomas Armſtrong, who told him plainly, what the French 
thought of this ſudden death, adding, that though he was 
in the chamber of the deceaſed at fix the ſame morning, the 
ſtench of the corps was io ſtrong, that he could hardly bear 
the room. The king could not help falling into tears, 
and expreſſing himlelt very pallionately againlt the duke ot 
Orleans, ſay ing, He was a—! but, prithee, Tom, do 
not ſpeak of it.” Preſently after, arrived the marquis of 
Bellefonds with the news, and to pay the compliment ot 
condolence from the Frevch king. He gave an account of 
the ducheſs's death, in the moſt proper manner to remove 
all ſuſpicion. 

The king was ſoon comforted for the loſs of his ſiſter, and 
not thinking that this death, uncommon as it was, ought to 
break, or even retard, the meaſures taken with the court of 
France, he ſent the duke of Buckingham to Paris, to con- 
clude and ſign the Dover agreement. The pretence uſed by 
the duke ot Buckingham for his journey, was his d-efire to 
fee France, and learn the language. 

In September, Lewis XIV. made an irruption into Lor- 
rain by his general marſhal de Crequi. The duke, who had 
not expected to be attacked, was obliged to fly, and leave 
his duchy a prey to the marſhal, who took poſſeſſion in the 
name of his maſter. In vain did the duke hope tor the inter- 
ceſſion of Charles to the king of France, in return for the 
money lent and given him in his exile, and tor the offer to 
ſerve him with all his forces. His envoy was anſwered, 
That the king was ſorry for what had happened, and that 
the preſent violence, like the miſchiefs of a ſudden inunda— 
tion, mult be endured at this time.“ 

The parliament being to meet the 24th of October, the 
king, a few days before, publiſhed a proclamation, com- 
manding all officers and ſoldiers ſerving in any of the ar- 
mies of the late uſurped powers, not having a conſtant 
habitation, to depart out of the cities of London and Weſt— 
minſter, and not to return again or come within twenty 
miles, till after the 1oth day of December next; and in 

the mean time to carry no ſword, piſtol, or any other 
arms. This was to ſhcw the houſes his care of their pre- 
tervation. 

The paritament aſſfembling, the king after a ſhort ſpeech 
to both houſes, referred all to the lord keeper, - Probably, 
he durſt not with his. own mouth declare things ſo oppoſite 
to his deſigns, and which tended only to inſnare the parlia- 
men. He choſe rather to have this done by the keeper, who 
not being privy to the ſecrets of the cabal, might ſpeak with 
more affurance, as being perſuaded of what he ſaid. He re- 
preſented therctore in his ſpeech That France and 
ihe ſtates general are powerfully arming by ſea and land; 
are butldiug mew fhips, and filling their magazines with all 
jofts ot waclike proviſions. Tha, fince the beginning of the 

it Dutch war, France has ſo increaſed the number of her 
21Þs, that her ſtrength by ſea is thrice as much as it was be- 
ore; and ünce the end of it, Holland has been very diligent 


RE The on he's of Orleans brought over with her, and left in England, 
WAume Lone de Queronalle, as a miſtreſs for the king ; probably, with 
Yongn to retam and attach him to the intereſt of France. She was aticrwards 
* 2 1 Neg : * a, a N a 

ercated duchets of Portimouth, and is ſaid to be ſtill alive; Sec Echard 
tom. III. p. 2: 2 


© he duke, her huſband, heard ſuch things of her behaviour, that it 
was frad, he ordered a great doſe of tublimate to be given her in a plats of 
Iuccory water, of which ſhe died a few hours after in great torments : and 
* hen the was opened, her ſtomach was all ulcerated. Burnet p. 301. 

„This ſpecch was thought fit to be iupprefied, nor is it in the 3oarnals of 
the houte of commons.  Kchard, tom. III. D. 260. 

+ Upon real and perſonal ettates. Idem. p. 250. 

I He arrived the 2yth of October, 1669, and took his leave the i :th of 
February following, Kennet, p. 393, 30 : 

* And allo to try what offices the king would 
ment to the ſtadtholderfliip. Burner, p. 273. 
82 Under pretence that it was only with intention of his infor 
zeity better in the ſeveral points that concerned the | 
his Nation there. Lemplc's letters, p. 241, 
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alſo in augmenting her fleets. - That in ſuch a juncture cg. 
mon prudence requires, that his majeſty ſhouid make forme 
ſuitable preparations : that he has therefore given order, fo 
the fitting out fifty fail of the greateſt ſhips againtt the {prip, 
beſides thoſe which arc to be tor the ſecurity of the merch yy; 
in the Mediterrancan, as forclecing, if he ſhould not have 
a conſiderable fleet, temptation might be given to thete wh, 
ſeem not now to intend it, to give us an attront, it not to 4 
us miſchief. Jo which may be added, that his majeſty, 55 
the leagues he hath made for the good of his Kingaome, 
is obliged to have a certain number ot forces in caſe of in. 
fraction thereot ; as allo for the afſiſtance of forme of h 
neighbours, in cate of invaſion. And his majelty would eb. 
in a very i condition to perform his part of the leagues, it 
(while the clouds were gathering ſo thick about us) he ſhould, 
in hopes that the wind would diſperſe them, ont to pro. 
vide againit the ftorm.” He then told them, “ that bi; 
majeſty had made ſeveral leagues, as the triple 2 

other with the ſtates general ; another with t 
Savoy; another with the king of Spain; not to mentigy 
the leagues formerly made with Sweden and Portugal, nor 
thoſe treaties now depending between his majeſty and France, 
or between ham and the ſtates general touching commerce; 
wherein his majeſty will have a fingular regard to the honoy: 
of this nation, and allo to the trade of it, which never was 
greater than now it is.“ He added, “ that his majeſty 
tinds by his accounts from the vear 1660 to the late war 
the ordinary charge of 
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of the fleet communibus annals, came ti 
about five hundred thouſand pounds a year. If that parti. 
in no degree 
ſuffice to take off the debts due upon intereſt, much leſs vive 
him a fund for letting out this fleet, which by common elti- 
mation cannot colt leis than eight hundred thouſand pounds,” 


cular alone takes up 10 much, the revenue will 


i, 
Fe then intimated to them, ** that his majeſty intended to 
put an end to this meeting before Chriſtmas, and theretore 
prayed them to take his majeſty's affairs into their ſpecdy and 
attcctionate conhtideration !.“ 

The houſe of commons, charmed with all theſe preat 
alliances made for the hononr and advantage of the nation, 
prepared immediately three bills, one to raiſe eight hundred 
thoutand pounds by way of ſubſidies &; another to lay an 
additional excile upon beer, ale, and other liquors for fix 
years; a third tor laying impoſitions upon proceedings 2 
law for nine years. Thete three bills were to produce to 
the king two millions five hundred thouſand pounds ſter— 
ling. But, before any bill was finiſhed, the King adjourned 
the parliament to the latter end of January. 

% * * 14 

The prince of Orange came to London about the lol 
of the year 1669, to pay a viſit to the king his unc. 
The principal motive of his journey, was to demand 0: 
the king the re-payment of money lent him by the prince 
his father in the time of his exile 5. He was gracioul 
eceived, and after a ſtay of about three months, returns 
into Holland. 

Before his arrival, fir William Temple was recalled fron 
his embafly in Holland *. He was not a proper inftrument! 
be employed in the defigns of the cabal. Befides, the cov 
was dilpoicd to a lpecdly rupture with the Datch *. 

The parliament meeting towards the latter end of I 
nuary alter a thort reccls, the commons began Wailn, ua 
parins a bill which made it death for any man “ maticiow 
to ditable or dilmember another, to put out an eye, 106 
oft a noſe or lip, & *.“ This was owing to an attempt us 
ſir John Coventry, a member of the commons, in the Its. 

0 0 . TY _——— 1 « : 3 2 0 
in Which his note was flit. This fact was, by the king's 1 
commuirted to the duke of Monmouth his natural ton, ances 
duke had employed ſome other perſons, who, after the vw 
retired to his houle J. ; 

The 14th of February, the king ſent a meſſage do ® 

own » 0 . - rad ond? 

v This year died Henry Jenkins, who deſerves to be remembefed 0 
count of his extreme age. He was a poor fiſherman of York{hue, 9” 
1501, and living in the reigns of eight kings and queens ol Eagi nd, 2 
this year, aged 169 years, exceeding the famous Thomas Patt, © 
1635, tull teventeen years, 3 

This was atterwards called Coventry's act, from the name 017-5 I 
that was the occaſion of it. ; Chart 

The perſons that committed this fact were, lir Thomas Sandy, 7 
Obrian, eig. Simon Parry, and Miles Reeves, who all fled trom aus 
tutes, 22 Car. 2. c. 1, Phe reafon of his uſage, it icems was tn: 
an oppoſer of the money bills, and when pafled, moved the laying * ©. 
the play houſcs, which were become neits of proſtitution, This . 6 
by the court: it was ſaid, the players were the king's fer vants, and *1, 
of his pleaſure. Coventry atked, whether did the King's pleature 90 
the men or women players? This was cartiedith great indiguats! 1 
It was ſnid, this was the firſt time the king was perſonally retlect-* 
it was patied over, more of the fame kind would follow. V hereup. 4 
turementioned perſons were ſent to watch for fir John, and leave, , 
upon him. He defended hintelf fo well, that he got more ce”, 
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houſe of commons, to haſten the money bills. But the 
houſe thought proper, before theſe bills were preſented to the 
king, to addreſs him concerning the growth of popery, for 
which the*concurrence of the lords was obtained. As this 
addreſs may ſerve to il}uftrate the hiſtory of this reign, it is 
not unneceſſary to infect it entire. 


May 1t pleaſe your moſt excellent majeſty; 


« WE your majcſty's moſt humble and loyal ſubjects, the 

lords and commons in this preſent parliament, being 
ſenſible of your majeſty's conſtancy to the proteſtant 
religion, both at home and abroad, hold ourſelves 
bound in contcience and duty, to reprelent to your 
majeſty the cauſes of the dangerous growth of popery 
in your majeſty's donunions, the ill contequence where— 
of we heartily deſiic may be prevented. And therefore 
what we humbly conceive to be ſome preient remedies 
for the ſaid growing evils, we have here unto added in 
our moſt humble petitions, 


Cauſes of the growth of poperr, 


c THAT there are great numbers of prieſts and jeſuits 
frequenting the cities of London and Weſtminſter, and moſt 
of the counties of this Kingdom, more than formerly, ſe— 
ducing your majeſty's good ſubjects. 

% 2, That there are ſeveral chapels, and places uſed for 
ſaying of maſs, in the great towns, and many other parts of 
the kingdom, beſides thoſe in embailadors houſes, whither 
g:cat numbers of your majeſty's ſabjects conftantly reſort 
and repair without controul ; aud cfpetially in the cities 
of London and Weſtminſter, contrary to the laws eſtab- 
hſhed. 

« 3. That there are fraternities or convents of Engliſh 
ropiſn prieſts and jeſuits at St. James's, and at the 
Combe in Herefordſhire, and other parts of the kingdom; 
bendes, ſeveral ichools are kept in divers parts of the king- 
dom for the corrupt educating ct youth in the principles of 
popery. 

„% 4. The common and public ſelling of popiſh cate- 
chiſms, and other {cditious books, even in the time of par- 
liament. 

5. The general remiſſneſs of the magiſtrates and other 
olticers, cierks of the aftize, and clerks of the peace, in not 
coavicting of papiſts according to law. 

© 6. That {uipected recutants are free from all offices 
chargeable and troubleſome, and do enjoy the advantage of 
offices and places beneficial ;. executed either by themſelves, 
or pei ſons entruſted for them. 

7. That the advowſance of churches, and preſentati- 
ons to lv ings are diſpoſed of by popiſh recuſants, or by others 
entruſted by them as they direct; whereby moſt of thoſe 
livings and benetices are filled with ſcandalous and unfit 
miniſters. 

** 0. That many perſons take the liberty to ſend their 
children beyond the teas, to be educated in the popiſh reli- 
gion ; and that ſeveral young perſons are ſent beyond the 
eas, upon the notion of their better education, under tutors 
and guardians, who are not put to take the oaths of allegiance 
and ſupremacy, and uſually corrupt the youth under their 
tuition into popery. | 

** 9. That there have been few exchequer proceſſes iſſued 
forth ſince the act of parliament againſt popiſh recuſants con— 
vict, though many have been certificd thither, 

oy 10. The great infolences of papiſts in Ireland (where 
d publickly appear archbiſhops and biſhops reputed to be 
made fo by the pope, in oppoſition to thoſe made under his 
mazeſty's authority, according to the religion eſtabliſhed in 
England and Ireland) and the open exerciſe of mals in Dub- 
lin, and other parts of that kingdom, is further a great cauſe 
ol the preſent growth of popery. That Peter Talbot, the 
reputed archbiſhop of Dublin, was publicly conſecrated io 
al Antwerp with great ſolemnity; from whence he came to 
London, where he exerciled his function; and was all along, 
in his journey to Cheſter, treated with the character of his 
grace by the popiſh recuſants whom he viſited ; and at his 
landing at Dublin, was received with. great ſolemnity by 
[hoſe of the popiſh religion there, where alſo he exerciſed 
is function publicly, great multitudes then flocking to him, 
and ftill continues to do the ſame. His preſent reſidence is 


Within three miles of Dublin, at his brother's colonel Richard 


than b 
the ic; 


y all the actions of his life. His noſe was ſo nicely needled up, that 
i was hardly to be diſcovered, The commons put a clauſe in the 
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Talbot, who is now here ſoliciting your majeſty as pub- 


- agent on the behalf of the Iriſh papiſts of that king- 
om.” 


Remedies againſt theſe growing miſchiefs. 


* We the lords and commons aſſembled in this preſent par- 
lament, do in all humility repreſent to your ſacred ma- 
jeſty in theſe our petitions following; 


* 1, THAT your myeſty by your proclamation would 
be moſt graciouſly pleaſed to command, that all popiſh prieſts 
and jeſuits do depart this realm, and all other your majeſty's 
dominions, on or before a ſhort day to be prefixed, at their 
perils ; except only ſuch foreign prieſts as attend her ma— 
jeſty's perſon. by the contract ot marriage, and embafladors 
according to the law of nations: and that all judges, &c, 
do cauſe the laws now in force againſt popiſh recuſants con- 
vict, to be put in due execution : and in the firſt place, ior 
the ſpeedy convicting ſuch popith recuſants, that all judpes 
and juſtices atoretaid do firiftly give the ſaid laws in charge 
unto the juries at all athzes and ſeſſions, under the penalty of 
incurring your majeſty's higheſt diſpleaſure, 

% 2, That your majeſty would be pleaſed to reſtrain and 
hinder the great concourle of your native ſubjects from hear- 
ing of mals, and other exerciſes of the Romiſh religion, in 
the houtes of foreign embaſtudors or agents, and in all other 
chapels and places of this kingdom. 

*© 3- That your mazelty would be pleaſed to take care, and 
cauſe, that no office or employment of public authority, truſt 
or cotymand in civil or military affairs, be committed to, or 
continued in the hands of any perſon being a popith reculant, 
or jultly reputed ſo to be. 


* 4. That your majeſty would be pleaſed to take notice 


of all fraternities or convents of Englith, and other popiſh 
prieſts ſuits or friars, and f{choots for the educating of 
youth in the principles of popery, erected within your ma- 
jeſty's dominions, and to caule the fame to be abolithed, and 
the faid prieſts, jcluits, friars, and ſchool-maſters to bu duly 
puniſhed for tuch their infolences., 
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time, to require and caule, that all the offers of, or relating 
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to the exchequer, 1ftue forth proc: fivs eftcctuilily againft po- 


piſh recuſants convict certified thither. And that ſuch officers 
as ſhall refuſe or neglect to do their duty as atorcſaid, be ſe- 
vercly puniſhed for iuch their faflures. 
6. That your majeſty would be pleaſed to give orde 

for apprehendins and bringing over into England 
lunker, who goes under the name of primate of Ircland, 
and one Peter Talbot, who takes on him the name of arch- 
biihbop of Dublin, to anſwer ſuch matters as ſha!l be objected 
gainſt them.“ 

The king replied to this addreſs, that he would do what 
was deſired, but ſuppoſed, no perſon would wonder, if he 


yo 
«? 


made a difference between thoſe papiſts, that had newly 


changed their religion, and thoſe that were bred up in it, 
and had faithfully ſerved him and his father in the late wars. 
A few days after, the king publiſhed a proclamation, which 
ran much in the fame ſtile with thote that had been iſ— 
ſued on this occaſion, and was no better obſerved. From 
the beginning of the reign of James J. to the end of that of 
Charles II. the fame method was conſtantly practiſed. Up— 
on the inſtances of the parliament to prevent tae growth of 
popery, theſe three kings had never ferupled to grant what- 
ever was defired, and in conſequence to publiſh proclama— 
tions; but there was a wide difference between the publication 
and the execution. 

I ſhall obſerve here, that in the beginning of the civil 
wars, Charlcs I. poſitively denied he had any papiſts in his 
ſervice. But Charles II. his fon, in his forementioned an- 
ſwer, not only publicly owns it, but fays alſo, that in con- 
ſideration of the great ſervices of the papiſts to his father and 
himſelf in the civil wars, he is obliged to give them marks 
of his favour, 

This affair being ended, the commons proceeded Qpon 
the three money bills, and as if theſe had not bcen ſuflici— 
ent to ſupply the king's extreme wants, they afterwards ad- 
ded a fourth, for impoſitions on forcign commodities. Theſe 
bills being ſent up to the lords, were debated in their houle, 
On the ſecond reading of the ſubſidy bill, the lord Lucas 
roſe up, and in preſence of the king, who was then in the 
houſe (where he frequently came without any formality) 
made a ſpeech, which was very dilagreeable to his majeſty, 


bill, that it ſhould not be in the king's power to pardon the perſons concerned, 
Burnet, p. 269, 
10 R They 
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1 do not think it neceſſary to inſert the whole ſpeech, but 
however, ſhall relate ſome paſſages, which will ſhew what 
many thought, though few had the boldneſs of the lord Lu- 
cas to ſpeak it publicly. _ 
He firſt complained, ** That whereas, upon the king's 
reſtoration, it was the hopes of all good men, that the nation 
would be freed from the burthens they had been ſo long op- 
preſſed with, theſe burthens were heavier than ever, whilſt 
their ſtrength was diminiſhed, and they were leſs able to ſup- 
port them, that if the vaſt ſums given were all em- 
ployed for the king and Kingdom, it would not ſo much 
trouble them : but they could not, without infinite regret of 
heart, ſee ſo great a part of the money pounded up in the 
purſes of a few private men, who, in the time of his ma- 
jeſty's moſt happy reſtoration, were worth very little or nothing, 
but were now purchaſing lands, and kept their coaches and 
ſix horſes, their pages, and their lacqueys ; while in the mean 
time, thole that had faithfully ſerved the king, were expoſed 
to penury and want, and had ſcarce ſufficient left to buy them 
bread.—But, ſuppoſing all the money given was employed for 
the uſe of his majeſty, and he was not cozened, as without 
doubt he is, are there no bounds to, no moderation in, giving? 
Will it be ſaid, that his majeſty will not be able to maintain 
the triple alliance, without a plentiful ſupply, and we Hall 
thereby run the hazard of being conquered : this may be a 
reaſon for giving ſomething, but it is ſo far from being an 
argument for giving ſo much, that it may be clearly made 
out, that it is the direct and ready way to be conquered by a 
foreigner. And it may be the policy of the French king, by 
his often alarms of armics and fleets, to induce us to conſume 
our treaſure in vain preparations againſt him; and after he 
has by this means made us poor and weak enough, he may 
then come upon, and deſtroy us. It is not the giving a great 
deal, bur the well managing the money given, that muſt 
keep us ſafe from our enemies. Beſides, what is this 
but ne moriare mori, to die tor fear of dying, and for fear 
of being conquered by a foreigner, to put ourlelves in a con- 
dition almoſt as bad? Nay, in ſome reſpect, a great deal 
worſe; for when we are under the power of the victor, we 
know we can fall no lower, and the certainties of our miſeries 
are ſome ſort of diminution of them : but w this wild way, 
we have no certainty at all ; for if you give thus much to 
day, you may give as much more to morrow, and never leave 
giving, till we have given all that ever we have away.—lt is 
therefore neceſſary to be able to make ſome eſtimate of our- 
ſelves : would his majeſty be pleaſed to have a quarter of 
our eſtates ? For my part he ſhall have it: would he be 
pleaſed to have half? For my part, upon good occaſions he 
ſhall have it. But then let us have ſome aſſurances of the 
quict enjoyment of the remainder, and know what we have 
to truſt to. — The commons have here ſent up a bill for the 
giving his majeſty the twentieth part of our eſtates, and I 
hear there are other bills allo preparing, which together will 
amount to little leſs than three millions of money, a pro- 
digious ſum! And ſuch, that if your lordſhips afford no re- 
liet, we muſt fink under the weight of it. I hope, therefore, 
your lordſ{hips will ſet ſome bounds to the over-liberal humour 
of the commons. If you cannot deny or moderate a bill for 
money, all your great eſtates are wholly at their diſpoſal, and 
you have nothing that you can properly call your own.— 
Upan the whole matter, I moſt humbly propoſe, that you 
would be pleaſed to reduce the twelve pence in the pound, to 
eight pence.” — | 
This ſpeech, afterwards printed and publiſhed, was fo of- 
fenſive to the king and his miniſters, that it was ordered to 
be burnt by the common hangman. But however, it made 
ſome impreſſion upon the lords, who ſent the bill to the 
commons with amendments, that is, with ſome alterations 2. 
This occaſioned a diſpute between the two houſes, the com- 
mons retuſing to receive the amendments. But in a con- 
ference the difference was ended, by the acquieſcence of the 
lords, to the reaſons of the commons. The two firſt money 
bills, namely, the ſubſidy bill, and the additional tax upon 
beer, and other liquors, being ready, the king came to the 
houſe of lords the 6th of March, and paſſed theſe two acts, 
with another, “ for reveſting the power of granting wine 
licences in his majeſty's heirs and ſueceſſors, and for lettling 


They alledged in particular, that the diſtreſſes allowed and appointed 
in that bill, ſuch as the breaking open of doors, were not agreeable to 
the antient privileges of peers. Echard, tom. II. p. 270. 

There was allo paſled at the fame time, among others, an act to pre- 
vent the malicious burning of houſes, ſtacks of corn, and killing or maim- 
ing of cattle, Statute —x. | 


> Some imagined, That wat unhappy princeſs had been preyailed upon, 
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a revenue on his royal highneſs in lieu thereof,” hich 
amounted to twenty-four thouſand pounds a 'year *. | 

There ſtill remained two other money bills, which bad 
been ſent to the lords, one for“ impoſitions on proceedings ., 
law,” and another for * an additional impoſition upon {ever 
foreign commodities.” The firſt bill paſſed the houſe 8 
lords without any difficulty. But the ſecond occafianey 1 
violent conteſt between the two houſes. The London mer 
chants having preſented a petition to the lords, in which tha 
ſhewed the diſproportion of the rates impoſed upon cert; 
commodities, to be ſuch as would utterly ruin the whq. 
trade ot theſe commodities, and bring an irreparable pie. 
judice upon all the Engliſh plantations, and conſequent; 
upon the kingdom; thereupon the lords judged it ncce{l:r; 
to make alterations in the bill, and lower ſome of the rates 
and then returned the bill to the commons. The common: 
maintained, the lords had no right to make any amendiner:; 
in bills of impofitions and rates, and could only receive o. 
reject them as they were ſent, and the lords aflerted the cn. 
trary. This diſpute produced ſeveral conferences, in hic! 
the two houſes mutually communicated their reaſons, anſw-;;, 
and replies. It would be too long to enter into the dilcuſſiyn 
of this difference, which, beſides, would hardly be int. 
ligible to thoſe who have not a thorough knowledge of the 
conſtitution of Engliſh parliaments. I ſhall only relate one 
circumſtance, which may be underſtood by all, and where 1 
conſiſted the eſſential part of the diſpute. The commons 
maintained, that by a fundamental right, it belonged to that 
houſe (in excluſion of the lords) to impoſe rates upon nicr. 
chandiſe. They meant by this fundamental right, a con. 
ſtant uſage or cuſtom, according to the principles of th 
parliament, in the time of Charles I. The lords, after the 
example of Charles I. demanded of the commons where 
was the Charter or contract to be found, by which the lord; 
diveſted themſelves of this right, and appropriated it to th: 
commons with an excluſion to themſelves ? To tais the com- 
mons replied by another queſtion, where was the record b; 
which the commons ſubmitted, that this judicature ſhould be 
appropriated to the lords in excluſion of themſelves? 
Wherever their lordſhips ſhould find the laſt record, the; 
would ſhew che firſt endorſed upon the back of the ſaiae ro!!, 
In ſhort, the king perceiving the conteſt dail» {ncreaſed, 
came to the houſe of peers, and after the royal afſcat given t9 
an act for impoſitions on proceedings at law, and tine other, 
he prorogued the parliament to the 16th of April, 1672, and 
afterwards by ſeveral prorogations to the 4th of February 
1672-3. So that this. prorogation continued a year and nin! 
months. 

Probably, every realer will be ſurpriſed at the extreme 
liberality of the commons to the king, and eſpecially in this 
ſeſſion. As to the former ſupplies, it may be ſaid, they hal 
ſome foundation true or falſe. But for the preſent ſupply, 
which was greater than any before, it was founded upon 2 
contingency which had not even the leaſt appearance, Fer 
it was upon a ſuppoſition, that France and the ſtites genera), 
who were making great preparations, might invade England, 
if they found her unarmed, though ſhe was in peace wita 
France, and in ſtrict alliance with Holland. Befides, tne 
ſtates had hitherto made no extraordinary preparations, be- 
cauſe they did not yet ſuſpect, they ſhould be attacked. And 
as to France, the king knew, he had nothing to fear from 
that quarter, Nevertheleſs, upon the king's bare propofitior, 
ſupported by no probability, a ſum of two millions and a bag 
was granted him, which ſome even compute at three millions. 
Nothing is more proper to render probable what is aflertec 
by many authors, that ſcarce a member, however inconfc2- 
able, was. without a peniion from the King according to 
credit in the houſe, and that theſe penſions were increatcd ! 
proportion to the ſums granted to the King, Thus much“ 
certain, that afterwards upon an enquiry, ſome were tous 
guilty of this colluſion. 

1671. ] Before I proceed, it muſt not be forgot to ſpeak of tl! 
death of Anne Hyde ducheſs of York, daughter to the £2! 
of Clarendon, the late chancellor. She died the 31ſt © 
March in the 34th year of her age, after an abjuration of ti! 
proteſtant religion during her long indiſpoſition v. From her 
marriage proceeded eight children, two of which only 1% 


„ 


againſt her conſcience, to ſign a paper, containing the grounds of ber c, 
verſion, which ſhe attributed chiefly to the reading of Dr. Heylin': biber 
of the reformation, Her father, when he heard of her wavering in ber“, 
ligion, was more troubled at it, than at all his own misfortunes. 8 
her a very grave and long letter upon it, incloſcy in one to the duke, bel 


lee in the life of king James. Supplement, p. 5, &c,——Burnet, p. 3% 
Echard, p. 277. | 
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wired her, Mary and Anne, who were both queens of Eng- 
und. The reſt all died young ©. 
| The duke of York was a papiſt before the king's reſto- 
ation, but I can't find at what time he changed his reli- 
Lion. It was a ſecret for ſome time, but had now been fo 
Jirulged, that it was openly talked of in the court and coun- 
ur. At laſt, ſoon after the death of his ducheſs he made 
I tormal abjuration of the proteſtant religion before father 
Simons, an Engliſh jeſuit, and from that time openly declared 
bimſelf a papiſt. His inducement, as it is ſaid, to make 
| public profeſſion of bis religion, was this : The king had, 
or ſome years, even before Clarendon's diſgrace, entertained 
a ſecret deſign of divorcing his queen, whom he had never 
bored. He had communicated this deſign to ſome of his 
confidents, but it was always oppoſed by the carl of Claren- 
don, whether from the injuſtice of the thing, or for the 
ke of his daughter the ducheſs of York, and her poſteri— 
tu. After the removal of that miniſter, the king finding 
himſelf more free, perſiſted in his deſign, which, as it is at- 
frmed, was encouraged by the papiſts, and approved by the 
court of Rome. One pretence for the divorce, was, that 
the queen had been pre-engaged to another, who however 
was not named. It was allo pretended, ſhe was incapable 
of having children, though the had twice miſcarried. But 
as theſe facts are very difficult to be proved, the king 
was aſſiſted to find a more plauſible pretence ; which was 
to lay ſnares to betray the queen into ſuch freedoms, as 
might be the ground of an accuſation of adultery. But 
th: king could not reſolve to ule a method ſo unjuſt and 
honourable%, Nevertheleſs the divorce was reſolved, and 
F :5 pretence only was wanting, an effectual one would cer- 
tainly have been found. The prieſts and jeſuits who were 
continually about the duke of York, had long preſſed him 
o make open profeſſion of the Roman catholic religion, 
but had not yet been able to ſucceed, becauſe the duke ſaw, 
In would make him forfeit the affection of moſt of the Eng- 
un. At laſt, upon the duke of York's refuſal they ſtrenu— 
ouſly laboured the affair of the divorce, and cauſed, as it 
b ſaid, the pope to promiſe his conſent. When the buſineſs 
was thus far advanced, they intimated to the duke of York, 
that they were able either to effect or hinder the King's di- 
© vorce, and would undertake the latter, if he would make 
open protetiion of the catholic religion. This, as it is pre- 
tended, engaged him to declare himſelf a papiſt, being 
apprehenſive, that if the King ſhould be divorced from his 
Equeen, he would marry again, and have ligitimate children. 
| r&late theſe particulars as I found them in the hiſtories and 
memoirs of thoſe times, but I muſt warn the reader, that 
the authors of them alledge no other proof than their own 
Etclliimony ©, 
After the prorogation of the parliament, the cabal ſought, 
vith all poſſible ardour, means to exccute their projects. 
Theſe were, firſt, to render the king abſolute, or in their 
language, a great prince : and under this article was com- 
prited, the eſtabliſhment of popery, it not the entire de- 
ſtruction of the protefiant religion. For there is no viſible 
medium between theſe two things. I have already given 
thc reaſon why the article of religion is omitted by the king's 
adherents, The ſecond project was to break the triple alli- 
ance, The third, to make war upon Holland, though it 
Was difficult to invent any the leaſt plauſible pretence. To 
execute the two laſt, Mr. Henry Coventry, who had been 
penipotentiary at the treaty of Breda, was ſent to Sweden, 
and fir George Downing to the Hague. Temple, as I have 
lad, was recalled ; but to amuſe the ſtates, the king feigned 
No ſend for Temple only to be informed of ſome matters, 
| and that he ſhould immediately return. He was however 
Kin London, and though the king had no defign to ſend 
m back to Holland, yet to take away all ſuſpicion from the 
uch ſof his intention to break with them, he had hitherto 
P-toled his permiffion to fir William to ſend for his wife and 
Emily. At laſt, he was openly recalled, and obtained leave 
or bis wife and children to come over, who were ſtill at the 
gue, The recalling of Temple, and ſending of Downing 
Bl his place, ſufficiently diſcovered the king's intentions“. 


y Their name; were, Charles, born October 22, 1660, Mary, April 30, 
| ha, James, July 12, 1063. Anne, February 6, 1664. Charles, July 
1 8 Edgar, September 14, 1667. Henrietta, January 13, 1068. 
S. Catharine, February 9, 1670. Charles, James, Charles, and Henri- 
| 8 their mother, and Edgar and Catharine ſhortly after. Sand- 
= Þ, 77. : 
A Others were ſet on to deal with ber conſeſſor, that he might perſuade 
©. to leave the world, and to turn religious. Burnet, p. 203, | 

. Prins lays, the duke of Buckingham offered, that if the king would 
um leave, he would ſteal the queen away, and fend her to a planta- 
©» Where ſhe ſhould be well looked after. But the king himſelf rejected 
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Temple was extremely beloved in Holland; 2s he had al- 


ways behaved with integrity and a concern for the common 
intereſts of both nations. The other had ſerved for inſtru- 
ment to engage the king and the ſtates in the late war, and 
was looked upon in Holland as a man of no honour, and a 
real incendiary. So that when the ſtates heard, he was com- 
Ing in the room of Temple, they no longer doubted of a 
rupture with England. Mean while Downing being arrived 
at the Hague, was not wanting in proteſtations, that the 
King his maſter was reſolved to maintain the triple alliance, 
and if he was cquipping a fleet, it was wholly owing to the 
great preparations of his neighbours, and particularly the 
king of France, of whom he had juſt cauſe to be jealous, 
But withal, he failed not to complain of the obſtinacy of the 
Dutch, upon an affair of little importance, concerning the 
colony of Surinam : adding ſome complaints of the Engliſh 
merchants againſt the Dutch Faſt India company. Theſe 
were the two articles on which the king intended to found 
a rupture, but as he did not think them of ſufficient weight, 
he projected to draw the ſtates into a ſort of inſult upon 
him, which might give him a more plauſible pretence for a 
war. 

To this end, the king having granted ſir William Temple 
a yacht to bring over his lady, the admiralty gave expreſs 
orders to the captain to go in queſt of the Dutch fleet, 
then at ſea, and, if they retuſed to ſtrike, to fire upon them. 
The captain met with them as he was returning with the 
embatladreſs and her children. When he ſaw, the fleet 
paid no regard to the king's yacht, he fired ſeveral ſhots at 
them. Mr. de Ghent, who commanded the fleet, ſurpriſed 
at this inſult, ſent a boat to the yacht to know the mean- 
ing of it. The captain only anſwered, he had his inftruc- 
tions, and was bound to follow them. Upon this Mr. de 
Ghent went to the yacht on pretence of paying a compli- 
ment to the embaſſadreſs, which being performed, he talked 
with the captain, and was anſwered as before. The ad- 
miral replyed, he had no orders from his maſters in that 
point, and did not know how the affair was agreed between 
his majeſty and the ſtates ; but though it were ſctiled, the 
captain could not pretend the fleet ſhould ſtrike to a 
yacht, which was but a pleaſure boat, ahd could not paſs 
for a man of war. The captain ſtill perſiſted in ſaying, he 
only followed his orders, ene the fleet did not tire a 
ſingle ſhot at the yacht, and the captain purſued his courſe, 
pleaſed that he had come off ſo well. 

Befides the two millions and a half granted to the king by 
the parliament, the king of France, if abbot Primi is to be 
credited, ſent him alſo a very confiderable ſum to enable 
him to equip a fleet much ſuperior to that of the ſtates s. So 
the king thought only of war, though with all poſſible arti- 
fice he endeavoured to remove all ſuſpicion of his having any 
ſuch deſign. He ſpent the whole ſummer, and part of the 


autumn in progreſs through ſeveral parts of his kingdom. 


The 28th of May he celebrated the feaſt of St. George in a 
very ſolemn manner at Windſor, and inſtalled in the order 
of the garter, the king of Sweden and the elector of Saxo- 
ny, by their proxies, and after them the young duke of Al- 
bemarle. He alſo made a viſit to the univerfity of Cam- 
bridge, where he was magnificently entertained, and to ſe— 
veral other places, which it is needleſs to mention. After 
his return, both their majeſties were invited to the lord 
mayor's feaſt, on the goth of October, where no coſt was 
ſpared to diſplay the grandeur and riches of the city of 
London. 

Before I proceed to the tranſactions of the next year, I 
think myſelt obliged to take notice of an attempt, the moſt 
extraordinary that can poſhbly be deviſed by a private man. I 
mean that of Blood, a famous villain, robber, and allaſſin, 
who formed the defign of ſtealing the crown, ſcepter, and 
globe, which are kept in the Tower. With the afliſtance 
only of two or three more, he executed this deſign ſo dexte- 
rouſly and happily, that they were got out of the Tower 
with their booty, before they were ſeized. To give ſome 
account of Blood, I ſhall briefly ſay here, that the duke of 
Ormond, when he was lord lieutenant of Ireland, having 


this propoſal with horror. He ſaid, it was a wicked thing to make a poor 
lady miſerable, only becauſe ſhe was his wife, and had no children by him 
which was no fault of hers, p. 262, 263. 

t Mr, de Witt told fir William's ſecretary, That he ſhould take ſir 
William's ſtay or coming back for certain ſigus of what the king's inten- 
tions were, towards the preſerving or changing the meaſures he had taken 
with the ſtates. Temple's lett. p. 248. | 

£ He was promiſed fix millions of livres, beſides three hundred thouſand 
crowns a month, or three hundred and fifty thouſand pounds ſterling a 
year, during the war, Life of de Witt, tom. II. p. 344. Burnet. p. 
304. a 
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cauſed ſome of Blood's accomplices to be hanged, who intend- 
ed to ſurpriſe the caſtle of Dublin, Blood ſwore, he would 
revenge their deaths, For this purpoſe, Blood followed the 
duke of Ormond into England, when he was recalled, and 
watched him ſo well, that with the aſſiſtance of ſeven or 
eight perſons on horſeback, he ſtopped his coach in the 
night, as he was going to Clarendon-houſe, where he lived, 
knocked down his footmen b, and forced the duke up be- 
hind one of the horſemen, in order to carry him to Tyburn, 
and hang him there, with a paper pinned on his breaſt, to 
ſhew the cauſe of this execution. But the duke forcibly 
throwing himſelf off the horſe, with the villain who had tied 
the duke faſt to him, defeated the defign, and the authors 
could never be diſcovered till after Blood's attempt upon the 
crown. This attempt was very extrao:dinary, but the King's 
conduct on the occafion was (till more ſurprifing. For hav- 
ing a curioſity to examine Blood himſelf, he ordered him to 
be brought to Whitehall, and put ſeveral queſtions to him, 
which the villain anſwered with aſtoniſhing boldneſs, confel- 
fing all, and unconcernedly relating the circumſtances of the 
thing. Then the King aſked him, whether he knew the 
authors of the attempt upon the duke of Ormond ? Blood 
confeſſed, it was himſelf. Not content with this, he told 
the king, he had been engaged in a deſign to kill him with a 
carbine, from out the reeds by the Thames fide above Bat- 
terſca, where he often went to ſwim. But that when he had 
taken his ſtand in the reeds for that purpoſe, his heart was 
checked with an awe of majeſty, and did not only relent 
himſelf, but diverted his affociates from the deſign. He 
allo told the king, he was prepared to ſuffer death, as hav- 
ing deferved it; but muſt tell his majeſty, that he had hun- 
dreds of accomplices, who had bound themſelves by a horrible 
oath, to revenge the death of any of the fraternity, upon 
thole who ſhould bring them to juſtice ; which would expoſe 
his majeſty and all his miniſters, to the daily fear and ex- 
pectation of a maſſacre, But, on the contrary, if he ſpared 
the lives of a few perſons, his own would be ſecure. The 
king was ſurpriſed, and probably, intimidated by Blood's 
lifcourſe, and thought, doubtleſs, the attempt of this vil- 
lain on the duke ot Ormond, to revenge the death of his 
accomplices, might be imitated, in revenge of his death, by 


his ſurviving comrades. However this be, the king fent the 


earl of Arlington to the duke of Ormond, to defire him not 
ta proſecute Blood, which the duke could not refuſe i. At- 
terwards, he gave him his pardon, and not content with 
ſaving his life, conferred on him five hundred pounds a year 
in land in Ireland. From that time, Blood was continually 
at court, and the king treated him with that freedom and 
familiarity, that many perfons applied to him for favours 
from the king. This gave occaſion to the king's enemies to 
lay, thit he Kept the villain about him, to intimidate thoſe 
who ſhould dare to offend him in things which were not 
puniſhable by law, as had been practiſed in the caſe of fir 
John Coventry, for fome railleries upon him in the houſe 
of commons. As for Edwards, the keeper of the crown, a 
man fourlcore years old, who had done his utmoſt, though 
in vain, to hinder the theft, and had reccived fo many 
wounds that he was left for dead, the king contefted him- 
ſelf with aſſigning him a reward of two hundred pounds, the 
payment of which was fo long delayed, that the poor man 
died before he received it ©, 


b Napin, by miſtake ſays, he killed the c8achman and footmen. 
'ne duke antwered, „ That the king ſhould ſee, he valued his life as 
little, as his majeſty did his crown,” Echard, tom, III. p. 286. 
„Edwards had a grant of two hundred pounds for himſelt, and one hun- 


„ 


without gave them notice, that young Mr, Edwards was juſt come home, and 
gone up ſtairs ; upon which they all made off with the crown and globe. 


In the courſe of this year died two famous generals, diſtin. 
guiſhed by their bravery and experience in the civil war, 
The firſt was the lord Fairfax, the generaliffimo, and ty, 
other Edward Montague earl of Mancheſter. I ſhall ſay ,, 
more of them, becauſe they have been ſufficiently deſcribed 
in the reign of Charles I. I ſhall only add, that both wer. 
very ſerviceable in the king's reſtoration. 

The league againſt Holland, much like that of Camhy,, 
againſt the common-wealth of Venice, was ſtill kept ſo {. 
cret, that the ſtates could only ſuſpect it, without any cer. 
tainty. The deſign of the allies was to begin with the 
ruin of the Dutch, before declaration of war, and then to 
attack them all together, at the ſame time and in different 
places. The king of France, the eleCtor of Cologne, and 
the biſhop of Munſter, were to invade them by land, and 
the Engliſh and French fleets jointly to attack them by ſes. 
This was the project, but it met with an unforeſeen dig. 
culty. Though Charles had received two millions five hy. 
dred thouſand pounds from the parliament, and ſeven hun. 
dred thouſand pounds from the king of France, he was (1 
in want. Indeed, he had applied part of the money receiy:4 
to the equipment of his fleet, which could not amount 10 
balf, and it was difficult to conceive what became of the 
reſt. However this be, he ſignified to his miniſters, tha 
he could not begin the war without fifteen hundred thouſtnd 
pounds, and as he conld not apply to the parliament, which 
was prorogued, he promiſed the treafurer's ſtaff, to the 
perſon who ſhould invent the means of raiſing that ſum, Sir 
Thomas Clifford proved the moſt happy and ingenious. He 
went to the king, and told him, that by ſhutting up the ex. 
chequer he would be ſure of that ſum. The king reatily 
underſtood the advice, and reſolving to follow it, performed 
his promiſe, and made Clifford lord treafurer. Some how. 
ever aſcribe this project to the lord Shaftſbury, and ſay, that 
Clifford having artfully drawn it from him, gloried in it to 
the king !. 

To underſtand this project (which though plain to Englih 
readers, is not ſo to foreigners) it is to be obſerved, that a: 
the exchequer arc received, by direction from the lord trez- 
ſurer, all the ſums deſtined to public uſes, and the interests 
of the money borrowed upon parliamentary funds, which 
commonly cannot be raiſed under ſeveral months, or even 
years, So, when the king has a mind to have all at once 
the money that has been granted him, he borrows it of. pri- 
vate perſons at a large intereſt, and aſſigns them payment 
upon the exchequer, which applies to this uſe the money, 
raiſed from the granted funds, as it comes in. Moreover, t 
the time I am ſpeaking of, all the monied men in London, 
not to keep large ſums in their houſes, put their money int 
the hands of bankers and goldſmiths, without intereſt, An 
when they wanted any part, they drew upon their got 
ſmiths or bankers, who immediately paid it. No, as it 
was morally impoſſible, that all the private perſons who had 
money at a banker's, ſhould want it all at once, thoſe who 
had the money in their hands kept only a ſum ſufficient to 
anſwer the uſual demands, and lent the reſt to the king at 3 
large intereſt, upon the parliamentary funds. So, in fhut- 
ting up the exchequer, he received all the money which 
came into it en, without paying any thing of what he owes. 
But at the ſ4me time, the perſons who had put their mon! 


into the hands of the bankers and goldſmiths, were cnt; 


| 
1 

4 
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But old Edwards getting up and making a noiſe, they were puried ! 
taken, as they were making to their horſes, which waited at the Iron Gate 
St. Catherine's. Blood, though he faw himſelf a priſoner, had the up 
dence to ſtruggle for the crown, Strype's Contin, of Stow's Survey, tom.“ 
p. 92. Echard, 3 

! This year alſo died William Seymour duke of Somerſet ; and the!“ 
mous critic, Meric Caſaubon, prebend of Canterbury. 4 : 

m "The ſubſtance of the ſtory, as it is told by Mr, Echard, from a mis 
ſcript ' of fir Joſeph Tyley's, is this ;—The king, under preſent neces 
promiſed the white ſtaff to any one of his miniſters, who could pit bY 
in a way to raiſe fifteen hundred thouſand pounds, without applying 'v-" 
parliament, The next day lord Aſhley told fir Thomas Clifford, at s? 
was a way to do this; but that it was dangerous, and might in its cee 
quences inflame both parliament and people. Sir Thomas, unpiic” 
know the ſecret, plied the lord Aſhley with viſits, and having drunx =. 
a proper height, led him inſenſibly to the ſubject of the king's inden 
lord Aſhley, warm and unguarded, dropt the important 'fecret of 1 
up the exchequer, Sir Thomas took the hint, left Aſhley as 1000 © 
could, went the next night to Whitehall, and attending till the king bes 
demanded the white ſtaff, The king renewed his promiſe, it he !“ 
could be found, and then fir Thomas diſcloſed the ſecret. The prog 
put in execution, and Clifford advanced to be treaſurer, and created a r. 
Aſhley was touched, and ſaid, That Clifford had ploughed with his . 
However, to ſatisfy him, he was firſt made earl of Shaft{bury, and io 
ter lord chancellor of England. Tom. III. p. 288. 3 

a The bankers, who had formerly furniſhes the king with largs ys 
money, at the extorlive intereſt of eight per cent. had lodged in the exe. 
between thirteen and fourteen hundred thouſand pounds, R. Cokes.“ 
Burnet, p. 306. 
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| ined, fince it was not in their power to diſpoſe of their ca- 
| cital ; eſpecially, as the bankers refuſed even to pay the notes 
drawn daily upon them, on pretence, that they received no- 
thing from the exchequer. This cauſed an extreme conſter- 
nation in London, but the king and his miniſters pur ſued 
their meaſures, and, deaf to the complaints of ſo many ruined 
families, kept the exchequer ſhut up one year; and, at the 
| expiration of that term, it continued ſhut up by a new order, 
F ſome months longer. But the whole misfortune did not 
conſiſt in twelve or eighteen months expectation. It is eaſy 
to imagine, the king having received all the money which 
came into the exchequer during that time, the ſums which 
were brought in, when it was opened, were not ſufficient to 
diſcharge the arrears of theſe eighteen months. This is 
the true ſtate of the affair, which cauſed the Engliſh to ex- 
claim ſo loudly againſt the king and the cabal. But the 
| hopes the cabal then had to render the King abſolute, made 
them very eaſy under the complaints and reproaches of 
the people. 1 
[1671-2] But Charles had in his thoughts a project which 
would furniſh him with ſtill more conſiderable ſums. This 
was to ſurpriſe the Dutch fleer returning from Smyrna richly 
Jaden o, before any declaration of war. He had practiſ d the 
{ame thing the laſt year, with regard to the Bourdeaux fleet, 
and received a great advantage from it. This fleet being 
much richer, inſpired him with great expectations. To this 
end he put to fea thirty fix men of war? under the command 
of Holms, who had orders to cruile in the channel, and in- 
tercept this fleer. Holms being informed that the Dutch 
fleet approached, divided his own into three ſquadrons. 
That of Holland conſiſted of ſeventy two ſail of merchant 
ſhips, many of which had no guns, under the convoy of 
five men of war, commanded by experienced otticers. Theſe 
drew up the merchantmen in three {quadrons,. in good or- 
der, and put themſelves between them and the Engliſh fleet, 
after having enjoined them to purſue their courle without 
breaking their line. Holms attacked this fleet the 13th of 
March , and fought the whole day without gaining the leaſt 
advantage. The next day at nine in the morning the fight 
was renewed, and laſted all the day, though on the fide of 
the Dutch, captain de Haes, who acted as admiral, had been 
| killed about noon. On the fide of the Engliſh, the vice- 
admiral's. ſhip was diſabled. On the morrow, at eight in 
the morning, Holms, who had been reinforced by ſome fri- 
gates, renewed the engagement, and at laſt took one man ot 
war, the captain and moſt of the ſailors being ſlain, and three 
merchant ſhips”, which were brought into the Thames. This 
was all the advantage the Engliſh received from an action, 
which highly reflected on the king. It was carefully pub- 
liſhed at London, that this engagement was but an effect of 
chance, becauſe the Dutch refuſed to ſtrike. Though every 
one openly ſpoke againſt ſo diſhonourable an action, the king 
was not affected with the ſentiments of the vulgar, and in- 
ſtead of repairing the injury done to the ſtates, in ſeizing 
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0 to meet four Dutch Indiamen, which were immediately taken 
ch and condemned. At the ſame time, he ordered all the Dutch 
4 ſhips in his ports to be ſeized, though, by an expreſs article 
of the treaty of Breda, no merchant ſhips were to be taken 
till fix months after a declaration of war. The ſtates, ſe— 
duced by fo ill an example, ſeized alſo the Engliſh ſhips. 
But, upon the ſtrong repreſeatation of ſome of the deputics, 
bo much the honour of princes and ſtates was wounded by 
”" WF "cle depredations, and that the king of England's acting 
70 againſt the faith of treaties, was not a ſufficient reaſon to 
engage the ſtates to imitate ſo blameable a conduct, the 
Engliſh ſhips were diſcharged and ſent into England. The 
king could not then help releafing ſome of the Dutch ſhips, 

but did not reſtore all. | 
One of the branches of the project formed by the cabal 
nas, as I ſaid, to render the king abſolute*, and under 
das branch was compriſed the extirpation of the proteſtant, 
ni rat leaſt the introduction of the popiſh religion; though 
| father Orleans, and the writers on the king's fide, when 
| peaking of this project, ſay nothing of this article. Father 
| leans, however, could not forbear owning it in the courſe 


© 
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| * ll was reckoned worth a million and a half, Burnet, p. 307. 

s J This fleet conſiſted but of nine frigates and three yachts ; but the next 
ü 105 there came a reinforcement of four or five men of war. See Echard, 

, III. P- 291. Baſnage, tom. II. p. 192. 

But before that, he endeavoured to ecoy, by ſtratage m, into his own 

| * * Dutch admiral, the vice admiral, &c. See Primi in ſtate tracts, 

A. p. 17. 

Our hiſtorians ſay five. See Kennet, p. 310. 

be lord Clifford told a perſon of ale in private diſcourſe, that the 

. it be would be firm to himiclt, might fettle what religion he pleaſed, 


*. 
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* their ſhips before the war was declared, ſent out a ſquadron. 


of his hiſtory, I ſhall tranſcribe a paſſage from him, which, 
though extremely ſoftened with reſpect to the end, clearly 
ſhews, it was one of the branches of the project. After 
ſpeaking of what had paſſed concerning the papiſls, and other 
non- conformiſts, he adds, “ The king, who was no good 
Chriſtian in his actions, though a catholic in his heert, did 
all that could be expected from his indolent temper, to pre- 
ſerve the common liberty, that the catholics might partake 
of it. But the church of England prevailed, and chanceilor 
Hyde was fo warm upon this occaſion, that the King was 
obliged to yield rather to his importunities than his reaſons; 
It was therefore the re-cſtabliſhment of this liberty of con. 
ſcience, that the lord Aſhley believed neceflary to the execu- 
tion of the projected deſign, He communicated his thoughts 
to his colleagues of the cabal, who were of the ſame opinion, 
not only on account of the reaſon he alledged, which was, 
the gaining of the non-conformiſts who were juſtly feared, bur 
alſo upon another, which he readily approved, namely, the 
favouring, of the catholics whom moſt of them loved, and the 
reſt eſteemed. Arlington and Clifford were ſecretly catho— 
lics, and both died in the communion of the church. Buck- 
ingham had no occaſion to be converted, could he only have 
prevailed with himſelf as to libertiniſm. Aſhley was not 
averſe to the catholic religion, till intereſt and malice threw 
him into the contrary party, It will eafily be conceived; 
that the king readily conſented to it, ſince he was a catholic, 
and continued fo to his death, though policy cauſed him to 
pretend the contrary. As for the duke of York, he ſup- 
ported the defign with all his power. All the difficulty lay 
in the extent of this liberty, and the two kings of France 
and England, acting in concert, debated the aflair in the ne- 
gotiation of their treaty, Several propoſals were made, fome 
more, ſome leis, advantageous to the catholics. France was 
for the moſt moderate, ſafeſt, and moit reaſonable methods; 
At laſt, it was agreed, that Charles ſhould grant liberty of 
conſcience to all his ſubjects in general.“ 

It appears from hence, that religion was concerned in the 
projects of the cabal. But probably, ſome were for having 
the progreſs of the popiſh religion {ublerviciut to render the 
king abſolute, and others were (or rendering the king ablo- 
lute to favour the progreſs of popery. Wherctorc, theſe two 
articles were never ſeparated, nor indeed could be, fince they 
entirely depended on each other. The king plainly ſhewed 
it, when he publiſhed bis declaration for liberty of conſcience, 
ſince he could not grant this liberty without afluming a 
power to abrogate acts of parliament, or at lcaſt ſulpend rhe 
execution thereof ſo long as he pleaſed. This declaration, 
dated the 15th of March, 1672, conlilted of various articles, 
of which I thall here give the ſubſtance : 

1. His majeſty publiſhes it, “ in virtue of his ſupreme 
power in ecclefiaſtical matters,” which is a right inherent 
in his perſon, and declared to be ſo by ſeveral acts of par- 
lament. 

2. He declares his expreſs reſolution to be, that the 
church of England be preſerved and remain entire in her 
doEtrine, diſcipline and government, as now it ftanus eſta— 
bliſhed by law. 

3. That no perſon ſhall be capable of holding any eccle- 
ſiaſtical benefice or preferment of any kind, who is not ex- 
actly conformable. | 

4. That the execution of all penal laws in matters eccle- 
ſiaſtical againſt whatſoever ſort of non- conformiſts or reculants, 
be immediately ſuſpended. 5 

5. He declares, that he will from time to time allow a 
ſufficient number of places, as ſhall be defired, in all parts 
of his kingdom, for the uſe of ſuch as do not conform to 
the church of England, to meet and afleinble in, in order to 
their public worſhip and devotion. i 

6. That none of his ſubjects do preſume to meet in any 
place, until ſuch place be allowed, and the teacher of that 
congregation be approved by him, 

7. He declares, that this indulgence, as to the allowance 
of public places of worſhip, and approbation of teachers, 
ſhall extend to all ſorts of non-conformilts and recuſants, ex- 
cept the recuſants of the Roman catholic religion, to whom 
he will no ways allow public places of worthip, but only 


and carry the government to what height he would: For if men were aſ- 
ſured in the liberty of their conſciences, and undiſturbed in their properties, 
able and upright judges made in Weſtminſter-hall ; and if, on the other 
hand, the fort of Tilbury was finiſhed to bridle the city, the tort of Ply- 
mouth to ſecure the weſt, and arms for twenty thouſand men in each of 
theſe, and in Hull for the northern parts, with ſome addition (which might 
be eaſily and undiſcernedly made to the forces on foot) there were none who 
would have either will, opportunity, or power to reſiſt. Kennet, p. 312, 
note, 
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indulge them their ſhare in the common exemption from the 


executing the penal laws, and the exerciſe of their worſhip 
in their private houſes only ©. 1 

[1672] Two days after, the king publiſhed his declaration 
of war againſl the ſtates, dated the 1th of March v. This de- 
claration, as that of the former war, was founded upon gene- 
rals, and affected pretences. This is always the caſe when 
war is firſt reſolved, and reaſons or pretences are afterwards 
ſought. © The king hiſtorically introduced his juſt reaſons 
to begin the firſt war upon the ſtates, though it was ended 
by the treaty of Breda. He added, that peace was no ſooner 
concluded, than violated by the ſtates, in not ſending com- 
miſſioners to London to ſettle the trade of the two nations 
in the Eaſt Indies: and when he ſent over his embaſſador 
to put them in mind of it, he could not in three years 
get any ſatisfaction from them in the material points, nor 
a forbearance of the wrongs which his ſubjects received in 
thoſe parts.” a 

It is eaſy to ſee to what great diſcuſſions thefe generals 
are hable, 

*& 2, He ſaid, that having reſtored Surinam to them, they 
were obliged, by the treaty of Breda, to permit the Engliſh 
in that colony to remove with their effects, but that this per- 
miſſion was refuſed.” 

The Dutch maintained on the contrary, that the Eng- 
Iiſh inhabitants of Surinam remained there upon their own 
choice. 

* 3. He complained of abuſive pickures and medals diſ- 
perſed over Holland, reflecting on his honour.” 

The ſtates ſaid, they Knew but of one abufive medal, the 
ſtamp of which they had ordered to be broke. 

*& 4. He complained, that in Holland his right of the flag 
had been repreſented as ridiculous,” 

It is eaſy to perceive, whether his pretenſion concerning 
the yacht which brought over the lady Temple was juſt or 
not. 

This was the ſubfance of what was meſt plauſibly al- 
ledged for undertaking the war. He ended with this de- 
claration: “ And whcreas we are engaged by a treaty 
to ſupport the peace made at Ax la Chapelle, we do finally 
declare, that notwithſtanding the proſecution of this war, 
we will maintain the true intent and ſcope of the ſaid treaty ; 
and that in all the alliances which we have or ſhall make in 
rhe progreſs of this war, we have and will take care, to pre- 
ſerve the ends thereof inviolable, unleſs provoked to the con- 
trary,” He took but little care of his honour, in pretending 
to ſhew, that his defign in breaking with the Kates and unit- 
ing with France, was, to maintain the treaty of Aix la Cha- 
pelle. But there was nothing ſo abſurd which the cabal did 
not think they could impoſe on the public, wherein they were 
much miſtaken, as will appear in the ſequel. 

This war was fo contrary to the interefts of England and 
all Europe, the defence of which Charles had ſo often boaſt- 
ed to undertake by means of the triple league; it was fo 
directly oppolite to juftice, equity, faith, and the religion 
of the Engliſh, publicly profelled by the King, that no man 
could believe it till the blow was ſtruck. The Hollanders 
imagined, he only intended to exact ſome money from them, 
or at molt, to intimidate them in order to oblige them to 
reſtore the prince of Orange his nephew to the poſts enjoy- 
ed by his anceſtors. France herſelf could hardly believe, but 
that he intended to deceive her, till he had fallen upon the 
Smyrna fleet, But all were miſtaken in aſeribing to the king 
any affection for his people. His ſole aim was to render 
himſelt abſolute, in order to enjoy all the riches of England 
without controul, and without any obligations to his parlia- 
ment. The duke of York, his preſumptive heir, found his 
account in fo fine a lcheme, and, befides, thought of efta- 
bliſhing his religion for which he was excefhvely zealous. 
As for the cabal, they were men entirely deſtitute of all prin— 
ciples of honour, juſtice, or religion, each of whom was 
ſolely intent upon making his fortune by ſacrificing the in— 
tereſt of the public. For it cannot be thought, that perſons 
of their abilities could be ignorant, that what they were ac- 
ting was directly contrary to the intereſts of England. They 
did not believe, they could execute their grand project with- 
out a ſtrict alliance with the king of France, who artfully 
perſuaded them, that after the republic of Holland ſhould 
be deſtoyed, the two crowns would jointly labour to rendec 
the king abtolute in England, and eſtabliſh the catholic tre- 


The preſbyterians went in a body, and dr. Manten, in their name, 
thanked the king tor. this declaration. - Moſt of them had yeatly penſions of 
fifty pounds, and the chief of them of a hundred pounds. Burner, p- 308. 

v To furniſh the government with ſome fair pretenlions at leaſt tor this 
war, the commuttce tor the East Iudia company was ſummoned to ſhew, 


ligion. But they had too much cauſe afterwards to be 11.4 arrived 
they were deceived by France. Indeed it was not Ley), "er thi 
intereſt to render the king of England abſolute in his dong. biſhop o 
nions, but rather to ſow and cheriſh divifion between 05 raded 
king and his ſubjeRs, in which, by ſeeming to enter into the | — Lea 
views of the cabal, he was but too ſucceſsful. But ther, ed wi 
occurred in the exccution of the projett an obſtacle, which But 
the ſecret councillors ſhould have foreſcen, and perhaps dig Lot their 
foreſee without being able to help it. This was the king; anger! 
tmmenſe profuſeneſs, which was the reaſon that all the ſun : T'nglanc 
received from France and the parliament. were inſufficient s ; ory, a 
ſupport the war two years, fo that he was obliged to hase | ſlates h⸗ 
recourſe to the parliament, who at laſt broke meaſure - f ſhips, a 
well concerted. On the other hand, this project alarm: combine 
all Europe, the ſtates found protectors, who rendered tt. by the 
execution very difficult, penfiona 
The fame day that the declaration of war againſt th. having | 
ſtates was pubhſhed at London, the like was publiſhed 2 endeavo 
Paris, founded upon no juſter grounds. For the king ot asd beir 
France gave no- other reaſon of the war than his diſpleaſure bay in! 
at the conduct of the ſtates. This union between France have ſur 
and England (which then appeared openly, whatever cc battle. 
had been hitherto taken to conceal it) ſhewed the ridicyloyc. ſing b 
neſs of what the king ordered the lord keeper to tell the of Lor! 
parliament, „ That common prudence required, that }, quadro: 
majeſty ſhould make ſuitable preparations, when Franc: candwic 
had ſuch forces both at land and ſea.” It appeared by WW divided 
this, that the king ſcrupled not to tell his pariiament the duke of 


contrary of what he thought, which could not but mak do the e⸗ 
him loſe the confidence of his people, as it happened ac- deſcripti 
cordingly. both fic 
About a month after, the biſhop of Munſter alſo pro- taught t 
claimed war againſt the Dutch, on pretence, that they had equal br 
endeavoured to corrupt the governors of his frontier places, | |-nged t 
As for the elector of Cologne, he had already introduced diſabled, 
French troops into his dominions, to provide, as he pretend- the Lor 
ed, for his ſecurity. But though he proteſted an intention of Sand 
to obſerve an exact neutrality, the ftates were perfectly in- zfter ſhe 
formed of his treaty with France. Thus theſe four princes Wi whole ct 
were united for the utter deſtruction of the republic of the landers 
United Provinces, without mentioning ſeveral princes of i of the t. 
Germany engaged by the king of France to ſtand neutral, of the e 
that they might not aſſiſt Holland. is not e 
The ſtates having ſome time foreſeen the impending form, MI thoſe at 
had endeavoured to divert it, by giving the king of Eng- feld of 
land all the ſatisfaction he could reaſonably expect. They whereas 
had offered to agree to whatever he deſired concerning the contrary 
flag, and befides, they had on the 24th of February made retire th 


the prince of Orange captain general, and admiral, though made at 
he was then but twenty two years of age. They belicved, WWF battle, t 
this would ſuthce to content the king his uncle, for ther Plain, tt 
were yet ignorant that his deſigu was to overturn their te- tought a 
public, without any regard to the intereſts of the prince ot This co! 
Orange: 'Fhis change in favour of the young prince, would, Etrees, 
perhaps, have never been made, had it not bren deemed o leave 
neceflary to appeaſe the king of England. There ' wer: dome 
three parties in Holland: that of the penſionary (which eerdale, 
was the more powerful, and called the Louveſtein partr, of < 
from the name of the caſtle where the prince's father hae Thou 
confined the leading men of this faction) that of the pre: Thon 
of Orange; and a third which affected a neutrality, ud de new 
had hitherto joined with neither of the two firſt, but on 1115 received 
occaſion believed it neceflary to join with the fecont!, !! recompe 
hopes of ſatisfying the king of England. The ftatcs there- sss, in 
fore ſent a depuration to the prince, to offer him the dignttics *X2CUtio! 
of captain general, and admiral, and the penſionary de Wü, Wn to tak 
to his mortification, was appointed head of the deputation. . in i. 
Thus the prince of Orange ſaw himſelf captain general, bu! Wi | 
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without an army, or at leaſt, with an army ſo inconfiderabl”, Wa © Power 
and filled for the moſt part with unexperienced officers, che- 
ſen more for their attachment to the penſionary, than their 
perſonal merit. 
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L9utind 
I ſhall not relate the progreſs of the King of France, and us; * 
bis two allies, the biſhop of Munſter, and the clector et e, M: 
Cologne, in the firſt campaign. This is ſo well known, that eaten 
it would be loſt time to recite it. Let it ſuffice to obſerve, W lowed by 
that the King of France took the field the beginning oi May's eck betor 
made himſelf maſter of ſeveral places on the Rhine witbo + age 
almoſt any oppoſition ; and fwimming that river, {ubguc x Ar- 
all Guelderland with the towns upon the Vilel, and at Jak W tor, and 
| 1 cal 6 Tha 
whether the Dutch had not broke in upon their tude, for which pul lic ll. elch refer 


tisfaction ought to be demanded * They antwered, and gave it under then * 314. P 
hands, That 1ince the treaty at Breda, the Dutch had ſufficiently obſerved dhe \$ There 
articles of trade, Kennet, p. 310. me Fre, 
C <"glifh alf 
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rived at Utrecht, which had ſent deputies to Doeſburgh to 
offer their ſubmiſſion to his orders. At the fame time, the 
hop of Munſter, after ravaging the province of Overyflcl, 
\raded Frieſeland and Groninghen, ſo that only Holland 
ind Zealand remained free, of which the former was threat- 
Fed with a like invalion. 

| But this was not all the ſtates had to fear. Whilſt three 
Lot their provinces were loſt, and two others attacked, the 
danger from ſca was no lels. The two flects of France and 
England joined the beginning of May; the firſt conſiſting of 
E forty, and the laſt of a hundred men of war. 'That of the 
| fates had ſeventy-two large ſhips, and forty frigates and fire- 
E ſhips, and conſequently was very inferior in number to the 
combined fleet of England and France x. It was commanded 
br the famous Ruyter, aſſiſted by Cornelius de Wit, the 
| penfionary's brother, as deputy from the ſtates. Ruyter 
having put to fea before the enemy's fleets were joined, had 
E endeavoured to prevent the junction. But not ſucceeding, 
ud being informed, that the two fleets lay at anchor in Sol- 
bay in Suffolk, he reſolved to attack them. He had like to 
E have ſurprized them, but being diſappointed, prepared for 
battle. The two fleets of France and England (now com- 
poſing but one) were ranged in three ſquadrons. The duke 
Jof York, high admiral of England, commanded the red 
© ſquadron; the count d'Etrees, the white; and the earl of 
Sandwich, the blue. The fleet of the flates was likewiſe 
E divided in the ſame manner; Ruyter was oppoſed to the 
E luke of York, Bankert to count d'Etrees, and Van Ghent, 
to the earl of Sandwich. All I can gather from the various 
leſcriptions of this battle, tought the 28th of May, is, that 
both ſides diſplayed all the art and {kill which experience had 
taught the commanders and ofhcers, that they tought with 
equal bravery, with almoſt cqual loſs, and both fides chal- 
| |-nged the victory. The adniral-thip of the Engliſh being 
diſabled, the duke of York was obliged to hoiſt his flag in 
the London. The Royal J»mes, commanded by the earl 
of Sandwich, not being able to diſengage from a fireſhip, 
after ſhe had ſunk two, was blown up with the earl and her 
E whole crew?. The Englith loſt two ſhips more, the Hol- 
E landers three, and Van Ghent was b led. The hiſtorians 
of the two parties equally pretend, that their fleet chaced that 
of the enemies, but both ſpeak of it very faintly, For, it 
is not entirely the ſame with engagements at ſea, as with 
© thoſe at land, where commonly he that remains maſter of the 


, field of battle, juſtly aſſumes rhe honour of the victory; 
: whereas in naval engagements, a fog, a calm, a wind, cither 
e contrary or tempeſtuous, may oblige the victorious flect to 
le retire the firſt, However this be, bonfires were equally 
h made at London, and the Hague, for the ſucceſs of this 
|, WT battle, though with very little rcaſon. The Englith com— 
we plain, the French did not diſcharge their duty, and only 
e. tought at a diſtance, after having ſeparated from the fleet, 
of This conduct is aſcribed to ſecret orders given to count 
q, Etrees, not to expoſe too much his majeſty's ſhips, bur 
4 o leave the Engliſh and Dutch fleets to deſtroy one another *. 
„Done time before, the king had created the earl of Lau- 
h eeccdale, duke of the ſame name; the lord Afhley Cooper, 
„ WE ©! of Shafrſbury ; lord Arlington, earl of Arlington; and 
| WE Thomas Clifford, lord Clittord. About the ſame time 
| ir Thomas Oſborn was ſworn into the privy council, and 
te new duke of Lauderdale, and the earl of Arlington, 
118 received the order of the garter. Tbis was doubtleſs, to 
ompenſe theſe members of the cabal, for their great ſer— 
„, in advifing him to ſuſpend, by his fole authority, the 
ics *X*cution of two acts of parliament ?, till he ſhould think 
" do take off the ſuſpenſion. Though this ſuſpenſion was 
u. in itſelf difadvantageous to the public, yet, as it pro- 
*, Jrded from the ſame principle by which the king aſſumed 
, bos of tutpending the penal laws againſt the non-con- 
10” 1 
Al # © Biſnage ſays, it conſiſted, in all of a hundred and fifty-eight flups, tom. II. 
. ln the Engliſh flect there were twenty thouſand men, and four 
5 und guns; in the French, thirteen thouſand men, and two thouſand 


| >; and in the Dutch, twenty-two thouſand meu, and four thouſand 
of . Mole, or Primi, p. 24. 
of the thouſand men on board, ſix hundred were killed on the deck. 
en the ſhip was on fire, the earl retired to his cabin, where he was fol- 
| Ned by his capt. fir Richard Haddock, who finding him with a handker- 
i betore his eyes, told him of the danger; but he anſwered, „“ He faw 
in things went, and was reſolved to — with the ſhip.” It ſeems, the 
tore the earl obſerving, that the Engliſh fleet rode in Souldbay, in 
"x ot being ſurpriſed by the Dutch, advited, that they ſhould weigh an- 
and get out to fea, But the duke of Vork, lighting the advice, told the 
[ 3 That he ſpake that out of fear :” which the earl 1s thought to have fo 
u reknted, that it rendered him carelets of his own ſatety. Kennet, 
. F. 75 Echard, tom. III. p. 300. 
** here were two Englith ſhips burnt, three ſunk, and one taken ; and 
Ie French, one was burnt, and another ſunk. Burchett, p. 403. The 
(| ="2lilh alto loſt the captains of the tollowing thips ; of the Henry, Cam- 
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formiſts, it was ſufficiently clear, that he would not ſtop 
there. 

I have already taken notice of the ſad condition of the 
ſtates of the United Provinces. There were two provinces, 
Guelderland, and Utrecht, in the power of the French. 
Overyflel was in the bands of the elector of Cologne, and 
the biſhop of Munſter. The two provinces of Frieſcland 
and Groninghen were not only threatened, but alſo attacked. 
In ſhort, the province of Holland found no readier way to 
ſtop the progreſs of the French king®, who was at Utrecht, 
than by opening the fluices, and laying the country under 
water®. This melancholy ſituation of affairs, raiſed a great 
diſcontent in the people of Holland: and as the penfionary 
de Witt had been many years at the head of the government, 
all the calamities of his country were charged to his ill 
conduct, Moreover, the people openly acculed him of be- 
traying his country. At laſt, the general diſcontent roſe in- 
to tcdition, and cauſed the ſtates of Holland to annul the 
perpetual edict made in the year 1667, by which they had 
obliged themſelves never to own the prince of Orange for 
Stadtholder, and to diſpenſe with that oath ; after which, the 
prince was made Stadtholder. Some time after, the two 
brothers, Cornelius, and John, de Witt, the firſt grand bailiff 
of Putten, and the other penſionary of Holland, but who had 
lately thrown up his employ, were torn in pieces by the mob 
ol the Hague. The ſtory is too well known to need a reci- 
tal. It fſuilices to ſay, the prince of Orange remained in 
peaceable poſſeſſion of the government of Holland and Zea- 
land; for Frieſeland, and Groninghen had a ſeparate Stadthol- 
der, namely, the young prince Henry Catimir, of Naffau, 
under the tuition of the princeſs his mother , and three pro- 
vinces were in the hands of the enemy. 

The king of France, who had ever feared the prince of 
Orange's advancement, no ſooner ſaw him inveſted with his 
enunent dignity, chan he endeavoured to corrupt him with 
the offered ſovereignty of Holland. But he found the young 
prince deat to all his offers, and reſolute to ſerve the ſtates 
who had intruſted him with its government, to the laſt mo- 
ment of his lit-®, The king of England ſeconded his ally 
in this deſign. The ſtates had ſent embaſſadors to him with 
propoſals of peace, as they had alſo to the king of France at 
Utrecht. But the king, after a refuſal to treat but in con- 
junction with France, and fearing the ſtates deſign was to diſ— 
unite them, or render them jealous of each other, diſpatched 
the duke of Buckingham, and the carl of Arlington, (two 
members of the cabal)with George Savil, lord Hallifax, 
into Holland, on pretence of treating of a peace jointly with 
France, Theſe embaſſadors paſhng through the Hague, 
in their way to Utrecht, affected to give out, that they were 
come to bring peace. But when they came to treat, their 
p:opolals were 10 exorbitant, that it was evident peace was 
not the king's view in this embaſſy. It was rather to draw 
cloſer the alliance between France and. England, and concert 
new meaſures for the proſecution of the war, as the ſequel 
clearly diſcovered. In paſſing through the Hague, the duke 
of Buckingham aſked the prince, what it was he propoſed 
to himſelf in the deſperate ſituation of his country. To which 
the prince replied, ** That it was true their condition was 
dangerous, but he had one way ſtill not to ice its ruin com- 
pleated, and that was to lie in the laſt dyke.” It is re- 
ported, the ſame duke, in a viſit to the princeſs of Orange, 
having told her that they were good Hollanders, was imme— 
diately anſwered by her, That was more than they aſked, 
which was only that they ſhould be good Engliſhmen.” 
For the war was ſo evidently contrary to the intercit of Eng- 
land, that the Engliſh themſelves openly murmured at it. 
But, as I have ſaid, not only on this occaſion, but through- 
out this whole reign, the intereſt of the King, and thar of the 
people were always directly oppoſite. The King, after the 


bridge, Prince, St, George, Anne, Triumph, and Alice, They loſt alſo 
the lord Maiditone, Mr. Montague, fir Phillip Cartwright, fir Charles Har- 
bord, Mr. Cotterel, Mr, Napier, &c,— The body of the earl of Sandwich was 
diſcoyered by one of the king's ketches (being known by the George he had 
on) and being taken up, and brought to Harwich, was thence removed to 
London, and ſolemnly buried in Weſtminſter Abbey. Kennet, p. 314. 

* One was, tor the encouraging and increaſing of ſhipping and navigation; 
and the other, tor the encouragement of trade. Kennet, p. 314. 

» Who was approaching with an army of one hundred and eighteen 
thouſand foot, and twenty-lix thouſand horſe ; commanded by the prince of 
Condé, and the marſhal de Turenne. Idem, p. 315. ; . 

© By which the country received damage, to the value of eighteen mile 
lions of guilders. Ibid. 1 25 i 

4 Rapin ſays, by miſtake, John Caſimir, born 1687, fon of Henry 
Caſimir, who was born 1657, and died 1696. 

© He always anſwered, That he would never betray a truſt that was 
given him, nor ever fel] the liberties of his country, that his anceſtors 
had ſo long defended. Templc's mem. p. 381. 


He 
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example of his father and grandfather, thought he could 
filence the complaints of the people by a+ proclamation to 
forbid, under ſevere penalties, to ſpeak againſt the govern- 
ment, but this ſerved only to increaſe the murmurs. 

In the mean time, the king of France ſeeing, that the 
drowning of Holland put a ſtop to his conqueſts, marched 
his army into Flanders, leaving the duke of Luxemburgh at 
Utrecht, and came to Paris in Auguft, attended by the duke 
of Monmouth, who, in purſuance of Charles's engagement 
in their treaty, had brought him, at the opening ot the cam- 
paign, fix thouſand effective men. : 

L ſhall not telate the particulars of the war carried on 
by land during the reſt of the campaign, becauſe England 
had no part in it, and, beſides, it is fully deſcribed by the 
hiſtories of thoſe times. It is ſufficient for the reader to 
know in general, that though the ſtates had ſome ſucceſs 
againſt the biſhop of Munſter, their affairs were reduced 
to a wretched condition, and the neighbourhood. of the 
duke of Luxemburgh ſcarce gave them time to breathe, Their 
whole refuge lay in the alliances they expected to make 
with the emperor, Spain, and ſome princes of Germany, 
and in the hopes that the Engliſh partiament which was 
to meet, according to the prorogation the zoth of October, 
would ſee the intereſt of England and of all Europe. But 
the king deprived them of this laſt reſource, by proroguing 
the parliament to February. 

The 4th of December the king declared in council, that 
he would raife more forces, and diſpoſe of them in con- 
venient quarters, to be employed on occaſion. And for 
payment of them, he ordered that the exchequer ſhould con- 
tinue ſhut till the 1ſt of May 1673, though he had pofitively 
promiſed it ſhould be opened the beginning of the year. He 
publiſhed on this account, a proclamation, in which it was 
faid, © That notwithſtanding his majeſty had not been want- 
ing on his part, to comply with all honourable ways and 
means that might effect a peace, yet the continuance of thoſe 
inevitable neceſſities which firſt obliged him to ſhut up the 
exchequer, compelled him to continue to ſtop the payment 
of monies till the 1ſt of May next: doubting not but that 
his loving ſubjects would have ſuch truſt and confidence in 
his juſtice, that it would take away all apprehenſions of their 
being in the leaſt defrauded of their juſt dues.” 

The ways and means uſed by the king to effect a peace, 
conſiſted, in that his two embaſſadors at Utrecht were 
contented to demand in his name, a million of pounds 
ſterling, for the expences of the war; the compliment of 
the flag without any exception; a hundred thouſand pounds 


yearly for the liberty of fiſhing ; the ſovereignty of all that 


ſhould remain of the United Provinces, for his nephew 
the prince of Orange; a participation of the whole India 
trade; the town ot Sluis, the ifles of Cadſant, Walcheren, 


Goerée, Voorne; and laſtly, an entire ſatisfaction to the 


king of France. It muſt have been great obſtinacy in the 
ſtates to find fault with ſuch reaſonable demands. Con- 
ſequently the king could not in honour diſpenſe. with the 
continuation of the war, and the keeping the Exchequer 
mut to maintain it. - 

Sir John Trevor dying this year, fir Henry Coventry, 
lately returned from Sweden, where he had ſucceſsfully ne- 
gotiated for the King, ſucceeded him in the office of ſecre- 
tary of ſtate. | 

Sir Orlando Bridgeman reſigning the great ſea}, the new 


carl of Shafifbury was made lord high chancellor f. A 


few days after, the king performed his promiſe to Clit- 
ford, by making him lord treaſurer, ſo that all the great 
offices of the ſtate were held by the cabal, or by perſons 
devoted to their intereſts. But that it may be ſeen, how 
the five lords of the cabal flattered the king, and one ano- 
ther, at the very time, the nation was moſt loudly exclaim- 
ing againſt the government, I ſhall inſert here part of a ſpeech 
made by the lord Shaftſbury, as chancellor, to the lord Clif- 
ford, when he tendered him the oath in Weſtminſter-hall, 
upon his admiſſion to the office of treaſurer. After telling 
him the nature of his office, he added, —** My lord, I may 
Juſtly ſay you are in a place of the very firſt rank as to dig- 
nity, power, truſt, and influence of affairs; a place that re- 
quires ſuch a man as our great maſter's wiſdom hath found 
for it; from whole natural temper we may expect courage, 
quickneſs and reſolution ; from whoſe education wiſdom, 
and experience; and from whoſe extraction that noble and 
illuſtrious houſe of the Cliffords &, an heroic mind, a large 
ſoul, and an unſhaken fidelity to the crown. My lord, it is 
a great honour, much even beyond the place itſelf, that 


- f He refuſed to put the great ſcal to the declaration for indulgence, as 
judging it contrary to law ; fo he was diſmiſſed, Burnet, p. 307. 
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you are choſen to it by the king, who, without flatter; 
may ſay, is as great a maſter in the knowledge of men zng 
things, as this, or any other age hath produced: and let ge 
ſay tarther, it is not only your honour that you are choſe 
by him, but it is your ſafety too, that you have him to ſery,, 
with whom no ſubtle inſinuations of any near him, nor the 
aſpiring intereſt of a favourite, fhall ever prevail againſt thoſe 
that ſerve him well. Nor can his ſervants fear to be ſacg. 
ficed to the malice, fury, or miſtake of a more ſwellj; 
popular greatneſs : a prince under whom the unfortuny: 
fall gently : a prince in a word, that beſt of all mankind de 
ſerves the title of deliciz humani generis. Let me end with 
this wiſh, or rather prophecy, that you may exceed all yg 
predeceſſors in this place; the abilities and fidelity of the . 
nowned lord Burleigh ; the ſagacity, quickneſs, and prey 
diſpatch of his fon the lord Saliſbury ; and the uprightneß 
integrity, and wiſdom of that great man that went laſt befor 
you, the earl of Southampton.“ 

It witl hereafter appear, that the earl of Shaftſbury pre. 
ſer ved not long the ſentiments of efteem and admiration fe- 
the king, expreſſed in this ſpeech. 

[1672-3] Hitherto the cabal had ſailed with a profpercys 
gale on a very dangerous fea, famous for wrecks, without any 
oppofition. But at laſt they were ſtopped in their courſe ty 
a rock which it was not poſſible to avoid, I mean the par. 
liamenc, It was now almoſt two years fince the parliamen 
was aſſembled, and as, in that interval, the king had take, 
ſome ſteps which inſtilled great fears into his ſubjects, the 
new ſeſſion was expected with the utmoſt impatience, iz 
hopes, that the parliament would apply proper remedics tg 
the preſent evils, and find means to prevent thoſe with which 
the kingdom was ſtill threatened. The parliament therefore 
met the 4th of February, and choſe a ſpeaker by the dircc. 
tion of the court, fir Edward Turner, the laft ſpeaker having 
been made chief baron of the Exchequer. The choice falling 
upon fir Job Charleton, he defired to be excuſed ; but the 
tort chancellor Shaftſbury told him, before the king aud 
both houſes, that no excuſes would be admitted.“ The 
conjuncture of time (ſays he) and the king's and kingdoms 
affairs, require ſuch a houſe of commons, and ſuch a ſpeik- 
er. For, with reverence to the holy ſcripture, the king 
may on this occaſion ſay, he that is not with me is àgaintt 
me : for he that doth not now put.his hand and heart to 
ſupport the king in the common cauſe of this kingdom, can 
hardly ever hope for ſuch another opportunity, or find 
a time to make ſatisfaction for the omiſſion of this.” 
Prefently after, the king made the following ſpeech to bott 
houſes: 


My lords and gentlemen, 


« I AM glad to ſec you here this day; I would bare 
called you together ſooner, but that I was willing to eaſe o 
and the country, till there was an abſolute neceſſity. Sinc 
you were laſt here, I have been forced to a moſt important, 
neceſſary and expenſive war; and I make no doubt, but yo! 
will give me ſuitable and effectual aſſiſtance to go throug! 
with it. I refer you to my declaration for the cauſes, and 
indeed the neceffity of this war ; and ſhall now enly tell you, 
that I might have digeſted the indignities to my own perio!, 
rather than have brought it to this extremity, if the intefeh 
as well as the honour of the whole kingdom had not been 
ſtake : And if I had omitted this conjuncture, perhaps I had 
not again ever met with the like advantage. You will find, 
that the laſt ſupply you gave me, did not anſwer the ex- 
pectation for the end you gave it, the payment of my debts. 
Therefore I muſt in the next place recommend them again 
your eſpecial care. Y 

« Some few days before I declared the war, I put fort 
my declaration for indulgence to diſſenters, and have hithe!!9 
found a good effect of it by ſecuring peace at home, when | 
had war abroad. There is one part in it that hath been ſub· 
ject to miſconſtruction, which is that concerning the papiſts; 
as if more liberty were granted to them, than ,to the ochet 
recuſants; when it is plain, there is leſs: for the others have 
public places allowed them, and I never intended that the, 
ſhould have any, but only have the freedom of their religo 
in their own houſes, without any concourſe of others. 4" 
I could not grant them leſs than this, when I had extended 0 
much more grace to others, moſt of them having been 19!" 
and in the ſervice of me, and of the king my father : and 1! 
the whole courſe of this indulgence, Pdo not intend, that : 
ſhall any any ways prejudice the church, but I will ſupp®* 


3 
The treaſurer was deſcended from the Cliffords, earls of Cumberi' 
See Dugdale's baron, tom. I. p. 334+; 
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is rights, and it in its full power. Having ſaid this, I ſhall 
take it very ill to receive contradiction in what I have done. 
| and I will.deal plainly with you, I am reſolved to ſtick to 
| my declaration. There 1s one jealouſy more that is malici- 
ouſly ſpread abroad, and yet ſo weak and frivolous, that 1 
once thought it not of moment enough to mention; but it 
| may have gotten ſome ground with ſome wellminded people, 
undd that is, that the forces I have raiſed in this war, were 
deſigned to controul law and property: I wiſh I had more 


© - 


7 
WE forces the laſt ſummer, the want of them convinces me, I 
« WE ft raiſe more againſt this next ſpring ; and I do not doubt 
dot you will confider the charge of them in your ſup- 
dies. I will conclude with this aſſurance to you, that I will 
. WE ;ccſerve the true reformed proteſtant religion, and the 
church, as it is now eſtabliſhed in this kingdom ; and that 
„vo man's property or liberty ſhall ever be invaded. I leave 
+ WE the reſt to the chancellor.“ 

© The ſpeech afterwards ſpoke by the chancellor, is ſo re- 
.. WE narkable, that it well deſerves a place in this hiſtory. 
: « My lords, and you knights, citizens, and burgeſſes of the 
EE houſe of commons, 
* 
„ The king hath ſpoke ſo fully, ſo excellently well, and 
t. WW & like himſelf, that you are not to expect much from me. 
here is not a word in his ſpeech that hath not its full weight: 
n And I dare with affurance tay, will have its effect with you. 
e His majeſty had called you ſooner, and his affairs required 
in r, but that he was reſolved to give you all the caſe and va- 
to WE cancy to your own private concerns; and the people as 
ch much reſpite from payments and taxes, as the neceſſity of 
re his buſineſs, or their preſervation, would permit. And yet 
c- WW (which I cannot but here mention to you) by the crafty 
ne WE infinuations of ſome ill-affected perſons, there have been 
no WW {picad ſtrange and deſperate rumours, Which your meeting 
ie WT together this day, hath ſufficiently proved both malicious 
nd and falſe. His majeſty hath told you, that he is now en- 
he WT caged in an important, very expentive, and indeed a war 
n's ablolutely neceſſary and unavoidable. He hath referred you 
k- WE to his declaration, where you will find the perſonal indigni- 
9g ties by pictures and medals, and other public affronts, his 
ot WH majeſty hath received from the Rates, their breach of treaties, 
t9 both in the Surinam, and Eaſt India buſineſs : And at laſt 
20 WE they came to that height of inſolence, as to deny the honour 
nd aud right of the flag, though an undoubted jewel of this 
5.” WE crown, never to be parted with, and by them particularly 
oth WH owned in the late treaty of Breda, and never conteſted in any 

age. And whilſt the King firſt long expected, and then 


ſolemnly demanded ſatisfaction, they diſputed his title to it, 
in all the courts of Chriſtendom, and made great offers to 
the French king, if he would ſtand by them againſt us. 
ave WT But the moſt chriſtian king too well remembered, what 
o ey did at Munſter, contrary to ſo many treaties and ſolemn 
nc? engagements; and how dangerous a neighbour they were to 


nt, all crowned heads. The king and his miniſters had here a 
yOu hard time, and lay every day under new obloquies. Some— 
agb times they were repreſented as ſelling all to France for money 
and to make this war: Portſmouth, Plymouth, and Hull, were 
ou, to be given into the French hands for Caution. The next 

ſon, day news came, that France and Holland were agreed, 
0 


reſt ben the obloquy was turned from treachery to folly ; the 


n al Minifters are now fools, that ſome days before were villains, 
had And indeed the coffee-houſes were not to be blamed for 
nd, their laſt apprehenfions ; fince if that conjunction had not 
ex- WT feken effect, then England had been in a far worſe caſe than 
bis. row eis, and the war had been turned upon us. But both 
n 10 Kings knowing their intereſts, reſolved to join againſt them, 

| ho were the common enemies to all monarchies, and I may 
ert n 


| {iy eſpecially to ours, their only competitor for trade and 
td 12 cr at lea; and who only ſtand in their way, to an uni— 
Lerlal empire, as great as Rome. This the ſtates underſtood 
be well, and had ſwallowed ſo deep, that under all their 
| Prefent diſtreſs and danger, they are ſo intoxicated with that 
| Yall ambition, that they flight a treaty, and refuſe a ceſſation. 
All this you, and the whole nation taw, before the laſt war; 
but it could not then be ſo well timed, or our alliances ſo 
al made. But you judged aright, that at any rate, DE- 
E LENDA EST CARTHAGO, that government was to be 
ought down. And therefore the King may well ſay to 
Joa, it is your war! he took his meaſures from you, and 
4 they were juſt and right ones; and he expects a ſuitable aſ- 
mance to ſo neceſſary and expenſive an action; which he has 
litherto maintained at his own charge, and was unwilling 
| Other to trouble you, or burthen the country, until it came 


Os the c 
E In Vita ble neceſſity. And his majeſty commands me to 
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tell vou, that unleſs it be a certain ſum, and ſpeedily raiſed, 
it can never anſwer the occaſion. 

* My lords and gentlemen, reputation is the great ſupport 
of war or peace. 'This war had never begur, nor had the 
ſtates ever ſlighted the king, or ever refuſed him ſatisfaction ; 
neither had this war continued to this day, or ſub{iited now, 
but that the ſtates were deceived in their meatures, and ab- 
prehended his majeſty in that great want of money, that he 
muſt fit down under any affronts, and was no: able to begin 
or carry on a war. Nay, at this day the ſtates ſupport them- 
ſelves amongſt their people by this only talſehood, that they 
are aſſured of the temper of England, and of the parliament, 
and that you will not ſupply the king in this war; and that 
it they can hold out till your neeting, they will have new 
life, and take new meaſures. There are lately taken two of 
their principal agents, with their credentials and inſtructions 
to this purpoſe, who are now in the Tower, and ſhall be pro- 
cceded againſt according to the law of nations. But the king 
is ſufficiently aſſured of his people; knows you better; and 
can never doubt his parliament, This had not been men- 
tioned, but to ſhew you of what importance the frankneſs 
and ſeaſonableneſs of this ſupply is, as well as the tulncts of 
it. Let me ſay, the king has brought the ſtates to that con- 
dition, that your hearty conjunction at this time in ſupplying 
his majeſty, will make them never more formidable ro kings, 
or dangerous to England: And it after this vou ſuffer them 
to get up, let this be remembered, the ſtates of Holland 
are England's eternal enemies both by intcreit and inclination. 
In the next place, to the ſupply for the carrying on of the 
war, his majeſty recommends to you the taking care of 
his debts. What you give the laſt fſcttion did not anſwer 
your own expectation. Eeſides another conſiderable aid, you 
deſigned his majeſty, was untortunately lo!! in the birth; fo 
that the king was forced for the carrying on his affairs, much 
againlt his will, to put a ſtop to the pa,; out of the 
exchequer. He ſaw the pretlures upon himſelt, and grow— 
ing inconveniences to his people by great interett ; and the 
difference through all his buſineſs between ready money and 
orders. This gave the king the neceifity of that proceeding ; 
to make uſe of his own revenue, which hath been of to great 
effect in this war. But though he hath pur a ſtop to the 
trade and gain of the bankers, yet ne would be unwilling 
to ruin them, and oppreſs fo many families as are concerned 
in thoſe debts; beſides, it were too ditproportionable a bur- 
then upon many of his good ſubjects. But neither the 
bankers, nor they, have reaton to complain, it you now take 
them into your care, and they have paid them what was due 
to them when the ſtop was made, with {ix | 
from that time. The king is very much concerned both in 
honour and intereſt, to ſce this done, and ver, he defires 
you not to miſtime it; but that it may have only the ſe— 
cond place, and that you will firſt ſettle what you intend 
about the ſupply, 

His majeſty has ſo fully vindicated his declaration from 
that calumny concerning the papiſts, that no reaſonable 
ſcruple can be made by any good man. He has ſufficiently 
juſtified it by the time it was publiſhed in, aud the effects 
he had from it; and might have done it more from the 
agreeableneſs of it to his own natura! diſpoſition, which 
no good Engliſhman can wiſh other than it 13. He loves 
not blood, or rigorous ſeverities; but where mild and gentle 
ways may be uſed by a wiſe prince, he is certain to chule 
them. The church of England, an. all good proteſtants, 
have reaſon to rejoice in ſuch a head, and tuch a defender. 
His majeſty doth declare his care and concerns for the church, 
and will maintain them in all their rights. and privileges. 
equal, if not beyond any of his predeceitors, He was born 
and bred up in it: it was that his father died for: we all 
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know how great temptations and offers he refiſted abroad, 


when he was in his loweſt condition; and he thinks it the 
honour of his reign, that he hath been the reftorer of the 
church. It is that he will ever maintain, and hopes to leave 
to poſterity in greater luſtre, and upon lurer grounds, than 
our anceſtors ever ſaw it. But his majeſty is not convinced, 
that violent ways are the intereſt of religion, or the chure 
There is one thing more, that 1 am commanded to speak to 
you of, which is the jealouſy that hath been toolithly ſprcad 
abroad, of the forces the king had. railed in this war, 
Wherein the king hath opened himſclf freely to you, and 
confeſſed the fault on the other hand. For it this laſt ſum- 
mer had not proved a miracle of ſtorms and tempelits, fuch 
as ſecured their Eaſt India fleet, and protected their fea coaſts 
from a deſcent, nothing but the true reaſon, want of money, 
could have juſtified the defect in the number of our forces, 
It is that his majeſty is provided for againſt the next ſpring, 
10 8 having 
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having given out orders for the raiſing of ſeven or eight re- 
giments more of foot, under the command of perſons of the 
greateſt fortunes and quality. And J am earneſtly to recom - 
mend to you, that in your ſupplies, you will take into your 
conſideration, this neceſſary addition of charge. ; 

c And after his majefty's concluſion of his ſpeech, let 
me conclude, nay, let us all conclude with bleſſing God, 
and the king! let us bleſs God, that he hath given us ſuch 
4 king, to be the repairer of our breaches, both in church 
and ſtate ; and the reſtorer of our paths to dwell in: that in 
the midſt of war and miſery, which rages in our neighbour 
countries, our garners are full, and there is no complaining in 
our ſtreets; and a man can hardly know that there is a war. 
Let us bleſs God that he bath given this king fignally the 
hearts of his people, and molt particularly of his parliament, 
who in their affection and loyalty to their prince, have ex- 
ceeded all their predecetiors : a parliament, with whom the 
King hath many years lived with all the carefles of a happy 
marriage. Has the King had a concern? you have wedded 
it. Has his majeſty wanted ſupplies? you have readily, 
cheartully, and fully provided for them. You have relied 
upon the wiſdom and conduct of his majeſty in all his af- 
fairs: ſo that you have never attempted to exceed your 
bounds, or to impoſe upon him: whilſt the king, on the 
other hand, hath made your counſels the foundation of all 
his proceedings; and hath been ſo tender of you, that he 
hath upon his own revenue and credit, endeavoured to ſup— 
port even foreign wars, that he might be leaſt uncaſy to 
you, or burthenſome to his people. And let me ſay, that 
though this marriage be according to Moſes's law, where the 
huſband can give a bill of divorce, put her away and take 
another; yer I can allure you, it is as impoſſible for the king 
to part with this parliament, as it is for you to depart from 
that loyaitv, aitection and dutiful behaviour, you have 
hitherto en towarcs him. Let us bleſs the king for tak- 
ing away all dur tears, and leaving no room for jealouſies; 
and tor thoſe atlurances and promiſes he hath made us. Let 
us blcts God and the king, that our religion is fate ; that the 
church of England is the care of our prince; that par- 
liaments are fate; and that our properties and hberties are 
ſafe. What more hath a good Engliſhman to aſk ? But that 
this king may long reign, and this triple alliance of king, 
parliament, and people, may never be diſſolved.“ 

I ſhall make no reflections on this ſpeech, becauſe it 
would lead me foo far; and befides, I imagine every diſ- 
intercited reader can fee the falſity of moſt of the things re- 
lated, and the grols artifice wherewith they are vented. I 
ſhall only obſerve, that this ſpeech was ſpoke by a mem- 
ber, or rather by the head of the cabal, who perfectly 
knew the king's ſecret intentions. The earl of Shaftſbury 
therefore muſt have had a forchead of braſs to pronounce 
ſuch a ſpeech before ſo auguſt an aſſembly. But very like- 
ly, this was only for form fake, and the cabal believed 
themſelves ſo ſecure, that the parliament itſelf would not 
dare to ſcem to know their artifices. But they were miſ- 
taken, and even the houte of commons had already given 
ſome indications of vigour, before the king and chancellor 
had delivered their ſpeeches. Preſently after their meeting, 
they loudly complained of writs iſſued out by the lord chan- 
cellor, tor electing and returning of perſons to fit in their 
houſe, in the roon of {uch as were dead, or removed. And 
by the way, all the members elected by virtue of theſe writs, 


were the chancellor's creatures, This complaint cauſed the 
king immeciiatciy atter the two ſpeeches, to declare to the 
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donunons, That he had given order to the lord chancellor 
to jend out writs, for the better ſupply of their houfe, ha- 
ving tern precedents for it; but it any ſeruple or queſtion 
about it, he left it to the houſe to debate as ſoon 
as they could.” Accordingly, the very next day the com- 
mons voted the writs and returns irregular, and expelled all 
the members thus elected. 

There were in this parliament, as in moſt others, two 
parties, called the court and country party. This was their 
diſtinction, and it mantteſily implied, that the intercſts of 
tne court were directly oppoſite to thoſe of the people, as 
ine intereſts of one party are uſually to thoſe of the con- 
trary. The court party had always prevailed, while the peo- 
ple were perſuaded of the good intentions of the king and 
his miniſters. But as the king diſcovered himſelf, both by 
his way of living, and frequent ſigns of religion; or by 
his inclination for the papiſts ; or by bis profufion, and avi- 
dity of money; or laſtly, by his union with France, «nd 
the war with the ſtates, his party ſenſibly decreaſed every 
day, for two very natural reafons. Firſt, becauſe many of 
thoſe members, who, at the beginning, were of the king's 
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party through inclination and zeal for religion, whilſt (©, 
conſidered him as protector of the church of England, 1; 
this inclination, as ſoon as they were convinced, that +, 
king was far from deſigning the good of the church or flute 
The king's proteſtations loſt all their effect, when it was oc, 
ſeen, that bis actions correiponded fo little with his wag; 
Secondly, for the fame reaton, the people, perceiving thy 
religion and the ſtate were in danger, choſe ſuch repreien,, 
tives to fill the vacancies of the houſe, whoſe principles we;, 
directly oppoſite to the defigns of the court. As the vacyr. 
cies by the death of the members could not but be very gu. 
merous in a parliament, which had now ſat twelve . 1 
the country party came by degrees tos prevail, and the Tk 
and his miniſters no longer found it fo caſy to carry wþ4. 
ever they defired, as at the beginning of the parliament, J. 
certain, ſo long as the people do not ſuſpect the king 0. 
deſigns againſt liberty and religion, the court party prevail! 
the parliament, or rather there are not then two differ 
parties. For, ſuppoſing the king an exact obſersver 
lavs himſelf, and careful to ſee them punctually 6); 
there can be no difference between the two parti, hn 
with reſpect to the quantity of money granted to thu ky, 
But as the people are under obligations to the king, for 
maintenance of order, equity, moderation, and juſtice in 
the government, they arc never uncaſy with the power and 
wealth heaped on ſuch a King, and commonly the country 
party, if there is one in the parliament, is much inferior: 
the king's. But the caſe is quite different, when the pes 
are once prejudiced againſt their fovereign, and 
conſide in his promiſes. For then, the cont part; 
poſed of men, wio have only their own private fort 
view, and is not ſo numerous as that of the people, 
beiides the public tereſt, finds likewiſe a private advantage 
in oppofing the defigns of the court, In this cate, ti; 
people uſually chuſe able repretentatives, and ſuch as ate he- 
lieved well affected to their country, and it is very rache 
that the intrigues of the court are capable of hindering thete 
elections. A proof of what I advance was ſcen in the clec- 
tions of the parhiament of the 3d of November 1640, un- 
der Charles I. wherein the country party was fo ſuperior 1 
that of the court. This proof is confirmed by the tranſzc- 
tions of the parliament I am now ſpeaking of, which for 
twelve years had appeared ſo devoted to the king, and which 
changed from one extreme to another, when they had 
once Joſt their former confidence in the king and his mini 
ters. It is in vain to aſcribe this change to the intrigues ad 
cabals of ſotne particular enemies of the court. Never would 
private perſons be powerful enough to corrupt a whole 
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prepare the reader for this change, by ſhewing him the un: 
cauſe of it. | 

We.have ſeen in the two ſpeeches of the king and th 
chancellor, what vaſt ſupplies the king demanded of tis 
parliament, namely, a contiderable aid tor the ſca lelvlce; 
another for the land ; a third to diſcharge ſome old dehts; 
a fourth to refund the money taken out of the excnequer, 
and which could not amount to leſs than two millions 0 
hundred and fifty thouſand pounds ſterling for the 1p.c2 e. 
ſeventeen months. All this computed, muſt have anountc 
at leaſt to five millions. Though the chancellor's ſpecch 
made but little impreſſion on the commons, they wou 
however ſhew, that in demanding a redreis of grievances, 
as was their intention, they did not act through a ſpirit © 
paſſion and revenge. Wherefore, though they were by ne 
means convinced of the neceſſity or juſtice of the war ule 
dertaken by the King, they voted a ſupply of an eigatce® 
months aſſeſſinent of ſeventy thouſand pounds per ment, 
which ia all amounted to twelve hundred and ſixty thoutinc 
pounds, for the king's extraordinary occaſions, without ie 
cifying that it was for the ſupport of the war. But for ol 
the king ſhould prorogue them when the money bill . 
paſſed, they reſolved that the redreſs of grievances ſhoul 
kKcep an even pace with it. | 

For this purpoſe, the 19th of February the commons 
preſented an addreſs to the king, in which they told him 
„% That having taken into conſideration his declaration for 
indulgence to diſſenters, they found themſelves bound i 
duty to inform his majeſty, That penal laws in matte“ 
ecclefiaſtical cannot be ſuſpended but by act of parliament 
they therefore moſt humbly beſoughs his majeſty, to Ap 
ſuch directions, that no apprehenſions. or jealouſics, ig, 
remain in the hearts of his faithful ſubjects.” To this 


dreſs the king ſent the following anſwer, ** That he 9 
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much troubled, that the declaration which he put out ſor 
ends ſo neceſſary to the quiet of this kingdom, eſpecially 
In that conj uncture, ſhould prove the cauſe of diſquiet, and 
ire occaſion to the queſtioning of his power in ecclefiaſtics, 
| which he finds not done in the reigns ot any of his anceſtors, 
hat he never had thoughts of ufing it otherwiſe than as it 
hath been intruſted in him to the peace and eſtabliſhment of 
tte church of England, and the caſe of all his ſubjects in 
general: neither doch he pretend to ſuſpend any laws wherein 
the properties, rights, or liberties of any of his {ubects are 
concerned, nor to alter any thing in the eflabliſhed doctrine 
or diſcipline of the church of England : but his only deſign 
in this was, to take oft the penalties inflicted by ſtatates upon 
the difſenters, and which he believed, when well confidered 
ot, they themſelves would not with executed according to the 
riour of the law: neither hath he done this with any thought 
ot avoiding, or precluding the advice of his parijament ; and 
if any bill ſhall be offered to him, which ſhall appear more 
proper to attain the aforeſaid ends, and ſecure the peace of 
the church aud Kingdom, when tendered in due manner to 
him, He will ſhew how icadily be will concur in all ways 
that ſhall appear tor the good of the kingdom.“ | 
© The commons cafily perceived, the king was not inclined 
to deſiſt from his declaration, Wherefore, three days after, 
they preſented another addreſs, in which, “ They thanked 
bim for his gracious aſlurance and promiſes of maintaining 
the religion eſtabliſhed, and the liberties and properties 
of the people: and they did not in the leaſt doubt, but that 
bis majeſty had the fame gracious intentions in giving fatis- 
E j.ction to his ſubjects, by his anſwer to their laſt petition and 
| uidreſs : but that they found, that the ſaid anſwer was not 
_ ſulhcient to clear the apprehenfions that might juſtiy remain 
| i) the minds of his people, by his maj: ſty's having claimed 
2 power to ſuſpend penal laws in matters cecleſiaſtical, and 
which his majetty' did ſtill feem to affert, in the ſaid anſwer, 
to be entailed in the crown, and never queſtioned in any of 
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E tie reins. of his anceſtors: wherein they humbly conceivel 
his 3:4zcity had becn much mifinformed, ſince no ſuch power 
had ever been claimed or exerciſed by any of his majeſty's 
predeceflors. And if it ſhould be admitted, might tend to 
the interrupting the free courſe of the laws, and altering the 
legillative power, which had always been acknowledged to 
ride in his majeſty, and in his two houſes of parliament. 

They therefore with an unanimous content became humble 
Juitors to his majeſty, that he would be pleaſed to give them 
a tull and fatisfactory anſwer to their ſaid petition and addrefs, 

85 zd that his majeſty would take ſuch eftectual order, that the 

„ ME /occedings in this matter might not for the future be drawn 

into conſequence or example.” The king's anſwer to this ad- 

Ecreis was,“ It is of conſequence, and I will take-it into 

conſideration.“ | | 

At the time, theſe addreſſes were preparing, fir Job Charle- 

i ton, ſpeaker of the houſe of commons being taken ill, hum- 
bly prayed his majeſty, that he might be cated of the burden 
ke was not able longer to ſuſtain. Edward Seymour, fo ta- 

mous in the reign of William III. was, by the court's recom— 
nendat ion, choſen in his room. 

The king and the cabal were extremely miſtaken in ima- 

gining, that the declaration for liberty of conſcience, would 

gam the preſbyterians, in return for ſo great a tavour. The 
leaders ot the preſbyterians were too wie to be taken in ſo 

Þ Upable and dangerous a ſnare, It was caſy tor them to ſee, 
"Wy were only defigned tor inſtruments to advance the in- 

Frets of the Romiſh religion. When they reflected, that 
ns favour was received frem the king, the duke of York, 

$24 the members of the cabal, they could not believe, it 
Wed from a principle of religion or humanity. They faw 

des ſo many extraordinary proceedings, ſo many invalions 
on the rights of the people; the papiſts indulged in their 
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| gion, the king making exorbitant demands upon his par- 
ment; an army incamped at the very gates of London!“ 
the midſt of winter; a war begun to deſtroy the only 
Joteſtant ſtate capable of ſupporting religion; and papiſts 
2 ne principal polis; ail this ſufliciently demonttrated, that 
% lulpenfion of the penal laws was not for their fake. 
, inſtead of thanking the king for this pretended favour, 
| german Love, a city member, and an cminent diſtenter, 
| yoke with the greateſt warmth againſt the declaration“. 
= declaration for liberty ot conſcience, wrought a great 
& 2 in the houſe of commons. For that hauſe, which 
u cen ſo fiercely animated agaiuſt the preſbyterians, 
4 ug them ſacrifice their own, to the interetts of religion 
1 

' Waden: raiſed without advice of parliament, ard under many 
. ennet, p. 318. | 

5 declared, he had much rather {till go without their deired hberty, 
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and the kingdom, ordered a bill to be brought in for their 
eaſe; a bill by which all the penalties againſt them in 
the act of uniformity were removed, and nothing required 
but the taking the oaths of allegiance and ſupremacy. 
This bill was read the firſt time on the 27th of February, 
and in a few days was completed. But the lords having 
made ſome amendments, the King prorogued the parlia- 
ment before theſe amendments could be agiced to by the 
commons. 

This bill, which was readily pafled by the commons, ſuf- 
ficiently ſhewed their diſtruſt of the court with regard to the 
declaration tor liberty of conſcience, ſince by it all pretence 
was taken away of confounding the preſbyterians with the 
other non-contormiſts, So long as the commons had not 
ſuſpected the King's intention to favour the papiſts, they had 
attected to rank all the diflenters in one claſs, in order to 
include the preſbyterians in the ſtatutes made againſt the 
non-contormitts in general. But when the king was per- 
ceived to ule this coutuſton to favour the papiſts, the com- 
mons were willing to own, the leyera]l fects ought to be dit- 
tinguiſhed, and rather than abandon religion to the intrigucs 
and artifices of the court and the papitts, reſolved to caſe 
the preibyterians. In this, they diſcovered a true zeal for 
the proteſtant reiigion in general, knowing, it was not fo 
dangeroutly attacked by the preibyterians, as by the papiſts. 
zut it was not on this occaſton only that they ſhewed their 
attachment to the preteſtant religion. At the very time 
they were preparing the bill for the caſe of the preſbyte- 
rians, another was brought in to cnjoin frequent catechi— 
ling in the parochial churches “ for the inſtruction of youth, 
intimating thereby, how  neceflary this precaution was 
thought in the preſent zuncture. But this bill, as well as 
the other, was rendered abortive by the prorogation of the 
parliament!. 

There is no plainer indication, of what the parliament 
thought of the deſigus of the court in favour of the papiſts, 
than the adreſs preſented by both houtes to the king about 
the ſame time. This adarets contained, firit complaints on 
the growth of popery ; on the great retort of Romiſh prieſts 
and jeſuits in the kingdom; on the admiſhon of fo many 
recuſants into places of truſt, and particularly in the army. 
After this, the two houſcs deſired, “ 1. That his wmajeſty 
would be pleaſed to iflue out his royal proclamation, to 
command all prieſts and jcluits (without exception of thoſe 
in attendance upon the queen, not being natural born ſubjects) 
to depart within thirty days out of the kinydom : and that 
his majeſty would be pleaſed, in the ſame proclamation, to 
command all judges and other olucers, to put the laws in 
execution aguintt all ſuch prieſts and jeſuits, as ſhould be 
found in the kingdom atter that time. 2. That his majeſty 
would be pleated IiKewile to iſſue out commiſſions, to tender 
the oaths of allegiance and fupremacy to all officers and 1ol- 
diers now in his lervice and pay, and that fuch as retuted 
the ſaid oaths, might be immediately diſbanded. 3. That 
the conmmillaries of the multers be commanded and-enjoined 
by bis majeſty's warrant, upon the penalty of their places, 
not to permit any olticer to be multered in the lervice and 
pay of his majeſty, until he hath taken the oaths of allegi- 
ance and ſupremacy, and received the ſacrament of the 
lord's ſupper, according to the uſage of the church of Eng- 


land; and that every folder ſhould take the ſaid oaths before 


his firſt muſler, and receive the ſacrament in like man— 
ner, before his ſecond multer.” Upon this addreis, the 
king publiſhed a proclamation in the uſual ttile, the ſeventh 
of that kind, by which (after a declaration, that as he had 
always adhered to the church of England, againtt all temp— 
tations whatſoever, ſo he was reſolved to maintain and de- 
ſend it) he frifdtly commanded all jeſuits and Romiſh pricſts 
to depart the kingdom, and the laws to be put in due exe— 
cution, againſt all popiſh reculants, or juſtly ſuſpected to be 
ſo, &c. This proclaination was not ſatisfactory to the com- 
mons, becauſe it extended but to one ſingle article of their 
petition, without any mention of the removal of papiſts from 
places of truſt, Wherefore, they proceeded to a new bill, 
in order to obtain their end, being reſolved not to fintſh the 
money bill, dil they had procured a redreſs of their griev- 
ances, and particularly a revocation of the declaration tor 
liberty of conſcience. £ 
The king was. never ſo perplexed ſince his reſtoration. 


The cabal had promiled to make him abſolute, but, after 


all, ſuggeſted no other means than the uſing ot force, at 
all hazards. He had hoped to obtain his aun by degrees, 


than have it in a way that would prove ſo detrimental to the nation, Ibid; 
* Every Sunday in the atternoon, Echard, tom, III, p. 317. 

! It was ſtopped in the houſe of lords, ſays R. Cooke, tom, II. p. 180. 
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in gaining now one point, then another, and to ſee himſelf 
at laſt able to trample on all his oppoſers. He had more- 
over relied on the affiſtance of France, after the common- 
wealth of Holland ſhould be deſtroyed. But he had pre- 
poſterouſly imagined, he ſhould have time to form all his 
meaſures, and be able to ſupport his defign, whenever it 
ſhould be oppoſed. Perhaps too, he had depended upon 
the condeſcenſion of the parliament, which had always 
been ſo favourable to him. But as the commons were pro- 
ceeding, the time was come, that the king muſt either 
give way, or break with the parliament. In this laſt caſe, 
he had too much ſenſe to believe, that a handful of papilts, 
with a few flattering courties and miniſters, were able to 
ſupport him, at a time when he could expect no aſſiſtance 
from France, and when the malecontents might be coun- 
tenanced by a Dutch fleet. Befides, his exchequer was 
empty; and therefore he muſt have reſolved to raiſe mo- 
ney on his ſubjects by means of his army: for he knew, 
if he had not wherewith to content his adherents, he would 
hardly engage them to betray the intereſts of their country. 
But this army was proteſtant, excepting a few popiſh oft- 
cers and ſoldiers. The officers of the fleet, and the ſailors, 
were alſo proteſtants. It was therefore unnatural to expect 
to engage ſuch a fleet and army in his defigns, ſo contrary to 
their religion and liberties. Laſtly, he confidered that 
theſe very minitters and courtiers, who appeared ſo devoted 
to his ſervice, would deſert him, as it happened to the king 
his father, when he ſhould be no longer able to protect 
them. In a word, it was too ſoon to begin the execution 
of a project of this nature, for which he was unpreparcd, 
and yet, by the parliament's laſt addreſs, he was obliged 
either to execute or relinquiſh it, His honour ſeemed en- 
gaged to ſupport the declaration tor liberty of conſcience, for 
he had told the parliament, that he would adhere to it, and 
his inclination led him to favour the papiſts, whoſe religion 
he had ſecretly embraced. He found hinuſelf moreover ob- 
liged, not to abandon to the reſentment of the parliament, 
miniſters, who, in giving him their advice, had depended 
upon his protection. But honour was not capable to bal- 
lance the difficulties which he forcſaw, if he perſiſted in his 
enterpriſe. On the other hand, his council was divided. 
The duke of Ormond, and the earl of Arlington adviſed 
him to wait a more favourable opportunity; but the duke of 
York, and the reſt of the cabal, were for his throwing off 
the maſk, and ſupporting his declaration. They repreſent- 
ed, that his father's ruin was owing to his condeſcending to 
the firſt demands of the parliament of 1640; and laid, 
they ſaw no lefs cauſe to fear now; for ſhould the declara- 
tion be recalled, other demands would be ſet up, which 
would never end, till they were carried ſo high, that rhe king 
would not be able to grant them, without undoing himſelf: 
and that after a thouſand condeſcenſions, he would be at 
laſt forced to break with the parliament, and all the fruit he 


ſhould reap from his compliance, would be to make them 


the bolder. They farther added, that his holding his reſo— 
lution a few days would bring the parliament to reaſon, his 
majoſty having a party among them which began to make 
the leaders waver ; and that there were forces ſufficicnt on 
foot to ſupport the one fide, and intimidate the other, Ir is 
pretended the earl of Shaftſbury undertook to anſwer for 
the ſucceſs. All this was very capable to hold the king in 
ſulpence. It is believed, the ladies engaged in this affair, 
and tcaring that a rupture would deprive them of the king's 
bountics, ftrongly ſollicited him to recall his declaration. 
However that be, the King, after tome hefitation, called for 
the declaration, and with his own hands broke the ſeal. 

Ihe Sth of March the King came to the parliament, 
and after preſſing the commons to diſpatch the money-bill, 
taid to both houtes,— ** It there be any ſcruple yet re- 
maining with you touching the ſuſpenſion of the penal laws, 
| here faithfully promiſe you, that what hath been done in 
that particular, ſhall not for the future be drawn into exam- 
ple and conſequence ; and as I daily expect from you a bill 
tor my ſupply, io affure you I ſhall as willingly receive 
and paſs any other you ſhall offer me, that may tend to the 
giving you ſatis faction in all your juſt grievances.” 

This ſpecch was ſo agreeable to the parliament, that both 
houſes went in a body and thanked the king for ſo full and 
ſatisfactory an anſwer, 

But it the two houſes were pleaſed, the cabal was not 
ſo. They had formed a proje&, and prepared a ſcheme to 
render the king abſolute. Nay, .they had taken ſome ſteps 
towards the execution. 'This ſcheme had never been form- 
ed, had it not been ſuppoſed, the king would have the cou- 
rage and reſolution to withſtand the complaints of the par- 


tiament ; for the projectors could never think, the parli:;;;-, 
would ſuffer the liberties of the people to be invaded with,,;. 
oppoſition. All their hope therefore was founded upon 65 
king's ſteadineſs. They were to engage in a conteſt, ,, 
which they flattered themſelves to render the king vidg;. 


ous. But they ſaw, to their great aſtoniſhment, the hin 


was retreating, when he ſhould have prepared for bt; 
and conſequently the hopes of victory were entirely vaniſhes, 
But this was not at all they had to fear; they were in dang; 
of being abandoned by the king, after this firſt ſtep, to th, 
reſentment of the two houſes ; for how could they hope for 
the protection of the king, who had juſt given ſuch mani{g 
marks of his own fear ? 

The earl of Arlington, as I have obferved, had in fon 
meaſure, deſerted the cabal, by his advice to the King, 0 
revoke his declaration for liberty of conſcience. The cad 
of Shaftſbury ſoon followed him, but in a manner mote 
ſurpriſing, more public, and with more remarkable ;. 
cumſtances. As ſoon as he ſaw, the king had not ſutficiey: 
reſolution to execute the great work which was projected, be 
thought it but juſt to forſake a prince, who had forſake, 
himſelf, and left his counſellors expoſed to danger. Thi; 
was the ſecond time the carl had expertenced the king's 
inconſtancy, and want of reſolution. The affair of th; 
declaration was common to him with the reſt of the cabal. 
But the writs iſſued out of chancery for the eleCtion gt 
members to fill the vacancies of parliament, were pecullu: 
to him. He had undertaken to iſſue theſe writs as chan. 
cellor, on pretence of ſome precedents which were n-yer 


the commons, or rather before their complaints. This was, 
however, a thing of very great conſequence. For if the 
crown could have iſſued writs for filling the vacancies in 
parliament, it would have been very eaſy for the miniſter; 
to have had ſuch members returned as they pleaſed, : 
happened on this firſt occaſion, wherein all thoſe that were 
choſen were creatures of the court. Father Orlcans, 9 
received his information of the Engliſh affairs from bing 
James II. poſitively athrms, as one that could not be am. 
taken when he follows ſuch a guide, That the ancient cul: 
tom was, on the death of a member, for the chancellor 
to iſſue a writ under the great ſeal, for the election of ano- 
ther: and though the writ contained nothing to obſtruct the 
freedom of the elections, yet the king might find means to 
prevent any member from being choſen, who was again{t 
him. That this cuſtom had been changed during the 
troubles of the laſt reign, when the commons aflamed the 
power of iſſuing the writs by their ſpeaker, and that this 
abuſe had been ſuffered to continue, ſince the king's reſio- 
ration, through the weakneſs or ignorance of the chancellor 
before Shaftſbury.” But this is a groundleſs affertion, 4 
appears from what the king ſaid himſelf to both houtcs, & 
the beginning of this ſeſſion, ** That he had given order to 
the lord chancellor to ſend out writs, for the better ſupply 
of their houſe, having ſeen precedents for it.” Had ds 
been a right inherent in the crown, and firſt invaded by th? 
commons, during the troubles of the laſt reign, would the king 
have ſaid only,“ That he had ſeen ſome precedents for 1t. 
This remark is only to ſhew, with what caution the hiſtors 
of father Orleans, though dictated by King James himiel, 
is to be read. | | 
The earl of Shaftſbury was therefore more expoſed to the 
reſentment of the commons, than any other of the cab, 
not only for pernicious counſels given the king, in come 
tion with his four colleagues, the ſccret whereot was not get 
known, but chiefly for the writs iiſued by him as chancel:9, 
ſo deſtructive of their rights and privileges. He had täte, 
fore reaſon to fear a vigorous proſecution for this fact, and 
it is certain, the party oppoſite to the court had alrcady fe: 
jected an accufation againit him. On the other han, 5 
weakneſs he had diſcovered in the king, gave him no has“, 
of a protection from thence. He believed, therefore, he 2d 
no other way to divert the impending ſtorm, than by dd 
ting the king's party, and throwing hjmſelf into tae cc. 
trary. © He executed this reſolution, fays father Orie 
the day after the king retolved to revoke his declaration 40 
liberty of conſcience, It was eleven at night betore de 
king had taken his laſt reſolution, and the next mor 
the earl of Shaftſbury appeared in the houſe of lords, 3 
head of the moſt violent party, againſt the catholic religo, 
the Dutch war, and the union with France.” He did mos 
if father Orleans is to be credited, for in a full houſe he 
covered the reaſons which had induced the king to g 
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RAPIN*'s 


[ ,ozinſt the ſtates. I doubt not his diſcovering this ſecret to 
ps new party, but confeſs, I muſt have better evidence than 
that of father Orleans, to convince me, that this diſcovery 
vas made publicly in a full houle, and on this very occaſion, 
| eſpecially, before the King and duke of York, who were that 
day preſent in the houſe, This would have been a formal ac- 
EF ſation againſt the king, the duke of York, and the other 
sour members of the cabal, of which be could have given no 
Lotoofs, if they had been demanded. He had too much ſenſe 
| * expoſe himſelf to fuch a danger, The occaſion of his 
occlaring publicly againſt the king, on the day I am ſpeak- 
ing of, was this. 
The lord treaſurer Clifford, ignorant of Shaftſbury's in- 
tentions, paid him a viſit the night before, and commu— 
ricating to him a project for eſtabliſhing a perpetuai fund 
to free the King from his dependance on the parliament, 
read to him a ſpeech, he had prepared to ſpeak on the 
morrow concerning this project in the houſe of lords. The 
F earl of Shaftſbury ſeemed highly pleaſed with the ſpeech, 


and defired to hear it again. The next day, the king and 


duke of York coming to the houſe to countenance the project 
E with their preſence, the lord Clifford ſpoke his ſpeech, He 


bad no ſooner done, than the carl of Shaftſhury flood up 


and anſwered his ſpeech from the beginning to the end. 
He demonſtrated the project to be extravagant and imprac- 


ticable ; that it would overturn the government, and per- 


haps ſend the king and royal family abroad again, to ſpend 
their days in exile without hopes of a return, If the 
treaſurer's ſpeech ſurpriſed the lords who perceived the de- 
fgn of it, their aſtoniſhment was increaſed when they ſaw 
the chancellor, a leading member of the cabal, declare ſo 
openly againſt the King. It is ſaid the duke of York, whilit 
| Shaftſbury was ſpeaking, whiſpered the King, © What a 
rogue have you of a lord chancellor!“ and that the _ 
replied, * What a fool have you of a lord treaſurer !” 


know not whether the truth of theſe particulars is to be 


relied on, ſome of which are improbable, For what like- 
inood is there, that the King, after breaking the ſeal of 
his declaration with his own hands, for fear of the parlia- 
ment, ſhould appear, within a few hours after, in the houſe 
of lords, to ſupport, by his preſence, the treaſuter's project, 
which tended to the ſubverſion of parliaments ? or that he 
ſhould call the treaſurer tool, for a propoſal which the king 
could not be ignorant of, and had doubtleſs approved *. 
However, the earl of Shaſtibury from this time was al- 
ways at the head of the country party, and cauſed the king 
to undergo great mortifications, as will hereatter appear. 
But J muſt give here a very material caution to thoſe who 
read father Orleans's hiſtory, or ſuch Engliſh or foreign 
authors as eſpouſe the king's cauſe. All thele writers paint 
the ear] of Shaftſbury in very black colours. He was, ac- 
cording to them, the greateſt villain that ever lived; his 


p wickedneſs was anſwerable to the extent of his genius, and 


the depth of his penetration. He was perpetually contriving 
how to torment the king and duke of York, or rather to 
run them irrecoverably. He was not only the head but 
the ſoul, of his party, by which they were actuated. In 
ſhort, every thing tranſacted afterwards by the parliament 
againſt the King, is ſolely imputed to him, and it is art- 
tully inſinuated, that, had it not been for ſuch an agent, 
be nation would have remained in tranquillity, and the par- 
lament, content with the king's favourable anſwers, and 
gracious promiſes, would bave been quict, and attempted 
nothing againſt the court. Thus, according to theſe wri- 
eis, all the meaſures and precautions taken afterwards by 


de parliament againſt the deſigns of the court, were en- 


itely owing to Shaftſbury's malice and revenge. It is caſy 


p * This buſineſs of Shaſtſbury's turning againſt the court is thus related by 
net. The lord Clifford reſolving to aftert the declaration for liberty of 
Witence, thewed the heads he intended to ſpeak on to the king, who 
PProved of them. He began the debate with rough worde, calling the vote 
A he commons, Monſtrum horrendun: mgens, and run on in a high rain. 
when he had done the carl of Shaftibury, to the amazement of the whole 
ne laid, He muſt differ nom the lord that ſpoke laſt, toto cœlo. He 

ad while theſe matte: ; weile debated out of doors, he might think with 


1 Oo 5, $ , » * 
bers that the king's ſupremacy did warrant the declaration: But now, 
a ſuch a houſe of commons were of another mind, he ſubmitted his rea- 


0s to theirs, 


TE) 41 0 . . av e 4 
They were the king's great council, and muſt both adviſe and 
8 PPort him. | 


The king was all in jury to be thus forſaken by his chancellor, 


ol the lord Cliftord how weil he was pleated with his ſpecch, and how 


| 8 y offended with the other. Ihe debate went on, and upon a divifion 
„court had the majority, But above thirty of the moſt conſiderable of the 
"oule proteſted againit the vote. So the court ſaw they gained nothing in 
ng a vote, that drew after it ſuch a proteſtation. It ſeems Clifford, Buck- 


1 98 am, and Lauderdale, were tor violent meaſures, whilſt Arlington and 


ON; f . — * * 
| Aer preſſed the king to content the parliament. Accordingly, I oy 
don of the day that the matter had been argued in the houte of lords 


autldury and Arlington got all thoſe members of the commons, who vere 
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to perceive, that their defign is to cauſe to vaniſh the grounds 
of the parliament's fear and complaint of the conduct of the 
court, by inſinuating, that theſe complaints were frivolous, 
and the effects of Shaftſbury's vengeance, who, they ſay, di- 
rected both houſes of parliament, or rather had them entirely 
at command, For my part, I am no way concerned to vin- 
dicate the ear] of Shattſbury's honour, but believe myſelf 
obliged to remark, for the more caſy diſcovery ot the truth, 
that the project of the cabal to render the king abſolute, 
and introduce popery, is of unqueſtionable certainty. The 
authors juſt mentioned, ſcruple not to own it, and ſhould 
they deny it, the thing would not be leſs true. Conſe- 
quently the parliament coming to a full and exact know- 
ledge of this deſign, which was only ſuſpected before, had 
all the reaſon in the world for their fear and caution againſt 
the king and his miniſters. This being granted, let the 
carl of Shatſbury have been a villiin, or an honeſt man; 
let him have betrayed the king's ſecrets, and acted only 
through a ſpirit of revenge; let his fear ot the parliament be 
the ſole motive of his engaging in the country party a- 
gainſt the king; or let him have acted from a principle of 
honour and duty, in order to fave the church and flate, 
the thing itſelf, remains the ſame. The good or bad quali- 
ties of the earl of Shaftſbury did not cauſe the parliament to 
have more or leſs reaſon to tear the defigns of the king and 
his miniſters, If they were prejudicial to religion and the 
ſtate, as cannot be denied, the parliiment had reaſon to 
take the beſt meaſures to prevent them. Why therefore are 
theſe meaſures, theſe precautions, aſcribed to Shaftſbury's 
malice and artifices, ſince there was another and more 
natural caule. Before the car] of Shatifbury appeared in 
the party contrary to the court, the parliament had begun 
to take theſe precautions, though the court's defigns were 
yet but ſulpected : they were better informed by the earl 
of Shaft{bury ; why therefore is it ſuppoicd, that after this 
information, they ſuddenly relinquiſh their former motives, 
and act only with a view to ſerve as inſtruments of Shaftſ= 
bury's revenge? this is not even probable, and yet the 
authors abovementioned loſe no opportunity of reproaching 
the earl of Shaftſbury, and alcribing ſolely to him all the 
mortifications, the King afterwards received. Beſides the 
reader's inſtruction, my deſign, in what I have ſaid, is to 
hinder ſuch as have read, or ſhall read the other hiſtorians, 
from thinking it ſtrange that I do not every moment ex- 
claim againſt the earl ot Shaftſbury's conduct, as if he were 
the ſole author of what was done againſt the king ; and 
that I content myſelf with ſaying in a word, this lord uſed 
all his intereſt and credit to break the meaſures of the king 
and his miniſters. 

Immediately after this change in the carl of Shaftſbury, 
the commons patled a bill, afterwards called the teſt act, 
intitled, “ An act for preventing the dangers which may 
happen from popiſh reculants.” This act required that 
all perſons enjoying any office or place of truſt and profit, 
ſhould rake the oaths of allegiance and ſupremacy in public 
and open court, and ſhould allo receive the ſacrament in 
ſome pariſh church, immediately after divine ſervice ; and 
deliver a certificate ſigned by the miniſters and. church- 
wardens, atteſted by the oaths of two credible. witneſſes, 
and put upon record: and that all perſons taking the ſaid 
oaths of allegiance and ſupremacy ſhould likewite make 
and ſubſcribe this following declaration « I do declare, 
that I do believe, that there is not any tranſubſtantiation 
in the ſacrament of the Jord's ſupper, or in the clements 
of bread and wine, at or after the conſecration thereof, 
by any perſon whatſoe ver.“ — This bill readily paſled the 
houſe of commons, and after ſore diiiicultics, was alſo 


in the court party, to go privately to the king one aſter another, and tell him, 
that upon Clifford's ſpeech the houſe was in ſuch tury, that probably they would 
have gone to impeachments, had it not been tor Shaftſbury's ſpeaking on the 
other ſide, who, they belicved, ſpoke the king's ſenſe, as the other did the 
duke's. So they made the king apprehend, the chanctllot's 1peech, with 
which he was fo offended, was really a great 1ervice done him, and perſuaded 
him farther, that he might now fave himſelf, and obtain an indemmity tor 
his miniſters, if he would part with the declaration, and pats the bill, 
Whereupon, before night the king was quite changed, and] {11d to his brother, 
that Clittord had undone himfelt, and tpoiled all by his fpeech ; and though 
Shaftſbury had ſpoke like a rogue, yet that had ſtopt a fury, which the 
other's indiſcretvn had kindled. The duke, in the evening told Clifford 
what the king ſaid. Upon which Clittord went to the king, and faid, he 
thought, that in what he had done he had both ſerved and pleated the king, 
but was ſurprited to find by the duke, that the king was of another nund. 
The king, in ſome contuſion, owned, that all he had taid was fight in elf, 
but he ſhonld have conſidered better what the commons could bear. Clit- 
ford finding he mutt loſe the white ſtaſt, conſulted with Buckingham whom 
to recommend for treaſurer, and they pitched upon tr Thomas Oſborn, 
afterwards duke of Levis, þ, 348, &c. 
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approved by the lords*, The earl of Briſtol, though a 


papiſt, made a ſpeech on this occaſion, and concluded with 
ſaying, © Upon the whole matter, however the ſentiments 
of a catholic of the church of Rome (not of the court of 
Rome) may oblige me, upon ſcruple of conſcience, to give 
my negative to this bill, yet as a member of a proteſtant 
parliament, my advice prudentially cannot but go along with 
the main ſcope of it, the preſent circumſtances of time, and 
affairs conſidered, and the neceſſity of compoſing the diſturbed 
minds of the people.” | 

Befides this bill there was another preparing to prevent 
intermarriages between proteſtants and papiſts. This tend- 
ed directly to break the preſent negotiation of the duke of 
York's marriage with an archducheſs of In{pruch *, and to 
hinder him from marrying any other catholic princels. 
The king, in the mean while, was very uneaſy, as he ſaw 
the parliament was informed of his ſecret reſolutions, and 
effectual meaſures were taken to prevent their execution, 
Wherefore he quickened the commons by ſeveral meſſages, 
to finiſh the money bill. But, inſtead of ſatisfying him, 
the commons, having provided for the ſecurity of rehgion, 
preſented him two addrefles of grievances, one Concerning 
England, the other Ireland. In the firſt, they told the king, 
that they were firmly perſuaded of his intention to govern 
according to the laws and cuſtoms of the kingdom. Yet 
tinding that fome abuſes and grievances were crept into the 
government, they craved leave humbly to repreſent them to 
his majeſty's knowledge, and to defire, 

„ 1. That the impefition of twelve pence per chaldron 
upon coals, for providing of convoys, by virtue of an 
order of council, dated the 15th of May 1672, may 
be recalled, and all bonds, taken by virtue thereo!, can- 
celled. 

& 2, That his majeſty's proclamation of the 4th of De- 
cember 1672, for preventing diſorders which may be com- 
mitted by ſoldieis, and whereby the ſoldiers now in his majeſty's 
ſervice are in a manner exempted from the ordinary courſe of 
Juſtice, may likewiſe be recalled. 

% 3. And whercas great complaints have been made out 
of ſeveral parts of tne kingdom, of divers abuſes com- 
mitted in quartering of toldiers, that his majeſty would 
be pleaſed to give orders to redreſs thoſe abuſes, and in 
particular, that no ſoldiers be hereafter quartered in any 
private houſes, and that due ſatisfaction may be given to 
the inn-keepers and victuallers where they lye, before they 
remove. | 

&*« 4. And, fince the continuance of ſoldiers in this realm 
will necefiarily produce many inconveniences to his majeſty's 
ſubjects, they humbly repreſented it as their petition and 
advice, that when this preſent war is ended, all the ſoldiers 
that have been raiſed ſince the laſt ſeſſion of parliament may 
be ditbanded. | | 

& 5, That his majeſty would likewiſe be pleaſed to conſider 
of the irregularities and abuſes in preffing ſoldiers, and give 
orders for the prevention thereof in future.” 

Theſe demands ſhew, how by degrees the court was la- 
bouring to introduce an abſolute authority : Firſt, by a light 
impoſition, by virtue of an. order of council, of twelve 
pence upon every chaldron, or thirty fix buſhels of coals, 
The tax was inconfiderable, but the conſequence very great. 
Secondly, the magiſtrates, in aſſuming the power of quar- 
tering ſoldiers in private houſes, eaſily found an opportunity 
to gall and opprets their enemies, and ſuch as were not well 
inclined to tre court. Thirdly, in preſſing ſoldiers, the ot- 
ncers had room to commit many acts of injuſtice, by lifting 
not the moſt proper perſons for the ſervice, but the rich 
„ho wer? able to redeem themſelves with money. Though 
this practice was much uſed with regard to ſailors, and con- 
{nucs to this day, it had never extended to ſoldiers, or at leaſt 
but on very extraordinary occaſions. 


* This Lill was particularly promoted, if not invented by the earl of 
Shaitſbury, who refolved to ſtrike directly at the duke of York and his 
friends. chard, toni. III. p. 321. 

Ihc articles of thut marriage were concluded in October, 1672; and, as 
ine earl of Arlington ant word to fir William Godolphin, “ upon terms 
jormewhiat incongruons as to our government here, but in ſubſtance much 
to his maheſty's and royal highnets's ſatis faction.“ Arlington's letters, 
tom. II. p. 391. But though the princeſs of Infpruch's religion 
pleated the French king, yet the intereſt this marriage would bring with it, 
did not; fo that he propounded the princets of Modena. K. Cooke, p. 160. 
The duke hac, before this, made his addreſſes to the lady Bellaſis, who was 
a proteſtant, Burnet, p. 253. 


© February 26, 1671, the king had iſſued out a proclamation in Ireland, 


whereby he granted a general hcence to all papiſts to hve in corporations, 
exercile trades there, and enjoy the tame privileges as other ſubjects ought 


to do; which was a greater privilege than his proteſtant ſubjects had, for by 
their charter, all who were not free of the corporations could not have the 
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The petition concerning the Iriſh grievances contaigeg 
ſeveral articles, chiefly relating to religion. In one of thc. 
the commons deſired, his majeſty would be pleaſed to diſh; 
out of all command, civil or military, colonel Richard T4. 
bot, who notoriouſly aſſumed the title of agent for the R 
man catholics in Ireland, and forbid him all acceſs to his 
court. This Talbot was afterwards created duke of Tyrcony, 
and lord lieutenant of Ireland by James IT*. 

The king replied to theſe addreſſes, that as they config. 
of ſo many different parts, it could not be expected he ſhoy! 
give a preſent anſwer, But promiſed, that for the fey; 
particular things contained in them, he would before the n+; 
meeting take ſuch effectual care, that no man ſhould | 
reaſon to complain. After this the money bill paſſed with, 
out oppoſition. But, not to approve expreſly the war {4 
which the money was intended, the bill was intitled, « 1 
ſupply of his majeſty's extraordinary occaſions 4,” and 
particular proviſo was tacked to it,“ That no papiſt ſhow 
be capable of holding any public employment.” 

[. 1673. | Before the bill in favour of the proteſtant dif. 
ers and jome others were ready, the king came to the jr 


al 
* 


liament the 20th of March, and paſſed feveral acts, amo of 
which were the money bill, the teſt act, and an act f. 


| 
4 
| 
145 * 


* 
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general and free pardon, but with many exceptions e. Thy 
he adjourned the parliament tothe 20th of October. It th, 
King in his declaration for liberty of confcience had inteniled 


*#$:4% \S 


the caſe of the proteſtant non-conformiſts, as he would have 
had it believed, he might have deferred the adjournment of 
the parhament a few days, till the bill pafled in their favou; 
was ready, or at leaſt might have preſſed the two houſcs to 
finiſh it. But as the papitts were excluded from the bend 
of this act, he ſhewed no farther concern for the intereſt of the 
preibyterians, but adjourned: the parliament before the lord; 
had given their conſent to the bill. 

The teſt act having received the royal aſſent, moſt of the 
catholic ofhcers quitted their places. The duke of York 
himſelf, who was the lord high admiral, refigned that prof. 
table office f, and the lord Clifford that of high treaſurer, 
He retired to his paternal eſtate at Chudlcigh in Devonſhire, 
where he died ſhortly after, 

While theſe things paſſed in the parliament, preparations for 
the ſea war were making in England and Holland with equal 
ardour and vaſt expence. The duke of York having reſigr- 
ed his office of lord high admiral, prince Rupert was 
appointed to command the fleet. Ruyter having ſecret in- 
telligence, that the Engliſh fleet would not be ready fo ſoon, 
put to ſea with forty two men of war, and fixteen veſſels to 
be ſunk in the Thames s. He came into the mouth of the 
river the 2d of May, where he found he had been mifinformed, 
and that forty five large ſhips were coming to attack hin, 
Upon this diſappointment, he retired to expect the reſt 0: 
his fleet at Schonevelt in Zealand. In this interval, prince 
Rupert failed to meet the French fleet coming from Brelt, and 
joined them in the channel rhe 16th of May. After the 
junction, the combined fleet conſiſted of one hundred and 
forty ſail of all ſorts, of which there were thirty large French 
ſhips. The Dutch fleet had but an hundred and nine fall, 
namely, fifty four large ſhips, fourteen frigates, twenty four 
fireſhips, eleven advice boats, and fix galliots . As I am 
not ſutficiently verſed in marine affairs to give clear ideas 0! 
ſea engagements, I thall only ſay, that this year was figns- 
lized by three naval cngagements, fought with ſuch equ! 
loſs, that neither could juſtly boaſt of victory, though bott 
challenged it in every battle. The firſt was fought nes 
Schonevelt the 28th of May. The ſecond off Fluthing tu 
ath of June, but this was rather a -cannonading of abou! 
tour hours, after which both fides retired to their refpecti'* 
coaſts, The third, fought the 11th of Auguſt, was tas 
moſt obſtinate. The Engliſh loſt vice-admiral Spragg, 
was drowned in changing his ſhip &, and the Dutch, vi 


benefit of their privileges. R. Coke, p. 266. T7 
The ſum granted. was twelve hundred thirty eight thouſand, ſeven tw 
dred and fifty pounds, Statutes 25 Car. II. c. 1. D 
© There was alſo an act paſſed, to enable the county palatine of Durbal, 
to ſend knights and burgefles to ſerve in parliament. Statutes 25 Car, II. 
t Burnet ſays, when the duke carried all his commiſſions to the bing 
he wept as he delivered them up, but the king ſhiewed no concern at 3's 
p. 3 $74 * 
# [In order to ſtop the Canary, Bourdeaux, and Newcaſtle fleets 40 
coming in. Kennet, p. 323. blu 
" The white ſquadron was commanded by count d'Etrées, and the bil 
by fir Edward Spragg. Burchett, p. 403. | 1 
Bainage ſays, it conſiſted of fifty men of wir, twelve frigates, fourte® 
yachts, and twenty five fireſhips. Tom. II, p. 412. FO 
* He was forced to move out of his thip into the St. George, but * 
ſoon after lofing her maiumaſt, he was obliged to leave her; and as he * 
going on board the Royal Charles, his barge was junk with a cannon 1 
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admiral Sweers. The loſs of the great ſhips in theſe three 
engagements was inconſiderable, but on both ſides many 
lefſer ones were either burnt or tunk. In a word, nothing 
deciſive happened at ſea this campaign, and therefore I need 
not be more circumſtantial !, 

As to what paſſed at land between France and the ſtates, I 
fall only ſay, that the king of France took Macſtricht in 
une, and the prince of Orange, Naerden, a town near 
Amſterdam, in September, and afterwards Bonn, the reſi— 
dence of the elector of Cologne, in October. Theſe two 
conqueſts, and the neceſſity the king of France was under 
to maintain the war againſt Spain (which had at laſt de- 
cared againſt him, beſides that the emperor, and ſeveral 
German princes, were allo upon the point of declaring for 
the ſtates) obliged him to abandon all his conqueſts in the 
United Provinces, except Maeſtricht and Grave, where he 
left garriſons, after having drawn out all the reſt in No- 
vember. 

In the mean time, a congreſs was held at Cologne for 
eace, but with no ſucceſs. 

The 19th of June the King, at Buckingham's recommen- 
dation, made fir Thomas Otborn, afterwards earl of Danby, 
lord treaſurer. 

The duke of York, as I have ſaid, had caſt his cycs upon 
an archducheſs of Inſpruch, a branch of the houſe ot Auſtria. 
zut the empreſs dying at that time, the emperor married 
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ve this princeſs himſelf. The duke was therefore obliged to 
of make his addretles elſewhere ; and as his zeal for the popith 
ut religion allowed him not to marry a proteſtant princeſs, he 
% made choice of Maria d'Efte, fifter to Francis duke of Mo- 
tit dena, and the marriage was immediately concluded and ſo— 
be lemnized by his proxy Henry Mordaunt, earl of Peterbo— 
4; WE rough. be king of France greatly contributed to the 1nar- 
riage, by declaring the young princels, then but fifteen years 
he of 2ge, an adoptive daughter of France, and by engaging to 
rk pay her portion. 
pfl As the duke's marriage with a catholic princeſs could not 
er, but be very diſegreeable to the Engliſh, the court catily fore- 
Ire, aw, that the parliament, which was to meet the 20th of 
October, would endeavour to oppole it. There were ſeve— 
for ral bills ready, which could be finiſhed in a few days; and 
wal as the parliament was only adjourned, the court feared they 
gn- would begin with compleating theſe bills, two of which the 
Was court was defirous to put a ſtop to, namely, the bill againſt 
in- intermarriages between proteſtants and papiſts, and that for 
100, the eaſe of the proteſtant diflenters. Wherefore the king 
$ to ealily reſolved to prorogue the parliament. The firſt thing 
the the commons did, after their meeting, was, to preſent an 
ed, addreſs to the king, to defire that the duke's marriage with 
im. the princeſs of Modena might not be conſummated, and that 
ede might not be married to any but a proteſtant. Upon this, 
ince the king prorogued the parliament to the 27th of the ſame 
and month, to defeat the two bills above mentioned, and ſome 
ta WF others not more agreeable to him. 
and The 27th of October the king coming to the parliament 


with the uſual formalities, made a ſpecch to both houſes, in 
which he told them, © That having conſented to a 
negotiation at Cologne, he hoped to have welcomed them 
With an honourable peace; but the Dutch had diſappointed 
| bim in that expectation, and treated his embaffadors at 
Cologne with the contempt of conquerors, and not as 
mgnt have been expected from men in their condition. 
gat this obliged him to move them again for a ſupply, 
ite ſafety and honour of the nation neceſlarily requiring it; 
ant it muſt be proportionable to the occaſion, and it he had 
ot ſpcedily, the miſchief would be irreparable in his 
Pieparations for the next ſpring.” — He told them, “ That 
be was ſteady in maintaining all the profeſſions and promiles 
nude to them concerning religion and property ; and thould 
be Very ready to give them treſh inſtances of his zcal for 
Uclerving the eſtabliſhed religion and laws, as often as any 
peccalion thall require. In the laſt place, he commended 
10 their conſideration and care, the debt he owed the gold- 
hs, in which very many others of his good ſubjects 
Vere involved.“ 
This debt to the goldſmiths was contracted by the king 
en he ſhut up the exchequer, and amounted to more than 
o millions ſterling. Thus the king, after a ſeizure of other 
Pers Property, by a pure act of authority, pretended, it be- 
onged to the parliament to make reparation, on account of 
application of the money to a war, of which he had 


Fe engagement, ſir William Reeves and captain Heyman were alſo 
Nerz. ikewiſe captain le Neve, and captain Merryweather, both foot of- 
u urchett, p. 404. Echard, : 3 a : 

aus year ſir Tobias Bridges took the iſland of Tobago in the Weſt In- 
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not vouchſafed to communicate the deſign to them. This 
was the hardeſt caſe that had for a long time happened in 
England. For, on one hand, it was a melancholy thing 
to lee lo many families ruined, in ſupport of an expence 
which ought to have been common to the whole nation. 
But on the other hand, to pay this debt, was to eſtabliſh a 
precedent of a terrible conſequence, and authoriſe the kin 

and bis {ucceſlors to employ the ſame, or the like methods, 
for raiſing of money, without conſent of parliament. As for 
the twelve hundred and ſixty thouſand pounds granted the 
king for his extraordinary occaſions in the laſt tethon, he be- 
lie ved, that ſum ought not to be employed in diſcharging this 
debt, nor even in maintaining the Dutch war, ſince a new 
lupply was demanded for that purpoſe, 

Atter the King dad ended his ſpeech, the chancellor en- 
larged with great eloquence upon all the points touched by 
the King. But his ſpeech made little impreflion upon the 
commons. They were no ſooner returned to their nouſe, 
but inſtead of voting the king thanks for his {pecch, they ad- 
zourned themſelves to the 3oth of the month. The fame 
day the king ſent them his anſwer to their addreſs concern— 
ing the duke of York's maitiave, the ſubſtance of which 
was, That he perceived the houſe of commons had 
wanted a full information of this matter, the marriage not 
being barely intended, but compleated, according to the 
forms uſed amongſt princes, and by his royal conſent and au— 
thority : nor could he in the leaſt ſuppole it diſagtecable to 
the houſe of commons, his royal highnefs having been, in 
the view of the world, for fevcral months, engaged in a 
treaty of marriage with another catholic princeſs, and yet a 
parliament held during the time, and not the leaſt exception 
taken at it.“ The houſe was by no means pleaſed with 
this anſwer; and therefore reſolved to preſent a ſecond ad- 
dreſs, with their reaſons againſt the marriage. The ſame 
day it was voted, that a bill ſhould be prepared for a ge- 
neral teſt between proteſtants and papiſts, that is to lay, 
an oath which thould ſerve to diſtinguiſh proteſtants from 
papiſts, with this clauſe, © That they who refuſed to take 
it ſhould be incapable of bearing any office civil or mili— 
tary, or to fit in parliament, or to come Within five miles 
of the court.” 

The 31ſt of October the commons took the king's ſpeech 
into conſideration, and after a ſerious debate in a grand 
committee, came to the following reſolution, ** That the 
houſe confidertng the preſent condition of the nation, will 
not take into any farther debate, the confideration of any aid, 
or ſupply, or charge upon the ſubject, betore the time of 
payment of the cighteen months afleſſinent granted by a 
late act of parliament, intitled, An act for raiſing the ſum 
of twelve hundred thirty eight thouſand, feven hundred and 
fifty pounds, be expired ; except it ſhall appear, that the 
obſtinacy of the Dutch ſhall render it necetlary ; nor be- 
ſore this kingdom be effectually ſecured trom popery, and 
popiſh counlellors, and the other preſent grievances be 
redreſſed.“ 

The king, as may well be imagined, was extremely of- 
fended with this reſolution, and the more as it was followed 
by an addreſs for a general faſt, to be obſerved throughout 
the whole kingdom, which intimated to the people, that the 
kingdom was in great danger. Iwo days atter, the houſe 


in a body waited on the King with a ſecond addreſs againſt 


the duke of York's marriage, in which, after many com- 
pliments, they repreſented to him, —* 1. That if this 
match do procced, it will be a means to diſquiet the minds 
of his proteſtant ſubjects ar home; and to füll them with 
endleſs jealouſies and diſcontents; and will bring his majeſty 
into ſuch alliances abroad, as will prove highly prejudicial, 
if not deſtructive to the intereſts of the very proteſtant re- 
ligion itſelf, 2. They find by ſad experience, that ſuch 
marriages had increaſed and encouraged popery in the king- 
dom, and had given opportunity to prieſts and jeſuits, to 
propagate their opinions, and ſeduce great numbers of his 
majeſty's ſubjects. 3. They do already oblerve, how much 
the party is animated with the hopes of this match, which 
Was lately diſcouraged by his majeſty's gracious conceſſions 
in the laſt meeting of the parhament. 4. They greatly 
fear this may be an occaſion to leſſen the affections of the 
people to his royal highneſs, who is ſo nearly related to the 
crown, and whoſe honour and eſteem they defire may always 
be entirely preſerved. 5. That for another age more at leaſt, 
this kingdom will be under the continual apprehenfions of 


dies, from the . Dutch ; who, by way of repriſals, took the iſland of St. 
Helena, but it was ſoon after iecovered by captain Richard Munden. 
Burchett, p. 494+ 
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the growth of popery, and the danger of the proteſtant re- 
ligion. Laſtly, they confidered, that this princeſs having ſo 
near a relation and kindred to many eminent perſons of the 
court of Rome, may give them great opportunitics to pro- 
mote their deſigns, and carry on their practices here, and by 
the ſame means penetrate into his majeſty's moſt ſecret coun— 
ſels, and more eafily diſcover the ſtate of the whole king— 
dom. And finding by the opinions of very learned men, 
that it is generally admitted, that ſuch treaties and contracts 
by proxies are diſſolvable, of which there are ſeveral inftances 
to be produced, they do in all humility beſeech his majeſty, 
to put a ſtop to the conſummation of this intended marriage. 
And this they do the more importunately defire, becauſe 
they have not, as yet, the happineſs to fee any iſſue of his 
majeſty, that might ſucceed in the government of his king- 
dom.” To this addreſs the king briefly replied, ©* That 
it was a matter he would take into his preſent confideration, 
and would ſpeedily return an anſwer.” After which the com- 
mons proceeded farther, and voted the ſtanding army a 
grievance, and accordingly, prepared an addreſs to be pre- 
teated to his majeſty, ſhewing, That the ſtanding army 
was a grievance, and a burthen tothe nation.“ 

zut the 4th of November, the day on which the commons 
were to prelent their addreſs, the king came unexpectedly ro 
the houſe of peers, and ſent for the commons, It happened 
that the ſpeaker and the uſher of the black rod met both at 
the door of the houſe of commons, but, as the ſpeaker was 
within the houle, the door was immediately ſhut againſt the 
uſher, who came with the king's meſlage. The ſpeaker was 
ſorced into the chair, and while the uſher continued knocking 
at the door, the houſe voted, ©* That the alliance with France 
was a grievance. 2. That the cvil counſellors about the king 
were a grievance. And, 3. That the duke of Lauderdale was a 
gricvance, and not fit to be truſted or employed in any office 
or place of truſt.” Upon which there was a general cry, “ to 
the quettion, to the queſtion !” But, the black rod knocking 
earneſtly at the door, the ſpeaker leaped out of the chair, and 
the houte roſe in great confuſion. When the commons came 
to the houſe of lords, the king made a ſhort ſpeech to both 
houſes, in Which he repreſented the great advantages which 
the enemy would reap from the leaſt appearance or a differ- 
ence between him and his parliament.— He told them, he 
would not be wanting to let all his ſubjects ſee, That no 
care ſhould be greater than his own in the effectual ſuppreſſing 
of popery.” He then prorogued the parliament to the 5th 
day of January tollowing, and thus put an end to the tweltth 
ſeſſion ot this long parliament, which had continued but nine 
days. | 

Immediately after the prorogation of the parliament, the 
king took the great ſeal from the earl of Shaftſbury, and gave 
it to fir Heneage Finch ®, with the title of lord keeper. 
Soon after, the king ordered that no perſon who was a Roman 
catholic, or reputed to be fo, ſhould prefume to come near 
his perſon or court. He likewiſe publiſhed a proclamation 
tor the rigorous execution of the laws againſt papiſts. This 
was the eighth of the kind ſince his reſtoration, and executed 
as the other ſever. - 

But the proclamation was not capable to remove the fears 
occationed by the duke of York's marriage with the princeſs 
ot Modena, which was contummated the 21ſt of November, 
on the day of her arrival in England with the duchels her 
mother ®, 

| 1673-4. ] The parliament mecting the 7th of January, the 

king repreſented to both houtes,——** That no propoſal of peace 
trom the Dutch had been yet offered with an intent to con- 
clude, but only to amule ; that therefore, the way to a good 
peace, was to ſet out a good fleet, which there was time 
enough to do effectually, if the ſupply was not delayed. 
i nat a ſpecdy, a proportionable, and above all, a chearful 
aud, was now more necetlary than ever: he once more put 
them in mind of his debt to the goldſmiths : and then told 
them, that his alliance with France had been very ſtrangely 
mitrepretented to them, as it there were certain fecret articles 
ot dangerous conſequence; but he would make no difficulty 
ot letting the treaties, and all the articles of them, without 
any the leaſt referve, be ſeen by a ſmall committee of both 
noules, who might report the true {cope of them.” 

Then the lord keeper enlarged upon all theſe points with 
excethve llattery to the king, for his extraordinary care to 
maintain the laws and religion, and that this might not be 
doubted, he alledged for pront, the aflurances given by the 

king. Above all, he magnificd the king's offer, of let- 


@ (at. . 9. ma * * . . 1 .* 
_® Nephew of fir Jul Finch, lord keeper in king Charles the 1's reign. 
Kennet, p. 324. | 


They weite married at Dover by Nathaniel Crew, biſhop of Oxford 


ting them ſee the treaties with France, as a condeſcenſiqn 
which could not be ſufficiently acknowledged, but by 20 


extraordinary ſupply. In a word, the king's and the keeper', at ſev 
ſpeeches were founded upon this principle, that the wor of w 
with the ſtates was juſt and neceſſary, and conſequently affect 
to be vigorouſly maintained, in order to an honourable Peace, rei1g] 
It does not appear, that the two houſes much regarded other 
the king's offer of laying before them his treaties with France relig1 
ſince it was in his power to ſhew them what he pleaſed, a4 daily 
ſuppreſs the reſt. The king perceived therefore, into whit Ee 
difficulties the cabal had thrown him by their violent cons. what 
ſels. He had loft the confidence of his people, and neithe; Th 
iis words nor his promiſes were any longer relied on, 1. for a 
was in vain for him to proteſt his zeal for the proteſtant re. of Pe 
ligion, and the liberties of his ſubjects : theſe proteſtations than 
could not obliterate his paſt procecdings, which gave but Was I! 
too juſt cauſe to ſuſpect his fincerity. Wherefore, the pu. them, 
liament, without regarding his words, confidered his actions, day o 
and labouted to take effectual meaſures, to prevent the ex. At 
ecution of the court's detigns, which were but too manifcs confic 
There were many things concerning which they openly ex. place 
prefied their fear and diſcontent. 1. The growth of popery the pr 
publicly encouraged by the court. 2. The exorbitan; ſecure 
power of France, whica in the end could not but prove coun 
prejudicial to England. 3. Fhe Dutch war, undertaken di dange 
realy contrary to the intereſt of England, and for which addre 
however the King was iceflantly demanding ſupplies, on Lond: 
fuppoſitiore of its being juſt and neceffary, though he hat an ho 
alledged no lawful caute for it. 4. The management of at, Engla 
fairs in Ireland, where the act of cſtabliſhment was openly * 
trampled upon, and papiſts continually advanced or cn. other 
couraged, 5. The King's proceedings in England, which acre 
were clear evidences of his principles and deſigns ; namceh, preter 
his raifing a land army without any neceſſity; his granting * 
liberty of conſcience by his ſole authority; his ſhutting ug Ib 
the exchequer; his diſpenſing with acts of parliament ; hi; kingd 
making a ſtrict alliance with France, when he ſhould rather ſures | 
have uſed his endeavours to oppoſe the increaſe of her great- REG 
neſs. 6. The open profeſſion of the popiſh religion by the 380A 
duke of York, and his marriage with a popiſh princels, au— Ng, 
thoriſed by the king, notwithſtanding the remonſtrances ct Was Te 
the parliament. 7. The three minifters, ſtill employed by Laude 
the king, namely, Arlington, Buckingham, and Lauderdale, with t 
all three of the moſt arbitrary principles, plainly ſhewed, « on ad 
was not for the good of the kingdom, that the king uſed their duke | 
counlels. Theſe were too real cauſes of complaint, to be n 
filenced by the king's general proteſtation on every occafion Gauge! 
to maintain the laws and religion. Something more ſubſtan— | The 
tial than words was neceſſary to diſpel the ſuſpicions and tear To, 
of the people and parliament. Wherefore the parliament eard 
reſolved to reſtore the government to its natural ſtate, This IpceCh 
very parliament which had confidered as execrable reb:!s, . 
the oppoſers of Charles I's uſutpations, was obliged to pui- x as 
fue the ſame meatures againſt the encroachments of Charles U. Vet 
as were begun with by the parliament of 1640. If this pro- and 8 
duced not a civil war, it is to be aſcribed to the weakne!s, —_ 
fears, or, perhaps, to the abilities of the king, who, les Which 
obſtinate, and more diſcerning than his father, did not thin 80 ; 
proper to abandon himſelf entirely to the counſels oi Pay 
miniſters, and particularly of the duke his brother. For, PE 
certainly, as the parliament ſtood affected, an extreme £0! —— 
fuſion, if not a ſecond and more bloody eivil war mull bite TM 
been the conſequence of the king's attachment to his pfl 3 Wi 
ciples and deſigns. Nothing is more proper to conlirm (1 wh 8⁰ 
conjecture, than the revolution in the reign of James II. 11" i 0 UN 
prinee, naturally more furious and obſtinate than bis broine) 77 
reſolving to run all hazards, tound the Englith, m 6 00 "ih 
turns, as reſolute to venture all in the defence of then 5 e 
religion, and liberty. 3 "mg 
In order to proceed according to this plan, the hoe 2 8 
lords preſented an addreſs to the king, praying him toe, * 
out his royal proclamation, requiring all papitts and rcp! 8 I 
papiſts to remove out of London and Wäeſtmintter, duins 4 * 
the ſeſſion of the parliament, Accordingly his majclly wey Fo | 
out delay publiſhed a proclamation, dated the 14th 0 ſi 8 85 V 
nuary, declaring, ** That as he had always manifeſted of 4 v 
zeal tor the preſervation of the true religion eſtabliſhed i 


p q ; : 1 * ** 15 00 
this kingdom, and to hinder the growth and increxle © 
* F — eve 1 

popery, 1o he was now ready, upon this occaſion, 10 Þ 
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all fears and dangers that might ariſe by the cone that he 
. . 3 2 nec lav 
perſons of that profeſſion, in or near the cities ©! 0 of a he u 
a ; 34 {hewes on 
and Weſtminſter, &c.” This pretended zeal had it NS, 
* a 
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This year died Oliver St. John, ſo often mentioned in the reign o? but ill ſp 
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ſelf but in eight proclamations, already publiſhed by him 
at ſeveral times againſt the papiſts, the negligent execution 
of which is very viſible from the number. When the king's 
affetation of boaſting continually his zeal for the proteſtant 
religion and againſt popery 1s confidered, and when on the 
other hand it is remembered, that he had abjured the proteſtant 
religion, and had a chapel ſecretly in his palace, where he 
daily beard maſs, and ſometimes even communicated the 
{ame day at his proteſlant and popiſh chapels, one knows not 
what to think ot ſuch monſtrous diſſimulation. 

The next day, both houſes joined in an addreſs to the king 
for a general faſt, to implore God's bleſſing againſt the efforts 
of popery, &c. Nothing was more offenſive to the king 
than ſuch addreſſes, which plainly implied, that religion 
was in danger, and through his fault; but he durſt not refuſe 
them, and therefore the 4th of February was appointed for a 
day of humiliation. 

At laſt, the commons taking the king's laſt ſpeech into 
confideration, voted, „ That the houte will in the firſt 
place proceed to have their grievances effectually redreſſed, 


the proteſtant religion, their liberties and properties cftectually 


ſecured, and to ſuppreſs popery, and remove all perſons and 
counſellors popiſhly affected, or otherways obnoxious or 
dangerous to the government.” Then they preſented an 
addreſs to the king That the militia of the city of 
London, and county of Middleſex, might be in readineſs at 
an hour's warning, and the militia of all other counties in 
England at a day's warning, for ſuppreſſing of all tumultu— 
ous inſurrections which might be occaſioned by papiſts or any 
other malecontented perſons.” The king anſwered to this 
addreſs, ** That he would take a ſpecial care, as well for the 
preſervation of their perſons, as of their liberties and proper- 
ties. 

This addreſs was only to inſinuate to the people, that the 
kingdom was in danger, and to juſtify beforchand the mea— 
ſures intended to be taken by the houſe, againſt thoſe who 
were conſidered as the principal authors of the danger, 1 
mean the members of the cabal. By the death of lord Clif. 
tord, and the change in the earl of Shaftſbury, this council 
was reduced to three, namely, the dukes of Buckingham and 
Lauderdale, and the earl of Arlington. The houſe began 
with the duke of Lauderdale, and unanimouſly voted, ©* That 
an addreſs ſhould be preſented to his majeſty, to remove the 
duke of Lauderdale from all his .cmployments, and from his 
preſence and councils for ever, being a perion obnoxious and 
dangerous to the government.” 

The duke of Buckingham, while the commons were de- 
bating upon the heads, of his accuſation, requeſted to be 
heard before their houſe, which was granted. But as his 
Ipcech, in vindication of himſelf, was full of ambiguitics, 
the houſe referred his examination to the next day, and drew 
up ſome queries, to which he was required to give diſtinct 
anſwers, As theſe queſtions follow from what had patled, 
and tend to illuſtrate the hiſtory, I think myſelf obliged to 
inſert them, without adding his anſwers, the greateſt part of 
which left things as obſcure as they were before“. 

1. Whether any perſons declared to his grace any ill ad- 
vice or purpoſes againſt the liberties and privileges of the 
houſe of commons : or to alter the government ; who they 
were, and what they adviſed * | 

2. Some words fell from your grace yeſterday, wherein 
zou were pleaſed to ſay, you had got nothing, but others 
had gotten three, four, or five hundred thoutand pounds; 
Who were they that had gotten theſe ſums, and by what 
means? 

His anſwer to this was, That he was not at all ac- 
quainted by what means they got fo much : that the duke of 
Urmond had got five hundred thouſand pounds, which was 
"pon record; that lord Arlington had not got ſo much, but 

ad got a great deal. 

3. By whoſe advice was the army raiſed, and monſieur 
chomberg made general? 

4. By whoſe advice was this army brought up to awe the 
bates and reſolutions of the houſe of commons? 

5- Who made the triple alliance? 

bv. Who made the firſt treaty with France, by which the 


ple alliance was broken? 


5 The firſt day of his being before the houſe, he fell into ſuch diſorder, 
at he pretended he was taken ill, and deſired to be admitted again, Next 


V3) he was more compoſed, He juſtified his own defigns, laying all the ill 


| C . 2 . > - . : 
Ay _ upon others, chiefly the lord Arlington, intimating plainly, that the 
dot o 


4 all errors was in the king and duke. He ſaid, hunting was a good 
u ernon, but if a man would hunt with a brace of lobſters, he would have 
a il port. He had applied this ſaying to prince Rupert and lord Ar- 
| 5:0; but now it was underſtood to go higher. Burnet, p. 367. 
* his army was to make a deſcent into Holland. Sec a little lower. 

le faid, it was lord Arlington. See Echard, tom. III. p. 348. 
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He anſwered, I made it. 

7- By whoſe advice was the exchequer ſhut up, and the 
order of payment there broken ? 

8. Who adviſed the declaration in matters. of religion? 

9. Who adviſcd the attacking the Smyrna {leet before the 
war was proclaimed 4 ? 

10. By whole advice was the ſecond treaty at Utrecht? 

11. By what council was the war begun without the par: 
liament, and thereupon the parliament prorocvucd ? : 

12, By Whole advice was the parliament prorogued the 
ath of November lai ? 5 

1 did not think fit to add all the duke's anſwers, be- 
cauſe it is not juſt to prejudice the reader àgainſt thoſe 
whom the duke of Buckingham accuſed to clear himſelt. 
Bur the queſtions are very proper to ſhew, what it was 
that the comnions blamed in the conduct of the king and 
the cabal. They were ſo little fatisficd with the duke's an- 
ſwers, that they patled the ſame vote againlt him as vant 
Lauderdale. N 

The commons, it ſeems, principally intended to ruin the 
ear! of Arlington, ſince, notwithſtanding his defence betore 
the houſe, they drew up an impeachment againſt him, con- 
lifting of ſeveral articles. But as the impeachment was not 
puriued, I do not think it juſt to inſert the articles, fince 1 
cannot allo inſert what the carl could urge in his defence. 1 
ſhall therefore only ſay, that the impeachment chiefly con- 
cerned the open protection, granted by the earl of Ar- 
lington, as ſecretary, to the catholics; and ſome actions 
tending to promote arvitrary PO Wer, Or 
tereſt *, 

After this, the commons proccede to prepare a bill for 


y | ® , 1 
his OWN private in- 
. 


— «43 


Sa abt , * n be, £6, ON e : 8 — 1 0 2 _ 
a general teſt, by which every perſon refuſing totake it ſhould 
be made incapable to enjoy any otice civil or military, to fit 


. * 


in cither houſe: of parliament, or to come within five miles 
of the court. The teſt was in theſe words : 
* I do ſolemnly, from my heart, and in the pretcnce of 


almighty God protets, teſtify and declare, that l do not be. - 
lieve in my conſcience that the church of Rome is the only 
catholic and univerſal church of Chriſt, out of which there 
is no. {ſalvation ; or that the pope hath any juriſdiction or ſu- 


* * * * 
1 CIILAC\)S 


lone to ju ge of the true ſenſe and interpretation ot the holy 
leriptures; or that in the holy ſacratmnent of t UCharilt, 
there is made a perfect change of the whole fubttance of the 


. > * 3 9 _ 5 . 3 8 
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Wine into Christ $s blood, WAICN change tus laid COQUICN OF Komme 


* * * ba Y * * ! , * * 1 
calleth Tranſubſtantiation; or that the viram RIiry, or any 


2 | E 
other ſaint ought to be worſhipped or prayed unto ; and all 
theſe aforeſaid doctrines and politions I do ronvunce and dit- 
claim, as falſe and erroneous, and contrary to God's word, 
and the chrittian religion.” It was not without reaſon that 
this oath was called the teſt or trial, ünce it was as a touch- 
ſtone to diſtinguiſh the papiſts from the proteftants, there 
being no catholic who could in conlcience take this oath, 
'The king had alrcady given his confent to an act which un- 
poſed much the fame oath. But that was only for thoſe who 
were in office or employment, whereas this was univerlal, 
and might be required of all ſuſpected perfſons. But, be- 
fore the bill was ready, the king prorogucd the partiaiment, 
and ſo defeated both this, and ſeveral other bills tending to the 
lame end. 

Since the ſtates general had perceived that the parliament 
approved not of the war the king was making againſt them, 
they had never ceaſed to ſollicit the king to a ſeparaté 
peace, and had offered him whatever he could reatonably 
expect, in ſuppoſing he deſigned the advantage of his Kking— 
dom. But as that was not the caſe, it is plain, their of- 
fers could not ſatisfy him. To content him, the common— 
wealth of the ſeven provinces ſhould have been entirely de- 
ſtroyed, and the king of France put in poſſeſſion. Bur as 
he durſt not openly avow this demand, he pretended to find 
in the offers of the ſtates, only ambiguous or inſolent pro- 
poſitions, and from thence took occation to reject them. But 
allairs afterwards took a turn which obliged him to come 
into other meaſures. The victories he hoped for at Sea with 
the aſſiſtance of France, came to nothing. If his flect was 


r The earl ekcuſed himſelf, but without blaming the king. This had ſo 
good an effect, that he was acquitted, though by a ſmall majori'y, But the 
care he took to preſerve himlielt, loſt him his high tavour wil the king. 
Burnet, p. 360. | ; 

The ſtates, ſays Burnet, committed a great error in deſiring this peace, 
without defiring at the ſame time, that king Charles ſhould enter into the 
alliance for reducing the French to the ternis of the triple alliance, But the 
prince of Orange thought, that if he could once ſeparate the king from his 
alliance with France, the other point would ſoon be brought about, p. 366. 
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not beaten in the four late engagements, at leaſt, it had 
gained no advantage over that of the ſtates. He had ex- 
pected to give a mortal wound to the ſtates by a deſcent in- 
to Holland, and for that purpoſe had ſent for Schomberg to 
head his forces. But that general had been unſucceſsful in 
his expedition, and obliged to return without any thing done. 
The king of France, as I ſaid, had been forced to abandon 
his conqueſts in Holland, to defend himſelf againſt the new 
enemies raiſed him by the ſtates. In ſhort, the parliament 
diſcovering the ſecret intent of this war, not only refuſed 
any farther fupplies, but were preparing to bring the ad- 
viſers to juſtice. On the other hand, the king had managed 
the money granted by parliament, and that of the exchequer, 
with ſo little economy, that he had not a ſhilling left. His 
profuſion had been ſo exceſſive, that i appeared, from or- 
ders counterſigned by the earl of Arlington ſecretary of ſtate, 
that he had given away above three millions ſterling, to ſe- 
veral private perſons. In a word, he did not know which 
way to turn himſelf for the continuance of the war, as he 
ſaw his parliament little inclined to furniſh the means. All 
theſe reaſons were very capable to induce him to liſten to the 
offers made him by the ſtates. He therefore began by de- 
grees, to diſcover, that he ſhould not be averſe to a reaſon- 
able peace, provided the ſtates would have ſuch regard to his 
honour as he had room to expect. When there was no 
other difficulty, the ſtates wrote him a very ſubmiſhve letter, 
and at the ſame time ſent full powers to the marquis del 
Freſno, the Spaniſh embaſſador at London, to conclude a 
peace in their name, on the conditions already offered, but 
rejected by the king, on pretence they were only defigned to 
amuſe him. Theſe propoſals were ſo reaſonable, and offered 
in ſo ſolemn a manner, that they could not be rejected with- 
out alarming the whole kingdom, and confirming the ſuſpi- 
cions, which were but too general, that the war was not 
deſigned for the advantage of the people. Beſides, the king's 
affairs required a ſpeedy peace *. 

Preſently after the receipt of the ſtates letter, the king 
came to the parliament the 24th of January, and communi— 
cated to both houſes the offers from the Dutch, defiring their 
advice on the affair. They anſwered that it was their opinion, 
his maj<ſty ſhould proceed in a treaty with the ſtates, in order 
to a ſpecdy peace. From that time, all difficulties relating to 
the peace were removed, in the conferences between the 
marquis del Freſno, and the king's commiſſioners”, and the 
treaty was concluded in a fortnight *. 

In this ſhort interval, the commons proceeded to take 
into confi.!cration the grievances of the nation. They in- 
ſiſted chicfly upon Keeping an army compoſed of regular 
troops, and alter a vote that it was a grievance to the king- 
dom, they reſolved to addreſs the king for diſbanding all 
forces raiſed fince the year 1663, The examination of this 
affair gradually led them to that of the horſe and foot 
guards, eſtabliſhed by the king without the concurrence or 
approbation of the parliament. It was found, that they 
were of vaſt charge to the king and kingdom: that they were 
a ſtanding army in diſguiſe, which might be eaſily augmented : 
that guards were only in uſe in arbitrary governments: that 
they were altogether uſeleſs, as appeared from the king's daily 
truſting his perton to his people without a guard. 

The debate was interrupted by the king's coming to the 
houſe of peers, the 11th of February. 'The commons be- 
ing fent for, the King communicated to both houſes, that 
he had figned the peace with the Dutch. He'told them 
moreover, in anſwer to their addreſs concerning the forces, 
that he had given orders for diſbanding even more than 
vere deſired, and for {ending back the Iriſh regiments. 
He added, that he muſt needs acquaint them, that there 
was a great want of capital ſhips, and he ſhould be glad 
to be equal in number with his neighbours : he hoped there- 
tore to have their aſſiſtance on ſuch an occaſion, to preſerve 
the honour and ſafety of the nation. The houſes thanked 


him for the peace he had made, and for his gracious anſwer 
to their addreſs, 


Lewis XIV. ſtrenuouſly oppoſed the concluſion of this peace, and of- 
fered king Charles five millions and a half, with forty men of war, if he 
would break the negotiation, Baſnage, tom. II. p. 496. After the 
ſigning of the peace, king Charles told the French einbaſlador, that he had 
been doing a thing which went more againſt his heart, than the loſing of his 
right hand, Burnet, p. 367. 

They were the lord keeper Finch, the lord treaſurer Oſborn; the dukes 
of Monmouth nnd Ormond, the earl of Arlington, and Henry Coventry, 
elq. ſecretaries of ſtate, Collect. of treat, tom. III. p. 276. 

It was concluded in three days. See Temple's lett. p. 195. 

* From cape Finiſterre, to point Van Staten in Norway. Collect. of treat. 
tom. III. p. 277. 


This peace was ſigned at Weſtminſter, Feb. 9. See collect. of treat. 


payments, within the ſpace of three years. 


This however was not capable to induce the comme; 
to ſuſpend their debates upon the grievances. They voted 
* that a committee ſhould be appointed to inſpect the lang 
lately made in Scotland, whereby an army is authoriſed t, 
march into England or Ireland, by the ſole direction of the 
council of Scotland ; and peruſe ſuch other laws as tend to 
the breach of the union of the two nations.” They likewic. 
in a grand committee reſolved, that a committee ſhould b. 
appointed to inſpect the ſtate and condition of Ireland. 
more eſpecially with regard to religion, the militia, and th. 
forces of that kingdom. They moreover appointed another 
committee, * To inſpect the law, and to confid-, 
how the king might commit any ſubje& by his immediate 
warrant as the laws then ſtood ; and to report their opinions.” 
and further, ** they were to confider how the law then ood 
touching the committing of perſons by the council table 
and to report the ſame.” Upon this occaſion they ordered! 
particular bill to be brought in, concerning writs of Hahe:; 
Corpus, which was read three times, and patled the houſe, A 
bill was likewiſe ordered to be brought in for a teſt to ba 
taken by the members of both houſes. 

It was a great mortification to the king to ſce the com. 
mons ſo rigourouſly examining his conduct; for all their 
reſolutions, in this ſeſſion, pointed to the former proc (ing: 
of the court, It may well be thought, that, as the pryjec 
of the cabal was to render the king abſolute, and advance 
the intereſts of popery, the king and his miniſters had no: 
been very ſcrupulous to gain firſt one point, and then 1ng. 
ther, in order to eſtabliſh precedents, and put the king in 
poſſeſſion of arbitrary power, in things which were not equally 
obvious to all. As the commons proceeded, it app-arc 
plainly, they were reſolved not to omit any point. The king, 
therefore, to defeat their deſigns, made uſe of his conſtant 
method, and coming to the parliament the 24th of February, 
prorogued it to the roth of November following, before any 
bill was ready for the royal aſſent. Thus ended the tach 
ſeſſion of this parliament, after fitting fix weeks an4 three 
days. The prorogation was afterwards continued, and laſted 
about fourteen months. 

The peace was proclaimed the 28th of February in! 
don, with much greater demonſtrations of joy and totis- 
faction from the people, than the war had been two yeczrs 
before. The ſole difference between this peace and the: 
of Breda was, that the ſhips and veflels belonging to the 
ſtates, whether fingle or in fleets, ſhould ſtrike the foe, 
and lower their topſail to thoſe of England *, whether fn- 
gle or in fleets, provided they carried the king's flag. More- 
over the ſtates were to pay the king eight hundred thoutand 
patacoons at four payments, namely, two hundred thoulan! 
on the exchange of the ratifications, and the reſt at three 
Thus the Peo- 
ple of England diſcharged the expence of the war, and ths 
king alone reaped the benefit 7. 

[1674] The king finding himſelf freed from the cares 
of war, and the uneaſinefles cauſed by the parliament, aban— 
doned himſelf entirely to a ſoft, indolent, and effeminate lite, 
The ducheſs of Orleans his ſiſter had brought him, 7. 
their interview at Dover, the daughter of a gentleman ©: 
Bretagne, called de Queroualle, who commanded the Kings 
affection beyond any of his miſtreſſes, and was creatct 
ducheſs of Portſmouth. But this particular fondneſs for he- 
did not prevent his having many others, by whom he had 
ſeveral children, educated with no ſmall expence, In? 
word, not to dwell on what paſſed at a court ſo corrupte® 
as that of Charles II. I ſhall only ſay, that the king's mil 
treſſes had engroſſed the whole credit of the court, and that 
he could refute them nothing. 

It does not appear, that France complained much ct 
Charles for deſerting her, in making a ſeparate peace w! 
the Dutch. This cauſed ſeveral politicians to think, tha 
the king of France had given a full conſent to the peace, 
in order to make Charles mediator between him and © 
enemies, whoſe number was greatly increaſed, fince 1 

' 


tom. III. p. 280. Burnet ſays, lord Arlington preſſed the Span” 
niſter, to prevail with the ſtates, and the prince of Orange, to get 2 pie, 
ſition for a peace to be ſet on foot. And that it might have fome flew 0" 
peace both begged and bought, he propoſed, that a ſum of money flo 
offered the king by the ſtates, which ſhould be made over by hin [9.08 
prince, for the payment of the debt he owed him. Rouvigny, the pre 
embaſſador, preſſed the king much to give his parliament all ſatisfaction, 
points of religion. The king — him, if it was not for his brothe 

folly (la ſottiſe de mon frere) he would pO out of all difficulties 


concluſion, the prince of Orange brought the ſtates to make application? - oy 


king, in the ſtyle of thoſe who begged peace, though it was viſible the) 9" 
have forced it, with the offer of two or three hundred thouſand pound 
the expence of the war, p. 366, 367. H 
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| loft year. This ſuſpicion is farther confirmed by Charles's 
| offer of his mediation to the king of France, ſoon after his 
| .-xce with the ſtates, which he readily accepted, without 
ide leaſt reſentment of what had been lately tranſacted. 
| When the king was aſſured that his mediation was accept- 
ed by France, he ſent fir William Temple into Holland to 
| offer the ſame to the ſtates. As their towns and provinces 
| were now recovered, except Maeſtricht and Grave, they 
| paſſionately wiſhed for peace. The only obſtacle was, the 
intereſt of their allies, the emperor, the empire, and Spain, 
© ho having engaged in the war for their ſake, could not be 
abandoned without extreme ingratitude. The only way to 
| pleaſe them was to bring things to a treaty, where they 
might find their ſatisfaction, So, without being much ſol- 
licited, they accepted the king of England's mediation. It 
s true, France and the allies had already accepted that 
of the king of Sweden, who had uſed his endeavours to 
procure a peace by his embaſſadors at the congreſs of Co- 
jogne. But ſince that congreſs was broken off by the for- 
8 > h . "Be 
cible carrying away of prince William of Fuſtemberg ?, 
the Swede had rendered himſelf ſuſpected to the allies, by 
E diſcovering too much partiality to France. So the ſtates 
pere not diſpleaſed to find another mediator to renew the 
E conferences, though they had no great reaſon to confide in 
the king of England. But they were defirous of peace, and 
ſuch was the firuation of the affairs of Europe, that ano- 
ther mediator was not eaſy to be found. Wherefore, it 
was more advantageous to accept him, than to have none 
at all, and loſe the hope of ending the war. However this 
be, they ſo ſtrongly ſolicited all the princes their allies, that 
at laſt they were induced to accept the king of England's 
mediation, But there was a wide difference between a- 
erczing upon a mediator and concluding a peace. So many 
various intereſts to adjuſt, made it caſy to foreſee, that 
peace would be a very difficult work, befides the acci- 
| dents which the continuation of the war might produce, 
and which would be too apt to alter the pretenfions of the 
two parties. For inſtance, whilſt a mediation of peace 
F was talked of at the Hague, a battle was fought at Seneff, 
E which indeed decided nothing, but might have had great 
| conſequences, if victory had entirely declared for one ot the 
armies “. Moreover, the prince of Orange took Grave in 
October. 
| cannot forbear taking notice of a thing which became 
more public afterwards, and of which I ſhall have occa- 
ſton to ſpeak more amply, namely, that, at the very time 
Charles performed the office of a mediator, he received from 
| France an annual penſion of one hundred thouſand pounds 
| ficrling. By this we may judge of his impartiality. More- 
| over it appears in Coleman's letters, the duke of York's 
| iccretary ®, ſome of which were writ this year, that there 
vas a Cloſe union between the king of France and the duke 
| of York, and that the latter entirely relied on the aſſiſtance 
ot France for the execution of the project formed in favour 
on the Engliſh papiſts. This manifeſtly ſhews, that Charles 
bad not deſiſted from his firſt deſigns, and only waited a 
bxourable opportunity to execute them, when France, diſ- 
charged from the burden of the preſent war, ſhould be in 
a Condition to grant him the necetlary aſſiſtance. 
During theſe tranſactions, the papiſts of England were 
abouring to prevail with the king to diſſolve a parliament 
Wiiich was fo oppoſite to them; this appears allo in Cole- 
man's letters. But the king did not think proper to take 
ſoch a flep ſo ſoon, which might have done him great 
prejudice, by exaſperating the people, and from which he 
| could reap no other advantage, than to procure ſome caſe 
bor the papiſts. But this was not his principal view. For 
ough he was a diſguiſed papiſt, he had fo little zeal for 
F "<!:igion, that he was by no means inclined to hazard his 
| <Hiporal intereſts, in complaiſance to the papiſts. He pub- 
Filed therefore, on the contrary, a proclamation, to ſtifle 
| the falſe report that the parliament would quickly be dif- 
blved, and to ſatisfy the people that the thing had never 
me under deliberation. 
| 10 finiſh the events of this year 1674, I ſhall only take 
duce of ſome particulars which may be of uſe for the ſe— 
| quel. In September, the carl of Arlington was made lord 
$ amberlain of the king's houſhold, and fir Joſeph Wil- 


1 2 


"WM He was a prince of the empire, and was employed by Lewis XIV. to 
| th diſcord between the princes of Germany, He and his brother were 
4 6s et inſtruments in promoting the Dutch war; and were the perſons 
ur A luaded the archbiſhop of Cologne to let the French forces march 
13 his dioceſe. Baſnage, tom. II. p. 484. ; 
| li ue prince of Orange, though but twenty three years old, highly ſig- 
ed himſelf in this battle. Temple's mem. p. 387. 
die was ſecretary to the Ducheſs. He was a clergyman's ſon, but was 
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liamſon, who had been plenipotentiary at the congreſs of 
Cologne, was made ſecretary in his room. On the other 
hand the duke of Buckingham, who had been the King's 
principal favourite, loſt his favour and credit to ſuch a degree, 
that the King, without any ceremony, gave him a public 
affront, in declaring his office of chancellor of Cambridge 
vacant, and in influencing the election in favour of his natural 
ſon the duke of Monmouth. 

The earl of Clarendon dicd this year at Roan in the 
67th year of his age, after a ſeven years exile; during which 
he digeſted the memoirs he had collected to compole his 
hiſtory of the rebellion and civil wars of England. The 
famous John Milton, author of the poem called Paradiſe 
loſt, died alſo this year ©, 

[1674-5] Of the five members of the cabal, only the carl 
of Arlington, and the duke of Lauderdale remained about 
the king. The firſt finding himſelf in a very diſagrecable 
ſituation, fince the parliament had ſo openly declared againtt 
him, believed, he had no other way to ſupport himſelt, 
than by taking, or pretending to take meaſures oppoſite to 
thoſe of which the cabal was accuſed. Accordingly he was 
the firſt who adviſed the king to call in his declaration for 
liberty of conſcience ; and when he ſaw the parliament act— 
ing with ſuch vigour to break the meaſures of the court, he 
aftected an extraordinary zeal for the proteſtant religion, 
He was conſtant at ſermons and ſacraments, and carried his 
diſſimulation ſo far, as to perſecute the papiſts, whom he 
had till now protected. Some even ſay, he adviſed the 
king to remove the duke of York from his court. But 
it, by theſe proceedings, he gained any favour with the 
people, he loſt more with the king and duke, who no 
longer confided in him as before. The King had particu- 
larly ſhewn, he was diſpleaſed with him, by giving the 
trealurer's ſtaff to fir Thomas Oſborne, afterwards carl of 
Danby, which had ever been Arlington's ambition. This 
rendered the two carls mortal enemies to each other, and 
cauſed them to labour one another's deſtruction. The carl 
of Arlington, ſceing that his enemy daily gained ground 
upon him, imagined he might recover his former credit 
and favour by performing a fignal ſervice for the king; which 
was to engage the prince of Orange to enter into the mea- 
ſures of the Englith court, for procuring ſuch a peace as 
was defired by the courts of France and England. As his 
countels was Mr. Odyck's fiſter, who was much in the 
prince's confidence, he imagined, that with the afhiftance 
If Odyck, and his other relations and friends, it would be 
ealy to ſucceed in the ſcheme he had projected. Where- 
fore, he obtained the king's leave to go to the Hague to 
execute his deſign. But as he was 1gnorant of the temper, 
humour and character of the prince ot Orange, he took the 
very courſe to gain him which he ſhould have avoided. 
He endeavoured to vindicate all the proceedings of the ca- 
bal and Engliſh Court, by reaſons ſo weak and oppofite to 
the truth, that he ſcemed in his diſcourſe to the prince, to 
think he had to deal with a child, ignorant of the moſt 
common affairs, which could not but offend him. But what 
offended him ſtill more, was, that he attempted to draw 
him into a diſcovery of the Engliſh lords, with whom he 
had held a ſecret correſpondence during the laſt war. In 
a word, this journey proved ſo unſucceſsful, that he loſt 
not only the prince of Orange's eſteem, but all his credit 
with the king. Beſides, he farther incurred the duke ot 
York's hatred, by propoſing to the prince, without any 
order, as it is ſaid, a marriage with the princeſs Mary, the 
duke's eldeſt daughter, which was atterwards accomplithed. 
It ſeems, the duke forcſaw how fatal that marriage would 
be to him. After the earl's return to court, his credit 
declined ſo viſibly, and the king ſhewed it ſo openly, that 
the courtiers made no ſcruple to mimick him in his preſence, 
for the king's diverſion, Thus had the carl of Clarendon 
been uſed. It is ſaid, that colonel Talbot, afterwards earl 
of Tyrconnel, having been ſome time abſent from court, 
and upon his return happening to ſee the earl of Arlington 
one day acted by a perſon with a black patch on his noſe, and 
and a white ſtaff in his hand, could not forbear reproaching 
the king with his ingratitude, in ſuffering a man to be thus 
unworthily treated, who had ſerved him ſo faithfully, as well 
in his exile, as ſince his reſtoration; to which the king in 


early catched by the jeſuits, and bred among them, He was a bold man, 
had a great eaſineſs in writing in ſeveral languages, and writ many long let- 
ters, being the chief correſpondent the party had in England. He under- 
ſtood the art of managing controverſies, particularly that of the authority 
of the church. Burnet, p. 369. : | 

* He was Latin ſecretary to the long parliament, and afterwards to Oliver 
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his excuſe replied, that he had no reaſon to be ſatisfied with 
the carl's conduct; “ for, not content to come to prayers as 
others did, he muſt be conſtant at ſacraments too. Why, 
anſwered Talbot, does not your majeſty do the very ſame 
thing ? God's fiſh! replied the king with ſome heat, I hope 
there is a difference between Harry Bennet and me.“ 

This ſhews, the king had changed neither inclination 
nor principles ſince his deſigns had appeared to be ruined, 
The truth is, he was not ſatisfied with the members of the 
cabal, though it was not for their counſels, but their not 
having purſued the general detign with ſufficient ability. Sir 
William Temple in his memoirs, relates, that before he 
departed to offer the king's mediation to the ſtates, he en- 
deavoured, in a private audience, to make the king ſenſible 
how ill-adviſed, and how ill-ſerved he had been by the 
cabal; to which the king anſwered—* It is true, I have ſuc- 
ceeded ill, but if I had been well ſerved, I might have made 
a good buſineſs enough of it:“ and ſo proceeded to juſtify 
what was paſt. The King is therefore to be conſidered at 
the time 1 am ſpeaking of, that is, during the fourteen 
months interval between the two ſeſſions, as waiting a favour- 
able opportunity for the better executing his deſigns. And 
this opportunity was not to be found till France ſhould be 
at peace with her enemies, and in a condition to aſſiſt her 
ſeerct ally. In the mean time, the king ſeems to have had 
no other buſineſs, than to get as much money as he could 
from his parliament. He began therefore, according to 
cuſtom, with publiſhing a proclamation againſt popiſh prieſts 
and jeſuits to prepare the parliament to be favourable to 
him, 

{ 1675. ] The fourteenth ſeſſion of this parliament began the 
13th of April, The king opened it with a ſpeech to both 
houſes, in which he told them—** That the principal end of 
bis calling them now, was to know what they thought might 
yet be wanting to the ſecurity of religion and property, and 
to give himſelf the ſatisfaction of having uled his utmoſt 
endeavours to procure and ſettle a right underſtanding be- 
tween him and his parliament For he muſt tell them, 
that he found the contrary was ſo much laboured, and the 
pernicious defigns of ill men had taken ſo much place under 
ſpecious pretences, that it was high time to be watchful in 
preventing their contrivances; of which this was not the 
leaſt, that they endeavoured, by all means they could deviſe, 
to make it impracticable any longer to continue this preſent 
parliament That he had done as much on his part as 
was poſſible to extinguiſh the fears and jealoufies of popery Þ 
and would leave nothing undone that might ſhew the world 
his zeal to the proteſtant religion as eſtabliſhed in the church of 
England, from which he would never depart. He then recom- 
mended the condition of the fleet, which he was not able, 
he ſaid, to put into that ſtate it ought to be, and which re- 
quired a conſiderable fum of money as well to repair as to 
build. Laſtly, he told them, that the ſeaſon of the year 
would not permit a long ſeſſion That he intended to meet 
them again the next winter, and in the mean time recom- 
mended to them all ſuch temper and moderatien in their 
proceedings, as might tend to unite him and them 1n counſel 
and affections, and diſappoint the expectations of thoſe, 
who could only hope by violent and irregular motions to pre- 
vent the bringing the ſeffion to a happy concluſion.” 

The commons thanked the king for his ſpecch and pro- 
miſes to preſerve their religion and liberties: but as he had 


given them only proclamations, the little efficacy of which 
was well known, they believed them inſufficient, and ac- 
cordingly proceeded to a new bill againſt the growth of po- 
pery, and particularly popiſh priclts, that is, ſuch as had 
received orders from the fee of Rome. CLI 
This done, the commons preſented a long addreſs againſt 
the duke of Lauderdale, in which they ſaid, «223 hat 
upon a ſerious cxamination of the ſtate of the kingdom, 
they ſound, that ſome perſons in great employment under 
his majeſty, had ſomented defigns contrary to the intereſt of 
both his majeſty and his people, intending to deprive them 
of their ancient rights and libertics, amongſt which was the 
duke of Lauderdale d, (this was clearly pointing at the cabal). 
That he had openly affirmed in the preſence of his majeſty 
fitting in council, and before divers of his ſubjects attending 
there, that his majeſty's edicts ought to be obeyed 3 for his 
edicts are equal with laws, and ought to be obeyed in the 
firſt place. They then repreſented to his majeſty ſome acts 
which had been made by the parliament of Scotland, by 
which it appeared, that there was a militia ſettled in that 
kingdom ot twenty thouſand foot, and two thouſand horſe, 
who are obliged to be in a readineſs to march into any part 


* Lately created earl of Guilford, 


trodu 


of this kingdom, for any ſervice wherein his majeg,”, ** 
honour, authority, and greatneſs may be concerned; ang was t 
are to obey ſuch orders and directions, as they ſhall from any [ 
time to time receive from the privy council there, and th: and t 
the duke of Lauderdale was the promoter of this act. Th; by hi 
by this means England was expoſed to an invaſion from | comn 
Scotland under any pretence whatſoever, While the duke gr Ido! 
Lauderdale was intruſted with the adminiſtration of tha teratic 
kingdom. For theſe reaſons, they humbly beſought jj, E help t 
majeſty to remove the ſaid duke for ever from his perſon ar, WI 
council.” The king did not think proper to grant this ;.. | acts, 
queſt, and gave ſome reaſons for his refuſal, which were ger have | 
ſatisfactory to the commons. And therefore they reſolved u it was 
prepare a ſecond addreſs againſt the duke. dered 
The commons, after attacking the old members of th: perſor 
cabal, procceded againſt a new one, namely, the lord tr. lors 2 
ſurer Danby, who was believed to be deeply engaged i times 
the defign of making the king abſolute. They examine of the 
his whole conduct fince his admiſſion to his high poſt, aud This 
drew up ſeveral articles, in which they acculed him of prez: laſted 
miſdemeanours. In one of theſe articles, he was accuſed qt any c. 
ſaying at the hearing of a cauſe in the treaſvry chamber, houſe, 
© That a new proclamation is better than an old act.“ By of the 
as ſufficient proots were not found to ſupport the charge, i | appear 
l 

was dropt. poſers 
It may be caſily inferred from thefe proceedings of the WW tee, t 
commons, that they were extremely jealous of the king that p 
and his miniſters, and did not doubt of the court's intention | thing | 
to introduce popery, and invade the liberties of the ſubject. comm! 
Thoſe who would wholly aſcribe the ill humour of the com- ſubſtan 
mons to Shaftſbury's influences, can hardly anſwer the aboye- and ele 
mentioned facts, which would not be leſs true, though the reje&tin 
carl of Shaftſbury had never been born. mainta 
The commons ſhewed alſo their diſtruſt in another point king's 
which was no leſs grievous to the king. By an addreſs they are co 
prayed-him to recall his troops out of France, and prevent they ſy 
his ſubjects from engaging in that ſervice for the tuture, WI Gone ir 
The king rejected the firſt part of the addreſs, on pretence and oc 
that in the treaty concluded with the ſtates, he had not en- They f 
gaged to recall thoſe troops, and that it could not be fanatic: 
done without prejudice to the peace, which he now en— abſolut 
joyed with all his nezghbours : but by a proclamation he tinguiſ 
prohibited his ſubjects from entering into the 1ervice 0: euarde: 
France. | Ing one 
Whilſt the commons were thus procceding with vigour, Wi kingdo 
and giving on all occaſions ſignal marks of their dittruli, WWF joined | 
the lords remained idle, and ſeemed regardle:s of the fears ad cro 
and jealouſies expreſſed by the commons. Nay, ſome, The 
and particularly the biſhops, obſerving that the comn05 by this, 
were gradually departing from the principle which had ban the laſt 
eſtabliſhed by this ſame parliament, as well concerning : the biſt 
church of England, as the royal authority, tearcd, ti! WF pointed 
would lean too much to the oppoſite fide. At the begu- man ig. 
ning of this parliament, whilſt it was believed that the king be lauft 
was and ever would be a protector of the church of Lng- WW propofit 
land, and would give continual proofs of his affection tor a poſes {4 
people who bad ſo generouſly reſtored him, it was thought ufallibj 
the royal authority could not be carried too high, nor 100 e lear 
many precautions taken againſt the non-conformiſts. Bu? Jure bel 
the face of things being changed, and the king having ſhe 1 WW that the 
by his conduct fince he was on the throne, that he rea? Wl Marr, v 
deligned to introduce popery, and render himſelf abſolute, WW fathers 
theſe ſame principles, which had been conſidered as a bui- nd oth; 
wark to defend both church and ſtate, appeared too apt 9 multiph 
countenance the deſigns aſcribed to the king and his man- bare be 
ſters, of invading the government and the eſtabliſhed religion. Wi by the x 
The commons therefore ſeeing, the king was not the perth Then 
he was thought to be, and that he took advantage of the act3 Blrineq ir 


made in his favour to advance his own interefls, which we!? 


the poſi 
not thoſe of the notion, uſed all poſſible precautions to h. 


der the execution of his defigns. Theſe precautions wen .“ The 
ſo far, that the houſe of lords were at laſt apprehenfive, that "ag: w 
the commons intended to overturn every thing eſtabliſhed 123 ilalit 
concerning the royal prerogative and the chufch's ſecurtt', Wl ' 74, 
and that by degrees the nation would again become repub- Pere Buel 


TA 
k . Vielbury, 


lican and preſbyterian. It is pretended, the biſhops were a 
or moſt of them of this opinion. To prevent an evil wales 
to them appeared very dangerous, Robert Bartu, carl 9! 
Lindſey brought into the houſe of lords a bill, inte, 


| Stanford, 
bon, Saz 
Jeontrweq ! 


N It gener | 
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© An act to prevent the dangers which may ariſe from Per: db 
ſons diſaffected to the government.“ By this bill all 50 Her 
ſons who enjoyed any office eccleſiaſtical, civil, or military, Ten the el 
all privy councillors and members of parliament, were ob!" Key 


ged, under a penalty, to take the oath which had been 1” 


troduced firſt in the corporation act, then in the militia act, 
and afterwards more fully in the five mile act. The oath, 
o ſave the reader the trouble of looking for it elſewhere, 
as thus expreſſed, I do declare that it is not lawful upon 
any pretence whatſoever to take up arms againft the king; 
and that I do abhor the traiterous poſition of taking arms 
by his authority againſt his perſon, or againſt thoſe that are 
commiſſioned by him, in purſuance of ſuch commiſhon : and 
| do ſwear, that I will not at any time endeavour the al- 
teration of the government either in church or ſtate. So 
help me God.“ ; : 
When this oath was inſerted in the three forementioned 
as, it produced no conſiderable debate, for the reaſons I 
have been ſpeaking of; but the cafe was very different when 
i was propoſed in this ſeſſion. Firſt, becauſe it was ren— 
Jered in a manner univerſal, ſince it. was extended to all 
perſons in any office whatever, and even to privy counſe]- 
lors and members of parliament. Secondly, becauſe the 
times were altered, and moſt men had not the fame opinion 
of the king, as when the three former acts were made. 
This bill occafioned debates in the upper houſe, which 
Iaſted ſeventeen days, without a poſſibility of coming to 
any concluſion?. There were two powerful parties in the 
houſe, one for, and the other againſt the bill, and the votes 


© WT of the biſhops turned the ſcale on the fide of the firſt, This 
i: WT appeared, in that notwithſtanding all the efforts of the op- 
| ofers of the bill, to hinder its being referred to a commit- 
be tee, they could not ſucceed, Whereupon ſome lords of 
x WE that party entered their proteſtation againſt it!. The ſame 
on | thing happened, when the bill came to be examined in a 
. committee of the whole houſe. In fine, with regard to the 
Tie ſubſtance of the bill, the two parties diſplayed all their art 
„and cloquence, the one for the paſſing, and the other for the 
de ceecting it. In general, thoſe who argued for the bill 
maintained, that“ the poſition of taking up arms by the 
int king's authority againſt his perſon, or againſt thoſe that 
cv WT ac commiſſioned by him,” was falſe and pernicious; and 
ert WE they ſupported their opinion by inſtances of what had been 
ne. WT cone in the laſt reign, where it cauſed ſuch great diſorders, 
nee and occaſioned the ſubverſion both of church and ſtate. 
They ſaid therefore, that the kingdom being ſtill full of 
„ fanatics, republicans, and enemies of the church, it was 
absolutely neceſſary to impoſe this oath upon them, to dil- 
be WWW tinguiſh them, that it might be known who were to be 
0: WW guarded againſt. That, otherwiſe, there was danger ot ſce- 
ing one day renewed, the diſorders which had reduced the 
our, WF kingdom to ſo deplorable a condition, and that the oath en— 
oft, joined by this bill, was, © a moderate ſecurity to the church 
cus and crown 5,” 
wwe, WWE The other party maintained“, “ That the oath impoſed 
1015 by this, contained three clauſes, the two firſt aflertory, and 
ben the laſt promiſſory ; that it was worthy the conſideration of 


the biſhops, whether aſlertory oaths, which are properly ap- 


tt pointed to give teſtimony of a matter of fact, of which a 
gu-. WF wan 1s capable to be aſſured by the evidence of his ſenſes, 
ing be lawful to be made uſe of to confirm or invalidate doctrinal 
n2- WE propoſitions ; and whether that legiſlative power, which im— 
or 2 WW poſes ſuch an oath, does not neceflarily aflume to itſelf an 
ugh nfallibility. And as to promiſſory oaths, it was defired, that 
r 100 le learned prelates would confider the opinion of Grotius de 
But bre belli er pacis, lib. 2. cap. 3. who ſeems to make it plain, 


chat thoſe kind of oaths are forbidden by our ſaviour Chriſt, 
Mat. v. 34, 37. And whether it would not become the 
þ lathers of the church, when they have well weighed that 
und other places of the new teſtament, to be more tender in 
| Multiplying oaths, than hitherto the great men of the church 
bare been ?” But the queſtion being put, the oath was voted 
by the majority of the houſe, the biſhops being all for it. 

Then they proceeded to the particulars of the oath con- 
ned in the bill, and it was alledged by the oppoters, that 
tte poſition of““ taking arms by the King's authority againſt 


Te great ſpeakers for this bill, were, the lord treaſurer, and the lord 
$ per, with biſhop Morley, and biſhop Ward. The ipeakers again it, 
eie, the duke of Buckingham, the earl of Shaftfoury, rhe lords Holles 
: 1 fax, and the carl of Salitburv, Kennet, p. 332, 

. + proteſting lords, who were looked upon 4s of the country party, 
bas Buckingham, Bridgewater, Wincheſter, Saliſbury, Bediord, Dortet, 
: eVetbury, Briftol, Denbigh, Paget, Holles, Pctre, Berkfhire, Mohun, 
FO oiutord, Hallitix, De-la-mer, Eure, Shafiſbury, Clarendon, Grey of Rol- 
len, Say and Seal, Wharton. It muſt be obſerved, that this bill was 


8 N paved by the church party, and was diſliked by the duke, and the papiſts 
led, . beneral, becauſe they thought the bringing any teſt in practice, would 
per- nun bring on one that would turn them out of the houle, 

per- F A were the lord chancellot1's words. : 

We e ſaid, there ought to be no teſts, beyond 2 = e ee 
d! he " were not to be taxed but by thei repietentatwes; it was therefore 
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his perſon,” was true and neceſſaty in a limited govern- 
ment, like that of England, otherwiſe this would be to 
lurrender the rights and liberties of the ſubject, to a prince, 
who being ſuppoſed a tyrant, (which was a very poſſible 
caſe) would not be reſtrained by the fear, either of God or 
man. That ſhould ſuch a future king undertake to aboliſh 
all the laws, and invade the eſtates and liberties of his 
ſubjects, they would be obliged by this oath, not to refilt 
him, but to ſubmit to his yoke. That even without ſup- 
poling ſuch a tyranny, a King might happen to be made 
pritoner by his own ſubjects, as was the caſe of Henry III. 
and Henry VI. and then thoſe who ſhould have the lovercign 
in their hands, might act in his name, and authority, by 
virtue of his commiſſions, while the ſubjects would be re— 
ſtrained by the obligation of this oath from endeavouring to 
tree him from captivity. In ſhort, ſeveral other probabic 
cales were alledged, by which it was clearly proved, that the 
oath ought necetlarily to have ſome reſtrictions, if it was no! 
intended to ſurrender to the king all the liberties of the nation. 
But as fuch reſtrictions were not caſy to be expreſſed, they 
concluded, it was much better, to leave the oath in generals 
which ſhould not comprehend all pollible caſes, as ſeemed to 
be the intention of this oath trom the terms ia which it was 
conceived, 

This affair was interrupted by an accident which raiſed 
a violent conteſt between the two houſes. I ſhall not re- 
late the particulars, which fuppoſe the knowledge of many 
things concerning the privileges of both houſes, which few 
foreigners are acquainted with. I ſhall content myfelt with 
briefly ſhewing the occaſion of it. One Ir. Shirley having 
brought an appeal in the houſe of lords from a decree in 
chancery againſt fir John Fagg, a member of the houte of 
commons, they ordered Shirley to be taken into the cuſtody 
of the ſerjeant at arms for a breach of privilepc, Ie war - 
rant tor taking Shirley into cuitody was forcibly taken from 
the ſerjcant's deputy, by the lord Mohun. The commons 
demanded juſtice of the peers againſt the lord Miohun, and 


Were anſwered by the lords, that he had only done his duty. 


The quarrel thus begun, daily increaſed, fo that the houſes, 
in their anſwers and replies, came to language fo reproachful, 
that there was no hope of an accommodition'. Where 
fore the King came to the houſe of peers the gth of June, 
and prorogued the parliainent to the 13th of October. Thus 
ended the 14th ſeſſion of this parliament, before the money 
bill and other public bills were ready for the royal aflent 


Ls 


The commons had defigned to grant the king three hun- 
dred thouſand pounds ſterling &, but at the ſame time re— 
ſolved to apply the antient tunnage and poundage to the 
maintenance of the navy, according to its original defign, 
Which amounted to four hundred thoufand pounds a year. 
As the king, would have been a real ſufferer by ſuch an ap- 
propriation, he was not forry to have occaſion to prorogue 
the parliament, chuſing rather to be deprived of a ſum of 
tarce hundred thouſand pounds, than lofe a revenue of four 
hundred thouſand. 

During the campaign of 1675, the king of France loſt the 
famous marſhal Turenne, who had done him very great 
ſervices, He was killed by a cannon bell in an action not 
important in itfelt,. but rendered ſo by the death of that 
gencral, his army being obliged to repals the Rhine. Their 
retreat facilitated the recovery of 'Ireves to the allies, which 
was yet in the hands of the French. In he beginning of the 
year, the contending powers had agreed, after long negotia— 
tions, to treat of a peace in the city of Nimeguen. But no- 
thing conſiderable was done this year. 

In England, fince the laſt feilton, there were ſome in- 
trigues at court to engage the king to dittolve the parlia- 
ment. The preſbyterians earneltly Wilhod it, hoping that 
the pcople diflatisfied with the court, would, as uſually hap- 
pens, chuſe repreſentatives who had other principles than 
thole of the preſent Parliament. The puplits had paſſion- 


thought a diſinheriting men of the main part of ther Lürthright, to-do any 


thing that ſhould ſhut them out tron thou votes un clectihg : all tots 111 
zublic aſſemblics were thought dangerous, und contruy to the public 1. 
bares a great deal was laid, 10 ſliew, that the bence (1 tlie world} wiz bet 


ſecured by good laws, and 900d gOVENnuUe!t, and that oaths arc 
were no ſecurity : the ſerupulous might be tettered by them: yet the bulk 
of the world would boldly take any tet, and as boldly bieak through 11 
Burnet, p. 384. 

The lords athrmed, that it is the undoubted tight of the lords in Jud. 
cature, to receive and determine in time of parliament, appeals trom interior 
courts, though members of either houſe be concerned, The commons, on the 
other hand, maintained it to be the undoubted fight of their houte, that 
none of the members thereof be ſummoned to attend the houſe ot lords, 
during the ſeſſion and privilege of parhiament. 


* For the building of ſhips, 
10 X The 
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ately defired this diſſolution before the laſt ſeſſion, but, as 
it appears in one of Coleman's letters of Auguſt this year, 
they had altered their mind, and expected much from this 
very parliament which had hitherto been ſo averſe to them. 
But it is not ſeen on what this hope was founded. I ſhall 
hereafter ſpeak of this and ſome other letters of Coleman, 
in which it evidently appears, that the papiſts were at this 
time very active to procure great advantages to their re- 
ligion, and relied much on the duke of York, and the af- 
ſiſtance of France. 

The 13th of October the king opened the 1 5th ſeſſion 
of the parliament with a very ſhort ſpeech, in which, after 
recommending union to both houſes, and the intereſts of the 
church of England, he demanded money, as well for build- 
ing ſhips, as for taking off the anticipations upon his re- 
venues, defiring them to remember, it was now above three 
years fince he had aſked any thing of them for his own pri- 
vate ule. 

Then the lord keeper made a ſpeech full of flattery to the 
king, in which he endeavoured to ſhew, that no king had 
ever a more fincere affection for his ſubjects, or laboured with 
more zeal for the preſervation of religion and liberty, and 
therefore it was not to be doubted, but they would behave 
themſelves like thoſe that deſerved to be called the King's 
friends, and that they would put him at caſe too. 

But the commons, inſtead of being moved by ſo unſeaſo- 
nable a rhetoric, and by ſuch ill- grounded reaſons, reſumed 
the confideration of the bills left unfiniſhed the laſt ſeſſion 
for the liberty of the ſubject, and added others for its better 
ſecurity. 

Afterwards they took into conſideration the ſums granted 
to the king for the laſt war, and the expences of the fame, 
and found, that the charges amounted to a million leſs than 
the receipt, and without being able to diſcover to what uſes 
this million had been applied“. 

In the report made of this affair, it was ſaid, that the par- 
liament was not obliged to pay the king's private debts by a 
tax, for if this pretenſion was admitted, they would have to 


pay the like debts about a year and a half hence, and fo en- 


courage the court to exact yearly a million and a half, as they 
had hitherto done: that ſince the end of the war, the whole 
charge of the government, both by ſea and land, amounted 
not to above ſeven hundred thouland pounds ſterling, and 
the clear income of the revenue came at leaſt to fixteen hun- 
dred thouſand, and conſequently there ought to have been a 
yearly remainder of near a million : and yet the king had 
anticipated his revenues near a million more, to pay which, 
would be to entail perpetual anticipations upon the, king- 
dom, to its utter ruin and deſolation. The parliament there- 
fore reſolved to grant the king nothing for taking off theſe 
anticipations. Nevertheleſs, a few days after they voted a 
ſupply of three hundred thouſand pounds ſterling for the 
building of twenty large ſhips of war w, but withal re- 
ſolved to appropriate tunnage and poundage to the uſe 
of the navy, which could not but be very diſagreeable to the 
king. 

Then the commons proceeded to examine the trade with 
France, and found, that the French imported - yearly in- 
to England commodities to the value of a million more 
than they exported, upon which a bill was ordered to be 
prepared. 

Laſtly, the com#z10ns being informed of a public report, 
that many of their members were penfioners to the court, re- 
ſolved to oblige all their members to take an oath, by which 
they were to proteſt, that they had not received any money 
from the court, ſince the 1ſt of January 1672. But I know 
not whether this reſolution was executed &. 

The debates of the commons were a little interrupted, 
by a report made to the houſe of the infolence of a French 
jeſuit named St. Germain. The jeſuit being informed, 
that one Luzancy a French prieſt had embraced the pro- 
teſtant religion, and afterwards had publicly preached to 


| The charges of the war were, two millions and forty thouſand pounds, 
and the icceipt, three millions and forty thouſand pounds: conſequently, a 
million was wmitapplied, or waſted by ill management. 

One niet rate, of fourteen hundred tuns; eight ſecond rates of eleven 
hundred tuns; and eleven third rates, of ſeven hnndred tuns. Echard. 
tom. III. p. 395. 

„ The words of this oath or teſt ran thus: « A. B. do proteſt be- 
fore God and this houſe of parliament, that directly nor indirectly, neither 
I, nor any tor my uſe, to my knowledge, have fince the firſt day of Janu- 
ary 1067, had or received any ſum or ſums of money by ways of impreit, 
gift, loan, or otherwiſe, from the king's majeſty, or any other perſon by his 
majeſty's order, direction, or knowledge, or by authority derived from his 
ſaid majeity, or any pardon, diſcharge, or reſpite of any money due to his 
faid majelty upon account, or any graut, penſton, gratuity, or reward, or any 


juſtify his converſion, went to bim, and, threatening N 
aſſaſſinate him, or carry him away by force into Fr;,.. 
extorted from him a recantation in writing of his con;... 
ſion and ſermon. This was done during the ſeſſion of , 
parliament, A complaint was laid before the fecretaric; ,, 
ſtate, and alſo before the commons, atteſted by Luzancy, with 
an addition of the following particulars, which he offers 
to (wear, That father Sr. Germain in ſeveral conferenc 
with him declared: 1. That the king was a Roman 4 
tholic in his heart. 2. That the court were endeavour; 
to get a liberty of conſcience in England for the Rom; 
catholics, and that granted, in two years, moſt of the Fs. 
liſh would acknowledge the pope. 3. That he knew tb. 
king's intention concerning religion, and that he was yr, 

his majeſty would approve of all he ſhould do in that mz. 

ter. 4. That he laughed at the parliament, as being on. 

a wave that had but a little time; and faid, that nobod; Was 
better welcome at court, and had greater intrigues with any 

of the nobility than he. 5. That it was good ſometiny; 

to force people to heaven; and that there were an infinite 
number of prieſts and jeſuits in London, that did God vert 
great ſervice, Luzancy added farther, that many perſon; 

of good credit and repute, were ready to juſtify upon out 

that ſeveral of the Roman catholics had ipoken things | 
quite as bad or worſe. In a word, that they were groyy 
ſo bold and inſolent, that a proſelyte could not walk the 
ſtreets without being threatened and called opprobrious 
names, | 

This affair threw the houſe into a ferment, and obli- 
ged the king to publiſh a proclamation, promifing tus 
hundred pounds for the apprehending of St. Germain. Bu: 
that jeſuit was now retired into France, from whence he 
kept a conſtant correſpondence with Coleman the dube of 
York's ſecretary, in whoſe letters it appeared, that the 
duke laboured the advancement of popery to the utmoit 4 WE 
his power. 

I have obſerved, how much this parliament had been 
againſt the preſbyterians, and that the diſcovery of the 
court's deſign had induced them to bring in a bill for their 
eale, but that the bill became abortive by the ſudden pro- 
rogation of the parliament. The affair of Luzancy and St. 
Germain cauſed the commons to think of a like bill, but 
they were prevented by the lords. The duke of Bucking- 
ham having in a ſpeech to the peers ſhewn the miſchiets 


ariſing from the perſecution of the proteſtant diflenters, de- 


fired leave to bring in a bill for their eaſe, which was granted 
immediately. | 

But this bill, and all the reſt prepared by the commons, 
were unhappily ſtifled in their birth by the revival of the 
tormer conteſt between the two houſes. This diſpute about 
privileges was managed with ſuch heat on both ſides, that it 
was moved in the houſe of lords, to preſent an addreis to 
the king to diflolve the parliament ; and the queſtion being 
put, it was paſſed in the negative by only two voices. At 
laſt, the king ſeeing, no expedient could be poſſibly found 
to reconcile the two houſes, prorogued the parliament tro 
the 22d of November to the 15th of February 1677, tha! 
is, for fifteen months. 

I ſhall cloſe this year with ſome leſs important tranſactions, 
which ought not to be omitted. 

In May, the prince of Newburg came into England, and 
was received with great diſtinction by the king, as well 0! 
account of his perſonal merit, as in confideration of the cl 
vilities received by the King in his exile from the duke 458 
father, | 

The ducheſs of Mazarine having a difference with hes 
huſband, retired into England this year, where it is pf 
tended, ſhe would have ſupplanted” the ducheſs of Pott 
mouth“, had not an intrigue with a certain courtier been 
too ſoon diſcovered to the king. He aſſigned her hose. 
ver an annual penſion of four thouſand pounds ſterhug. 
Her houſe, to the day of her death, was the rendez wos 


promiſe of any ſuch office, place, or command, of or from his mze!'y, © 


out of any money, treaſure, or eſtate of or belonging to his nidJetty, es 
from, or by any foreign embaſſador or miniiter, or of, dr from any on 
perſon in the name, or by the appointment, or with the knowledge, Of It 
majeſty or any of them; otherwiſe than what I have now in writing t 


fully diſcovered and delivered to this houſe, which I huve tubtci1bed * by 
my name: neither do I know of any ſuch gitt, grant, or promiſe 10 g!"”» 
or made, fince the ſaid time, to any other member ot this houte, bt _ 
F have alſo inſerted in the ſaid writing; nor have 1 given my vote u F. 
haient tor any reward or promile hatfocver.“ 
7 Sabelp me God, &. Joie 
It is faid, that ſhe was brought into England tur that very put pl D) 
the country party, Life of St. Eeremond. 1050 
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of all the men of wit and quality, and St. Evremond, a 
refugee as well as herſelf, was one of her moſt conſtant at- 
tendants. a 

The iyth of December, Heneage lord Finch, baron of 
Daventry, who had been only lord keeper, was made lord 
high chancellor. 

The moſt remarkable deaths were thoſe of dr. Lightfoot, 
dr. Willis, and Bulſtrode Whitelocke v. The laſt has been 
frequently mentioned in the recital of the differences between 
Charles I. and the parliament. ; 

[1675-6] As there was to be no meeting of parliament 
the next year, the catholics, and the court, which openly 

erected them, were leſs reſerved and more active. This 
gave} great uneaſineſs to the people, who, befides, ſaw with 
conchern the growing greatnels of Lewis XIV. and the in- 
dolence of the king, who, inſtead of being uneaſy or jealous, 
man ifeſtly ſeemed to behold it with pleaſure. It may be 
ahmtned, that the principal article of Charles II's reign 
confiſts, in the perpetual oppoſition between the particular 
intereſts of the King, and thoſe of the Engliſh nation. All 
the world ſaw and were fenfible of it. It was the common 
talk, and the ſubject of daily libels. The king therefore by 
proclamation ſupprefled all coffee houſes, on pretence of 
being places where diſaffected perſons met and deviſed ma- 
licious and ſcandalous reports againſt the king and his mi- 
niſters. Immediately after was publiſhed another proclama- 
tion, for diſcovering and puniſhing the writers, who daily 

ubliſhed libels in London againſt the government. But it 

is ſeldom known, that ſuch proclamations. produce any great 
effects, eſpecially in England, where the liberty of ſpeaking 
againſt the government is more unreſtrained, than in any 
other country. 

Though all the contending powers had, the Jaſt year, 
conſented to ſend their plenipotentiaries ro Nimeguen, to treat 
of a peace, by the mediation of England, there was no great 
likelihood of a general peace. Sir William Temple and fir 
Leoline Jenkins, the Engliſh mediators and embaftadors, re- 
paired to Nimeguen in July, and only found there the ple- 
nipotentiaries of France, and thoſe of the ſtates general. 
The emperor, the king of Spain, the elector of Brandenburgh, 
retarded the negotiations, as much as poſſible, in hopes, that 
the king of England, being concerned in the preſervation of 
the Netherlands, would nor ſuffer them to fall under the 
dominion of France, and that this would oblige him in the 
end to declare for the allies. But they were extremely mil- 
taken in imagining that the intereſt of England was that of 
the king, It was this that made the proceeding of the 
Engliſh court always unintelligible to them, as well as the 
reſt of the princes of Europe, who were ignorant of Charles's 
lecret defigns and his engagements with France. 

1676) In the beginning of the campaign of 1676, the 
king of France took Conde and Bouchain ; after which, in 
June he returned to Paris, leaving his army to the conduct of 
the count de Schomberg. On the other ſide, the prince of 
Orange befieged Maeſtricht towards the end of July, which 
gave Schomberg time to take Aire, and march to the relief 
of Maeſtricht. His approach, and ſome other accidents, 
obliged the prince to raiſe the ſiege. | 

The campaign being ended, all eyes were turned to the 
| "*gotiations at Nimeguen. It ſoon appeared, that the de- 
E lign of France was only to divide the allies, and make a 
| 'cparate peace with the ſtates. The king of England had 

do the ſame view, and therein affifted France with all his 
power, having ſent orders to fir William Temple, to en- 
| 4cavour to perſuade the ſtates and the prince of Orange, to 
dive their conſent. The ſtates were inclinable enough, but 
| ne prince of Orange could not be prevailed with, who 
| ought, it would be a betraying of the common cauſe and 
dme intereſts of the princes, who had engaged in the pre- 
berration of Holland, which without their aſſiſtance had 
den irrecoverably loſt. He ſaid, it was in his uncle's 
| Power to make peace when he pleaſed, by declaring againſt 
trance. But nothing was farther from the king's inten- 
on, Who, inſtead of being jealous of the king of France, was 
| Iivately doing him all the ſervice he could, in follicit- 
ung the ſtates and his nephew the prince, to make a ſepa- 
| fe peace. This diſcovers with what partiality he acted 
I Mediator, 
| Lhe hope entertained by the allies, that England would 
| @ laſt declare againſt France, was the greateſt obſtacle to 


| | 


| Anthor of the memorials of the Engliſh affairs. He was upon the 5 
W twenty years, but the laſt fitteen years of his life he lived retiwec a 

5 Pretending they were only Dutch flips with Engliſh paties. Burnet, 
390. 


a 


t * . =- 
No wonder; fince fir Ellis Leighton, ſecretary to the Engliſh w ves 
wat Paris, received bribes in the proſecution of the merchants afti:rs, 
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peace. The king not being ignorant of it, believed he 
ought to undeceive the allies, in order to induce them to 
make ſuch a peace as was defired by France. For this pur- 
pole, he publiſhed two proclamations, in which, on pre- 
rence of regulating ſome things concerning the neutrality, 
his deſign was to ſhew, he had no intention to depart 
trom it, 

Since the king had made peace with Holland, the French 
privateers infeſted the Channel in ſuch a manner, that with- 
out any regard to the neutrality of England, they ſeized 
ber ſhips, and, as if in open war, made prizes of them d. 
It was proved, that they had taken fifty three fince the 
peace. At laſt, the thing went ſo far, that the commiſſi- 
oners of trade were obliged to preſent a report concerning 
theſe indignities, to the king, and to pray him that h& would 
take fome courſe about it. The king very graciouſly re- 
ceived the report, and ſent orders to his embatlador at Paris 
to make complaints on this occaſion ; but that was all the 
ſatisfaftion the merchants could obtain r. For the court of 
France, knowing that Charles would not break with them 
for fifty three ſhips belonging to private men, took no notice 
of thefe complaints. The king's indolence produced at leaſt 
this effect, that the people of England, enraged to ſee them- 
ſelves thus expoſed to the piracies of the French, were ex- 
tremely defirous of a war with France, in order to be revenged, 
and impatiently waited the meeting of the parliament, in the 
belief that both houſes would be more careful than the king, 
of the intereſts of the nation. 

The remaining part of this year afforded nothing memo— 
rable, befides a proclamation publiſhed by the king, for- 
bidding his ſubjects to hear maſs in the queen's chapel in 
Somerlet houſe, or in the houſes of embaſſadors. Theſe 
proclamations were always exprefled in very rigorous 
terms, but executed with ſuch negligence, that the fre— 
quency of them only ſerved to ſhew, how little defirous the 
king was to have his orders ſtrictly obſerved. They were 
uſually a preparative to the next ſeſſion, bur during the in- 


tervals of parliament, the Romiſh prieſts and jeſuits, who 


ſwarmed in the Kingdom, and all other papitts were ſure of 
impunity. 

This year died George Digby earl of Briſtol in the ſixty 
fifth year of his age, who has often been remembered in the 
courſe of this hiſtory *. 

[ 1676-7 ] The king, as I ſaid, had prorogued the parliament 
for fifteen months, except a few days. 'This prorogation, the 
longeſt that ever was known, raiſed a doubt, whether by it 
the parliament was not actually diflolved. This doubt was 
owing to a ſtatute of Edward III. never repealed, whereby 
it was enacted, that a parliament ſhould be held once 
every year, and oftener il occaſion required. This diſpute 
made a great noiſe in the kingdom, and books were pub— 
liſned on both ſides the queſtion. In general the court 
party maintained, that the parliament was not diſſolved, 
and the contrary party pretended it could not meet, after a 
fifteen months interruption. I believe the intereſt of nei— 
ther party was herein much concerned, though perhaps 
ſome private perſons might have tound ſome advantage in a 
new parliament. 

The parliament however met the 15th of February ac- 
cording to the prorogation. The King in his ſpeech to 
both houſes declared, That he was prepared to give them 
all the ſatisfaction and ſecurity, in the great concerns of 
the proteſtant religion as eſtabliſhed in the church of Eng- 
land, that ſhould be reaſonably aſked, or could conſiſt with 
chriſtian prudence. And he declared himſelf as freely, that 
he was ready to gratify them in a further ſecurity of their 
liberty and property, (if they could think it was wanted) 
by as many good laws as they ſhould propoſe, and as could 
conſiſt with the ſafety of the government, without which 
there could be neither liberty nor property left to any man.” 
After this, reckoning he had given both houſes entire ſatiſ- 
faction, he told them,“ That he expected and required 
from them, that all occafions of differences between the two 
houſes ſhould be carefully avoided. n the next place, 
he defired them to conſider the neceſſity of building more 
ſhips, and how much all their ſafeties were concerned in it— 
And as they knew him to be under a great burthen ot 
debts, he hoped, they would not deny him the continu- 
ance of the additional revenue of exciſe, which was near 
expiring. And, that they might be ſatisfied how impoſſible 


and ſometimes made corrupt agreements with the French privateers, Ken- 


t, p. 338. DS aig 
mY Th year alſo died fir Matthew Hale, chief juſtice of the King's 


Bench; fir Witham Mornce, formerly ſecretary of ſtate; and John Ogilby, 
the publiſher of frveral hooks, | 
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it was (whatever ſome men thought) to ſupport the govern- 
ment with leſs than the preſent revenue, they might at any 
time ſee the yearly eſtabliſhed charge, by which it would 
appear, that the conſtant and unavoidable charge being paid, 
there would remain no overplus towards the diſcharging 
thoſe contingencies which might happen in all kingdoms, 
and which had been a conſiderable charge to him the laſt 
fear. 

Then the chancellor enlarged upon all theſe points; but 
as his ſpeech was wholly founded upon this unqueſtionable 
truth, according to him, that the king had only the wel- 
fare of his people in view ; I ſhall tranſcribe only this ſingle 
patſage———* For the king hath no deſires but what 
are public, no ends or aims which terminate in himſelf ; 
all his endeavours are ſo entirely bent upon the welfare of 
his whole dominions, that he doth not think any man a 
good ſubject, who doth not heartily love his country: and 
therefore let no man paſs for a good patriot, who doth not 
heartily love and ſerve his prince. Private men indeed are 
ſubje& to be miſled by private intereſts, and may entertain 
ſome vain and ſlender hopes of ſurviving the public; but a 
prince is ſure-to fall with it, and therefore can never have 
any intereſts divided from it. To live and die with the king, 
is the higheſt profeſſion a ſubject can make, and ſometimes it 
15 — only and no more; but in a king it is an abſo- 
jute neceſſity, it is a fate inevitable, that he muſt live and 
die with his people. Away then with the vain imaginations 
of thoſe who infuſe a miſbelief of the government; away 
with all thoſe il} meant diſtinctions between the court and the 
country, between the natural and the political capacity ; and 
let all who go about to perfuade others, that there are ſeveral 
intereſts, have a care of that precipice, to which ſuch prin- 
ciples may lead them.” 

As ſoon as the commons were withdrawn, the duke of 
Buckingham ſtood up in the houſe of lords, and made a very 
long ſpecch, to prove, that the parliament was diſſolved by 
the laſt prorogation. He grounded his opinion upon antient 
ſtatutes (which, he ſaid, are not like women, the - worſe 
for being old) and chiefly upon the ſtatute of Edward III. 
namely, ** That a parliament ſhould be holden every year 
once, and more often, if need be.” He added, Though 
theſe words are as plain as a pike ſtaff, and no man living 
that is not a ſcholar, can poſſibly miſtake their meaning, 
yet the grammarians in thofe days made a ſhift to explain, 
that the words, it need be, releted as well to the words, 
every year once, as to the words, more often, and ſo by 
this 'grammatical whimſey of theirs, have made this ſtatute 
to ſignify nothing. For this reaſon in the 36th year of the 
ſame reign, a new act of parliament was made, in which 
thoſe untortunate words, if need be, are left out, and that 
act, relating to magna charta, and other ſtatutes, made 
good. Here now, my lords, there is not left the leaſt colour 
tor any miſtake : for it is plainly declared, That the kings 
of England muſt call a parliament once within a year.” 
Then he reduced the whole matter to this dilemma, ** Either 
the kings are bound by theſe acts, or elſe the government of 
England by parliaments is at an end. For if the kings have 
power, by an order of theirs, to invalidate an act made for 
the maintenance of magna charta, they have alſo a power, 
by an order of theirs, to invalidate magna charta itſelf.“ It 
appears by the ſequel of this ſpeech, that the duke of 
Buckingham's aim was to put an end to this parliament, 
which had continued fo long, and thereby rendered the com- 
mons, in ſome meaſure, 3 over their countrymen. 
The duke was ſeconded by the earls of Saliſbury and Shaftſ- 
bury, and the lord Wharton. Art laft, after great debates, 
the houſe ſent all four to the Tower *, from whence they 
were ſhortly after releaſed, except the carl of Shaftſbury, who 
was continued there above a year, becauſe he would not own 
the juſtice of his impriſonment *. 

A tew days after, the commons voted the king a tax of 
five hundred and eighty four thouſand pounds, to build thirty 
ſhips, without appropriating tunnage and poundage. Be- 
ſides, they continued for three years the additional tax upon 
beer, which was to expire the 24th of June. 

It appeared ſoon after, that their grand affair was to ſtop 
the great progreſs of France in the Netherlands, and engage 


the king in a war with that kingdom, for which purpoſe they 
preſented the following addrefs : 


The two earls, upon having leave to have their own ſervants wait on 
them, named their cooks firſt, which the king highly reſented, as carrying 
iu it an infinuation of the worſt fort, Burnet, p. 402. 

The earl of Shaftſbury, it ſeems, had reflected on the duke of Buck- 
ingham, as a man inconſtant and giddy in his conduct. As the duke 
was taking coach, ou his diſcharge out of the Tower, the earl looking 


We your majeſty's moſt loyal ſubjects, do moſt hyp. 
bly offer to your majeſty's conſideration, that the minds of 
your people are much diſquieted with the manifeſt danger, 
ariſing to your majeſty, by the growth and power of th. 
French King, eſpecially by the acquifitions already mags 
and the farther progreſs like to be made by him in the 
Spaniſh Netherlands, in the preſervation and ſecurity where; 
we humbly conceive the intereſt of your majeſty, and the 
ſafety of your people are highiy concerned; and therefg;. 
we humbly beſeech your majeſty to take the ſame into your 
royal care, and to ſtrengthen yourſelf with ſuch ſtricter alli. 
ances, as may ſecure your majeſty's Kingdoms, and ſecy;; 
and preſerve the Spanith Netherlands, and thereby quiet ©, 
minds of your majeſty's people.” To which the kingd an. 
ſwered, That he was of the opinion of his two hol. 
of parliament, that the preſervation of Flanders was! ct 
great conſequence ;z and that he would uſe all means in &; 
power for the ſafety of his kingdom.” 

[1677 ] This anſwer not being ſatisfactory, the houſe bie. 
ſented a ſecond addreſs on the ſame ſubject the zoth of Mar, 
It was much the ſame with the firſt, excepting the addition 
that in caſe his majeſty ſhould happen to be engaged in a wir 
with France, they ſhould always be ready to aſſiſt him with 
fuch ſupplics, as might enable him to proſecute the ſame 
with ſucceſs. 

The king gave no anſwer to this addreſs till twelve dar; 
after, when he ſent a meſſage, That the only way to pre. 
vent the dangers which might ariſe in theſe kingdoms, would 
be to put him timely in a condition to make ſuch fitting 
preparations, as might enable him to do what ſhould be ni 
for their ſecurity.” 

This drew from the commons a third addreſs to the king, 
in which they informed him, that they were preparing a bil 
for the additional duty of exciſe, on which he might borrow 
two hundred thouſand pounds, and promiſed to give him 
ample teſtimony of their affection at their next meeting, at- 
ter a ſhort receſs during Eaſter. The king not ſatisfied with 
ſo ſmall a ſum, told them plainly, that without fix hundred 
thouſand pounds, it would not be poſſible for him to anſxe: 
the ends of their ſeveral addreſſes. 


Many members being abſent on account of the expected 


adjournment at Eaſter, the commons were cautious ot pro- 


ceeding upon other money bills; but defired his majelty's 
leave to adjourn, promifing, that, after the receſs, they 
would comply with his demands. The ſame day, the 16t}: 
of April, the king came to the houſe of peers, and gave his 
aſſent to ſeveral acts. The chief were, 1. An act for thc 
raiſing of five hundred and eighty four thouſand pounds fter- 
ling, tor building of thirty ſhips. 2. An act tor an addi- 
tional exciſe upon beer, and other liquors, for three years. 
3. An act for prevention of frauds and perjuries. 4. An 
act for taking away the writ de bætetico comburendo. 5. 
An act for eradicating a judicature to determine differences 
touching houſes burnt by the late dreadful fire in South— 
wark v Then the chancellor acquainted the two houtcs, 
that the king gave them leave to adjourn to the 21ſt ot 
May next. 

The king, undoubtedly, had no deſire to begin à wir 
with France, his private engagements with Lewis being to9 
ſtrong to allow him ſuch a thought. However, he im- 
proved the preſent occaſion to draw money from his partiz- 
ment, on pretence of providing for the ſafety of the nation. 
For that was all he had yet obliged himſelf to, though the 
commons imagined, he was ready to come into their mas 
ſures, as ſoon as he ſhould be aſſured of a ſupply. 15 
vigour with which the commons acted, was owing to the pro- 
greſs of Lewis in the Netherlands and on the Rhine, while 
Charles, plunged in pleaſures, remained unconcerned, and 
by his conduct effectually deſtroyed the principles eftabli1ics 
by his chancellor, that it was impoſſible for the king aud 
kingdom to have oppoſite intereſts. The 17th of March, 
the king of France took Valenciennes, and beſieged Cam- 
bray, while St. Omer was invelted by the duke of Orleans 
Cambray coſt him but ſeven days, and while he beſieged te 
citadel, the prince of Orange marched to the pelict of ©. 
Omer, and was overcome by the duke of Orleans at Mont- 
caſſel. After this defeat, the citadel of Cambray and St. 
Omer, ſurrendered by capitulation, about the 20th 5 
April. By this means the Spaniſh Netherlands were open © 
out of his window, cried, What, my lord, are you going to leave“ 
« Ay, my lord, replied the duke, ſuch giddy {headed tellows as ] c3 
never ſtay long in a place.” PF 

w Alſo an act for the better obſervation of the Lords day. And an 
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all ſides, and could be preſerved but by the aſſiſtance of Eng- 
und. This was clearly ſcen by the commons, and excited 
their endeavours to awaken the king out of his affected le- 
thargy- The king knew the danger as well as, or better 
than his parliament, But, contrary to the maxim of his 
chancellor, the Kingdom's danger was not his, The more 
owerful the king of France rendered himſelf, the greater 
was his private advantage, becauſe it was by the affiſtance of 
France, that he pretended to enſlave his own kingdom. Let 
a man ſtudy never ſo much to find plauſible reaſons for the 
king's conduct and negligence, with regard to the Nether- 
lands and the growing power of France, he will find none, 
without ſuppoſing what I have ſaid concerning the king's 
deſigns. The Spaniards, and Dutch, the emperor and the 
rinces of Germany, all reaſoned wrong. They ſuppoſed, 
that Charles would not ſuffer the Netherlands to be lolt, be— 
cauſe it was the intereſt of England to preſerve them, and 
were miſtaken in imagining, the King would be influenced 
by the good of his kingdom. But he had a particular in- 
tereſt directly contrary to that of England, namely, his 
own, which he blindly purſued, He would have ſeen the 
laſt town of the Spaniſh Netherlands loſt without being 
moved. Nevertheleſs, as it was alſo his intereſt not to dit- 
cover his deſigns before the time, for fear of alarming the 
Engliſh, and engaging the parliament in other meaſures, he 
ptetended to approve of their vicws. But this was only to 
obtain a ſupply, without promiſing however any thing but 
to make preparations, which properly was obliging himſelf 
to nothing at all. Such was the king's conduct in this whole 
affair, as will appear ſtill more plainly in the ſequel. 

The parliament meeting the 21ſt of May, by the king's 
proclamation of ſummons, after an adjournment of near five 
weeks, the commons beheved the king had ſpent this inter- 
val in making the alliances they had defired, and that he 
would communicate to them what had been done. But the 
king only told them, by ſecretary Coventry, that he expect- 
ed the houſe would forthwith procced to the money bill, and 
the rather, becauſe he intended there ſhould be a receſs very 
quickly. This meſſage occaſioned warm debates in the 
houſe, They were inclined to give the king the ſix hundred 
thouſand pounds he had aſked, but were willing to have 
ſomething for their money, whereas the king was for being 
ſure of the ſupply before he proceeded in what was defired 
by the commons. Their diſtruſt was not very honourable 
to him, but it was his fault, becauſe he had given ſo many 
occaſions for it, and therefore he could not think it ſtrange. 
He made it however ſubſervient to his deſign, and pretended 
in his turn to fear, that the commons intended to engage 
him in a war with France, and then leave him to extricate 
himſelf as well as he could, without granting the neceflary 
alliſtance to ſupport it. On this pretence he ſent for the 
commons to Whitehall, and made them the following 
ſpeech: 

* Gentlemen, I have ſent for you hither, that I might 
prevent thoſe miſtakes and diſtruſts, which [ find ſome are 
ready to make, as if I had called you together only to get 
money from you, for other uſes than you would have it 
employed. I do aflure you on the word of a king, that 
You thall not repent any truſt you repoſe in me, for the ſafety 
of my kingdoms, and I deſire you to believe, I would not 
break my credit with vou; but as I have already told you, 
That it will not be poſſible for me to ſpeak or act thoſe things 
which ſhould anſwer the end of your teveral addrefies, with— 
out expoſing my kingdoms to much greater dangers, ſo [ 
declare to you again, I will neither hazard my ſafcty nor 
yours, until I be in a better condition than 1 am able ro pur 
myſelf, both to defend my ſubjects, and offend my enemies. 
| do farther aflure you, I have not loſt one day fince your 
lat meeting, in doing all 1 could for your defence, and I 
tell you plainly, it ſhall be your fault, and not mine, it your 
lecurity be not ſufficiently provided for.“ 

As this ſpeech, under general and obicure terms, perfectly 
znſwered the king's ſecret intentions, it is abſolutely necetlary 
to make ſome remaks, in order to ſhew diſtinctly and plainly, 
both the king's intention and character. a 

Firſt, the commons had defired the king to provide for 
the latety of his kingdoms, upon the foundation, that their 
latety depended on the preſcrvation of the Spaniſh Nether- 
hands. But the king ſays not a word which may oblige bim 
'0 the defence of the Netherlands, and contents himſelf with 
Promiſing, upon his royal word, that he will provide for the 
lakcty of his kingdom ; which general promiſe left him room 
to ſay afterwards, that whatever he had done was for the 
atety of his kingdom. 

ccondly, he luppoſed, that b. providing for this ſafety, 
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his Kingdoms would be expoſed to great dangers, unleſs he 
had the money beforchand, which was a groundleſs ſup- 
poſition. 

Thirdly, he told them, he ought to be put in a better 
condition to defend his ſubjects, and offend his enemies. By 
this laſt expreſſion he infinuated, that he would enter into a 
league offenfive againſt France, which was not his intention 
as will hereafter plainly appear. 

Fourthly, he told them, he had not loſt one day in doing 
all he could for their detence, which expreſhon fſigniſied no- 
thing, ſince he had juſt told them, he could neither ſneak nor 
act, betore he had the demanded ſupply. In what therefore 
did his five weeks care confiſt? 

Fitthly, there is but one thing clear in this ſpecch, and 
that is, he would be ſure of the money before he began to 
act. By which he intimated to the commons, that he pre— 
tended to have as much reaſon to diſtruſt them, as they 
could have to diftruſt him, though affuredly the caſe was 
very different. 

This ſpeech occaſioned very great debatcs in the houſe of 
commons. The court party propoſed a ſpeedy grant ot the 
defired ſupply, to enable the king to make alliances, othet— 
wile, they could. not be expected to be made; and alledged, 
that the King had the ſame power of making war and leagues, 
as the houſe had in giving money ; he could not have money 
without them, nor they alliances without him. The contrary 
party remarked, that nothing poſitive was promiſed by the 
king, except that he would provide for the ſafety of the 
kingdom, which might be explained ſeveral wavs, without 
any aſſurance it ſhould be underſtood in the ſenſe of the 
Commons. As for ſaying that the king would make alliance 
when he ſhould have the ſupply, the expteſſion was too 
general to hazard upon it a ſum of ſix hundred thouſand 
pounds, But it alliances were made forthwith, and declared 
to day, the fix hundred thouſand pounds would be granted 
tomorrow. 

This laſt opinion prevailed, ſuch was the diſtruſt con— 
ceived of the king. So, the houſe reſolved to preſent an 
addreſs to the king, which ſhould oblige him to {prak more 
plainly, that they might know how to proceed. The ſub— 
{tance of this addreſs was: 

« [t is a great affliction to us, to find ourſelves obliged to 


declare againſt the granting the ſupply you are plealed to 
demand, concerving it not agrecable to the uſage of parlia- 
ments, to grant ſupplies for the maintenance of wars and 
alliances, before they are ſigniſied in parliament; trom which 
ulage if we depart, the precedent might be ot dangerous 
conſequence in future times. ; 

6 Wehumbly befeech your majeſty to enter into a league 
offenſive and detenfive with the ſtates general of the United 
Provinces, . apainſt the growth and power of che French 


* » ' 1 * 4 . 

king, and tor the Pretervation 6 (le OY UNLEN Ncther- 
lands, and to make fuch orh: 
ot the confederates as you fhal 


end. — 


r alliances with other fuch 
| think fit and uſeful to that 


& Laſtly, they laid before him ſeveral reaſons to convince 
him, that, in this juncture, a war with France was abſolutely 
neceflary, in order to oblige her to leave the rell of Chtiſten— 
dom in repoſe, and promiſed to put him in a condition for 
à vigorous maintenance of the lame.” 

Had the king really intended to ſtop the great progreſs of 
the king of France, this addreis would have been more than 
ſufficient to engage him ina war with that prince, or at leaſt 
to have done ſomething to make him fear it, But as nothing 
was farther from his thoughts, he affected a diſtruſt of the 
commons, which he really had not. He had undertaken the 
firſt war againſt the ſtates, upon a like afturance without 
the leaſt heſitation. He had engaged in the lecond war with- 
out even imparting his defign to the parliament. But when 
a war with France was defired, he pretended to fear from 
the commons, what he had nor feared when a war with 
Holland was in queſtion ; though it. was maniteſt, this fear 
was entirely ground!els, But any delay was to be uſed rather 
than oppoſe the piogreſs Ot his good friend, and yet, he 
was unwilling to loſe the opportunity ot procuring a fupply 
from his parliament. 

The commons pretended by their laſt addreſs to oblige 
the king to give a clear anſwer, But they found themlclves 
miſtaken. The king receiving this addrels the 26th of May, 
ſent, two days after, for the commons to Wiutcihall, and for 
anſwer ſharply reproved them for invading his prerogative, in 
requiring him to enter into a league oflenſive and detenfive 
with the ſtates general. © Should I, ſaid he, ſuffer this 
fundamental power of making war and peace to be ſo far 
invaded, as to have the manner and circumſtances of leagues 
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it was (whatever ſome men thought) to ſupport the govern- 
ment with leſs than the preſent revenue, they might at any 
time ſee the yearly eſtabliſhed charge, by which it would 
appear, that the conſtant and unavoidable charge being paid, 
there would remain no overplus towards the diſcharging 
thoſe contingencies which might happen in all kingdoms, 
and which had been a confiderable charge to him the laſt 
ear.“ 

: Then the chancellor enlarged upon all theſe points; but 
as his ſpeech was wholly founded upon this unqueſtionable 
truth, according to him, that the king had only the wel- 
fare of his people in view ; I ſhall tranſcribe only this fingle 
paſlage —“ For the king hath no defires but what 
are public, no ends or aims which terminate in himſelf ; 
all his endeavours are ſo entirely bent upon the welfare of 
his whole dominions, that he doth not think any man a 
good ſubject, who doth not heartily love his country: and 
therefore let no man paſs for a good patriot, who doth not 
heartily love and ſerve his prince. Private men indeed are 
ſubje& to be miſled by private intereſts, and may entertain 
ſome vain and ſlender hopes of ſurviving the public; but a 
prince is ſure to fall with it, and therefore can never have 
any intereſts divided from it. To live and die with the king, 
is the higheſt profeſſion a ſubject can make, and ſometimes it 
is profeſſion only and no more; but in a king it is an abſo- 
lute neceſſity, it is a fate inevitable, that he muſt live and 
dic with his people. Away then with the vain imaginations 
of thoſe who infuſe a miſbelief of the government ; away 
with all thoſe il} meant diſtinctions between the court and the 
country, between the natural and the political capacity ; and 
let all who go about to perfuade others, that there are ſeveral 
intereſts, have a care of that precipice, to which ſuch prin- 
ciples may lead them.” 

As ſoon as the commons were withdrawn, the duke of 
Buckingham ſtood up in the houſe of lords, and made a very 
long ſpecch, to prove, that the parliament was diſſolved by 
the laſt prorogation. He grounded his opinion upon antient 
ſtatutes (which, he ſaid, are not like women, the worſe 
for being old) and chiefly upon the ſtatute of Edward III. 
namely, That a parliament ſhould be holden every year 
once, and more often, if need be.” He added,“ Though 
theſe words are as plain as a pike ſtaff, and no man living 
that is not a ſcholar, can poſſibly miſtake their meaning, 
yet the grammarians in thofe days made a ſhift to explain, 
that the words, if need be, releted as well to the words, 
every year once, as to the words, more often, and ſo by 
this grammatical whimſey of theirs, have made this ſtatute 
to ſignify nothing. For this reaſon in the 36th year of the 
ſame reign, a new aCt of parliament was made, in which 
thoſe untortunate words, if need be, are left out, and that 
act, relating to magna charta, and other ſtatutes, made 
good. Here now, my lords, there is not left the leaſt colour 
tor any miſtake : for it is plainly declared, That the kings 
of England muſt call a parliament once within a year.” 
Then he reduced the whole matter to this dilemma, Either 
the kings are bound by theſe acts, or elſe the government of 
England by parliaments is at an end. For if the kings have 
power, by an order of theirs, to invalidate an act made for 
the maintenance of magna charta, they have alſo a power, 
by an order of theirs, to invalidate magna charta itſelf.“ It 
appears by the ſequel of this ſpeech, that the duke of 
Buckingham's aim was to put an end to this parliament, 
which had continued fo long, and thereby rendered the com- 
mons, in ſome meaſure, ſovereigns over their countrymen. 
The duke was ſeconded by the earls of Saliſbury and Shaftſ- 
bury, and the lord Wharton. Art laft, after great debates, 
the houſe ſent all four to the Tower*', from whence they 
were ſhortly after releaſed, except the earl of Shaftſbury, who 
was continued there above a year, becauſe he would not own 
the juſtice of his impriſonment . 

A tew days after, the commons voted the king a tax of 
five hundred and eighty four thouſand pounds, to build thirty 
ſhips, without appropriating tunnage and poundage. Be- 
des, they continued for three years the additional tax upon 
beer, which was to expire the 24th of June. 

It appeared ſoon after, that their grand affair was to ſtop 
the great progreſs of France in the Netherlands, and engage 


the king in a war with that kingdom, for which purpoſe they 
preſented the following addrefs : 


The two earls, upon having leave to have their own ſervants wait on 
them, named their cooks firſt, which the king highly reſented, as carrying 
iu it an 19finuation of the worſt fort, Burnet, p. 402. 

The earl of Shaftſbury, it ſeems, had reflected on the duke of Buck- 
ingham, as a man e and giddy in his conduct. As the duke 
was taking coach, ou his diſcharge out of the Tower, the earl looking 


© We your majeſty's moſt loyal ſubjects, do moſt hyp. 


bly offer to your majeſty's conſideration, that the minds of 


your people are much diſquieted with the manifeſt dangery 
ariſing to your majeſty, by the growth and power of th. 
French King, eſpecially by the acquifitions already mags 
and the farther progreſs like to be made by him in th. 
Spaniſh Netherlands, in the preſervation and ſecurity where: 
we humbly conceive the intereſt of your majeſty, and th. 
ſafety of your people are highiy concerned ; and therefor. 
we humbly beſeech your majeſty to take the ſame into your 
royal care, and to ſtrengthen yourſelf with ſuch ſtricter alli. 
ances, as may ſecure your majeſty's Kingdoms, and ſecy;, 
and preſerve the Spanith Netherlands, and thereby quiet de 


minds of your majeſty's people.” To which the King a. 


ſwered, “ That he was of the opinion of his two ho}; 
of parliament, that the preſervation of Flanders was| 6 
great conſequence ; and that he would uſe all means in; 
power for the ſafety of his kingdom.” | 

[1677 ] This anſwer not being ſatisfactory, the houſe bie. 
ſented a ſecond addreſs on the ſame ſubject the zoth of Mars, 
It was much the ſame with the firſt, excepting the addition 
that in caſe his majeſty ſhould happen to be engaged in a wi 
with France, they ſhould always be ready to aſſiſt him with 
fuch ſupplics, as might enable him to proſecute the ſame 
with ſucceſs. 

The king gave no anſwer to this addrefs till twelve dars 
after, when he ſent a meſſage, That the only way to pre. 
vent the dangers which might ariſe in theſe kingdoms, would 
be to put him timely in a condition to make ſuch fitting 
preparations, as might enable him to do what ſhould be my 
for their ſecurity.” 

This drew from the commons a third addreſs to the king, 
in which they informed him, that they were preparing a bil 
for the additional duty of exciſe, on which he might borroy 
two hundred. thouſand pounds, and promiſed to give him 
amplz teſtimony of their affection at their next meeting, af- 
ter a ſhort receſs during Eaſter. The king not ſatisfied with 
ſo {mall a ſum, told them plainly, that without fix hundred 
thouſand pounds, it would not be poſſible for him to anſxer 
the ends of their ſeveral addreſſes. 

Many members being abſent on account of the expected 
adjournment at Eaſter, the commons were cautious ot pro- 
ceeding upon other money bills ; but defired his majelty's 
leave to adjourn, promifing, that, after the receſs, they 
would comply with his demands. The ſame day, the 16th 
of April, the king came to the houſe of peers, and gave his 
aſſent to ſeveral acts. The chief were, 1. An act for thc 
raiſing of five hundred and eighty four thouſand pounds fter- 
ling, tor building of thirty ſhips. 2. An act tor an addi- 
tional exciſe upon beer, and other liquors, for three years, 
3. An act for prevention of frauds and perjuries. 4. An 
act for taking away the writ de haretico comburendo. 5. 
An act for eradicating a judicature to determine differences 
touching houſes burnt by the late dreadful fire in South- 
wark > Then the chancellor acquainted the two houtcs, 
that the king gave them leave to adjourn to the 21ſt 6 
May next. 

The king, undoubtedly, had no deſire to begin a war 


with France, his private engagements with Lewis being too 


ſtrong to allow him ſuch a thought. However, he im- 
proved the preſent occaſion to draw money from his pariiz- 
ment, on pretence of providing for the ſafety of the nation. 
For that was all he had yet obliged himſelf to, though tht 
commons imagined, he was ready to come into their mea— 
ſures, as ſoon as he ſhould be aſſured of a ſupply. Ihe 
vigour with which the commons acted, was owing to the pro- 
greſs of Lewis in the Netherlands and on the Rhine, while 
Charles, plunged in pleaſures, remained unconcerned, anc 
by his conduct effectually deſtroyed the principles eſtabliſhes 
by his chancellor, that it was impoſſible for the king aue 
kingdom to have oppoſite intereſts. The 15th of March, 
the King of France took Valenciennes, and beſieged Cam- 
bray, while St. Omer was inveſted by the duke ef Orleans. 
Cambray coſt him but ſeven days, and while he befieged the 
citadel, the prince of Orange marched to the xelict ot St. 
Omer, and was overcome by the duke of Orleans at Mont- 
caſſel. After this defeat, the citadel of Cambray and 8. 
Omer, ſurrendered by capitulation, about the 20t? 0 
April, By this means the Spaniſh Netherlands were open 0 


out of his window, cried, What, my lord, are you going to leave + 
« Ay, my lord, replied the duke, tuch giddy {headed tellows as ] ca 
never ſtay long in a place.” BY 

w Alſo an act for the better obſervation of the Lord's day. And ano" 


for confirming and perpetuating augmentations, made by eccletiaſtical pete, 


ſons, to ſmall vicarages and curacies, all 
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all ſides, and could be preſerved but by the aſſiſtance of Eng- 
und. This was clearly ſcen by the commons, and excited 
their endeavours to awaken the king out of his affected le- 
chargy. The king knew the danger as well as, or better 
than his parliament. But, contrary to the maxim of his 
chancellor, the kingdom's danger was not his. The more 
owerful the king of France rendered himſelf, the greater 
was his private advantage, becauſe it was by the aſſiſtance of 
France, that he pretended to enſlave his own kingdom. Let 
a man ſtudy never ſo much to find plauſible reaſons for the 
king's conduct and negligence, with regard to the Nether- 
lands and the growing power of France, he will find none, 
without ſuppoſing what I have ſaid concerning the king's 
deſigns. The Spaniards, and Dutch, the emperor and the 
rinces of Germany, all reaſoned wrong. They ſuppoſed, 
that Charles would not ſuffer the Netherlands to be loſt, be- 
cauſe it was the intereſt of England to preſerve them, and 
were miſtaken in imagining, the king would be influenced 
by the good of his Kingdom. But he had a particular in- 
tereſt directly contrary to that of England, namely, his 
own, which he blindly purſued, He would have ſeen the 
laſt town of the Spaniſh Netherlands loſt without being 
moved. Nevertheleſs, as it was allo his intereſt not to dit- 
cover his deſigns before the time, for fear of alarming the 
Engliſh, and engaging the parliament in other meaſures, he 
pretended to approve of their views, But this was only to 
obtain a ſupply, without promiſing however any thing but 
to make preparations, which properly was-obliging himſelf 
to nothing at all. Such was the king's conduct in this whole 
affair, as will appear ſtill more plainly in the ſequel. 

The parliament meeting the 21ſt of May, by the King's 
proclamation of ſummons, after an adjournment of near five 
weeks, the commons believed the king had ſpent this inter- 
ral in making the alliances they had defired, and that he 
would communicate to them what had been done. But the 
king only told them, by ſecretary Coventry, that he expect- 
ed the houſe would forthwith procced to the money bill, and 
the rather, becauſe he intended there ſhould be a receſs very 
quickly. This meſſage occaſioned warm debates in the 
houſe, They were inclined to give the king the ſix hundred 
thouſand pounds he had aſked, but were willing to have 
ſomething for their money, whereas the king was for being 
ſure of the ſupply before he proceeded in what was defired 
by the commons. Their diſtruſt was not very honourable 
to him, but it was his fault, becauſe he had given ſo many 
occaſions for it, and therefore he could not think it ſtrange. 
He made it however ſubſervient to his defign, and pretended 
in his turn to fear, that the commons intended to engage 
him in a war with France, and then leave him to extricate 
himſelf as well as he could, without granting the neceflary 
alliſtance to ſupport it. On this pretence he ſent for the 
commons to Whitehall, and made them the following 
Ipcech : 

Gentlemen, I have ſent for you hither, that I might 
prevent thoſe miſtakes and diſtruſts, which [ find ſome are 
ready to make, as if I had called you together only to get 
money from you, for other uſes than you would have 1t 
employed. I do aſſure you on the word of a King, that 
You ſhall not repent any truſt you repoſe in me, for the ſafety 
of my kingdoms, and I dcfire you to believe, I would not 
break my credit with you; but as I have already told you, 
That it will not be poſſible for me to ſpeak or act thoſe things 
Which ſhould anſwer the end of your ſeveral addreſfes, with- 
out expoſing my kingdoms to much greater dangers, fo [ 
declare to you again, I will neither hazard my ſfatety nor 
yours, until I be in a better condition than I am able to pur 
mylclt, both to defend my ſubjects, and offend my enemies. 
do farther aſſure you, I have not loſt one day fince your 
laſt meeting, in doing all I could for your defence, and I 
tel] you plainly, ir thall be your fault, and not mine, it your 

tcurity be not ſufficiently provided for.“ | 

As this ſpeech, under general and obicure terms, perfectly 
zuſwered the king's ſecret intentions, it is abſolutely necellary 
to make ſome remaks, in order to ſhew diſtinctly and plainly, 

och the king's intention and character. : 

Firſt, the commons had defired the king to provide for 
the ſafety of his kingdoms, upon the foundation, that their 
latety depended on the preſervation of the Spaniſh Nether- 

ands, But the king ſays not a word which may oblige him 
'0 the defence of the Netherlands, and contents himſelf with 
vonfing, upon his royal word, that he will provide for the 
laiety of bis kingdom ; which general promiſe Jett him room 
to lay afterwards, that whatever he had done was for the 
latety of his kingdom. ; 
Secondly, he {uppoted, that UN providing for this ſafety, 
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his Kingdoms would be expoſed to great dangers, unleſs he 
had the money beforchand, which was a groundleſs ſup- 
poſition. | 

Thirdly, he told them, he ought to be put in a better 
condition to defend his ſubjects, and offend his enemies. By 
this laſt expreſſion he infinuated, that he would enter into a 
league offenfive againſt France, which was not his intention 
as will hereafter plainly appear. 

Fourthly, he told them, he had not loſt one day in doing 
all he could for their detence, which expreihion ſigniſied no- 
thing, ſince he had juſt told them, he could neither ſpeak nor 
act, betore he had the demanded lupply. Ia what therefore 
did his five weeks care confilt ? 

Fitthly, there is but one thing clear in this ſpecch, and 
that is, he would be ſure of the money before he began to 
act. By which he intimated to the commons, that he Pre- 
tended to have as much reaſon to diſtruſt them, as they 
could have to diſtruſt him, though afluredly the caſe was 
very different. 

This ſpeech occaſioned very great debatcs in the houſe of 
commons. The court party propoſed a ſpeedy grant ot the 
defired ſupply, to enable the king to make alliances, other= 
wile, they could not be expected to be made; and alledged, 
that the King had the ſame power of making war and leagues, 
as the houſe had in giving money ; he could not have money 
without them, nor they alliances without him. The contrary 
party remarked, that nothing poſitive was promiſed by the 
king, except that he would provide for the ſatety of the 
kingdom, which might be explained ſeveral wavs, without 
any aſſurance it ſhould be underſtood in the ſenſe of the 
Commons. As for ſaying that the king would make alliance 
when he: ſhould have the ſupply, the expreflion was too 
general to hazard upon it a ſum of fix hundred thouſand 
pounds, But if alliances were made forthwith, and declared 
to day, the fix hundred thouſand pounds would be granted 
to moriGw, 

This laſt opinion prevailed, ſuch was the diſtrult con— 
ceived of the king. So, the houſe reſolved to preſent an 
addreſs to the king, which ſhould oblige him to {prak more 
plainly, that they might know how iGo proceed. The ſub— 
itance of this addreſs was: 

It is a great affliction to us, to find ourſelves obliged to 
declare againſt the granting the ſupply, you are pleated to 
able to the uſage of parlia- 
ments, to grant ſupplies for the maintenance of wars and 
alliances, before they are ſigniſſed in parlament; trom which 


demand, conceiving it not agre 


conſequence in Future nes. 
6 Wehumbly betcech your majeſty to enter into a league 


. * £ 7 1 * , ' 
ulage it we depart, the precedent might be oi dangerous 


offenſive and defenſive with the {tates wencral of the United. 


Provinces, againſt the growth anc 19 E ot C13C hr nch 
king, and for the prelervation of the Spaniſh Nether- 
lands, and to make ſuch other alliances with other fuch 
of the confederatcs as you ſhall think fit and uſeful to that 
end. - 

„ Laſtly, they laid before him ſeveral reaſons to. convince 
him, that, in this juncture, a war with France was abſolutely 
neceſſary, in order to oblige her to leave the reſt of Chriften- 
dom in repoſe, and promiſed to put him in a condition for 
4 vigorous maintenance of the ſaine.” 

Had the king really intended to ſtop the great progreſs of 
the king of France, this addreſs would have been more than 
ſufficient to engage him in a war with that prince, or at leaſt 
to have done ſomething to make him fear it, But as nothing 
was farther from his thoughts, he affected a diftruſt of the 
commons, which he really had not. He had undertaken the 
firſt war againſt the ſtates, upon a like afturance without 
the leaſt heſitation. He had engaged in the lecond war with- 
out even imparting bis defign to the parliament. But when 
a war with France was defired, he pretended to fear from 
the commons, what he had nor feared when a war with 
Holland was in queſtion ; though it was manifeſt, this fear 
was entirely groundlefs. But any delay was to be uſed rather 
than oppoſe the progreſs of his good friend, and yet, he 
was unwilling to loſe the opportunity ot procuring a ſupply 
from his parlament. 

The commons pretended by their laſt addreſs to oblige 
the king to give a clear anſwer, But they found themſelves 
miſtaken. The king receiving this addrels the 26th of May, 
ſent, two days after, for the commons to Whitehall, and for 
anſwer ſharply reproved them for invading his prerogative, in 
requiring him to enter into a league oflenſive and detenfive 
with the ſtates general. Should J, ſaid he, ſuffer this 
fundamental power of making war and peace to be ſo far 
invaded, as to have the manner and circumſtances of leagues 
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preſcribed to me by parliament, no prince or ſtate would any 
longer believe, that the ſovereignty of England reſts in the 
crown. Wherefore you may reſt aſſured, that no con- 
dition ſhall make me depart from fo effential a part of the 
monarchy.” At the concluſion of this ſpeech he declared 
his pleaſure to them, that the houſe be adjourned tal rhe 
16th of July *, telling them, he would give them notice by 
his proclamation when he intended they ſhould fit again, 
which, he ſaid, would not be till winter, unleſs tome 
extraordinary occaſion ſhould happen. 

Nothing is a plainer demonſtration, how different the 
king's intereſts were from thoſe of his kingdom, than hies 
conduct on this important occaſion, The commons belicved 
it abſolutely necetfary for the ſafety of the kingdom, to 
check the progreſs of the French king, and preſerve the 
Netherlands, and to that end, make alliances with the ſtates 
general and their confederates. This was a very evident 
truth. The king himſelf did not deny it, while there was 
hope of getting the fix hundred thouſand pounds, demanded 
on pretence of putting himſelf in a condition to defend the 
kingdom, which thewed at leaſt that he believed it in dan- 

er. But when he ſaw the commons would not be ſatisfied 
with general promiſes, but required ſomething real, the ne- 
ceſũty of putting the kingdom in a ſtate of detence vanithed 
at once. He adjourned the parliament for ſeveral months, 
without any notice of the danger with which the kingdom 
was threatened, though that danger ſubſiſted no leſs, than at 
the beginning of the ſeſſion. Thus the danger was preſſing 
to the kingdom, when it was no longer ſo to the King: a 
clear evidence that the king and parliament had different 
views and interefts. So, on pretence of an attempt of the 
commons upon his prerogative, he took occaſion to order a 
long adjournment, which broke all the meaſures of the 
commons, and almolt deſtroyed the hopes entertained by the 
allies, of aſſiſtance from England, which could not but be 
very advantageous to France. I do not think it poſſible to 
account for the king's conduct in a manner ſatisfactory to the 
impartial, without {uppofing that he expected aſſiſtance from 
France to make himſelf abſolute, and change the eſtabliſhed 
religion. On this ſuppoſition, inſtead of being concerned 
to ſtop the progreſs of France, it could not but be for his 
intereſt that ſhe ſhould become ſtill more powerful. Ac- 
cordingly this was what he wiſhed, as all his proceedings 
manifeſtly ſhewed. 

We learn from fir William Temple himſelf, that whilſt 
he was at Nimeguen as plenipotentiary mediator for a peace, 
he was ſent for to London by the king, on pretence of 
making him ſecretary of ſtate, but in reality to diſpatch him 
to the Hague, to endeavour to perſuade the prince of Orange 
to conlent to a ſeparate. pzace with France. But Temple 
deciined a commithon which he had before tried to execute, 
without being able to ſucceed. This ſhews with what zeal 
the King endeavoured to ſerve France, which only wanted to 
divide the allies by ſuch an expedient. It is certain, the king 
of France, though till now ſuperior to his enemies, was lit- 
tle able longer to ſuſtain a war with almoſt all Europe united 
againſt him. It was therefore in the king of England's 
power to procure a juſt and reaſonable peace by declaring 
agunſt France, as he was defired by the parliament. But 
this couid never be obtained of him. On the contrary, 
tearing to be forced to it at laſt by the clamour of his people, 
he ſecretly laboured to procure France an advantageous peace, 
by the diviſions of her enemies. 

dir Williatm Temple having refuſed to be employed upon 
ihis errand, Mr. Laurence Hyde was ſent to the Hague, to 
try to gain the ſtates and prince of Orange. 

The King had the more hopes of prevailing with the 
prince, as there had been ſome time fince a propoſal from 
him tor his marriage with the princefs Mary, eldeſt daughter 
tothe luke of York ; and as he did not doubt, that to ſuc- 
ceed in that affair, the prince would grant every thing defired 
of him concerning the ſeparate peace with France, It was 
10r this end probably, that the king permitted the prince his 


ef They were achourned by the ſpeak2r, without the conſent of the houſe, 
or 10 much a» us putting the quettion, though fir John Finch was, for the 
une thin „ Lnpcached of Ingl treaton in 1640, Kennet, p. 343. 

The French embaſlador, and lord Arlington, appeared the only two 
Pertoms uniatislied upon it at court; the firſt, not knowiug how he ſhould an- 
ct to hs matter, that an atftair of that unportance ſhould pais without his 
communeuem, much lets advice, 11 a cout where nothing had been done 
lo, for many years ; and the lord Arlington, that it mould paſs without his 
knowledge, who thil endeavoured to Keep up the court opinion ot his con- 
fidence with the prince, Temple's mem. p. 455. 

x Burnet, in his account of this matter, 1ays that the lord treaſurer Danby 
ſeeing his rum was inevitable, if he could not bring the king off from a 
French intereſt, gave the prin» of Orange, by fir William Temple, great 
hopes of a marriage with the duke's daughter, and got the prince to atk the 
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nephew to come to his court, and ſollicit his affairs in ;;, 
ſon : but without any poſitive aflurance that his adiryq, 
would be well received. The prince could not leave the . 
my before the campaign was ended, and therefore arti, 
not in England till the gth of October, when he landed ,. 
Harwich, and from thence went to the court. The kin, 
the duke of York, the lord treaſurer, and fir William Te. 
ple, were the only perfons informed of the motive of tet 
prince's journey. The court, which was then at Nes. 
market, being returned to London, the prince had 2 fig 
of the princets, and then demanded her in form of the kink 
and duke of York, by whom his propoſal was differently ;;] 
ceived, The duke of York ſeemed very cold, and the king 
appeared to embrace it with joy : but it was on condition 
that he and the prince ſhould previouſly agree upon the term; 
of a general prace. This condition was like to render th, 
prince's journey entirely fruitleſs, The prince was abb. 
lutely againſt ſpeaking of a peace till after the marriage, and 
the King as refolute to agree upon the plan of a peace be. 
fore the marriage ſhould be concluded. Thbey continued 
five or fix days fixed to their reſolutions. The prince ax. 
quainted the king, by fir William Temple, “ That his 4]. 
lies, who were like to have hard terms of the peace, 3 
things then ſtood, would be apt to believe, that he had 
made his match at their coſt, and for his part he would never 
{ell his honour for a wife. All this was not capable to diva: 
the King from his reſolution, and the affair ſcemed upon the 
point of breaking off. But all was reconciled. Temple 
paying a viſit to the prince one night after ſupper, was told 
by him, “ That he repented his coming into England, and 
reſolved to be gone in two days, if the king continued in his 
mind of treating upon the peace before he was married; but 
that before he went, the King muſt chuſe how they ſhould 
hve hereafter; for he was ſure it muſt be either like the 
greateſt friends, or the greateſt enemies; and defired fir 
William to let his majeſty know ſo next morning, and give 
him account of what he ſhould fay upon it.” Sir William, in 
diſcharge of his commiſhon, repreſented to the King the il! 
conſequences of a breach with the prince, conſidering the i 
humouts of ſo many of his ſubjects on account of his en. 
gagements with France, and the invitation made the prince 
by ſeveral of them during the late war. The King having 
heard him with great attention, anſwered, “ I never yet was 
deceived in judging a man's honeſty by his looks, and 
it I am not deceived in the prince's face, he is the honeſteſt 
man in the world; and I will truſt him, and he ſhall have 
his wife, and you ſhall go immediately and tell my brother 
ſo, and that it is a thing I am reſolved on.“ The duke of York 
appeared at firſt a little ſurpriſed, but however anſwered, the 
king ſhould be obeyed, that he ſhould be glad his ſubjects 
would learn from him the obedience which they owed to then 
ſovereign, — adding,“ I tell him my opinion very frech 
upon any thing, but when that is done, and I know bi 
pleaſure upon it, I obey him.” Immediately after f 
William waited on the prince with the agreeable ness. 
The ſame day, the marriage articles were drawn and agreed, 
the princels's portion being forty thouſand pounds ſterling, 
and the day after the king declared the marriage in full 
council?, The city of London teſtified an extraordinary joy 
at the news, and fir Francis Chaplain the lord mayor invited 
the king to a magnificent entertainment the 29th of October. 
The marriage was conſummated on the prince's birth-vay, 
the 4th of November?. 

A few days after, the king, the duke of York, the prince 
of Orange, the lord treaſurer, and fir William Temple, 
entered into conference for ſettling the ſcheme of a general 
peace, and after ſome debates, agreed upon thele terms: 
* All ſhould be reſtored by France to the emperor, that had 
been taken from him in the war, the duchy of Lorrain '9 
that duke, and all on both ſides between France and Holland: 
and to Spain, the towns of Acth, Charleroy, Oudenarc, 
Courtray, Tournay, Conde, Valenciennes, St. Guillain, and 
Binch. That the prince of Orange thould endeavour to pi 

4 


king's leave to come oyer to England, When the prince, after g fi witleſs fay 
for tome weeks, was going away, the lord Danby preſſed his taymwg * eV 
days longer, and that the management of the niatter might be [c't to n. 
So next morning he came to the king, and told him, he had received ewe, 
from all his majeity's beſt friends in England, and ſhewed him a bundle V 
them, which he was jure the king would not trouble himielt 10 tes 
They all agreed, he ſaid, that the king ſhould make a martiage betucch r 
prince of Orange and the duke's daughter. It not, the parliament Wos 
certainly addrets for it, and to the king would loſe e thanks of it. W ere 
it the king did it of his own motion, he would have the honour of Nt . = 
ing entorced the thing with all the arguments he could, the king d e's 
vinced, and ſent for the duke, who obeyed the king's pleaſure. Dang 


b y * p nl che 
ordeted the matter, that the duchets of Portſmouth could not peak W, 
king, before he had declared the naatter in councih p. 499, 419» M 
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cure the conſent of Spoin ; and the King that of France, for 
which purpoſe he ſhould fend ſome perſon immediately over 
with the propoſition, who was to demand a poſitive anſwer 
in two days.” The lord Duras, afterwards earl of Feverſham, 
a creature of the duke of York, was the perſon fixed upon 
| to execute this commiſhon. | 
Y The prince and princels of Orange embarked for Holland 
E ſhortly after. The king poſitively atlured the prince, he 
would never depart from the ſcheme agreed upon tor a gene- 
ral peace, and that it France refuſed her content, he would 
declare war againſt her. And yer, the prince had the mor- 
tification before his departure, to fee the adjournment of the 
parliament prolonged from the 3d of December to the 4th 
of April“. | 

The court of France were extremely ſurprized, as well 
with the {cheme of the peace, as the manner in which it was 
pretended to impoſe it on them. But whether the lord Du- 
ras had ſecret orders to give hopes, that the ſcheme might 
be altered, or it was not deſpaited to gain the king of Eng- 
land, the envoy, after ſtaying ſome days beyond his com- 
miſſion, returned without an anſwer, or at leaſt with an an- 
ſwer of no fignification. It contained only,“ that the moſt 
chriſtian king hoped, his brother would not break with him 
upon one or two towns, to which England had no preten- 
fion, but however, he would fend orders to his embatlador 
at London, to treat with his majeſty himſelf.“ Iris known, 
the king of France offered Mr. Montague, the Engliſh em- 
baſlador, large ſums tor the King and the treaſuter, which 
were not accepted, at leaſt openly; but on the other hand, 
the king ſuffered himſelf to be lo molliſied by the offers or 
articles of France, that the ſcheme of peace agreed on with 


It the prince of Orange, was at laſt reduced to nothing, and 
do more heard of. 

if Prom the lord Duras's return to the meeting of the par- 
th lament, the king was actually negotiating with the king of 
e france, the terms on which he was to reſiſt the ſollicitations 
in of his parliament, and prevent his declaring for the allies. 
11} This appeared openly in the parliament itſelf, by the letters 
i! WF of the lord treaſurer Danby, produced before the commons 
Ne in 1678, by Mr. Montague, embaſlador at the French court; 


and fince that, a fuller conviction has been given of this by 
Mr. Montague's letters, publiſhed by the earl of Danby, in 
the reign of William III. I ſhall tranſcribe the extracts of 
theſe letters, that the reader may be ſatisfied of what I ſay, 
E without relying on my word. But I am to premiſe, that the 
king, after prolonging the adjournment to April 1678, 
tought proper to allembic the parliament, the 15th of Ja- 
E nuary, and as ſoon as they met, to adjourn the commons, by 
a meſſage, to the 28th of the ſame month. The letters I 
mentioned were as follows : 
E Extratt of a letter from Mr. Montague to the King from 
Paris, in the year 1677. 


—— I am ſure the greatneſs of the king of France is ſup- 
ported only by your majeſty's connivance at what he does, 
nd the good will Chriſtendom ſees you have for him. The 
vantage he has by it even in point of revenue, by his con- 
queſts, does amount to five times the ſum you have now from 


ited ö bim: and though after- games are hard to play, I think 1 
ber. underſtand this court ſo well, and if you care to have it done, 
lay, | am confident I could get you by agreement a million ot 

vres a year to be paid while the war ſhall laſt, and four 
ace M!110ns after the peace ſhall be made, I mean, ſir, over and 
5 oss What you have from France now.— 


Etract of a letter from Mr. Montague to the lord treaſurer 
| Danby, writ a little atter the former. 


lexpect his chriſtian majeſty's anſwer to the demands I 
Nude by the king's direction of two hundied thouſand pounds 
Ferling, to be paid till the general peace is concluded, tak- 
* or granted that it will be conform to niy orders from 
e King, to infiſt upon two millions of livres a year during 
De Var, and four millions after the peace, or elſe two hun— 
re thouſand pounds ſterling during the war. But I am 
3 this morning, that Mr. Courtin has agreed this matter 
en the king my maſter, and that his majeſty will be con- 


; The prince and princeſs were hurried out of town fo faſt, (there being 
3 deſign to invite them to an entertainment in the city by the country 
ln » hich the court did not like,) that they had ſcarce ume to make pro- 
ere, was journey. Being come to Canterbury, they repaired a inn, 
. rough haſte, they came very meanly provided. | U pon app ication 
bel; 580 money of the corporation, the mayor and his 3 __ 8! x , 
Town, were really afraid ro lend them any. Dr. 1 l ro rs pay 
© he ury, hearing of this, inunediately got together u hat plate and i 

could, and went to the inn to Mr, Beutiuck, with the offer of what 
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tented with two millions of livres a year only during the 
war: which I confeſs ſurpriſed me extremely, conſidering the 
neceſſity of his majeſty's condition, and the poſitivenefs of 
his commands to me, to inſiſt upon two hundred thouſand 
pounds ſterling, which I had done very effectually, and muſt 
have ſucceeded in, contidering the reaſonableneſs of the de- 
mand, except the generofity of the king our maſter's nature, 
who values money ſo little, has already condeſcended to the 
lefler ſum of two millions of livres, &c. 


Extract of a letter from the lord treaſurer Danby to Mr. Mon- 
tague, embaſſador in France, the 17th of January 1677-8, 


Yeſterday young Ruvigny came to me with Mr. Ba- 
rillon (having given me his tather's letters the day before) 
and diſcourſed much upon the confidence the French King 
hath of the firmneſs of ours to him: of the good opinion 
his maſter hath of me; of his king's reſolution to condeſcend 
to any thing, that is not infamous to him, for the ſatisfac— 
tion of our King; how certainly our King may depend upon 
all aſſiſtances and tupplics from his maſter, in caſe the friend- 
ſhip be preſerved—The main of their drift was to engage 
me to prevail with the prince of Orange as to the town of 
Tournay—The king moſt come to ſome declaration of his 
mind to the parliament when it meets. That which makes 
the hopes of peace lefs probable, is, that the duke grows 
every day lets inclined to it, and has created a greater in— 
difterency in the King than | could have imagined ; which 
being added to the French king's relolutions, not to part with 
Lournay, does, I conteſs, make me deſpair of any accom— 
modation. Neverthelets, I an atlured that one principal 
cauſe of this adjournment for thirteen days, has been to find 
an expedient for the peace; and the effect hath hitherto been, 
that no body will now believe other than that the peace is 
already concluded between us and France, 


Extract of another letter from the ſame hand to the ſame 
perion, dated the 25th of March 1678. 


In caſe the conditions of peace ſhall be accepted, the 
king expects to have fix millions of livres a year for three 
years, from the time that this agreement ſhall be figned be- 
twixt his majeſty and the King of France; becauſe it will 
probably be two or three years before the parliament will be 
in humour to give him any ſupplies after the making of any 
peace with France; and the embaſſador here has always 
agreed to that ſum, but not for ſo long a time. If you find 
the peace will not be accepted, you are not to mention the 
money at all; and all poſſible care muſt be taken to have 
this whole negotiation as private as is poflible, for fear of 
giving offence at home, where for the moſt part we hear 
in ten days after of any thing that is communicated to the 
French miniſters. 

At the bottom of the letter were theſe words under the 
King's own hand 
This letter is writ by my order, C. R. 


I ſhall make no remarks upon theſe letters, which plainly 
ſhew, with what fincerity the King diſcharged the office of 
mediator, and how much he favourcd France. The beſt ex- 
cule for him is, that theſe fecret proceedings and negotia- 
tions were only to get money. But when it 1s conſidered, 
that he would have received much more trom his parliament, 
it he had purjued the paths of uprightnels, and might have 
bad more left of what the parliament would have granted him 
in one fingle year, than he hoped to draw from France in 
three, a man can hardly torbear thinking, that his blind at- 
tachment to the intereſt of France was for hidden defigns 
which it was not time yet to diſcover. And it it 1s faid, he 
took money from France, only to be freed from the trouble 
of applying to his parliament, this does but confirm that he 
intended to render himſelf abſolute b. | 

[1677-8] The king had not prolonged the adjournment of 
the parhament to the 28th of January in order to find expe- 
dients for a general peace, as the treaſurer told Montague 
in his letter of the 26th of January, but to have time to re- 
ceive the news of a league with Holland, which was indeed 
figned the 16th of January, This league was very far from 


he had. This was highly acceptable to the prince and princeſs, and the 
dean was carried to wait upon them, By this lucky accident, he began that 
acquaintance and correſpondence with the prince and Mr, Beutinck, as ad- 
vanced him afterwards to the archbiſhoprick. | 

'b "This year died, Gilbert Sheldon, archbiſhop of Canterbury; Theo- 
philus Gale, author of the Court of the Gentiles ; Robert Sheringham, 
who writ a treatiſe, de Anglorum gentis origine ; and James Harrington, 
eſq. author of the Oceana, 
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anſwering the defires of the parliament. It was properly dertake. Theſe conſiderations are of the greateſt importanc, 
but defenſive, to prevent the king of France from purſuing that ever concerned this kingdom, and therefore I Would 
his conqueſts in the Netherlands. Nay, it may be eaſily have you enter immediately upon them, without ſuffei,, 
judged, conſidering the king's ſtrict union with France, and any other bufineſs what ſoever to divert you from bringin,, 
the ſecret correſpondence between the two courts, whether them to good reſolutions.” 2 
he had any great defire to go to war with the king of France, It is very ſtrange, that Charles II. with mote extraq;. 
in order to oblige him to reſtore what he had taken. He dinary ſupplies than were ever granted to any king of Es. 
believed nevertheleſs, that this league would be capable to land, with a revenue much larger than that of any of þ; 
impoſe upon the parliament, and therefore had deferred their predeceſſors, (which, by the calculation of the commons, 
meeting to receive the news of its concluſion. Supported amounted to ſixteen hundred thouſand pounds) was ge. 
by this league, which according to him, was to produce theleſs always in want and opprefſed with debts, and in 
wonderful effects, he made the following ſpeech to both every ſpcech told his parliament, that he had expended {g; 
houſes, the 28th of January. the public, more than was granted him. He had however 
been engaged but in two wars, which he might have avoided 
if be had pleaſed, and ſaved his ſubjects ſeveral million: 
fruitleſsly conſumed in theſe wars. But this is not the one 
«© WHEN we parted laſt, I told you, that before we reflection which may be made upon this ſpeech ; there; 
met again, I would do that which ſhould be to your fatisfac- another of much greater importance. 
tion. I have accordingly made ſuch alliances with Holland, The whole ſpeech was founded upon a ſuppoſition which 
as are for the preſervation of Flanders, and which cannot naturally ought to have been true, but was not, namely, 
fail of that end, unleſs prevented either by the want of due that his alliance with Holland could not fail to engage him 
aſſiſtances to ſupport thoſe alliances, or by the ſmall regard in a war with France, though nothing was farther from his 
the Spaniards themſelves muſt have to their own preſerva- intention. His aim therefore was to repreſent his alliance 
tion. The firſt of theſe I cannot ſuſpect, by reaſon of your with Holland and the war againſt France, as one and the 
repeat. engagements to maintain them; and I know you ſame thing, or at leaſt the war as the neceflary conſe 
are ſo wiſe as to conſider, that a war which muſt be the quence of this alliance, though he gave no poſitive hoy 
neceflary conſequence of them, ought neither to be proſe- of the war. There was indeed a wide diſtance betwe 
cuted by halves, nor to want ſuch aſſurances of perſeverance the one and the other. For, if the parliament had grat 
as may give me encouragement to purſue it: beſides it will the immenſe ſums he demanded, it is certain, be mie} 
not be leſs neceflary to let our enemies have ſuch a proſpect have made peace when he pleaſed, without cx pending aur 
of our reſolutions, as may let them ſee certainly that we thall of the money in preparations. He would only have has 
not be weary of our arms, till Chriſtendom be reſtored to to declare againſt France, and peace would inſtantly haye 
ſuch a peace, as ſhall not be in the power of any prince followed. For France was not in condition to refill, it 
alone to diſturb. England had been ſincerely united with the reſt of her 
% Ido acknowledge to you, that I have uſed all the means enemies. Herein the king threw the parliament into 2 
poſſible by a mediation, to have procured an honourable great dilemma, For, either they were to grant him the 
and ſafe peace for Chriſtendom ; knowing how preferable large ſums he demanded, without having other hopes of 
ſuch a peace would have been to any war, and efpecially to future war, than a conſequence not abſolutely necet!ary, or 
this kingdom, which mult neceflarily own the vaſt benefits in refuſing the ſupply, they gave the king a plauſible pre- 
it has received by peace, while its neighbours only have yet tence to ſay, it was not his fault, thar England did nor 
ſmarted by the war; but finding it no longer to be hoped join with the enemies of France, But in the houſe of com- 
for by fair means, it ſhall not be my fault if that be not ob- mons were men of ſufficient abilities to diſcover the king's 
tained by force which cannot be had any other ways. For artifices, and inſtruct their fellow members, wherein they ſuc- 
this reaſon, I have recalled my troops from France, and cecded the more ezfily, as above two thirds of the houtc wei 
have conſidered, that although the Dutch ſhall do their little inclined to truſt to the King's word. 
parts, we cannot have leſs on ours than ninety fail of capital It was therefore relolved, after great debates, to pretcat 
ſhips conſtantly maintained, nor leſs than thirty or forty an addreſs to the King, the ſubſtance of which was.—— 
thouſand landmen (with their dependencies) to be employed “ That they beſought him not to admit of any tieaty 0: 
upon our fleets and elſewhere. And becauſe there ſhall be peace, whereby the French King ſhould be left in poleſſion 
no fear of miſ-employing what you ſhall give to theſe uſes, of any greater dominion or power, than was left him by tae 
I am contented that ſuch money be appropriated to thole Pyrenean trœaty: that no trade be admitted with France, 0: 
ends as ſtrictly as you can defire. I have given teſtimony any goods ſuffered to be imported from thence, on pain ot 
enough of my care in that kind, by the progreſs I have torterture, and when he ſhould be pleaſed to communicate 
made in building the new ſhips ; wherein, for the making his alliance to them in parliament, they would give 1c! 
them more uſetul, I have directed ſuch larger dimenſions as ready aſſiſtance, on all occaſions, as might bring the war 19 


My lords and gentlemen, 


1 brow wwe * 


8 
will coſt me above one hunded thouſand pounds more than a happy concluſion.“ 
the act allows. I have gone as far as I could in repairing This addreſs threw the king, in his turn, into a greit 
| 


the old fleet, and in buying neceſſary ſtores for the navy and perplexity. He would have it believed, that he intended 
rdnance : and in this and other proviſions for better ſecuring to make war upon France, though he had already reioive 
both my foreign plantations and the iſlands nearer home, I againſt it. He could not therefore anſwer this addreis wit 
have expended a great deal more than the two hundred out a direct affent or diſſent, and this is what he was vi 
houſand pounds you enabled me to borrow upon the exciſe, ling to avoid. To extricate himſelf, he had recourle to tis 
although 1 have not found ſuch credit as I expected upon ſame expedient he had formerly uſed. This was, to cov: 
that ſecurity. I have borne the charge both of a rebellion plain of the great invation of his prerogative, in thus s 
in Virginia, and a new war with Algiers: I ſtand engaged ſcribing the methods he was to uſe, which at the ſame tie 
to the prince of Orange for my niece's portion, and I ſhall he ſhewed to be ridiculous and impracticable. He 1% 
not be able to maintain my conſtant neceflary eſtabliſhments, his ſpeech was to both houſes, and the return ought to “ 
unleſs the new impoſts upon wine, &c. be continued to me, from both. That however, if, by their aſſiſtance, he be 
which would otherways turn only to their profit to whom put into arms ſufficient for ſuch a work, he would mere 
we leaſt intend it. be weary, till Chriſtendom was reſtored to ſuch a pry 
{© I hope theſe things will need little recommendation to that it ſhould not be in the power of one prince 10 0142ure 
you, when you conſider your promiſes in ſome, and the ne- it: that the rights of making and managing war and Best 
ceſſity of the reſt; and to let you ſee, that I have not only belonged ſolely to him, and they were miſtaken, “ the 
employed my time and treaſure for your ſafety, but done thought he would ever depart from that right that 1 1 
all I could to remove all ſorts of jealouſies, I have married commons would encourage him to go further in ae, 
my niece to the prince of Orange, by which I hope I have they muſt conſider of raiſing ſpeedy ſupplies ; tor 1507 _ 
given full aſſurances, that I ſhall never ſuffer his intereſts to conſideration of thoſe he mutt take his meaſures. 
be ruined, if I can be aſſiſted, as I ought to be, to preſerve The meaning of this anſwer was eaſily underſtood, I" 
them. Having done all this, I expe& from you a plentiful ly, that the king ſtudiouſly avoided to lay poſitively”, vey 
ſupply, ſuitable to ſuch great occaſions, whereon depends tended to declare war againſt France, though be wiſhed 7 
not only the honour, but for ought I know, the being of conſequence to be drawn from hig alliance with L Joan 
the Engliſh nation, which will not be ſaved by finding tault alliance, of which the contents were not known, and wi I 
afterwards, but may be prevented by avoiding the chief fault was not yet imparted' to the parliament. He been 
of doing weakly and by halves, what can only be hoped however, that on his bare declaration or information © © 


2 . f . . . him Y 
| from a vigorous and thorough proſecution of what we un- alliance with Holland, the parliament ſhould enable . 
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maintain ninety large ſhips, beſides thitty others, and forty 
thouſand land forces. And yet, when the articles of this 
rcaty, ſhortly after, came to be known, the commons vo- 
ted, that it was not puriuant to their defires, It is caly to 
ſee, wherein the difference batween the King and the com- 
mons conſiſted. The king feared, or feigned to fear, that 
the parliament, after engaging him in a war with France, 
would leave him deſtitute of means to ſupport it. The com- 
mons really diſtruſted his fincerity, and teared, that, after 
ceceiving the money, he would think no more of war, but 
ſuffer an unſafe peace to be concluded, Let the reader de- 
termine for one or other. I ſhall only ſay, that, if the reigns 
of Henry III. and Richard II. are excepted, England had 
never ſcen, till within the laſt ſixty years, ſuch mutual diſ— 
truſt between her kings and parliaments. It muſt be imputed 
to this, that James I. Charles I. and Charles II. were no 
faves to their word, and while they pretended to falve their 
fincerity by generals, reſtrictions, obſcure or ambiguous 
expreſſions, they loſt entirely the confidence of their ſubjects. 
Every king of England 1s in danger of being very unhappy, 
when, by ſuch artifices, he renders ſuſpected the fincerity of 
what he ſays in full parliament. 

However this be, the commons reſolved to grant the king 
2 ſupply, but with ſtrict limitations. At the beginning of 
this ſeſſion, they had granted him ſeventy thouſand pounds, 
for a ſolemn funeral of his father, whole body could not be 
found, though it was certainly known to be interred in 
Windſor chapel. I don't know whether it was ever diſco- 
vered, or the intended obſequies performed 4. 

The earl of Shaftſbury, after thirteen months confine- 
ment in the Tower, was at laſt diſcharged. But not till 
ke had begged pardon on his knees at the bar of the lords 
houſe, as well for his fault as his obſtinacy in not acknow- 
ledging it ©, 

While ſo much time was ſpent in England in deliberations 
about war, the king of France taking the field in February, 
made himſelf maſter of Ghent and Ipres in March, and then 
put his forces into quarters of refreſhment. Theſe conqueſts 
ſo alarmed the Dutch, that from this time they reſolved 
upon a ſeparate peace, though they durſt not publicly own 
it, Lewis XIV. who knew their intentions, and had nothing 
to fear from England, began to talk like a conqueror, and to 
form himſelf the plan of the peace he was willing to grant 
the allies, and which was different from that agreed on be- 
tween Charles and the prince of Orange. 

On the other hand, the commons of England alarmed at 
the progreſs of the French arms, made haſte to finiſh a bill 
lor raiſing money by a poll tax. The 14th of March they 
relolved upon an addreſs to the king, to pray him to declare 
war againſt France, to diſmiſs the embaſiador of that crown, 
and recall his own from Paris, with a promiſe of the neceſſary 
and plentiful ſupplies. This addreſs was lent the next day to 
the lords for their concurrence : but before an anſwer was 
given, the King came to the houle of lords the 2oth of March, 
and after paſſing the poll bill i, and ſome others, adjourned 
the parliament to the 11th of April. 

It 1s remarkable that five days after, the lord treaſurer writ 
the ſecond of the forementioned letters to embaſſador Mon- 
tague, concerning the ſecret negotiation of which I have 
Ipoken. 

41678] The parliament meeting the 11th of April was 
further adjourned to the 29th, when the chancellor acquainted 
tne two houſes, that the king had diſcovered that the Dutch 
vere thinking of a ſeparate peace without his conſent or pri- 
"ity, and defired their advice how to proceed. The com- 
mons gave their advice for an actual war with France, and at 
the ſame time voted, ** That the late leagues made with the 


Þ flites general of the United Provinces, were not purſuant to 


te addrefics of the houſe, nor conſiſtent with the good and 


| lafcty of the kingdom.” The king returned an anſwer, which 


© In the debates about raiſing the land forces, fir William Coventry 


das tor hiring bodies of troops from the German princes, and for aſſiſting 


tae Dutch with money. He thought, that which did more properly belong 
te England, was to ſet out a great fleet, and to cut off the French trade 


Jery where; for they were then very high in their manufactures and trade, 


Arnet, P. 41 ls 
The truth of the matter ſeems to be this; that the king, either had 


\ ON 2 for that ſum of money, or thought he could put it to a better 
Le, than la | 


, Wengure for the body. For that king Charles I. was actually buried at 
1 dior (though th if 


ying it out on a ſolemn funeral for his father; and ſo never ſent 


"rd Clarcndon icems, at the end of his hiſtory, to 
*Xt of it) and that his body might have been found without much dlifli 
is plain from the following certificate, given by Mr. John Sewell, re- 
« Anno 1696, Septemb. 21, the fame vault in 


; *. ». : * 
* Wen princeſs of Denmark, the late queen Anne. On the king's cothn 


vet pall was ſtrong and ſound, and there was about the coftin a leaden 
» WIth this inſcription cut through it, x1NG CHARLES, 1648. 
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teſtified his reſentment of this vote. But the commons, not 
at all diſcouraged, preſented a ſecond addreſs, in which 
** They beſought him to communicate to them his reſolutions 
upon their advice.“ They added, “ That the incon- 
veniences and dangers which the kingdom lay under, might 
have been totally, or in a great meaſure prevented, in cafe 
his majeſty had accepted of the advice by them given in their 
addreſs of the 26th of May laſt, and the 31ſt of January: 
they beſought him therefore, that he would be pleaſed to 
remove thoſe counſellors that adviſed him to give thole an- 
{wers which he did to the ſaid addrefits, In fine, that 
he would be pleaſed to remove the duke of Lauderdale from 
his preſence and council.” The king immediately an- 
twered, “ That he was much ſurprized at the extravagancy 
of their addreſs, and unwilling at preſent to give it ſuch a 
due anſwer as it deſerved.” Two days after, namely, the 
13th of May, he prorogued the parliament to the 23d of the 
lame month. Thus the propoſal for a war with France never 
failed to produce either an adjournment or a prorogation, Ic 
muſt be remarked, that this was at the very time the ſeparate 
peace between France and Holland was negotiating, which 
the Dutch would never have reſolved, could they have be- 
lieved that England would declare for a war. Nevertheicls, 
the King would ſtill have it believed, he was diſpoſed to war, 
though hitherto he had not poſitively faid it. To this end, 
immediately after the poll bill had patled, he raiſed thirty 
thouſand men, who were completed in fix weeks. 

While theſe forces were raiſing, and before the proroga- 
tion of the parliament, the ſtates general ſent Van Lewen to 
the king, to acquaint him, that they were diſpoſed to a peace, 
becauſe they ſaw, there was no reliance on the uncertain 
meaſures ot England. That however, it the king would im— 
mediately declare war againſt France, they would break off 
all negotiations, and vigorouſly proſecute the war purſuant 
to their alliances, and that his declaration was the only thing 
that could prevent a peace. This was declared to the king 
by fir William Temple from the ſtates embaſſador. The 
king now finding that a poſitive anſwer was to be returned, 
which he had hitherto avoided, told fi; William Temple, 
That fince the Dutch would have a peace upon the French 
terms, and France offered money for his conſent to what he 
could not help, he did not know why he thould not get the 


2, 


money. | 


The weakneſs of this evaſion is manifeſt : for though the 
embaſlador of the ſtates had declared, there ſhould be no 
peace, if the king would really engage in a war, the king, 
ſuppreſſing this poſitive declaration, ſuppoſed that the it tes 
were for a peace upon any terms. Upon this falle ſuppoſi— 
tion, he ordered fir William Temple to treat with Barillon 
the French embaſlador ; but fir William wilely declined ſuch 
a negotiation. What Temple retuled was undertaken by 
others, and the ſame author ſays, that amongſt the articles 
propoſed by the embaſlador of France, for concluding a pri— 
vate treaty with the King, there was one article which was fo 
offenſive, that the king aſſured him he would never forget it 
while he lived. He lays no more, whether becauſe he was 
not informed of it, or did not think proper to divulge what 
he knew. But Dr. Swift, who publithed Sir William Tem— 
ple's letters, acquaints us with that remarkable paſſage, 
namely, That France, in order to break the force of the 
confederacy, and elude all juſt conditions of a general peace, 
reſolved by any means to enter into ſeparate meaſures with 
Holland, to which end it was abſolutely neceſſary to gain the 
good offices of the king of England, who was looked upon 
as the maſter of the peace whenever he pleaſed, The bargain 
was ſtruck for either three or four hundred thouſand pounds: 
but when all was agreed, Mr. Barillon, the French embaſla- 
dor, told the king, that he bad orders from his maſter before 
payment to add a private article, by which his majeſty ſhould 
be engaged, never to keep above eight thouſand men of 


When the body of king Charles I. lay in ſtate in the dean's hall, the duke 
of Richmond had the coftin opened, and was ſatisfied that it was the king's 
body. This ſeveral people have declared they knew to be true, who were 


alive, and then preſent, as Mr, Randolph of Nev Windfor, and others.“ 


Echard, tom. II. p. 649. : : 

© He had, it ſeems, had recourſe to the king's bench, whither he was 
brought by a habeas corpus: but the judges denied his redreſs. This ap- 
plication to an inferigr court was ſoon taken notice of by the lords, who 
voted it a breach of privilege, for which the earl was to anſwer his contempt 
at the bar of the houte. He was accordingly brought to the bar, where he 
offered to acknowledge his aſſerting the diſſolution of the parliament to be 
an unadviſed action, and to beg their lordſhips pardon tor his oftence, in 
bringing his habeas corpus. Which being done in a form prefcribed by 
the houle, he was releaſed. Idem. p. 442 _ 

f In the poll bill there was one ſtrict approprating clauſe, for the mon 
ſo levied, to be applied to no uſe but the intended French war; and allo 
another clauſe, piohibiting the unportation of any French commodities for 
three years, Idem, p. 444+ 
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ſtanding troops in his three kingdoms. This unexpected 
propoſal put the king in a rage, and made him fay, God's 
fiſh ! Does my brother of France think to ferve me thus ? 
Are all his promiſes to make me abſolute maſter of my realms 
come to this ? Or does he think that a thing to be done with 
eight thouſand men? ; 

Hence it evidently appears, for what the thirty thouſand 
men the king was raiſing were intended. They could not 
be levied for a war againſt France, though the king uſed 
that pretence, fince he had already made his bargain with 
that crown for four millions of livres. Nothing elle there- 
fore can be thought, but that the king ſeeing the peace upon 
the point of concluſion, which he only could, but would not 
prevent, imagined that after the peace, the King of France 
would affiſt him to become abſolute maſter in his kingdoms, 
and furniſh him with money to maintain the thirty thouſand 
men without his applying to the parliament. If this be not 
ſo, what account can be given of his conduct in raifing an 
army, at a time when all his proceedings ſhewed, he had not 
the leaſt defire to make war upon France ? 

The king was deceived by the promiſes of Lewis XIV. 
who artfully took advantage of the eager deſire of Charles 
and the duke his brother to eſtabliſh an abſolute government 
in England, to engage them in all the meaſures they had 
taken during the whole war, and which were ſo directly con- 
trary to the intereſts of the kingdom. But when he ſaw 
hinſclt ſecure of a peace with the Dutch, and, by a neceſ- 
ſary conſequence, of a general peace with all Europe, he 
made a jeſt of his promiſe to his friend. He thought, doubt- 
leſs, it was not for the intereſt of France, that the king of 
England ſhould be abſolute, or rather, he fearcd to engage, 
for the ſole intereſts of the king of England, in an underta- 
king capable of kindling a new war, in which all Europe 
might be concerned. 

I know not whether the king conſented to Lewis's de- 
mands, and am only ſure, that he continued his levies, 
whether with intention to execute his defigns without the 
aſſiſtance of France, or in the hope of obtaining better con- 
ditions from Lewis, by terrifying him with the apprehenfion 
of his joining with the allies, which might ill be practica- 
ble. By degrees, he ſpoke more gently of war, and ſufli— 
ciently declared his inclination for peace. In all appearance, 
he had adjuſted matters with France. 

Affairs were in this ſituation when the parliament met the 
23d of May, after a prorogation of ten days. The king 
opened the ſeventeenth ſeſſion of this long parliament with a 
ſpeech, the ſubſtance of which was as follows : 

6 — I am reſolved, as far as I am able, to ſave 
Flanders, either by a war or a peace, which way ſoever I 
ſhall find moſt conducing towards it, —<<lt I were able 
J would keep up my army and my navy at ſea for ſome 
time; but I leave it to you to confider of ſupplies for their 
continuance or diſbanding; and in cither caſe not to diſ- 
courage ſo many worthy and brave gentlemen, who have 
offered their lives and ſervice to their country, and in purſuit 
of your own advices and reſolutions. I mult tell you, that a 
branch of my revenue 1s now expiring, and another part 
of it is cut off by a clauſe in the poll bill; that I have bor- 
ro ved two hundred thouſand pounds upon the exciſe at your 
requeſt, of all which you are to conſider, I never had any 
intentions but of good to you and my people, nor ever ſhall; 
therefore I defire you will not drive me into extremities, 
which muſt end ill both for you and me, and (which 1s 
worlt) for the nation. I defire ro prevent all diſorders or 
miſchief that may beial by our diſagreement ; but in caſe 
there do, I leave it to God Alnughty to judge who is the 
occafion of it. One thing more I have to add, and that is, 
that I will never more ſuffer the courſe and method of paſſing 
laws to be changed, by tacking together ſeveral matters in one 
bill. Thereft I leave to the lord chancellor.” 

The chancellor's ſpeech, according to cuſtom, tended 
to excuſe the king's meaſures, As he only enlarged upon 
what the King had ſaid more ſuccinctly, I think it need- 
leis to inſert the ſpeech, which offered nothing new or 
material. 

The houſe of commons having adjourned themſelves for 
three days, met again the 27th of May, and came to the 
follo ing reſolution : “ That the houſe taking into confi- 
deration the ſtate of the nation, and the expence occaſion- 
ed by the army, were humbly of opinion, that if his ma- 
zeſty pleaſed to think fit to enter into the war againſt the 
French king, the houſe was, and would be always ready to 
aſſiſt him in that war; but if otherwiſe, they would proceed 
to the conſideration of providing for the ſpeedy diſbanding 
of the army.” 


The houſe further ordered, that the members of lis g 
jeſty's privy council ſhould acquaint the king with this b 
and pray his ſpeedy anſwer. The king replied, © „ Ther 
French king had made ſuch offers of a ceſſation till u. 
27th of July, that he believed they would not only he 4c. 
cepted, but end in a general peace: yet, as that was ur. 
certain, it would not be prudent to diſmiſs either fleet g. 
army before that time.” Upon this anſwer the houſe vorca 
That all forces raifed fince the 29th of September Jg 
(except thoſe tranſported to foreign plantations) be forth. 
with paid off and diſbanded, and that they would confi. 
of a ſupply for that purpoſe.” Accordingly the 4th of June 
the houſe voted two hundred thouſand pounds for the is. 
banding of the army by the end of the month, and the nes; 
day they voted the fame ſum towards defraying the ez. 
pences of the fleet. 

Upon theſe votes the king, by a meſſage, told the house 
that his mind was ſtil} the ſame, that the army and files 
ought to be kept up till the expected peace ſhould be con. 
cluded ; and he further recommended to their confiders. 
tion, Whether it were not diſhonourable for him to tec 
his forces in Flanders from thoſe towns which he had 
taken into his protection, before they could provide themſelye; 
of other ſuccours.” Upon this conſideration the commons 
extended the time, as to the forces in Flanders, to the 27th 
day of July. | 

The 15th of June, the houſe reſolved, that, “ after the 
Tueſday following, no motions ſhould be made for 
new ſupplies of money, till after the next receſs.” 4 U. 
therto the houſe had experienced, that the king only amuſe, 
them, and intended to have the money before he poſitiv.!y 
declared himſelf, they reſolved to put him under a n«ccf; 
of declaring, within three days, for fear he ſhould continue 
to amule them, till it was too late, Accordingly, on that 
very Tueſday the king came to the houſe of peers, and 


'» 


ſending for the commons, told both houſes, ** That ths 
peace between France, Spain, and Holland, was almoſt cc:.- 
cluded, in which his part would be not only that of mediatcr, 
but alſo to give his warrants in it. That Spain writes wore, 
that unleſs England bears the charge of maintaining Flanders, 
even after the peace, they wilt not be in a condition to ſup- 
port it long. Therefore to that end it was neceflary to 
keep up the navy at ſea; and not only fo, but to give the world 
{ome affurance of being well united at home: that though 
the houſe of commons might think ſuch a peace as ill a 
bargain as a war, becauſe it would coſt them money, yet it 
they ſeriouſly conſider, that Flanders had been loſt, and 
perhaps by this time, he believed they would give much 
greater ſums than that would coſt, rather than the ſing]: 
town of Oftend ſhould be in French hands, and forty of ther 
men of war in ſo good a haven, over againſt the river“ 
mouth.” Then he infinuated to them, That they could 
not but be pleaſed to underſtand the reputation England had 
gained abroad, by having in forty days, raiſed an army of 
thirty thouſand men, and prepared a navy of ninety men 0t 
war; therefore, if they defired to keep up the honour ot 
the crown at home, and look to the ſafety of the balance ot 
affairs abroad; it they defired he ſhould paſs any part of bis 
life in quiet, and all the reſt in confidence and kindneſs with 
them, and other future parliaments, they muſt find a way 
not only to ſettle for his life his revenue as at Chriſtmas 
laſt, but alſo to add a new fund of three hundred thouſand 
pounds per annum, upon which he would paſs an act to iet. 
tle fifty thouſand pounds upon the navy and orcinance, and 
ſhould be likewiſe ready to conſent to all ſuch laws as thch 
ſhould propoſe for the good of the nation.” He laſtly te. 
minded them, “ to enable him to keep his word with the 
prince of Orange in the payment of his niece's portion, which 
was fo:ty thouſand pounds; the firſt payment being now due 
and demanded by him.“ 

Would not one think at reading this ſpecch, that the 
king had hitherto kept the balance of Europe perfect! 
even, and was thereby entitled to demand, that he thould 
be enabled to preſerve it? Would not one think, that he 
had done the nation ſome important ſervice, which deſerved 
an augmentation to his revenue of three hundred thouſan 
pounds a year? But the commons were fo uſed to {vc 
ſpeeches, that they made no impreſſion upon them. 
their diſtruſt of the king had been hitherto great, it m4 
be affirmed, it confiderably increaſed, when they {av 3 
peace concluded, which diminiſhed net the great power 0 
France, but left Europe expoſed to her mercy. It 85 
evident, the king might, if he had pleaſed, have procht“ 
a more advantageous peace. After this, it is not ſtrange, 


that his ſtrict union with France, was ſuſpected to 2 
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deſigns which were not for the good of the nation. Ac- 
cordingly, when the commons came to debate on the ad— 
ditional revenue demanded by the king, it was unanimouſly 
rejected b. Moreover, the houſe refuſed to give a com- 
penſation for the loſs ſuſtained by the king in the prohi- 
bition of French commodities. In ſhort, the lords having 
aſſed the bill for diſbanding the army, with an enlargement 
of the time prefixed for one month longer, the commons ab- 
ſolutely refuſed their conſent to the amendment. 

The king perceiving by this, what he was to expect 
from the commons, came to the parliament the 15th of 
July, 5 paſſed ſeveral bills, of which theſe were the 
rINCi Dale 
F I No act for granting a ſupply of ſix hundred and nine- 
teen thouſand, three hundred and eighty pounds, for diſ- 
banding the army, and other uſes therein mentioned. 2. An 
a& for granting an additional duty to his majeſty upon wines 
for three years. 3. An act for burying in woollen. This 
act, which is ſtill in force, is very ſerviceable to the flannel 


. uanufacture, and conſequently makes a great conſumption 
1) of wool. 


d Theſe acts being paſſed, the chancellor acquainted both 
on houſes, that the King thought proper to prorogue them to 
ns dhe firſt of Auguſt, and ſo to keep them in call, by ſhort 
th prorogations, but that his intention was, they ſhould not 


meet till winter, unleſs there was occafion for their aſſem— 
bling ſooner. Thus ended the ſeventeenth ſeſſion of this 
parliament. And thus England faw herſelf engaged in an 
expence of fix hundred thouſand pounds, to pay an army 


lt and fleet, which certainly had not been prepared to make 
by war with France, or for the ſecurity of England. 


While the parliament was fitting, the ſtates general ſce- 
mw ing that nothing was to be hoped tor trom England, treated 
hi WF with France, both for themſelves and Spain, with regard 


nd, to the Netherlands. Art laſt, every thing being ſettled, and 
the the king of France promiſing to reſtore to the Spaniards, 
en- Ghent, Acth, Charleroy, Oudenard, Courtray, and Lim- 
tor, burgh, the ſtates ordered their plenipotentiaries at Nimeguen 
ord, to ſign the peace the laſt of June. It was univerſally ex- 
ers, pected, that the peace would be figncd that day. But as 
ſup- the time for this reſtitution had been neglected to be fixed, 
7 to (the Spaniards and Dutch not doubting but it was to be 
'orld immediately after the exchange of the ratifications) the Spa- 
ugh mth embaffador happened the day before, to aſk the French 
ill 2 plenipotentiaries, when they would reftore the towns? 
et if Jo this they poſitively anſwered, that it would not be till 
and atter the reſtitution of the towns taken from the King of 
nuch dneden, by the allies in the northh. This unexpected 
ſing! pretenſion put a ſtop to the ſigning of the peace, and the 
their Dutch plenipotentiaries received expreſs orders from their 
wer's maſters not to ſign, unleſs France would engage to reitore 
could the fix places, upon the ratification of the treaty. But the 
4 had French were immoveable, and appeared reſolute to continue 
nel the war, unleſs Sweden was ſatisfied. 
\en 0f Charles being informed of this new difliculty, and told 
dur of moreover by the French embaſſador, that it was his maſter's 
ice of mention, immediately ſent fir William Temple to Holland, 
ff bis with full power to figy a league with the ſtates, by which 
with they ſhould be mutually bound to continue the war, in 
way | cale France ſhould not agree to evacuate the fix towns 
ſtmas Within ſuch a time. This league was really concluded 
ſand and figned the 26th of Jutr, to the great ſatisfaction of the 
let. prince of Orange, and thoſe who thought the peace very diſ- 
ind «Wantageous. 
they The readinets with which this reſolution was taken by 


de king, much ſurpriſed thoſe who from his former pro- 
Ledings had no great opinion of his fincerity. But when 
| © Vas ſeen that the League was concluded, and France con- 
auẽed obſtinate, it was hoped, the war would be renewed 
a more vigour than ever, and that England would in- 
ine the balance to the fide of the allies. It is difficult to 
cover the motive of the king's vigorous reſolution. Some 
de believed, he was really offended at the contempt France 
emed to ſhew of his mediation, in ſtarting ſuch an in- 
cent. Others have thought, that foreſeeing France would 
J laſt comply, notwithſtanding her ſeeming reſolution, he 
Ida mind to redeem his credit by his vigour with the 
glich, who till then ſtrongly ſuſpected him of too cloſe 
oorreſpondence with that crown. Others have judged, 


3 oi ad, there was a demand for a revenue, which would _— the 
| party ere that chere would be no more need of 3 1 * m_ 
Pu upon, © t ſuch a gift as this would make them uſeleſs. So, the thing 
F N debate rejected without a diviſion, Burnet, . 42 : , 3 
0 n ang. of Denmark, and the elector of Brandenburgh, who ha 

des cut of Germany. Burnet, p. 422. 
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that he took this reſolution, in order to obtain a large ſup- 
ply from the parliament, not doubting but he ſhould be 
atrerwards able to procure a peace. 

However this be, it appeared ſhortly aftcr, that the king 
repented of what he had done, and feated that his league 
would rekindle the war. At the time that the Dutch were 
preparing to improve this happy juncture to break off the 
negotiation with France, and to riſe in their demands, one 
du Crofs, an agent of Sweden at London brought an ex- 
preſs order from the King for fir William Temple to re- 
pair immediately to Nimeguen, and uſe his utmoſt en— 
deavours to perſuade the plenipotentiaries of Sweden to 
conſent to the evacuation of the fix towns within a limited 
time, The king ordered him likewiſe to aflure them, that 
after the peace he would uſe the moſt effectual endeavours 
he could, tor the reſtitution of all the territories the Swedes 
had loſt in the war, It was not difficult for fir William 
Temple to inter from hence, that the King had no inclina- 
tion to quarrel with France. But he was ſtill more fully 
convinced, when he was informed from penſionary Fagel, 
that du Croſs had been with the ſtates deputies, and ac- 
quainted them with the order he had brought; that he 
had alſo ſaid, the terms of the peace were ablolutely agreed 
between the kings of France and England, and from ſome 
expreſhons he had heard the king uſe, intimated, it would 
be in vain to pretend to prevent it. As fir William and 
the penſionary could not doubt that du Croſs was fent by 
the king, they concluded, cither the King had changed his 
mind, or had never deſigned to enter into a war with 
France. Wheretore the ſtates, inſtead of forming new 
ſchemes, were contented with the plan already agreed 
on, with a reſolution however not to fign the treaty till 
the reſtitution of the fix towns was aſſured within ſuch a 
time!. 

Since the league had been concluded at the Hapuec, the 
king of France, to whom it was communicated, had uſed 
all poſſible artifices to elude, and bring it to a negotiation, 
with an offer to treat upon it, either at St. Quintin or 
Ghent. But the ſtates, on the contrary, had expreſsly or- 
dercd their embaſſadors to break off the negotiation, if the 
peace was not ſigned by ſuch a day, with the article of the 
evacuation of the towns in a limited time. Sir William 
Temple came to Nimeguen but three days beſore the ex— 
piration of the time fixed by the ſtates. On his arrival he 
found very little diſpoſition on either fide towards figning 
the peace; the French and Dutch appeared equally inflexible, 
and the latter would not hear either of any negotiation or 
delay. At laſt came the eritical day, the 11th of Auguſt, 
fixed by the treaty at the Hague, in the morning of which 
the French embaſſadors deſiſted from their pretenſions, and 
the peace was ſigned before twelve that night. This gave 
France the deſired ſatisfaction of making a ſeparate peace 
with Holland, which was immediately followed by a peace 
between France and Spain, and ſome months after with all 
the confederate powers, except the duke of Lorrain, who 
could never obtain his re-eſtabliſhment. It may be atiirmed 
with great truth, that the King of England might have 
procured Europe a more advantageous peace, fince the par- 
lament would have granted him the neceflary ſupplics, it 
he had pleaſed to act agreeably to the intereſt of Europe in 
general, and of England in particular. His conduct can 
only be aſcribed to his defire of executing the project oi 
rendering himſelf abſolute, and introducing the popith re- 
ligion in England, which he thought could not be accom- 
plithed without the aſſiſtance of France. | 

The league concluded between England and Holland, 
the 26th of July, had, as I ſaid, fixed the 11th of Auguſt 
for ſigning the peace. In this interval the King of France 
had by his general the dukejof Luxemburgh blocked up 
Mons. All his artifices to draw the affair of the evacua- 
tion into a negotiation, were only to gain time tor Luxem- 
burgh to become maſter of Mons before the peace was ſigned. 
But the Dutch being bent not to cnter into treaty upon that 
affair, the French general had not time to make any great 
progreſs before that place. Mean while the prince of Orange 
being informed that peace was upon the point of being 
ſigned, and deſiring to diſtinguiſh himſelf by ſome great 
action, marched directly to the duke ol Luxcmburgh, {ur- 
priſed him, and gave him a conſiderable check *. This 


i This affair of du Croſs was tranſacted, one morning, in an hour's time, 
in the ducheſs of Portſmouth's lodgings, where the orders were diſpatched 
by the invention and purſuit of monſicur Barillon, the French embatlador. 
Temple's mem. p. 466. . ; 

The prince of Orange, in this battle, was in great danger of being loſt, 
had not Monſieur Ouwerkerk come to his relief, and killed a French cap- 

| tain 
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battle, called afterwards the battle at St, Denys, being fought 
the 14th of Auguſt, three days after the . was ſigned, 
gave various opinions concerning this action of the 2 
of Orange. Some ſaid he knew not the peace was ſigned. 
Others pretended, the news was brought him by an exprels, 
but not from the ſtates, and therefore he might improve 
the preſent advantages. However, with this action ended 
a war which had laſted fix years, and was at firſt ſo fatal to 
Holland, that the republic ſaw itſelf on the brink of de- 
ſtruction. 

We are now come to the diſcovery of the famous con- 
ſpiracy known in England by the name of the popith plot, 
which makes one of the principal periods of this reign, and 
has given occaſion to many politicians, to exerciſe their ta- 
lents, ſome in ſupporting the reality, others in expoling the 
falſity of it. What I have been ſaying is ſufficient to de- 
monſtrate the impoſſibility for any hiſtorian whatever, to 
pleaſe two ſorts of men, whoſe fentiments are diametrically 
oppoſite, and who, through prejudice, religion, paſſion, and 
party intereſt, are previouſly diſpoſed to believe or diſbelicve 
the popiſh plot. An hiſtorian is in vain impartial, if his 
readers are not ſo. The courſe of this hiſtory engages me 
to ſpeak of this famous conſpiracy, on which depend all the 
events of the reſt of this reign, It may well be judged, 
that I do not expect to ſatisfy all the world: this I tate to 
be an impoſſible thing. What therefore I propoſe is, to in- 
form the reader of the conſpiracy itſelf, whether true or 
falſe, of the reaſons and proots alledged in maintenance of 
the reality or falſhood, and to have the inward ſatis faction of 
ſaying nothing but what I believe to be true. 

But before I proceed to the particulars, it is abſolutely 
neceſſary to clear ſome ambiguities which I have obſerved in 
the writers of both ſides, that the reader may be the better 
prepared to be upon his guard, 

1. The word Plot in Engliſh, and Conſpiration in French, 
are always taken in a bad ſenſe. Their general fignification 
is, a deſign, but an unlawful deſign to attempt ſomething 
againſt the perſon of the King or his miniſters, againſt the 
conſtitution of the government, againſt the eſtabliſhed reli- 
gion, in ſhort a deſign bad in itſelf, wherein the public is 
concerned, and for the execution whereof means and inſtru- 
ments are already prepared. But if any one maintains, there 
is nothing unlawtul in a deſign to change a bad religion 
eſtabliſhed, in order to introduce a better; or if on ſuppoſition 
that a government was eſtabliſhed by force and violence, it 
is affirmed, there is nothing ill or unlawful in a deſign to 
reſtore it to its anticnt ſtate, it is plain, this will only be a 
diſpute about words. Thus the fact or deſign in itſelf may 
be allowed, which by ſome will be termed a plot, whilſt 
others will not give it that name. - This has been the caſe 
with ſome authors who have ſpoken of the popiſh plot. 
They own there was a deſign to alter the form of the go- 
vernment, and ſubvert the proteſtant religion, and yet deny 
there was a plot. 

2. This plot, true or falſe, contained three particular de- 
ſigns, 1. To kill the king. 2. To ſubyert the govern- 
ment. 3. To extirpate the proteſtant religion, and eſtabliſh 
popery!. Moſt of the writers inſtead of conſidering theſe 
three articles, as branches of one and the ſame plot, have 
affected to ſeparate them. Some have chiefly inſiſted upon 
the deſign of killing the king, and ſlightly touched upon 
the other two. They believed themſelves able to prove the 
falſhood of this deſign, and therefore concluded that there 
was no real plot. Others mecting with ſome improbabilities 
in the depoſitions of the witneſſes concerning the deſign of 
killing the king, have chiefly endeavoured to prove the two 
laſt articles, from whence they have inferred, there was a 
rrue and real plot. The reader muſt be upon his guard 
againſt theſe artifices which entirely alter the ſtate of the 
queſtion, and always remember, that the plot did not conſiſt 
in the ſingle defign to kill the King, or in the ſingle deſign 
%o ſubvert the government, or in that to change religion, but 
in all theſe three defigns united together, and making but 
one and the ſame conſpiracy. 

3. Thoſe who aſſert the reality of the plot, pretend, that 
the King, the duke of York, and ſome of the miniſters 
were the heads and contrivers, and give many proofs, ſome 
of which have already appeared in the tranſactions of this 
rccign. The oppoſite party object, that it is a manifeſt con- 


tan that was juſt going to ſhoot him in the head. The duke of Monmouth, 
with lome Engliſh andk Scotch regiments, was in that battle. Upon news 
ot the peace next day, the duke of Luxemburgh, with a great compliment, 
deared an interview with the prince; and they met in the field. Baſnage, 
tom. II. p. 941. 

The chief promoters and authors of this plot, were pope Innocent XI. 
earinal Howard; Johannes Paulus de Oliva, general of the Jeſuits at Rome; 


tradiction to make the king author of a plot to take ay mei 


his own life: that, beſides, conſpiracies of ſubjects apaing kill 
their ſovereigns have been common, but to accuſe a prince Pic 
of a plot againſt his ſubjects is a thing never heard of. To wal 
theſe objections it is anſwered, that though the plot con. app 
tained three articles, the two laſt only were effential, and gf hav 
theſe the king was the head and contriver : that the article ſho! 
of killing the king, though placed firſt, was only conte. lodg 
quent to, and depending upon, the two others. "That thi; did 
was only the attempt of ſome of the conſpirators, who be. 1 
lie ved, there was no readier way to ex cute the plot, than be! 
by ſetting the duke of York on the throne, who was !-/ narr 
timorous and more active and daring than his brother, Thar mig 
therefore there is no contradiction in the ſuppotition, that crin 
the king was the head and author of the two deſigus, ot of 2 
ſubverting the government, and changing religion; and that king 
the other was carried on by ſome perſons without his priviry, nor 
in order to advance the progreſs of the plot. That there. Part 
fore the diſſiculty of this objection proceeds from the re. 8 
poſterous joining the three articles when they ought to be that 
ſeparated, as on other Ooccaſions they are ſeparated where he f 
they ought to be joined, As to the ſecond objection, tha; with 
it is impoſſible a king ſhould plot againſt his ſubjects, it is of t 
drawn from the word plot, which is very rarely applicable to reſts 
a ſovereign. But it is by no means impoſſible for a King of the | 
England, whole power is limited by law, to form a defen they 
of eſtabliſhing an arbitrary and deſpotic government, as ap- be 2 
pears in the cxamples of Edward II. Richard II. James [, _ 
and Charles I. Now a man may refuſe, if he pleaſes, to or 
give to ſuch a deſign the name of a plot, provided he doc oth 
but own the reality of the thing. of ti 
4. Laſtly, it will be proper to premiſe, that there ar: = 
three opinions concerning the reality or falſhood of this plot. no fi 
The firſt is of thoſe who believe it true in all its branches | 1 
and circumſtances. 'The ſecond, of thoſe who believe it ben 
abſolutely falſe, and invented on purpoſe to exaſperate the = 
people againſt the king and the duke of York, The third, 1 
of thoſe who believe it true with regard to the defign of 2 
rendering the king abſolute, and altering religion, but * 
doubtful with reſpect to the deſign of killing the king, and n 
who after duly weighing the pro and con, think they ought * 
to ſuſpend their judgment on this article. I thought it ne- 10 * 
ceſſary to arm my readers with theſe few obſervations againſt 0 wn 
the prejudices they may have received in reading other u 
hiſtorians, who. ſcruple not to diſguiſe and curtail the facts, _ 
to pals over in filence ſuch as are diſadvantageous to them, of 
to infiſt and lay great ſtreſs upon others; to inſert in their pape 


relations many ſtories admitted by their party, but ſupported * 
with no authority; to add numberleſs inſinuations founded 


; * . x a direé 
only on their prejudices : in a word to ſuppoſe continually is 
what they have undertaken to prove. This would evidently ha 


appear in a diſputation in form, but is very caſy to be done WP ande 
in a continued narrative, where the writer inſerts whatever he | 
thinks proper. 


The 12th of Auguſt, (the day after the figning oi the Sox 
treaty of Nimeguen) Dr. Ezracl Tonge, a London divine, prop, 
applied himſelf to one Chriſtopher Kirkby m, who had ſome his 5 
intereſt at court, to tell the king there was a plot again{t you 
his perlon. Kirkby diſcharging his commiſhon the net brief 
day, whilſt the king was walking in St. James's Park, the with 
king ordered him to bring Tonge to him at eight ti WE « 
evening. Tonge came to Whitehall at the appointed baut, terwa 
and delivered to the king a writing or narrative, which 11 a 76, 
forty three articles, contained the particulars of a plot. 15 WF uw - 
king, after looking over it ſuperficially, told Tonge, he us barin 
going to Windſor the next day, but would put the paper ne conf, 
the hands of the lord treaſurer, Danby, on whom he ordered ulle 
him to wait the next morning. to his 

Accordingly on the 14th of Auguſt, Tonge waited on tie rt 
treaſurer, who aſked him if the paper left with the king, WF next 
was an original or copy. Tonge anſwered, it was 2 co, in ta 
of a writing which had been thrown into his houſe Wim? vo re 
out his knowledge: but fancied it was by a certain pere he ſe. 
who had often entertained him upon ſubjects of the ib drauf 
nature. Some days after Tonge returned to the treafutc? , cantir 
and told him, he knew the man, who had even put in' 
bis hands another narrative larger than the former, which II 
he delivered to the treaſurer, After the carl had looks q _ 
over the paper, he aſked Tonge, whether he knew the te Ker! 

. ie tlie 
Pedro Jeronymo de Corduba, provincial of the Jeſuits in Neu- Cali dan 
Chae, conteſſor to Lewis XIV. the provincial of the Jeſuits 1 Engl > | lee a; 
the Benedictine monks at the Savoy; the Jeſuits and feminary Pt, $ , ' Þo 


> 4 : g Fe- 1. 
England, who were then in number about eighteen hundred; the 0 | eiten. 


f | N N | 0 
tie, Powis, Bellaſis, Arundel of Wardour, Stafford, and ſeveral peri 
quality. See Oates's narrat. H. Caro, &c. 

= Alchemiſt, that was ſometimes in the king's laboratory. 
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kill the king, and went by the name of Honeſt William, and 
pickering. Tonge anſwered, he knew them, that they 
walked frequently in the park, and if a truſty perſon was 
:ppointed to go with him, he doubted not but he ſhould 
have an opportunity of giving him a ſight of them in a very 
ort time. The treaſurer aſked, if he knew where they 
lodged, that they might be ſecured, Tonge anſwered he 
aid not, but would endeavour to inform himſelf. 

The treaſurer having given the king an account of what 
ne had learned from Tonge, and of the contents of the two 
narratives, deſired him at the ſame time, that a warrant 
might be ſent for apprehending Honeſt William“, and Pick- 
ering, and ſome other members of the council be informed 
of an affair which concerned his majeſty's life. But the 
king would neither ſuffer the two men to be apprehended, 
nor permit the earl to ſpeak of it to any perſon living, and 
particularly to the duke of York. 

Some days after, Tonge ſent word to the lord treaſurer, 
that he knew where Heneſt William and Pickering lodged : 


he ſaid moreover, ſome of the intended aflafſins were to go 


within two days to Windſor ; but that he would give notice 
of the time fixed for their journey, that they might be ar- 
reſted at their arrival, But ſome days after, he pretended, 
the journey had been prevented by an accident to one of 
their horſes. The King from thence concluded the whole to 
be a fiction, and though the truth might eafily have been diſ- 
covered, by apprehending the two men whoſe lodgings 
were known, he would never permit, either that they ſhould 
be apprehended, or the affair communicated to any member 
of the council, ſaying, © He ſhould alarm all England, and 
put thoughts of killing him into people's heads who had 
no ſuch thoughts before.” 

This reaſon being, as appears, very weak, it can only 
be inferred from the king's conduct, that he believed not the 
plot, or had ſome intereſt to thew he did not believe it. 

Three days after, Tonge writ to the car] of Danby, that 
a packet of letters was to go to the poſt-houſe in Windſor, 
directed to one Bedingfield a pricſt®. The packet came 
indeed, and Bedingfield, after reading the letters, carried 
them to the duke of York, telling him,“ He feared ſome 
iwas intended him by the ſaid packet, becauſe the letters 
therein ſeemed to be of a dangerous nature, and that he was 
lure they were not the hand writing of the perſons whoſe 
names were ſubſcribed to the letters”. The King being 
more confirmed in the belief that there was nothing real 
in the pretended plot, ſeemed reſolved not to permit the 
papers or informations received from Tonge to be produced. 
But the duke of York was fo very carneſt to have the letters, 
directed to Bedingfield, examined by the council, that the 
king at Jaſt conſented, and gave the treaſurer leave to de- 
clare at the fame time the intelligence received from Tonge, 
and ſo the affair became public. 

I have not kitherto mentioned the famous Titus Oates, 
principal actor in this play, becaule having reſolved to ad- 
vance nothing but what I believe exactly true, I did not think 
proper to adopt whatever has been ſaid concerning him and 
his ſecret conferences with Dr. Tonge, of which not a ſingle 
Voucher is produced. However, I think myſelf obliged 
briefly to relate, what has been advanced by others, though 
wih no other certainty than their own teſtimony. 

* Titus Oates was the fon of a ribbon weaver, who af- 
terwards turning anabaptift preacher, and being chaplain to 
4 Tepitient of Crotwell's forces in Scotland, was there clapt 
upm prion upon Overton's plot againſt that uſurper; but 

zwinge the fortune to efcape upon the king's reſtoration, he 
conformed to the church, and got the living of Haſtings ih 
dutlex where he continued till he thought fit to return again 
to his tormer anabaptiſtical ſtation. This ſon of his had his 
urſt education in Merchont Taylor's ſchool in London, and 
next in the univerſity of Cambridge, where he was ſtudent 
n two colleges, Caius's and St. John's, and where he left 
no reputation behind him tor his parts or learning; though 
he ſeemed diſtinguiſhed tor a tenacious memory; a plodding 
induſtry, and an unparallelled aſſurance, befides a particular 
canting way that appeared in his academical exerciſes. Re- 
lis true name wv 


| Oates's narrat, p. 6. 
bid. ; 
duke carried them to the king. And he fancied they were writ 
"er by Tonge or Oates, and fent on deſign to have them intercepted, to 
de the mote credit to the diſcovery, The dake's enemies, on the other 
l our, that he had got ſcune hints of the diſcovery, and brought 
| oth blind to impoſe on the king. Burnet, p. 425% _ 3 
15 * wg, which was given him in 1672, but the air being very bad he 
Biſho Care. Hiit, ot the plot, p. 0.3, 5 1 
b Burnet fay<, „„ e Was proud and 1 natured, haug ty, 11 
4 umher 121 5 


1 1e was John Groves. 
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moving from thence he ſlipt into orders, and for a while 
officiated as curate to his father ; after which he enjoyed a 
ſmall Vicarage in Kent a, from whence he removed to another 
in Suflex, and after that for ſome time got into the duke of 
Norfolk's family, when he particularly fided with the ſo— 
cinians at London: ſo that he became very uncertain as to 
his principles and religion, and infamous as to his morals*. 
In the lait year, 1677, being abandoned and deſtitute of 
common neceflaries, he fell into the acquaintance of Dr. 
Ezrael Tonge, a city divine, a man of letters, and a pro- 
lific head, filled with all the Romiſh plots and conſpiracies 
fince the reformation*. This man was remarkable for his 
parts and great reading, but of a reſtleſs and humourous 
temper, full of variety of projects, and ſcarce ever without 
a pen in his hand, and a plot in his head. At firſt he fected 
to entertain Oates out of charity, who then went by the 
name of Ambroſe ; and complaining that he knew not where 
to get bread, the doctor took him to his houſe, gave hin 
cloaths, lodging and diet, and told him he would put him 
in a way. After which, finding him a bold undertaker, he 
perſuaded him to infinuate himſelf among the papiſts, and 
get particular acquaintance with them: which being effected, 
he let him underſtand, that there had been ſeveral plots in 
England to bring in popery, and if he would go beyond ſca 
among the jeſuits, and ſtrictly obſerve their ways, it was 
poſſible there might be one at preſent ; and it he could make 
that out, it would be his preferment for ever : but how- 
ever, if he could get their names, and ſome informations 
from the papiſts, it would be eaſy to rouze people with the 
fears of popery.” 

Purſuant to this advice, Oates reconciled himſelf to the 
church of Rome, and moreover, according to ſome, entered 
into the ſociety of the jeſuits. In April 1677, he was ſent 
to Valladolid in Spain, where he remained ix months, and 
then returned to England. After a month's ſtay he was ſent 
to St. Omer's, the Engliſh ſeminary, for farther diſcoveries. 

In ſhort, the latter end of June the ſame year, he returned 
to England, and repaired to his friend Tonge, furniſhed with 
materials picked up at St. Omer's. Out of theſe materials 
Tonge and Oates, at ſeveral conferences together cither at 
London, or in a hired houſe at Lambeth*, framed the 
papers or narratives delivered by Tonge to the king and the 
lord treaſurer Danby, as copies of what Oates had written 
with his own hand. 

I omit many circumſtances of what is ſaid to pats between 
Tonge and Oates, which ſeem to ſuppoſe, either there was 
ſome third perſon who related all thele particulars, or elfe, 
that one of the two diſcovered them before his death. The 
intent of this recital is, as may eafily be ſcen, to ſhew, that 
Tonge and Oates were the inventors of the plot, which 
made ſo much noiſe afterwards, and never exiſted but in 
their heads. It muſt be owned, that it this was well 
proved, it would be a ſufficient evidence, that the plot dif- 
covered by Oates was a fiction. In the recital appears 
Tonge a divine, who (having a prolific head filled with all 
the Romiſh plots and conſpiracies fince the reformation) 
fancies it poſſible there may be one. now on foot, Ele per- 
ſuades Oates to inſinuate himielf amongſt the papiſts, turn 
catholic, and be entered into the ſociety of the jeſuits, in 
order to have opportunity to make diſcoveries, Oates com- 
plies, returns from St. Omer's, treighted with materials, out 
of which theſe two men draw up a narrative of a horrid 
plot againſt the perſon of the King, the government, and the 
proteſtant religion, and Tonge undertakes to deliver it to the 
king. If all this be true, there is need of no other provis : 
this alone is ſufficicnt to demonſtrate that che plot was a 
fiction, and a chimera. W heretore, it ever there is reaſon to 
give the readers ſome aſſurance ot what is advanced, with ſo 
many circumſtances, it is in ſuch a cate as this, Which alone 
decides the queſtion. But I muſt warn the reader, that thole 
who have advanced theſe facts, have not vouchſaſed to give 
the leaſt proof. They have not ſaid, that they were received 
from ſuch or ſuch perſons then living. They have cited no 
authors before them, nor, in ſhort, produced one voucher 
of what they have advanced concerning tacts, which natu— 
rally could come to their Kno ledge, but by lome extract di- 


ignorant. He had been complained of for ſome very ir.decert expreſſions 
concerning the myſteries of the chriſtian religion. He 1/45 oneo prevented 
for perjury.” p. 425. 85 | 
+ Biſhop Burnet gives him this character: “ Me dee gardening 
and chemiſtry, and was full of projects and notions. He vas a very mean 
divine, and ſeemed credulous and fimple ; but ulwiays pallets for a Bucere 
* 
man. P- 424. ü 5 i. 
© One Lambert's houſe, a bell founder“, at N cite 
the Plot houſe. Echard. 
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nary means. It is a deſign managed between Tonge and 
Oates alone, without the mtervention of any third perſon. 
It is certain, neither Oates nor Tonge revealed thele pre- 
tended patticulars before their death, or ever retracted their 
informations. It was therefore juſtly wiſhed, that thoſe who 
have reported their ſecret conferences with ſuch particular 
circumſtances, had produced ſome authority for what they 
have advanced, 

Here follows the ſubſtance of the writing delivered by 
Tonge to the king, in form of a depoſition. Titus Oates 
was the ſpeaker, though be had not ſigned it, and though 
his name did not appear in it. 

„ That in April 1677, the ſaid deponent was employed 
by Strange, the then provincial, Keins, Fenwick, Har- 
court, and other jeſuits in London, to carry their letters to 
one father Suiman, an Iriſh jeſuit, at Madrid in Spain: 
that in his journey he broke open the faid letters, and found 
therein, an account given of what jefuits they had ſent into 
Scotland, to encourage the preſbyterians to rebel; and that 
they feared not ſucceſs in their defigns, by reaſon of the 
king's being ſo addicted to his pleaſures, and their intereſt in 
the duke ot York, &c. That he ſaw ſeveral ſtudents ſent 
out of England to Valladolid, who were obliged by the je- 
ſuits of the college to renounce their allegiance to his majeſty 
of great Britain; and that ene Armſtrong, in a ſermon to 
the ſtudents there, did afhrm, that Charles Stewart, the 
king of England, is no lawful king, but comes of a ſpuri— 
ous race, and that his father was a black Scotchman, and 
not king Charles the firſt; with ſeveral other traiterous words 
and corre{pondencies which he there diſcovered. Being re- 
turned to England, where he made farther diſcoverics ; about 
the beginning of December, the ſaid deponent was ſent with 
another trealonable letter, written by Strange, and ſeveral 
other jeſuits, to St, Omer's, wherein was expreſly mentioned 
their deſign to ſteb or poiſon the king; and that they had 
received ten thouſand pounds from la Chaiſe, which was 
in the hands of one Worſtey a goldſmith in London. There 
was likeilc incloſed a letter of thanks to father la Chaiſe, 
which the deponent carried to him from St. Omer's to 
Paris. During this his journey, and being abroad, he ſaw 
and read many other letters, all tending to the ſame end of 
cutting off the King, ſubreit ng the preſent government of 
England, and reſtoring the Romiſh religion; and they were 
ſo confident as in ſome of them to hy, that his majeſty 
of England was brought to that paſs, (that is, fo poſleſſed 
of their fidelity] that if any malecontents among them 
ſhould not prove true, but offer to diſcover, he would never 
belicve them.” 

But one of the principal things he tells us in this narra- 
tive, was, That April 1678, he came over from St. 
Oner's with more jeluits, to the grand conſult which was 
held in May, by about fifty jeſuits, at the Whitehorſe ta- 
vern in the Strand, where they met and plotted their de- 
ſigns for their ſociety : from whence they diſperſed into 
ſeveral clubs, five or fix in a company, where they figned a 
reſolve for the death of the King, with the manner how it 
was to be done, which the deponent, as a metlenger, carried 
from one company to another to be figned. Very ſhortly after 
he returned to St. Omer's, and towards the end of June 
came back to England; where he ſoon became privy to the 
treaty with Wakeman to poiſon, and Honeſt William and 
Pickering to thoot, the king; and that he heard Keins a 
jeſuit preach a ſermon to twelve perſons of quality in diſguiſe; 
wherein he aflerted, That proteſtant and other herctical 

rinces were ipſo facto depoled, becauſe ſuch, and that it 
was as lawful to deſtroy them, as an Oliver Cromwell, or 

any other uſurper, &c." | 

Beſides theſe new diſcoveries, he tells us, that he learnt 
ſeveral other remarkable particulars from them, as, That 
the late wars, and many other miſchiefs were brought about 


by them; but more particularly the dreadful fire in 1666, 


which was principally managed by Strange the provincial ; 
in which their ſociety employed eighty, or eighty ſix men, 
he could not tell which, and ſpent ſeven hundred fire-balls, 
and, over and above all their vaſt expence, they were four- 


teen thouſand pounds gainers by the plunder, amongſt which 


was a box of jewels, conſiſting of a thouſand caracts of di- 


a He took two copies more which were ſworn to, and whereof one was 
left with the juſtice. Echard, 

Coleman, tays Burnet, had a whole day free to make his eſcape, if he 
thought he was in danger. And he had conveved all his papers out of 
the way : only he forgot a drawer under the table, in which the papers re— 
lating to 1674, 75, and part of 56, were left. Had he withdrawn all his 
papers nothing had appeared ; had he left all, it might haye been concluded, 


amonds, He farther learnt, that the fire in Seuchen 


= 1 v is . 
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the year 1676, was brought about by the Ike nic; . 
though in that they were at the exÞcnce of a thouſand ; .. 
they made a ſhift to get two thouſand clear into the 
pockets,” 

This depoſition, as I ſaid, was at laſt communic; 


* 
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the council by the King's permiſſion. Probabiy, the . 
ſo managed that the council took no great notice of th, 
fair, and looked upon the dilcovery as a forgery, x 
that, the lord treaſurer ſeeing he was clear of the bug 
ſince it was imparted to the council, would no longer l;c1;t... 
to Jonge, but when he came, diſmiſſed him, either whe... 
or with injurious language. This made Tonge and Ons 
reſolve to bring the affair before the parliament, Bur ag r 
had cauſe to fear, that the court would find means ta 
preſs this depoſition, or repreſent it as a Writing with. 
name and authority, they applied to fir KEdaundbury Gn 
frey, a juſtice of peace in St. Martin's pariſh, and Ota 
requeſted him to receive his oath, that the paper which b. 
put into his hands, contained matters of treafon and gh. 
high crimes. Godfrey was unwilling to grant their requ-* 
and the rather, becauſe he was not ſuffered to read . 
particulars. But at laſt, Tonge depoſing upon oath, tag 
the ſame had been communicated to the king, (tvs u. 
ſworn, and a certificate given him. This was the «1, 
September. 

Some time after, the king being returned to Weh! 
whether the council had been informed of the retolu: 
Tonge and Oates, or feared to be accuſed of negligence, : 
an alſuir which concerned the King and the public, or {on 
ſome other motive, they reſolved to examine into the bot. 
tom of the matter. For this purpoſe, the 27th of Septem: 
ber, fix weeks after the king had received the firft internus 
tion, 'Tonge was ſent for by the council, but not coming 
till the council was riſen, he was ordered to attend the nov 
day. In this interval, Tonge took another copy of Ones 
depoſition, and, it is pretended, inlerted ſeveral articls 
which were not in the firſt, but theſe new informations 4: 
not ſpecifi-d. However, this was the copy which was a. 
terwards publiſhed under the title of Oates's narrative. Thi 
copy being finiſhed, Tonge and Kirkby carried it to fir E. 
mundbury Godfrey the juſtice, and left it in his hands", 

On the morrow, the council examined Tonge and Kick. 
by, and then ordered Oates to be called in. Alter their 
examination, 'Tonge and Oates had lodgings aſſigucd them 
in Whitehall, by order of the council, with a guard ta 
their ſecurity, and a weekly ſalary for their ſubſiſtence. Ant 
now the privy council for above a week, fat twice a Cay 01 
this affair, and employed Oates, as he was the firft dico. 
vercr of the plot, three days and nights to ſearch after an. 
ſeize the perſons of the conſpirators, and ſecure their papers 
By his means, and upon his depofitions, were arre{lcd, f. 
George Wakeman, the queen's phyſician, Mr. Edgard 
Coleman, the duke of York's ſecretary, Mr. Richard Lang: 


horn, Thomas Whitebread, John Gawen, Anthony Tur 
ner, William Ireland, William Marſhal, William Ruimniey, 
James Corker, Thomas Pickering, and many others. 11: 


eight laſt were Romiſh prieſts or jeſuits. In Coleman's bouls 
were found letters which greatly confirmed Oates's teitimony, 
and will be hereatter remembered Y, 

Though no particulars of the plot had yet been publiſtc, 
the people were informed in general, that the detign c 
was to kill the king, ſubvert the government, and c140% 
the eſtabliſhed religion. The impriſonment of to gte 
number of Roman catholics, ſuggeſted that they wer? 
leaſt ſuſpected of being concerned. This was tutticien? | 
make them believed the ſole authors of the plot. but? 


accident, a few days after, ſo confirmed this b-lict, its 


nothing was able to ſhake it. This was, that fir Icom 


bury Godfrey, who had ſworn Oates to his narrative, 46 


having been miſſing four days, was found dead in a ds 
about a mile out of London *, with his ſword through # 
body, his cane and gloves by him, rings upon his fingers, 
and money in his pocket. The coroners inqueſt dt l 
the body, but mecting with ſome difficulties aUjourned 16 
day following, when, upon the declaration of the furg*0 
they gave up their verdict, “ That he was murdeics », 


that the whole ſecret lay in them, p. 426. 
* Near St. Pancras church, by Viimrote-hill, He was mitling g © 
tober 12, to October 17, on which laſt day he was diſcovered. Rente“ 
his murder, p. 5. | 3 Re os 
7 Name)y, 1cven guineas, four broad pieces two ſmall picces ot ge 
four pounds and half a crown in filver, Idem. p. 5. 
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certain perſons unknown to the jurors, and that his death 
roceeded from ſuffocation and lrangling ; and that his 
word had been thruſt through his body ſome time after 
his death, and when he was quite cold, becauſe not the 
jcaſt ſign of blood was ſcen upon his ſhirt, or his cloths, 
or the place Where he was found.” Though it was po!- 
ſible, this murder might not have been committed by the 
papilts, they were fo readily and publicly acculcd, that it 
was not ſafe to deny it, and that the people drew from it an 
invincible proof of the plot, and the atlurance of che pa- 
iſts being the authors. It was not conceived, what intereſt 
the proteſtants could have to murder this juſtice, but it was 
obvious that the papiſts might do it in revenge tor his ſweat— 
ing Oates to his narrative. The catholics were then in a 
ſituation not to dare to vindicate themſelves. The people 
vt were univerſally incenſed againſt them, and the court would 
a. not openly protect them. It patled therefore for certain, 
tee that the papiſts were Godfrey's murderers. Of this will 
| hereafter appear poſitive evidence, But as, a few years at- 
ter, the face of affairs was changed, the papiſts and friends 
of the court found means to give another turn to this mur- 
der. Firſt, they raiſed ſtrong objections to invalidate the 
depoſitions of the witneſſes. Secondly, they obſerved, that 
the death of fir Edmundbury Godtrey could be of no great 
advantage to them, ſince he only ſwore Oates to his narra- 
tive, and from that time to his death meddled no more. 
all, Thirdly, they infinuzted, that Godfrey had murdered him- 
1 WW Ffclf, out of fear of being hanged for not diſcovering ſooner 
„„ what he knew. Fourthly, and upon this they chiefly in- 
| ſiſted, they pretended that Godfrey had been murdered by 
the protettants, in order to throw the odium of his death upon 
tem. the papiſts. Now as the papiſts had no intereſt to publiſh 
ma- this murder, it is pretended, that his death was conccalcd 
mn till the body was found, and then publiſhed by thoſe who 
committed the deed, in order to charge the catholics with 
it, But though it were truc, that the whole city was filled 
with the rumour of Godfrey's murder the day after he diſap— 
peared, it ſeems to me, that the conſequence drawn from 
thence would not be neceflary. Thus much is certain, 
Godfrey was murdered, and the papiſts were charged with 
the deed, as long as the proteſtant party prevailed ; but 
when the face of affairs was altered, the court party did, and 
f., accuſe the proteſtants of it“. 
their ton ver this be, the king, who was then at Newmar- 
ket, returning to London to hold the parliament, publiſhed 


a i a proclamation, with the promiſe of five hundred pounds 

An reward to the diſcoverer of the murderers of fir Edmund- 
1ay 03 bury Godfrey. But as this proclamation had but little et- 
dilco ect, becauſe it was ſuggeſted that the diſcoverers would be 


cr av nn danger of an aſſaſſination; the king publiſhed a ſecond, 
with an aſſurance of his protection to thole who ſhould make 


d, | the diſcovery b. 

ward Mean time, the king was extremely perplexed. He had 
Lang at firſt endeavoured to ſtiſle the noiſe of this conſpiracy, by 
Toi: concealing it from his very counci! ; but was forced at laſt 

umley, to conſent it ſhould be communicated to them + and the 


The precautions taken by Tonge and Oates, in putting the de- 


s HOU polition into the hands of a jultice, had obliged the coun- 
imony, cil to take precautions allo tor their own ſakes, in cauſing 
many perſons to be arreſted. The murder of fir Edmund- 
liſhec, bury Godfrey happening upon this, and the whole kingdom 
1 being alarmed at it, there was no potfibility of ſtifling the 
napge dolle of the plot, which had now reached the moſt diſtant 


parts, The king therefore reſolved to take the only courſe 
It, which was to prevent, if pollible, this affair from com- 
ng before the parliament. He was not ignorant of the dit- 
action of the commons. The tranſactions of the laſt 
lummer ſhewed, that he was ſuſpected of deſigns prejudicial 
o church and ftate, and” all his proceedings had given but 
90 juſt cauſe for this ſuſpicion. He therefore feared very 
lily, that the parliament would examine into the bottom 
vt the plot; and, under a pretence of taking care of his 
Per10n, diſcover many things which were yet to be concealed. 
or, as I have remarked, che plot contained three articles, 
"mely, the three deſigns, of killing the King; ſubverting 
dae government; and changing the eſtabliſhed religion. In 
al appearance, the king believed not the firſt, but could 


Ris remarkable, that a large laced band, which he had on when he 

Mt Nom home, was off when his body was found. Idem. p. 6. 1 

= Dr, Lloyd and Dr. Burnet went to view the body; and, beſides the cir- 

® nnances abovementioned, oblerved, that his ſhoes were clean. 4\ mark 

1 80 his neck un inch broad. Hts breaſt all over bruiſed, and his neck 

wich There were many drops of white wax lights on ie 22 
Nen © never uſed himſelf. Aud fince only perſons of quality or priets 
Wb, = lights, this made all people conclude in whoſe hands he mult have 
u, p. 240, 
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not be ignorant of the two laſt. Nay, his who!e conduct 
had made this ſo clear, that all the kingdom was in a man- 
ner convinced of it. To avoid therefore ſo datigerous a 
diſcuſnon; he refolvcd to take from the parliament the ex- 
amination of the plot. For that purpoſe, he expreſsly com— 
manded the carl of Danby, his prime minider, not to ac- 
quaint the two houſes with what had pailed through his 
hands, and rclulved fo to order it, that every thing con— 
cerning the plot ſhould be left to the law, in the belief that 
it would be much caſier for him to manage the judges than 
the parliament, 

The 21ſt of October, the king opened the 18th {lion of 
this partament with the following ſpeech : 


My lords and gentlemen, 

have thought the time very long fince we parted laſt, 
and would not have deferred your meeting by fo many pro- 
rogations, if I could well have met you ſooner. The part 
which I had this ſummer in the preſervation of our neigh- 
bours, and the well ſecuring what was left of Flanders, is 
ſutaciently Known, and acknowledged by all that are abroad. 
And though tor this cauſe I have been obliged to keep up 
my troops, without which our neighbours had abſolutely 
deſpaired; yet both the honour and the intereſt of the nation 
have been ſo far improved by it, that I am confident no man 
here would repinc at it, or think the money raiſed for their 
diſbanding, to have been ill employed in their continuance ; 
and I do atture you, 1 am fo much more out of purſe for that 
ſervice, that I expect you ſhould ſupply ir. How far it mav 
be neceſſary, conſidering the preſent ſtate of Chriſtendom, to 
reduce the land and ſca forces, or to what degree, is worthy 
of all our ſerious conſiderations, : 


8 * * 


| now intend to acquaint you (as I ſhall always do with 
any thing that concerns me) that I have been informed ot a 
deſign againſt my perſon by the jeſuits, of which I fhall for- 
bear any opinion, leſt I may ſeem to ſay too much or 109 
little: but 1 will leave the matter to the law, and in the mean 
time will take as much care as I can, to prevent all manner 
of practices by that fort of men, and of others too, who have 
been tampering in a high degree by foreigners, and contriv— 
ing how to introduce popery amongſt us. I ſhall conclude 
with recommending to you my other concerns. I have been 
under great diſappointments by the defect of the poll vill. 
My revenue is under great anticipations, and at belt was ne— 
ver equal to the conſtant and neceflary ex hence of the go— 
vernment, whereot I intend to have the whole ſtare laid 
before you, and require you to look into it, and con— 
fider of it, with that duty and affection which I am ſure I 
ſhall ever find from you, The reſt I leave to the lord chan- 
cellor.“ | 

The king had hoped by his precautions to prevent the 
parliament from taking cognizance of the plot. But the 
carl of Danby broke all his mcaſures, by communicating 
the very firſt day, Oates's narrative to the commons. Ic 
was believed, he was either afraid of being called to an ac- 
count, if be concealed from the parliament an affair of tuch 
importance, which had paſſed through his hands, or was 
willing to ingratiate himſelf with that houſe, in which he had 
many powertul enemies. The king was highly provoked 
with a procedure ſo contrary to his orders and deſigns, and 
gave him a levere reprimand ; but the thing was without 
remedy. | 

The commons having communicated theſe informations 
to the lords, laboured incctlantly upon the affair of the plot. 
For ſome days they fat from morning till late at night, 
and took extreme care to keep the minutes and votes of 
the houſe from being divulged. The lords were no les di— 
ligent; ſo that in twa or three days, both houtes preſented 
three addreſſes to the King. The firſt was to pray him to 
appoint a fall. The ſecond to require the removal of all po- 
piſh recuſants out of London. 'The thiid to pray the king's 
order to the lord chamberlain, that no unknown perlon 
might have acceſs ro his majeſty. VE! 

It muſt be obſerved, theſe three addreſſes were all founded 
upon the diſcovery of the plot, and that both houlrs did 
not confine it to the ſingle deſign of Killing the king, but 
expreſsly added the two others, of ſubverting the goverr.- 


d Sir Edmundbury's corps being embalmed, was kept till October 31, 
when it was carried, in a vety ſolcum manner, from Bridewell hofpital, or 
which he was one of the governors, to the church of Sr, Martin's in the 
fields, where he was buried, The pail was ſupported by eight knights, 
all juitices ot the Peace. All the aldermen ot the city attended the tuncral. 
Seventy two London minitters marched u 41d 1wo before the body, And 
great multitudes followed atter, in the tame order, An excellent jermon, 
juitable to the occaſion, was preached, on 2 Sum, c. iii. v. 34. by dr. Wil 
liam Lloyd, vicar of St. Martin's. Kennet. p. 382. Relat. 8 
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ment, and changing the eſtabliſhed religion. This is a 
remark which is to ſerve for the whole proceſs of the af- 
fair. For never did the two houſes ſeparate theſe three ar- 
ticles, a clear evidence that they believed the plot was not 
confined to the deſign of killing the king, as ſome would in- 
ſinuate. 

The ſame day that the third addrefs was preſented, 
namely the 24th of October, three days after the opening of 
the ſeſſion, Oates was examined in the houſe of commons 
fix or feven hours. After his examination, he was ſeveral 
times interrogated, according to cuſtom, ** Whether he 
knew any thing more of the plot, or any otter perſons con- 
cerned in it, than what he had already mentioned ;” to which 
he ſolemnly anſwered, © He did not.” And yer, he after- 
wards added ſeveral things to this depofition. As this is one of 
the objeCtions againſt Oates's evidence, it will not be im- 
proper to inform the reader of what has been ſaid pro and 
con. 

Firſt, it is ſaid, that Oates having been examined upon 
oath by the houſe of commons, and having affirmed, he 
knew no more of the plot, could not afterwards add new 
depoſitions againſt other perſons, without perjury. To im- 
prove this objection, it is ſaid, he was ſolemnly interrogated, 
whether he knew any thing more ; and that he anſwered 
as ſolemnly, he did not. But this word ſolemnly is only uſed 
to aggravate the imputation of perjury. For it is eaſy to 
perceive, that a witneſs, at his firſt hearing, is not aſked 
whether he knows any thing more, with greater ſolemnity 
than the other queſtions, upon which he has depoſed. It is 
beſides replied to this objection, that the oath taken by Oates 
before he was interrogated, properly reached only to the facts 
which he was to depoſe, and not to the queſtion after his de- 
poſition, whether he knew any thing more of the plot? So 
the charge of perjury vaniſhes, unleſs it be proved, that he 
was again ſworn upon the laſt queſtion. 

It is anſwered in the ſecond place, that this objection be- 
ing made to Oates on another occaſion, he ſaid, that having 
been three days and three nights without fleep when he was 
examined by the commons, and the examination laſting above 
fix hours, it was not ſtrange, that at the firſt hearing he ſhould 
not recolle& all he knew. I leave to the reader to conſider 
the objection and anſwer. 

cannot forbear obſerving here a fallacy put upon his 
readers by a celebrated hiſtorian, in ſaying, “ That he be- 
gan ſo much to abound with new diſcoveries, that ſome 
vegan to ſuſpect his veracity. Therefore, adds the hiſtorian, 
to put an end to all ſuch doubtings, on the 31ſt of October, 
the commons reſolved, nemine contradicente, That upon 
the evidence that has already appeared to this houſe, this 
douſc is of opinion, that there is, and hath been a damnable 
and helliſh plot contrived and carried on by popiſh recuſants, 
for aſſaſſinating and murdering the king, tor ſubverting the 
government, and rooting out and deftroying the proteſtant 
religion.“ 

Beſides, that this author, in aſcribing for ſole motive to 
the commons the detire of putting an end to all deubtings 
of Oates's veracity, boldly accuſes them of not acting up- 
rightly, it may be demonſtratively proved, that this could 
not be their motive, fince the witneſs added nothing to his 
tirit depoſition in the fix days between his examination and 
the vote of the commons. I was willing to make this re- 
mack, to ſhew, with what caution the hiſtorians who have 
vit ot the affairs of that time, muſt be read. 

nc vote having paſled in the houſe of commons, ne- 
mine contradicente, they ordered,“ That this vote be com- 
numnicated to the lords at a conference, and that the lords be 
deſired to join with this houſe, in providing remedies for the 
preſervation of his majeſty's perſon and government, and the 
proteſtant religion.“ Two days after in a conference between 
rhe two houſes, upon the ſubject of the laſt vote of the com- 
mops, this report was made, “* The lords have confidered 
ine vote of the houſe of commons communicated to them at 
the conference, and have moſt readily and unanimoufly con- 
curred with them in it, nemine contradicente ; and their lord- 
thips are very glad to ſee that zeal which the commons have 
ſhewed upon this occaſion, and do fully concur with them, 
that the moſt ſpeedy and ſerious confiderations of both houſes 
are neceflary for prevention of the imminent dangers. In 
order whereunto their lordſhips have refolved to fit de die in 
diem, forenoon and afternoon, and defire that the houſe o 

commons will do the ſame.” | | 

It this proves not the plot to be real, it proves at leaſt, 
that both houſes believed it ſo, ſince there was not the 
leaſt diviſion upon this article. To deny therefore that the 
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plot was real, it muſt be ſaid, either that all the mente 
of both houſes were groſsly miſtaken, or that they acteg g 


a ſpirit of prejudice and party, to trouble the court. Bur 


why ſhould it be thought to trouble the court, if the king 
was not ſuſpected to have been the principal author of the 
plot, though doubtleſs, he was not concerned in the fir 
article relating to the attempt upon his life, which, as I have 
faid, was only an appendix of the plot, or at leaſt was con- 
fidered as ſuch. 

The ſame day that the commons examined Oates, they 
fent for the lord chief juſtice Scroggs, who took his exami- 
nation upon oath, and in the houle ſealed twenty-ſix war- 
rants for apprehending ſo many perſons whom he had ſworn 
againſt, among whom were the lords Powis, Stafford, Arundel 
of Wardour, Petre, Bellaſis, and fir Henry Tichbourn 
baronet, all papiſts, who were fent to the Tower, and the 
reſt to ſeveral priſons. 

The king was ſo perſuaded of his being ſuſpected, that 
he thought himſelf obliged to ſcem equally convinced with 
the parliament of the danger. To remove therefore this 
ſuſpicion, he publiſhed a proclamation in theſe words : 
The lords and commons having taken into their ſerious 
conſideration, the bloody and traiterous defigns of popiſh 
recuſants, againft his majeſty's ſacred perſon and government, 
and the proteſtant religion; therefore he commanded then 
all, except ſettled houſe keepers that would take the oaths of 
allegiance and ſupremacy, to depart the cities of London 
and Weſtminſter, and all places within ten miles diſtant from 
the ſame.” | 

The papiſts accordingly departed out of London; though 
for ſo ſhort a ſpace, that in leſs than a fortnight they rc. 
turned again, whether they had leave from their leaders to 
take the oaths, or knew ſuch proclamations were never {trict|; 
executed. : 

Beſides this, the king knowing, that among his foot and 
horſe guards, there were many papiſts and new converts to 
the Romiſh religion, declared in council, and publiſhed an 
order, with a promiſe of twenty pounds ſterling, to whoever 
ſhould make diſcovery of any officer or ſoldier in his horſe 
or foot guards, who having taken the oaths of allegiance and 
ſupremacy, and the late teſt, had ſince been perverted to the 
Romiſh religion. | 

The commons not ſatisfied with theſe ſlight precautions, 
prepared a bill to prevent the danger from ſo many papiſts 
fitting in parliament, and particularly in the houſe of lords. 

But this was only a preparative for the more caſy pre- 
vention of the danger with which religion was threatened, 
from the hopes conceived by the papiſts of ſecing the duke 
of York on the throne after his brother, who neither had, 
nor expected to have, any legitimate iſſue. This davge: 
cauſed ſeveral members of the commons, to form the pro- 
ject of a bill for excluding the duke of York from the ſuc- 
ceſhon ta the crown: but this was done by degrees. On the 
4th of November, a debate was ſuffered to ariſe in the houlc, 
for an addreſs to his majeſty, that he would be pfcaſed to 
remove the duke of York from his perſon and counfels. Bur 
this debate was adjourned to the 8th, and afterwards to the 
12th of the month. | 

The king perceiving the intent of the commons, came to 
the parliament the gth of November, and tending for the 
commons, made this ſpeech to both houſes. 


My lords and gentlemen, 

N am fo very ſenſible of the great and extraordinary care 
you have already taken, and ſtill continve to ſhew, ior the 
ſafety and preſervation of my perſon in theſe times of danger, 
that I could not ſatisfy myſelf without coming hither on pur- 
poſe to give you all my moſt hearty thanks tor it. Nor do i 
think it enough to give you my thanks only, but I hold nm: 
ſelf obliged to let you ſee withal, that I do as much five! 
your preſervation too, as I can poſſibly; and that Lam as 
ready to join with you, in all the ways and means chat ma; 
eſtabliſh a firm ſecurity of the proteſtant religion, 85 t 
own hearts can wiſh : and this not only during mg time, 60 
which I am ſure you have no fear) but in future ages, Weh 
to the end of the world. And therefore J am come to allure 
you that whatever reaſonable bills you ſhall preient to be 
paſſed into laws, to make you ſafe in the reign 0! any ſuc- 
ceſſor, (ſo as they tend not to impeach the right of fc 
nor the deſcent of the crown in the true line, and 10 25 68 
reſtrain not my power, nor the juſt rights of any prog 
ſucceſſor) ſhall find from me a ready concurrence. 
defire you withal, to think of ſome more effectual means 50 
the conviction of popiſh recuſants, 
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counſels as faſt as you can, that the world may ſee our 
unanimity, and that I may bave the opportunity ot ſhewing 
vou, how ready I am to do any thing that may give comtort 
ind ſatisfaction to ſuch dutiful and loval fubjects.“ 

During theſe tranſactions, one William Bedioe who took 
von him the title of captain Bedloe, becauſe he had lervecl 
in the Low Countries ©, going from London to Briſtol, writ 
to ſecretary Coventry trom Newbury, that he had many 
ſecrets to diſcover, and theretore defired that he might be 
arreſted on his arrival at Briſtol, and ſent to London, It 
| do not inſert every thing ſaid againſt Bedlve by certain 
biſlorians, it is their fault, becauſe they have given no 
authority for what they advanced, nor do I think myſelf 
obliged to copy implicitly trom authors who writ forty years 
after the events, and have not thought proper to alledge 
the leaſt proof of what they aflert. I ſhall however brielly 
av, that they ſpeak of Bedloe as of the greateſt villain that 
ever lived. 

Bedloe was apprehended at Briſtol, according to his de- 
fire, and brought to London the 6th of November, when 
the parliament was very buſy upon the aflair ol the plot. 
A guard was immediately aſſigned him for his ſecurity, 
and a penſion for his ſubſiſtence, with a lodging at White— 
hall. The king was preſent at his examination before the 
two ſecretaries of ſtate, He declared he had been bred a 
proteſtant of the church ol England, but within two years 
perſuaded to turn catholic by rhe jefuits. He faid, he 
knew that fir Ldmundbury Godfrey was murdered in So— 
merſet-houſe, but it is pretended, he ſolemnly declared 
upon oath, his ignorance of the plot then in queſtion. But 
as J ſaid, facts ſupported by no authority deſerve little cre- 
dit 4. It is added, that the very next day, being exa- 
mined by the houſe of lords, he thought fit upon new en- 
couragement, to be more open, and launch out into the 
depths of the plot, with a new and ſupplemental evidence. 
It is eaſy to perceive the tendency of ſuch inſinuations de— 
ſtitute of authority. | 

However this be, Bedloe declared to the lords, that Walſh 
and le Phaire, two jeſuits concerned in the murder of 
Godfrey, informed him, * That the lord Bellaſis had a 
commiſhon to command forces in the north, the earl of 
Powis in South Wales, and the lord Arundel of Wat— 
dour had a commiſſion from the pope to grant commil- 
ons to whom he pleated : that Coleman had been a 
great agitator in the delign againſt the king.” He was 
aſked, it he knew Oates, and he poſitively denied ir, but 
pretended afterwards, he knew him by the name of Am- 
broſe, 

The next day, the two houſes obtained from the king 
a proclamation againſt Walſh, le Phaire, Conyers, Sim- 
monds, Pritchard, and Caſtaway, but none of them could 
be found. | 

The 12th of November, Bedloe was examined a ſecond 
time in the houte of lords. The ſubſlance of what he taid 
was, „That the monks of Doway firſt told him the defign ; 
and, after four ſacraments ot fecrecy, they ſent him to Har- 
court, a jeſuit in Duke-ttreer, London, who provided for 
bim, and fent him to Paris, &c. That le Phaire, Walfh, 
?ritchard, and Lewis, told him what lords were to govern, 
wat men were to be raiſed ; particularly forty thouſand to 
be ready in London: what ſuccours were to be expected, 
namely, ten thouſand from Flanders, twenty or thirty 
ouſand religious men and pilgrims from St. Jago in 
Spain; that Hull was to be ſurpriſed; and that, juſt in the 
critical time that the plot was diſcovered ; that le Phaire 
gave him a ſacrament of ſecrecy; and they told him, who 
and who were to be killed, and the men that were to do the 
work, Le Phaire ſald further, that Conyers was my lord 
Bellafis's confeſſor, and communicated his orders; and that 
they were reſolved, if any plotters were taken, to diſpatch 
them before they could be brought to tryal, or to burn the 
priſon. That le Phaire, Pritchard, Lewis, Keins, and 
\Wilſh, and others, had often told him, that there was not 
* Roman catholic in England of any quality or credit, but 
was acquainted with this deſign of the papiſts, and had re- 
(ved the ſacrament from their father confeflors, to be 
KTret and affiſtant in the carrying of it on: that the part 
algned him, was to bring and carry. orders and councils, 
ad all other intelligences from one army to another upon 


8 He had formerly been a ſervant to the lord Bellatis, afterwards an enfign 
n Flanders, About Michacimits :b74, he was ſent for over by Harcoutt, 
"*conimended by the Englith abvts at Dankirk, and fo by degrees became 
mauned with the jeſuits, and was at lait generally employed as an agent 
them, and fent trequently with letters into foreign parts. Hiſt, of the 
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all occafions, he knowing every part and road of England 
and Wales.“ 

| Sa 12 8 1 1 . « 

After this Gepotition, the lords having, conjured Bedloe to 
ſpeak nothing but the truin, he did in the preſence of God, 
as he ſhould auler it, at the day of judgment, ature all 
to be truce he had depoſed. 

Beds depoſition, which was communicated to the 


ww 


commons, was very apt to fill the parlament and people 


with fears, Accordingly the effect of it was ſuch, that the 
king, to avoid being ſuſpected of having any hand in the 
plor, publiſhed a proclamation the 12th of November, 
** Whereby all Romiſh recuſants, and ſuch reputed, were 
enjoined under the penalty of the lass, to repair to their 
on houſes, and not to remove more than five miles from 
thence without licence.” But the commons did not think 
this proclamation ſufficient. to free them from their fears. 
The tame day they preſented au addreſs to the king, praying, 
© That a ſpecial commiſſion may be iflued forth, for tend- 
cring the oaths of allegiance and ſupremacy to all the ſer— 
vants of his majclly, and his royal highneſs, and to all other 
perions, (excepting her majelty's Portugal tervants) refiding 
within the palaces of Whitchall, St. James's, and Somertet - 
houſe, and all other his majeſty's houſes; and that there 
may be likewiſe ſpecial commitlions iffucd forth, for te: 

dering the ſaid oaths to all perſons reliding within the two 
ſerjeants-inns, all the inns ot court, and inns of Chancery.” 
The king returned an anſwer in writing, that he granted 
their tequeſt, with exception of the menial ſervants of the 
queen and ducheſs, who were fo very inconſiderable in their 
number, and within the articles of marriage. He added, 
That he could not but take notice, that in a late addrets 
from the houfe of peers, the menial ſervants of the queen 
and duchets were excepted, and that he hoped the commons 
would proceed with the fame moderation as to that parti- 
cular.” This anſwer was not ſatisfactory, and therefore 
they inſiſted in a ſecond addreſs, ** That the perſoas ex- 
cepted in his majeſty's metlage, might be compr. hended 
in the ſame commiſſion, tor which they gave ſome reaſons.” 
But before the king had anlwered this addreſs, there 
happened an accident which put the commons much out 
of temper. 

The 18th of November they were informed, that ſeveral 
commiſſions had been granted to popith recutants, and 
warrants allo, that they ſhould be muſtered, notwithſtanding 
they had not taken the oaths, and ſubſcribed the declaration 
according to the act of parliament, and that they were coun— 
terſigned by fir Joſeph Williamſon, ſecretary of ſtate. Upon 
this information, Williamſon, as a member of their houfe, 
was immediately ſent to the Tower. This much offended 
the king, who the next day ſent for the commons to attend 
him in the Banqueting-houſe in Whitchall, where in a ſpeech 
he told them plainly, ** That though they had committed 
his ſervant, without acquainting him; yet he intended to 
deal more treciy with them, and acquaint them with his in- 
tention to releaſe his ſecretary ;”” which accordingly he did 
that very day. Upon this the commons preſented an addrets 
to the king, with the reaſons of their proccedings in the 
commitment of his ſecretary, They ſaid, 1. That divers 
commiſſions were granted to popiſh officers, and counterſigned 
by the faid fir Joſeph Williamſon, and delivered our in Qc- 
tober laſt, ſince the meeting of this houſe, and the diſcovery 
of the preſent popiſh conſpiracy. 

* 2, Divers warrants have allo been produced before us 
of diſpenſations, contrary to law, for popiſh officers to con- 
tinue their commands, and to be patl:d in muſter, notwith- 
ſtanding they have nut taken the oaths of allegiance and 
ſupremacy, and received the blefled ſacrament ot the Lord's 
ſupper, according to th: late act of parliament in that behalf: 
all which faid warrants were likewiſe counterſigned by the 
ſaid Williamſon ; which being complained of to us, and 
confeſſed by the ſaid fir Joſeph Williamſon, we your ma— 
jeſty's moſt dutiful ſubjects, having the immediate confide- 
ration before us, of the imminent danger of your majeſty's 
perſon, the ſafety whereof is above all things moſt dear to 
us, and likewiſe the dangers from popith plots fo nearly 
threatening the peace and ſafety of your majeſty's govern— 
ment, and the proteſtant religion; we humbly are of opinion, 
we could not diſcharge our duty to your majeſty, and the 
whole kingdom, without committing the ſaid fir Joſeph 
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gone by many falſe names, by which he had cheated many perſons. He had 
gone over many parts of France, and Spain, as a man ot quality, And he 
had made a {lift to live on his wits, or rather by his cheats, p. 432. 

4 Buraet ys, he declared, he had only heard that forty thoutand mea 
were to conic over from Spain, who were to meet gt St. Jago's as pilgtinis. 
But knew nothing of any fleet to bring them over, p. 452. 

11 B Kennst 
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Williamſon ; and therefore moſt humbly deſire, that he may 
be diſcharged by your majeſty. And we do further moſt 
humbly defire your majeſty, to recall all commiſſions granted 
to all papiſts within the kingdoms of England and Ireland, 
or any other of your majeſty's dominions and territories.” 

To this the king anſwered, ** That he had releaſed Mr. 
ſecretary Williamſon before their addreſs came, and promiſed 
to recall all his commiſſions whatlocver given to papiſts, or 
reputed papiſts.“ 

Had not the king had ſome ſecret deſign, it muſt be 
owned, he ill timed theſe commiſſions while the popith 
plot made ſo much noiſe, and the parhiament was employed 
in examining into it. But this is a myſtery which is not 
yet cleared. However the affair was carried no farther. 

About this time, the bill to diſable papiſts to fit in par- 
liament, paſled the commons, and afterwards the lords, 
though with more difficulty“. The king likewiſe publithed 
a proclamation, offering a reward to any one who thould dil- 
cover or apprehend a Romiſh prieſt or jeſuit. 

Mean while, the king finding the commons delayed to 
grant him money, came to the parliament, and after a re- 
petition of ſome things delivered in his firſt ſpeech, he 
deſired them, either to grant him money to continue his 
forces in Flanders, or to diſband them. Whereupon the 
commons, who ſa with uneaſineſs, ſo formidable an army 
on foot in ſuch a juncture, reſolved, nemine contradicente, 
« That all the forces raiſed fince the 29th of September 
1677, ſhould be diſbanded : To which purpoſe they pre- 
ſented an addreſs to his majeſty. 

At the ſame time, the commons had before them a bill, 
„ For raiſing a third part of the militia to be in conſtant 
arms for à time,” which with amendments was fent up to the 
lords, and paſſed their houſe. 

The zoth of November the king gave the royal aſſent to 
the bill,“ For diſabling papiſts from fitting in either houſe 
of parliament,” and fhewed himſelf very willing to recall 
his forces from Flanders, But the militia bill he abſolutely 
rejected, alledging, “ That it was to put the militia out of 
his power, which thing he would not do, no not for one 
hour; but if the commons would aſliſt him with money for 
that purpoſe, he would take care to raiſe ſuch a part of the 
militia as ſhould ſecure the peace of the government and his 
own perſon.” But the parlament thought not fit to accept 
his offer. 

Since the king had ſcen the unanimity of the two houſes 
concerning the reality of the plot, he had thought proper to 
teign a no leſs fear of the danger the church and ſtate were 
in. And this is what father Orleans can hardly forgive him, 
ſaying bis diſſimulation was made uſe of to the committing of 
much injuſtice. But the king found himſelf in no condition 
to oppoſe the torrent, which ran fo violently againſt the 
papiſts. His whole policy was confined to his endeavours to 
remove the ſuſpicion of his being concerned in the plor, 
which he ſaw.both houſes were too apt to believe. So, with- 
out unſcaſonably affecting an indiſcreet zcal for a religion 
which he publicly diſowned, he calmly left the papiſts ex— 
poſed to the reſentnient of the parliament, for fear of his own 
ruin by an oppoſite conduct. For this reaſon it was that he 
ſuffered the conſpirators to be brought to their trials f. 

Edward Coleman, ſecretary to the duke of York was 
firſt tried, the 27th of November, at the King's-Bench 
bar, before the lord chief juſtice Scroggs. The witneſſes 
produced againſt him were Oates and Bedloe, The ficit 
depoſed, | 

* 1, That in November 1677, being brought acquainted 
with the priſoner by father John Keins, then the deponent's 
confeflor, who lodged at Mr. Coleman's houſe, he carried 
ſome letters from him to St. Omer's, which he ſaw opened 
when he came there. In them were treaſonable expreſſions 
againſt the king, calling him tyrant, &c, And a letter in 
Latin encloſed to father la Chaiſe, to whom Oates carried it 
from St. Omer's to Paris; in which there were thanks re- 
turned for the ten thouſand pounds by him remitted to 


* Kennet fays, the commons were ſo zealous for this bill, that they vated 
it to be a bill, “ upon which the ſafety of the king and kingdom, and the 
proteſtant religion, did entirely depend.“ And when it was like to flick in 
the houſe of lords, the commons defired them, by a meflage, to procced 
ipcedily on it; ele, they would think themielves unable to prepare any 
eftettual remedies, to prevent the evils that hung over them, p. 357. Echard, 
on the other hand, ſays, the bill paſſed the bouſe of lords with ſome little 
amendments, and a particular elauſe in favour of the duke of York. But the 
greateſt ſtruggle about it was chiefly in the houſe of commons when it was ſent 
back, though it was paſſed there alſo with the ſaid alterations, In the debate, 
fir Jonathan Trelawny and Mr. Ath being violently heated, and opprobri- 
ous words paſſing between them, fir Jonathan gave Aſh a box on the ear, 
which being returned dy Ath with a flap on the face, they both began to 
draw. Whercupon fir Jonathan was fent to the Tower, and Aſh publicly 
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England, for the propagation of the catholic religion, 4 
promiſing it ſhould be employed for no other purpoſe, bu 
that for which it was ſent, namely, to cut oft the king of 
England, as appeared by the letter of la Chaile, to which 2! 
this was an anſwer, and which Oates {aw and read. | 

* 2, That Coleman was concerned in the defign of Ki. 
ling the king; for when, at the jeſuits great conſult, on th, 
24th of April, which afterwards divided into ſeveral clubs. 
it was reſolved that Pickering and Grove ſhould take off hi, 
majeſty by ſhooting, or other means; this reſolve was com. 
munieated to Coleman, in Oates's hearing at Wild-hou(: 
who did approve thereof, and ſaid, it is well contrived. 

„ 3. That in Auguſt 1678, Coleman was preſent at: 
conſult with the jeſuits and Benedictine monks at the Savoy, 
for raiſing a rebellion in Ireland, for which forty thouſand 
black bills as arms were provided; and was very forward tg 
have Dr. Fogarthy ſent over to poiſon the duke of Ormond : 
and at another time, being in Fenwick's chamber, in Drury. 
lane, Coleman ſaid to him in Oates's hearing, That he had 
found a way to tranſmit two hundred thouſand pounds to carry 
on the rebellion in Ireland. : 

% 4. That in the month of Auguſt, Coleman knew 9: 
the four Iriſh ruffians ſent to kill the king at Windſor ; and 
in Oates's hearing, aſked father Harcourt at Wild-houſc, 
what care was taken for thoſe gentlemen that went laſt night: 
to Windſor ? Who replied, that eighty pounds was ordered 
them, which he ſaw there on the table, moſt of it in guincas; 
and that Coleman was ſo zealous that he gave a guinea to 
the meſlenger who was to carry the money, to expedite the 
buſineſs. 

* 5. That in July 1678, Coleman was privy to the in- 
ſtructions brought by Aſhley, rector of St. Omer's, from 
father Whitebread, to impower the conſultors to propoſe ten 
thouſand pounds to fir George Wakeman to poiſon the king, 
provided Pickering and Grove failed to do the work: tha: 
Coleman had read and copied thoſe inſtructions, and tran. 
mitted them to ſeveral others ef the conſpirators, who were 
gathering contributions about the kingdom, who would be 
more encouraged to give largely, both becauſe they were 
aſſured the buſineſs would ſoon be diſpatched, and that they 
might ſee they had aſſiſtance from beyond ſeas; and that 
Coleman was ſo far from diſappointing this treaſon, that he 
ſaid, it was too little, and thought it neceſſary to give five 
thouſand pounds more, to make the buſineſs ſure. 

6. That in April 1678, Oates ſaw Coleman's patent or 
commiſkon to be ſecretary of ſtate, from Paulus de Qlivs, 
general of the ſociety of jeſuits, by virtue of a brief from 
the pope, and he knew the hand perfectly well; and in 
Fenwick's chamber he ſaw Coleman open it, and heard him 
ſay, It was a good exchange.. Laſt of all Oates being aſked 
how many came over in April to the grand conſult, and how 
many prieſts and jeſuits had been in England at one time? he 
ſaid, he could not exactly remember their numbers, but i 
his knowledge, there had been in England at the ſame time, 
a hundred and fixty ſecular prieſts, eighty jeſuits, and by 
name in the catalogue above three hundred. 


Bedloe depoſed, 

661. That he knew not of any commiſſion to Mr. Coleman; 
but that fir Henry Tichbourn had told him, that he brough! 
a commiſſion for him to be principal ſecretary of ſtate, when he 
brought over the reſt of the commiſſions for the lords anc 
others, from the principal jeſuits at Rome, by order ot tht 
Popes | | 

% 2. That in April 1675, he carried over a large packet 0' 
letters from Coleman to tather la Chaiſe, about carrying 0! 
the plot, and brought back an anſwer : and on May the 2400 
or 25th, 1677, he received another packet of Coleman's, !0 
carry to Paris to the Engliſh monks ; and that he had tte. 
ceived money to carry on the deſign to ſubvert the gover! 
ment of England, to free England from damnation and 8, 
norance, and to free all catholics from the hard -tyranny 4d 
oppreſhon of heretics, 


reprimanded by the ſpeaker, tom. III. p. 480. This bill conſiſted of 3 ben 
againſt popery, in which tranſubſtantiation was not only renounced, 25 
the worthip of the virgin Mary and the ſaints, as practiſed in the cow © 
Rome, was declared to be idolatrous. Gunning, biſhop of Ely, maine” 
the church of Rome was not idolatrous. He was anſwered by Barlow, biſhop 
of Lincoln, However, Gunning took the teſt, The duke ſpoke on the claul 
for excepting himſelf, with tears in his eyes, proteſting, that whatever ““ 
religion might be, it ſhould only be a private thing between God a 
own ſoul, and no cftect of it ſhould ever appear in the government. =” 
net, p. 433 ns 
On November 21. William Stayley, goldſmith, was tried for teu 
able words agaiuſt the king, and executed November 20. State 1 
tom II. p. 652. | 
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« 3. That upon Bedloe's return with anſwers to the laſt 
Jetters, which were delivered to Coleman by Harcourr, 
he heard* the priſoner, at his houſe behind Weſtminſter 
Abbey, at the foot of the ſtair-caſe, ſay, if he had a hun- 
dred lives, and a fea of blood to carry on the cauſe, he would 
ſpend it all to cſtabliſh the church of Rome in England ; 
and if there were an hundred heretical kings to be depoled, 
he would fee them all deſtroyed. Upon this faying, Mr. 
Coleman aſked him this queſtion, Did I ever fee you in my 
life? Yes, ſaid the other, in the ftone gallery in So- 
merſet-houſe, when you came from a conſult, where were 

reat perſons, which I am not to name here ; that 
would make the bottom of your plot tremble : you law 
me then.” 

The third evidence againſt Coleman was his own letters, 
found in his lodgings when he was arreſted, But it muſt 
be obſerved that only thoſe of the years 1674, and 1675, 
were found in a drawer under the tables. The general 
opinion was, that he had received notice of his being ac- 
cuſed by Oates in the council, and ſo had time to burn or 
convey away thoſe of the two laſt years, with the book in 
which they were entered. However this be, the following 
extracts are taken from ſome of his letters writ with his own 
hand, and allowed to be authentic. 


Extract of a letter from Mr. Coleman to father la Chaiſe, 
the 29th of June, 1674. 


“Jam commanded to tell you, that bis royal highneſs, 
my maſter, is very ſenſible of the triendſhip of his moſt 
chriſtian majeſty, which he will endeavour to cultivate very 
carefully, and to give him all poſſible affurances of it, to 
take away all jealouſies that his enemies would raife to the 
contrary. That his royal highnels has done nothing in any 
manner whatſoever, vor in any place, againſt the intereſt of 
his moſt chriſtian majeſty, but hath rendered him all the 
good oftices he hath been capable of. That as for recalling 
the parliament, and touching my lord Arlington, his high- 
nels is altogether of opinion of his majeſty, that neither one 
or other is uſeful, but quite contrary, very dangerous as 
well tor England as France; and that his moſt chriſtian ma— 
jeſty is in great danger of loſing the neutrality of England, 
at the next ſeſſion, (if the parliament meet) as he loſt its 
alliance by the peace of Holland at laſt; becauſe the lower 
houſe and their friends (as the furious proteſtants, and the 
malecontents in the houle of lords) have a defign to leſſen 
his royal highneſs, and rcot out the catholic religion; and 
they think they cannot make uſe of any other fitter means 
to attain their ends, than to raiſe the Dutch, and to perplex 
his molt chriſtian majeſty, as much as lies in their power. 
That his highneſs doubts not, but it is abſolutely neceſſary 
for the intereſt of his moſt chriſtian majeſty, and his royal 
highneſs, to uſe all endeavours to hinder the meeting of the 
parliament, by perſuading his Britannic majeſty, that his 
greatneſs, his honour, and his quiet, are no leſs concerued 
therein than theirs : ſo that if his moſt chriſtian majeſty 
would write freely his thoughts thereupon to his Britannic 
majeſty, to forewarn him of the danger be apprehends from 
thence, and would withal think fit ro make him the ſame 
generous offers of his purſe, to perſuade him to diflolve the 
preſent parliament, as he hath done to his highneſs, for the 
tection of another, perhaps he would ſucceed therein by the 
aliltance we would give him here. As for another parlia- 
ment, it would be eaſy enovgh to get ſuch a one as we with 
ior ; the conflitutions of our parhaments being of ſuch a 
nature, that as there is nothing to be hoped for by the king 
tom an old one, ſo there is nothing to be feared from a new 
due; becauſe ſuch a one, at their firſt meeting, muſt needs 
luſt his majeſty, ſo far as to enable him to acknowledge 
is obligations both to his moſt chriſtian majeſty and to all 
Ge world.“ | 

| There was in the year 1674, a prorogation of the par- 
lament, which laſted fourteen months: it appears in this 
letter, that the intereſts of the king of France and the 


Popith religion were the true caule of this long proroga- 
lion, 


| Extract of a letter from Mr. Coleman to father la Chaiſe, 


September 25, 1674. 


* FOR the firſt point of your letter, his royal highneſs 
is commanded me to tell you, that he will govern himſelf 


cording to your advice, and treat of nothing concerning 


8 Sce note above, p. 
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the catholic religion with monfieur Rouvigny, nor with any 
other perlon than yourlelf ; but that he will communicate to 
vou all things he thall find neceflary for the good of the ca- 
tholics, and ſhall be very well pleaſed to receive advices 
from you thereupon. For the reit his royal highneſs does a 
little wonder, that he hears nothing from monſieur Rou- 
vigny touching the fecond point of your letter, ſince you 
have written to poſitively that he had orders to confirm, 
and procure execution of what his moit chriſtian majeſty pro- 
poled to him the ſecond of June laſt, by your mediation.—- 
His moſt chriſtian majeſty made a very generous offer to his 
royal highneſs of the alliſtance of his purſe, to cnable him 
to defend them both from the evils that threatened them, 
and by good luck his royal highneis has laboured with to 
much diligence and ſucceſs, that the dangers which they 
apprehended are a Jittle put off: but one thing more is 
neceſſary for the perfect ſecuring their affairs; and without 
making one ſtep more, all that he has already done will 
ſigniſy nothing. For that the aſſiſtance of his moſt chriſtian 
majeſty is no leſs neceflary at preſent than heretofore, to 
ſubdue entirely thoſe, who being exaſperated againſt his 
moſt chriſtian majeſty, as much as againſt his royal highneſs, 
and are angry with his royal highneſs, only becauſe he is 
ſo unalterably addicted to the intereſt of his moſt chriſtian 
majeſty, will exerciſe their malice and their rage with more 
brutality than ever, if they find occaſion for ir hereatter. 
If you can therefore, by your credit, obtain fro his moſt 
chriſtian majeſty the accompliſhment of the offer ot his purſe, 
for raiſing the reputation of his royal highnels in the opi- 
nion of his Britannic majeſty, and for putting him in con- 
dition to refiſt the ſharpett batteries of the adverſaries of his 
moſt chriſtian majeſty, and royal highneſs, to wit, the poſſi— 
bility they pretend to get money from the parliament, and 
the impolhbiity of having any eliewhere, by which they 
often keep the mind of his Britannic majeſty in ſuſpence, 
and wherein they place the hope they have to conquer him 
at laſt : there will nothing more remain, to be feared by 
his moſt chriſtian majeſty, or his royal highneſs, but his 
royal highneſs will be able to diflolve the parliament with 
caſe, and afterwards, in recompence of the ſaid aſſiſtance, 
will perform on his part, all that his moſt chriſtian ma- 


jeſty ſhall aſk of him, and will procced with ſincerity, 


upon the word of a prince, (that no man can reproach 
him for violation of) for the intereſt of his molt chriſtian 
majeſty.” 


Extract of a letter from Mr. Coleman to the pope's nuncio 
at Brutlels, September 4, 1674. 


. — THAT the duke's principal deſign is, to uſe 
the pope's interpoſition, and by that means to eſtabliſh him- 
ſelf in the poſſeſſion of his eſtate, through the aſſiſtance of 
France and Spain, and to turn all their cares for the eaſe of 
the pope's triends, and particularly for the catholics of the 
church, againſt their enemies; and affures him he will find, 
that the pope never had an occaſion ſo favourable as at this 
hour, to enrich thoſe of his family, and to augment the 
number of his friends; and if he lets it flip, he never will 
find the like; ſo that if ever they propoſe to make uſe of 
the treaſure of the church, it is now they ought to do it; 
for they can demand nothing that the duke will not be ca- 
pable to do for the pope's friends: —on the other fide, with- 
out their aid, he will run great hazard of being loſt, both 
himſelf and his aftociates,” 


Extract of a letter from Mr. Coleman to the ſame nuncio, 
written October 23, 1674. 


© YOU agree with me, that money is the only means 
of bringing the king into the duke's intereſt, and of diſen— 
gaging him from the parliament ; and you mult alſo agree 
with ine, that nothing can more promote the intereſt of the 
catholic party, which is the principal object of the duke's 
care and affection, and of the hatred of the parliament, 
and which muſt hope, or fear, according as the one or the 
other of them increaſe in power. Nothing in the world 
is more certain, than that the king has a good inclination to- 
wards the duke, and the catholics, and would join himſelf 
willingly and inſeparably to their intereſts, if he did not ap- 
prehend ſome danger from ſuch a union; which, however, 
he would not have caule to fear, if he found their intereſt, 
and conſequently their power ſo far advanced above that of 
their adverſaries, that they thould neither have the power 
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nor the boldneſs to conteſt any thing with them ; which the 
king could ſee in a very little time, if we could perſnade 
him to do two or three things : And I am certain 
money could not fail of perſuading him to it ; for there 18 
nothing it cannot make him do, though it were as much 10 
his prejudice, as this we endeavour to perſuade him to will 
be to his advantage.” 


In another letter, Coleman poſitively ſaid, “ That it was 
by the credit of the catholics, that the parliament was pro- 


PRE 


rogued till the 13th day of April 1675. 


Extract from a letter of Mr. Coleman, to father la 
Chaiſe. 


* — OUR prevailing in theſe things will give the 
greateſt blow to the proteſtant religion here, that eycr it re- 
ceived ſince its birth.“ 


In another. 


« WE have here a mighty work upon our hands, no leſs 
than the converſion of three kingdoms, and by that perhaps 
the ſubduing of a peſtilent hereſy, which has domineecred 
over great part of this northern world a long time ; there 
were never ſuch hopes of ſucceſs fince the death of queen 
Mary, as now in our days.“ 


In the ſame letter. 


Ce THE oppoſition we are ſure to meet with 1s 
alſo like to be great; ſo that it imports us to get all the aid 
and aſſiſtance we can, for the harveſt is great, and the la- 
bourers but few.” 


After the reading of theſe letters, Coleman alledged in 
his defence. 

* 1. That Oates, who now pretended ſuch acquaintance 
with him, declared before the king and council, That he ne- 
ver ſaw hin: before, or did not know him.” 

To which the other anſwered, “ That it being candle- 
light, and his fight weak, and Coleman altered in habit and 
wig, he did at firſt ſay, he could not fwear that was the man, 
or that he had ever ſeen him before ; but as ſoon as he heard 
him ſpeak, he Knew him welt, and could have then ſworn 
it, had it been demanded.” 

“ 2. That had the things now alledged by Oates been 
true, he would have charged the fame before the council : 
but then he only charged him with the ſending of one letter, 
and ſuch flender matters, -that the council was ready to 
let him go at large: and therefore all the reſt muſt be 
invented fince.” 

To this Oates replied, © That he was then ſo weak and 
weary, he could not tell well what he ſaid; befides, his de- 
ſign was then to lay no more to his charge, than might ſerve 
tor information, &c.” | 

„ 3. Whereas Oates charged him with conſenting to 
Wakeman's poiloning of the King, and that it was conſulted 
by him in Auguſt, and, as he remembered, about the 21ſt 
day, Coleman alledged, that he was then in Warwickſhire, 
and one of his men and he were there all Auguſt, as he 
thought, but was not ſure of it; and after conviction, he 
oftered a book that would ſhew he was out of town from 
the 18th, to the 31ſt of Auguſt.” But this was no evidence 
in itſelf, and offered too late, fo it did not contradict Oates, 
who was not poſitive to a day, but only to the month. 
As to what was ſworn by Bedloe, he made no other anſwer 
than a ſolemn afleveration, that he never ſaw the man in 
his life. But as to his papers, which he did not deny, he 
alledged, “ There was no treaſon in them, though very 
extravagant exprelions ; and that it would plainly appear 
from them, that his defign was ſo far from killing the king, 
that it was only to make the King and duke as gieat as 
could be.” 

1. It is proper to remark upon this laſt anſwer, that ac- 


n He declared before the committee, that he had ated by order in all 
he had done, And he believed the king knew of his employment, Parts 
cularly that at Bruflels. But though he ſecmed willing to be queſtioned a- 
bout the King, the committee did not think fit to do it, nor to report what 
he ſaid concerning it: on!y in general, they reported that, he poke of anv- 
ther matter, about which they did not think fit to interrogate him. nor to 
mention it. Littleton, one of the communtec; wave Dr, Burnet wa de 
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cording to Oates's depofition, the reſolution to Kill the king 
was taken but the 24th of April 1678, and thele letters were 
of the years 1674, and 1675; conlequently they could not 
mention the deſign of killing the king, neither were they 
produced in proot of that article. ; 

2. Oates had accuſed Coleman of being concerned in the 
plot, before his letters were found. How then, if he did 
not know Coleman, could he guels ſo right, às to lay things 
to his charge, which were found in letters under his own 
hand ? | 

3. Coleman owned, that his intention was to make the 
king and duke of York as great as was poſfible. This was 
a neceffary confequence of the projected change of religion, 
For it was not poſſible to ſubvert religion, without a {ub- 
verſion of the government, nor to render the king abſolute, 
without a deſign of altering religion, fince the king and duke 
were both catholies. One of theſe artick's proved, necel— 
ſarily proves the other. 

In the concluſion of his defence, he uſed theie words; 
% Poſitively I ſay, and upon my falvation : I never 
ſaw theſe witnefles, - Oates but once, and Bedloe never 
before.” 


The jury, who were all gentlemen of the county of Mid. 
dleſex, againſt whom Coleman had made no exceptions, 
withdrawmg, in a little time brought him in guilty of high 
treaſon. The day after he received ſentence of death, and 
the zd of December was hanged and quartered according 
to euſtom. He pertiſted to the laſt moment in the denial 
of the crimes for which he was condemned. But as his 
letters ſeemed at leaſt to prove a defign of extirpating the 
proteſtant religion, he declared his ſole intention was to 
procure liberty of conſcience for the papiſts. Probably it 
will not be univerſally agreed, that this is the natural {ente 
of the expreſhons in his letters. It is true, a report was 
ſpread in London, that he was promiſed a pardon, in case 
he made no confeſhon ; but ſuch rumours are not much to 
be credited h. 


The ſame day that Coleman was tried, the king at the 


requeſt of the lords, publiſhed a proclamation, promiſing, 
© That if any perſon or perſons ſhall before the 25th day 
of December next, make any farther diſcovery of the 
late horrid deſign againſt his majeſty's perſon and go- 
vernment, he or, they ſhall not only receive from 
his majeſty for every ſuch diſcovery, the reward of two 
hundred pounds; but if he or they were a principal or 
principals in the ſaid defign, they ſhall have his majeity's 
gracious pardon.” 

Whether through a defire of having this reward, or that 
they believed to have a good foundation, Oates and Bedlce 
had the boldneſs before the king and council to accule the 
queen herſelf, of conſenting to the death of the king, and 
of bcing in the defign to poiſon him by means of Wake- 
man. But, beſides that their depoſitions contained only 
certain ſigns which were far from proofs, the king ſtopped 
this affair by his authority. But he could not prevent an 
addreſs from the commons, to defire the immediate re— 
moval of the queen and her family from the court at 
Whitehall. The king was ſo offended at Oates's inte- 
lence, that he ordered a ſtricter guard upon him than cv. 
But the day after, the commons addrefled him, “ her 
Oates be freed from his reſtraint, attended by his own 
ſervants, and that a competent allowance be appointed 
for his maintenance.” At the ſame time they rcloiver, 
that an addreſs be preſented to his majeſty, that al} papit's 
and ſuſpected papiſts within the ſeveral counties of Engle 
may be ſccured. | | 

The 6th of December, they impeached the five lords n 
the Tower, at the bar of the houſe of peers. But they bad 
not time to exhibit the articles againſt them, and the allabt 
was reſumed by another houſe of commons. | 

The 17th of December were arraigned at the- Old Bailey 
five of thoſe arreſted for the plot, namely, William [rota 
and Thomas Pickering, both prieſts; John Grove 4 my 
brother, Thomas Whitebread provincial of the jefuits, 41% 
John Fenwick a Jeſuit alſo. But in the courſe of the es: 
dence, there not appearing ſufficient proof againſt the e 


F 


of all that paſſed that very night. And he found his behaviour made gtes 
impreſſions on them all: it was given out; to wake the duke more 000 
that Coleman was kept up from making conteſlion, by the hopes the d, 
ſent of a pardon at "I'yburn. But be could na be to ignorant, as not!“ 
know, that at that time it wos not in the king's peer to pardon num, 
while the tide ran fo high. Burnet, p. 437. 
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laſt, they were reſerved for another time. So, the three firſt 
only were tried that day. The ſum of Oates's evidence againſt 
them was: 


« 1, That at the grand conſults of April the 24th, at the 
White Horſe in the Strand, whereof Ireland was one ; it was 
reſolved, that Pickering and Grove, as having been formerly 
engaged, ſhould go on in their deſign and attempt to aflaſh- 
nate the king; and that Grove being a layman, ſhould have 
fifteen hundred pounds for his reward; and Pickering being 
a prieſt, thirty thouſand males, which at twelve pence a maſs, 
amounted to that ſum. 

« 2, That this reſolve was the ſame day drawn up in wri— 
ting by one Mico, that was ſecretary to the ſociety, and com- 
panion to provincial Whitebread, at the ſaid Whitebread's 
chamber, who having ſigned it, it was carried by the depo- 
nent Oates, as being a meſſenger to the conſult, to be ſigned 
by the reſt of the colloquies ; and that Ireland in his own 
chamber did ſign it in his preſence, 

« 2, That Pickering and Grove conſented to ſuch reſolve, 
accepted the terms, and alſo ſigned it the fame day in White- 
bread's chamber, at Mrs. Sanders's at Wild-houlſe, where, in 
a little chapel, they, and about forty or fifty of the conſultors 
heard maſs, and received the ſacrament, adminiſtered by one 
Barton, a jeſuit, and thereupon took an oath of ſecrecy upon 
a maſs book, which Mico held, while Whitebread pronounced 
the words. | 

« 4, That in purſuance of this reſolve, the deponent did 
ſeyeral times ſee Pickering and Grove walk in the Park to- 
gether, with ſcrewed piſtols, longer than ordinary piſtols, 
and ſhorter than ſome carbines : that they had ſilver bullets 
champt, to render the wound incurable, and that he ſaw 
Grove's bullets in May, and Pickering's in Auguſt : More- 
over, 

g. That before the conſult, in the month of March, 
Pickering had a fair opportunity to ſhoot the king; but the 
flint of his piſtol happened to be looſe, and he durſt not ven- 
ture to give fire; and becauſe by their negligence this oppor- 
tunity was miſſed, Pickering underwent penance, and had 


| twenty or thirty {trokes of ditcipline, and Grove was chidden 
| for his careleſneſs, as the deponent had ſcen in Whitebread's 
- letters. 

. © 6, That Grove did go about with one Smith, to gather 
Peter pence, either to carry on the deſign, or to ſend to 
) Rome: that he ſaw the book wherein it was entered, and 
Jy heard the faid Grove ſay, he had been gathering it.“ 


Bedloe the ſecond witneſs ſwore, 


at © 1, That he was employed for the ſpace of five years as 
© a meſſenger, by the conſpirators, for carrying their letters to 
ze tie confederates beyond ſeas, and bringing others back, all, 
1” or moſt of them relating to the plot; for he had a way to 
e- W cp and read them, by which he fully informed himſelf of 
ly thoſe matters: and of the nature of the plot; he heard ſome 
cd of the conſpirators ſay, That they would not leave any mem- 
an ber of any heretic in England, that ſhould ſurvixe to tell 
re- 


hereafter, that there ever was any ſuch religion in England, 
a5 the proteſtant. And to confirm his intimacy with them, 
ede ſwore the manner ot his firſt coming to be employed by 
er. them; by means of a lady abbeſs of the Engliſh nunnery of 
Dunkirk, who having kept him fix weeks in her convent, 
iccommended him to fir John Warner, as a proper inſtru— 
ment, who afterwards ſent him to father Harcourt to be in- 
| firucted,” And as a further confirmation, he brought his 
| brother James Bedloe, who ſwore he knew nothing of the 
Hot, but did teſtify, ** That he had heard the priſoners often 
| tained as being of his brother's acquaintance z and that he 
had, on his brother's behalt, received feveral ſums of money 
from prieſts and jeſuits, as fifty or tixty pounds at a time. 
hs 2. That about the latter end of Augutt, this year, at 
Mr. Harcourt's chamber, he met the priſoners, Ireland, 
fickering and Grove, with ſome others, where he heard 
hem diſcourſe, that ſince the four Iriſh ruffians had miſſed 
| Killing the king at Windſor, Pickering and Grove ſhould go 
en With their defign, and that one Conyers, a Benedictine 
monk, was to be joined with them; and that they ſhould 
Jendeavour to aflaſſinate his majeſty in his morning walks at 
Lewmarket; that they were very eager upon it; and Mr. 
ten Wa vove, more forward than the reſt, ſaid, ſince it could not 
10! be done clandeſtinely, it mould be attempred openly ; and 
„% a thoſe who ſhould fall in the attempt, had the glory to 
um, ein a good cauſe ; but if they were diſcovered, the diſco— 
Pery could never come to that height, but their party would 
Pe !irong enough to bring it to pals. 
* 3. He ſwore that Harcourt told him, Grove was to have 
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fifteen hundred pounds, and Pickering as many maſſes, at 
twelve pence a mals, as came to the like ſum. 

4. That at the fame time, when the diſcourſe abou: 
killing the king was at Harcourt's chamber, there was like— 
wiſe a deſign concerted amongſt them of killing ſeveral noble 
perſons, and the particular parts aſſigned to every one; as 
Knight, to kill the carl of Shaftſbury; Prichard, the duke 
of Buckingham; Oneil, the carl of Offory : Obrian, the 
duke of Ormond, &c. 


The defence made by the priſoners conſiſted in: 

** I, A peremptory denial of the whole. Grove particu- 
larly ſaid, as I have a foul to ſave, I know nothing of this 
matter charged upon me. Pickering athrmed, that he never 
thor off a piſtol in his life. And Whitebread, who was there 
during the trial, declared before Almighty God, that Oates 
had not ſpoken three words of truth. 

5 2. A particular denial of their knowledge of, or acquain- 
tance with, the witnefles. Ireland denied that he ever ſaw 
Bedloe, before that time in the court; and challenged him 
to produce one witneſs that he had ever ſpoken to him, 
Pickering affirmed, that he never ſaw Oates before; and of- 
tered to ſwear that he never was in Bedloc's company. And 
Grove athrmed, that he had ſcarce any acquaintance with 
Oates. Whereupon Oates gave him a remarkable token, 
viz. that in December laſt, when he was with him, he owned, 
that he and three Iriſhmen had fired Southwark; and that 
they had a thoutand pounds given them for it; whereot he 
had four hundred pounds, and the others two hundred pounds 
a- piece. 

3. Ireland againſt Bedloc's evidence, affirmed, he was 
not in London the whole month of Auguſt, and part ot 
September; and offered to prove it by twenty witnefles, 
that he was in Staffordſhire and Cheſhire all that time: and 
urged Bedloe to name the place, and the company wherever 
they met together. Bur not only Bedloe ſwore the contrary, 
but likewiſe Oates himſelf ; but what ſeemed more important, 
one Sarah Pain, formerly a ſervant to Grove, {wore that ſhe {aww 
Mr. Ireland at a ſcrivener's door in Fetter-Lane, about t 
12th or 13th of Augutt, 

* 4. Ireland, as well as Whitebread, objected againſt the 
grand conſult of April the 24th, that hundreds could Prove 
that Oates was at St. Omer's all the months of April and May ; 
and oftered to produce a certificate from thence, under the 
ſeal of the college.” But ſuch certificate was not allowed 
as evidence by the law of England. Laftly, they en- 
deavoured to blaſt the reputation of doctor Oates, and 
prove him perjured, fince he had ſaid before the coun- 
cil, that he knew no more than what he had already 
depoſed, and yet had ſince added other teſtimonies. As J 
have ſpoken of this objection, I ſhall not repeat here what 
has been ſaid. 
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In conclufion, all three were found guilty, and ſentenced to 


be drawn, hanged and quartered, But the exccution of Ire— 
land and Grove was deterred till the 24th of January follow- 
ing, and that of Pickering to the gth of May. They perſiſted 
all three to their laſt breath, to proteſt they were as innocent 
of the crimes for which they were condemned, as the child 
unborn. As all the papiſts that ſuffered for this conſpiracy 
made ule of the ſame manner of expreſſion, to declare their 
innocence, it was believed, there was ſome equivocation in 
theſe words, though it could not be ſaid whercin it cou— 
ſiſted. 

If it is conſidered, that the evidence of Oates and Bedloe 
upon oath was poſitive, and that the priſoners alledged in 
their defence only bare negations, the jury will be cafily 
juſtified in their verdict. For why ſhould they credit the 
aſſeverations and oaths of the acculed, more than the depo- 
ſitions of the two witneſſes? And yet, it was atterwards, and 
ſtill is, pretended by many, that the condemned perfons were 
innocent, 1. Becauſe they aſſerted their innocence with their 
dying breath. 2. Becauſe it is taken for granted that Oates 
and Bedloe were great villains. 3. But the ſtrongeſt proof, 
according to thoſe who are of this opinion, is, that it was 
upon the trial of theſe three men that Oares in the reign of 
king James II. was convicted of perjury upon the depotitions 
of twenty-two witneſſes from St. Omer's, who {wore that 
Oates was at St. Omer's, in the juſuits college, the whole 
months of April and May, without ever ſtirring from thence, 
Moreover, above forty witneſſes from tle counties of Stafford 
and Cheſter, depoſed upon oath, that father Ireland was in 
thoſe counties all Auguſt, and part of September, 

To aſſiſt the reader to judge of this affair, I think it ne- 
ceſſary to make ſome remarks, and the rather, às the diſpute 
upon this ſubject is not yet ended. 
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1. The defence by the alibi * js liable to great incon- 
veniences, fince, there being two contradictory evidences, 1t 
leaves the judges doubtful what to reſolve, Generally it they 
come to a determination, it is not becauſe there is reaſon to 
believe one of the evidences more than the other, bur be- 
cauſe equity requires that they inchne rather to clemency 
than rigour. In the preſent trial, there were no depoſitions 
in favour of the alibi, but only a bare allegation of the pri- 
ſoners, and an offer of proof by abſent witneſſes. So, even 
ſuppoſing the innocence of the three accuſed perſons, the 
jury could not but find them guilty, unleſs they preferred 
the bare afleveration of the priſoners, to the oaths of the 
witneſſes, which is never practiſed. But in the trial of Oates, 
the proof of the alibi was made uſe of to convict him of per- 
jury, and ſentence him for it to a very rigorous puniſhment. 
It belongs to the lawyers to decide, whether this be exactly 
regular. 

2. If the circumſtances of the times of theſe two trials 
are conſidered, it will be found, there is as much reaſon to 


believe, in reſpect of one as of the other, that prejudice and 


paſſion bore a great ſway, When the three jeſuits were 
condemned, the whole kingdom was alarmed with the noiſe 
of a plot, formed by that fociety againſt the king, the go- 
vernment, and the proteſtant religion. 
parliament had ſupported the reality of this plot, by the 
unanimity of their votes, and the king himfelt ſuppoſed ir 
in all his proclamations. It ſhould not therefore be ſtrange, 
that the judges and jury were prejudiced, and thereby in— 
clined blindly to beheve what Oates and Bedloe depoſed. 
But on the other hand, when Oates was convicted of per- 
jury, the face of things was entirely changed. A very zea— 
lous catholic king was on the throne, and it was now dan- 
gerous to athrm, there was a popiſh plot in 1678. The pa- 


piſts had now the fame ſuperiority over the proteſtants, as 


the proteſtants had in 1678 over the catholics, and the 
judges were entirely devoted to the king. It tuffices to ſay 


in a word, that Jefferies was his judge, who forgot nothing 


which he thought capable to prejudice the jury againft the 
priſoner. In ſhort, Oates was condemned upon the evidence 
of twenty two witneſſes from St. Omer's, all ſcholars or de- 
pendents of the jeſuits, and upon that of forty other witneſ- 
{es from the counties of Cheſter and Stafford, amongſt whom 
it is only ſaid there were ſeveral proteſtants. Moreover, the 
queſtion was not only, whether Ireland was in thoſe counties 
during the months of Auguft and September, but whether 
he had never ſtirred from thence in that time*. Now it is 
hard to conceive that ſuch a negative propofition can be 
proved by forty witnelles. 

Having thus repreſented what is urged on both fides, I 
leave the reader to his own judgment. The affair of the 
conſpiracy muſt now be interrupted for ſome time, in order 
to proceed to another which made a great noiſe at this time. 
But it is neceſſary to look back a little on the fituation of the 
Engliſh court. 

The earl of Danby, lord treaſurer, was conftdered as the 
king's prime miniſter, He had a great genius, and a ſolid 


judgment, and as he diſapproved of the principles of the 


cabal, endeavoured to dilengage the king trom the methods 
he had been led into by their counſels. This drew upon 


him the ennuty of the duke of York, and all the French 
faction, with whom joined the lord Ruſſel, and other male- 


contents in the houſe of commons; and among the peers, 
the earls of Eflex and Shaftſbury, whilſt the duke of Mon- 
mouth, and the ducheſs of Portſmouth did their utmolt to 
leften his credit with the king. In a word, a ſtrong party 
was formed againſt him, who were bent to ruin him at any 
rate. Theſe enemies were allo joined by another, who. had 
been his moſt intimate friend. This was Mr. Montague 
embaffador in France, who aſpiring to the office of ſecretary 
of ſtate, took it very ill that the treaſurer had engaged to 


The proof of the alibi, is that whereby the priſoner endeavours to 
prove his being in a different place from that where the crime for which he 
tands indicted, was, or is ſuppoted to be committed. 

A woman {wore ſhe ſaw Ireland in London, about the middle of Auguſt. 
Burnet, p. 443. 

' Burnet tas, the earl of Danby having broke with Montague, was ap- 
prehenſive Montague might accuſe him, ſo reſolved to prevent him. Jenkins, 
then at Nimeguen, writ over, according to a direction ſent him, as was be- 
heved, that he underſtood Montague had been in a ſecret correſpondence 
with the pope's nuntio at Paris (Montague, it ſeems, had made uſe of him, 
and given him money, which he loved, for tuch ſecrets as he could draw from 
him.) Upon Jenkins's letter, the king ſent the above meſlage to the com- 
mons. Fhis was a device of the lord Danby's to find his own letters and de- 
ſtroy them, and then to let the proſecution drop. But Montague had put a 
box, ia which the letters were, in ſure hands out of the way. Whilſt the 
debate about the meſſage was in hand, the box was brought to him, which 
he opened, and took out two of the lord Danby's letters, that contained in- 


The two houſes of 
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bring in fir William Temple. Mr. Montague was the tre. 
ſurer's moſt dangerous enemy, becauſe he had private letters 
in his hands from that miniſter, and though he could ng 
divulge them without great injury to the king, this gave him 
no uneaſineſs, becauſe reſolving to throw himſelf into th. 
party againſt the court, which was moſt prevalent in the 
parliament, he knew he ſhouid be protected, even 2&9in 4 
the king himſelf. To this end, he got himſelf ehected men. 
ber for Northampton, and ſuddenly leaving Paris, withgy; 
the king's conſent or knowledge, came to London, and toy; 
his ſeat in the houſe. The king offended at fo firange 
proceeding, and being alſo informed by the Swediſh embaſ. 
fador of the defign of the treaſurer's enemies, and their in. 
tention to make uſe of his letters, ſent the 19th of December 
the following meffage to the houſe of commons, ——* Thr 
upon inferniation that Mr. Montague, a member of that 
houſe, and late embaſſador in France, had held ſcveral con. 
ferences with the pope's nuntio there, without any directions 
or inſtructions from his majeſty; his mazeſty to the end that 
he might know the truth of that matter, had given £idere 
for the ſeizing of Mr. Montague's papers *.”” The leaders 
of the oppoſite party to the king, made great objections to 
this meſſage, pretending, it ought to be firſt known, whe. 
ther the information had been given upon oath and what was 
the nature of Mr, Montague's crime, before they could con- 
ſent to the ſeizure of his papers. Upon this Mr. Montague 
acquainted the houſe, © That he had in his cuſtody tome 
papers, which, as he conceived, might tend very much to 
the ſafety of the King's perſon, and the preſervation of the 
government.” A committee was immediately appointed to 
bring the writings to the houſe, which being accordingly 
done, and Mr. Montague ordered to ſelect ſuch of them as 
he thought for the ſervice of the houſe, and diſpoſe of the 
reſt as he pleaſed, he produced two letters out of many 
others, both ſubſcribed, Danby, ard ſent to him at Paris, on 
the negotiation of the money which his majeſty expected 
from the king of France, at the bottom of one of which 
were theſe words, This letter is writ by my order, C. R. . 
Theſe letters diſcovering to the houſe, from whence had pro- 
ceeded the king's delays with regard to the war againſt 
France, they immediately reſolved, ** That there was ſuff. 
cient matter of impeachment againſt Thomas earl of Danby, 
lord treaſurer of England,” and within two days, by the help 
of Mr. Montague, the articles of impeachment were drawn 
up, and ſent to the houſe of lords. But this impeachment 
was rather againſt the king himſelf, than the earl of Danby, 
who had only acted by his expreſs orders. For, though in 
the impeachment were inſerted ſeveral articles which only con- 
cerned the earl, it was not in thoſe that the ſtrength of the im- 
peachment conſiſted, but in thoſe relating to the negotiatio" 
with France, concerning the king's penſion, on pretence tha! 
the lord treaſurer had acted without order, though the con- 
trary was not doubted ®. But the intention was to oblige the 
ear] for his own ſafety to plead the king's orders for what be 
had done. This perplexed him extremely, for he could not 
zuſtity himſelf without accuſing the king, and he could n0! 
accuſe the king, without entirely forfeiting his favour, Eihe— 
cially as the king had earneſtly deſired him not to divulge in 
ſecrets, offering him letters of pardon to fcreen him tron! ti 
parliament. He therefore reſolved to conceal the king's t 
vate orders upon thfs affair, but however could not het 
ſending two of Montague's letters to the commons, Which 
diſcovered him to be the principal author of this nego!! 
ation. Theſe letters alto ſhewed, that the court of Franc! 
conſidered the lord treaſurer as their great enemy, who! 
ruin was to be effected, in order to have the king of vg 
land at their diſpoſal. But the commons were to enrages 
againſt the earl, that they would not ſuffer theſe letters 0 
be read. On the other hand, when the articles of his int. 
peachment were read in the houſe of lords, he in a {pf 


ſtructions to him to treat with the king of France for three hundred thouſ:ad 
pounds a year, for three years, if a peace ſucceeded; ſince it would note 
convenient for the king to meet a parliament in all that * and he we 
charged to mention no part of this to the ſecretary of Hate. 
words made very much for ſecretary Coventry, ſince now it appeared tu 
he was not truſted with theſe ill practices, p. 440, 442. ; 

„ The firſt was dated January 17, 1677-8, and the ſecond March 23 
1678. | 

: The ſubſtance of the articles againſt him, was, 1. That be had trees 
with foreign princes and embatſadors, without the privity of the {ecrct% 
of ſtate, 2. Endeavoured to ſubvert the antient form of government; ® 
deſigned to raiſe and keep up a ſtanding army. 3. Attempted to hinder © ; 
meeting of parliaments, 4. Concealed and ſifÞpretied the evidence wee 
popiſh plot. 5. Had waſted the king's treaſure, and iſlued out gre = 
of money for unneceſſary penſions, and ſecret ſervices to the value ot = 
hundred and thirty one thouſand, ſix hundred and two pounds, in two el 
6. Procured for himſelf conſiderable gifts and grants, Keunct, p- 35 ro 
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frequently infinuated, that he could make ſuch a defence, 
as would admit of no reply“. Every one knew what he 
meant, but it 18 certain, he was not ſo much aimed at as the 
king himſelf, and that it was intended by this means, more 
than by the plot itſelf, to ſhew the public, that the King 
and the duke of York were the real authors of all the evils 
of the kingdom, and in a word, the heads of the con- 
ſpiracy to lubvert the government and proteſtant religion. 
The king eafily perceived the deſign of the carl of Danby's 
impeachment, and therefore, before the lords could reſolve, 
whether the earl of Danby ſhould be fent to the Tower, 
came to the parliament the zoth of December, and pro— 
rogued it to the 4th of February, after paſſing a ſingle act 
againſt the papiſts. f | 

[mmediately after the prorogation of the parliament, fir 
Toleph Williamſon ſecretary of ſtate, reſigned the ſeals into 
the hands of the king, who appointed Robert Spencer car] 
of Sunderland in his room, though he had given hopes of 
the place to fir William Temple, then embaffador in Hol- 
land, and had called him over for that purpoſe. But Temple 
at his arrival found the poſt filled, the earl of Sunderland 
having paid Willamſon fix thouſand pounds, and five hun- 
dred guineas, which Temple was not able or willing to give. 
| Shortly after, the king diſmiſſed the earl of Danby, and put 
. the treaſury into commiſſion P. 


e 11 678-9.] After the prorogation, the king was extremely 
e | embarraſied, not only by reaſon of the carl of Danby's 
o WT impeachment, which properly fell upon him, but alfo by 
e | freſh diſcoveries, both ot the plot and Godfrey's murder. 
0 | The 21ſt of December, Miles Prance, a goldſmith of Lon- 
ly | don, a papiſt, who had ſometimes worked for the queen in 
45 her chapel of Somerſet-houſe, was taken up by a warrant 
de from the council, upon the information of one Wren, a 
iy lodger in his houſe, that he was concerned in the murder of 
on Godfrey. Though it was very poſſible for Godirey to have 
ed deen murdercd by perſons not in the plot, yet it was generally 
ch believed, the murder was committed by papiſts, and that 
m it the authors could be diſcovercd, it would be a great means 
0- WT to unravel the plot. Wheretore the two houſes had appointed 
nt ga committee, of which the earl of Shaftſbury was chairman, 
fi- to enquire after the authors of the murder. 
oy, In this affair as in that of the plot there are, among the 
elp hiſtorians, two parties directly oppoſite, one aſſerting the 
wn murder was committed by papiſts, and the other maintain- 
ent ing the contrary. Theſe, in ſupport of their opinion, re- 
by, late numberleſs facts, with ſo many circumſtances, that they 
uin would be more than capable of proving what they advance, 
on- could their faithtulneſs and allo the certainty of the facts be 
im- entirely relied on. But it is very ſurpriſing, to ſce conti- 
ion nuaily the truth of their opinion ſuppoſed, without any other 
that proof than a great many unwarranted facts. This may paſs 
on- when we write only for one of the parties, ever ready to 
the believe what is advanced by an hiſtorian of their own fide ; 
t he but as I write for foreigners, to whom the actors and the 
no! zuthors are equally unknown, I am not to ſuppoſe true, facts 
not of which I ſce no proof. I do not hereby pretend to inft- 
ſpe- nuate to my readers, that all theſe facts are falfe, but 
» 115 only that I have not ſufficient reaſons to believe them true, 
the and conſequently ought not to form any ſuppoſition upon 
Pri LCN, 
hel" As for Prance the goldſmith, it is readily ſuppoſed, he 
bich was malicioufly accuſed by Wren, becauſe Prance had forced 
got. dum to pay fourteen months rent, due to him for lodging, 
ranc and that having at firſt with execrations denicd the murder, 
choie de was at laſt compelled by threats and ill treatment to 
Lug: On fois that he knew the whole matter, and to give a par— 
raged Wh "ieutar account of all the circumſtances. It this ſuppoſition 
ers 10 as well proved, or at leaſt ſupported by the teſtimony of 
s im oy cotemporary perſon of reputation known in London, 
peecn ere would be no occafion to ſeek for other proofs, But, 
| s | have ſaid, theſe facts are declared as undeniable, without 
01" a © warrant, For my part, who ſeek not to impoſe upon 
1 . my readers, I ſhall only inform them of the facts univerſally 
ci li Wh Knowledged, adding alſo ſuch as are doubtful and advanced 
d, u Vithout proof, that the reader may know what he is to ad- 
RK here to. 
en Prance being arreſted, as I ſaid, was carried to Weſtminſter 
| trexted WW de be examined before a committee of the lords. 
rc Here a deciſive fact is begun to be advanced without any 
Ne Wihors, namely, that Prance was firſt carried into a little 
or 1 


* He affirmed, that he had never done any thing of great moment, for 
ch he had not always had his myjeity's command. | 

| The commillioners were, Arthur Capel earl of Eſſex, Lawrence Hyde 
| ie earl of Clarendon's brother, tir John Ernle, fir Edward Deering, and 
| ty Godolphin, Kennet, p. 357» [his year died Henry Olden- 
"Ugh, ſecretary to the royal ſociety, firſt publiſher of the philoſophical 
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room, where ſeveral perſons went to fee him, and among 
others Bedloe, who knowing him not, privately enquired 
which was the priſoner? When he was informed, he with- 
drew to an eating-houſe, in the neighbourhood, where Prance 
was brought ſome time after, till he ſhould be called to his 
examination. As ſoon as Bedloe, who was purpoſely planted 
in the ſame room, had caſt his. eyes upon him, he cried out, 
* This is one of the rogues that I ſaw with a dark lanthorn 
avout the body of fir Edmundbury Godfrey; but he was 
then in a perriwig.“ 

It any care had been taken to prove that Bedloe had aſked 
which was Prance, and that he purpoſely waited for him 
in the cating-houſe, where he knew he was to be brought, 
there would be no need of other proof, and the caſe would 
be decided. But this fact entirely reſts upon the authority of 
the hiſtorian who relates it 4, | 

Prance being carried to the committee of lords, Bedloe 
directly charged him with the murder of Godfrey, and Wren 
with being out of the houſe while the body was miſſing, 
Prance denied all with imprecations upon himſelf. But as 
the bare denial of a priſoner ought not to carry it againſt the 
teſtimony of two witneſles, the lords thought tit to fend him 
to Newgate, where he was put in the condemned hole, 
loaded with heavy irons, and, ſays my author, left all night 
to confider what further anlwers to make, and whether he 
would venture his ſoul or his body. 

Herein manifeſtly appears the prejudice of the hiſtorian, 
who cannot have known, that the intention of the lords was 
to leave Prance to confider, whether he would venture his 
foul or his body. He ſhould ſay this but by virtue of his 
ſyſtem, which ſuppoles, that the committee was reſolved 
at any rate, to make Prance an evidence to the murder of 
Godfrey. 

zut here is another fact ſtill more important, advanced 
with the ſame aſſurance without any authority. 

The next morning early, a man entered the condemned 
hole, where Prance was; and-laying down a paper upon a 
form juſt by him, retired ; ſoon after came in another with 
a candle, who ſet it down and left him. By that light he 
read the paper, wherein he found brief hints to what he 
was to {wear when he ſhould be called to his ſecond exami- 
nation, with a menace of being hanged it he did not con- 
feſs what was expected of him. Prance, ſays the author, 
preſently imagined this to be a contrivance of the lord 
Shaftſbury. 

A fact of this nature (which paſſed in a dungeon where 
there is but one man, and where two others, at ſeveral 
times, only go in and out, without ſaying a word, one to 
bring a paper, the other a candle) can only be known by 
Prance's own confeſſion. Now it 1s certain, Prince never 
owned any fuch thing; if he had, it would alluredly have 
been ſaid, how and upon what occation. But if this be fo, 
how can it be ſaid that Prance imagined this to be a contri- 
vance of the earl of Shaftſbury ? Is it a thing ſo common, 
to know what paſſes in a man's private thoughts, that it is 
not worth the while to ſay how this knowledge was at- 
tained ? 

I proceed to other facts which are not conteſted. Prance 
after he had continued in priſon all night, and part of the next 
day, told captain Richardſon, matter of Newgate, that he had 
matters of great moment to communicate to the carl of Shaftſ- 
bury, chairman of the committee. He was, according to his 
requeſt, carried the fame night to the earl, who, in preſence 
ot three other perſons, examined him five or fix hours. It is 
pretended that the earl abuſed and menaced him, telling him, 
% That there were great ones concerned, and he muſt diſco— 
ver them too; for the little ones ſhould not ſerve his turn,” 
bidding him, “ not ſpare the king himſelf.” It does not how- 
ever appear that theſe menaces made much impreſſion upon 
Prance, ſince his depoſitions reached only perſons of low con- 
dition. However, he diſcovered part of what he ſaid he 
knew, with a promiſe of a more ample confeſſion if he might 
have his pardon. He ſigned his depoſition, and was returned 
to priſon. Upon this the lords obtained for him from his 
majeſty a full and general pardon. Then a committee of the 
lords was ſent to Newpate to acquaint him with it, and to ex- 
amine him. The commons likewiſe ordered him to be exa- 
mined by a committee of ſecrecy. Theſe two examinations 
being made with great ſtrictneſs, Prance was carried the next 
day to Whitehall, to be examined before the King and 2 


tranſytions ; and Andrew Marvel. 

q4 Our author means Echard. Burnet ſays, Prance being taken up on 
Wren's information, was carried to Weſtmintter, Bedloe accidentally pul- 
ſed by, not knowing any thing concerning him: and at firſt tight, he 
charged ſomebody to ſeize on him ; tor he was one of thoſe, whom he ſaw 
about Godfrey's body, p- 445+ 1 
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In this examination he accuſed five perſons, as actually 
preſent at the murder ; namely, Girald and Kelley, two Iriſh 

rieſts; Robert Green, cuſhion man to the queen's chapel ; 
La Hill, ſervant to dr. Godden treaſurer of the chapel; 
and Henry Berry, porter of Somerſet-houſe. Being aſked, 
«© Why he gave ſo different a relation to the committee of 
lords from what he now ſo freely confeſſed ?” He anſwered, 
“That he was not then ſure of his pardon.” Being further 
aſked, © Why he came not in upon the proclamation and 
reward thereof?“ He ſaid, ** He was afraid to truſt it.” As 
he had been very particular concerning the circumſtances of 
the time, place, and manner of the murder, the king to be 
aſſured of the truth, appointed the duke of Monmouth, the 
earl of Offory, and the vice-chamberlain, to go with Prance 
to Somerſet-houſe, and make him ſhew them the places where 
the things were acted. The author ſo often mentioned, adds 
what delerves to be remembered. Prance, ſays he, was very 
punctual in naming and ſhewing ſome of the rooms, but ſo 
uncertain and dubious in ſome particulars, eſpecially abou: 
the chief room, that when the duke of Monmouth privately 
aſked the earl of Offory, ** what he thought on it?“ The Earl 
anſwered, ** It was all a cheat r.“ I purpoſely take notice of 
this particular, becauſe it is directly contrary to the report 
made to the council, as will preſently appear. | 

In the afternoon, Prance, in the preſence of the council, 
was confronted with Green, Berry, and Hill, who demied 
every ſyllable of the charge, and Prance ſtood as ſtoutly to 
every point of the accufation. After which he was ſent back 
to Newgate for four or five days. 

The ſame author ſays here, that his irons were ſome times 
off and ſometimes on, according as he was in a diſcovering 
temper. That is to ſay, the jailor by the tecret orders of the 
committee, treated him well or ill, as he was diſpoſed to 
retract or adhere to his depoſition. Another particular is 
likewiſe added, that he was often vifited by members of both 
houſes, who ſometimes ſeverely threatened him when his 
evidence did not agree with Bedloe's, and particularly be- 
cauſe he would not own the perriwig which Bedloe had firſt 
mentioned. But theſe particulars tending to ſhew that Prance 
was forced to depoſe what he Knew not, are ſupported by no 
author, no evidence, no authority. There are no other 
vouchers but the hiſtorians who report theſe particulars, 
without vouchſafing to inform their readers from whence they 
received them. 

After Prance had remained four or five days in Newgate, 
he was once more carried to be examined before the king in 
council, But he made 1t his requeſt that he might firſt wait 
von the king himſelf. Upon this Richardſon had orders to 
carry him to Mr. Chifftinch's lodgings, where the king came. 
The king taking Prance into a room by himſelf, after fome 
time, opened the door, and bad Chiffinch and Richardſon 
take notice of what Prance faid ; who being called to ſpeak 
out plainly, he {-clared, “ That the men he had ſworn againſt 
were all innocent, and that all he had ſworn againſt them was 
falſe,” which he aftirmed (lays one) with great paſhon and 
ifleveration. Upon which the king aſked him,“ Upon your 
ſalvation is it fo ?” He replied, ** Upon my ſalvationſthe whole 
accuſation is falſe.” He was then carried before the council, 
where he declared to the fame effect, and was aſked, * What 
inducement he had to his former ſtory who put him 
pon it?“ He ſaid, “ No body prompted him; he only 
new the men he ſwore againſt : he never ſaw Bedloe before 
he was taken up; he knew nothing of the plot nor of the 
murder ;— and could not reſt for the ſtory he had told. 
But Wren owed him money, and threatened him becauſe he 
dunned him for it, and fo haired him into it.“ He was then 
remanded to priſon. 

After fo ſerious an aſſeveration, no man of ſenſe can ima- 
gine, that catholics, or courtiers had gained Prance to re- 
tract his firſt depoſition. For this would be only to alledge 

x bare ſuſpicion without proof. But to have it believed, that 
the committee, ' and ſeveral members of both houſes, had 
threatened Prance, in caſe his depoſition agreed not with Bed- 
loc's, there is no need of proof, and the bare relation of an 
hiſtorian who writ above thirty years after, is more than ſuffi- 
cient for that, 


Unhappily Prance retracted once more. 


But this ſignifies 


In an account of the plot printed in 1680, it is ſaid, That Prance gave 
ſuch an exact account of the very ſpot upon which the murder was commit- 
ted: where he himſelf, where Berry ſtood ; as alſo the door, ſtairs, dark 
entry, &c. mentioned in his narrative, that his majeſty's commiſſioners re- 
turned very well ſatisfied with the truth of his relation and confeſſion, p- 68. 

Echard, who has borrowed the following paragraph, as well as ſeveral 
others from fir Roger PEſtrange, without naming his author, 

* Burnet ſays, after Prance had declared before the king and council, that 
his firſt conſeſſion was all a fiction, he was carried back to priſon, but imme- 
diately ſent the keeper of Newgate to the king, to tell him, that all he had 
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nothing, becauſe he denied what he had lately faid before. 
king and council, by reaſon of the exceſſive torments he IN 
made to ſuffer, till he had promiſed to depoſe whatever u; 
deſired. Let us hear what a famous hiſtorian®* ſays on 
occaſion . 

* Prance, excepting juſt after his return, ſtood firm and 
immoveable in his denial, againſt all terrors and temptations 
for above twelve days, from the 29th of December to the 
1ith of this preſent January. During which ſpace of time 
his uſage was barbarous, and more like the Romiſh inqui- 
fition, than the methods of a free nation. For nine days a. 
leaſt his caſe was deplorable ; and what with the deadly coll 
and naſtineſs of the place, the diſtreſs of his condition, the 
agony of his thoughts, under the horror of bringing n+, 
guilt upon his conſcience, and the galling weight of his 
irons, he lay in ſuch torments both of body and ming 
that he ſpent his hours in roaring and groaning, frequent]; 
and pitifully crying out, Not guilty, not guilty! No 
murder, no murder! He uſed the ſame outcries, or clam. 
ours, at leaſt, to that effect, ſo often, that the impoſers had 
no way to cover the ſcandal, and the inhumanity of thei; 
treatment, but either by imputing the anguiſh of a wounded 
conſcience to the ravings ot a diſtempered brain: or by con. 
verting the marks of a true repentance into the ſtory of 2 
counterfeit madneſs. But when things were at the wort, 
Prance was now and then, as the good humour prevailed, 
eaſed of his irons, comforted with good words aud promiſes, 
and no artifice omitted to bring him to a proper underſtand. 
ing. The keepers were then under the ſole direction of 3 
certain ambulatory committee, when and what degree to 
ſqueeze, to pinch, to caſe, to ſhackle, to comfort, or to 
torment their priſoners ; and moſt things were done accord- 
ing to the particular orders of that cabal. It would be too 
redious to recite all the ſufferings of this unfortunate man, 
who being unable to hold out as Coral had done, and finding 
his life in the ſame danger with thoſe he had accuſed, he x: 
length ſubmitted to the temptation, and upon a new aflu- 
rance of pardon, he promiſed to ſtand by his former evi- 
dence. Immediately upon this, on the 11th of January, 
his irons were. knocked off, and he was removed from hard 
boards, and a diſmal cold room, to a fine lodging and a 
curious bed, with varicty of the beſt meats and drink. Here 
having pen, ink and paper, and the aſſiſtance of his friend 
one Mr. Boyce, he finiſhed his ſtory, and prepared for being 
a compleat evidence againſt Green, Berry, and Hill, who 
were ſhortly after to come upon their trials.” 

As the author of this pafſage is not content with inſinua- 
ting, that Prance was compelled by torments to ſupport his 
ſecond depoſition, but openly undertakes to prove it by facts 
which are entirely deciſive, it is abſolutely neceſliry for thc 
reader's inſtruction to make ſome remarks on this ſubject. 

1. When in a controverted matter, an hiftorian reports 
facts to which he was not an cye witneſs, and which how- 
ever are capable of deciding for or againſt, the reader has 3 
right to expect from him ſome teſtimony, or ſome author ; 
in a word, to be informed, how he came to the knowledge 
of ſuch facts. But here, we ſee neither teſtimeny nor au- 
thor, in the text or margin. 

2. It appears from this very relation, that all the ill uſage 
of Prance, conſiſted in keeping him nine days in irons. 1: 
this is like a Romiſh inquiſition, it may be affirmed, Ene- 
land has a conſtant inquiſition, fince priſoners committed tor 
murder, or other great crimes are never treated otherwiſe. 
Beſides, it will be ſeen hereafter, that Prance denied his 
ever receiving any ill uſage in priſon, or his wanting an! 
thing. As to the torments of his mind, and his roarings and 
groaning, ſuppoſing them true, only Prance himſelt could 
know the motives, and it muſt be ſurpriſing to hear an autho! 
talk of what paſſed in Prance's mind, as if he had becn u 
confident. 

3. He ought to have explained what was this ambulators 
committee, from whom the keepers received directions; 19! 
it is well known, that during the prorogation of the parle 
ment (and all this paſſed at the time of the progogation) 1? 
keeper of Newgate could obey no orders but thoſe of tas 
king, or at leaſt of the courts of juſtice. 

4. Laſtly, in proof of a fact fo remarkable and dectli't, 
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ſworn was true, but that the horror and confuſion he was in, put hin 9 
denying it. Yet he went off from this again, and denied every thing. | 
Lloyd was upon this ſent to talk with him. At firſt he denied every i 
him. But dr, Lloyd told me, that he was almqſt dead through the dit © 
of his mind, and with cold in his body. But after that dr. Lloyd had us 
a fire, and cauſed him to be put in a bed, and began to diſconrie the mt 
with him, he returned to his confeſſion; which he did in tuck a mw 
that dr. Lloyd ſaid to me, it was not poſſible for ini to doubt of hu 
cerity in it, p. 446. 
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ire have only the bare aſſeveration of the author, whoſe ex- 
2ggeration is, kept up with expreſſions the ſtrongeſt and moſt 
capable to | as the readers terrible ideas of the torments en- 
lured by Prance, which, however, amount to a nine days 


| impriſonment in irons. Beſides, the author poſitively ſays, 


that Prance was gained without telling us by whom, or 


bow, or giving the leaſt warrant for what he advances. 1 


go not ſay that all this is falſe, for I know nothing of it. But 
a5 it is not forbid to rely on the faithfulneſs of the author, or 


ot thoſe from whom he has received his informations; ſo 


neither is it forbid to doubt of it, and to believe that he 
might be prejudiced by party ſtories, which are implicitly 
ſwallowed or rejected, according as they are advantageous or 
rejudicial to the fide eſpouſed by thoſe who hear them. 
Bedloe had given but a very imperfect information of the 
murder of Godfrey. He ſaid indeed, it was committed in 
Somerſet-houſe, and that he had ſeen the dead body. But as 


do the other circumſtances, he only ſpoke of them as re- 


ceived from perſons who had abſented themſelves ; whereas 
Prance delivered in writing a more regular and full account, 


which contained preciſely his depoſition before the king in 


council, and was to this effect : 

« Girald, Kelly, Green, Berry, Hill and Prance, with 
the approbation of ſome others, after ſeveral conſultations ", 
had reſolved to murder fir Edmundbury Godfrey, as being a 
bitter perſecutor of the catholics, an active diſcoverer of their 
deſigns, and a particular enemy to the queen's ſervants, Thus 
determined, on Saturday the 12th of October, Hill went to 
fir Edmundbury Godtrey's houſe in the morning, and talked 
with him in private“. Then taking his leave, he went to 
Girald, and Green, and with them ſtaid hard by, waiting 
for the gentleman's coming out, which he did about ren or 


| eleven, all alone as uſually. They dogged him to ſeveral 


places, till about fix or ſeven in the evening, when Green 
went to Prance's houſe, and told him, they had ſet him near 
St. Clement's ; and that Prance muſt make all haſte to the 
water-gate, at Somerſet-houſe, where he ſhould find Kelly 
and Berry, which he did; and they three waited there till 
about nine o'clock : when of a ſudden Hill came running and 
lid, He was coming, and they mult pretend a quarrel, and 
he would fetch him in. While Kelly and Berry were in a 
ſeeming ſcuffle, Hill, at the gate, ſtopped fir Edmundbury 
Godfrey, and entreated him for God's lake to come 1n, for 
two men were a quarrelling, and he was afraid there would 
be bloodſhed. The gentleman being a magiſtrate, did at laſt 
conſent, and Hill entered the gate, firſt, to ſhew him the 
perſons ; and after them followed Girald and Green; while 
Prance watched the water-gate, and Berry was to ſecure the 
paſſage by the chapel. But firſt, he and Kelly, the pre- 
tended combatants, ſtood about the end of the rail by the 
queen's ſtables ; and as fir Edmundbury went down towards 
them, Green ſuddenly threw a twiſted handkerchief about 
his neck, and immediately all four pulled him down and 
ſtrangled him, ſo as he could make no noiſe; after which 
they threw-him behind the rail, and gave him fome violent 
punches on the breaſt with their knees, and Green with all 
his force rung his neck almoſt round. Prance and Berry 
being come to them, when he was quite dead, they all 
helped to carry the body into Dr. Godden's lodgings, where 
Hill lived, and where they brought hin up five or fix ſteps, 
into a little room on the right hand, and there left him that 
night, and Sunday, all day and night. On Monday night, 
Hill and ſome others removed him into a room in the upper 
court, where Prance was ſhewn the body by tie light of a 
dark lanthorn, and where Bed!loe ſwore he faw Prance. On 


Tus {day night, they carried him to another room in the long 


entry, over againſt Dr. Godden's lodgings; and on Wed- 


neſdayv night they removed it to the little room where it was 


arſt laid. Having kept the body above four days and nights, 


* Prance named an alchouſe where they uſed to meet, and the people 


| fret did confirm this of their meeting there. Burnet, p. 445. 


He went to ſee whether Godfrey was gone out, aud ſpoke to his maid ; 
wh, upon Hills being taken, went to Newgate, and in the crowd of pri- 
ers diſtinguiſhed him, ſaying, he was the perſon that afked tor her ma- 
«that morning. Ibid They had watched fir Kdmundbury tor ſeveral 
weeks, before they could find an opportunity of putting their villainous 


F Colm in execution. M88. 


One of the centinels ſwore he ſaw a ſedan carried in; but none law it 


ned out, Burnet, p. 440. 


They had agreed to ſay, in cafe they ſhonld meet any body, that it was 


IWR - j 5 58 
funken man they were carrying in that manner. M88. 


* Burnet gives the following account of this Dugdale and his evidence. 
e had been the lord Aſton's baily, and was a man of ſenſe and temper, 
tle behaved himſelf decently, and had fomewhat in his air and deportment 


dat diſpoſed people to believe him: ſo that the king himſelf began to think 


OW « . N p N 5 > 
nere was ſomewhat in the plot, though he had little regard to Oates Ol Bedloe, 
ne made a diſcovery of a correſpondence that Eveis held with the jetuits 
a London, who had writ to Myers of the detign of killing the king, and 
Number 13 
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Girald and Kelly adviſed to have it carried into the fields, anc 
leave him run through with his own ſword, that he might be 
ſuppoſed to have murdered himſelf ; and therefore his monev, 
rings, &c. were all to be left with him. This being agreed, 
they reſolved to carry him out that night; and accordingly 
Hill procured a ſedan, or chair, into which they put the 
body about twelve o'clock. Berry the porter, having in- 
vited the centinels into his houſe, opened the gate, and 
Prance and Girald carried out the fedan*. Thus, ſome— 
times they two, and ſometimes Kelly and Green, carricd it 
up towards Soho-tields, hard by the Greciuns church; and 
there Hill attending with a horſe, they ſet the body up be- 
fore him, and left the ſedan in forme unfiniſhed buildings in 
that place; whereupon Girald ſaid, I with we kad a hun- 
dred ſuch rogues as ſecure as this. Then Prance being a 
houſekeeper, returned home; and the other four went on, 
one leading the horſe, Hill riding and holding the body“, 
and the other two walking by. They carried him to a 
place called Primroſe-hill, about two miles out of town, 
where they left him in aditch, with his own ſword run through 
his body by Girald himſelf, in the exact poſture of one that 
had murdered himſelf.” 

This depoſition, which was immediately publiſhed, met 
with an entire belief from the people. But afterwards, when 
the popiſh party prevailed, ſeveral authors endeavoured to 
find many miſtakes and inconſiſtencies in it, and even main- 
tained, that it was not penned by Prance, but by ſome abler 
hand. As at firſt it was dangerous to fay, that Prance was 
a falle witneſs, it was afterwards nn leis Cangerovs to maine 
tain, he had ſpoke the truth. Hence one adhore to this 
depoſition, and others to the writings afterwards publiched 
againſt it, to demonttrate its fal ſho, 

While theſe things were tranſi&ted, the king was by no 
means at eale. The plot (of winch he was mk cted to be 
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the author, at leaſt in what concerned the orvernnient and 


religion) and the impecachment „gainſt the carl of Diaby, 
which entirely reflected vn him, could not bur greatly 
perplex him. To divert à litde theſe ſuſpicions, he pub- 
liſhed, the beginning of |] Ty, leveral proclamations au- 
gainſt the papiits, who, immodiaicly after the prorovition 


of the parliament, were returned to Loadon wn i Weilmin- 
ſter. By another prociam tion, he recalled all his ſubjects 
from the (Orc! or { minaries; Du! theſe were remediecs little 
capable ot curing the people's ſuſpictons and feats. 

About this time was diſcovered a college of jeſuits at 
Lower-Come in Herefordſhire. Morcover, a freſh witneſs 
appeared, one Stephen Dugdale, who pretended to make 
new ditcoverics in the plot, and accuted five jeluits, and 
one prieſt *, This obliged the king to publiſh a new pro- 
clamation againſt Evers, Gawen, Vavator alias Gifford, 
Leviſon, jeſuits, and Broadſtreet a prieſt, with a promiſe 
of a hundred pounds to any that ſhould apprehend Evers, 
and fifty pounds for each of the reit*, 

Mean while, as the time for the meeting of the par- 
liament approached, the king perceiving that in the preſent 
diſpoſition of the commons, he ſhould receive no advantage 


from them, but rather new mortifications, on the 24th of 


January diflolved the parliament by proclamation ®, pro— 
miſing withal, to iffue out writs for the calling of a new 
parliament the 6th of March following. Thus ended the 
long parliament, which had continued almoſt eighteen years, 
and had been for twelve years ſo favourable to the king. 
Never parliament had been fo liberal to any king, or cur- 
ried the prerogative higher. If Charles II. had not purfucd 
methods ſo contrary to the iatereſts of the kingdom, he 
would never have loſt the affection of this parliament, which 
ſtudied only to pleaſe him, and pive ham the moſt effec- 
tual proofs of their Zeal. But when, in precefs of time, 
they diſcovered, that the king hid il dangus againſt the go- 


U gain oY 
deſired him to find out proper men for exccuting it, Three other jofuits pref 
ſed Dugdale to undertake it, pronmhung ac thoutd de need tori, and 
the lord Staftord ofticred him tic | red pound, it.! ould f out! 
Dugdale's evidence was contirmodl by ons Sor Taal: Ile hid talkeck in 
the countiy ot a juſtice of 4 1 Weſimintier that was Killed, ou this 
Tueſday after Godfrey was muede; 10 that the nev's Or this muſt have Leen 
writ from London on thc.oSatirday night's zoll. He did not think: it a 
ſecret, o talked of it as neus in au alchoute. The two perfons; he: ſaid 
he ſpoke to, remembered nothing ot it, but tevernt others twore they ha! 
heard it. He tud imorcover, tun | 4 it to Coleman uhenu in 
New gute, to pertuade him to ditcoverhething, and deſtted to know. whether 
he had ever diicovered their delign? to any other perſot ; and chat Colonan 
tent antwer, that he had LOK: Of them wo fot! 14 but to no other man, 
upon which the duke ge order Kill him. p. 441. | 
Gawen was ſoon after taken into cultody, but the ret avlconded, Eehard. 
b. Some think, this parktament ' Mtioly2d, on. prurpolc to protect the 
popith lords in the Lower, and divert, it potitb lc, the note of the popiſh plot 


Or elic to cover the duke of York trom the reientinont Ot WIG COMNnONEt, and 
the general indignation ot the people. Kennet, b, 3.5% 
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vernment and the eſtabliſhed religion, which he had ſuffici- 
ently ſhewn by his two wars againſt Holland, and his in- 
timate union with France, they began to confider him as 
an enemy to the ſtate, whoſe deſigns and meaſures were to 
be broken. The letters, produced by Mr. Montague in the 
parliament, fully convinced the molt incredulous, that the 
king was a penſioner of France, and ſacrificed the intexelt 
of England to that crown. It is therefore no wonder, that 
the parliament credited the diſcovery of a plot, which was 
ſo natural a conſequence of the king's deftzgns, now en- 
tirely believed. Indeed, the firſt article of the plot, con- 
cerning the killing of the King, might be doubtful and un- 
certain; wherefore the parliament willingly left it to the 
decifion of the courts of juſtice, But the two laſt, re- 
lating to render the king ablolute, and ſubverting the eſta— 
bliſhed religion, needed no other proof than thote the king 
had given. Beſides, the duke of York being a profefled 
papiſt, and having a great influence in the king's councils, 
it was not difficult to conceive, that he being ſuch a zealot 
for his religion, would loſe no occafion of promoting it : and 
this his ſecretary's letters plainly demonſtrated. Indeed, the 
parliament was compoſed chiefly of rigid epiſcopalians, who 
perhaps cannot be vindicated in their perſecution of the pret- 
byterians. But however they were not willing to ſacrifice 
the proteſtant religion, and the liberties of the nation, to 
their paſſion againit preſbyterianiſm. From hence flowed 
the quarrels between the king and the parliament, the mor- 
tifications ſo frequently given him, and his ditlolution of mit 
at laſt, though he had in it fo many creatures, purchaſed 
either with money or penſions. At firſt, this trade was le— 
cretly carried on, but after Clifford's advancement to the 
ticaſury, it was practiled ſo openly, that every man's name 
and price were publicly known. Notwithſtanding all this, 
when once the conduct of the king and court was conſidered, 
it was not poſſible for the king to obtain a majority in the 
houſe of commons, becauſe thoſe who were ready to facrifice 
the nation's money to the king, would not facrifice to him 
their liberties and religion. Another cauſe allo ſtopped the 
the king in his carcer, namely, that as ſoon as the people 
were dillatisfied with the court, vacancies in the parliament 
were filled with men of quite contrary principles to the 
king and duke of York, fo that in time the parliament be— 
came very difierent from what it was at the beginning. It 
is not therefore ſtrange, that the king ſhould deſite to be rid 
of a parliament, from which be could expect no farther be- 
neſit. But he flattered himlelt in vain, with having another 
more favourable, as will hereatter appear. 

Upon the 25th of January, the king iſſned out writs 
for the new election, which put the whole nation into a 
ferment. It happened to the king, on this occaſion, as it 
had happened to, his father. The people being diſcontent— 
ed with the court, and full of. ſuſpicions and tears, affected 
ro chooſe repreſentatives the moſt averſe to popery and ar- 
bitrary government. And as the high church men had been 
for ſeveral years a little too ſtrongly attached to the king ; 


and had, in the laſt parliament, paſſed acts to raiſe the 


royal power higher than ever, the people in general were 


not for truſting their intereſts in tuch hands... On the 
other fide the preſbyterians, though long oppreſſed, were 
{till numerous in the corporations, fo that by the ſuperio— 
rity of their votes, they commonly carried the elections in 
favour of their own party, or at leaſt of men, who had 
only outwardly conformed 'to the church of England. In 
a word, when the returns were made, it was tound, that 
moſt of the repreſentatives were men very oppolite to the 
principles, and deftgns of the court. The king, to prevent 
theſe inpreſfions, affected an extraordinary ſeverity againſt 
the papiſts, and by proclamation, on complaint of the neg- 
lects ot the proſecution of reculants, ordered the chancellor 
to put out of comnuthon, all juſtices of peace, who were 
remiſs in their duty. But this was too frequent an artifice, 
to be capable-to perſuade the people, that the King was truly 
zealous for the proteſtant religion. 

While all were engaged in the new elections, three of 
the five, accuſed of Godfrey's murder, namely, Green, 
Berry, and Hill, were tried at the King's Bench bar, before 
the lord chict juſtice Scroges, the 1oth of February. 

Oates depoſed, That he had heard Godfrey ſay, a little 
before his death, “ That he went in fear of his life by the 
popiſh party, and had been dogged ſeveral days.” 


To thi: Richardſon, keeper of Newgate, anſwered, © That Prance 
had told hun, it was fear that made him recant ; and he [Prance] gave a 
full ſatisfaction, that it was only out of an apprehenſion that his life was not 
ſecure ; that his trade would be loſt among the Roman catholics; and in 
caſe he had his pardon, aud was faved, he ſhould have been in danger of 
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One Robinſon teſtified, That he heard him ſay, “ That hi 
believed he ſhould be the firſt martyr.” . 

Prance's evidence was the ſame with what he had before 
depoſed. The priſoners objected to him, that he had xe. 
canted, and denied all before the King and council, Th, 
court made for him the anſwer which he had before given 
to the council,“ That all that was nothing but an yny. 
ſual fear, and a want of a full aſſurance of his pardon <» 
Some repreſent this as a great partiality in the judge, By 
it muſt be obſerved, that judges fit upon the trial of crimi. 
nals, not to condemn or acquit : the jury decide the ca{+ 
and find the priſoners guilty or not guilty. When therefore 
any material difficulties offer, it is the office of the judge tg 
direct the jury, and ſhew them what they are, and wha: 
they are not to mind, with the reaſons of their opinion. 85 
I doubt, that on this occaſion the court did not exceed the 
bounds of their duty, though I will affirm nothing. 

Hill's wife aſked Prance, whether he had not been tor. 
tured in Newgate, fince ſeveral had heard him cry out in 
that place? He anſwered, “ That he had not That 
captain Richardſon had uſed him as civilly as any man in 
England; and that all the time he was there he wanted for 
nothing.” This anſwer, as we ſce, is very contradictory to the 
aggravatcd recital of his torments; though even in that recj. 
tal, nothing is ſaid which tends to ſhew, that he was put tg 
the torture, However, the author of the recital, better in. 
ſormed than Prance himſelf, ſeruples not to fay, “ That 
the poor man, to ſupport the credit of his evidence, v1; 
forced to dilown all his barbarous uſage.” 

Bedlue nad already depoſed before the lords, That! 
Phare, Walſh, Pritchard, Keins, &c. had wheedlcd fir Ed. 
mundbury Godfrey into Somerſet-houſe court, under pretence 
of taking ſome plotters, and after a turn or two, and the 
pretence of ſending for a conſtable, they ſhewed him to 
a room, preſented a piltol to him, threatening to kill him, 
it he made any noiſe, but would do him no hurt, if he 
would fend for his examinations; which he refufing to do, 
they ſtifled him between two pillows, and after that, up- 
on finding ſome life in him, they ftrangled him with a 
long cravat.” | 

Some have remarked, that this firſt evidence of Bedloe, 
was directly contrary to Prance's. Others have oblerved, 
that Bedloc never ſaid that he was preſent at the murder, 
but only depoſed what he heard from others ; conſequently, 
that there was no real contradiction between the two wit 
neſſes. ; 

In the preſent trial Bedloe depoſed, ** That about a fort- 
night before the murder, le Phaire, Pritchard, Keins, and 
lome other Romiſh pricſts, all unknown to Prance, di- 
courſed Bedloe about Killing a certain gentleman, no: 
named; and then ſet him to infinuate himiclt into fir Ed- 
mundbury Godtrey's acquaintance, which he did under ſev— 
cral pretences. That on the very day of the murder, le 
Phaire told him, there was a gentleman to be put out of the 
way that night, and would have him to aſſiſt, and that there 
would be tour thouſand pounds reward from the lord Bal 
laſis, &c. and therefore defired him to meet in the cloyticr 
at Somerſet-houſe that evening, for thercabouts it was t0 
be done; which he promiſed to do, but wilfully failed them, 
becauſe he would not have his hands in blood. On ti 
Monday after, le Phaire meeting him, charged him wit\ 
breach of promiſe, and appointed him to come to Somers 
houſe at nine that night, where he told the witnels, Tha 
he had done ill, that he did not help in the buſineſs; vu 
if he would help to carry him off, he ſhould fill have h. 
the reward; and told him he was actually murdered. T:. 
witneſs aſked, i he might ſee him; upon which le Par: 
led him through a dark entry, into a room where were e. 
veral people, and Prance amongſt them, and only by the 
light of a dark lanthorn he ſaw the face of the murder 
perſon, and knew him to be fir Edmundbury Godfrey, Ie 
witneſs adviſed to tie weights about him, and throw bin 
into the Thames; but they did not approve of that, but tac, 
they would put it upon himſelf, and carry him out in a chat, 
by the help of the porter Berry, at twelve that night. 
The witneſs promiſed, upon the ſacrament, which he ba 
taken the Thurſday before, to come again and help them 
but being got from them, his conſcience would not perm 
him to go any farther, though he had been promiſed the 
thouſand pounds for his labour, but he rather choſe to dite 


being murdered by them,” He ſaid himſelf afterwards, that it was for fe 
cf loſing his employment from the queen, and the catholics, which 44 5 
moſt of his buſineſs, and becauſe he had n his pardon, State 1 
tom. II. p. 765, 780. 
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ver the viilany to the king and council, and accept of a 

aarter of the ſum in an honeſt way.” | 

What appears moſt ſtrange in this depoſition, is not its 
eontraricty to the firſt, in which he only ſpoke by hearſay ; 
but that Bedloe did not relate theſe circumſtances to the Jords, 
having, only ſaid, that he had ſeen Godfrey's body in Somer— 
ſet- houſe, and Prance in the fame room. 

The conſtable that viewed the body in the ditch, gave 
an account, “ That the ſword was ſticking through him, 
but no blood appeared upon the ground, and he found gold 


verily believed the {word was run through him after he was 
dead and cold: but that he died by reaſon of the ſuffocation, 
«nd breaking of his neck, and bruiſes on his breaſt,” 

Sir Robert Southwell depoſed, “ That Prance having re- 
lated the matter to the council; and being {ent with the 
duke of Monmouth and the carl of Ollory to thew the places 
he mentioned, did readily go to them all, and they appeared 
all to be ſuch as he had deicribed them ; only as to the room 
in the upper court, where the body was laid one night, hav- 
ing never been there but once, he laid he could not potitively 
allign it, but pointing to ſome rooms, and faid, he was fure 
it was thereabouts.” 

As to the priſoners defence, Hill brought ſeveral witneſſes 
to prove, „ That he never was our © his lodgings alter 
eight o'clock at night, during the whole time of this tran- 
{:&tion.” 

Some have pretended, that theſe depoſitions were not re- 

girded, becauſe the witneſles were papilts, But no ſuch 
ming is ſaid in the printed trial, and it is difficult fo Know 
th: thoughts of the jury, who were the fole judges of theſe 
evidences. 
Beſides, Hill ſhewed, “ That when he heard of Prance's 
being taken up for the murder, he had full leiture to make 
his eſcape, which he never end-avouring, was a great pre- 
jumption of his innocence.” It is to be prelumed, the jury 
took but little notice ot this proof. 

Green proved by two witnefles, James Warrier and his 
wife, “ That he was at their houſe in the Strand from be- 
tween ſeven and eight till after ten, on that very night and 
time that fir Edinundbury Godfrey was ſaid to be murdered 
in Somerſet-houſe.” But unhappilv, Warrier willing to cor- 
roborate his evidence, added,“ That Green's being appre- 
hended a month after the murder of Godfrey, recalled to 
his mind, that the ſaid Green had been with him on Saturday 
the 12th of October, from eight to ten in the evening.” Bur, 
beſides that Green was not arrceited till the 24th of December, 


1 | that is to ſay, two months and twelve days after Godfrey's 
11 murder, he was not taken up for this murder, but for re— 
107 fuſing the oaths, which could not cauſe Warrier to remem— 
Al ber, that Green had been with him the day Godfrey was 
„ WS murdered. Green added, “ That when Prance was taken 
le up, he ſhewed ſuch a deteſtation of the fact, that he ſaid, 
the ther than he ſhould. eſcape, it he were guilty, he would be 
ere the executioner himſelf.” In all likelihood, this proof ap- 
l peared not very material to the jury. In behalfof Berry the 
Nek porter, the ſoldiers that were placed centinels at the gate, 
10 teſtified, “ That no ſedan went out of the gate that night 
em, that the body was ſaid to be carried off, though one did come 
che in, and that they could not be miſtaken in fo plain a matter.” 
vg And Berry's maid declared, “ That her maſter was in bed by 
140 twelve o'clock that night, and never flirred out, which 
na 


made it impofſible {or him to be upon the whole expedition.“ 
They all endeavoured hkewile to invalidate Prance's evi- 
cence ; but the court obſerved, “ That it was impoſhble that 
Mr. Prance, a man of that mean capacity, ſhould invent a 
llory with ſo many conlifting circumſtances, it there was no 
truth in the bottom of it:“ but adds the hiſtorian whom TI 
bare often quoted, others obſerved, ** That the ſtory was 
vented by jomebody clic of a greater capacity.” This in— 
uinvation is ſupported only upon his ſyſtem, But beſides, 
bad the penner of this narrative been fo able as is ſuppoſeg, 
t would not have been diſſicult to give it a perfect agreement 
with Bedloe's firſt depoſition, whereas it was different in many 
reſpects. For when a man is only to invent, and has falſe 
witneſſes ready to ſupport the invention, he need not be much 
uzzled about the facts. | 
In concluſion, the jury brought them all in guilty of the 
murder. Wbereupon, the lord chief jultice Scroggs ſaid, 


wy 1 


| N They had found the ſame verdict that he would have 
| found, if he had been one with them.“ 


1 It was done by the earl of Danby's advice, Burnet, p. 452. 
3X o was one of the repreſentatives for the county of Devon, and 
. mer of the navy. Kennet, p. 360. | | 
: Without giving any reaton to the perſons chuſing, or the perſon choſen, 
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and filver in his pockets.” Two ſurgeons {ivore, “ that they 
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They all three infiſted upon their innocence to the laſt 
moment of their lives. Berry owned, “„ That he was a 
proteſtant in his heart, but had for ſome time diſſembled his 
religion for his private advantage.” 

Hill, ro perſuade the ordinary of Newgate of his inno- 
cence, gave him this notable proof of it; “ That he had 
wronged one in a twelve-penny matter, which had ſo troubled 
his conſcience, that he had made reſtitution ſince his con- 
demnation, though he was in extreme want of preſent 
necellaries :” and therefore he thus argued with bim,“ If I 
have taken ſhame upon myſelf, in confeſſing my crime in the 
calc of a trifle; can you think I would deny the murder to 
maintain my reputation?“ 

Green and Hill were executed the 21ſt of February ; but 
Berry was reprieved till the 28th of May. 

The time for the meeting of the parliament drawing near, 
the King, after examining the elections, foreſaw a ſtorm 
gathering againſt the duke of Vork. Wherefore, to pre- 
vent it, and perſuade the new parliament that his counſels 
were not influenced by his brother, he reſolved to ſend hun 
away d, and for that purpoſe, the 28th of February, writ 
him the following letter: 

Pk, have already given you my reſolves at large, why I 
think it fit that you fhould abſent yourlſelt tor ſome time be- 
vond the ſeas: as I am truly ſorry for the occaſion, ſo may 
vou be ſure, I ſhall never defire it longer than it will be ab- 
ſolutely neceflary for your good, and my ſervice. In the 
moan tune, I think it proper to give it you under my hand, 
That I expect this compliance from you, and defire it may 
be as ſoon as conveniently you can. You may cafily believe 
with what trouble 1 write; there being nothing I am more 
ſenfible of, than the conſtant kindneſs you have ever had for 
me. TI hope you are as jull to me, to be aflurced, that no ab- 
ſence, nor any thing elle, can ever change me from being. 
truly and Kindly yours,” 


GR, 


The duke immediately obeyed, and the zd of March 
departed for Holland, with his ducheſs, and the princeſs 
Anne his daughter, from whence he went and rcfided at 
Bruftels. 

Mean time, the king fearing that the new parliament 
would impeach the carl of Danby, and that the earl, in 


Prevention of his own danger, would be obliged to reveal 


lecrets, which he wiſhed to be concealed, granted him, under 
the great ſeal, as full and complcat a pardon as could be 
drawn, 

The new parliament meeting the 6th of March, the 
King made a ſpeech, tending to ſhew how well affected he 
was to the laws of the land, and the proteſtant religion. 
He ſpoke of his care in puniſhing, as well thoſe concerned 
in the plot, as the murderers of fir Edmunbury Godfrey, 
and forgot not to mention the removal of the duke of 
York. 
army, and for paying the fleet. The chancellor enlarged 
upon all thcle points with great exaggerations, according to 
his cuſtom. f 

The parliament began with a warm diſpute between the 
king and the commons, about the choice of a ſpeaker. 
The commens having choſen Mr. Edward Seymour“, the 
king, who knew Seymour was a- particular enemy of the 
carl of Danby, refuſed his approbation, and ordered the 
commons to- proceed to a new choice. The houſe was ex- 
tremely diſpleaſed with the refuſal, alledging, “ That it 
was never known that a perſon ſhould be excepted againſt, 
and no reaſon at all given, and that the the thing itlelf, of 
preſenting a ſpeaker to the king, was but a bare com- 
pliment.” The king, on his fide, inſiſted on his appro- 
bation or refuſal of a ſpeaker when preſented to him, as a 
branch of his prerogativef. During a fix days diſpute, 
the commons made ſeveral repreſentations to the king, to 
which he gave very ſhort anſwers. At laft, as the com- 
mons would not defiſt from what they thought their right, 
the king went to the parliament, and prorogued it from the 
12th to the 15th ; that is, for one day's interval between 
the two ſeſſions. The parliament meeting the 15th, the 
king ordered the commons to proceed to the choice of a 
fpeaker. Then to avoid a revival of the diſpute, they choſe 
Mr. William Gregory ſerjcant at law, who was approved 
by the king s. | 

The commons began with appointing a committee to ex- 


Echard, tom. III. p. 6522. 

s He was recommended by William lord Ruſſel, Kennet, p. 560. Burnet 
adde, the point was ſettled, that the right of electing was in the. houſe, and 
that the confirmation was a thing of courte, p. 453» 

The 


Laſtly, he demanded money for diſbanding the 
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amine controverted elections, threeſcore petitions having been 
already preſented. . 

This affair being put into a way of determination, the 
commons appeared reſolved to purſue the matters which 
the late parliament had left undecided. For this purpole, 
the 2oth of March they appointed a ſecret committee, to 
take informations, prepare evidence, and draw up articles 
againſt the lords that were impeached, and to take ſuch 
further informations as ſhall be given, relating to the plot 
againſt his majeſty and the government, and the murder of 
fir Edmundbury Godfrey. At the ſame time they defired 
the lords, by an expreſs meſſage, to remember the impeach- 
ment of high treaſon exhibited againſt Thomas earl of Danby, 
in the name of the commons of England, and to commit 
him to ſafe cuſtody, They reſolved alfo, that it ſhould be 
referred to the committee of ſecrecy, to draw up further ar- 
ticles againſt him. The earl of Danby was greatly embar- 
raiſed; tor he could not make his detence, without producing 
the letters writ by: his majeſty's particular order, and other 
papers which the king was willing to conceal, Wherefore he 
reſolved to athere tothe benefit of his pardon. 

The next day, the 21ſt of March, Dr. Tonge, Oates, 
Bedloe, and a Scotchman, one Edmund Everard, a new 
diſcoverer, were called before the commons, to give in their 
informations concerning the plot. Bedloe having delivered 
in his information, the houle reſolved, * That an bumble 
addreſs be made to his majeity, that the five hundred pounds 
promiſed by his proclamation for the diſcovery of the mur- 
der of tir Edmundbury Godfrey, may be paid to Mr. Bedloe, 
and that he would further be pleaſed to order, that the twenty 
pounds reward for the diſcovery of every prieſt, may be et- 
icEtually paid to the diſcoverers.” 

By another addreſs, they defired, “ That the care of Mr. 
Bedloc's fatety might be recommended to the duke of Mon- 
mouth.” The king anſwered, “ That he would take imme— 
diate care for the payment of the five hundred pounds, and 
the twenty pounds they defired : that he had hitherto taken all 
the care he could of Mr. Bedloe : that he knew how conſider— 
able his evidence was : that he would fee hereafter, that he 
thould want for nothing, but that he could not be anſwerable 
for him when he went abroad.” 

Upon the whole, the commons came to a vote ſomething 
like that in the laſt parliament, namely, “ That the houſe 
doth declare, that they are fully ſatisfied that there now 
is, and for divers years laſt paſt hath been, a horrid and 
treaſonable plot and conſpiracy, contrived and carried on by 
thoſe of the popith religion, for the murdering his majeſty's 
ſacred perſon, and tor lubverting the proteſtant religion, and 
the antient and well-eſtabliſhed government of this kingdom.” 
The lords concurred to this vote without hefitation, as alſo 
to an addicts to be preſented jointly by both houſes to the 
king, to pray him to appoint a ſolemn day of humiliation 
and faſting throughout the whole Kingdom. The king 
granted their requelt, and the 1th of April was appointed 
to be kept as a public faſt day. 

The 22d of March, the commons ordered a bill to be 
brought in, to fecure the King and kingdom againſt the dan- 
ger and growth of popery. ; 

The ſame day the king going to the parhament, ſpoke 
to both houſes in favour of the carl of Danby. But the 
commons, unmoved with this ſpecch, were no ſooner re- 
turned to their - houſe, than they ſent a meflage to the lords, 
% demand that the earl might be forthwith committed to 
fate cuttody. The lords ſeeing the paſſion of the com- 
mons, offered them in a conference, the draught of a bill, 
by which the earl of Danby ſhould be for ever incapable of 
coming to his majeſty's preſence, and of all offices and em- 
ploynients, and of receiving any gifts or grants from the 
crown, and of fitting in the houſe of peers. But the com- 
mons were not ſatisfied with ſuch a bill, probably, for two 

reaſons. The firſt was, that the earl of Danby had im- 
placable enemies among the leading commons. The fe- 
cond, that purpofing to diſcover the King's ſecrets, by a 
ltrict examination of the earl of Danby's affairs, they ſaw 
that this bill was only an artifice, to conceal what they wiſh- 
ed to know and divulge. 


b The king, un his ſpeech for the car}, ſaid, he had done nothing but by 
his order, auch therefore he had pardoned him; and if there was any defect 
in his pardon, he would paſs it over and over again, until it ſhould be 
legal. Upon this a great debate was raiſed; ſome queitioned whether the 
king's pardon, eſpecially when paſſed in bar to an impeachment, was good 
in law : this would encourage ill miniſters, who would be always ſure of a 
pardon. The king's pardon did indeed ſecure one againſt all profecution at 
his ſuit ; but as in caſe of nauder an appeal lay, from which the king's par- 
don did not cover the perſon, fince the king could no more pardon the inju- 
ries done his people, than he could forgive the debts that were owing to 
them ; fo trom a parity of reaſon it was inferred, that fince the offences of 
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Mean time, the commons hearing that the king |; 
ſigned a pardon for the carl of Danby, appointed a com— 
mittee to repair to the chancellor, and enquire how this 
pardon was ſcaled, and at whoſe ſuit. The chancellor an- 
twered, © That it was done very privately, the king havin 
ordered him to bring the ſeal into his cloſet, and lay ;: 
upon the table; that his majeſty commanded the ſeal to be 
taken out of the bag, and ordered the perſon who uſu! y 
carried the purſe, to affix it to the pardon.” The chance). 
lor added in his juſtification, © That at the very time of 
affixing the ſeal to the parchment, he did not look upon 
hiniſelf to have the cuſtody of the ſeal : that the pardon 
was paſſed with the utmoſt privacy, at the defire of the carl, 
who gave this reaſon for it, that he did not intend to make 
uſe of it, but to ſtand upon his innocence, except falſe wir. 
neſſes ſhould be produced againſt him; and then he would 
make uſe of it at the laſt extremity : that notwithſtandin» 
this reaſon, he adviſed the carl to let the pardon pals in the 
regular courſe ; but after conſulting with the king, his mn. 
zeſty declared, he was reſolved to let it paſs with all pri. 
vacy.”" 

The houſe, upon hearing this report, were inflamed again 
the earl, and one of the members, naming the carl of Danby, 
proceeded thus : | 

66 The perſon to whom we owe the dangers and 
fears of the French king againſt us; the perſon to waom v 
owe the threats and ſevere anſwers to thoſe humble addrcf: 
we made the laſt ſeſhon of parliament : the perſon to w. 
we owe the ruin of this nation, and exhauſting the ki 
revenue: the perion to whom we owe the expence of ty, 
hundred thouſand pounds a ycar, unaccounted for: the perſo. 
whom we owe the railing of a ſtanding army, to be key: 
by the receipt of fix millions of livres yearly, for three years, 
to enſlave us, and our religion: the perſon to whom we owe 
the late bone that was thrown in on the fitting of the laft par- 
liament, to hinder the good iſſue that might have come by 
their proceedings; who is now laying down his ſtaff, and 
making up his accounts in the treaſury, as he pleaſes, to 
enrich himſelf out of the ſpoils of the people, and fo depart.” 

I have often ſaid, that the people in general were perſuaded, 
not only of the reality of the plot, at leaſt with regard to 
the government and religion, but that even the King and the 
duke of York were the true authors of it. This ſpeech plainly 
ſhews, it was at leaſt the opinion of the ſpeaker, and when a 
member of the commons advances ſuch propoſitions, without 
a reprimand, one may be ſure he ſpeaks the general ſenſe of 
the houſe. Beſides, the removal of the duke of York was a 
demonſtration, that the king was not 1gnorant of his being 
ſuſpected to ſubmit too much to the counſels of his brother, 
It is therefore hard to conceive, why ſo many ſenſible men 
obſtinately labour to thew, there was no real plot, becaulz 
the article concerning the deſign of killing the king, may be 
doubtful. For, the truth of the two other branches, con— 
cerning the government and religion, flows from ſo many 
circumftances, that one mult be wiltully blind not to {2c 1, 
Perhaps the word plot offends ſome perſons, who cannot com- 
prehend how a king can plot againſt his ſubjects. But it tuts 
is all, there is a way to be ſoon agreed. Inftead of faying 
there was a plot to ſubvert the government, and the pro- 
teſtant religion, let it be ſaid, there was a project or defan 
on foot, headed by the king and the duke of York, to rent 
the King abſolute, and introduce popery. But this 
ciſely what is meant by the plot. For the defien of eil 


the king was only an appendix to the plot, fuppoling it 744, 
and an effect of the furious zcal of tome private perions, 0 
thought to accomplith the plot better by placing the dub 0 


York on the throne. | 

[ 1679] I ſhall not inſert here the earl of Shaftſþury's ipeeca 
in the houſe of lords, becauſe ſo much pains bas bcei tax" 
to repreſent him as the great enemy of the king, and the 
firſt mover of the whole party, that whatever came 170"! 
him muſt be ſuſpected. I ſhall produce, however, 0! 
paſſage of this ſpeech : ** Popery, ſays he, and Givery, 1k 
two fifters, go hand in hand; ſometimes one goes t, lon: 
times the other; but whereſoever the one enters, the othe! 
is always following cloſe at hand. In England, ohe 


miniſters of ſtate were injuries done the public, the king's | | 
not hinder a proſecution of parlainent, which ſeemec to be one . of 
chief ſecurities, and molt eſſcntial parts of our conſtit ion. — M 
the bill of baniſhment, which paſſed in the houſe of lords, was fen dos 
to the commons, Winnington fell on it ja a moſt furious manner ac 
flamed the houſe ſo, that though it was offered that the cart thou = 4, 
graded of his peerage as well as banithed, and that no pardor! | 
ture ſhould be pleaded in bar to an impeachraent, the bill was th 
by the commons, and a bill of attainder brought in, as will be Jeon cle 
ter, Burnet, p. 453. 

+ Mr, Powle, atterwards one of the new council, 
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to have brought in ſlavery; in Scotland, ſlavery went before, 
and popery was to follow.” Thus much is certain, that his 
obſervation on the ſlavery of Scotland was exactly true, and 
that the duke of Lauderdale, ſupported by the court, ex- 
erciſed among the Scots a tyranny unknown to their fore- 
fathers What therefore could the Engliſh imagine, when 
they ſaw a neighbouring kingdom, inveſted with no leſs pri- 
vileges than England, governed in ſo abſolute a manner, un- 
der the ſame king and the ſame miniſtry ? Could they expect 
that the ſame principles would not be followed in England, 
if it could be done with the ſame eaſe ? 

The ſame day, the lords ſent a meſſage to acquaint the 
touſe of commons, that the earl of Danby had withdrawn, 
and could not be found. Whereupon the commons or- 
dered, That a bill be brought in to ſummon Thomas 
earl of Danby, to render bimſelf to juſtice by a day to be 
therein limited, or in default thercot, to attaint him.“ 
The 3d of April, articles of Impeachment againſt the five 
lords in the Tower were drawn up by the commons, and 
carried to the houſe of lords, as well as the bill to fix a 
day for the carl of Danby to render himſelf to juſtice. The 
lords having ſent back this laſt bill with ſome amendments, 
the commons were diſſatisfied, becauſe the lords were not 
of opinion, in cale the car! refuſed to ſurrender himſelt, to 
proceed againſt him by bill of attainder, but to content them- 
ſelves with inflicting other penalties. The two houſes had 
{-yeral conferences upon this ſubject, in which the commons 
continued immoveable, without any diminution of their r1- 
gour againſt the carl. At laſt the lords palled the bill, and 
appointed the 23d of April tor the earl's ſurrendering himſelf 
to trial. The carl ſeeing that his abſence could not hinder 
the bill of attainder from paſhng againſt him, reſolved at 
jaſt to ſurrender himſelf to the uther of the black rod, 
and the ſame day he was ſent to the Tower, The 
king then tound himſelf involved in greater ditficulties than 
ke had ever ſtruggled with before, as he ſaw, the earl of 
| | Danby could nut meke his detence without divulging his 
ſectets. ; CR ER 

It the king would have altered his maxims and princt- 
; ples, he might have been caſily freed from theſe troubles, 
) He had only to break his union with France, dilmiis thoſe 
c of his miniſters who were unacceptable to the parliament, 
5 and act with ſincerity for the intereſt of the kingdom, and 
I of the proteſtant religion, abandoning all the projects he 
had hitherto formed. But he could not reſolve to make 
Wy this ſacrifice, both becauſe he believed his honour concern- 
4 ed, and his defign was only to gain time, and amuſe the 
a parliament, It was with this view, that by the advice of 
fir William Temple, he reſolved to cftabliſh a new coun- 


en cil, into which were admitted ſome lords moſt oppoſite to 
e bim, as the earls of Shaftſbury and Efl:x, This council 
be conſiſted of thirty members k, fificen of whom were ever 
y to be the preſent chief officers of his crown and houſhold. 
„lic were. to be taken out of the nobility, and five out of 


the commons. But he took care in this model of his coun- 
ci, to have a majority of fuch as were devoted to him. 
The carl of Shattſbury was made prefident of this coun- 
eil, though no man was more hated by the king. His aim 
was to perſuade the public and the parliament, that he 
was reſolved entirely to change his manner of governing, 
and be guided in all affairs whatſoever, by the advice of 
the new council. But this was only to amuſe the pub- 
lic. For as it was not poſſible for the king to depart from 
bis principles, concerning religion or government, ſo moſt 
et his new councillors were not for ſacrificing the royal 
authority to the will of the parliament. The earl of Shaftt- 
bury would have been extremely pleaſed with being pre- 
livent of the council, if his authority had been proporti- 
| Mable to his office. But he quickly perceived, he was 
there only for ſhow: and to be ſublervient to the king's 
deſigns, whilſt others had his confidence. There were 
| Chicfly four who had the direction of affairs committed to 
them, namely, the earls of Sunderland and Eflex, the lord 
Hallifax, and fir William Temple. Theſe digeſted and 
othic! | Prepared what was to be propoſed to the council or the 
a bahament. 

| The king had no ſooner made this alteration, than he 
came to the parliament to acquaint them with it. But 


N WF ugh the city of London, and the reſt of the kingdom 
\y 14+ : — 5 . 

r dont teſounded with joyful acclamations, and were perſuaded 
ul WF at things were going to change for the better, the houſe 


|! commons received the news with great coldneſs. They 
had not ſufficient confidence in the king, to believe he really 
| ended to govern otherwiſe than he had hitherto done, 


x See a liſt of this council in Kennet, p. 362. Echard, 
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but thought this was ſome new artifice, which would ſoon 
produce its effects. So, by this change the king gained not 
much ground in the houſe of commons. I am 4enfible, the 
diſtruſt of the commons is aſcribed to Shaftſbury's intrigues, 
and fir William Temple even infinuates it in ſeveral places. 
But it is not eaſy to comprehend how a ſingle man ſhould 
have had credit enough in the country party, to direct them 
as he pleaſed, if that party had not otherwiſe known what 
Shaftſbury laboured to make them believe. For inſtance, 
this earl inſinuated that the nation could not be ſecured 
againſt the duke of York, and that when he ſhould once 
poſſeſs the crown, all proviſions againſt him would vaniſh. 
Was he in the wrong? And was there need of fo great a 
credit to convince the country party of a thing they were but 
too well convinced of betore? It is theretore a mere ar- 
tifice ſolely to impute the animoſity of the commons to the 
carl of Shaftſbury, as if it had no other fouudation than his 
credit and intrigues, in order to remove thereby the juſt 
and real occaſions of complaint againſt the king's govern— 
ment. Lhe meaſures puriued by the court in the foregoing 
years, both againſt the eſtabliſhed government and religion 
had been ſeen. What had the king done to cauſe them to 
be forgot? He had iſſued out proclamations againſt the pa- 
piſts, but they were fo ill executed, that they were not apt 
to inſpire the parliament with confidence. The kipg, under 
colour that he might be engaged in a war againſt France, 
had levied thirty thouſand men, and at the ſame time was 
negotiating a yearly penſion with that crown of fix millions 
of livres for their maintenance, as plainly appeared from the 
letters in parliament, What had the king done to remove 
the tears occaſioned by this army? He had applied to their 
maintenance the money granted by the parliament for their 
diſbanding, and if he had conſented to their being diſmiſſed, 
it was becauſe he applied to another uſe the money received 
from France, In ſhort, was it poſſible to forget the tranſ- 
actions of the cabal, the king's indolence with regard to 
the intereſts of Logland and of all Europe, tae frequent pro— 
rogat ons of parhament at critical times, when vigorous 
relolutions were taking againſt France grown too powerful; 
his defign, in conjunction with that crown, of utterly de— 
ſtroy ing the common-wealth of Holland; a deſign ſo directly 
oppolite to the intereſts of England? Could it not be ſeen, 
that the King was vit hout ligitimate children, and the duke 
of York his brother and pfeſumptive heir, not only a papiſt, 
but alio a bigot to his religivn? Could the tranſactions 
in Scotland be concealed, where arbitrary power was come 
pleatly eſtabliſhed ? 1 % bur juſt mention tome of the prin- 
cipal points, for it would be toc tedious tn elate all the 
cauſes of the nation's ſuſpicions and te.rs. After this, 
how 1s it poſſible to believe that Shattbury's intigues and 
artifices were the ſole cauſe of the commons diſtruſt? I do 
not doubt that he contributed to rhem, and that being fo 
well informed, as he was, of the king's tecier de{iuns, he 
opened the (yes of many people Who perhaps Wouli have 
been deceived. by the artifices of the court. But this is not 
what is meant by aſcribing the people's fears and jcalouſies 
to the intrigues of this carl. That he was actuated by a 
ſpirit of revenge, 1s no concern of mine, but the event too 
plainly ſhewed, how agreeable were his advices to the intereſt 
of the kingdom. 

While the alterations the new council was to bring in the 
affairs of the government, were impatiently expected, the 
commons were ſuddenly alarmed by an information of a 
freſh defign of the papiſts to burn London a ſecond time. 
The houſe of one Bird in Fetter-lane being ſet on fire, his 
ſervant, Elizabeth Oxley, was ſuſpected of ficing it on pur— 
poſe; and ſent to priſon. She contetled the fact, and de- 
clared, the had been employed to do it by one Stubbs a papiſt, 
who had promiſed her five pounds, Stubbs being taken up 
confetled, he perſuaded her to it, and that father Gifford, 
his confeſſor put him upon it, telling him, © it was no fin 
to burn all the houſes of heretics.” He added, that he had 
frequent conferences on. the affair with Gifford and two 
Iriſhmen, Moreover, Stubbs and the maid ſervant declared, 
the papiſts were to make an inſurrection, and expected an 
army of ſixty thouſand men from France. The commons ob- 
tained a pardon for Stubbs and the ſervant, in confiderarion 
of their ready conteſhon. But it was generally interred from 
this incident, that it was not Gifford's fault that the city of 
London was not burnt as in the year 1666. 


This accident produced an addicis from the commons to 


the king, for the execution of Pickering the jetuir, and the 
other condemned prieſts, 


But the commons ſtopped not there. The ſame day they 
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reſolved to fit on the morrow, though Sunday, to confider of 
means for the preſervation of the king's perſon, and the pro- 
teſtant religion, againſt the attempts of the papiſts, both in 
the reign of the preſent king, and his ſucceſſors. Accord- 
ingly the next morning they firſt ordered a bill to be brought 
in to baniſh all papiſts, or reputed papiſts, within London 
and Weſtminſter, twenty miles from the ſame, for fix months; 
and then they voted, nemine contradicente, That the duke 

of York being a papiſt, the hopes of his coming ſuch to the 
crown, has given the greateſt countenance and encourage- 
ment to the preſent conſpiracies and deſigns of the papiſts 
againſt the king and the proteſtant religion.“ This vote was 
ſent to the lords ſor their concurrence}. 

The 25th of April the carl of Danby appeared at the bar 
of the houſe of lords, and there produced the king's pardon 
for all crimes and offences what ſoever committed before the 
28th day of February laſt. After which he was ſent back to 
the Tower. The lords having given notice of this to the com- 
mons, they appointed a committee of ſecreſy to examine the 
nature of the carl's plea, who made their report,“ That 
there was no precedent, of a pardon granted to any perſon 
impeached by the commons of high treaſon, or other high 
crimes depending in the impeachment.” After this report, 
the commons deſired the lords to demand of the earl of Dan- 
by, © Whether he would rely upon, and abide by the plea 
of his pardon.” This was the next day, and the carl praying 
time to anſwer, the lords allowed him four days. 

The ſame day, the king returned this anſwer to the com- 
mons addreſs for the execution of Pickering and other prieſts: 
© Gentlemen, I have always been tender in matters of blood, 
which my ſubjects have no reafon to take exception at: but 
this is a matter of great weight, I ſhall therefore confider of 
it, and return you an anſwer.” 

The vote of the commons concerning the duke of York 
touched the king very ſenſibly, for he ſaw, they did not in- 
tend to ſtop there. He therefore went to the parliament the 
zoth of April, and in a ſhort ſpeech recommended to both 
houſes the diſpatch of three affairs: 1. The proſecution of 
the plot. 2. The diſbanding of the army. 3. The providing 
a fleet for the common ſecurity. Then to give them a proot 
of his care to preſerve their rcligion for the future, he told 
them, „ That he had commanded his chancellor to mention 
ſeveral particulars, which he hoped would be an evidence, 
that in all things that concerned the public ſecurity, he ſhould 
not follow their zeal but lead it.“ 

Accordingly, the chancellor made the following ſpeech. 


My lords, and you the knights, citizens, and burgetles of 
the houſe of commons. 


* THAT royal care which his majeſty hath taken for the 
general quiet and ſatisfaction of all his ſubzects, is now more 
evident by theſe new and freſh inftances of it, which I have 
in command to open to you. His majeſty hath conſidered 
with himſelf, that it is not enough that your religion and 
liberty is ſecure during his own reign, but he thinks he owes 
it to his people to do all that in him lies, that theſe bleſſings 
may be tranſmitted to your poſterity, and ſo well ſecured to 
them, that no ſucceſſion in after ages may be able ro work 
the leaſt alteration. And therefore his majeſty, who hath 
often ſaid in this place; That he is ready to conlent to any 
laws of this kind, ſo as the ſame extend not to alter the Ve- 
ſcent of the crown in the right line, nor to defeat the ſuc- 
ceſſion, hath now commanded this to be further explained. 
And to the end it may never be in the power of any pa- 
piſt, if the crown deſcend upon him, to make any change 
either in church or ſtate; I am commanded to tell you, That 
his majeſty is willing, that proviſion may be made, firſt to 
diſtinguiſh a popiſh from a proteſtant ſucceſſor ; then ſo to 
limit and circumſcribe the authority of a popiſh ſucceſſor, in 
theſe caſes following, that he may be diſabled to do any 
harm: Firſt, in reference to the church; his majeſty is con- 
tent that care be taken, that all ecclefiaſtical and fpiritual 
benefices and promotions in gift of the crown, may be con- 
| ferred in ſuch a manner, that we may be fure the incumbents 
ſhall always be of the moſt pions and learned proteſtants: and 
that no popith ſucceſior, while he continues fo, may have 
any po:ver to controul ſuch preſentments. In reference to 
the ſtate, and civil part of the government, as it is already 
provided, That no papiſt can fit in either houſe of parlia- 
ment; ſo the king is pleaſed that it be provided too, that 
there may never want a parliament, when the king ſhall hap- 
pen to die, but that the parliament then in being may con- 
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tinue indiſſolvable for a competent time; or if there be no 
1 in being, then the laſt parliament which was in 

ing before that time, may re- aſſemble and fit a competent 
time, without any new ſummons, or elections. And as ng 
papiſt can by law hold any place of truſt, ſo the king is con. 
rent that it may be further provided, That no lords or others 
of the privy council, no judges of the common law, or i; 
chancery, ſhall at any time, during the reign of any popiſ 
ſucceſſor, be put in or difplaced, but by the authority of 
parliament : and that care alſo be taken, that none but fincere 
proteſtants may be juſtices of the peace. In reference to the 
military part, the king is willing, that no lord lieutenant, or 
deputy ſieutenant, nor no officer in the navy, during the 
reign of any popiſh ſucceſſor, be put in, or removed, but 
either by authority of parliament, or of ſuch perſons as the 
parliament ſhall intruſt with fuch authority. 

* It is hard to invent another reſtraint to be put upon a 
popiſh ſucceflor, confidering how much the revenue of the 
ſucceſſor will depend upon conſent of parltament, and how 
impoſſible it is to raiſe money without ſuch conſent. But 
yet, if any thing elſe can occur to the wiſdom of the parlia. 
ment, which may further ſecure religion and liberty againſt 
a porn ſucceſſor, without defeating the right of ſucceſſion 
itſelf, his majeſty will moſt readily conſent to it. Thus 
watchful is the King for all your ſafeties ; and if he could 
think of any thing elſe, that you do either want or wiſh to 
make you happy, he would make it his buſineſs to effect ir 
for you. God Almighty long continue this bleſſed union be- 
tween the King, and his parliament, and people.” 

Theſe propoſals were not received by the houſe of com- 
mons with that applauſe, the king had expected. The com- 
mons diſtruſt was too great for their fears and ſuſpicions to be 
removed by ſuch offers. Though ſome authors call this an 
infatuation in the houſe of commons, 1 think myſelf obliged 
to remark, that the king offered indeed his confent to acts of 
parliament, but ſuggeſted no means to ſecure the execution, 
It was an artifice of the court of England, begun in the 
reign of James I. and continued under Charles I. and II. to 
repreſent the laws as the impregnable bulwark of the nation's 
liberties. And yet theſe three kings had, on ſeveral occaſions, 
tranſgreſſed them. I ſhall give here ſome inſtances, to which 
many more might be added. Were the laws enacted for the 

eſervation of religion under James I. punctually executed 
Ot what benefit could laws made for the ſecurity of their 
liberties be to the ſubjects, fince James I. laid down for 
principle, that though, in conſcience and honour, the king 
ought to govern his ſubjects with equity, he might never- 
theleſs by the extent of his power, govern in an abſolute 
manner, without any controul ? Did the petition of right 
reſtrain Charles I. from levying ſhip money? Did the laws 
hinder the ſame king from governing twelve years without a 
partiament, and from raifing money in that interval by an 
abſolute authority? Had Charles II. been more ſcrupulous? 
Was it in virtue of the laws that he ſhut up the exchequer, 
and ferzed the money there without the conſent of the pro- 
prietors? Was it for the better execution of the laws, which 
ſeem to ſecure the liberties of the ſubject, that he received 
annually from France a penfion of fix millions of livres? Ot 
what uſe therefore are laws, the execution whereof no hu- 
man power can warrant, when the intereſts of the prince and 
people are diametrically oppoſite, which could not fail to 
happen in the reign of a popiſh ſucceſſor? This ſuffices to 
demonſtrate, that the king's offer of his aftent to the acts he 
propoſed, was incapable of diſpelling the fears of the people, 
becauſe not only no expedient was propoſed to ſecure the 
execution, but it was not even in his power to give any ſecu- 
rity. But it will be aſked, what other expedient was there 
for ſecuring the religion and liberties of the nation, conſiſtent 
with the right of ſucceſſion? I confeſs there was none, and 
affirm withal, that thoſe offered by the king were inſuft- 
cient. But to whom was this impoſſibility owing ? To the 
duke of York alone, who had openly declared himſelf a pa- 
piſt, and from that time inceſſantly excited both England 
and France to promote the intereſts of his religion, as the 
letters of his ſecretary Coleman manifeſtly ſhew. To enablc 
the reader to judge of this matter, being the moſt material 
of this reign, I ſhall here propoſe ſome queſtions which ate 
neceflary to be decided before he can determine in favour 0 
the King or parliament, 

Queſtion the firſt. Whether there was any danger to 08: 
land in admitting a popiſh ſucceflor ? * ; 

This the king himſelf did not deny, fince he propoſcd 


expedients to prevent the danger? 
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Second queſtion, Whether the expedients propoſed by the 
king, were capable of preventing the danger ? 

This is what no perſon can either pofitively affirm or de- 
vy. For if, on one hand, it may be ſuppoſed, that a popiſh 
ſucceſſor would have fincerely complied with the acts pro- 
poſed by the king, it may, on the other hand, with equal 
juſtice be ſuppoſed,” that the duke of York, the immediate 
ſneceſſor, conſidering his principles, his humour, his temper, 
his zeal for his religion, would never have patiently ſuffered 
himſelf to be reſtrained by theſe acts of parliament. But this 
was a contingency which God alone could foreknow.. 

Third queſtion. The commons not believing the expedi— 
ents offered by the king ſufficient to prevent the danger, and 
the king believing the contrary, who was to yield, the king, 
or the people repreſented by the commons ? 

This is what I ſhall not pretend to decide. 

Fourth queſtion. Which evil was greateſt, that of break- 
ing the lineal ſucceſhon in the excluſion of the duke of York, 
or that of expoſing the eſtabliſhed religion to ruin? 

This queſtion ſuppoſes, that the kings of England ſuc- 
ceed by a right purely hereditary. But this ſuppoſition is 
greatly conteſted, It may at lealt be affirmed, that ſeveral 
parliaments have decided the contrary”. As to the quet- 
tion in itfelf, it may at leaſt be averred, that in France, in 
a parallel caſe, upon the death of Henry III. the intereſts of 
the catholic religion were, without heſitation, preferred to 
thoſe of Henry IV. who was a proteſtant, and the next heir: 
but many pretended, that as the French did ill, fo the Eng- 
liſh parliament was to blame to imitate them. 

Fifth queſtion. The two evils, namely the breach in the 
ſucceſſion, and the expoling of the proteſtant religion, being 
ſuppoſed perfectly equal, which was to ſuffer the rights of 
the duke, or the religion of the nation ? 

Some pretend, that the right of ſucceſſion is not to be vio- 
lated upon any conſideration, and that the intereſts of reli— 
gion extend not ſo far as to authoriſe ſuch a violation. Others 
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« W on the contrary maintain, That when things were reduced 
to ſuch a ſtate, that the duke or the people mult ſuffer, the 
s | duke ought to be the ſufferer, fince it was he who had 
K brought matters to that ſtate, 
h WE The reader ought to determine theſe queſtions, before he 
je gives a definitive ſentence upon this affair. 
2 The day after the king's and the chancellor's ſpeeches to 
ir both houſes, the commons, without taking any great notice 
or W of his majeſty's propoſals about the ſucceſſion, proceeded on 
8 the bill for preventing the dangets ariſing from popery, as 
r- well in his reign, as his ſucceflor's. 
te They alſo read the firſt time a bill, “ for better prevention 
ht WE of illegal exaction of money from the ſubject,” and or- 
ws dered another to be brought in, That when any member of 
ta the houſe was preferred to any office or place of profit, a new 
an writ ſhould immediately ifſuc out for electing a member to 
15? WE ferve in his ſtead.” 


The 5th of May they reſolved, ** That the pardon pleaded 
by the carl of Danby was illegal and void,” and the ſpeaker, 
with the whole houſe, went up to the lords bar, and de- 
manded judgment againſt him. 

Shortly atter they drew up an addreſs againſt the duke of 
Lauderdale, in the ſtrongeſt terms that could be uſed, which 
was carried in a full body to the king. But ir ſeems the 
king could not then part with this miniſter, the laſt of the 
cabal, and therefore he coldly anſwered, ** That he would 
conſider of it, and return an anſwer.” 

In the mean time, the king ſent a meſſage to the com- 
mons by the lord Ruflel, who acquainted the houſe, ** That 
bis majeſty commanded him to let the houſe know, that he 
was willing to comply with their requeſt concerning Picker- 
ing, and that the law ſhould paſs upon him accordingly : that 
as to the condemned prieſts, the houſe of peers had ſent for 
them, in order, as his majeſty conceived, to ſome exami- 
nations. That he repeated his inſtances to them for putting 
| Ihe fleet in a good poſture, for diſpatching the diſcovery of 
| the plot, the trial ot the lords, and the bill for the ſecurity 
| 0! religion.” | 
Alter this meſſage, the commons finiſhed the money bill 
| for diſbanding the army, which the king paſted the gth of 
May, By this act a ſupply was granted to the king of 
| two hundred and fix thouſand, four hundred fixty-two 
| Pounds, ſeventecn ſhillings and threepence, for paying off 
ind diſbanding the forces raiſed ſince the 29th of Septem- 


® Particularly an act paſſed in queen Elizabeth's reign, aſſerting the power 

ol the parliament to limit the ſucceſſion of the crown. 
| _ " This bill was ordered to be drawn up by Mr. Bennet, Mr. Trenchard, 
| lir Nicholas Carew, fir Robert Peyton, fir Thomas Player, Mr. Vaughan, 
Francis Winnington, Mr. Boſcawen, Mr. Williams, Mr. Hampden, 
Pa- colonel Buch, Mr, Sachevere!!, and Mr, Swinſen. Echard, tom. III. p. 546. 
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ber 1677. The act had a clauſe in it, that for the future, 
ſoldiers ſhould not be quartered in any perſon's houſe 
againſt their conſent.” 

At the ſame time the lords informed the commons, that 
the carl of Danby reſolved to adhere to the plea of his par- 
don; and that the commons having demanded judgment a- 
gainſt him, as conceiving his pardon illegal and null, the 
tenth inſtant was appointed for hearing the earl of Danby 
to make good his plea. The lords likewiſe acquainted the 
commons, that they had reſolved, the five lords in the 
Tower ſhould be brought to their trials the 14th inſtant. 

The part of the metlage concerning the carl of Danby ſo 
offended the commons, that they reſolved, “ That no com- 
moner whatſoever ſhould preſume to maintain the validity of 
the pardon pleaded by the earl of Danby, without the con- 
ſent of the houſe firſt had, and that the perſons ſo doing, 
ſhould be accounted betrayers of the liberties of the com- 
mons of England.” This vote was poſted up in ſeveral 
places, that no perſon might be ignorant of it. The true 
reaſon of theſe proccedings was, that by the examination of 
the ſeveral articles of the earl's impeachment, the commons 
hoped to diſcover the king's ſecret practices with the court 
of France; whereas the king by his pardon had put the 
affair in ſuch a ſtate, that there would have been no occafion 
to examine the earl of Danby's anſwers to the articles exhibited 
againſt him. 

The vote of the commons much inflamed the differences 
that were already begun between the two houſes, about the 
manner of proceeding againſt the five lords in the Tower. 
For the lords had addrefled the king to appoint a lord high 
ſte ward to prefide in the trials; but the commons, thinking 
it unneceflary, propoſed, “ That a committee of both houſes 
might be nominated to conſider of the moſt proper ways and 
methods of procceding upon impeachments.” And this is 
what the lords refuſed, which occaſioned a warm diſpute ; 
but at laſt the lords agreed to the nomination of the committee. 

The ſame day the lords communicated to the houſe of com- 
mons a petition from the earl o, Danby, in which he ſet 
torth, © That he met with informations ſeverally from his 
council, that he durſt not appear to argue the validity of his 
pardon, by reaſon of the vote of the houſe of commons.” 
Their lordſhips therefore deſired to know, Whether there 
was any ſuch vote as was alledged in the petition ?” 

It appears plainly in the proceedings of the commons, 
that they only ſought occaſion to drive things to extremity, 
With this view, they preſented an addreſs to the king, 
taking notice,“ That multitudes of jefuits, popiſh prieſts, 
and popiſh recuſants, reſorted to the cities of London and 
Weſtminſter, in contempt of his majeſty's laws and royal 
proclamations. Wherefore they humbly beſought his majeſty, 
that the militia of London, Weſtminſter, Southwark, the 
Tower hamlets, of Middleſex and Surry, might immediately 
be raiſed, and put in a poſture of defence.” The next day, 
though a Sunday, they ordered a bill to be brought in, (pur- 
ſuant to their reſolve that day fortnight) “ To diſable the 
duke of York to inherit the imperial crown of England!“ 
Immediately after they reſolved nemine contradicente, That 
in defence of the king's perſon, and the proteſtant religion 
they would ſtand by his majeſty with their lives and fortunes; 
and that if his majeſty ſhould come by any violent death, 
they would revenge it to the utmoſt upon the papiſts.“ This 
was ſoon after put into the form of an addrets, and pre- 
ſented to the king, who thanked them, and ſaid, “ That 
be would do what in him lay to ſecure the proteſtant religion, 
and was willing to do all ſuch things as might be to the 
good and benefit of his ſubjects.” 

In the mean time, he ſent them a metlage the 14th of 
May, to remind them of what he had ſaid concerning the 
fleet ; but the conſideration of this metlage, was adjourned 
till the next Monday ſeven- night. 

The committee of both houſes meeting to conſider of 
the way and method of trying the impeached lords, there 
was a warm diſpute between the two houſes, concerning the 
biſhops; the commons pretending, that the biſhops could 
not ſit upon the trial of the impeached lords, becauſe it was 
a caſe of blood. The pcers on the other hand maintained, 
© That the lords ſpiritual have a right to ſtay and fit in 
court, till the court proceed to the vote of guilty, or not 
guilty.” This affair made a great noiſe, and occaſioned 
leveral books to be writ on both fides “. 


9 The lords Nottingham and Roberts argued for the biſhops _— But 
the lords Efiex, Shaftſbury, and Holles were againſt it. Upon a debate it 
was carried by rhe majority that the biſhops had a right to vote, Whereupon 
the commons declared they would not proceed, unleſs the biſhops were 
obliged to withdraw during the whole trial, Upon this breach the parliament 
was prorogued, and ſoon after diflolyed, And the blame was calt chiefly 

on 


* 
—— — 
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At laſt, on the 15th of May, the commons read the firſt 
time their bill, “ to diſable the duke of York from inheriting 
the imperial crown of England,” now called the “ excluſion 
bill.” After the particulars of the conſpiracy againſt the 
king, the eſtabliſhed government, and the proteſtant religion, 

the bill ſet forth: 
„That the emiſſaries, prieſts, and agents for the pope, 
had traiterouſly ſeduced James duke of York, preſumptive 
heir to theſe crowns, to the communion of the church of 
Rome; and had induced him to enter into ſeveral negotia- 
tions with the pope, his.cardinals, and nuncios, for promot- 
ing the Romiſh church and intereſts : and by his means and 
rocurement had advanced the power and greatneſs of the 
French king to the manifeſt hazard of theſe kingdoms, that 
by the deſcent of theſe crowns upon a papiſt, and by foreign 
alliance and aſſiſtance, they might be able to ſucceed in their 
wicked and villainous deſigns.” — Then after another pream- 
ble, it was enacted to this effect: 

„ 1, That the ſaid James duke of York, Albany, and 
Ulſter, ſhould be incapable of inheriting the ſaid crowns of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, with their dependencies ; 
and of enjoying any of the titles, rights, prerogatives, and 
revenues, bclonging to the ſaid crowns. 2. That in caſe 
his majeſty ſhould happen to die, or refign his dominions, 
they ſhould devolve to the perſon next in ſucceſhon, in the 
ſame manner as if the ſaid duke were dead, 3. That all 
acts of ſovercignty and royalty that prince might then hap- 
pen to perform, were not only declared void, but to be high 
treaſon, and puniſhable as ſuch. 4. That it any one, at 
any time whatſoever, ſhould endeavour to bring the ſaid 
duke into any of the forementioned dominions, or correſpond 
with him, in order to make him inherit, he ſhould be guilty 
of high treaſon. 5. That if the duke himſelf ever re- 
turned into any of theſe dominions, conſidering the miſchiets 
that muſt enſue, he ſhould be looked upon as guilty of the 
ſame off-nce ; and all perſons were authoriſed and required 
to ſeize upon and impriſon him, and in caſe of reſiſtance 
made by him and his adherents, to ſubdue them by force 
of arms.” 

Five days after, this bill was read a ſecond time, upon 
which the queſtion being put, whether the bill ſhould be 
committed, it was carried by a majority of ſeventy- nine P. 

This affair being begun, the commons proceeded to an 
enquiry after the penſioners in the laſt parliament. By 
means of fir Stephen Fox, eighteen were diſcovered who 
had received annual penſions from the king, two of one 
thouſand pounds 9, fix of five hundred pounds”, two of four 
hundred pounds *, four of three hundred pounds“, four of 
two hundred pounds ®. Befides, there were fix others who 
had received certain ſums at one time: three more were 
brought in for ſums received upon account; and five for 
uncertain ſums. Though this number appears not very 
conſiderable, it is ſo however, if it is confidered, that in the 
houſe of commons, there are members, who are ſo able, 
and of ſuch credit, that they diſpoſe of ſeveral votes beſides 
their own, ſome more, ſome leſs, and that thirty members 
who receive penſions, may have 1t in their power, upon many 
occaſions, to turn the reſolutions of the houſe in favour of 
the court, 

In the mean time, the king being highly offended with 
the commons, and hearing moreover, that they intended to 
preſent to him a remonſtrance, much like that preſented to 
the king his father in 1641, and of which the deſign was 
to inflame the nation againſt him, reſolved to prorogue the 
parliament. For this purpoſe he went to the houſe of lords 


on the biſhops. It ſcems they deſired to withdraw, but the king would not 
ſuffet it. He was ſo ſet on maintaining the pardon, that he would not ven- 
ture ſuch 2 point on the votes of the temporal lords. He told the biſhops 
they muſt thek to him and his prerogative, as they would expect that he 
ſhould ſtick to them if they came to be puſlit at. By this means they were 
expoled to the popular fury, and every where cenſured as a ſet of men that, 
tor their own ends, would expoſe the nation and proteſtant religion to ruin, 
And in revenge many began to declare openly in favour of the con-conform- 
tits, who upon this behaved very indecently, and fell very ſeverely on the 
body of the clergy. On the other hand, the biſhops and clergy ſet them- 
ſelves to write againſt the late times, and to draw a parallel between them 
and the preſent times : which was not managed decently enough by thoſe 
who undertook the argument, and who were believed to be ſet on and paid 
by the court, Particularly fir Roger PEſtrange for four years publiſhed 
three or four ſheets a week under the title of the Obſervator, all tending to 
defame the contrary party, and make the clergy apprehend their ruin was 
defigned. Upon this the greateſt part of the clergy delivered themſelves up 
to much heat and indiſcretion, which was vented both in their pulpits and 
common converſation, They ſeemed now to lay down all fears of popery ; 
and nothing was ſo common in their mouths as the year forty-one, which, 
as they hinted, was near being acted over again. Both city and country 
were full of many mdecencies that broke out on this occafion. Among the 
worthy and eminent men, whoſe labours did in great meaſure reſcue the church 
from thoſe reproaches, that the follies of others drew upon her, were Tillot- 
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the 27th of May, and ſending for the commons, paſſed ſone 


bills, and particularly one for ſecuring the liberty of th. 


ſubject, called the Habeas Corpus act, and then prorooy.,; 
the parliament to the 14th of Auguſt. By this the exclufon 
bill was defeated for a time. 

The news of the proceedings of the Engliſh parliament 
had ſo raiſed the hopes of the Scotch malecontents, that 
they thought the time was come to be revenged of their per. 
ſecutors. Sharp, archbiſhop of St. Andrews, was the mog 
hated of their enemies. If doctor Burnet, in the hiſtory ot 
his own times, is to be credited, Sharp, had abundantli 
merited the hatred of the preſbyterians. For pretending an 
extraordinary zeal for their party, he had prevailed 10 be 
deputed to London after the reſtoration, to take care of their 
intereſts, but had baſely betrayed them. This raiſed him 
to the archbiſhopric of St. Andrews, and from that time be 
became their moſt violent perſecutor. Whether Burnet's 
account of Sharp be exactly true, or aggravated, it js 
however not to be denied, that the Scotch preſby terians 
were extremely incenied againſt Sharp, and conſidered hint 
as a betrayer. Wherefore in this juncture, when they cu. 
pected great alterations, twelve of them reſolved to begin 
their revenge upon their enemies with the archbiſhop. Fer 
this purpoſe they waited for him about two miles {rom 
St. Andrews, where he was going in a coach and fix, ng 
moſt inhumanly and barbaroufly murdered him, calline 
him, ** apoſtate, betrayer of the godly, and perſecutor of 
Chriſt's church.” This murder was committed the »4 4 
May “. In the end of the ſame month, eighty pretbyteriang 
appeared in arms, and in a few days their number increalcd 
to fifteen hundred. They ſeized Glaſcow, and ſome other 
towns in the neighbourhood, and committed great out- 
rages. 

The king hearing of this rebellion, and that it daily ga— 


thered ſtrength, ſent the duke of Monmouth at the head of 


ſome Engliſh forces, who were joined by ſome Scotch regi- 
ments. The duke diſcharged his commiſſion with ſuch 
bravery and ſucceſs, that the 22d of June he entirely de- 
feated the rebels at Bothwell bridge, killed eight hundred, 
and took about twelve hundred priſoners. Several were 
hanged, and the reſt were tranſported. 

Shortly after the prorogation of the parliament; the five 
jeſuits, Whitebread, Harcourt, Fenwick, Gawen, 
Turner, were tried. The- 13th of June they were brought 
to the Old Baily, ,where their indictment was read, and the 
witneſſes heard. 

Oates's evidence was. 1, That the great conſult of 
the 24th of April 1678, was by order of Whitebrcad the 
provincial, and that he, Fenwick, Harcourt, and Turner, 
did all in his preſence ſign the reſolve for the king's death, 
2. That Whitebread, after his return to St. Omer's, did fav, 
he hoped to ſce the black fool's head at Whitehall, laid fact 
enough; and if his brother ſhould appcar to follow his {00t- 
ſteps, his paſſport ſhou!d be made too. | 

“ 3. That in July, Aſhby a prieſt, brought over in- 
ſtructions from Whitebread, to offer fir George Wakeman 
ten thouſand pounds to poiſon the king; and allo a con 
miſſion to fir John Gage to be an officer in the army they 
defigned to raiſe, which the witneſs delivered to fir John. 

* 4. As for Gawen, though he could not poſitively (ay, 
he ſaw him at the conſult, yet he ſiw his hand fſublcribed 
to the reſolve : and that in July 1678, he gave them 
in London, an account how proſperous their affairs Wers 
in Staffordſhire and Shropthire ; that the lord Stafford das 
very diligent, and that there was two or three thouſand 


ſon, Tenniſon, Sharp, Patrick, Sherlock, Fowler, Scot, Calamy, Clige) 
Cudworth, the two 3 Williams, &c. Burner, p. 460, 462. 

? Yeas 207. Noes 128. 

4 Sir Courtney Pool and fir Job Charlton. = 

r Sir Jonathan Trelawney, Robert Roberts, fir James Smith, fir Phil'p 
Howard, fir Richard Wiſeman, and Randolph Egerton. 

* Sir Charles Wheeler and Thomas Price. 

t Sir John Barnaby, fir Lionel Walden, Daniel Collingwood, and Rove: 
Philips. a 

0 Colonel King, Mr. Weſtphaling, Humphrey Cornwal, and Mr. Knolls, 
Echard, tom. III. p. 548. : N 

„Though Rapin names Burnet, he follows Echard's account of tis 
murder, which is very different from the biſhop's. Burnet ſays, as © par' 
of furious men were riding through a moor near St. Andrew's [without 4 
deſign then upon Sharp] they ſaw the archbiſhop's coach appear. He %® 
coming from a council day, and was driving home, having ſent ſome 0! hu 
ſervants before to let them know he was coming, and others he had ſent 
off on compliments; ſo that there were no horſemen about the coach. They 
ſeeing this, concluded, according to their frantic enthuſiaſtic notion*, 1 
God had now delivered up their greateſt enemy into their hands. Seven“, 
them made up to the coach, and one fired a piſtol at him, which burnt [1 
coat and gown, but did not touch his body. Upon this they drew him ou 
of his coach, aud murdered him barbarouſly, p. 471. 
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unds ready there to carry on the deſign ; all which he af- 
terwards heard him declare in father Ireland's chamber.” 

Stephen Dugdale, a new witneſs, depoſed, ** 1. Apainſt 
Whitebread, that he ſaw a letter under his hand to father 
Erets a jeſuit, and confeſſor to the witneſs; in which he 
ordered him to be ſure to chuſe men that were hardy and 
truſty, no matter whether they were gentlemen : and he 
ſwore what they were to do; that the words under his hand 
were in expreſs terms. For killing the king. 

« 2. Againſt Gawen he ſwore, that he entertained the 
witneſs to be of the conſpiracy to murder the king, as 
one of the reſolute fellows deſcribed by Whitebread : and 
for that end they had ſeveral conſultations in the country; as 
at Boſcobel, and at Tixall in September 1678. And he 
heard them talk in one of thoſe conſults, that it was the 
opinion of the monks at Paris, who were to aſſiſt in the 
conſpiracy, That as ſoon as the deed was done, they ſhould 
Jay it on the preſbyterians, and ſo provoke the other pro- 
teſtants to cut their throats, That he had intercepted 
and read above a hundred letters to the ſame purpoſe, to be 
delivered by private marks known to father Evers. 

« 3. That the witneſs himſelf was ſo zealous in the 
cauſe, that he had given them four hundred pounds for car- 
rying on the deſign, which Gawen had made him believe 
was not only lawful, but meritorious ; and that he was to be 
ſent up to London by Harcourt, there to be inſtructed about 
killing the king. 

« 4, That the fame Harcourt did write word to father 
Frers, of fir Edmundbury Godirey's being diſpatched, that 
very night it was done; ſo that they Knew of it in Stafford- 
ſhire ſeveral days before it was commonly known in London x. 
And to confirm this teſtimony, he produced Mr. Chetwin, a 
gentleman, who ſwore, he did hear it reported as from Mr. 
Dugdale; and that he was not in town when the murderers of 
fir Edmundbury Godfrey were tried, or elſe he then would 
have witneſſed the ſame. 

5. Againſt Turner he ſwore, © 1. That he ſaw him with 
others, at Evers's chamber : where they conſulted together 
to carry on this deſign, of bringing in popery by killing the 
| king.“ 
| "Ip depoſed, ** 1. That Harcourt one day paying him 

for an image of the Virgin Mary, told him, there was a 
deſign of killing the king : 2. And that Fenwick told him 
| in Ireland's chamber, that there ſhould be fifty thouſand men 
in arms, in a readinels to ſettle their religion, and that they 
ſhould be commanded by the lords Bellaſis, Powis, and 
Arundel of Warder.” | 

Bedloe depoſed, ©* 1. That he had ſeen Whitebread and 
Fenwick at ſeveral conſults about the plot; and that he 
had heard Whitebread at Harcourt's chamber, tell Coleman, 
the manner of ſending the four ruffians to Windſor to kill 
1 the king. 

« 2. That he ſaw Harcourt take out of a cabinet about 
ſourſcore or a hundred pounds, to give to a meſſenger, to 
ve carried to the ſaid ruffians, with a guinea to the meſ- 
ienger, to drink Mr. Coleman's health. 

1 | ** 3. That Whitebread told him, that Pickering was to 
have a great number of maſſes, and Grove fifteen hundred 
pounds tor killing the king. | 

4. That Harcourt employed him three ſeveral times 
7 to carry their conſults beyond the ſeas; and that in Har- 

court's preſence, he received Coleman's thanks for his 
| idclity, and that Harcourt recommended him to the lord 

Arundel, who promifed him great favour when the times 


© were turned : alſo that he ſaw Harcourt give Wakeman a 
| bill to receive two thouſand pounds, in part of a greater 
5 lum; and heard fir George ſay, fifteen thouſand pounds was 
_ 


a (mall reward for the ſettling of religion, and preſerving 
| the three kingdoms from ruin.” | 
Beſides the evidences, there was a letter found amongſt 
| Harcourt's papers, from one Petre a jeſuit, which named 
| 4 mecting defigned on the 24th of April 1678. This letter 
| lerved to fortify Oates's evidence of the grand conſult. But 
| this was explained by the priſoners to ſignify a triennial meet- 
ng about the choice of a procurator to be ſent to Rome, 

though not to the full ſatisfaction of the court, which looked 
upon it as an evaſion. 

The defence made by the priſoners was various and long. 
| Sefides their frequent aſſeverations and proteſtations of their 
unocence , and their ignorance of any deſigns againſt the 


\* Harcourt's letter was received the Monday next after the Saturday, on 
nich the murder was committed ; that is, three days before the body was 
wund. State trials, tom. II. p. 838. N : 

awen made this ſolemn proteſtation ; “ do as truly believe there 1s a 
doch an heaven, and a hell, as any one here does: as I hope for ſalva- 
MM, as I hope to ſee God in heaven, I never fry Mr, Oates before the 
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king, they much argued againſt the witneſſes, inſiſting: 
That to the making of a credible witneſs, there muſt be 
integrity of life, truth of teſtimony, and probability of 
matter; but the witnefles againſt them, Oates, Bedloe, 
Prance, and Dugdale, were men of deſperate fortunes, and 
flagitious perſons, and that falſe [wearing was their liveli— 
hood.“ 

I cannot forbear remarking here by the way, that if this 
maxim, “ That to make a credible witneſs, there muſt be 
integrity of life,” was received without reſtriction, it would 
be almoſt impoſſible to prove ſuch plots as this, becauſe 
commonly, only villains engage in them, and they are diſ— 
covered by accomplices, 

They alledged particularly the great improbability of 
truſting Oates with fecreis of the higheſt importance, when 
he was turned away from St. Omer's for his mitdemeanours 
and immoralities, which were fo great, that he was denied 
the ſacrament, They charged him with contradictions, with 
relation to his former evidences,” 

Theſe contradictions conſiſted, in that Oates had ſaid be- 
fore the council, that he knew no more, and yet added many 
things afterwards. I ſhall not repeat here what 1 have ſaid 
elſewhere. 

They produced about fixteen witneſſes to prove,“ that 
Oates had been all April, May, and till the latter end of 
June 1678, at St. Omer's ; and that they ſaw him every day, 
and converſed and dined with him, and that he was never 
out of the college, except two days and one night he was at 
Watton, and two or three he was in the infirmary, &c. and 
conſequently he could not be at the conſult of the 24th of 
April. 

And further they proved,“ That fir John Warner, and 
ſir Thomas Preſton, whom Oates had ſworn to come over 
with him to the conſult, were all that time beyond the ſeas, 
one at Watton, the other at Liege. 

And moreover to ſhew that Oates was not a man to be 
credited, they produced eleven witneſſes to prove,“ That 
father Ireland, who was executed, was not at London, and 
made it appear directly contrary to what he had ſworn upon 
his trial.” They added, that if the evidence of their fide 
ſhould be rejected becauſe they were Roman catholics, all 
commerce with ſeveral countries would be deſtroved.” 

The chiet juſtice replied, that they had no room to com- 
plain of the witneiles being rejected by the court, ſince, on 
the contrary, their depoſitions were received without any 
{cruple, and that it belonged to the jury to determine upon 
their evidence, as they ſaw caule. 

In anſwer to theſe accuſations, Oates alledged, © That his 
coming to London to the contult was very private; yer he 
produced ſix witnetles to teſtify they faw him there about that 
time, but in a fort of a diſguiſe*.” But none ſpoke very 
home but Mr. Smith a Schoolmaſter of Iſlington, who after- 
wards, in the reign of king James II. retracted all that he 
had ſaid, 

As to Ireland's being in London, Oates produced one 
witneſs, who did atirm to have ſeen him there at that 
time. 

Gawen offered to undergo the ordeal, or fiery trial 
over red hot plow-ſhares, as a teſt of his innocence. But, 
befides that this way of proving an accuſed perſon's inno- 
cence had been aboliſhed fix hundred years, and conſe— 
quently was not to be allowed by the court, it is certain that 
when the trial by ordeal was practiſed, it was never admit- 
ted but where evidences failed, which could not be faid of 
Gawen. | 

Harcourt urged in his defence, with regard to the letter 
ſaid to be writ by him to Evers concerning Godtrey's death, 
that he muſt have been mad to ſend ſuch a letter by the 
poſt. | | 

The jury, after a ſhort conſideration, returned, and 
brought in all the five priſoners guilty of high treaſon ; 
but ſentence was reſpited till the next day, on which came 
on the trial of Richard Langhorn a popiſh counſelor at 
law of the Temple, and much employed by the papiſts. 
Being brought to the ſame place with the five jeſuits, and 
before the ſame perſons, with a new jury, Oates appeared 
and ſwotre: 

* 1. That the priſoner held correſpondence with la Chaiſe 
and others, and that the witneſſes carried ſeveral letters 
to perſons beyond the ſeas; in one of which he ſaw under 


day in January, when he ſays, I had the perriwig on, and he did not 
know me: and as for July, I call God to witneſs, I never ſaw him then. 

State trials, tom. II. p. 835. | 
z An old Dominican friar, ſtill of that church and order, ſwore he faw 
Oates in England, and ſpoke with him at that time.” By this the credit of 
the St, Omer-ſcholars was quite blaſted. * p. 464. f 
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his own hand, words to this purpoſe, that the parliament 
began to flag in promoting the proteſtant religion, and now 
they had a tair opportunity to begin and give the blow, with 
other expreſſions plain enough concerning the plot. 

42. That he had orders from the provincial Whitebread, 
to give Mr. Langhorn an account of the reſolve of the great 
conſult, April the 24th 1678, and upon acquainting, him 
with it, Langhorn lifted up bis hands and eyes, and prayed 
to God to give it good ſuccefs. : 

„ 3. That he faw in his chamber certain commitfions 
which they called patents; and that be permitted the wit- 
neſs to peruſe ſeveral of them; one was to the lord Arundel 
of Warder, to be lord chancellor, another to the lord Powis, 
to be treafurer, and one to the prifoner, to be advocate of 
the army ; all figned Johannes Paulus de Oliva, by virtue of 


a brief trom the pope. 


* 4. That being employed as a ſolicitor for ſeveral of the 
fathers of the ſociety, the priſoner prevailed upon the Bene- 
dictine monks, to raile fix thouſand pounds for carrying on 
the cauſe; and ſaid in his hearing, that he would do his ut- 
molt for procuring the money. : 

« 5, That he was difguſted, that fir George Wakeman 
was not contented with ten thouſand pounds to poifon the 
king, and called him, a narrow ſpirited, and narroiv fouled 
phytician; who, for ſo public a cauſe, ought to have done 
It for nothing. i 

6. An inſtrument being produced, ſigned Paulus de OQi- 
va, feund in Langhorn's chamber; Oates ſwore, “ That 
the forementioned commiſfions were figned by the tame hand; 
but they were all conveyed away, and this being only an ec- 
cleſiaſtical buſineſs, and not dangerous as they thought, was 
left behind.” 

In the next place Bedloe ſwore, “ 1. That going with 
Coleman to the pritoner's chamber, the former gave him” 
his letters to father la Chaiſe, the pope*'s nuncio, and others, 
open, to read, and regiſter in a book kept by him for that 
purpoſe ; and that ſome of the expreſſions in theſe letters 
were, to let la Chaiſe know, they waited only now for his 
anſwer, how far he had proceeded with the French King, for 
the lending of money; tor they only wanted money, all other 
things being in readinels. That the cathohes of England 
were in fatety ; that places and offices had been diſpoſe to 
them, and that all garriſons either were, or ſuddenly would 
be, in their hands; and now they had a fair opportunity, 
having a king that was fo caſy to believe what was dictated 
to him by the cathol'c party. 

„% That be brought other letters from Harcourt to Lang- 
horn to be regiſtered ; of which letters, one was for the 
rector of the Iriſh college at Salamanca, which ſpecified, that 
the lord B-llafis, and the reſt of the lords concerned ſhould 
he in readinefs, for that they had ſent ſome Iriſh caſhiered 
toldicrs, with many lay brothers, under the notion of pil- 
grims from St. Jago, who were to take ſhipping at the 
Groyn, and to land at Milford haven, and there to join with 
the lord Powis.“ 

Me. Langhorn in his defence, befides the folemn protefta- 
tions of his inne cence, alledged, “ That Oates and Bedloe, 
the witneſſes againſt him, were parties in the crime, and de- 
fired to Know, whether they bad their pardons.” Upon 
underſtanding that Bedloe had three, and Oates had two un- 
der the broad fea! ; he inſiſted, “ That they were ſtill ap- 
provers in the eyes of the law, and therefore not to be heard ; 
and deſited to know, if they expected any rewards for their 
diſcoverics.” Oates rephed upon oath, ** That he had been 
rewarded by expending fix or feven hundred pounds out of 
his own pocket, without knowing if he ſhould ever ſee it 
again.” Langhorn then alledged, “ He had heard Bedloe 
had received five hundred pounds ;”” but he was anſwered, 
hat that was for the diſcovery of fir Edmundbury God- 
frev's murder, and not for the plot.” And Bedloe ſwore, 
That he was ſo far from having any benefit for that diſco- 
very, that he was ſeven hundred pounds out of pocket.“ 
When the prifener inſifted upon the improbability of their 
aſſertions, by reaton of their great neceſſities and poverty, 
when they firſt made their diſcoveries, he was told, “ That 
ſuch enquiries were foreign to the matter in hand.” And fo 
he procec:led to prove Oates to be perjured, with reſpe& to 
the conſult in April 24, and to the bufineſs of father Ireland, 
by the ſame we nettes that had been uſed by the five jeſuits 
the day before. Whereupon the chief juſtice told him, that 
a witneſs could not be rejected as perjured, unleſs he was de- 
elared ſo upon a tal, and therefore his allegation could not 
be of any ſervice 40 him. | 


* In bopes of his making ſome diſcovery, He offered to declare what 
eſtates and lock the jefuits had in England; but proteſted he could make 


As Oates had formerly ſworn, that be lay at Grove's hou, 


about the time of the confult, he brought Mrs. Grove to 


teſtify, that he never was there about that time; which Way 


confirmed by her maid : and both affirmed,” that the hayr 
was taken up, and that there was no room to lodge kim 
The court thereupon ſaid, that being diſguiſed he mighi 
lodge there without being known. 8 

While this trial was depending, Roger Palmer ear] of 
Caſtlemain came into the hall, and told the judges, that th. 
mob uſed violence to the witnefles who had depoſed in ff. 
vour of the priſoners, and that they were in danger of their 
lives; upon this the court ordered immediate enquiry to 8 
made after the authors of theſe violences, in order to Puniſh 
them according to their deſert. | 

In conclufion, the Jury brought in Langhorn guilty, ang 
he received ſentence, together with the five jeſuits, who had 
been tried the day before, 

On the 2oth of June, the five jeſuits were executed, pro- 
tefting their innocence. Whitebread in particular, declared 
% That be renounced from his heart all manner of abſoly. 
tions, diſpenſations for fwearing, &c. which ſome had been 
pleated to lay to the jeſuits charge, thinking them unjuſſißa 
ble, and unlawful.” Langhorn was reprieved for a month J 
He was executed the 14th of July, and died, proteftice bis 
innocence of the crimes for which he was condemned. Fr 
was the wonder of many, that fo able a lawyer, it he was 
innocent, had made ſo weak a defence. 

As the death of theſe five jeſuits, and of the three before 
executed, made a great no:!e; and as to this day they are 
believed innocent by ſome, and guilty by others, I cannot 
forbear to make a few reflections upon this ſubject, to aft 
the reader to judge impartially. 

1. The truth will never be diſcovered, if men ſuffer them. 
ſelves to be ſwayed by religious prejudices. If we believe an 
accuſed perſon guilty, becaufe he is a papiſt or jeſuit, or if 
for the ſame realon we beheve him innocent, all examination 
is vain. The prejudiced perſon always finds reaſon and ju- 
ſtice in one or other of theſe two opinions, and therefore he 
mutt, it poſhible, diveſt himſelf of his prejudices, 

2. The condemned jeſuits were accuſed of three things ; of 
a deſign to Kill the king; to ſubvert the government; to 
root out the proteſtant religion. And yet, moſt of the evi. 
dences againſt them ran only upon the firſt of theſe three ar- 
ticles, the two others being ſuppoſed.” Ir is nevertheleſs upon 
this ſuppoſition, that the accuſation of defigning to kill the 
king is built, becauſe it is pretended, that the aim of th: 
con{pirators was to place the duke of York on the throne, 35 
more proper to advance their defigns than the king his bro- 
ther. But this pretenſion is not proved, nor does it appeac 
in the evidences produced againſt them, that this was their 
aim. | 

3. But on the other hand, it can hardly be denied, that 
throughout this whole reign, there was a ſettled defign to 
render the king abſolute, and introduce the popiſh religion, 
This muſt be the meaning of theſe expreſſions, ** To ſub. 
vert the government, and deſtroy the proteſtant religion.“ 
This being ſuppoſed, it is not improbable, that the papilis 
and jeſuits might believe, that their project would be ſoonet 
executed it the king was removed, and the duke of York 
placed on the throne. 

4. It is therefore upon this probability, that the jefu:t 
have been accuſed of projecting to kill the king. It is !up- 
poſed, that being concerned in the general deſign, or the 
plot, they helieved the king's death a proper means to haſten 
the execution, and here the witnefles were very poſitive. 

5. The defences of the priſoners confiſted chieſly, 1. ! 
afleverations and proteſtations of their innocence. 2. In the 
depoſitions of the witnefles from St. Omer's, and Stafford. 
ſhire, who proved, that Oates was not at London the 24th 0! 
April 1678. 3. In the improbabilities in the evidence give? 
by Oates and Bedloe. Upon theſe three heads I propcte i 
make ſome reſlections. 

1. The proteſtations and aſſeverations of the accuſed . 
ring their trial are not to be regarded. But when the at 
carried to the point of death, they ought to be conſidered. 
It they are not a poſitive proof, they form at leaſt a pe: 
ſumption, becauſe papiſts are not lefs convinced than po. 
teſtants, that lying is not the way to eſcape the juſt juch, 
ment of God, before whom they are ſhortly to appear ; 40 
that, beſides, theſe proteſtations never prevail for a reve!" 
of the ſentence, I am aware that the jeſuits are accuſc © 
approving equivocations and mental reſervations. Be 
without examining how far this charge may be proved, 


no other diſcovery, Bnrnet, p. 466. 
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certam,. that father Whitebread, upon the ladder, teftified an 
zbhorrence of this doctrine, and renounced all pardons and 
difpenfarions from the pope, or any other power, for ſwear- 


ing or ſpeaking againſt the truth. It is not therefore im- 
pothble, that without there was paſhon or prejudice in the 
judges and juries, the jeſuits, though innocent, would have 
been condemned upon falſe evidence. Accordingly, this 
is what many pretend: but there are others who carry 
the thing further, and maintain, that the accuſed might have 
deen acquitred, if the paffion and prejudice of the judges 
and juries had not prevented it. This we ſhall examine in 
the next article. 

2. I have eliewhere ſpoken of the defence, founded up- 
on the proof of the alibi, which obliges the judge to ren- 
der juſtice by chance, ftnce, there being a direct contrariety 
between the evidence, the judges cannot be fatisfhed on which 
fide the truth lies. Outes depoſed, that he had affifted at 
the grand conſult at London, April 1678. He produced 
ſeven witnefles, who affirmed, that they faw him in London 
at that time. The jeſuits on their fide produced ſixteen wit- 
nefſes, who affirmed, that Oates was ar St. Omer's at the 
ſame time. It muſt be therefore, either that Oates and his 
witneſſes, or thoſe of the jeſuits, were falſe, Now, that 
which probably determined th» jury to bring in the jeſuits 
guilty was: firſt, the prifoners objected only a bare denial 
to the teſtimonies of France, Dugdale, and Bedlos, which 
could not but breed a difadvantageous prejudice againſt them. 
Secondly, the witnetles from St. Omer's were all ſcholars, 
or perions depending upon the jeſuits college, another con- 
fideration capable to prepotlets the jury. Lafttiy, the queſi1- 
on was to examine a plot contrived by papiſts, as fuch, and 
in favour of their religion, and not as private- perſons, incited 
by other paſſions. In this caſe, it is nor very ſtrange, that 
the evidences given by papitts appeared fufpicious. For it 
is certain, at that time, the opinion, tupporred by the votes 
of two ſeveral parhaments, that there was a real plot to tub- 
vert the proteltant religion, was generally embraced through- 
gut the whole kingdom. 

As to the ſuperiority of ftxteen witneſſes againſt ſeven, 
this could occaſion no dithculty. For feven witnefles dif- 
perſed in London, who had only accidently ſeen Oates, 
were as credible as the fixteen ſhut up in one houſe at St. 
Omer's v. And though there had been but two from 
St. Omer's, yet, all other circumſlances being equal, they 
would have been as credible as the ſeven witneftes of Lon- 
don. 

3. I proceed now to the improbabilities in the depoſiti— 
ons of Oates and Bedloc. Firſt, it is difficult to concerve 
the neceffity of reſolving the king's death in an aflembly of 
fifty jeſuits. Secondly, it may with reaſon be ſuppoſed, that 
an affair of fuch importance as the atlaſſination of a king, pafles 
through the hands of thoſe only who are moſt diftinguithed 
in the ſociety, either by their poſts or capacity. But it is 
hardly credible, that fifty ſuch could be found in England 
or at St, Omer's. Thirdly, I know not that any perſon, to 
this day, has poſitively athrmed that Oates was a jetuit. 
And yet he not only appears in the grand conſult of the 24th 
of April, but has an office in it of great truſt and importance, 
namely, ta carry the retolution of killing the king, to the 
ſeveral companies into which the afſembly was divided. 
Fourthly, it is not fail, ar what time Oares turned papilt ; 
but it is only ſeen, he was frit employed in 1677, to carry 
letters to Spain, He returned about the end of the fame 
year, and ſhortly after was ſent to St. Omer's, where he 
continued but three or zout months. No it is not probable, 
that this ſhort ſtay at St. Omer's could have acquired him 
the confidence of the heads of the ſociety, to ſuch a degree, 
as to be ſent to London to athit in a grand conſult, where 
the king's murder was to be refolved. Fifthly, why was 
Bedloe to be admitted into ſo great a ſecret, he who was to 
have no ſhare in the execution ? And yet he ſpeaks of it as 
a thing with which he was perfectly acquainted, not only 
irom letters which he might have opened, but it appears 
even by his depoſitions, that the heads of the confpiracy, 
Ireland, Whitebread, Harcourt, Coleman, Langhorn, uſed 
no caution with him; from whence it may be inferred, that 


* Rapin ſeems not to have taken notice of a paſhge in Burnet on this 


oecaſton. One Serjeant, a ſecular prieſt, a zealous papiſt in his way, ſome 
months after theſe executions, appeared before the council upon ſecurity 
given him, and averred, that Gawen the jeſuit, who died proteſting he had 
never thought it lawtu! to murder kings, but had always deteſted it; had, 
at his laſt being in Flanders, taid to a very devout perſon, from whom Ser- 
eat had it, that he thought the queen might lawfully take away the king's 

© for the injuries he had done her, but much more becaufe he was a be- 
lctic. Upon that Serjeant ran out into many particula:s, to ſhew how little 
credit was due to the proteſtations made by the jeſuits, even at their death, 
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they themſelves imparted to him the ſecret, He is at Har- 
court's chamber, when the money is ordering for the four 
Irihmen who were to kill the king. He is at the fame 
chamber when the queen's phyſician receives a note of two 
thouſand pounds fterling, without any apparent neceſlity of 
his prefence in an affair of that nature, Sixthly, Oates and 
Bedluc were men of mean birth, who had been only employed 
as letter carriers. They were beſides little diſtinguiſhed for their 
capacity, or talents, and yet they are admitted into all the 
moſt important ſecrets of the plot. Laſtly, it appears in the 
depohtions of Oates and Bedloe, that the conſpirators talked 
together, and writ to one another, concerning the King's 
murder, as if it had been but a trifle, and without even raking 
the uſual precautions on ſuch occaſions, of diſguiſing their 
thoughts in ambiguous expreſſions. 

Theſe are improbabilities which give but too much occa- 
ſion to ſuſpect the credit of theſe two witneſſes. It will per- 
haps be ſaid, that a thing is not falſe becauſe it is improbable ; 
and that God ſometimes permits the moſt wary villains to 
ruin themſelves by a too great confidence in others. This 
may be, and it may alto be, that this was not the preſent. 
cafe, At leait it may be attirmed, that the jeſuits are not 
wont to proceed with fo little caution, 

Theſe are the improbabilities that have induced many peo- 
ple, though perſuaded of the reality of the plot, as far as it 
concerned the government and religion, to ſuſpend their judg- 
ment with regard to the King's murder. The fame impro- 
babilities like viſe have furniſhed others with a pretence for 
denying the whole plot, becauſe they are pleaſed to confine 
it to that ſingle article, in which they impole upon them— 
ſelves, or ele are defirous to impoſe upon their readers. 

The 1cth ot July the king, contrary to the advice of his 
new council, which he ſcemed to have refolved to follow 
with an entire deterence, diſflolved the parliament, and ſum— 
moned another to meet the 17th of October. He hoped to 
find the next more tractable, but was very much deceived. 
The people, who no longer regarded what came from the 
court, affected to fend fuch members as were of the coun- 
try party, as being the molt proper to oppoſe the defigns 
of the king. The earl of Shaftſbury was at the head of 
this party, and without doubt greatly contributed to inflame 


the paſhons of the people, Bur it is perhaps ſaying too 


much, to charge this lord with all the king's late morti- 
fications. If it could be proved, that the king had never 
given any occaſion of diicontent to his people, we ſhould be 
obliged to recur to ſome extraordinary cauſe of the parlia— 
ment's ill humour, as the intrigues, cabals, and artifices of 
ſome powerful and popular perſon. But what need is there 
to ſeek for an extraordinary cauſe, when one fo naturally 
offers in the whole conduct of the king, who had hitherto 
ſhewn, that his intereſts and thoſe of his people were entirely 
different? 

The 13th of June, fir George Wakeman the queen's phy— 
ſician was brought to his trial, together with James Corker, 
William Marſhal, two B-nedictine monks, and William 
Rumley, a lay brother of that order. Oates and Bedloe 
were the witnefles againſt them; but, befides that their de- 
poſitions were imperfect, and the greateſt part upon hear- 
tay, and could pals for proots only on the ſuppoſition of the 
delign to poiſon the King, which was not well proved, the 
jury doubtleſs conſidered, that a perſon of fir George Wake- 
man's ſeuſe, would never truſt ſuch a ſecret to Bedloe, whom 
he ſcarce knew. Nay, he ſwore that he never ſaw Bedloz 
before in his life. However this be, the priſoners were ac- 
quitted, to the great mortification of the two witnefles, 
fince it was eaſy to fee, that Oates and Bedloe were evi- 
dences capable of ſwearing to things of which they had no 
perfect knowledge s. 

About the end of Anguſt, the king being at Windſor, 
was ſeized with three violent fits of an intermitting fever, 
which gave gicat apprehenfiod. The earl of Effex and the 
lord Halifax, two of the four counſellors which then man- 
aged the king's affairs, fearing, if the king died, to fall 
into the hands of the duke oft Monmouth and the earl of 
Shafiſbury, adviſed the king to fend for the duke of York, 
which was done with all puſhble ſpecd and ſecrecy ; tor 


p- 466. 

d See note above, concerning the Dominican friar. 

© The lord chict juſtice Scroggs, who had been very violent againſt the 
p:ifoners hitherto, was obſerved, tar contrary to his former practice, to 
turn againſt the witneſles in this trial, The Portugal embafſador went next 
day with great ſtate to thank Scroggs for his behaviour in Wakeman's trial. 
By which the chief juſtice was expoſed to much cenſute. "This was looked on, 
it feeme, as the queen's trial as well as Wakeman's. For Oates and Bed!o- 
had both depoſech that the was to aſſiſt him in poifoning the king. Burner, 
P. 468. 8 
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the duke was at Windſor th&"2d._of September. But the had appointed to amuſe the people, was almoſt dillotres, 
king, being then out of danger, pretended a ſurpriſe at and the direction of the public affairs remained in the hay, 
his arrival. But this diffimulation was not capable to de- of the earl of Sunderland, mr. Laurence Hyde, and un. 
ceive the duke of Monmouth and the earl of Shaftſbury. Sidney Godolphin k, or rather the duke of York, d hots 
On the other hand, the earl of Eſſex and the lord Halli- intereſts they had embraced ; and who, though abſent, di. 
fax, finding that they had made Monmouth and Shaftſpury rected their reſolutions. | 5 

their irreconcileable enemies, joined with the duke of York In the latter end of October, about a fortnight after the 
for their deſtruction. They ſucceeded. ſo well, that the prorogation of the parliament, a ſham plot was diſcovercs, 
king removed the duke of Monmouth from his poſt of contrived by the papiſts to bring an odium upon the pre{by. 
captain general, and ſent him into Holland, to the great terians and the heads of the country party. This projec} 
jurprize of the whole court, for the duke of Monmouth had been formed the beginning of Auguſt, by the counteſs 
was in the height of the king's favour before the duke of of Powis, Elizabeth Cellier a midwife, the earl of Caſtle. 
York's arrival J. Shortly after, Shaftſbury alſo was turned main, and the five lords in the Tower. The defign was tg 
out from being prefident of the council*. Thus the court make uſe of falſe witneſſes to accuſe Oates of. perjury and 
had a new face, and the duke of York was more power- ſodomy ; to aſſaſſinate the earl of Shaftſbury ; and to charge 
ful than ever. He improved this happy juncture to obtain the duke of Buckingham, the earl of Eſſex, the duke of 
the king's leave to retire to Scotland, repreſenting to him Monmouth, the lord Hallifax, and ſeveral confiderable 
the danger of his being in the Low Countries, in caſe of citizens of London, with being concerned in a plot againſt 
his majeſty's death. Accordingly, he returned to Bruſſels, the king. One Dangerfield was to be the principal actor in 
to bring home his ducheſs and the princeſs Anne, and this ſcene®. He received his inſtructions from the lady 
arriving ſhortly after at London, departed for Scotland. If Powis, and the lords in the Tower, with a liſt ot the perſons 
dr. Burnet is believed in the hiſtory of his own times, he whom he was to accuſe ', Moreover the lady Powis gave him 
governed Scotland in an arbitrary manner, and gave ma- a model of the plot, which he was to convey into the 
nifeſt tokens of his cruelty and inveterate hatred to the houſe of ſome pretended conſpirator, and there cauſe it to be 
Preſbyterians. found. : i ; 

Every one impatiently expected, where would end the Dangerſield furniſhed with theſe inſtructions and papers, 
late alterations at court, and it was not long before it informed the duke of York of it, after his arrival from 
appeared. The 15th of October the king ſummoning his Bruilels. The duke of York made him, a preſent of twenty 
council, after a little pauſe, told them, That upon many guineas, and introduced him to the king, who, after heat 
conſiderations, which he could not at preſent acquaint them ing him, gave him forty more, Then be made ſome at- 
with, he found it neceſſary to make a longer prorogation of tempts do afſaſſinate the carl of Shaftſbury, but Was prevented 
the parliament than he intended: that he had conſidered all by ſeveral accidents. At laſt, on pretence of ſecing ſome 
the conſequences lo far as to be abſolutely reſolved, and not rooms, which he ſaid he intended to hire, he went to coloncl 
to hear any thing that ſhould be ſaid againſt it : that he Manſel's lodgings k, and found means to pin ſome dangerous 
would have the meeting put off, till that time twelve month.“ papers behind his bed's head. This done, he informed tua 
The counſellors, ſurprized at this reſolution, and ſtill more officers of the cuſtom-houle, that there were in thoſe lodgings 
at the manner of propoſing it, were moſt of them filent, prohibited goods to the value of two thouſand pounds. The 
Some, however, offering to repreſent to the king the dan- officers repairing thither the 22d of October, ſearched every 
gerous conſequences of this reſolution, were injoined filence. where in hopes of finding their prey; but as they did not 
But fir William Temple, more bold than the reſt, ſtood up, think to ſearch behind the bed, Dangerfield himſelf found 
and with great freedom told his majeſty, “ That as to the the papers. The officers carrying theſe papers to their ſupe. 
reſolution he had taken, he would ſay nothing, becauſe he riors, had orders to return them to Manlel. Four or five 
was reſolved to hear no reaſoning upon it: therefore, he days after, the colonel meeting Dangerfield in the ftrect, 
would only preſume to offer him his humble advice as to the carried him directiy to Whitehall, and brought him before 
courſe of his future proceedings; which was, that his the King and council. He was ſtrictly examined, and, after 
majeſty in his affairs would pleaſe to make uſe of ſome council Aa full hearing, his, contrivance being detected, he was ſent 
or other, and allow freedom to their debates and advices; to Newgate the 27th of October, 
after hearing, which his majeſty might yet reſolve as he pleaſed, Two days after, fir William Waller, a magiſtrate of 
That if he did not think the perſons or number of this pre- London, fearching Cellier's houſe, found the plan of the 
ſent council ſuited with his affairs, it was in his power to pretended plot, writ very fair in a paper book tied with rib- 
diſſolve them, and conſtitute another of any number he bands, and hid in a meal tub, which gave 1t the name of 
pleaſed, and to alter them again when he would : Bur, to the meal tub plot. Danger field perceiving himſelf ruined 
make counſellors that ſhould not counſel, he doubted whether if he perſiſted in a thing which he could not ſupport, applied 
it was in his majeſty's power or not, becauſe it implied a himſelf to the lord mayor of London, and gave him in writing 
contradiction: and ſo far as he had obſerved, either of a large confeſſion upon oath, with a diſcovery of the pertons 
former ages, or rhe preſent, he queſtioned, whether it was by whom he was employed. This confeſſion being tranimit- 
a thing ever practiſed in England by his majeſty's prede- ted to the council, ſeveral perſons were apprehended ', and 
ceflors, or were ſo now by any of the preſent princes in amongſt the reſt Roger Palmer carl of Caſtlemain, The lady 
chriſtendom : therefore he humbly adviſed him to conſtitute Powis, accuſed by others beſides Dangerſield, of coutpiring 
ſome ſuch council, as he would think fit to make uſe of, the death of the king, was ſent to the Tower, and ordered 
in the direction of his great and public affairs.“ to be proſecuted for high treaſon. This affair greatly co1- 

This proceeding cauſed ſeveral counſellors to ſurrender tributed to the reſolution taken by the earl of Eſſex and the 
their commiſſions to the king, and others to abſent them- lord Hallifax, to retire from court, becauſe they obſerved, the! 
ſelves from the council*, not thinking proper to encourage though they were mentioned in the plot, they were left out 
by their preſence the king's ſecret reſolutions, and give occa- of the ſecret examinations about it. 
ſion to believe, they approved them. The earl of Eflex The famous philoſopher Thomas Hobbes died this year, 
religned his place of firſt commiſſioner of the treaſury, The in the giſt year of his age. His writings are unhappily but 
lord Hallifax, Sir William Temple, and ſome others, re- too well known, to need any farther notice ”. 
tired into the country. Thus the council which the king {[1679-80] Affairs in the beginning of the year 1680, wer? 


Ia his room Chriſtopher Monk, duke of Albemarle, was made captain Monmouth and Buckingham, fir William Waller, colonel Blood, &. 
ot the life guards of horſe, and John Sheffield Earl of Mulgrave, governor ets 1 ts narrative, p. 35. 
ot Hull, &c. Kennet, p. 368. ä * In Ax- yard, King's ſtreet, Weſtminſter. Dangerfield's narrative, p. 43. 
He had called a council juſt before, while the king was at New Market, ! Particularly Mrs, Cellier, and Gadbury the aitrologer, 
and reprcefented to them the danger the king was in, by the duke's being fo Jo be a little more large upon the character of this philoſopher. He 
nur him, and prefled the council to repreſent this to the king; but they was the ſon of a clergyman, born at Malmeſbury in Wiltſhire, and called 
eli not agree to it. And upon the king's coming to London, he was re- from this place of his birth Malmſburienſis. He went out batchelor of #5 
moved, and lord Roberts, then made earl of Radnor, was made preſident, at Magdalen hall in Oxford, and from thence was taken very young ie 
Burnet, p. 477. the tact Devonſhire's family. With the ſon of that nobleman he trave”” 
' Namely, the lord Ruſſel, the lord Cavendiſh, fir Henry Capel, and led into France and Italy, and made an acquaintance with Gafſendus, and 
mr, Powle, Kennet, p. 368. ſome of the greateſt men of the age. In his 63d year he ſettled in England 
This laſt, and Daniel Finch, eſq; firſt commiſſioner of the admiralty, for the remainder of his days, and in the healthful air of Chatiwort!, 
were ſworn privy counſellors, February 4. Ibid, Derbyſhire, held it out to the 91ſt year of his age. The king having Icarns 
- » Burnet gives him this character; © That he was a ſubtle and dexterous ed mathematics of him abroad, allowed him a penſion of one hunde 
man, who had gone through all the ſhapes and practices of roguery, and unds a year, His genius was vaſt and extenſive. But notwith((118 
in particular, was a falſe coiner, He was in jail for debt, and was in an ill his pretences to philoſophy and the mathematics, young Wallis of Oxtvrd 
intrigue with one Cellier a popiſh midwife, who had a great ſhare of wit, and F 
was abandoned to Jewdnefs, P. 475. abilities. He likewiſe aimed at a reputation irpoctry, tranflated II, 
* They were, the lords Grey, and Howard of Eſerick, the duke of aud writ ſome other little things, which have only ranked him glb 
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in ſuch a fituation, that the king had need of all his patience, 
and addreſs. There were viſibly two parties in the kingdom, 
that of the court, and that of the country, To the en- 
deavours of the court to gain proſelytes, the country party 
oppoſed ſwarms of libels to inflame the people, by repre- 
ſenting the miſchiefs with which England was threatened, 
if the deſigns of the court and papiſts were not prevented“. 
For no ſcruple was made of affirming in theſe libels, that the 
apiſts were countenanced by the court. The year forty one 
ſeemed to be returning, and it was even probable, that the 
contrary party to the king had no better intentions againſt 
him, than the enemies of Charles I. had in 1640. It was 
a melancholy thing to ſee the kingdom thus divided by the 
oppoſite intereſts ot the king and the ſubject. But when it 
was known, that the king had reſolved to prorogue the par- 
tiament till November, not only anonymous libels were pub— 
liſhed, but petitions flowed from all parts, for the fitting of 
the parliament the 26th of January, according to the laſt 
prorogation. The king received theſe petitions with great 
trouble, and failed not to return a diſobliging anſwer to thoſe 
who had the boldneſs to preſent them. Nay, he publiſhed 
ſeyeral proclamations againſt theſe petitions, uſing the ſame 
reaſons that James I. and Charles J. had alledged on the like 
occaſions. He ſaid, “ He was the head of the government, 
and the only judge of what was fit to be done in ſuch caſes, 
and that he would do what he thought moſt for the good of 
himſelf and his people, defiring they would not meddle 
with a matter, that was ſo eflential a part of his prero- 
gative“.“ All this is very true in the ordinary courſe of the 
government. But when the people believe the ſovereign 1s 
uling, to the deſtruction of the kingdom, a prerogative in- 
tended for their welfare, the bare allegation of the royal 
prerogative 1s not capable to ſatisfy them. Whatever col- 
our is given to it, the Engliſh would never be convinced, 
that it ought to turn to their ruin. Accordingly, the pro- 
clamations were not able to put a ſtop to the petitions, as on 
the other hand, the petitions obliged not the king to alter 


| | his meaſures, h 
However, the king reſolved to meet the parliament the 
f 26th of Jauuary, but it was only to tell both houſes, that 


the unſettled condition of the nation, rendered a long inter- 


g val of the parliament abſolutely necettary, for compoling 
and quieting of men's minds. That nevertheleſs he would 
t only prorogue them to April, in order to meet them again 
in that month, if the condition of his allies abroad demand - 
F ed their aſſiſtance. Atter this thort ſpeech, the chancellor, 
* by the king's command, prorogued the parliament to the 


15th of April. 

Two days after, the king declared in council,“ That 
he had ſent for his royal highneſs, not having found ſuch 
an effect from his abſence, as ſhould inctine him to keep 
him longer from him, when queſtions were ſtarted of ſuch 
a nature, as made it reaſonable that he ſhould. be preſent at 
the next ſeſſion.” Upon this invitation the duke of York 
appeared at court the 24th of February, where he was re- 
ceived with great pomp and ſatisfaction by the King his 
brother. ; 

The Duke's arrival, and the king's late firmneſs in pro— 
roguing the parliament, notwithſtanding the clamours of the 
malecontents, greatly encouraged the court party, ſo that 
multitudes of addreſſes were preſented to him, teſtifying an 
*vhorrence of the liberty taken by ſome men to require 
him to hold the pariiament?, and in that from Norfolk he 
was thanked for recalling the duke of York. Though it is 
tain the general ſenſe of the people for or againſt the 
court, is ſeldom to be known by thele petitions, it is no lets 
certain, they are, for the moſt part, the work of a few po- 
pular men, who by intrigue and cabal, procure ſubſcriptions 
to theſe addreſſes, from thoſe with whom they have intereſt, 
ind who often fign them without examining the contents. 


« 4% | Accordingly theſe addrefles are uſually not to be regarded, 
He moſt of the ſubſcribers being ready to ſign the contrary, if 
alled cy think it for their private advantage. They are however 
alts urged as a proof of the people's being of this or that ſenti— 
= ment, though in the main, it is a very dubious proof. On 
ave!* the oy g | 
= de preſent occaſion, petitions had been preſented to the king 
land 3 
, in Ozilby's in this part of learning. He certainly writ Latin with great purt- 
carte % and his yerfion of Thucydides ſhews him # maſter of his own language, 
red al laid that his years improved his fears of death, and that he did not leave 
11118 de world with the decency and refignation of a philoſopher, — This year allo 
(ford 25 Mathew Poole, the compiler of the 5Synoplis Criticorum on the bible. 
„cal : Of the libels then publiſhed, that which made moſt noe, was an appeal 
rut! n the country to the city. 3 
out a ele words were not in the king's proclamations, but in his anſwers to 
Wh | London and Wiltſhire petitions. | 
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for the ſitting of the parliament. As ſoon as the parliamert 
was prorogued, and the duke of York at court, many ad- 
drefles were preſented in abhorrence of the former, fo that 
two partics were formed, called the petitioners and abhorre:s ; 
and as the animoſity between the two parties gradually in- 
crealed, they beſtowed upon each other names of reproach, am! 
from hence arofe the ſo much famed diſtinction of whig and 
tory. The petitioners looking upon their adverſaries as en— 
tirely devoted to the court and the popiſh faction, gave them 
the name of tories, a title given to the Iriſh robbers, vil- 
lains, and cut-throats, fince called rapparees. Thus the 
name of tories, ſerves only now to diſtinguith one of the two 
factions which ſtill divide England. 'The abhorrets on their 
tide, conſidering the petitioners, as men entircly in the 
principles of the parliament of 1640, and as pretbyterians, 
gave them the name of whig, or four milk, formerly ap- 
propriated to the Scotch preſbyterians, and rigid coven:n- 
ters. Theſe two denominations arc too well remembered at 
this time, 

[ 1680. ] The whigs were directed by the carl of Shafts- 
bury, who looking upon the duke of York not only as his 
own, but allo as the mortal enemy of his party, believed 
there was no mcdium between perithing, or ruining that 
prince. To this end, he had made it his buſineſs to extol 
the duke of Monmouth, and render him the darling of the 
people, unagining, that when he had the people on his ſide, 
the ſupplanting the duke of York would not be impractica— 
ble. With this view it was, at leaſt as it is pretended, that 
the earl of Shatiſbury found means to {read a rumor”, that 


the king was lawtully married to Mrs, Walters, the duke of 
Monmouth's mother, and that the marriage contract was in 
a black box, in the cuſtody of fir Gabert Gerard, The 
king and the duke of York, eafily perceived the tendency of 
this rumour, and therefore omitted nothing to undeceive the 
people. To this end the king called an extraordinary coun- 


cil the 26th of April, in which he declared, “ That the 
report Was altovether talle, and that hc COUg1t hunkelt oh- 
liged in honour and conlcicnce to have the matter thoroughly 
examined and f{carched into.” Gerard appearing betore 
the council, declired upon oath, “ That he never had any 
ſuch writing, as was reported, committed to his charge, 
nor did ke ever fee or know of ſuch writing.” In fhort, 
atter many fruitlefs enquiries after the author of the report, 
the king was forced to content himſelf with publiſhing, the 
2d-of June, a declaration, to confirm one made January the 
6th, and another made March the 3d, which was entered 
in the council- books, and figned by fixtecn privy council- 
lors, wherein he faid, “ That to avoid any diſpute which 
might happen in time to come, concerning the ſucceſſion to 
the crown, he did declare in the preſence of Almighty God, 
that he never gave, nor made any contract of marriage, 
nor was married to Mrs. Barlow, alias Walters, the duke 
of Monmouth's mother, nor to any other woman whart- 
loever, but to his preſent wife queen Katherine, then 
Iiving 4.” | 

This ſummer were ſeveral proſecutions and trials, and 
the 23d of June, Roger Palmer earl of Caſtlemain, a pa— 
pift, huſband to Barbara Villiers ducheſs of Cleveland, the 
King's miſtreſs, was brought to his trial and acquitred. Cel- 
lier the midwife, who had aſſiſted the lady Powis in the ſham 
plot, was hikewiſe acquitted, Shortly after, ſhe publithed a 
narrative of her trial, with ſevere reflections upon ſome per- 
ſons, then in credit, for which ſhe was tried a ſecond time, 
and ſentenced to ſtand three times in the pillory, and pay a 
thouſand pounds fine. The grand jury found not the bill 
againſt the countels of POwis. Thus all - perſons con- 
cerned in the meal tub plot were acquitted, The tor- 
rent did not then run in favour of the party againſt the 
court, 

Bedloe, the famous witneſs of the popiſh plot, died at 
Briſtol the 2oth of Auguſt, Three or four days before his 
death, the lord chief juſtice North then on his circuit, 
viſiting him, Bedloe in his preſence ftyned the following 
depoſition : | 

„ That the duke of York hath been ſo far engaged in 
the plot, as he hath ſcen by letters in cardival Barbarini's 


P The firſt addreſs of this fort came from the city of Wettminſter, and 
was preſented by Francis Withons, Elq; who was kmghted for it. Keanet, 
p. 370» : : 

4 Kennet ſays that the late maſter of the Charter houte, who was long in 
the ſervice of king Charles II. abroad, and had the care of mts. Barlow, 
and buried her at Paris, ſaid poſitively, the king had never any intention to 
marry her, and that indeed the did not deſerve it, being a very ill woman, 
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ſecretary's ſtudy, that no part that hath been proved againſt 
any man already, that bath ſuffered, but that to the full 
thoſe letters have made him guilty of it; all but what tended 
to the king's death. And at Rome I aſked father Anderton 
and father Lodge, two jeſuits, what would the duke do with 
bis brother when he was king? And they anſwered me, they 
would find a means for that ; they would give him no trouble 
about it. Then I told them, I believed the duke loved 
his brother ſo well, he would ſuffer no violence to be done to 
him. They ſaid, no: if the duke could be brought to thar, 
as he had been religiouſly to every thing elſe, they might do 
their work; their other buſineſs was ready, and they might 
do it preſently. But they knew they could not bring him to 
that point; but they would take care for that themſelves : 
they had not begun with him to leave him in ſuch ſcruples 
as that. But they would ſet him into his throne ; and there 
he ſhould reign blindfold three or four days; for they had 
ſettled ſome they ſhould pitch the action upon, ſhould clear 
their party. And then he ſhould fly upon them with the 
{word of revenge.” 

And this examinant doth further add,“ That the queen 
is not, to this examinant's knowledge, nor by any thing 
he could ever find out, any way concerned in the murder of 
the king ; but barely, by her letters, conſenting and pro- 
miſing to contribute what money ſhe could to the introducing 
the catholic religion. Nay, it was a great while, and it 
made her weep, before ſhe could be brought to that.” 

He alſo declared to the lord chief juſtice, ** That he looked 
upon himſelf as a dying man, and found within himſelf, 
that he could not laſt long, but muſt ſhortly appear before 
the Lord of hoſts, to give an account of all his actions. 
And becauſe many perſons had made it their buſineſs to baftle 
and deride the plot, he did, for the ſatisfaction of the world 
there declare, vpon the faith of a dying man, as he hoped 
for ſalvation, That whatever he had teſtified concerning the 
plot was true: and that he had wronged no man by his teſ— 
timony, but had teſtified rather under than over what was 
truth ;— and, that he had other things to diſcover, which 
were of great importance to the king and the country,” with 
other matters of the like nature. In concluſion, his lord- 
ſhip was “ defired to repreſent to his majeſty his condition, 
and that his ficknets was very chargeable, and, move his 
majeſty in his behalf for fome ſupply of money for his ſub- 
ſiſtence.“ 

This depoſition deferves ſome remarks. The firſt, that 
it comes trom a dying man, and who indeed died three 
days after, It the proteſtations of thoſe who had been con- 
demned, either for the plot, or Godfrey's murder, may 
form a preſumption in their favour, I do not fee why this 
of dying Bedioe ſhould not form the like, unleſs the point 
in queſtion is taken for granted, namely, that the condemned 
perſons were innocent, and- Bedloe a villain for ſwearing 
againſt them. 2. Bedloe diſtinguiſhes perfectly the ſeveral 
articles of the plot, in that he accuſes the duke of York of 
being engaged in the plot, but acquits him from defigning 
the King's murder. Now the plot, with regard to the go- 
vernment and religion, is ſo evident, and the part-the duke 
of York had in it ſo clear from Coleman's letters, that no- 
thing can better agree with -Bedloe's depoſition. Thirdly, 
it is really improbable, that two jeſuits at Rome, directors 
of ſo important an affair, ſhould ſpeak ſo openly to Bedloe. 
But on the other hand, the manner of the king's death three 
or four years after Bedloe's, gives but too jult cauſe to ſuſ- 
pect, there was foul play, and cauſes this improbability to 
vaniſh in part. Laſtly, Bedloe declared in his depoſition, 
* That whatever he had teſtified concerning the plot was 
true,“ and this laſt depofition, far from giving room to 
ſuſpect it of falſhood, may rather create a belief, that it was 
not an invention, ſince, being ſo near death, he could have 
no inducement to acquit the duke of York upon one article, 
and accuſe him upon others, or even to trouble the chief 
juſtice with any depoſition at all. 

This depoſition a little perplexes a famous hiſtorian, 
who in this part of his hiſtory undertakes to prove the plot 
to be a fiction. 'To free himſelf from this difficulty, he 
ſcruples not to oppoſe his own authority to Bedloe's depofi- 
tion, © We know not, ſays he, how to ſpeak ſoftly of 
the dying words of one hardened by many years villanies ; 
but mult expreſly declare, that as to his public oaths he 


did not only ſwear to the moſt ſhocking improbabilities, but 


The court was very jealous of this election, and underſtood it to be done 
on deſign to pack juries, Burnet, p. 481. 


He beggacl the king's leave to return; but when he ſaw no hope of ob- 


taining it, he came over without leave, The king upon that would not ſee 


him, and required him to go back. But the earl of Shaftſbury adviſed kim to 
make the progrefles here mentioned, Burnet, p. 477. 
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ſometimes changed, and other times contradifted his gy, 
evidence.” After this authority no man, dovbtleſs, „ig 
regard this laſt depoſition of Bedloe, otherwiſe than as , 
continuation of the crimes he had been guilty of, in falf, 
ſwearing there was a plot, when in reality there was none. 

The city of London was then in the country party, 
which gave it great reputation. The choice, on Midfum— 
mer day, for ſheriffs, fell upon two famous preſbyteriang, 
by a majority of voices, both accounted fanatics by th, 
coatrary party. Theſe were Slingſby Bethel, and Henrr 
Corniſh, who took care to qualify themſelves by receiving 
the ſacrament in the church of England, abjuring the co. 
venant, and doing every thing as appointed by act of patlia. 
ment. While this election was depending, it was pretended, 
that Bethel's party had committed ſome violence aging 
the other, which obliged the king to order a commiſhon 
of oyer and terminer to be iflued out for the trial of the 
riot. Mean while, the two ſheriffs contrary to the king 
being choſen, Thomas Papillon, clq; preſented an addrei; 
to the lord mayor, in the name of the city, wherein, atte; 
diſowning all tumultuous and diſorderly proceedings, and 
teſtifying an inviolable fidelity to the King, they deftred his 
lordſhip, © That he would in their names, humbly beſcech 
his majefty, that the parliament might ſpecdily affenible.“ 
Whether the addreſs. produced any effect, or the king had 
already taken his reſolution, a few days after, it waz made 
known by a public proclamation, that the parliamen: ſhoulg 
fit on the 21ſt of October, | 

While the time of the meeting of the parliament was yer 
remote and uncertain, the court party had ſome advantage, 
but, as it approached, the country party gained the ſupe— 
riority. The duke of Monmouth was returned from Hol- 
land without leave *, and inſtead of going to court, made 
ſeveral progreſſes in the Kingdom to encourage his friends, 
and increaſe their number. This party were reſolved to run 
all hazards, and ruin themſelves or the duke of York, the 
next ſeſſion of parliament. To this end, the earl of Shaft!- 
bury, attended by twelve lords and gentlemen of note, went 
publicly to Weſtminſter-hall, and at the king's bench bar, 
by a bill in form, preſented! the duke of York as a popifh 
recuſant*. The thing was but too true, and the whole 
kingdom was ſenfible of it. But till this time no man had 
dared to take ſuch a ſtep, which was confidered as a forn 
defign to break all meaſures with the duke, This action 
ſo ſurpriſed the three principal miniſters, that they conclu— 
ded the contrary party muſt neccflarily be aſſured beforchand 
of the reſolutions of the parhament. Wherefore, to ingre— 
tiate the king with the parhament, they adviſed him to tend 
the duke of York into Scotland, believing it would not be 
in his power to ſupport him, if he left him in England, du— 
ring the ſeſſion of the parliament, The king ap] roving their 
realons, obliged the duke to return to Scotland, after te— 
peated aſſurances, that he would never forſake him. So the 
duke departed the day before the meeting of the parliz- 
ment, to the great ſatisfaction of his enemies, who hoped 
to ruin him more eaſily in his abſence. 

At laſt, the parliament met the 21ſt of October, as the 
king had promiſed in his proclamation. In his ſpeech at 
the opening, he acquainted both houſes, © That he had 
made and perfected an alliance with the crown of Spain, 
ſuitable to that which he had before with the ſtates 9: 
the United Provinces, conſiſting of mutual obligations 0: 
ſuccour and defence. He aſſured them, that nothing ſhouis 
be wanting on his part to give them the fulleſt ſatis{actior 
their hearts could wiſh, for the ſecurity of the protetiant 7. 
ligion, conſiſtent with preſerving the ſucceſſion of the crows 
in its due and legal courſe of deſcent. . In order to this, 48 
recommended to them to purſue the further examination 
the plot, with a ſtrict and impartial enquiry ; neither this: 
ing himſelf nor them ſafe till that matter was gone throng! 
with, and therefore it would be neceflary that the lords 1 
the Tower ſhould be brought to their ſpeedy trial, 03 
Juſtice might be done. He told them, it would be 1 
poſſible without their ſupport to preſerve Tangier, and tigte“ 
fore defired their advice and aſſi ſtance. —L CGnciulivn, 
he recommended to them a perfect union with bimicl!, 58% 
one another, as the only thing which could reſtore the Ning: 
dom to its antient ſtrength and vigour, and raiſe it up 484 
to that conſideration which England had uſually had... 

During this whole reign, the king's religion was 19 ge” 


t They that atteſted the bill were the earls of Huntington and _ 
bury ; the lords Grey of Werk, Brandon Gerard Ruſſel and Cavern Ii; l 
Gilbert Gerard, fir Edward Hungerford, fir Seroop How, tt Wi * 
Cooper, fir Thomas Wharton, John Trenchard, Thomas 11301" 
William Forreſter, eſquires. By the ſudden diſmithon of the tm Pon 
matter had no conſequence in the forms of the court. Echard, . 7 wo 
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a ſectet, that very few were acquainted with it. And there- 
fore the king more boldly proteſted his zeal for the proteſ- 
tant religion, and on all occafions declared, he would main- 
tain it againſt the attempts of the papiſts. Theſe proteſta- 
tions might then have ſome effect, fince it is very natural 
for a king to favour his own religion. But fince it has been 
certainly known, that Charles II. was a papiſt, had abjured 
the proteſtant religion before his reſtoration, and protefled, 
though ſecretly, the popiſh religion, theſe ſo ſolemn and fo 
frequent proteſtations muſt be thought very ſtrange, being in- 
tended only to deceive his ſubjects. 

After the ſpeaker u was choſen, and approved by the king, 
the houſe of commons immediately diſcovered what was to 
be expected from them, by expelling ſome of their members, 
for having been abhorrers. But not content with puniſhing 
their own members, they ordered an addreſs to be preſented 
to the King, to remove from all public offices fir George 
Jefferies, ſerjeant at law, recorder of London, and chief 
juſtice of Cheſter, as guilty of the ſame crime, and a betrayer 
of the rights of the ſubject. 

As this was a new parliament, and as the affair of the 
plot was to be reſumed at the King's own defire, the wit- 
neſſes who had already depoſed, laid before the houle their 
informations, and were joined by Dangerfield, Jenniſon, 
Dugdale, and one Turberville, a new evidence. Some 
likewiſe came from Ireland. Upon a report made to the 
houſe, that Dr. Tonge, who had iirſt diſcovered the plot 
to the king, had received no gratuity, he was now recom- 
mended to his majeſty for the firſt good eccleſiaſtical preterment 
that fell in his gifr. But the doctor was diſappointed of the 
benefit of this recommendation, by leaving the world not 
long after. The king on this occaſion diſcovered no leſs 
zeal than the commons, and itlued out a proclamation, with 
a promiſe of his pardon to any perſon who ſhould, within 
two months, give farther information and evidence concern- 
ing the horrid and execrable popiſh'plor. 

But this diſſimulation was not capable of deceiving the 
commons. Five days after the opening of the parliament, 
the 26th of October, the lord Ruſſel moved, “ That they 
might in the firſt place take into confideration how to ſup— 
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great ſpirit in ſeveral eloquent ſpeeches on both fides the 
queſtion, The ſubſtance of what was urged for the bill was, 
that the evils which the kingdom had felt, and ftiil labouured 
under, proceeded from popiſh counſels, begun and headed 
by the duke of York. That the danger muſt be extreme, 
ſhould he ever enjoy the crown. That it might be read in 
ſcripture, ** That one man ought to die for a nation, but 
not that three nations ſhould die for one man.” The op- 
poſers of the bill offered not to ſhew there was no danger 
in a popiſh king. This they were willing to ſuppoſe, bot 
pretended that there were other expedients to prevent this 
danger than that of excluſion. That beſides, it could not be 
expected that the duke of York, and many others would 
ſubmit to this law, the conſequence whereof would be a civil 
war, in which the duke of York would be ſupported by all 
the princes of Europe. | 

To this objection it was anſwered, that no expedient 
could be thought of to ſecuie the proteſtant religion under 
a popiſh prince, who Would have a popiſh council, popiſh 
Judges, popiſh magiſtrates and deputy-licutenants, popiſh 
commanders at ſea and land, nay, and popith bithops too. 
That the excluding the duke from the ſucceſſion, was no 
depriving him of his right to the crown, of which he had 
rendered himſelf incapable, by embracing a religion contrary 
to that of the kingdom. For a popith king and proteſtant 
ſubjects were irreconcileable. 

The others replicd, there was no law which, for a dif- 
ference of opinion in religion, deprived any man of his 
right. | 

In concluſion, it was reſolve], “ That a bill be brought 
in to difable the duke of York to inherit the inperial crown 
of this realm.” 

Hitherto the court party had only fkirmiſhed, as I may 
ſay, in hopes that an engagement might be -avoided. But 
when this vote had patled, and the bill was rcad the firſt 
time, fir Leoline Jenkins, tecretary of ftate, ſtood up and 
argued directly againſt it, by alledging : 

*© 1. That it was contrary to natural juſtice, to con- 
demn any man betore the conviction, or the hcaring of 
him. 


| 


le | preſs popery, and prevent a popiſh fucceffor.” He 


Was „ 2, It was contrary to the principles of our religion, to 

4 | {ſeconded by fir Henry Capel, brother to the carl of Eſſex, diſpoilets a man of his right, becauſe he differs in point ot 
i} who, in a long ſpeech, related what had been done to the faith. 
n prejudice of the kingdom during the preſent reign. He guts. He was of opinion, that the kings of England had 
u- aſcribed the whole to popiſh counſels. He ſpoke of the their right from God alone, and that no power on earth could 
1d firſt Dutch war; of the divifion of the fleet; of the affair deprive them of it. 
4: of Chatham; of the fire of London; of the diſcharge of the * 4. It was againſt the oath of allegiance, taken in its 
N | priſoners concerned in that wicked act, without trial; of own ſenſe, without jeſuitical evaſions; which binding all 
be | the violation of the triple league; of the ſeizing the Dutch perſons to. the king, his heirs, and ſucceſſors, the duke, as 
u- Smyrna fleet before war was proclaimed; of the ſecond pretumptive heir, muſt be underſtood.” 
eit Dutch war; of the permiſſion te the Irith papiſts to wear The advocates for the bill anſwered to the firſt objection ; 
e- ums; of the alteration of the government of Scotland, by that not only the duke of York's intereſts were concerned, 
* | lodging it in a commiſſioner and a council, beſides an ar- but thoſe of the whole Kingdom; and that if the duke of 
la- my of twenty thouſand men. He ſaid, the papiſts were York had withdrawn at the time the parliament was going 
xd emboldened to act any thing, by the hopes of having the to meet, his abſence ought not to prevent. their providing 

duke of Vork for king : that they were moreover encou— for the good of the k ngdom. To the ſecond objection it 
the raged by the French embaſſador, who by his frequency at was untwered, that ia citablithing for principle, that dif— 


court, ſeemed to be rather one of the family, and of this king's fercnce of opinion in religion ought to be no cauſe for dif- 


houſhold, than a forcign embatſlador ; and by his free recourſe 
to his majeſly, rather a prime miniſter of ſtate of th's king- 
dom, than a counſellor to another prince : that fince all thete 
regularities and cnormities proceeded trom the popiſh party, 


poſſeſſing any man of his right, all the acts of parliament 
made nnd the retormation againſt papiſts and ſectaries 
were condemned, who, as ſubjects, had rights in common 
with the reſt, of which ncverthele(s it was thought expe- 


ſupported by the duke of York, it was high time to think 
of ſome effectual expedient to prevent popery and a popiſh 
lucceflor. 


dient to deprive them, on account of the dangers to which 
the kingdom would be expoſed, if they were lett in the en— 
joyment of them. That this was a maxim generally received 


4 Several other members ſpoke to the ſame effect, ſome in all ſtates, prote ſtant or popiſh. That it was very true, 
Wl more, ſome leſs ; and no man offered to vindicate the duke, the ſubjects of a different religion might be injured by being 
n of or ſpeak in his behalf, till the houſe came to the two follow- deprived of their rights; but that chis injury procceded not 
"ey ing reſolves, upon the 2d of November. from the government's having no right to take this precau- 
ag * 1, That the duke of York's being a papiſt, and the tion, but trom taking it unſcaſonably and groundlefly, through 
5 in hopes of his coming ſuch to the crown, hath given the prejudice, pride, paſhon, revenge and hatred. To the thicd 
ar greateſt countenance and encouragement to the preſent objection it was anſwered, That allowing the principle, that 
Un- defigns and conſpiracies againſt the king and the proteſtant the kings of England had their right from God alone, it 
ele- religion. - ſhould at leaſt have been ſpecified wherein conſiſted this 
00, © 2. That in defence of the king's perſon and govern- right, and it would never be proved, that the kings of Eng- 
and ment, and proteſtant religion, this houſe doth declare, that land were inveſted with power from God, to alter the con- 
gy they will ſtand by his majeſty with their lives and fortunes, ſtitution, or introduce a new religion at plcalure, 1 zut, if 
gail and that if his majeſty ſhould come to any violent death, by this right was underſtood only that of the ſucceſſion, the 

which God forbid, they will revenge it to the utmoſt of their principle was falſe, as might be proved by many inſtances in 
great power on the papiſts.“ | the Engliſh ſucceſſion ; for all the kings and queens fince 


Henry VII. mounted the throne by virtue of an act of parlia— # 
ment, which had ſettled the ſucceſſion upon the poſterity of | 
that prince, and had fince been confirmed by others, It was | 


Upon theſe two votes, the lord Ruflel moved for a com- 
mittee to bring in a bill to diſable the duke of York from 
nheriting the crown. This affair was now debated with 


_ v William Williams, eſq. of Gray's-Inn. 


replied 
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replied to the fourth objection, that the oath of ' allegiance, 
which bound the ſubject to the King's heirs and ſuccetlors, 
was to be underſtood, when thoſe heirs and ſucceſſors were 


on the throne, and not while they were yet ſubjects, But 


ſuppoſing even the oath to be meant of an engagement to ac- 
knowledge for king the next heir, it certainly became void, 
it that heir rendered himſelf incapable of ſucceeding by his 
ill conduct. That the laws which impoſed oaths had al- 
ways in view a certain conſtitution of government, which 
they ſuppoſed conſtant and unalterable, becauſe all cafes that 
might happen could not be foreſeen. But that it could not 
be denied, there were poſſible caſes in which theſe oaths 
would become entirely null; as for example, if the pre- 
ſumptive heir ſhould declare openly againſt the conſtitution 
of the ſtate, and clearly diſcover, that he intended to alter it 
when on the throne. And if in that caſe it was pretended, 
the ſubject was till bound by his oath of allegiance to this 
ſucceſſor, the plain meaning of the oath would be, that the 
ſubjects bound themſelves to ſlavery, whenever the prince 
ſhould think fit to impoſe it, which was abſurd. In fine, 
that the parliament was the ſole judge of ſuch caſes. 

But the advocates for the bill, not contented with replying 
to Jenkins's objections, added likewiſe other reaſons to de- 
monſtrate the legality, the expedience, the neceſſity, of the 
excluſion of the duke of York. They proved the firſt point 
by precedents taken from the hiſtory of England, by which 
they demonſtrated, that, on ſeveral occations, the parlia— 
ment had really diſpoſed of the crown in a different manner 
from the uſual cuſtom. Edward III. was acknowledged kin 
in his father's life time, and Henry IV. while Richard II. was 
ſtill living. The parliament morcover granted the crown to 
Henry IV. and ſettled the ſucceſſion in his poſterity, con- 
trary to the known and natural right of the earl of March, 
who was next heir to Richard II. Then they ſettled the 
crown upon the duke of York, and his poſterity, after the 
death of Henry VI. though Henry had a legitunate ſon living. 
After the houte of York had enjoyed the crown for three 
ſucceſſive reigns, though that houſe had a numerous iſſue, the 
parliament transferred the crown to Henry VII. and his poſ- 
terity. They gave a power to Henry VIII. to name his ſuc- 
ceſſors, and fettle the ſucceſſion as he ſhould think proper. 
Laſtly, on the ſucceſhon of James I. to the crown, though 
no act was demanded by him to confirm his right, the par- 
lament however made onc, in order not to loſe their own, 
As to the objection, that theſe princes were polletied of the 
crown when theſe acts were made, it ought to be obſerved, 
that though they had the power in their hands, and were 1n 
pofleſſion, they thought fit to demand the parhament's con- 
firmation as a thing abſolutely neceflary to juſtify their 
right. In fine, it was impoſſible for the parhament, conſi— 
dercd as conſiſting of king, lords, and commons, to act any 
thing contrary to the laws, ſince their power of repealing 
old, and enacting new, laws could not be difputed. That 
the ſupreme and abſolute authority reſides in the parliament 
compoſed of king and both houſes. For what is the parlia- 
ment but a body conſiſting of all the members of the ſtate, 
to which no power on earth hath a right to preſcribe? To 
ſay therefore, that the parliament can act unjuſtly againſt the 
laws, is to ſay, that all the members of the ſame body may 
act unjuſtly to themſelves, and be reſponſible for this injuſtice, 
which is an abſurdity not to be defended. 

As to the fitneſs and benefit of the bill, it was not neceſ- 
ſary to uſe many arguments to ſhew, that it was expedient 
and fit, that the government and religion ſhould be ſecured, 
and the people delivered from their fears and ſuſpicions. It 
could not cven be denied, that the exclufion of the duke of 
York would be attended with theſe advantages. But as it 
could not be ſuppoſed, that the duke of York and his adhe- 
rents, would tubmit to the bill, which might occaſion a civil 
war, wherein the duke might be fupported by foreign aid, to 
this objection it was anſwered, that it was better to hazard 
fuch a war, than be expoled to a more certain danger, 
namely, of ſeeing the laws and religion invaded by a popiſh 
Prince. 

But it was principally to demonſtrate the neceſſity of the 
excluſion bill, that the advocates for it diſplayed all their wit 
and eloquence. They maintained, that all precautions to li- 
mit the power of a popiſh prince, would be fruitleſs, becauſe 
his promiſes and oaths could not be relied on, from which 
the pope, through a motive of religion, could abſolve him. 
That before the reformation, the reign of Henry VII. fur- 
niſhed very remarkable inſtances, and it did not appear, that 


popes, ſince the reformation, had relinquiſhed their princi-. 


ples. That befides, the duke of York's zeal for his religion 
and his principles concerning the government were well 


known, ſince the letters of his ſecretary and his intimat— 


union with France had clearly ſhewn, he was not only dit. 
poſed to undertake any thing to ſupport the intereſts of hi, 
religion, but had even, for that end, engaged in meaſures 
very prejudicial to the ſtate, That it was to popiſh counſe!; 
and to the duke in particular, that the two Dutch wars, h 
contrary to the intereſts of England, were to be aſcribe, 

That to him were owing the non-execution of the 1a; 
made againſt popiſh recuſants, the pernicious deſigns of the 
cabal, and that Coleman's letters made it as clear as the ſun, 
that he was the chief author of the frequent adjournmen:; 
and prorogations of the parliament, at the very time they 
were employed in ſeeking expedients to fave Europe, and th; 
proteſtant religion from certain ruin. Other arguments were 
alſo alledged to prove, that all the precautions which could 
be taken, would be to no purpoſe, when the duke ſhould be 
on the throne. Firſt, it was faid, that his union with France 
would ſupply him with money, without his being obliged to 
apply to the parliament, That he might thereby maintain 
what forces he pleaſed, and having an army at his comm ind, 
would be maſter of the kingdom, and free to perform or pot 
perform the conditions on which he ſhould be raiſed to the 
throne. That with this army he might influence the clections, 
and procure ſuch a parliament as would ſubvert all poſſibl- 
precautions. That there was too much reaſon to believe, 
that the late army had been raiſed with this deſign, ſincc, 
being certain, that it was not intended againſt France, it could 
only be defigned againſt the ſubjects. Nay, it was lik 
this was the intent of the expedient propoled, that when the 
king ſhould happen to die, the parliament then in being, or the 
laſt that was in being, ſhould aflemble and fit a competent 
time, without any new ſummons or elections, ſo that after the 
expiration of this competent time, the kingdom would fat 
into the inconvenience juſt mentioned. That it the tranſactions 
ſince the king's reſtoration were conſidered, it would be found, 
that nothing had been done with relation to the government, 
but what tended to ſubvert it and introduce popery, Tha 
the duke of York's influence in the king's counſels was well 
known : That tho' he was abſent, his adherents and creatures 
enjoyed the principal places in the court and kingdom, and 
that from him proceeded all the evils wherewith England was 
attlicted, and all the dangers the nation had to fear. That if 
after ſo manifeſt a diſcovery of his deſigns, after the la{ 
teſtimony of Bedloe' on his death-bed, after all the evidence 
of an execrable plot againſt the ſtate and religion, the duke's 
ſincerity and flattering promiſes were to be truſted, the con- 
ſequence would be a too late and fruitleſs repentance, From 
theſe realons, and many others, it was inferred, that the exclu- 
ſion bill was abſolutely neceſſary, and that the people julily 
expected from their repreſentatives this extraordinary pte— 
Caution, to free them from their fears. 

The court party were extremely embarraſfed. There 
were facts alledged againſt the duke which could not be an- 
ſwered, and there were others which they durſt not directly 


deny, for fear of farther diſputes, at a time when the torrent 


ran ſo high againſt the duke. Nay, very few ventured to 
appear openly for him. Amongſt theſe were fir Leoline Jcn- 
kins ſecretary of ſtate, Mr. Hyde a privy counſellor, and one 
of the three who then managed the duke's affairs, Mr. Sev- 
mour, and one more. Sir Leoline Jenkins deſired the hoe 
to confider, ** That the duke of York was the king's brother, 
and ſon of Charles I. for whoſe memory the nation had 2 
great vencration: that the duke was enriched with excellent 
endowments, which he had employed in the fervice of the 
nation, by fighting their battles, and defending them from the 
oppreſlion of their enemies, and was only guilty of this one 
crime, which he hoped, upon a mature deliberation, would 
not deſerve ſo great a condemnation: He remembered 
them, thar there were laws already for the puniſhment of the 
crimes he was accuſed of, and therefore humbly conceived, 
they ought not to chaſtiſe him, by making a new law betore 
any hearing.” Mr. Hyde added— + do not Know 
that any of the King's murderers were condemned without 
being heard; and muſt we deal thus with the brother of our 
king ? It would conſiſt much better with the juſtice ot 
the houſe, to impeach him, and try him, in a formal way, a! 

then cut off his head, if he deſerve it. I will not, continued 
he, diſpute the power of parliaments; but 1 queltion whether 
this law, if made, would be good in itſelf. For aught 


I know, when you have made this law, it may have a fl3 
in it; if not, I am confident there are a loyal party, wc" 
will never obey, but will think themſelves bound by theilt 
oath of allegiance and duty, to pay obedtence to the duke, 
ever he ſhould come to be king, which muſt occafion a cini 


war.“ In the courſe of the debates on the bill, fir 5 85 
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Winnington alledged, © That an act of the thirteenth of 
Elizabeth made 1t treaſon for any man to ſay, that the parlia- 
ment could not alter the ſucceſſion.” To which Mr. Finch 
replied, J will not ſay that acts of parliament cannot diſ- 
oſe of the ſucceſſion, becauſe it was made treaſon by a 
ſtatute in the 13th of Elizabeth. But I will deny that the 
kings of England rule by virtue of any ſtatute law, as was 
ſuggeſted ; for their right is by ſo antient a preſcription, as 
that it may juſtly be ſaid to be from God alone, and that no 
power on carth ought to diſpute it.” 

Though this queſtion was only accidentally raiſed and 
carried no farther, I think it ought not to paſs unregarded, 
becauſe it ſerves to diſcover the two opinions among the 
Engliſh, concerning the luccethon, Some believe, that in 
exttaordinary caſes the parliameat has power to diſpoſe of the 
ſucceſſion, becauſe the parliament is ſuppoſed to include the 
whole nation, from the king to the meaneſt ſubject, and it is 
abſurd to diſpute the power of the whole nation united in 
one body, to order what 1s for their well being. Others 
maintain, that the ſucceſſion is unalterable, and admits not 
of any change, either by the nation in a body, or by the 
parliament. That if this is done, it is unjuſtly, and the 
parties concerned are not obliged to ſubmit to the parlia- 
ment's deciſions. That ſuch changes were never made 
without cauſing troubles and civil wars in the kingdom ; 
becauſe, as it is not in the power of the king to deprive the 
nation or the parliament of their rights, ſo ncither is it in 
the power of the parliament to deprive the next heir of the 
ſucce ſſion to which he is intitled by nature and birth. This 
queſtion has never been unanimouſly decided, but each party 
maintain their opinion, and determine according to the 
ſtrength of their reaſons. In all appearance, this diſpute 
will be ſtill long continued. 

At laſt, after ſeveral days debates, the excluſion bill paſſed 
the houſe by a great majority. This bill was much the ſame 
with the other brought in during the laſt parliament, only it 
had this additional clauſe, ** That, during the life of James 
duke of York, the act ſhould be given en chu:ge ut every 
aſizes and general ſeſſions, and read openly in every cathe- 
eral, pariſh-church and chapel, twice every year immediately 
after divine ſervice, that is to ſay, on the 25th of December, 
and upon Eaſter day.” 

While the commons were proceeding on this bill, the king 
endeavoured to interrupt their debates by two metlages. By 
the firſt he deſired them to expedite ſuch matters as were 
depending before them, relating to popery and the plot; 
aſſuring them, that all remedies they could tender to him, 
conducing to theſe ends, ſhould be very acceptable to him, 


_ providing they were ſuch as might conſiſt with preſerving the 


ſuceeſſion of the crown in the legal courle of deſcent, 

Upon this meſſage an addreſs was preſented to the king by 
the houſe, in which they ſaid, © That though the time of 
their fitting had not much exceeded a fortnight, yet they 
had in that time not only made a conſiderable progreſs in 
ſome things abſolutely neceſſary for the ſafety of his ma- 
jeſty's perſon, the effectual ſuppreſſion of popery, and the 
ſecurity of the religion, lives, and eſtates, of his majeſty's 
proteſtant ſubjects ; but even in relation to the trials of the 
five lords impeached in parliament, they had fo far proceed- 
ed, as they ſhould in a ſhort time be ready for the ſame. 
But they could not (without being unfaithful to his majeſty 
and their country) omit humbly to inform his majeſty, that 
tacir difficulties, even as to thoſe trials, were much incfeaſed, 
by the evil and deſtructive counſels of thoſe perſons who 
adviſed his majeſty, firſt to the prorogation, and then to the 
diſſolution of the laſt parliament, at a time when the com- 
mons were prepared for thoſe trials; as likewiſe by the ma- 
ny and long prorogations of the preſent parliament, before 
the ſame was permitted to fit. That a principal evidence 
vas unfortunately dead, between the calling and the fitting 
or the parliament. That others had been taken off, or dil- 
couraged from giving their evidence. To prevent the like 
conveniences for the future, they made it their humble 
requeſt to his majeſty, that he would not ſuffer himſelf to 
be prevailed upon by the like eounſels, to do any thing 
Which might occaſion either the deferring a full diſcovery 
of the the plot, or the preventing the conſpirators from be- 
ing brought to ſpeedy and exemplary juſtice and puniſh- 
ment,” 

The king's other meſſage was concerning Tangier, to 
recommend to the commons the preſervation of that place. 
But the houſe not being diſpoſed to content the king, in- 
ſtead of offering him money for the relief of Tangier, be- 
ſeged by the king of Morocco, took occaſion from the meſ- 
ige to conſider ſome of the court's proceedings in this reign. 
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It was argued, “ That they were indeed afraid of Tangier, 
but more afraid of a popiſh ſucceſſor: they were un- 
willing to give any money, becauſe they remembcred, 
when eleven hundred thouſand pounds were given for the 
building of ſhips, not one ſhip was built; and above two 
millions given to ſupport the triple league, when it was 
ſoon employed for the breaking of it; and twelve hun- 
dred thouſand pounds given for a war with France, 
when at the ſame time we were under private obligations 
for peace.” Theſe were facts to which the friends of the 
court had nothing to reply, becauſe they were publicly 
known. They contented themſelves with demonſtrating the 
importance of Tangier to the Levant trade, and repreſent— 
ing, that the two millions expended on the Mole would be 
entirely loſt. In ſhort, as the commons had always in mind 
the excluſion bill, they took occaſion from this meflige to 
preſent to the king a long addreſs, or rather remonſtrance, 
letting forth, in eighteen articles, the dangerous ſtate of the 
kingdom, with regard to popery. But it was not fo much 
to acquaint the king with theſe dangers, as to repreſent them 
to the people, that they might think the excluſion bill leſs 
ſtrange. The ſubſtance ot theſe eightcen articles was as 
follows : 

*© 1. That Tangier had been ſeveral times under the com- 
mand of popiſh governors ; that the ſupplics ſent thither, 
had been in great part made up of popith officers and ſoldiers, 
and that the Iriſh papiſts had been moſt countenanced and 
encouraged, 

* 2. That here at home the endeavours and attempts of 
the po iſh party had been fo bold and ſuccefstul, that it 
was 4 matter of admiration to them, and which they could 
only aſcribe to an over-ruling providence, thit his maje- 
ſty's reign was (till continued over them, and that they 
were yet atlembled to conſult the means of their preſer— 
vation. 

3. That this bloody and reſtleſs party had found coun- 
tenance and protection from the laws made againſt them: 
that they had found means to diſgrace their oppoſers ; and 
if they were judges, juſtices of the peace, or other magit- 
trates, to have them turned out of commiſſion : ſo that after 
lome time, they became able to influence matters of ſtate 
and government; and thereby dd deſtroy thole that they 
could not corrupt. 

* 4. The continuance and prorogation of parliaments, 
bad been accommodated to ſerve the purpoſes of that 
party. 

* 5. Money raiſed upon the people to ſ1pply his majeſty's 
extraordinary occafions, . had, by the prevalence of popiſh 
counſels, been employed to make war upon a proteſtant 
ſtate, and to advance and augment the dreadful power of 
the French king. 

© 6. That great numbers of his majeſty's ſubjects were 
ſent into, and continued in the ſervice of that king: and 
even the miniſters of England were made inſtruments, to 
preſs the ſtates of Holland to accept of a demand from the 


French king, of admitting the public excerciſe of the Roman 


catholic religion. 

* 7. That it ever any command were given for thoſe Jaws 
to be put in execution againſt papiſts, even from hence they 
gained advantage to their party, while the edge of thole laws 
was turned againſt protcttant difſenters, and the papiſts ef- 
caped in a manner untouched, 

„8. That the reſt act had little effect; for the papiſts, 
either by diſpenſations obtained from Rome, ſubmitted to 
thoſe teſts, and held their offices themſelves; or thoſe put 
in their places were ſo favourable to their intereſts, that 
popery itlelf had rather gained than loſt ground ſince that 
act. 

„g. That a popiſh ſecretary, fince executed for his treaſons, 
had maintained a correſpondence at Rome, and in the courts 
of other foreign princes, for the ſubduing (ro uſe their own 
words) that pcſlilent hereſy which had ſo long domincered 
over this northern world. 

© 10. That out of theſe counſels and correſpondencies, 
was hatched that damnable and helliſh plot, by the 
good providence of God brought to light about two years 
ſince. 

«© 11. That when this accurſed conſpiracy was firſt diſco» 
vered, the papiſts began to ſmother it, with the barbarous 
murder of a juſtice of the peace, within one of his majeſty's 
own palaces, 

© 12, That amidſt theſe diſtractions and fears, popiſh 
officers for the command of forces were allowed upon 
the muſters, upon ſpecial orders counteifigned by a ſe- 


cretary of ſtate : and in like manner, about fifty new 
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commiſſions were granted about the ſame time to known 
apiſts. 

f 13. That when, in the next parliament, the houſe of 
commons were preparcd to bring to a legal trial the prin- 
cipal conſpirators in this plot, that parliament was firſt 
prorogued, and then diflolved : and the interval be- 
tween the calling and fitting of this parliament had been 
ſo long, that the papiſts had gained time and advantage 
of covering their paſt crimes, and practiſing them more 
effectually. 

4 14. That witneſſes had been corrupted, not only by 
promiſes of reward, but of the favour of his majeſty's 
brother. , 

© 15. That divers of the moſt confiderable of his ma- 
jeſty's proteſtant ſubjects had crimes of the higheſt nature 
forged againſt them, the charge to be ſuppoired by ſubor- 
nation and perjury, that they might be deſtroyed by forms 
of law and juſtice. 

© 16. That a preſentment being prepared for the grand 
jury of Middleſex, againſt the duke of York, the grand jury 
were, in an unprecedented and illegal manner, diſcharged ; 
and that with ſo much haſte and fear, leſt they ſhould finiſh 
that preſentment, that they were prevented from delivering 
many other indictments, by them at that time found againſt 
other popiſh reculants. | 

% 17. That becauſe a pamphlet came out weekly, cal- 
led, The weekly packet of advice from Rome, expoſing 
popery, as ridiculous, to the people, as it deſerved, a new 
and arbitrary rule of court, was made in the King's Bench 
(rather like a ſtar chamber than a court of law) that the 
ſame ſhould not for the future be printed by any perſon 
whatſoever. 

« 18. That notwithſtanding all the proclamations for the 
baniſhing papiſts from about this great city, and reſidence 
from his majeſty's court, and the parliament ; yet great 
numbers of them, and that of the moſt dangerous fort, 
did daily reſort hither, and abide here.“ 

% For all which reaſons, the commons intreated his ma- 
jeſty, that none but perſons of ſincere affection to the pro- 
teſtant religion, might be put into any employment civil or 
military, that whilſt they gave a ſupply to Tangier, they 
might be aſſured they did not augment the ſtrength of their 
popiſh adverſaries, nor increaſe their own dangers. But that 
if his majeſty ſhould vouchſafe to grant their defires, they 
ſhould not only be ready to aſſiſt him in defence of Tangicr, 
but do whatſoever elſe ſhould be in their power to enable him 
to protect the proteſtant religion and intereſt at home 
and abroad.” 

Two days after this mortiſying addreſs, on the 15th of 
November *, the exclufion bill was ſent up to the houſe of 
lords?. It paſſed only by two voices upon the firſt reading. 
But on the ſecond reading it was thrown out by a ſuperiority 
of ſixty three, againſt thirty. Of fourteen biſhops that day 
in the houſe, three only gave their votes for, and eleven a— 
gainſt the bill“. The king was preſent at the whole debate, 
which laſted till near midnight. 

It was a great mortification to the commons, to ſce their 
favourite bill thus thrown out by the lords. They grew ſo 
ſullen and out of humour, that they fell upon ſeveral members 
of their own houſe, expelling ſome, and impeaching and 
impriſoning others, as well as upon perſons not of their 
houſe ® for being abhorrers, or for having adviſed and affiſted 
in drawing up the proclamation againſt petitioning for the 
ſitting of the parliament. But this ſerved only to difcover 
their rage at their diſappointment concerning the excluſion 
bill b. 

On the zoth of November, a. new ſcene was opened, 
namely, the trial of William Howard, lord viſcount Staf- 
ford, one of the five pojiſh lords in the Tower, who were 
accuſed of being concerned in the plot. He was tried before 
the lords in Weſtmigſter-hall, the chancellor being appointed 
by the king to perform the oftice of high ſteward. The 
managers for the commons began with the plot in general, 
and laid open the malice, wickedneis, and horror, of ſo 


* The addeſs is dated NOVveinber 13, but it was not preſented to the king 
till November 26, 

Id was carried up by \Willan lord Rujel, attended by the lord Caven- 
diſh, fir Heng Capel, and tacued by almott the whole houſe of commons. 
Echard, tom. III. p. 393. f 


* Burnet tays, all the bilkgps voted agaiaſt the bill, p. 482. 

* They agreed to impench ur Edward Seymour the wh ſpeaker ; and fir 
Robert Peyton was brought upon is knees, "and expelled the houſe. They 
alſo voted to proceed tor high crunes and miſfdemeanours againſt fir Francis 
North chief juſtice of the couunon pleas, fir Thomas Jones one of the judges 
of the king's bench, and hr Richa:d Wefton one of the barons of the ex- 
chequer: and to impeach the lord chief juſtice Scroggs of high treaſon. 


dreadful, bloody, and helliſh a deſign: They ftrenuoug, 
inſiſted on the expreſs poſitive oaths of the witneſſes, upon 
whom the credit of the plot depended : they expatiated on 
Coleman's letters and others, clearly proving the deſigns 
and activity of the writers: they preſſed home the execrabie 
murder of fir Edmundbury Godfrey, charged upon the 
papilts, as well by the oaths of ſelf-acknowledged partner, 
in the fact, as by a letter ſent from London to Tixall, inti. 
mating this very murder, the third day after it was com. 
mitted : they fully diſplayed the ſham plots, and counter 
contrivances, whereby the papiſts would have ſuborned the 
king's evidence, and turned all the guilt upon his majeſty's 
loyal ſubjects : they urged the firing the city, the burnine 
the navy, the calling in French armies, wild Triſh, Spaniſh 
pilgrims, &c. They recapitulated the ſeveral trizls of 
Ireland, Whitebread, Langhorn, &c. and alledged the votes 
of both houſes of parliament, declaring the plot. To corra- 
borate all which, they repeated the cruelties of queen Mar; 
the French and Iriſh maſlacres, the powder plot, &c. And 
they anatomiſed the wicked principles and practices of myr. 
dering, lying, equivocating, forſwearing, faithbreaking, &c. 
imputed to the papiſts, as held by them lawful and meritorious. 
In fine, they produced witneſſes to prove the plot in genera! 
but chiefly three appeared againſt the accuſed lord, namely. 
Dugdale, Oates, and Turberville. 7 

1. Dugdale ſwore, ** That at a certain meeting held «+ 
Tixall in Staffordſhire, about the end of Auguſt, or beginning 
of September 16738, the lord Stafford, with lord Aſton, and 
others, did in the preſence of the witneſles, give his full 
conſent, to take away the King's life, and introduce the popith 
religion. And that on the 2oth, or 21ſt of September, in the 
forenoon, the lord Stafford ſent for the witneſs to his chamber, 
while he was dreſſing; and, turning his ſervant out, offered 
him five hundred pounds for his charges and encouragement, 
to take away the king's life ; and further told him, he ſhould 
have free pardon of all his fins, and be fainted ; for the king 
had been excommunicated, and was likewiſe a traytor, and a 
rebel, and an enemy to Jeſus Chriſt.” 

Oates ſwore, “ That in the year 1678, both in Spain and 
at St. Omer's, he ſaw ſeveral letters, figned Stafford, wherein 
his lordſhip affured the jeſuits of his fidelity and zeal, in 
promoting the catholic cauſe; that in 1678, being in 
London, his lordſhip came to the chamber of father Fen: 
wich, ſince executed; and there, in his preſence reccived e 
commiſſion from him, to be paymaſter general to the Army: 
whereupon his lordſhip ſaid, he muſt of neceſſity go down 
into the country to take account how affairs ſtood there ; and 
did not doubt, but at his return, Grove ſhould do the buſineſs, 
And, ſneaking of the king, he further added, he hath de— 
ceived us a great while, and we can bear no longer.” 

Turberville gave an account of “ diſobliging his friends, 
by leaving his friar's habit at Doway ; and thereupon went 
into France, in the year 1675, where at Paris, getting 
acquaintance with his lordſhip, he propoſed to the witneſs, 
a way, both to retrieve his reputation with his friends, and 


make himſelf happy; and this was by taking away the life 


of the king of England, who was a heretic, and a rebel 
againſt God Almighty. That when he took leave of him, 
his lordſhip appointed to meet him at London; but he ſoon 
after returned into France, not being willing to undertake the 
propoſals, and was diſcountenanced by his friends, and te— 
duced to poverty.” 

The accuſed lord, in his defence, alledged many things 
to invalidate the credit of the plot, and particularly, the 
reputation of theſe three witneſſes. 

Againſt Dugdale he produced evidence, “ That he was a 
perſon of an infamous life; that he had cheated the lord 
Aſton, his maſter, and defrauded the workmen and ſervants 


of their wages; that by his extravagancies and miſde- 


meanours, he had run himſelf into ſeveral hundred pounds 
debt, for which he was thrown into goal, and deſpaired of 
ever getting out from thence, otherwiſe than by making the 
pretended diſcoveries. In the next place, that he had d. 
realy perjured himſelf, in divers parts and circumſtances, 


Kennet, p. 377. 

b The gentlemen who ſpoke for the excluſion were, lord Ruſſel, fir Hen 
Capel, mr. Harbord, colonel Litus, mr. Thomas Bennet, fir Francis b\ us 
nington, fir Thomas Player, fir William Jones, mr. Boſcawen, I. Tre! 
chard, mr. Montague, colonel Sidney, —Againſt the Bill, fir Lionel jc 
kins, mr. Laurence Hyde, mr. Edward Seymour, mr. Daniel Finch, 77: 
Garraway, fir Richard Graham, Debates, &c, In the how of lords“ 
earls of Eflex and Shaftſbury argued moſt for it: and the earl of Hall 
(who was for limitations) was the champion on the other tide, For wi 
when the bill was thrown out, the commons roted an addreſs to the ting? 
remove lord Halifax from his counſels and prefencg for ever, pretending it 
for his adviſing the diſſolution of the laſt parhament, Burnet, p. 485. 
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25 to the time and place, in this and other depofitions.” And 
further he proved, That he had endeavoured to ſuborn 
divers perſons to make falſe oaths, and fo to ſtrengthen his 
own by other men's perjury.” 

Againſt Oates he enlarged upon the great improbabilities, 
« 'That ſo many great and rich conſpirators, who had truſted 
him with their greateſt ſecrets, and whoſe lives were at his 
mercy, ſhould ſuffer him to be reduced to ſuch a wretched 
degree of beggary, as he was acknowledged to be in when he 
made his firſt diſcoveries. He likewiſe infiſted upon his omiſ— 
ſions, additions, and contradictions, that plainly appeared in his 
ſeveral depoſitions about the plot, and alſo upon his villamous 
ſeigning himſelf to be of another religion, by folemn renun- 
ciations of his faith, and by ſuch ſacraments on one fide, and 
ſuch abjurations and execrations on the other, as rendered him 
unfit to be admitted for an evidence againſt any man living.” 

As to Turberville, he urged, ©* That he was perjurcd in 
this, and many other of his depoſitions; and that his narra- 
tive had many miſtakes and blunders in it. He denied that 
he or any of his ſervants, ever ſaw him at Paris; and made 
ſome remarks upon his poverty and want, his looſe manner of 
living, his ſhameful curſing and fwearing, and particularly 
his uſing theſe words, God damn me! There is no trade good 
now, but that of a diſcoverer.” 

This defence, as is eafily ſeen, could not well be more 
weak, and yet it laſtcd a whole week, and the account of 
this trial makes a ſmall volume in folio, containing in ſub- 
ſtance only what I have faid. The accuſations and depo- 
ſitions were expreſs, and the priſoner's defence conſiſted, 
1. In an abſolute denial of the crime for which he was im- 
peached, But this denial could be of no ſervice to him, 
as it is not what the judges go by. 2. In ſeveral allegations 
againſt the witnefles. But bare allegations without proofs, 
are not wont to juſtify the accuſed, 3. In an improbability 
alledged againſt Oates, that if he had been fo well acquainted 
with the ſecrets of ſo many rich men, they would never have 
ſuffered him to be reduced to ſuch want. To this the lords 
doubtleſs paid the regard, they thought it deſerved. Bur, 
methinks, ſuch an improbability cannot be faid to make a 
convincing proof in favour of the priſoner. 4. In a witnels 
who depoſed, that Dugdale was a perſon of an infamous lite, 
and guilty of ſeveral cheats. On which, I cannot forbear 
repeating what I ſaid on a like occafion, that if in a plot 
againſt the king or the ſtate, only witneſſes of honeſty and 
reputation were to be allowed, there would be danger of 
always wanting evidence, becauſe fuch plots are commonly 
diſcovered by the accomplices, and ſeldom any but villains 
are concerned. 

However this be, after the lord Stafford had made a long 


and pathetic ſpeech, and in the preſence of God proteſted 


his innocence, he was found guilty by fifty- five votes againſt 
thirty-one. The lord high ſteward aſked him, What he 
could fay for himſelf, why judgment of death ſhould not 
paſs upon him, according to law?“ He replied, “ My lord, 
I have very little to ſay; I confeſs, I am ſurprized at it, for 1 
did not expect it. But God's will be done; I will not mur- 
mur at it. God forgive thoſe that have falſely ſworn 
againſt me.“ 1 

Sentence being paſſed upon him, ſeveral of his relations 
and acquaintances were urgent with him to make diſcoveries 
of all he knew, as the only means to fave his life; to which 
he anſwered, that he was willing, out of a meer ſenſe of duty, 
without any temporal view, to diſcover the utmoſt of what 
he knew. Whereupon, he was brought to the bar of the 
lords, where he declared things Known to all the world, but 
laid nothing of what was wiſhed to be known. 

He ſaid, That he thought it no crime for any man 
to wiſh his neighbour might be of the ſame religion, wherein 
he himſelf hoped to be ſaved ; nay, to ſeck and promote it 
by ſuch ways as the laws of God and the nation allow. That 
there had been, on ſeveral occaſions, endeavours uſed to 
obtain an abrogation, or at leaſt a mitigation of ſeverities 
againſt the catholics ; but no otherwiſe than by legal and 
parliamentary means. That he himſelf at Breda propounded 
a hundred thouſand pounds to the king, for the taking off 
the penal laws againſt them. That a bill had bcen brought 
into the houſe of lords in their favour, but was quaſhed by 
chancellor Hyde. That the earl of Briſtol had made fome 
Propoſals with no better ſucceſs. That he had offered ſome 
propoſals ta the duke of Vork, the chancellor, and the earl 
of Shaftſbury, which laſt ſaid, He doubted not but that there 
would come great advantages to the king by it.” But this 


Pretended confeſſion not giving ſatisfaction to the lords, he 


was ſent back to the Tower. n 
The 29th of December he was beheaded, being ſixty 
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eight years of age: He proteſted his innocence to his laſt 
moment, 

The 1 ;5th of December, the king came to the houſ- of 
lords, and ſending for the commons, made a ſpeech to | oth 
houfes, which properly was but a repetition of that made at 
the opening of this ſeſſion, relating to his alliances with $; ain 
and Holland for the repoſe of Chriſt ndom, and concerning 
Tangier. After which he renewed his promite of concur:ing 
with them in any remedies for the ſecurity of the proteſtant 
religion, which might conſiſt with preſerving the ſucceſſion 
of the crown in its due and legal courſe of deſcent. 

The commons returning to their houſe, inſtead of raking 
the king's ſpeech into confideration, reſolved themſelves into 
a grand committee how to ſecure the kingdom againit po- 
pery and arbitrary government. After a warm debate, they 
reſolved : 

„That a bill be brought in immediately, to baniſh all 
the conſiderable papiſts out of the Kingdom.” And upon a 
farther debate on the miſchiefs and dangers of popery, they 
refolved, “ That it is the opinion of the committee, that as 
long as the papiſts have any hopes of the duke York's ſuc- 
ceeding the king in the kingdoms of England and Ir:Jand, 
and domintons thereunto belonging; the king's perton, the 
proteſtant religion, and the lives, liberties, and properties of 
all his majeſty's proteſtant ſubjects, are in apparent danger of 
being deſtroyed.” Then upon reference made to an act of 
queen Elizabeth for an aflociation ; they came to a uke refo- 
lution : “ That a bill be brought in for an affociation of all 
his majeſty's proteſtant ſabjects, tor the ſafety of his ma- 
jeſty's perſon, the defence of the proteſtant religion, and the 
prelervat.on of his majeſty's proteſtant ſubjects, againſt all 
invaſions and oppoſitions ; and for preventing the duke of 
York, or any other papiſt, from ſucceeding to the crown.” 

The houſe ſtopped not there. After conſidering of ways 
and means to ſecure the kingdom againſt popery and arbitrary 
government, they came to theſe three reſolves. 1. That it 
is the opinion of this houſe, that a bill be brought in, “ For 
the more effectual ſecuring of the meetings and fittings of 
parliament.“ 2 That it is the opinion ot the houſe, that a 
b Il be brought in, © that the judges may hold their places and 
ſalaries, Quam diu ſe bene geſſerint.“ 3. That it is the opi— 
nion of the houte, that a bill be brought in, “ againſt illegal 
exaction of money from the people, to make it high 
treaſon.” 

After theſe reſolves, each of which diſcovercd their ex— 
treme diſtruſt of the court, they thought fit ro conſider the 
king's ſpeech. Many ſevere reflections were made upon the 
French embaſſador, the French women, the duke, and his 
creatures, and indirectly even upon the king himſelf. At laſt 
they reſolved upon an addreſs to the king, by way of anſher 
to his ſpeech, in which they repreſented: 

That this proteſtant kingdom can never be ſaſe, while 
there is any hopes or expectation of a popiſh ſucceflor ; and 
they beteech his majeſty, in his great wiſdom, to confider, 
whether in cale the imperial crown ot this proteſtant kingdom 
ſhould deſcend to the duke of York, the oppoſition which 
may poſſibly be made to his poſſeſſing it, may not only endan- 
ger the further deſcent in the royal line, but even monarchy 
itſelf ? They therefore become humble petitioners to his ſacred 
majeſty, that in tender commiſeration of his poor proteſtant 
people, his majeſty would be graciouſly pleaſed to depart from 
the reſervation in the ſaid ſpeech; and when a bill ſhall be 
tendered to his majeſty in a parliamentary way, to difable 
the duke of York from inheriting the crown, his majeſty will 
give his aſſent thereunto; as alſo to another act whereby his 
proteſtant ſubjects may be enabled to aflociate themſelves for 
the defence of his majelty's perſon, the proteſtant religion, 
and the ſecurity of his kingdom.—And as ſome farther 
means for the preſervation both of their religion and property, 
they are humble ſuitors to his majeſty, that from henceforth 
ſuch perſons only may be judges, as are men of ability, 
integrity, and known affection to the proteſtant religion, and 
that they may hold both their offices and ſalaries, Quam diu 
ſe bene geſſerint. That no one may bear the office of a lord 
lieutenant, but who is a perſon of integrity and known affec- 
tion to the proteſtant religion. The deputy heutenants, and 
juſtices of the peace, may be alfo ſo qualified, and men ot 
ability, of eſtates, and intereſt in their country. That nove 
may be employed as military officers, but men of Known ex- 
perience, courage, and affection to the proteſtant religion. 
And theſe their humble requeſts being obtained, they thall, 
on their part, be ready to aſſiſt his majeſty for the prefervation 
of Tangier, and for putting his majeſty's fleet into fuch a 
condition, as it may prelerve his majelly's fovereiguty 
of the ſeas, and be for the defence of the nation.“ The 
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king gave no anſwer to this addreſs till about a fortnight 
after. 

While the king and the parliament were united, it was 
the intereſt of the papiſts to promote a toleration of the 
non-conſormiſts, that they themſelves might enjoy the be- 
nefit under that general denomination. But fince the king 
and the parliament were at variance, the perſecution fell 
upon the papiſts alone, who were accuſed of intending to 
introduce their religion by force, Wherefore, it was their 
intereſt to incenſe the church of England againſt the prefby- 
terians, and thereby cauſe a diverſion. It cannot be denied, 
that many of the biſhops and clergy fell into this ſnare, and 
were pleaſed to ſee the court, which always favoured the 
papiſts, inclined to perſecute the preſbyterians. Encouraged 
by the court, the moſt zealous of the epiſcopal way failed not 
to diſcover their hatred of the preſbyterians, ſo that at the 
very time, the papiſts were accuſed by the parliament as the 
authors of all the miſchiefs of the Kingdom, the preſbyteri- 
ans were attacked, as if it was intended to throw the blame 
upon them. By this the clergy of the church of England 
were cenſured for appearing to favour the deſigns of the pa- 
piſts. Beſides, it is certain, that during the conteſts between 
the king and the parliament, the clergy in general were at- 
tached to the court, and the intereſts of the duke of York. 
This was ſufficient to revive the complaints of the preſbyte- 
rians againſt the church of England, and to charge her with 
being popiſhly inclined. Moreover, in the diſpoſition of the 
court in favour of the papiſts, ever fince the beginning of 
this reign, or at leaſt ſince the earl of Clarendon's diſgrace, 
it may eaſily be imagined, that care had been taken to in- 
troduce among the clergy, men of a doubtful religion, and 
from whom the court had nothing to fear. 

Upon all theſe accounts, the commons thought it highly 
ſeaſonable at this junEture, to ſcreen the preſbyterians from 
perſecution. They found themſelves moreover concerned, 
in that, for the reaſon before intimated, there were many 
preſbyterians in the houſe, who to qualify themſelves tor 
their election, had taken the oaths, and received the ſacra- 
ment in the church of England, but who were not for 
that the leſs preſbyterians. So, the 21ſt of December, a 
bill was read the firſt time, for uniting the king's pro- 
teſtant ſubjects. Whilſt the rigid epiſcopalians prevailed 
in the ſecond parliament of this reign, they had carefully 
avoided to diſtinguiſh the proteſtant non-conformiſts from 
the others, becauſe it was advantageous to them, to make 
them but one body under the ſame name. But this par— 
liament which had other views, neglected not to make fo 
natural a diſtinction. This bill, which perhaps was too 
indulgent to the preſbyterians, meeting with ſtrong oppoſi- 
tion in the houſe, was relinquiſhed for one leſs advan- 
tageous, which exempted the proteſtant diflenters from the 
penalty impoſed on the papiſts by the act of the 35th of 
Elizabeth. This bill pafled both houſes, but was ſecretly 
conveyed away, when it was to be offered to the King for his 
aſſent ©. 

The commons concluded the year with this vote, That 
no member of the houle ſhould accept of any office or place 
ot profit from the crown, without leave of the houſe ; nor 
any promiſe of any ſuch office or place of profit during ſuch 
time as he ſhould continue a member of the houſe “.“ 

The king found himſelf very much at a loſs what an- 
{wer to return to the commons addreſs, His council was 
divided. Some adviſed him to return no anſwer, and to 
uſe this pretence, that as he had addrefled his ſpeech to 
both houſes, he could not conſider the particular addreſs 
of one houſe as an anſwer to his ſpeech. Others were of 
opinion, that the King ſhould return a poſitive anſwer, be- 
cauſe they little cared to keep any meaſures with the par- 
liament, but on the contrary, (knowing their management 
of the king's affairs, would never be forgiven by the com- 
mons) they were indirectly doing all they could to engage 
him to diflolve the parliament, and call no more for the 
future. Of this opinion were the four principal directors 
of the King's affairs, namely, Sunderland, Hallifax, Mr. 
Hyde, and Mr. Godolphin. When it is conſidered, that 
from the beginning of this reign, or at leaſt from the earl 
of Clarendon's diſgrace, there were not only men of theſe 
principles always in the council, but that alſo they were ge- 
nerally the chief miniſters, it can hardly be doubted, that 
the king himſelf was likewiſe of the ſame principles, though 


© On the day of the *prorogation, when the bill for repealing the act of 
the 35th of Elizabeth ought to have been offered to the king, the clerk of 
the crown, by the king's particular order, withdrew the ſaid bill. The king 
had no mind openly to deny it: but he had leſs mind to paſs it, So this in- 
direct method was taken, which was a high offence in the clerk of the crown, 
Burnet, p. 395. 


there ſhould be no other proof. It is therefore certain, the- 
the fears of the commons were not groundleſs. It mus 
be farther remarked, that though the council was dividag 
concerning the manner of anſwering the commons address 
they were agreed as to the thing itlelf, not one privy coun. 
cillor being of opinion, that the king ſhould conſent to the 
excluſion of the duke of Vork. 

Though the king at firſt ſeemed to approve of the for. 
mer of theſe two opinions, he ſuffered himſelf to be infly. 
enced by the latter, namely, to return a poſitive anſwer tg 
the commons, which he did in the following manner : 

His majeſty received the addreſs of this houſe, with 
all the diſpoſition they could wiſh to comply with their 
reaſonable defires, but upon peruſing it, he is ſorry to fee 
their thoughts ſo wholly fixed upon the bill of excluſion, 33 
to determine, that all other remedies for the ſuppreſſing of 
popery, will be ineffectual: his majeſty is confirmed in hi; 
opinion againſt that bill, by the judgment of the houſe of 
lords, who rejected it. He therefore thinks, there remains 
nothing more for him to ſay, in anſwer to the addreſs of this 
houſe, but to recommend to them the conſideration of 2!! 


other means for the preſervation of the proteſtant rc} gos, in 


as 


which they have no reaſon to doubt of his concurrence, 
whenever they ſhall be preſented to him in a parliamentary 
way: and that they would confider the preſent ſtate of the 
kingdom, as well as the condition of Chriſtendom, in ſuch 
a manner as may enable him to preſerve Tangier, and fe. 
cure his alliances abroad, and the peace and ſettlement 4 
home. ©” 

This anſwer was not read in the houſe till three dass 
after, becauſe the commons were employed in drawing up 
an impeachment againſt chief juſtice Scroggs, who was ac- 
cuſed of endeavouring to ſtifle the belief of the plot, dif- 
couraging the king's evidences, diſmiſſing the grand jury, 
that ſhould have preſented the duke of York, and of un- 
juſtly proſecuting ſeveral writers and publiſhers of pamphlets. 
In this interval the lords ſent to the commons the following 
vote,“ That they declared, and were fully ſatisfied, that 
there now was, and for divers years laſt had bcen a horrid 
and treaſonable plot, continued and carried on by the Iriſh 
papiſts, for maſſacring the Engliſh, and ſubverting the pro- 
teſtant religion, and the ancient eſtabliſhed government of 
that kingdom.” 'The commons readily concurred to this vote, 
and added, That the duke of York's being a papiſt, and 
the expectation of his coming to the crown, had given the 
greateſt countenance and encouragement thereto, as well as 
to the horrid popiſh plot in the kingdom of England.” 

When the king's anſwer was read in the houſe of com— 
mons, it raiſed great heats and complaints againſt the lords, 
for throwing out the bill of excluſion, in complaitance :0 
the king, or becauſe they were awed by his preſence. 
laſt, after great debates, they came to thele three reſo— 
lutions : 

* 1. That it is the opinion of this houſe, that there is vo 
ſecurity nor ſafety for the proteſtant religion, che king's 
life, or government of this nation, without paſſing « bill tor 
diſabling James duke of York, to inherit the imperial crown 
of this realm, and the dominions and territories thereunto 
belonging: and to rely upon any other means and remedies, 
without ſuch a bill, is not only inſufficient bur dangerous. 

* 2. That his majeſty, in his laſt meſſage, having aſſured 
this houſe, of his readineſs to concur in all other means for 
the preſervation of the proteſtant religion, this houſe doth 
declare, that until a bill be likewiſe paſſed for excluding the 
duke of York, this houſe cannot give any ſupply to his ma 
jeſty, without danger to his majeſty's perſon, extreme hazard 
of the proteſtant religion, and unfaithfulneſs to thoſe by whom 
the houſe is intruſted. | 

„ 3. That all perſons who adviſed his majeſty, in his lat 
meſſage to this houſe, to infiſt upon an opinion againſt the 
bill for excluding the duke of York, have given pernicious 
counſel to his majeſty, and are promoters of popery, ans 
enemies to the king and kingdom.” 

In purſuance of this laſt vote, the houſe came to a reſolu- 
tion of preſenting to the king, an addreſs, to remove tron 
his perſon and counſels, George earl of Halifax, Laufence 
Hyde, eſq. Henry Somerſet marquis of Worceſter, Hentj 
Hyde earl of Clarendon, and Lewis Duras carl of Feverſham 
Moreover they voted, That whoſoever ſhould hereafter lend, 
or cauſe to be lent, by way of advance, any money upon the 


4 This year died John Wilmot, the witty earl of Rocheſter ; Samuel But 
ler, author of Hudibras ; Harry Marten, one of the regicides ; and the 
famous painter fir Peter Lely. ; 

* This anſwer was brought by fr William "Temple, See his mem. 
part III. p. 352, | ; 
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branches of the king's revenue ariſing by cuſtom, exciſe, or 
hearth money, ſhould be judged a hinderer of the fitting of 

cliaments, and be reſponſible for the ſame in parliament. 
And that wholoever ſhould accept or buy any tally, or an- 
ticipation, upon any part of the king's revenue, ſhould be 
be adjudged as before. 

The houle of commons could hardly carry things any fur- 
ther, and ſeemed to intend to engage the king in ſome violent 
action, which might give an advantage againſt him. Thus 
had the parliament of 1640 behaved to Charles I. Burt 
Charles II. had one advantage wanted by his father, which was, 
that he had not, like him, deprived himſelf of the power to 
prorogue or diflolve the parliament, and fo could whenever 
he pleaſed, put an end to the mortifications which were given 
him. It is true, in ſuch a caſe he muſt have contented him— 
ſelf with his ordinarytrevenue, which, to a prince fo prodigal 
as he, was not caſy. It was this which made his encnies 
hope, he would come at laſt to their terms, and conſent to 
the excluſion bill. Indeed, it father Orleans may be credited, 


the ducheſs of Portſmouth threw herſelf at his feet, and pray- 


ed him not to ruin himſelf for the ſake of his brother f. Fagel, 
penſionary of Holland, ſent Mr. Sidney, the King's envoy at 
the Hague, a memorial repreſenting, that the king could 
not ſupport the duke of York, without relinquiſhing the in— 
tereſts of all Europe. 

But this argument made no great impreſhon on the king's 
mind. On the contrary, theſe difficulties ſerved only to pro- 
voke him the more, ſo that he reſolved to prorogue the par- 
liament. The commons having private notice of this, aflem- 
bled more carly than uſual, and, before the king came to the 
houſe of lords, the 1oth of January, had time to pals the 
following votes : | 

* 1. That whoſoever adviſed his majeſty to prorogue the 
parliament, to any other purpoſe, than in order to paſſing a 
bill for the excluſion of James duke of York, is a betrayer of 
the king, the proteſtant religion, and of the kingdom oft 
England, a promoter of the French intereſt, and a peniioner 
of France. 

©« 2, That it is the opinion of this houſe, That the acts of 
parliament made in the reign of queen Fi.zabeth, and King 
James, againſt popiſh reculants, ought not to be extended 
apainſt proteſtant diflenters. 

3. That it is the opinion of this houſe, That the profe- 
cution of proteſtant diflenters upon the penal laws, is at this 
time grievous to the ſubject, a weakening the proteſtant in- 
tereſt, an encouragement to popery, and dangerous to the 
peace of the kingdom.” 

Theſe votes were ſcarce pailed, when the king came to 
the houſe of peers, and ſending for the commons, gave the 
royal aflent to tao or three zcts of little importance s, and 
then, the chancellor, by his order, prorogucd the parhament 
to the 20th of January. 

Three days after, the lord mayor and common council of 
London, preſented ta the king an addreſs, for the fitting of 
the parliament on the day appointed, that they might effect 
the great affairs before them. This addreſs ſerved only to 
exaſperate the king farther. Wherefore, by a proclamation, 
the 18th of January, he diflolved the parliament. At the 
ſame time he ſummoned another to meet at Oxford the 21ſt 
of March, being off: nded with the city of London. 

During theſe conteſts, the miniſters and privy councillors 
were not a little embarraſſed. They ſaw the houſe of com- 
mons fo attached to the excluſion bill, that nothing elſe could 
latisfy them. On the other hand, they knew by experience, 
that on other important occaſions, the king had not ſhewn 
that firmneſs which his miniſters could have wiſhed, but had 


abandoned them, and come into the meaſures of the parlia- 


ment. This made them fear, the ſame thing might happen 
on the preſent occaſion, and therefore, Robert Spencer earl of 
Sunderland, ſecretary of ſtate, went off the firſt, and, con- 
trary to the king's expreſs order, voted for the excluſion bill 


The true reaſon, according to Burnet, why the ducheſs of Portſmouth 
openly declared for the houſe of commons, and was ſo hearty for the ex- 
uſion was this: it was propoſed to her, that ii ſhe could bring the king to 
ne excluſion, the parliament would next preſs the king to declare the ſuc- 
ceflor to the crown ; and as ſhe was ablvolute miſtrels. ot the king's ſpirit, 
the might reckon the king would be prevailed on to declare her fon his ſuc- 
ceſſor. The duke of Monmouth, wio had the fame view, joined with her 
tO carry on the excluſion ; and they thought they were making tools of one 
another to ſerve their own ends, p. 487. 

One was, an addition to the act for burying in woollen. 

He at firſt came in to the bill of excluhon, or ſeemed to do ſo. The 
ducheſs of Port{mouth and others perſuaded him to wave the duke of York's 
right, and accept of an act of parliament in his own favour, like that made 


un the reign of Henry VIII. by which he ſhould have a power veſted in him 


to diſpoſe of the crown at his death under ſuch reſtrictions and limitations as 
ſhould be agreed on. Whether ſuch act was really intended is hard to de- 
imine ; but it is certain ſuch an offer was made to the king, with a promiſe 
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in the houſe of lords. The earls of Eſſex and Saliſbury, privy 
councillors, did the ſame, and fir William Temple ſufficiently 
teſtifies his fear of being expoſed to the houſe of commons. 
This conduct of ſome of the privy councillors, gave the coun- 
try party hopes, that the King would at laſt comply if he 
was warmly preſſed. 

But that party was diſappointed in their expectations. For, 
though the King had diſcovered no great firmneſs in all his 
difficulties, yet in the affair of his brother he was ever im- 
moveable", Immediately after the diſſolution of the parlia- 
ment, he remaved the earl of Sunderland from being ſecte- 
tary, and gave the place to the carl of Conway. He likewiſe 
{truck out of the council book, the names of the earls of 
Effex, Saliſbury, Sunderland, and fir William Temple, and 
in their room put men whole principles were more agreeable 
to his own', He likewiſe made ſome alteration among the 
judges. In a word, by the men whom he advanced, he 
ſuthciently diſcovered his intention to ſupport the duke of 
York his brother, let what would be the conſequence. 

On the other hand, the contrary party to the court were 
not idle. The magiſtracy and common council of London, 
being of that party, haſtened the clections of members to 
(erve im the enfuing parliament, and on the 4th of February 
re-choſe their old membersk. The election was no ſooner 
over, than the new repreſentatives were preſented with a 
paper, in the name of the citizens of London then aſſembled 
in common hall, containing a ** return of their moſt hearty 
thanks for their faithful and unwearied endeavours in the two 
laſt parliaments, to ſcarch into and diſcover.the depth of the 
popith plot; to preſerve his majeſty's royal perſon, the pro- 
teſtant religion, and the well eſtabliſhed government of this 
realm; to tecure the meeting and fitting of frequent parlia— 
ments; to aflert their undoubted rights of petitioning, and 
to puniſh ſuch as have betrayed thoſe rights; to promote the 
long withed for union of his majeſty's protcitant ſubjects; to 
repeal the thirty-fitth of Elizabeth, and the corporation act; 
and more eſpecially for their aſſiduous endeavours in promo- 
ting the bill of excluſion of James duke of York.” In fine, 
they concluded,“ That being confidently aflured, that they, 
(the ſaid members for the city,) will never conſent to the 
granting any money ſupply, till they have eftectually ſecured 
them againſt popery and arbitrary power, they reſolved, by 
God's aſſiſtance, to ſtand by their ſaid members with their 
lives and fortunes.” The example of London was followed 
by moſt places in the Kingdom, and not only the old mem- 
bers were re-eleced!, but papers of adereties, like that of 
London, were preſented to them. So, when the clections 
were over, the, king with grief faw, he was going to meet 
the fame parliament he had diſſolved. 

Mean while, the King's precaution to cali his new parlia- 
ment at Oxtmd, gave great uneafine!s to the country party. 
They were deſitous that the parliament ſhould fit at Weſt— 
minſter, where they were ſure of the aſſiſtance of the Lon- 
doners in caſe of need. And who knows, whether ſome did 
not propoſe to uſe, for paſſing the excluſion bill in the houſe 
of lords the ſame means formerly uſed to extort from the 
peers their conſent to the bill of attainder againſt the carl of 
Strafford ? Be this as it will, they reſolved to uſe their utmoſt 
endeavours to have the place altered, and the parliament re- 
moved to Weſtminſter. For this purpoſe the earl of Eſſex, 
attended by fifteen* lords, delivered a petition to the King, 
introducing it with the following ſpeech : 


May it pleaſe your majeſty, 


THE lords here preſent, together with divers other peers 
of the realm, taking notice, that by your late proclamation 
your majeſty had declared an intention of calling a parliament 
at Oxford; and obſcrving from hiſtory and records, how un- 
fortunate many aſſemblies have been, when called at a place 
remote from the capital city; as particularly the congrets in 


of a conſiderable ſum of money, towards the ſupplying his preſſing wants. 
It is likewiſe certain, that king Charles ſeemed willing to accept of it, till 
the French court, whoſe intereit it was to ſupport the duke of York, ſtruck 
up a bargain with the king, to give him more money for refuſing, than had 
been offered him for conſenting to the bill of excluſion, Welwood,. p. 114, 
115 

Y Aubrey de Vere earl of Oxford, Philip Stanhope earl of Cheſterficld, 
and Robert Bruce carl of Aleſbury, were ſworn privy councillors, on Ja- 
nuary the 26th. The lord Craven was likewiſe made privy councillor, 
March 9. Kennct, p. 381. 

k Sir Robert Clayton, fir Thomas Player, Thomas Pilkington, and Chri- 
ſtopher Love, This was the third time of their being choſen. 

There was a hundred and ten new members choſen. Sce debates about 
the excluſion, p. 381. 

m Namely the duke of Monmouth; the earls of Kent, IIuntington, Bed- 
ford, Saliſbury, Clare, Stanford, Shaftſbury ; the lords Mordaunt, Evers, 
Paget, Grey, Herbert, een De la Mere. Kennet, p. 384. : 
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Henry the ſecond's time at Clarendon; three ſeveral parlia- 
ments at Oxford in Henry the third's time, and at Coventry 
in Henry the fixth's time ; with divers others which have 
proved very fatal to thoſe kings, and have been followed 
with great miſchief on the whole kingdom : and conſidering 
the preſent poſture of affairs, the many jealouſtes and diſcon- 
tents which are amongſt the people, we have great cauſe to 
apprehend, that the conlequences of a parliament now at 
Oxford, may be as fatal to your majeſty and the nation, as 
thoſe others mentioned have bcen to the then reigning kings. 
And therefore we do conceive, that we cannot anſwer it to 
God, to your majeſty, or the people, if we, being peers 
of the realm, ſhould not, on ſo important an occafion, 
humbly offer our advice to your maclty ; that, if poſſible, 
your majeſty may be prevailed with to alter this (as we ap- 

prehend) unſcaſonable reſolution. The grounds and reaſons 
of our opinion are contained in this our petition, which we 
humbly preſent to your majeſty, 

The petition contained 1 115 tub (tance, an enumeration of 
the miſchicts attending the many late adjournm ents, pro- 
rogations, and difloulutions of parliament, at a time when 
his majeſty's perion, and the whole nation were in ſuch 
imminent danger from the papiſts. And now his majeſty 
had been prevailed to call another parliament at Oxford, 
where neither lords nor commons could bz in ſafety, but 
daily would be expoſed to the {word of the pap:fts, and their 
adherents, of whom too many have crept into. his majeſty's 
guards: the liberty of ſpeaking acco ding to their con- 
ſciences, would be thereby deftropyegd, and "the validity of 
their acts and proceedings left difputable : the ſtraitneſs of 
the place noways admitted of ſuch a concourſe of perſons, as 
now followed every parhament ; at nd the witneſles which were 
neceſſary to give evidence upon the commons impeachment, 
were unable to bear the charges of fuch a journey, and un- 
willing to trult themſclves under the protection of a parha- 
ment, that was itſelf evidently under the power of guards 
and loldiers. In ones they prayed, that the parliament 
might, as uſually, fit at Wettnunſter, where they might con- 
ſult, and act with tatety and treedom.” 

To this adirets the King returned no anſwer, but contcnted 
himſelf with frowning upon the lords who preſented it, 

All this while the two parties were ſkirmilhing i in ſo hot, or 
rather ſo violent a manner, with their pens, that no meaſures 
were kept. Libels fwarmed with nen ty. Some pretend, 
this was a court artifice, tO Prevent the union of the protet- 
rants, and that il! argu age thrown out againſt the king and 
the duke of York, was patiently fuffered, in order to caft the 
blaine on the . TG and pive the epiſcopal party oCc- 
caſion to return the imputation of being too much attached to 
the court. Thus much is certain, this divifion, which was 
carefully fomented, turned to the king's advantage, as will 
hereafter appear. I ſha!l relate upon this ſubject an affair 
v hich then made a great noiſe, 

One Fitz Harris an Iriſh papiſt, who had free acceſs to 
the ducheſs of Portſmouth, and kept a correſpondence with 
her favourite woman mrs. Wall, and with the confeflor of 
the French ambeſlidor, having received ſeverel preſents, 
and particularly one of two hundred and fifty guineas, un- 
dertcok to prevail with one Edmund Everard, to write a 
I;bel againſt the king. Everard feigned to content, and ap— 
pointed a inecting to receive informations, by which his 
pamphlet was to be framed. Bur at the fame time he com- 
municated the affair to tir: William Waller, and mr. Smith, 
and cauſed them to be concealed in a place where they might 
hear what paſſed between Fitz Harris and him. The next 
dav, being | both tog ther in a oon, Fitz Harris told Eve— 
rard, that he mould write a. libel o gainſt the King upon the 
following heads, 

That the king and royal family were papiſts, and arbi- 


— 


trarily affected from theben naing. 
That Charles I, had a hand in the Iriſh rebellion, and that 
Charles II. did gountenance the fame, by preferring Fitz 
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Gerald, 1 b. ate, and Mount Garret, who were engaged 
in the [aid eon. 

That the 965 forbidding to cal] the! ing a papiſt, was to 
op mens Mouths when he (ſhould incline to favour popery; 
which appeared by his auhcring to cloſely to the duke of 
n ipeaking plain Engliſh, 
zZ Fiarris framed. the libel himfelt, and only ſhewed it to 
F. verard, who Ucn ving thy enge dq to teparl I' in, pl: iced witnefles to Over» 
hear all that pat; FuZ Ilartis having the hbel with him, all writ with his 
own hand, Everard vent with the paper and informed againſt him, p. 497. 

p( orniſh, one of the ſheriits of London, going to ſee him, he defired he 
would bring him a juſtice ol ths peace. .C orniſh went and acquainted the 
king with eit. Whereupon the fſeeretarics and ſome privy councillors were 
ſent to examine Fitz Harris; to whom he gave a long relation of a deſign 
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York's intereſt, and hindering him from being proceedeq ,. 
gainſt by the parliament, and hindering the officers put in by 
the duke, to be turned out; and for that the privy councillcy 
aud juſtices of the peace, u. ho were for the proteſtant interes 
were turned out of all places of truſt. 

Thar it was as much in the power of the people to depgf, 
a popiſh poſlefior, as a popiſh ſucceſſor; and leving | thi 
was no hopes that the Parliament, when they met at Ox{«;, 
could do any good, the people were bound to provide 105 
themſelves. 

Everard aſterwards received theſe inſtructions in writ ing, 
and drew up his libel, which was injurious to the bine 
and full of ſedition n. This libel was to be diſperſed by; 
penny poſt to the proteſtant lords, and particularly tg the 
leading preſbyterians, whoſe houſesdwere to be ſearched in 
order to find this het: which was to:-Terve'as a proof of 1 
conſpiracy formed by the preſbyterians againſt the govern. 
ment. This is what Everard affirmed, and that the whole 
came from the court. At laſt Waller having informed tho 
king of the affair, the king ordered ſecretary Jenkins to ifſye 
out a warrant ſor apprehe nd} ng Fitz Harris, and that Wal! 
ſhould execute it. Yet he was no ſooner gone, but fir M iam 
declared, he was informed by two worthy gentlemen, „That 
the king was highly offended with him, ſaving, he had broken 
all his meaſures.“ However, Waller arreſted Fitz Harris. 
and ſent him to Newgate “. | 

Here, as in the former affair concerning the plot, it is pre. 
tended, that Fitz Harris was gained by promiſes or threats, 
to depoſe what has been ſeen “. But before this affair could 
be fully diſcovered, Fitz Harris was taken out of Newoate, 
and ſent to the Tower by the king's expreſs order. I thi! 
enter no further into the particulars of this affair, but con. 
tent myſelf with briefly ſaying, that ſhortly after the diflolu- 
tion of the Oxford parliament, when the court began to (ail 
with a proſperous g. le, W being controlled by the | 
liament, Fitz Harris w. vrought to his trial ; that 
duchels of Portſmouth SH ſhe had given him nioney, bu 
merely out of charity; that Fitz Harris continually ſinuated 
that what he did was by the order of his r and that, 
after his death, his wife conſtantly afhrmed that the libel was 
a court trick, In ſhort, he was condemned and executed, 
whilſt the public could not conceive for what reaſon an Iriſh 
papiſt had publiſhed a libel againſt the King, if it was not an 
artifice of the court. This affair began in February, and the 
laſt parliament had taken cognizance of it, ſo that the com- 
mons had ordered an impeachment againſt hi im, and when he 
was ſent to the Tower, declared, that for any inferior court 
to proceed againſt him or any other perſon lying g under an 
impe achment of parliament, is a high breach of the Priviic! 
of parliament. He was nevertheleſs tried, condemne- | and exe- 
cuted, to the great diſappoin tment of the whigs, who bone. 
by his means, to diſcover the artifices of the court. But the 
king and his party thought it for their advantage to be rid of 
man, who might throw them into dithculties. He was not exc 
cuted till. June, after the diflolution of the Oxford partiam-nr. 

The meeting of this parliament was univerſally expected 
with the utmoſt impatience, and by the king, with grea 
uneafineſs, foreſeeing the form that was gathering. H 
repaired to Oxtord ſeven or eight days before the opening 
and as the ſuſpicions and fears of the wag party were tht 
at the utmoſt height, it was thought the king went fo {on 
Oxford, on purpoſe to take meaſures bet forchand, for 
dering bimſelf maſter of the parliament. Accordingly, 
members manifeſtly ſhewed their tears of fome viole: 
going thither attended with armed retinues. Thot, 
city of London in particular Came v wy 2 numerous! 
well armed horſe, having ribbands in their hats, . 
words woven in them, "No POPERY:! No:Sravairyt! 1 
parliament meeting the 21ſt of March, the king mage 1 
following ſpeech to both hout:s 4 


My lords and gentlemen, 


«© THE unwarrantable F of the laſt hone. -0i 
Commons, were the occation of my.p art ng v 115 the l. . 
liament; for I, who will never uſe arbitrary govern * 
ſelf, am reſolved not to ſuſſer it in others. I am unwillingto 
to kill the king, in which the duke of Yo! k was concerned, with many of fl 
particulars ; but it was all a fiction. The ſecretaries came: to examine 
farther a ſccond tine: he bol. ly ſtood to all he hid fard, and dctireg t 


ſome juſtices of the city might be brou ight to him. 80 Clayton a! 
came; to whom he made in al! points the ſame pretended dito, 
again. So that there was ao colour for what was al ecward3 ad! 
namely, that Clayton and Treby had U THE on In. I. len „P. 4 Y 

4 "The lords fat in the gallery of the public ſchools, aud the cbm 


the cony ocation houſe, 
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mention particulars, becauſe I am defirons to forget favlts ; 
but whoſoever ſhall calnhytconfider what offers I have for- 
merly made, and what aſſurances I renewed to the laſt parlia— 
ment; how I recommended nothing fo much to them as the 
alliances I had made, tor the preſervation of the general 
eace in Chriſtendom, and the further examination of the 
popiſh plot, and ho 1 defired their advice and aſſiſtance con- 
cerning the preſervation of Tangier; and ſhall then reflect 
upon the ſtrange unſuitable returns made to ſuch propoſitions, 
by men that were called together to conſult ; perhaps may 
wonder more, that I had patience ſo long, than that at laſt I 
rew weary of their proceedings. 1 have thought it neceſ— 
fary to ſay thus much to you, that I may not have any new 
occaſion given me to remember more of the late miſcarriages : 
ir is much my intereſt, and it ſhall be as much my care az 
yours, to preſerve the liberty of the ſubject, becauſe the 
crown can never be ſafe when that is in danger: and I would 
have you likewiſe be convinced, that neither vour liberties 
nor properties can ſubſiſt long, when the juſt rights and pre- 
rogatives of the crown are invadeqd, or the honour of the 
overnment brought low, and into diſ-teputation. 

„] let you lee, by my calling this parliament ſo ſoon, 
that no irregularities in parliaments thall make me out of 
love with them; and by this means, offer you another op— 
portunity of providing tor our {ecurity here, by giving that 
countenance and protection to our neighbours and allics, 
which you cannot but know they expect from us, and cx- 
tremely ſtand in need ot at this inſtant ; and at the fame 
time give one evidence more, that I have not neglected my 
part, to give that general ſatisfaction and ſecurity, which, 
by the bleſſing of God, may be attained, if you, on your 
parts, bring ſuitable dilpofitions towards it: and that the 
juſt care you ought to have, of religion, be not ſo managed 
and improved into unneceſſary fears, as to be made a pre- 
tence for changing the foundation of the government. [I 
hope the example of the ill ſucceſs of former heats, will 
diſpoſe you to a better temper ; and not io much to inveigh 
againſt what is paſt, as to confider what is beſt to be done in 
the preſent conjuncture, the further proſecution of the plot; 
the trial of the lords in the Tower; the providing a more 
ſpeedy conviction of reculants ; and, if it be practicable, the 
ridding ourlelves quite of that party, that have any confide- 
rable authority or intereſt among them, are things, though of 
the higheſt importance, that hardly need to be recommended 
to you, they are ſo obvious to every man's confideration, and 
ſo neceſſary to our ſecurity. But I muſt needs defire you, not 
to lay ſo much weight upon any one expedient againſt po- 
pery, as to determine, that all others are ineffectual; and 
among all your cares for religion, remember, that without 
the ſafety and dignity of the monarchy, neither religion nor 
property can be prelerved. 

What I have formerly and ſo often declared, touching 
the ſucceſſion, I cannot depart from. But to remove all rca— 
ſonable fears that may ariſe from the polſibility of a popiih 
ſucceſſor's coming to the crown, if means can be found, that 
in ſuch a caſe, the adminiſtration of the government may re- 
main in proteſtant hands ; I ſhall be ready to hearken to any 
ſuch expedient, by which the religion may be preſerved, and 
the monarchy not deflroyed. I mult therefore earneſtly re- 
commend to you, to provide for the religion and the govern- 
ment together, with regard to one another, becaule they 
ſupport each other: and let us be united at home, that we 
may recover the eſteem and conſideration we uſed to have 
abroad. I conclude with this one advice to you, that the 
rules and meaſures of all your votes may be the known and 
eſtabliſhed laws of the land; which neither can, or ought to 
be departed from, nor changed, but by act of parliament : 
and I may the more reaſonably require, that you make the 
laws of the land your rule, becauſe Lam reſolved they ſhall 
be mine.“ 

The commons returning to their houſe, choſe for ſpeaker, 
Willam Williams of Gray's-Inn, who had been ſpeaker 
the laſt parliament, and the king approved of the choice. 

After the commons had ſpent three days in chuſing their 
peaker, and taking the ulual oaths, a motion was made 
for printing the votes, and approved, notwithſtanding the 
poſition of ſecretary Jenkins. As the ſecret deſign of the 
emmons was to let the people ſee the neceſſity of the ex- 
cluſion bill, they were defirous to acquaint them with their 
Moceeding's in that affair, that they might not be deceived 

Y general accounts of it. For a contrary realon, the king 
vas unwilling the people ſhould know all the circumltances. 
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lt is to be obſerved, that the duke and his party declared themfelves 
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But his party was not ſtrong, enough to prevent it, and front 
that time the votes of the commons have becn printed, to 
the great profit of the ſpeaker, 

In the ſecond. place, a motion was made to enquire into 
the miſcarriage of the bill for the repeal of the act of the 
35th of Elizabeth, how it came to be ſlipt over in the late 
parlisment, and not preſented for the roval ailent ? “ Which, 
(faid the mover,) I look upon as a breach of the conſti- 
tution of the government.” But the farther debate of this 
matter was adjourned to the next day. 

Thirdly, a motion was made to bring in a bill to exclude 
the duke of York from the ſucceſſion. S-cretarv ſenkins 
warmiy oppoſed ir, becauſe, as he faid, the king had given 
bis vote againſt it. But he was anſwered, that the kins had 
as firongly declared, that he would never depart from his 
declaration tor liberty of conſcience ; and yet, upon 
rcaſons given him by the houſe, he was perſuaded to re- 
voke it. Though the debates upon this ſubje& were very 
warm, the houſe came to that temper, as to agree, that in 
order to pay the king all the reſpect that mipht be, they 
would {et apart a time to confider of « x PC lients, and accord. 
ingly they appointed Saturday the 26th tor the debate of 
them. 

Fourthly, they examined the affair of Fitz Harris, and his 
libel, and thought the matter fo full of knavery and ſubtilty, 
and ot that conſequence to the public, that they reſolved ta 
impeach Fitz Harris of high troaton, in order to d:{cover the 
bottom of this myſtery, and lay open the artitices of the 
court, decretary Jenkins, the king's man in thit houſe, was 
ordered to carry up the impeachment to. the lords. Ho 
fuſed at firſt, but br: 
complied. 


1e 
ung threatened by the houſe, he at lift 
At the ſume time it was ordered, that fir William 
Waller ſhould have the thanks of the houſe tor his d:{covery 
of Fitz Harris. ; 

1681] The 26th of March, the day fixed for examining 
the expedients which ſhould be propoſed to Prevent the 
exclution bill, a paper was read in the houſe, of which this is 
the ſubſtance r. 

% 1. That the duke of York be baniſhed, during his life, 
five hundred miles from England, Scotland, and Ireland, and 
the dominions and territories to them belonging. 2. That 
the whole government both ecclefiaftical and civil, ſhall, 
upon the demiſe of the King, be veſted in a regent, for fuch 
time as the duke of York ſhall furvive. 3. That the regent 
be the princeſs of Orange; and incaſe of her deceale without 
iſſue, or with iſſue in minority, then the lady Ann. 4. That 
if the duke have a fon educated a proteſtant, then the ſaid 
princefles reſpectively, ſhall ſucceed in the regency, during 
the minority of ſuch fon, and no longer. 5. That the regenc 
do nominate the privy council, and they to be, or not to be 
approved by parliament, as ſhall be judged ſafeſt, upon di- 
recting the drawing up of this intended act. 6. That not- 
withllanding thele Kingdoms (out of reſpect to the royal 
family and monarchy 1itlelt) may be governed by the ſaid re- 
gent, in the name and ſtile of James the ſecond, &c. yet it 
ſhall be made capital for any to take up arms on his behalf, 
or by his commiſſion, not ſigned by the ſaid regent, or 
granted by lawful authority derived from, and under ſuch 
regent; or to maintain an opinion, that rhe retaining the ſaid 
name and ſtile, ſhall in this cale purge the diſabilities impoſed 
by this act, or clude the force thereof. 7. That commil- 
ſioners be forthwith ſent to the prince and princeſs of Orange, 
to take their oaths, that they will take upon them the exe- 
cution of this act, and that their oaths be here recorded. 8. 
That all ofhcers, civil or (military, forthwith take oaths to 
obſerve this act, from time to time, as in the act for the 
teſt, 9. That his majeſty would gracioutly declare to call 
a parliament in Scotland, in order to paſſing the like act 
there, and recommending the tame, and the like to be done 
in Ireland, if thought ncceflary. 10. That in caſe the faid 
duke ſhall come into any of theſe kingdoms, then ſhall he 
be ipſo facto excluded, and ſhall ſuffer as in the former bill, 
and the ſovereignty thall be forthwith iuveſted in the regent, 
upon ſuch his coming into any of theſe kingdoms, II. That 
all conſiderable papiſts be baniſhed by name. 12. 'Thar a:l 
their fraudulent conveyances be deteated. 13. That their 
children be educated in the proteſtant religion.” 

The houſe was fo little inclined to the expedients to pre— 
vent the exclufion bill, that they found in them, however 
rigorous they were againſt the duke, more difficulties than 
in the bill itſelf. So, after divers fruitleſs debares, allowed 
only for form ſake, the houſe refolved to adberc to the pill 
more againſt the limitations than againft ihe excluſion eli. Burnet, p. on. 
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of excluſion, which had paſſed the commons in the laſt par- 
liament, and this bill was ordered to be brought in the next 
Monday. 

The commons had ſcarce finiſhed this great affair, when 
they were told, the lords had rejected Fice Harris's im- 
peachment, and ordered that he ſhould he proſecuted at 
common law. Several members exclaimed againſt this 
pretended injuſtice, and its conſequences, and at laſt the 
houſe voted, 

© 1. That it is the undoubted right of the commons in 
parliament aſſembled, to impeach before the lords in par- 
liament, any peer or commoner, for treaſon, or any other 
crime or miſdemeanor. And that the refuſal of the lords 
to proceed in parliament upon ſuch impeachment, is a 
denial of juſtice, and a violation of the conſtitution of par- 
liaments. 

*& 2. That in the caſe of Edward Fitz Harris, who by the 
commons had been impeached of high treaſon before the 
lords, with a declaration, that in convenient time, they 
would bring up the articles againſt him, for the lords to 
reſolve, that the ſaid Fitz Harris ſhall be proceeded with 
according to the courſe of common law, and not by way 
of impeachment at this time, is a denial of juſtice, and 
a violation of the conſtitution of parliaments, and an ob- 
{ſtruction to the farther diſcovery of the popiſh plot, and 
of great danger to his majeſty's perſon, and the proteſtant 
religion, 

* 3. That for any inferior court to proceed againſt Ed- 
ward Fitz Harris, or any other perſon lying under an im— 
peachment in partiament, for the ſame crimes for which 
he or they ſtand impeached, is a high breach of the privi- 
lege of parliament 5.” | 

The 28th of March, the excluſion bill was brought into 
the houſe and read. After the reading, fir Leoline Jenkins 
alone ſpoke againſt it. He repeated ſome of his former rea- 
ſons, as that this bill condemned a man unheard, was di- 
rectly contrary to the wiſdom and juſtice of the nation, and 
tended to introduce a new form of government. If (con- 
tinued he) the duke will try to cut this law with his ſword, 
if he overcome, he will have the ſame power to ſet afide all 
laws, both for religion and property; the power will be 
in the hands of the conqueror, &c.“ Some railleries paſſed 
upon him for not being ſeconded, after which the bill was 
ordered a ſecond reading. 

The houſe of commons was reſuming the debate about 
Fitz Harris, when on a ſudden, the uſher of the black rod 
commanded their attendance in the houſe of lords, where 
they found the King in his robes, who told them“ He 
perceived there were great heats between the lords and com- 
mons, and their beginnings had been ſuch as he could ex- 
pect no good ſuccels of this partiament, and therefore thought 
tit to diffolve them.” Accordingly, the chancellor declared 
the parliament diflolved. _ 

The king, who was prepared beforehand for what he had 
done, immediately took coach, and drove with all ſpeed to 
Windſor, and the next morning to Whitehall, ſeeming ex- 
tremely pleaſed that he had thus made his eſcape from the 
deſigns of the commons. This parliament, which ſat but 
ſeven days, was the fifth and laſt of this reign. 

From this time, the king, during the reſt of his life, go- 
verned not only without a parliament, but with an abſolute 
power. When he ſaw himſelf out of the reach of the par- 
liament, he entirely threw away the maſk of diſhmulation, 
and ſhewed, that the popiſh plot, the proſecution whereof he 
had lately recommended ſo earneſtly to the parliament, ap- 
peared to him but a mere chimera, or at leaſt, he did not 
think it near ſo dangerous as he would have had it believed. 
The four lords, priſoners in the Tower, whom he would 
have ſacrificed to the parliament, appeared innocent to him, 
Bur what was ſtill more remarkable, even to the end of this 
reign, was, that the king grew as ſanguinary, as he had hi- 
therto appeared merciful, and that as ſoon as he had the power 
in his hands, he made his enemies feel the moſt terrible 
effects of his vengeance. In a word, he clearly diſcovered 


* The commons, it ſeems, reſolving to take the management of Fitz Har- 
r1>'s affair out of the hands of the court, carried to the lord's bar an im- 
peachment againſt him, which was rejected by the lords, on a pretence that 
the lord Nottingham furniſhed them with. It was this : Edward III. had 
got ſome commoners to be condemned by the lords, Of which when the 
houſe of commons complained, an order was made, that no ſuch thing 
mould be done for the future, Now that related only to proceedings at the 


by his conduct, that he was entirely, in the principles of de. 
ſpotic power, and had only diſſenebled his ſentiments in his 
ſpeeches to his parliament, becauſe he judged ſuch diflin. 
lation proper to conduct him to the end propoſed to him(:1; 
from the firſt years of his reign. 

The reader muſt be aſtoniſhed to ſee a king, who had ge. 
ceived ſo many mortifications from his parliaments, ho ad 
been ſo often obliged to comply and feign opinions he had 
not, on a ſudden become abſolute maſter of his kingdom 
without fleet, without army, without foreign aſſiſtance. 
without money, but that of his ordinary revenue, aſtei many 
years fruitleſs labours to accompliſh his deſigns. It is there. 
tore abſolutely neceſſary to unfold the cauſes of. ſo ſurprifiye 
a revolution. * 

By the artifices of the court, and the natural inclination of 
many Englithmen, the kingdom was divided into whigs and 
tories. This divifion was ſo carefully fomented by the court 
and the popiſh party, that at laſt it became very great. To 
render the two parties irreconcileable, it was infinuated to the 
epiſcopalians, of whom the majority were tories, that oth 
church and monarchy were in danger, and that the ſcene 
of forty-one was going to be revived. That the pre{byreri. 
ans, under colour of providing for the preſervation of liberty, 
really intended the deſtruction of the church, and the intry. 
duction of preſbyterianiſm, in order to which, they were 
puriuing the ſame courſe they had taken in 1640, and the 
following years, by undermining the foundations of the mo— 
narchy, for the more eaſy ſubverſion of the church. Thick 
inſinuations had the greater, effect, as what had once hap- 
pened, and whereof the memory was ſtill freſh, might hap. 
pen again; and I know not, whether it may not juſtly be 
doubted, that ſome of the preſbyterians had ſuch a thing in 
view. This was ſufficient to awaken the old animoſitics bc. 


tween the church of England and preſbyterianiſm. The chi 


copalians, terrified with the proſpect of falling into the ſame 
ſtate, from which they had been almoſt miraculouſly deli. 
vered, confidered the introduction of popery, wich which 
they were alarmed, as a diſtant and uncertain evil, and the 
eſtabliſhment of preſbyterianiſm, as certain and preſent, f. 
is even very probable, that many, whoſe paſſions were violcn!, 
looked upon popery as the leſs evil. In this belief, they 
threw themſelves as it were deſperately into the court party, 
without confidering, that the duke of York, whoſe caule 
they eſpouſed, was no better affected to them than to the 
preſbyterians. Paſſion made them forget the intereſt of the 
proteſtant religion, in order not to be once more under the 
preſbyterian. yoke. On the other hand, the three laſt parlia- 
ments, compoled, as I obterved, of men well affected t» 
preſbyterianiſm, proceeded with too little caution, and di- 
covered too haſtily or too openly their deſigns with regard to 
religion. By that they gave the court party an opportunity 
of uniting with the epiſcopalians, and of joining together.th: 
intereſts of religion and the monarchy. From that time, the 
tories were ſo well pleaſed with this union, that they would 
never hear of ſeparating theſe two intereſts, but once, un- 
der James II. when there was no poſſibility of keeping them 
united, without endangering the conſtitution in church aud 
ſtate. The whigs, on their fide, having ſince perceived, what 
advantages the tories received from this union, ſeem to have 
moderated their pretenſions with reſpect to religion, content- 
ing themſelves with procuring the preſbyterians a bare liberty 
of conſcience. But the tories not truſting to this modes 
tion, confider it as a ſnare and an artifice to ſeparate the 
intereſts of religion from thoſe of the ſtate ; for in the 
union the ſtrength of the tory party wholly conſiſts. I hans 
perhaps wandered a little too tar ſrom my ſubject, in {peas 
ing of theſe two parties, with regard to what has happenc® 
ſince the reign of Charles II. But I hope the reader u. 
not be diſpleaſed with this general idea. I return now e 
the tranſactions after the diſſolution of the Oxford pi 
liament. | 

The proteſtants being thus divided, and the court ftrengt!- 
ened with the church, the tory party was compoſed ots, 
the rigid epiſcopalians, mortal enemies of the preſbyteriar, 


king's ſuit: but it could not be meant, that an impeachment from the c 
mons did not lie againſt a commoner, Judges, ſecretaries of itate, and 21k 
lord keeper, were often commoners : ſo, if this was good law, here was a 005 
tain method offered the court to be troubled no more with impeachimcn 
by employing only commoners. In ſhort, the peers ſaw the deſign or in 
impeachment and were reſolved not to receive it. So they made ule 0 
colour to reject it. Burnet, p. 498. 
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of all the papiſts, and thoſe to whom all religions were in- 
gifferent, and a hoe expectations were centered in the court. 
It may be athrmed, that the number of theſe laſt was never 
greater in England, the king having inceſlantly laboured to 
increaſe it, whether through inclination, or becauſe he de- 
ended on ſuch as his firmeſt friends. The whig party con- 
nlted of all the preſbyterians, and of ſome churchmen, who 
were more attached to the intereſts of the ſtate and the pro— 
teſtant religion in gens ral, than to the church of England 
in particular. But che citv of London was the chief firength 
of this party, whoſe magiſtrates were entirely devoted to it. 
Things ſtanding thus, the King believed, he ſhould run no 
great hazard in diſtolr ing the Oxford parliament, reckoning, 
he had a party 11 the kingdom ſtrong enough to reſiſt, and 
(ren ſuba ue his enemie 5, when they ſhould be no longer lup— 
ported with the authority of a parliament. Mean while, 
not to alarm the nation by a too haſty diſcovery of his inten— 
tions as to his future government, he contented himſelf at 
preſent with publithing a declaration, containing his reaſons 
tor difſolving the two laſt parliaments. 1 ſhall not inſert the 
declaration here, becauſe every reader, who remembers what 
has been ſaid, will eaſily comprehend wherein conſiſted the 
king's complaints. I ſhall only ſay in a word, that the king 
ſuppoſed as undeniable, that he hed no other aim than to 
procure the good of his people, and that the commons, 
actuated by a ſpirit of cabal and ſedition, only ſought to 
ſhake the found: tions of the monarchy, and inveſt them- 
ſelves with arbitrary power, by all their proceedings, which 
he largely ſet forth. He poſitively declared, that no itre— 
gularities in parliaments ſhould ever make him out of love 
with them: and therefore he was refolved to have frequent 
parliaments, and both in and out ot parliament, to ule his 
utmoſt endeavours to extirpate popery . 

Several pamphlets appeared, as well apainſt the diflolution 
of the parliament, as againſt the declaration. It was ſaid 
upon the firſt, that though the King pretended, that he diſ— 
lolved the parhament on account of the votes pafled the 

about Fitz Harris, yet the ducheſs of Mizarine 
publiſhed the news at St, Jaines's many hours, before it was 
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done. As tothe declaration, it was {aid to be of no viali- 
dity, ot French extract“, and to have feveral manifeſt gal- 
leilms in it, particularly that exprethon fit was a matter ex— 
nemely fenfible to us] a torm of peecch peculiar to the 
French, and unknown to any other nation. But the king lit— 
tle regarded fuch libels * | 

The declaration havirg been publiſhed and read in the 
caurcaes * by the king's order, addreties flowed from all 


parts, approving the diflolution of the parliament, and in 
general, the © $10! 2's whole conduct. Not content with thank- 
ng the king, theſe addretles were even filled with invectives 

againſt the late houtc of conurons. One of theſe addretlcs 
b. ing pre! ſented at the ri bench as a public libel, by the 

1 f Middle > Court k zotice of it. We 
gra! d Jury o 1dlefex, the court TOOK NO notice of it. C 
may caſily judge who preſented theſe addreties, by w 5 it has 


been faid. The y became io much in vogue, that the ſmalleſt 
corporations feared the reſentment of the court, f they 
neglected to addreis. Ihe king received them all very gra- 


ciovully, and diſtinguiſhes 9 that brought them with par- 
ticular marks of his favaur. But as ſome of the other party 
ventured to preſent addreitcs of a very different file, rhe king 
ee refuſed, or received them, with evident ſigns of his 
| ipicaſure. Some of the ald rmen at (> common 
f ondon prefenting an agrecable addreis, were received very 
Kindly, But the lord mayor, recorder, and fome others of 
ne common council, waiting on him at Windſor, with a 
very different petition, were denied admittance, and ordered 
trend the council at Haumpton-court, where they re— 
Lrepromand from the ford dr aye It was hows» 


ever pretended, that theſe loyal a dareſies, .as. they were 
i! * 5 4 1 , [ 5 — - 

Calleg, expreficd the ſentiments of the people in general, 

though they Canc but from one ot the Parte * But what 


may make it preſumed, that the king did not much depend 


5 This declaration, he wever ſmooth and fair, was by tio means popular. 
„me thought it nothing ut a torrent ot | Others had a worle opti- 
nion (1 i, 13-4 #tretch Be prerog: tive, and a proteilcd intült upon the late 


members ot both houtes. Kennet, p. 389. 

T nns "11 thc Kine 2 0 nid not commiiniic?te t declaration. to the coun- 
cl till Ap ral 8, yet Mr. Barrillon, the French einbaſtador, did not only read 
it to \ Ben 1 the 5th of April, ban adviſed With him about it, and de- 

anded his opinid n ot it. V ndicat.. C. by hir W. ſoncs, p. 394. 

be: umiwer. to the king” 9 declare ion: entitled. 6 KN juſt and modeſt 
india tion of the proce eedings ot the two laſt parhaments,” was writ with 
ent ſpirit and true judgment. It was at firit penned by Algernon. Sid— 

: but a new dr: in; hi Was m: ade by John Somers, Eig. and corrected by 
is 1 Willaan Jones. Burnet, p. 500. 
When this declaration paſſed in council, 
8 that an order ſhould be added to it, re: 
\ Wthe + 54. 


he archbiſhop of Canterbury 
nu ing the clergy to publiſh it 
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upon the people, notwithfland! ing theſe numerous adqteffes 
which weekly filled the gazettes, is, that he never after dared 
to call a partiame nt to the end of his reign, a lure fign, that 
he feared the elections would not be favour: ble to him. For 
if theſe addreffes had expretled the general ſenſe of the pco- 
ple, what could have hindered the King from calling a par- 
liament, which, to judge by theſe addr refſes; mull have been 
de voted fo him. 

The king was not ſatisfied with diſcouraging thoſe wh 
would have preſented cilagreeable ad: bee to him, En allo 
ſilenced and impriſoned the news-writers which were* not of 
his party *, while others had liberty to publith da ity invee— 
tives againſt the whigs, and the late parliaments. 

Shortly after the diflolution of the parliament, the king 
made Charles Lenox duke of Richmond, his fon by the 
ducheſs of Portſmouth, knight of the garter at nine years of 


1 
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age. Laurence Hyde, etq. was created viſcount Hyde 
Kennelworth: and lord chancellor Finch carl of Notting- 
ham. ; 


Notwithſtanding the vote of the commons on the accoun 
of Fitz Harris, he was indicted of high treaſon at the king's 
bench bar, ried, condemned, and executed. It is pretend cd, 
that he confeſſed to the chaplain of the Tower, that there 
was a defign laid by the proteſtant party to (cize the perſon 
of the king, and impriſon him, till he had conſented to what 
ſhould be defired of him, and that he mentioned many par- 
ticulars. Others pretend, this confeſſion was forged *, or 
only made to fave his life. Indeed it is not eaſy to imagine, 


that ſo many proteltants, engaged, as was pretended, in this 
plot, would communicate their deſigns to an Iriſh papiſt. 
Nor is it leſs diſficult to conceive, why his execution was 


might have erved for cvid 
plot, about which, however, there was no farther inquüir: 

The ſame day that Fits Elarris was (executed, O 
Plunket, the popiſh titular primate of - Ir 1nd, ſuffered: the 
lame puniſhment for contriving, with thc court 
to raiſe an inſurrection Ireland. 
condemned unjuſtly, and upon fall: 


haſtened, ſince he 
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what there is in it, but from this time forward no ag 8 
is to be expected amongſt the hiſtorians, in the relation of 
the fame facts. It is alwans with 1 adduion, which 


plainly ditcovers the party they e{pou 
Thus much is certain, that ho king delaved 

revenged of ſome of thoſe who had been againſt him. The 

earl of Shaftfbury was ſent to the Tower the begit 

July. He was now called the proteſtant carl, in der: 

his having appeared morc zealous than any lord in ſup— 

port of th: » proteſtant p. and from hence it may be eatily 

judged, who gave him that name. The tame day, the king 

alſo ſent to the Tower ſome perſons of a much in rank, 

as Rouſe, Havns, White, and one Col! Joyner of 
Whigs, while 


10 Age 4 
London, who had bcen very ſtrenuous for 
tic. was alſo 
name of protcitant was 


that party was ſupported by the parliament. 
called the proteftant jovner, for the 
become the nickname of thoſe who had moſt oppoſed the 
king and the. papiſts. The adherents of the cou: t, on the 
other hand, pretend, that the whig party in London, per— 
caving the court began to be revenged vpon their enemies, 
had found means, wth the aſſiſtance of Corniſh and Bethel, 
ſheriffs of London, and zcalous whigs, to fecure grand ju 
ries entirely at their devotion, ſo that, to defeat the efforrs of 
the court, theſe juries were to return ignoramus upon al bills 
brought againſt any of the party, and therefore obtained the 
name of ignoramus. But we are not to require any provis 
of this ſuppoſition. The hiſtorians of the comt party con- 
tent themſelves with affirming, as a thing beyond doubt, 
that the grand jury of London was rcivlved to return _ 
ramus upon all bills againſt their fricnds, and we mult ta 
their word for it, though it ſeems to be ſupported only by tt. 
rumours of their own party. 

However, the court began their revenge with Colledge the 
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joyner, and for that purpoſe a bill of indictment of big 
in all the churches of England. Accordingly, ſuch an order come; ot 
dated April &, This was lo ok ed upon as a mop petnicious piceedealt, 
which the clergy were made the heralds to publiſh che king's: Ceriaratior 
which in ſome mitanccs might come to be Lot nl indecent but u. FT 


Burner, p. 300. 

Y That from Norwich, which ran the higheſt for the pretogattve« 

2 Particularly the pub Jiſhers of the paper called donivitic intelligence, & 
The other pn pers here mentioned, containing NYecllyes aganmtt tie ! 
were, L'Eitrange's obſcrvators, and Heraclitus Ridens. 

i Fitz Harris was pre evailed upon, through the tnanagem 
Hawkins miniſter of the Tower, to mike this contehon. Hawkins wit, nur 
led with the deanery: Gf 


TE id {if f f 10 


this good piece of ſervice done the coutt, Fewer 
Chicheſter. Burnet, p. 504. 8 3 
»The witneſſes againſt him were brutal and prothgate wen, who had 


been cenſured by him for their lde. Burner, b. 592, 
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treaſon againſt him was delivered to the grand jury of Lon- 
don, who, not finding it well grounded, threw it out with 
an ignoramus®©, This cauſed an univerſal joy in London, 
and was looked upon as a ſort of triumph. But the court 
was reſolved to proceed againſt Colledge with the utmoſt ſe- 
verity. For this purpoſe, on pretence of gertain words ſaid 
to be ſpoken by Colledge at Oxford, he was ordered to be 
removed to that city, and there tried and condemned. But 
not to be diſappointed, as they had been at London, the 
king's council came to Oxford, and were ſhut up with the 
grand jury, till they had perſuaded them to find the bill. 
This is at leaſt a fact which has been often objected, and 
publicly and openly maintained, without having been de- 
nied. Be this as it will, Colledge was carried to Oxford, 
and tried at the aſſizes, upon the evidence of Dugdale and 
Turbeville, who had been the witnefles in the trial of the 
lord Stafford. It is not poſſible to read the particulars of 
this trial, the partiality of the judges “, and the depoſitions 
of the witnefles, without diſcovering a ſettled deſign for the 
deſtruction ot this man, who was condemned and executed 
as a traitor © He died, proteſting his innocence and 1gno- 
rance of any plot but the popiſh. The court's reſentment 
againſt this man ſhewed itſelf ſo manifeſtly, that he was con- 
fidered as the firſt martyr for the proteſtant cauſe. The 
writers, even the molt devoted to the court, dare not poſt- 
tively affirm, he was guilty. They content themſelves with 
leaving the thing doubtful, after endeavouring however, by 
the turn they give to their account, to inſinuate a belief that 
he was not innocent. | 

The ſame day that Colledge was executed, Dr. Oates was 
by order of council turned out of Whitehall, with a com- 
mand not to come within the verge of the council chamber. 
Indeed, he was no longer wanted, at a time when not only 
the popiſh plot was ridiculed, but a defign formed of being 
revenged on thoſe who had been moſt zealous to ſupport the 
belief of it, and of improving a new proteſtant plot. 

The time for electing the ſheriffs of London being come, 
Thomas Pilkington and Samuel Shute, both whigs, were 
choſen in the room of Bethel and Corniſh, which was very 
diſagreeable to the court. But on Michaclmas day they had 
the ſatisfaction to ice fir John Moor an addrefler, choſen 
lord mayor. 

At the ſeſſions for London, Rouſe, one of thoſe ſent to the 
Tower by the king, was indicted of high treaſon, and the 
grand jury found the bill ignoramus. 

It was the ſame with the carl of Shaftſbury. The king 
pathonately withed to be revenged of th's lord, who, for ſome 
time, had ſhewn him little regard. Jo this end, he granted 
a ſpecial commiſſion of oyer and terminer to all the judges of 
the kingdom to fit, the 24th of November, with the lord 
mayor and aldermen, at the Old Bailey, on the carl's trial. 
Eight witneſſes were heard againſt him, who depoled upon 
oath. many things from his own mouth, which diſcovered 
pernicious deligns againſt the King's perſon. But the greateſt 
crime objected againſt him was, the copy of an aflociation 
(found in his ſtudy) againſt the enemies of the king, of the 
proteſtant religion, and of their country f. But notwithſtand- 
ing the hopes conceived by the court, of being freed from 
this enemy, the grand jury, conſiſting of one and twenty of 


the principal citizens of London, conſidering that the paper, 


containing the aflociation was only a copy, and not writ 1n 
the carl of Shaftſbury's hand, and obſerving very great im- 
probabilities in the depoſitions of the witnefles, found no ſuf— 
ficient ground tor the bill, and returned it 1gnoramus. Imme- 
diately the whole city teſtified their joy for the earl's delive- 
rance, by bonfires in all the ſtreets, and other marks of ſa— 
tistaction, and the witneſſes againſt him were in great danger 
of being torn in pieces by the mob s. | 


© Mr, Wilmore, the foreman, was, April 16, examined before the coun- 
cil, ſent to the Lower, and atterwards forced to fly beyond ſea. Kenner, p. 
389. Hawͤlee, p. 20. 
he judges were chief juſtice North, juſtice Jones, juſtice Raymond, 
and juitice Levinz, Rapin ſays by miltake, that Jefferies was one of the 
judges, but he was only one ot the king's counſel, 

* The greateit hardſhip put upon him, was the taking away from him 
his memorandums, and mitructions for his defence, juſt as he was coming 
to his trial, Sec his trial. 

t This affociation was neither vv7it, nor marked in any place with the earl's 
hand. Burnet, p. 500. 

£ A medal was alto ſtruck upon this occaſion, having on one fide the eatl's 
eftigies ; and on the reveric, the tun behind a cloud, darting his beams on 
the city of London. See Evelyn's numiſm. It was upon this occaſion 
that Dryden wrote his poem called, The Medal, 

„ And by all that ſhould be capable of electing, or being elected members 
of parliament, Burnet, p. 515. See this teſt in the life of king James II. 
gvo. p. 53, and R. Coke, p. 276, 

i See the caſe of the carl of Argyle in relation to the teſt or oath impoſed 

by the Scotch parlament, Pp. 151, &c. of ſtate tracts, vol. IT, R. Coke, 


Before we finiſh this year, it will be neceſſary to mentio— 
the tranſactions in Scotland, where the duke of York, as 1 
king's high commiſſioner, had opened the parliament the 280, 
of July. This parliament, very different from the two lat 
held in England, took a quite contrary courſe; and patled 
ſeveral acts ſuch as the king deſired. 

By the firſt, they acknowledged, that the crown ot 
Scotland is by inherent right, by the nature of monarch, 
by the fundamental and unalterable laws of the kingdon. 
tranſmitted and devolved by lineal ſucceſſion, accordins 1. 
proximity of blood, and that no difference in religion“ no 
law, no act of parliament, can alter or divert the right ot 
ſucceſſion, and lineal deſcent of the crown to the nearc!! and 
lawful heirs. This act made it high treaſon, either by word 
or writing, to endeavour to ſulpend, or alter, the right of 
luccelhion, l 

By the ſecond act, “ all former laws for the ſecurity »f 
the proteſtant religion preſently profeſſed in that ren 
were ratified ;” by which all the laws made by [ .mes s 
Charles I. and Charles II. againſt popery, were confiriuec 
To this act was annexed a teſt and oath to be taken by a 
officers in church and ſtate b. This cath was Graun in 
ſuch a manner, that it impoſed a neceſſity of [wearing d. 


* 
. 
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rectly againſt conſcience, or of being, as I may ſay, de- 
barred the ſociety of men. Accordingly, it was refuled by 
moſt of the miniſters, and a great number of the laity. Bet 
this was what the contrivers of the act wanted, in order 
to have opportunity to perſecute and deſtroy thoſe, who 
it was foreleen, would obſtruct the defigns of the court. 
Scotland was almoſt reduced to flavery, with regard to the 
government. Nothing was wanting, but the introduction 
of the popith religion, and for this the oath was intended, 
becaule it was thereby hoped to have opportunity of diſabling 
the greateſt enemies of popery from oppoſing this defi». 
Archibald Campbel carl of Argyle, fon of him bcheaded ar 
Edinburgh, was one of the refuſers of this oath, unleſs he 
might take it with a reſerve of his own explanation. Bur 
this the duke of York would never allow him. Indeed theſe 
ambiguities had been purpoſely inſerted to keep the rigid 
preſbyterians from taking it. At laſt, he was arreſted, im- 
priſoned, and brought to a ſolemn trial, not only for reſuling 
the oath, but for having diſſaa:ied others from takin it 
and tor this new kind of treaſon, was condemed to loſe h. 


e his 
head. It is pretended, the king would have pardoned him; 
but this can only be ſaid by conjeEture. However, he found 
means to eſcape out of the caſtle of Edinburgh, and with- 
drew into Holland E. 

[1681-2 It appears from what has been ſaid, that the 
whig party moſtly conſiſted of profeſſed preſbyterians, or of 
men inclined to prefbytery, though they profeſſe d the eſtab— 
liſned religion. That is to jay, the times of James I. and 
Charles I. were return-d, when every man who was not of 
the court party and a furious tory, was a preſbyterian. The 
king ſindipg his authority ſutliciently eſtabliſhed fince the dil— 
ſolution of the Oxford parliament, refolved entirely to ruin 
his enemies the whigs, and confequently the pre{bycerians. 
To this end, he ordered, that the non-conformiſts ſhould be 
rigorouſly proſecuted, which diſcovered his motive for con- 
veying away in the houſe of lords the bill to repeal the act 
of the 35th of Elizabeth, at the very time it was going to 
paſs into a law, For if this bill had not vaniſhed, no #+- 
vantage could have been taken againſt the pretbyterians, 'I b 
order of the King occaſioned a violent periecution againſt the 
diſſenters. Since the diflolution of the laſt parliament, all 
the magiſtrates, judges, juſtices of the peace, governors, 
and lord lieutenants, had been changed, and the moſt vio- 
lent tories put in their places. It may catily be imagincc, 
with what joy and Zeal thele men executed the laws again! 


p. 276, and life of James II. p. 55. 

* When the teit was in debate, Argyle ſpoke zealouſly againſt the clauſe, 
whereby all the royal family were excepted out of it, He ſaid, che ou 
danger we could apprehend as to popery was, if the royal family ſhould 
happen to be perverted ; therefore he thought it was better to have no at at 
all than ſuch a clauſe in it. For this reaſon, when he came to explain Witt 
ſelf concerning the taking the teſt in his own ſenſe, his words were contirucd 
as a defaming and a ſpreading of lies of the proccedings of parliament, whic!! 
was capital. Accordingly he was tried and condemned. No tentence, 1ays 
Burnet, in our age, was more univerſally cried out upon than this. All 
ſpoke of it, and the duke who drove it on, with horror, All that was {aid to 
leſſen the horror was, that duke Lauderdale had reſtored the family with ſuch 
an extended juriſdiction, that he was really the matter of all the bighlands, 
This, as the duke wrote to the king, was all he intended by it, as lord Hallit x 
aſſured Burnet, Though a perſon of quality, whom lord Argyle never namec, 
affirmed to him, on his honour, that he heard one IBngreat favour fay to the 
duke, the thing muſt be done, and that it would-be eaſier to fati>fy the 
king about it after it was dore, than obtain his leave for doing it. I 
which reaſon lord Argyle made his eſcape out of the caitle in a diſguite. 
Burnet, p. 516. 520, $21, | 

Burnet 
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the preſbyterians, which had been ſuſpended for ſome years. 
The clergy particularly diſtinguiſhed themſelves by ſhewing 
their attachment te the principles and maxims of the court. 
The pulpits retounded with the doctrine of paſſive obedience 
and non- reſiſtance, which had been eſpouſed by a few in the 
reign of Charles I. but was now univerſally preached. The 
clergy ſeemed to make it their buſineſs to ſurrender to the 
king «ll the liberties and privileges of the ſubjects, and to 
leave them only an unlimited obedience. According to the 
rrinciples publicly preached, no eaſtern monarch was more 
+bſolate than the King of England. This doctrine was ſup- 
orted in the courts of jultice, by all the judges and law: 
yers, to the utmolt of their power.. 
with numberleſs petitions and addrefles, wherein the aflocia- 
tion, and the principles from which it flowed, were utterly 
abhorred. This allociation which had occafioned the perſe— 
cut ion againſt the diflenters, was but a chimera, and entirely 
founded on the paper found in the earl of Shaftſbury's cloſer, 
without even a poſſibility of knowing whether it was an ori— 
mal or a copy. But any man's thinking of affociating the 
ſubjects againſt the King, was ſuthcient, according to the 
current principles, to charge the whole whig party, as guilty 
of the greateſt crime imaginable, I ſhall not tranſcribe 
theſe addteſſes. It ſuffices to ſay in a word, that they ſup- 
poſed the king of England as ablolute as it is poſhble to 
deviſe, Thus the violent tories who then prevailed in the 
corporations, were not ſatisfied with perſecuting the pret- 
byterians, but alſo made the King. an arbitrary and abſo— 
jute monarch, as if there had been no other expedient to 
ſave the church of England from the attempts of the prel- 
byterians. 

The duke of Vork returned from Scotland, the beginning 
of March, and was received by the king with all pothible 
eas of affection. At the ſame time came a letter to the 
bing from Scotland, ſubſcribed by ſeven biſhops, full of 
ti: duke of York's praiſes, and of the happineſs enjoy— 
ebe the church of Scotland, under his adminiſtration, 
Lo that it was not the fault of theſe prelates, that the duke, 
thouwnh moſt zealous for the popith religion, was not re- 
ſpecked as the principal ſupport and protector of the protel- 
tant church. 

[1682] After two months ſtay in England, the duke re- 
turned to Scotland to bring his family from thence. He went 
by ſca, but by an unexpected accident, the ſhip, though the 
weather was fair, ſtruck upon the ſand called the Lemon and 
Oar, and in a little time had above ſeven feet water in the 
hold. This obliged him to put off in his pinnace, with as 
many perſons as it would hold, and to fave ! imſelt on board 
the Mary yatcht. It is pretended, he himſelf named the 
perſons whom be would have in the boat wich him, and that 
ſome pricſts and jeſuits were preferred to {everal perſons of 
quality, who were unfortunately drowned, with a hundred 
ind thirty ſeamen, the ſhip ſinking ſoon after the duke put off. 
But 1 will not warrant this circumſtance, which perhaps is 
only a report ſpread by his enemics l. The duke made but 
a ort ſtay in Scotland. He departed within a few days for 
Ungland, where he continued the reſt of this reign, with 
grcat influence over the actions and counſels of the king his 
brother. To him is generally aſcribed the rigour with 
which the king treated his enemies the remaining part of 
his reign, It is ſaid, the king being one day importuned by 
the duke to undertake things which he thought very danger- 
ous, told him, Brother, I am 1elolved never to travel again, 
vou may do ſo, if you pleaſe.” f 

Though, ſupported by the court and the magiſtrates, the 
tory party had the advantage, the whigs however were not 
lc guraged, in the expectation of cauting ſome turn by in- 
tornung the people in pamphlets of their danger from the 
court, Theſe pamphlets were numberleſs, and new ones 
Willy appeared, to attack or defend. That which made the 
greateſt noiſe was, the life of Julian the apoſtate, in which 
a parallel was drawn between that prince and the duke of 
York. The neceſſity of the excluſion was ſhewn, and paſ- 
five obedience exploded as a mahometan doctrine. This 
book did but exalperate the patrons of paſſive obedience. 
They took occasion from thence to carry the doctrine ſo 
high, that when, in the reign of James II. reſtrictions be- 
came neceſſary, they Knew not how to make them, and many 


' Burnet ſays, the duke got into a boat, and took care of his dogs, and 
lome unknown perſous, who were taken, trom that earneſt care of his, to 
e his prieſts, The long boat went off with very feu in her, though ſhe 
tight have carried off above cighty more than ſhe did, p. 523. What makes 
"113 account probable in the main, is, that the following perſons periſhed 
unh the reſt, the earl of Roxborough, the lord Obryan, the laird of as 5 
ton, fir Joſeph Douglaſs, lieutenant Hyde the duke's brother-in-law. E 
Card, tom, III. p. 6537. The duke, lays Burnet, took no notice of this 
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even perſiſted in ſupporting this doctrine, rather than own they 
had been in the wrong to carry it to ſuch a height. 

To demonſtrate, that to this time muſt be fixed the date 
of the birth, or ar leaſt of the great progreſs, of the doctrine 
ot paſſive obedience, it needs only to be conſidered, that 
the ſecond parliament of this reign, though chiefly compo- 
ſed of rigid church of England men, devoted cntircly to 
the king, after having by acts eſtabliſhed ſuch principles 
as led to paſſive obedience, readily departed from it, when 
the court, as they believed, intended thereby to introduce 
an arbitrary government. This ſhews their defipgn was not 
to eſtabliſh ſuch a government. But in 1682, the time 
I am ſpeaking of, theſe principles were not only preached 
but practiſed, and the King was thanked in public and ſo— 
lemn addreſſes, for having eſtabliſhed an abſolute govern— 
ment. The pulpits rung with paſſive obedience, which 
was enforced from the poſitive declaration of God; and all 
the magiſtrates emuloutly ſtrove to reduce this doctrine to 
practice. The whigs on thcir part in their attacks of theſe 
ſtrange opinions, threw themſelves into the other extreme, 
and thereby gave their enemies room to accuſe them as 
ſubverters of monarchy. In ſhort, a kind of infatuation 
ſeized the kingdom, and one party, inftead of coming to a 
temper, violently embraced whatever was moſt contrary to 
the other. 

The animoſity againſt the whigs was then ſo exceflive 
that even in the adminiſtration of juſtice, the Judges forgot 
common decency, The carl of Shaftſbury having brought 
his action of ſcandalum magnatum, againſt one Mr. Cradock, 
the defendant's counſel alledged, “ That there was no pro- 
bability of a fair trial by a London jury, by reaſon that the 
carl was of the ſkinners company, of which therift Pilkington 
was maſter, and that therefore the jury oupht to be taken 
from ſome other placc.” The court of King's Bench found 
this exception ſo juſt, that it was ordered, „ That unleſs the 
earl would conſent to try his cauſe by a country jury, it ſhould 
pot be tried in London.” I know not whether ſuch an excep- 
tion had ever been known or admitted before: Party rage ap- 
peared in all private affairs, ſo that judements were formed not 
according to the right, but the principles of the parties. 

Though the whigs had a great diladvantage in the king— 
dom, they ſtill preſerved their ſuperiority in Londoo, here 
almoſt all the magiſtrates were of their party ; but they 
were not ſuffered long to enjoy them. Moor, the lord 
mayor, who had been an abhorrer, and was in the inte- 
reſts of the court, objected againſt the election of the the. 
riffs, and afterwards of the lord mayor, who was to ſuc. 
ceed him ; and being ſupported by the privy council, pre— 
vailed, partly by force, and partly by conſent, to have new 
ſherifts , and a neu mayor elected of the king's party. 
This was a triumph for the court, and the carl of Shaft(- 
bury was fo ſenſible of it, that ſeeing himſelf like to be de- 
prived of the protection of the city of London, he avoided 
the impending ſtorm, by a retreat into Holland. It was re- 
marked, that he was forced to thelter himſelf under the pro- 
tection of a republic, to which, when he was chancellor, 
and one of the cabal, he bad applied that ſaying of Cato, 
delenda eſt Carthago.— — He died fix weeks after his 
arrival in Holland, 

The court having got a lord mayor and ſheriffs at their 
devotion, improved the advantage, and relying on the com- 
pliance of the magiſtrates, reſolved to annul the charter of 
London, and afterwards thoſe of all the other corporations 
in the kingdom. But this deſign was not executed till the 
nent year. 

In the mean time, the lord mayor and the ſheriffs of 
London, were very active againſt the preſbyterians, and ex- 
ecuted the laws with great ſeverity. Moreover, to recom- 
mend themſelves the more to the court, they prevented the 
burning of the pope, as had been cultomary on the 17th of 
November u. 

The duke of York embracing ſo favourable a juncture, 
brought his action againſt the late ſheriff Pilkington, for 
theſe words, ſpoken by the defendant, “ The duke of Vork 
has fired the city, and is now come to cut our throats.” 
The jury found for the duke, and gave him one hundred 
thouſand pounds damages. To ſuch height was party rage 
carried. 


cruel neglect, which was laid chiefly to Legg's charge, p. 523. 

» The two ſheriffs the court was for, were Mr. North, and Mr, Box, 
And thoſe ſet up by the majority of the city, were Mr. Papillon, and Mr, 
Dubois. Some conteſts aroſe upon this occaſion, for which the late fhe- 
riffs and others were afterwards tried, as guilty of a riot. Sce ſtate trials, 
t. III. p. 541, &c. 

a Queen Elizabeth's day, 


Henry 
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Beſore we finiſh the events of this year 1682, which was 
memorable only for the progreſs of the court and the tories, 
the downfall of the whigs, and the perſecution of the preſby- 
terians ; I ſhall relate ſome other things which happened this 
year. 

Firſt, the murder of Mr. 'Thynne, almoſt in the heart 
of the city, by count Coningſmark, for which his footman 
was hanged. As this is a private affair, I ſhall ſay no more 
of it. 

This year the king received two extraordinary embaſhes, 
one from the king of Fez and Morocco, the other from the 
king of Bantam in the iſle of Java. 

This year died, prince Rupert, count palatine of the 
Rhine, ſo often mentioned in the foregoing reign, ſixty-three 
years of age; John Maitland duke of Lauderdale; Heneage 
Finch earl of Nottingham and lord high chancellor ; and 
Anthony Aſhley Cooper earl of Shaftſbury. 

On the other hand, the king created ſeveral peers ®, a- 
mongſt the reſt, the duke of Ormond, an Iriſh duke, was 
promoted to the ſame dignity in England. 

Laſtly, the earl of Sunderland was reſtored to the office 
of ſecretary, upon the reſignation of earl Conway. 

{ 1682-3. The king baving had no extraordinary ſupplies 
from the parliament for ſome years, it would be aſtoniſhing 
that he ſhould at once become ſo good an eeconomilt, as to 
live upon his revenues, if it had not afterwards appeared, 
that he had contracted many debts, and thereby ſupplied in 
ſome meaſure the aids of money, which, on one pretence or 
other, he had uſed to receive from the parhament. The 
court purſued the ſame courſe, without any appearance of 
intending to uſe their new power for raifing money upon 
the ſubject, It might ſeem ſtrange, that the King, in his 
preſent ſituation, did not ſummon a parhament, as well to 
repeal what bad been enacted againſt him, as to get a ſup— 
ply of monev. Pretences would not have been wanting. 
That was not the thing. Burt it ſeemed, that notwith- 
ſtanding the multitude of addreſſes, which were ſtill daily 
preſented, he did not confide in the affe ion of his people, 
and feared, that the clections would not be tavourable to 
him. Indeed theſe addrcfles came but from one party, and 
the king knew, it was very poſſible to receive addretles 
from all the corporations in England, without being aſ— 
ſured that the people in general were well affected. But 
as forcigners may not underſtand this, I ſhall briefly ex- 
plain it, | x 
: England 1s almoſt all divided mto communities, called 
corporations, which have each their privileges, obtained 
trom the ſovercigns on certain conditions. There is ſcarce 
a town, which has not its mapiltrates and laws as a cor- 
poration, The mayor, or head of the corporation, the 
aldermen, the recorder, and other principal officers, - are 
elected either by the whole community, or by a certain 
number ot townſmen. It is eaſy therefore to apprehend, 
that the prevailing party may, without great difficulty, 
form a common council of their own principles, and it is 
this common council which manages the addrefles pre- 
ſented to the king, in the name of the. whole corporation. 
Provided the fuperiority of voices in the common council 
be for one of the parties, that ſuffices, if an addrels be or. 
tered, to lay, it is in the name of the town or commu— 
nity, though all the other members ſhould be. of a contrary 
opinion. But in chuſing repreſentatives, another method 
is taken, For then every burgels, every freeholder, has 
Wright to give his vote, and conſequently repreſentatives 


7 
t y party to the magiltrates and common coun— 


Ota contra 
may very poſſibly be elected. This, probably, hin- 
dered the king trom venturing to call a new parliament, 
ior ſear he ſhould not find his account in it. For the fame 
voters who had choten. the members of the two laſt par- 
lainents, would have had a right to vote for the members 
Of a rey one; which could not be advantageous to the 
court. The court therefore came to a reſolution of re- 
fuming the charters of the corporations, and to grant 
others drawn in ſuch manner, that the king ſhould be al- 
moſt enablcd to caufe ſuch . repreſentatives to be choſen, as 
he pleaſed. It may be affirmed, there was no readier or 
more ettectual way to invade at once the liberties of the 
nation, and cauſe the parliament itſelf to approve of the 
lame. N 


* Henry Somerſet marquis of Worceſter was created duke of Beaufort.; 
Conyers lord Darcy carl of Holderneſs ; Thomas lord Windtor earl of Ply- 
mouth; Horatio lord Townſhend viſcount "Townſhend ; fir Thomas Thynne 
viſcount Weymouth ; George Legg earl of Dartmouth; John Churchill ; 
(late duke of Marlborough) lord Churchill ; and James Bertie earl of 
Abington, &c. Kennet, p. 369. 


„Pilkington 5001. Shute 100 Marks, Corniſh the ſame, Lord Grey of 
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Till things ſhould be ripe for the exccvtion of 11;;; 
ſign, or ſome favourable occaſion offer itſelf, the Ke, 
ſolved to take the diverſions of Newmarket. He had jc... 
been there fix days, when a fire broke out in the town 4 
ſuch violence, that he was obliged to return to Lond: 
ſome days ſooner than he deſigned. It was pretended ates. 
wards, that there was, at this time, a plot againſt his 1;; 
to be executed at Newmarket, and which was prevente, x 


1 
; * 
EY 
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the king's ſudden return, occaſioned by the fire. This 4c. 
cident was aſcribed to a particular providence preferving th, 
king, when he was in ſuch danger. l 

[1683] The king intending to be revenged on the old meg 
ſtracy of London, which had oppoſed him for ſome yeurs, .. 
ſued out a commiſſion for trial of the authors of the diſy:4.. 
at the election of ſheriffs the laſt year. This diſorder, in:! 
commaiſhon, was called a riotous and unlawful aten 
and aggravated as much as a thing of ſuch little meme 
could admit of. Fourteen aldermen and ſubſtantial cit: + a 
the leaders of the whigs, were all tried and condemn: 
great fines . | 

But the king ſtopped not here, though the new mas... 
ſtrates and common council took care to give him ans 
of their reſpe& and zeal, by repealing ſeveral acts of: 
court of common council, made during the late troub!, 
They likewiſe replaced, in its nich in the Royal Exchar 
the ſtatue of Charles I. which had been taken down 
his death. Nevertheleſs, this did not prevent a Qu \ 
ranto from being brought by the king 2gainſt the city, 1 


is, an order to ſhew by what warrant they preten&ed to 
corporation, and enjoy the privileges mentioned in 

On ſuch occaſions, the corporation, againſt whon 
Quo Warranto is ſent, produces the charter of t 
vileges, and the queſtion is to know, whether th 
exactly obeyed the conditions and articles of their ch 
If they have been faulty in any cflential article, the « 
before whom the affair is brought, may declare their 
vileges and charter forfeited. This rarcly happens, b-caull 
a corporation is not wont to break their charter in eflential 
articles, for fear of loſing it, and if it is in a point of litt! 
importance, the court is ſatisfied with a fine to the Eng. 
This is the practice where juſtice, and a maintenance et 
the laws and cuſtoms of the kingdom, are only intended. 
But, in the preſent caſe, the king's intention was not 
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maintain juſtice and the laws, but to take occaſion from 
the breach of ſome article of the charter, to ſeize the h. 
berties of London into his hands, and render himſc!t ab- 
ſolute maſter of the government of that city. 'The pre- 
ſent juncture was very favourable to his deſign, been: 
ſince the diflolution of the Oxford parliament, he ha 
taken care to fill the courts of juſtice with judges devot 
to him, and to thele judges was committed the deciſion « 
the affair. 

The-king alledged two violations of the charter by ti. 
col poration of London. The firſt was the illegal exaction 
of tolls in the market, and particularly the raifing | 
to rebuild Cheapfide conduit. The ſecond was fre 
ing and printing a ſcandalous perition, wherein they charg 
the king with obſtructing the juſtice of the vation by n. 
roguing the laſt Weſtminſter parliament. This atta 
argued ſolemnly on both fides, and at Jaſt the judeocs of t 
king's. bench declared, that the liberties and privileges « 
the city of London were forfeited, and might be ſcized 
the king's hands. Nevertheleſs it was declared by the expret: 
command of the king, © That judgment ſhovid not bee 
tered until his mazeſty's pleaſure ſhould be further known. 

Several reflections on this judgment were then, ah. 
are made, which are not to the honour either of the 
the court. However, the inhabitants of London we: 
tremely ſurpriſed with the thing, and the comin on ©: 
allembled to conſult how to proceed in this exigency. 
were for having the judgment entered till an oppor! 
offered to procure a reverial. But the court party! 
upon an abſolute ſnbmiſkon to the king before judge 
entered, which was in effect a voluntary ſurrender Of 
privileges of the city into the king's hands, and a debt, 
it of the means to cauſe the ſentence one day to be 11% 
This opinion was carried by a majority, aud the king! 
waited on with a petition agreeable to this reſolutton. 1“ 
king anſwered by the lord keeper North, that he wouls 


Werk the ſame, Player 500 marks. Bethel 1900, Fenks 300, ng, 5 I 
Freeman 300, Goodenough 500. Keys 100, Wickham 100, Swings 557 'R 
And Jekyl 200, Kennet, p. 398. vas th 

4 Particularly, the lord mayor and court of aldermen's negative ve BY." 


reſtored, and the lord mayor had power of chuling one hett, “ 
done at the Biidge feaſt, by the ceremony. of drinking to the pet 
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fore the charter, if the city would ſubmit to the following 
regulations 2 

1. That no lord mayor, nor any officer of the corpo- 
tation, or ſteward of the borough of Southwark, ſhould 
be capable of, or admitted to the exerciſe of their reſpective 
offices, before his majeſty ſhould have approved them under 
his ſign manual. ; N 

2. That if his majeſty ſhould diſapprove the choice of 
any perſon to be lord mayor, &c. the Citizens ſhould, within 
one week, procced to a new choice : and if his majeſty 
ſhould in like manner diſapprove the ſecond choice, his 
majeſty might, if he pleaſed, nominate a perſon to be lord 
mayor for the enſuing year, 

2. The ſame with regard to the ſheriffs. N ; 

4. The lord mayor and court of aldermen might alſo; 
with the leave of his majeſty, diſplace any alderman, re- 
corder, &C. | 

:, Upon the election of any alderman, if the court of 
dermen ſhould judge and declare the perſon preſented to 
to be unfir, the ward ſhould chuſe again; and upon a difap- 
proval of a ſecond choice, the court might appoint another 
in his room. | 

6. The juſtices of the peace were to be by the king's 
commiſſion 3; and the ſettling of theſe matters to be left to 
his majeſty's attorney and tollicitor general, and council 
learned in the law. 

By theſe articles, it is evident, the king was abſolute maſter 
of the government of the city, and by reſtoring their charter, 
iff-ctually deprived them of their principal privileges. 

Two davs after, the common council met, and reſolved to 
ſobmit to the king, by a majority of eighteen voices. The 
kiltorians of the king's party ſpeak of this affair very ſlightly, 
pretending the city was juſtly puniſhed for their great pro- 
vocations to the king of late years. But as to the conduct of 
the king and court, which occafioned theſe provocations, 
they do not think proper to mention it, and fo the whole 
blame lies upon the city. 

Ve are at laſt come to the pretended proteſlant plot, that 
is to ſay, formed by the proteſtants againſt the king and the 
duke, But as it is hard to conceive the agreement of this 
term, in a proteſtant country, with defigns framed by pro- 
teſtants againſt papiſts, and as ſome gladly remove the idea 
of the king and duke of York's being papiſts, they rather 
chule to give it the name of the Rye-houſe plot, from a houſe 
ſo called, in the road to Newmarket *, where, it is pretended, 
| the conſpirators had projected to kill the King and duke. I 
| muſt not conceal, that as the former conſpiracy, called the 
| popiſh plot, did then, and ſtill does, paſs for an invention, 
with the adherents of the court, ſo this had the ſame fate 
zmong thoſe who were, or ſtill are, of the contrary party. 
| The hiſtory of this conſpitacy mult therefore be read with 
great caution, ſince the hiſtorians are entirely divided, the 
one repreſenting as falſe, what the others aflert as true, Were 
they both contented with relating the bare facts, giving tor 
true thoſe that may be proved, as for falſe thoſe whoſe con- 
trary cannot be proved, and for doubtful ſuch as are doubtful, 
the reader might be able to form ſome judgment. But their 

accounts are artfully laboured to prepoſſeſs the reader. A 
E inouſand things are infinuated which have no foundation but 

in their ſyſtem. The witneſſes arc either knaves or honeſt 
men, as is moſt for their advantage, The conſpiracy in their 

recitals is ſuppoſed true or falſe at pleaſure, Nevertheleſs 

cucumſtances are inſerted to ſerve their purpoſe, without the 
caſt proof or authority. So the reader, who is in ſearch of 

ruth, finds himſelf at a loſs, it being impoſſible to enter into 
particular examination of ſo many oppoſite things. Impar- 
tl readers content themſelves with leaving the matter un- 
wcided, becauſe they ſee no proofs ſtrong enough to de- 

termine their aſſent either way. Others, through prejudice 
in favour of one of the parties, or through lazineſs or indif- 
ence, implicitly follow the ſentiments of the hiſtorian, or 
| abſolutely reject them. 
| To avoid therefore as much as poſſible the faults which I 
condemn, I ſhall ſuppreſs all inſinuations of the hiſtorians 
[ both parties, and confine myſelf to the depoſitions and 
etences of the accuſed, without adding any circumſtance 
"ich is not owned by both ſides. 

This year, on the 12th of June, Joſiah Keeling diſcovered 
Ide conſpiracy, real or pretended, to the lord Dartmouth 
ad ſecretary Jenkins, before whom he had made open con- 


Leas 104 Noes 86. Echard, tom. III. p. 674. 

I Je-houle lies within two miles of Hoddeſdon in Hertfordſbire, and 
then inhabited by Richard Rumbold. 

nd to maſſacre the magiſtrates of London, and the officers of ſtate, 
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feſſion of the whole matter, and ſubſcribed his depoſitions. 
But afterwards, conſidering that his ſingle intelligence was not 
luthcient, he prevailed upon Goodenough, that his brother 
John Keeling might be admitted into the next meeting of 
the conſpirators. This was done, and thereupon both the 
brothers gave in their joint teſtimony upon oath on the 14th 
of June, 

It muſt be obſerved, that this circumſlance of the admiſ— 
ſion of John Keeling into the ſecrets of the plot, manifeſtly 
ſuppoſes a conſpiracy. Accordingly it is only produced 
by thoſe hiſtorians who believe the reality of the plot. 

In the ſecond place, the diſcovery of the plot being 
made by Joſiah Keeling, the 12th of June, and the depo- 
ſition of the two brothers being given in the 14th, it fol— 
lows that, according to the firſt ſuppoſition, John Kee- 
50S had but one day to be informed of the ſecrets of this 
pior, 

According to the two Keelings depoſitions, the plot con- 
ſiſted of three articles. 1. The conſpirators deſigned to 
ſecure the king's guards (but how this was to be executed 
does not appear ;) then to block up or befiege Whitehall, 
and ſeize the perſons of the king, and duke of York. 2. To 
aflaſſinate the king and the duke in a hollow way near the 
Ryc-houſe, in their return from Newmarket. 3. To cauſe 
in ſurrections in London, and other parts of the kingdom. 
But the Kcelings depoſed only againſt perſons of no note. 

Upon this depoſition, the king publiſhed a proclamation 
for apprehending, colonel John Rumſey, Richard Rumbold 
malſter®, Richard Nelthorpe, Eſq. Edward Wade, gent. 
Richard Goodenough, gent. Capt. Walcot, William Thomp— 
ſon, James Burton, and William Hone ; for any of which 
a hundred pounds was offered to the diſcoverer. Upon the 
proclamation, colonel Rumſey ſurrendered himſelf the next 
day; and being examined by ſecretary Jenkins, he confeſſed 
all he Knew ; which confeſſion was next day confirmed by 
two others, Mr. Weſt and Mr. Sheppard; ſo that on the 
28th of June, there came out a ſecond proclamation, for 
apprehending James duke of Monmouth, Ford lord Grey, 
fiir Thomas Armſtrong, knight, and Robert Ferguſon. It is 
pretended, that when the warrants were delivered to Legat 
the meſſenger, to ſeize Ferguſon with the reſt of the of- 
fenders, ſecretary Jenkins gave Legat a ſtrict command, not 
to take him, but to ſhun hun wherever he met him. Shortly 
after, the lord Howard of Eſcrick alſo ſurrendered himſelf, 
and upon his information, warrants for high treaſon were 
iſſued out againſt the earl of Eſſex, the lord Ruſſel, and 
others, who were taken up accordingly. 

This diſcovery brought addrefles trom all parts to congra- 
tulate the king. The embaſladors of foreign princes paid 
the ſame compliment; and the king of France offered five 
hundred piſtoles for the apprehenſion of Monmouth, Grey, 
Armſtrong, or Ferguſon. 

The priſoners were not ſuffered long to languiſn. Walcot 
was firſt brought to his trial the 12th of July, and againſt 
him, 

Rumſey ſwore, * That the priſoner came to a meeting 
at Weſt's chamber, where the deponent was preſent, when a 
liſt was brought of the aſſaſſins, and agreed to join with 
them, intending to command a party that ſhould charge the 
guards: that he undertook to go and view Rumbold's houſe, 
and bought a horſe for that purpoſe: that he was preſent at 
the dividing London into twenty parts, in order to an inſur- 
rection ; and at the conſult for buying of arms after the diſ- 
appointment at the Rye-houſe: that he was at the meeting 
for carrying on the conſpiracy on Thurſday before the diſ- 
covery ; and that, after it, they met at captain Tracy's, 
Walcot's own lodging, the deponent being preſent.” 

Keeling depoſed, * That Walcot was at the traiterous 
aſſembly at the Salutation tavern, where the deponent was 
called Culing, and a health drunk to the Engliſh Culing; 
Weſt declaring, that Culing in Dutch was Keeling in 
Engliſh, adding, he hoped to fee Keeling at the head of as 
good an army in Wapping, as they heard one Culing was 
then at Cologn.” | 

Bourn ſwore, ** That Walcot uſed to come to Ferguſon 
when he lodged at his houſe ; and that he and ſeveral others 
met at the Dragon on Snow-hill, and often at other places, 
in order to raiſe men, and divide the city into twenty parts, 
for ſecuring the king and the duke : that almoſt every time 
they met, at leaſt three times, the priſoner at the bar was 


v» Rumſey and Rumbold had ſerved in Cromwell's army. Rumſey going 
afterwards into Portugal, with the forces that ſerved there under the brave 
Schomberg, behaved courageouſly; and, by Schomberg's recommend- 
ation, got a place here in England, Burnet, p. 542. 
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there: that he was at the laſt meeting at Tracy's, where 
they debated of ſtanding with ſword in hand, and of killing 
Keeling for making the diſcovery,” 

Welt teſtified, “ That the priſoner upon the election of 
the London Sheriff, aſked him, Will the people do nothing 
to ſecure themſelves ? and acquainted him with the inſur- 
rection then deſigned within three weeks or a month: that 
the earl of Shaftſbury was in the deſign, and had engaged 
the priſoner : that he had an expectation of being a colonel 
of horſe; aſking the deponent, Whether he would have any 
command under him? That upon his refuſal, he defired 
him to lend him a ſuit of filk armour : that the ſaid Walcot 
told him of ſeveral defigns to attack the king and the duke : 
that in the buſineſs of the Rye-houſe, he undertook to com- 
mand the party that was to ſet on the guards.“ 

Beſides theſe witnefles, there was a letter produced, un- 
der Walcot's own hand, to ſecretary Jenkins, in which he 
ſaid, “ That if his majeſty defired it, he would diſcover to 
him all that he knew in England, Scotland, or Ireland, 
which might be ſomething more than the original diſco- 
verer could acquaint him with, eſpecially as to Ireland : that 
his intimacy with a Scotch miniſter, through whoſe hands 
much of the buſineſs went, occaſioned his knowing very 
much, &c.“ 

Walcot's defence conſiſted, firſt, of a plain denial of 
having any hand in the aſlafſination ; ſaying, “ He Knew 
well enough, if he had undertaken to charge the guards, 
while others killed the king, he was equally guilty with 
thoſe that killed him; but that he was fick of the gout during 
the mectings, while the King was at Newmarket.” To this 
Weſt replicd, “ That he remembered it well, by a good 
token, that the priſoner himſelf ſaid, He was afraid when 
the time came, he ſhould not be able to draw on his boots.” 
Walcot added,“ That he came accidentally to their meetings 
only to hear news. That what he had promiſed to diſcover, 
he had only heard from Ferguſon.” In concluſion, he was 
brought in guilty of high treafon by the jury. 

Thoſe who think this plot was only an artifice of the 
court, to dcſtroy their chief enemies, obſerve, that the de- 
poſitions of the witneſſes againſt Walcot, and the other 
pretended conſpirators, are all founded upon the ſuppoſition, 
that there was really a deſign to ſeize the King's guards, aflaſ- 
ſinate him and the duke, and raiſe an infurrection, and upon 
a previous narrative of this pretended conſpiracy, ſuppoſed to 
be undeniable, to which the ſeveral depoſitions were adjuſted, 
before the reality of the defign was proved. 

In the ſecond place, they ſay, that theſe depoſitions are 
incoherent. For the conſpirators muſt have had at the ſame 
time two contrary deſigns, one to ſecure the King's perſon, 
to oblige him to conſent to their propoſals, and the other 
to aſſaſſinate him; two defigns which can hardly ſubſiſt to- 
gether. : 

Their adverſaries reply, it being proved by the depofitions 
of the witneſles, that the accuſed had aſſiſted at ſuch and ſuch 
meetings, where the king's aflaſhnation was mentioned, and 
having diſcourſed concerning the defign, the ſuppoſitioi 
was ſufficiently proved. i 

I ſhall not relate the trials of the other priſoners of little 
note, but confine myſelf to the lord Ruflel's, fon to the earl 
of Bedford, This lord being one of thoſe againſt whom the 
court was moſt incenſed, becauſe he had propoſed the exclu- 
ſion bill in the houſe of commons and carried it up to the 
lords, he was tried the 12th of July at the Old Baily, be- 
fore cight judges. He was very urgent for one day longer 
for his trial, becauſe, as he ſaid, he had witneſſes that might 
come before night, but he was overruled, He then urged 
to have his trial deferred to the afternoon, but with no bet- 
ter ſucceſs. Three witneſſes depoſed againſt him, colonel 
Rumſey the evidence againſt Walcot, Mr. Sheppard, and 
the lord Howard of Eſcrick. | 

1. Rumſey depoſed, ** That in the end of October, or in 
the beginning of November 1682, there met at Mr. Shep- 
pard's houſe in Abchurch-lane, the duke of Monmouth, the 
lord Grey, the lord Ruflel the priſoner, fir Thomas Arm- 
trong, and Robert Ferguſon : that the earl of Shaftſbury 
defired him ta go to them thither, to know whar reſolution 
they were come to about the riſing of Taunton ; that he did 
go, and Mr, Sheppard carried him up where they were, and 
he delivered his meſſage. That the anſwer was, Mr. Tren- 
chard had failed them, and there would be-no more done in 

the matter, at that time: that there was at the ſame time a 

diſcourſe by all the company, about ſeeing what poſture the 
guards were in, that they might know how to ſurpriſe them: 


R " 


x The lord Ruſſel was never there but 


1 0e. 


that ſome of them undertook to go and ſee: that the lors 
Ruſſel in particular did ſpeak about the rifing, and gare 
conſent to it” ae 

2. Mr. Sheppard teſtified, ** That in October laſt, Ferant 
deſired of him, in the duke of Monmouth's name, the de 
veniency of his houſe, for the meeting of ſome perſons 
quality; and that the ſame day in the evening, the ul. , 
Monmouth, the lord Grey, the lord Rullel, fir Thy... 
Armftrong, colonel Rumſey, and Ferguſon came; that 11... 
defired to be private, and none of his ſervants to come u. 
that their diſcourſe was how to ſurpriſe the guards: th; 
duke of Monmouth, the lord Grey, and fir Thomas 
ſtrong, went one night to the Mews to view them: . 
the next time they came *, Armſtrong ſaid, the guards 
very remils, and the thing was feaſible ; that they had tu 
meetings of this kind at his houſe; that in one of 4}. 
ſomething was read by Ferguſon in the nature of a des! 
tion, ſetting forth the grievances of the nation in ord 
rifing : that he could not poſitively fay, that the lord R. 
was there when it was read; but the ſaid lord, 
prifoner, was there when it was diſcourſed ot {cizi:; 

uards.“ 

The lord Howard began his teſtimony, with a long g 

about the plot in general, which ſcemcd to be deſig ned. 


* 
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conſider, they had gone ſo far, that it was unſafe for then, 
to make a retreat; and that in fo great an affair, conſiliiys 
of ſuch infinite particulars, to be managed with fo much 
fineſſe, it would be neceſſary to have ſome general counci] ; 
and that therefore they reſolved to erect a cabal among thn, 
ſelves, which ufually confiſted of fix perſons, the dul of 
Monmouth, the earl of Eſſex, the lord Ruflel, colonel Sid. 
ney, Mr. Hampden junior, and the deponent ; and this was 
about the middle of January laſt. They met at Mr. Ham. 
den's houſe, where it was preſently agreed, their | 
province was to take care of the inſurrection: that the. 
things they debated. were, whether that inſurrection fl. 
begin firſt in London, or the country; then What coi 
and towns were the fitteſt, and moſt diſpoſed to action; 
then, what arms were to be got, and how to be diſpe! 
then, that it was neceſſary to have a common bank of tus 
five, or thirty thouſand pounds, to anſwer the occafio: 
ſuch an undertaking ; but that the greateſt point was, to ot. 
der it 10, as to draw in Scotland into a confent with then» 
becauſe it was requifite, that all kinds of diverſion ſhould be 
given to the king's forces. That about ten days after, cvery 
one of the fame perſons met again at the lord Ruile!'s houtc ; 
that they then came to a relolution of fending ſome pcr- 


ſons to the earl of Argyle, to ſettle a correſpondence 1 
him, and that ſome meflengers thould be diſpatched into Scot- 
land, to invite ſome Scotchmen hither, who belt vndertood 


the ffate of Scotland, to give an account of it: that the 
perſons determined to be ſent for, were fir John Coc! 
the lord Melvil, and one of the name of Campb:l : 
colonel Sidney was intruſted to take care of a meſſy 
and he told the deponent, he had ſent Aaron Smith; ton 
they agreed not to meet again till the return of the 
ſenger, who was gone about a month before they |; 
thing of him: that all this debate at the lord Rules 
without contradiction, all there preſent giving their conte 
that as for raiſing of money, every one was put to 
of ſuch a way, that money might be collected wit ov; 
giving cauſe of jealouſy, That, after all this, the Cepones 
met no more with them; but, when he returned out et 
the country, he was informed, that Aaron Smith was come 
back, and that ſir John Cockram was alio come to rown. _ 
To all this the lord Ruflel made anſwer, „ That heco 
not but think himſelt mighty unfortunate, to ſtand charged 
with ſo high a crime, and that intermixed with the treats" 
horrid practices and ſpeeches of other people, while 4 
king's counſel took all advantage, and heightened tag 
againſt him. That he was no lawyer, a very unready [C8 
and altogether a ſtranger to things of: this nature: that he 
was ſenfible he was not ſo provided to make his detence, “ 
otherwiſe he ſhould do; but he thought the gentlemen © 
the jury were men of conſcience, that valued innocent be 
and hoped they would confider the witnefles, that they 
to ſave their own lives. That the two times they met, “ 
upon no formed deſign, only to talk of news and thing?!“ 
general: that the lord Howard having a voluble tos 
they delighted to hear him diſcourſe : that he knew en 


once, See Burnet, p. 537, 553+ | 
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fach council as fix choſen, for who ſhould chuſe them?“ 
As to colonel Rumſey, ** He was notoriouſly known to have 
been highly obliged to the king and the duke; and it was 
ſtrange he ſhould be capable of ſuch a defign as to murder 
the King. That the time was elapſed by the 13th of the 
king, which limits proſecutions to fix months, Neither was 
the deſign of levying war, treaſon, unleſs it appeared by 
ſome overt act.“ And aſking upon what ſtatute he was 
indicted, he was told, The ſtatute of the 25th of Ed- 
ward the third.” Upon which, he inſiſted upon a matter of 
law, and particularly,“ That the bufineſs at Mr. Sheppard's 
houſe was {worn to only by one witneſs.” To which he was 
anſwered, ©* That if there were one witneſs of one act of 
treaſon, another of a ſecond, and another of a third, that ma- 
nifeſted the fame treaſon, it was ſufficient,” 

For a further defence of his lordſhip, there appeared for 
him the duke of Somerſet, the carl of Angleſey, Mr. 
Edward Howard, the lord Cavendiſh, the lord Clifford, 
doctor Tillotſon, doctor Burnet, doctor Cox, doctor Fitz 
Williams, Mr. Luton Gore, and Mr, Spencer. Some of 
theſe teſtified, that the lord Howard, before he was taken, 
declared, “ He believed the lord Ruſſel innocent, and knew 
nothing againſt him.” Others fpoke to his lordſhip's pri— 
vate character, and declared his great worth and probity, his 
virtuous and ſober life, and conſequently the improbability 
of his being thus engaged. But this was turned againſt him 
by the king's counlel, who ſaid, there could not be any more 
dangerous enemies to a ſtate, than ſuch as come ſober to 
endeavour its deſtruction. 

As to what concerned the lord Howard's ſaying, be believed 
the priſoner innocent, it was anſwered by that lord himſelf, 
who confeſſed, “ He had ſaid ſo, being then himſelſ not ac- 
cuſed, fo that he intended to outface the thing both for him— 
ſelf and the party; but now, his duty to God, the King, and 
his country required it, he mult ſay the truth; and that 
though the council of fix were not choſen by any community, 
vet they did crect themſelves by mutual agreement one with 
another into that ſocicty.“ 

In concluſion, the jury brought him in 'guilty of high 
treaſon. This ſentence was conſidered by all, who had any 
ſenſe of ſhame left, as the moſt crying injuſtice, ever known 
in England. For the lord Ruflel was condemned for words 
ſoken in his hearing, which in England can never paſs for 
treaſon, The lord Howard fo loſt his reputation, for being 
cceſlary to this injuſtice, that he was looked on with horror 

honeſt men, who avoided his company, as aſhamed or 
afraid to be ſeen with him. Some ſay, he had made his peace 
with the king a little before, by the mediation of the ducheſs 
of Portſmouth, and by an engagement to ſerve as a witnels 
againſt the pretended con{pirators. 

zut that which was believed to have very much inſiu- 
enced the jury againſt the lord Rufſel, was, that in the very 
time of his trial, the carl of Eflex, priſoner 1n the Tower, 
was tound dead in his chamber, with his throat cut from 
ear to ear with a razor. The news was immediately brought 
to the Old Baily, and communicated to the judges and the 
King's counſel, who from thence took occaſion to inſinuate 
to the jury the reality of the plot?, ſince the carl of Eſ- 
lex rather choſe to lay violent hands on himfclf, than ſtand 
a trial, 

Though the coroner's inqueſt, after an examination of the 
dead body, found the earl Felo de fe, this was not capable 
10 remove the ſuſpicion entertained by moſt people, that this 
fact was committed by the order of the king and duke, 
who were in the Tower that very morning, Where they had 
not been for twelve years betore. It was beſides urged, that 
it was not poſſible for a man to cut his own throat tram car 
to car, Several other circumſtances were added, of which 
It is not eaſy to diſcover the truth. It is pretended, that in 
tne blood ſprinkled on the floor of the room, were diſco— 
vered the marks of a ſtrange foot; and that after the deed 
was done, the razor was thrown. 'out of the window, and 
pickt up by a little girl. That before the coroner came to 
inſpect the body, carè was taken to ſtrip and leave it naked, 
and to waſh the room. That the coroner demanding to 
ice the cloaths, was anſwered, it was his buſinels to cxa- 
mine the body, and not the cloaths. What bas been mott 
plauſibly urged, in vindication of the king and duke from 
this horrid action, is, that perſons of credit have teſtified 
their frequent hearing the carl of Lſſex declare, that (ell 
murder was no fin. It is further added, that his cyuntels 


7 
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? The evidence againſt my lord Ruſſel being very defective, that accident 
was to help it out, as Mr. Hawles rightly obterves, Remarks, p. 03. 
So He was beheaded, July 21, on a icattoid erected in Lincolu's-iun-ficlds. 
There were ten companies of the king's guards, and a troop of horie, drawn 
Up, to prevent any diſturbances that might ariſe at the fight ot 10 moving 
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and fir Henry Capel his brother owned the juflice of the 
coroner's verdict. But had they belicved the contrary, this 
was no proper time to diſcover their ſuſpicions. I am. ve ry 
certain, the laſt earl of Eſſex, his ſon, was of another Opi— 
nion, and have heard him ſay, be belicved his father was 
murdered, and that a French footman, who then ſersed his 
father, was ſtrongly ſuſpected, and diſappeared immncdiatcly 
atter the fact. Be this as it will, the general opinfon t! 1 
was, and ſtill is, that this unfortunate nobleman tell : 

crifice to the revenge of the king and the duke, This 
ſcems the leſs ſtrange, as among thoſe who declared moſt 
openly for their country, . againſt the king and duke, the 
carl of Eilex was not the only perfon who felt the effects 
of their reſentment. The king however publicly declared 
in print, that. he was deeply afllicted for rhe car! of Eflex's 
death, becauſe he was thereby deprived of an opportunity 
to exercile his. clemency, and teflify, how highly he valued 
the memory of the lord Capel, - But, inſtea | of cont 


* 3 1 . * . 
the public by this external demonſtration, it w. 


by m ny 


imagined, that the King mentioned the lord Capel, only to 


infinuate, how much the carl his ſon had deviated from bis 
lteps. 

Beſides: the lord Rultlcl condemned for this plot, two 
others alſo met with the ſame fate, namely, Hone a joy- 
ner, and John Rouſe. This laſt kad been ind! re. 
ſonable words, and eſcaped by an 1gnorar 
was re-taken, and tried for the ſame crime 
prop rity De long to this plot, but to his has 


d for trcas 
| But he 
„which did not 
ing talxed of the 


king in treaſonable terms. Hone an! Rouſe were both 
condenined as traitors, and executed with \\atcot, the 2oth 
of July, They conteiled, they had heard of a plot in ge- 
neral, 6 delcended not 0 part;cui 5. AY icalt, it did 101 
appear, that the lord Ruflel had any correlpondence with 


them. 


The next day, the lord Ruſſel was allo executed z. He 
was ſo univerfally eſteemed, that it could not 
the king would tefuſe his pardon, which was begs: by fo 
many powxertul relations. 


* 


It is even laid, 1th 
ford his tather, offered a hundred thouſan! pounds for his 
liſe, but his offer was rejected. The king would not lo 
much as grant a reprieve of fix weeks to his lady, though 
daughter of the earl of Southampton, but made her this 
anſwer, “ Shall I grant that man fix weeks, who, if it had 
been in his power, 


0 \ F3 
\ | -Y 
hou! J 


would not have granted me fix 
Every one however was. perſuaded, that if there 
was a deſign to Kill the king, the lord Rutlel was not con- 
cerned in it. Beſides that he denied it with his lat 


breath, 
he was not condemned for that crime 


Hand the vaitnetles 
which depoſed againſt him ſaid nothing like it. And pet, 
the King, to have an excuſe for refuſing a.ihort delay, ſup— 
poſed that this crime was fully proved, It cannot be de- 
nied, that though the lord Ruflel had becn guilty of the 
crime for which he was condemned, namely, of giving a 
tacit conſent to the deſign of an inſurrection, the king could 
never have had an opportunity of excreiſing 
with more applauſe, to a man of ſo kno 
relation of the greateſt families in the kingdom. 
theſe confiderations were weak, againſt the pathon of te— 
venge with which the king and the duke of York were 
actuated, The lord Rulicl had been one of the warmeſt 
oppolers of the duke of York, had joined the earls of Shafti-= 
bury and Eflex, and carried up the cxclufion bill to the 
houſe of lords. Theſe were crimes not to be forpiven by 
the king and his brother. But perhaps moſt of my readers, 
after having peruſed the tranſactions of this reign, will not 
think it ſo enormous a crime to cndeavour to oppole an ar— 
bitrary power, which was beginning to be introduced. He 


died with great reſolution, proteſting. his innocence and ig— 
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Virtue, near 
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norance ot any deſign agamtt the King Ss perton, or of any 
COntrivance ro alter the GOVELNINCNnt, As it was expected that 


he would be interrupted, he ſpoke but little on the feaffold, 
leaving in the hands of the ſherifl a paper, in which he pro- 
telted his innocence,- and laid, ** That he died a true and 
ſincere proteſtant, and in the communion of the church af 
England, though he could never vet colnply with, or rite up 
to all the heights of ſome beople.“ 

For a concluſion to this tragedy, it remains only to ſpeak 
of the condemnation and execution of colonel Algernon 
Sidney, who was accuſed of the plot, and of the defign. to 
kill the king. He was brother to the carl of Leiceſter, and, 
in the late troubles, had been deeply engaged in the repub- 


and melancholy a ſpectacle. Echard, tom. III. p. 693 In the 
duke of Monmonth's journal, it is faid, that the king told him, “ He in- 
clined to fave the lord Ruflel, but was forced to content to his deaths 
otherwiſe he muſt have broke with lis brothet, the duke of York,” See 
Kennet, p. 406. 
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lican party. At the reſtoration he thought not fit to accept 
perſonally of the indemnity, whether in diſtruſt of the king 
or for ſome other reaſon. At laſt, in 167%, he obtained a 
particular pardon of the king, and returned to England, 
where he joined the countty patty, at which the king was 
extremely offended, | 

Four witneſſes were produced againſt him, Rumfey, Weſt, 
Keeling, and the lord Howard of Eſcrick. The three firſt 
contented themſelves with giving a particular account of the 
plot, but ſaid nothing directly againſt the priſoner. He com- 
plained of it as a great hardſhip, as prepofleſſing the jury. 
The lord Howatd depoſed, as before at the trial of the Jord 
Ruſſel, that colonel Sidney was one of the council of fix, 
and had ſent Aaron Smith into Scotland, to engage the Scots 
in a rebellion. 

His defence was, firſt, the great improbabitity of erecting 


a council of fix; and that perſons ſo little knowing one 


another, ſhould preſently fall into ſo great and intimate a 
friendſhip. As to the duke of Monmouth, he ſaid, he ne- 
ver ſpoke with him above three times in his life; and one 
time was, when lord Howard brought him to his houſe 
and cozened them both; for he told the duke, that colonel 
Sidney had invited him, and he to!d the colonel, that the 
duke invited himfelf, and neither of them was true. He 
enlarged upon the ill reputation of the lord Howard, and 
his varying his evidence with reſpect to the lord Kuſſel's, 
and the preſent trial. He alledged the lord Howard's in- 
digence, and his owing him money, which debt might pro- 
bably be caneclled by his conviction. He proved, by the 
teſtimonies of the earls of Clare and Angleſey, of Mr. Philip 
and Mr. Edward Howard, Dr. Burnet, Mr. Ducas, and Mr. 
Blake, that the lord Howard had confeſſed, That he could 


not get his pardon until he had done ſoure other jobds, till 


he was paſt the drudgery of ſwearing.” 

During the whole trial, the judges themſelves undertook 
to anſwer the reaſons of the accuſed, without leaving any 
thing for the king's council to do. But they anfwered not 
the objection drawn from the confeffion of lord Howard, nor 
did he himſelf make any reply. So that the defign of the 
court to furniſh the jury with reaſons to condemn the pri- 
ſoner, manifeſtly appeared. 

But what was moſt urged againſt him, was a manuſcript 
found among his papers. It was an antwer to a book, com- 
poſed by fir Robert Filmer, to prove, thar, by the laws of 
God and nature, kings, and particularly thoſe of England, 


were inveſted with ablolute and unlimited power. Sidney, 


in his agſwer to this book, had aflerted a quite contrary 
doctrine, and carried his republican principles to a very great 
height. | 

He ſaid firſt, that the manuſcript was not writ by him, 
and he ſaw no reaſon for aſcribing it to him. That though 
he was the author, it might be writ many years ago in 
anſwer to Filmer's book, with no intention of publifhing it, 


but diſputandi-gratia, only for private diverſion, and the 


excrciſe of his pen. In fine, he inſiſted very much upon 
the neceſſity of two witneſſes to the ſame fact. The court, 
as I ſaid, anſwered all his objections, but it plainly appears, 
it was with wretched cavils and ſubtilties. To the manu- 
ſcript it was anſwered, that ſeribere eſt agere, and that there 
was ſufficient in it to prove the malice ot his heart, and his 
treaſonable deſigns. I know not whether the Englith law- 
yers are agreed in this maxim However, he was brought 
in guilty by the jury. It is pretended, this was the firſt time 
a man was accufed of treaſon, and condemned to die, for 
writing any thing without publiſhing it. 

He was beheaded the 7th of December, without diſcover- 
ing the leaſt weakneſs. Inſtead of a ſpeech on the ſcaffold 
he delivered a writing to the ſheriff, in which he complained: 
bitterly of the injuſtice done him. He repreſented the in— 
famous life of the lord Howard, and the judges, as men 
corrupted and only promoted to ferve the deſigns of the 
court, 

While theſe pretended conſpirators were vigorouſly pro- 
ſecuted, the univerſity of Oxford diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
in a particular manner, amongſt the advocates for the court, 
by a condemnation in form of twenty-ſeven propofitions, 
collected out of ſeveral modern authors, concerning the 
regal power, This decree was preſented to the king with 
great ſolemnity, and very graciouſly received. In the de- 
cree itſelf will appear the ſentiments of the univerſity at that 
time. 


Finch aggravated the matter of the book, as a e of his. intentions, 
pretending it was an overt act, for he ſaid, ſcribere eſt agere, Burnet. p. 572. 
o This decree was drawn up by Dr. Jane of Chriſt-Church, who upon it 
was made dean of Glouceſter. He joined in the revolution, which gave 


The judgment and decree of the univerſity of Oxford, pas 
ſed in the convocation, July 21, 1683, againſt certain per. 
nicious books, and damnable doctrines, deſtructive to 
the ſacred perſons of princes, their ſtates and government 
and of all human ſociety d. 


* ALTHOUGH the barbarous aſſaſſination lately enter. 
prove againſt the perſon of his ſacred majeſty and his royal 

rother, engage all our thoughts to reflect with the utmoſt 
deteſtation and abhorrence on that execrable villainy, hatefy] 
to God and man, and pay our due acknowledgments to the 
divine providence, which by extraordinary methods brought 
it to paſs, that the breath of our noſtrils, the anointed of 
the lord, is not taken in the pit which was prepared for him - 
and that under his ſhadow we continue to live, and enjoy the 
bleſings of his government; yet notwithſtanding, we find it 
to be a neceſſary duty at this time to ſearch into, and la- 
open thofe impious doctrines, which having of late been 
ſtudiouſly diſſeminated, gave riſe and growth to theſe ne. 
farious attempts ; and paſs upon them our ſolemn public 
cenſure, and decree of condemnation. 

Therefore, to the honour of the holy and undivided 
trinity, the preſervation of catholic truth in the church, and 
that the King's majeſty may be ſecured both from the attempts 
of open bloody enemies, and machinations of treacherous 
heretics and ſchiſmatics: we the vice-chancellor, doctors, 
proctors, and maſters, regent and non regent, met in con- 
vocation, in the accuſtomed manner, time, and place, on 
Saturday the one and twentieth day of July, in the year 
1683, concerning certain propoſitions contained in divers 
books and writings, publiſhed in the Engliſh, and alſo the 
Latin tongues, repugnant to the holy ſcriptures, decrees of 
councils, writings of the fathers, the faith and profeſſion of 
the primitive church, and alſo deſtructive of the kingly 
government, the ſafety of his majeſty's perſon, the public 
peace, the laws of nature, and bonds of human ſociety ; 
by our unanimous aſſent and conſent, have decreed and de- 
termined in manner and form following. | 

1. All civil authority is derived originally from the 
people, | 

* HI. There is a mutual compact, racit or expreſs, be- 
tween a prince and his ſubjects; and that if he perform not 
his duty, they are diſcharged from theirs. 

III. That if lawful governors become tyrants, or govern 
otherwiſe than by the laws of God and man they ought to do, 
they forfeit the right they had unto their government. Lex 
rex. Buchan. de jure regni. Vindiciz contra tyrannos. Bel- 
Jarm. de conciliis, de pontifice. Milton. Goodwin. Baxt. H. C. 
IV. The ſovereignty of England is in the three eſtates, 
viz. King, lords, and commons. The king has but a co- 
ordinate power, and may be over-ruled by the other two, 
Lex rex. Hunton. Of a limited and mixed monarchy. Bax- 
ter's H. C. Polit. Catechiſ. | | 

„V. Birth-right and proximity of blood give no title to 
rule or government ; and it is lawful to preclude the next heir 
from his right and ſucceſſion to the crown. Lex rex. Hunt's 
poſtſcript. Doleman's hiſtory of ſucceſſion. Julian the apoſtate, 
Mene tekel. 

«VL. It is lawful for ſubjects, without the conſent, and 
againſt the command of the ſupreme magiſtrate, to enter 
into leagues, covenants and aſſociations, for defence of them 
ſelves and their religion. Solemn league and covenant, Late 
aſſociation. 

« VII. Self-preſervation is the fundamental law of na- 
ture, and ſuperſedes the obligation of all others, whenſo- 
ever they ſtand in competition with it. Hobbes, de cive; 
Leviathan. | 

VIII. The doctrine of the goſpel, concerning patient 
ſuffering of injuries, is not inconfiſtent with violent reſiſting 
of the higher powers, in caſe of perſecution for religion. 
Lex rex, Julian the apoſtate. Apologet. relat. 

IX. There lies no obligation upon chriſtians to paſſive 
obedience, when the prince commands any thing againſt the 
the laws of our country; and the primitive chriſtians cholc 
rather to die than reſiſt, becauſe chriſtianity was not ſettled 
by the laws of the empire. Julian the apoſtate. 

KX. Poſſeſſion and ſtrength give a right to govern; 
and ſucceſs in a cauſe or enterpriſe, proclaims it to be 
lawful and juſt: to purſue it, is to comply with the 


will of God, becauſe it is to follow the conduct of bis 


providence. Hobbes. Owen's ſermon before the reg! 


occaſion to this epigram. BD 


Decretum figis ſolenne, decanus ut eſſes, 
Ut fieres præſul, Jane, refigis idem. 
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eides, Jan. 31; 1648. Baxter. Jenkins's petition, Octob. 

If 
* XI. In the ſtate of nature there is no difference be— 
tween good and evil, right and wrong : the ſtate of nature is 
a ſtate of war, in which every man hath a right to all 
things- 

« XII. The foundation of civil authority is this natural 
right, which 1s not given but left to the ſupreme magꝑiſtrate, 
upon mens entering into locieties : and not only a jorcigh 
:nyader, but a domeſtic rebel, puts himſelf again into a 
ſtate of nature, to be proceeded againſt, not as a ſubject, 
but an enemy; and coniequently acquires by his rebellion 
the ſame right over the lite of his prince, as the prince for 
the moſt heinous crimes has over the life of his own ſubjects, 

« XIII. Every man, after his entering into a ſociety, 
retains a right of defending himſelf againſt force ; and can- 
ot transfer that right to the commonwealth, when he con- 
ſents to that union whereby a commonwealth is made: and 
in caſe a great many men together have already reſiſted the 
commonwealth, for which every one of them expected death, 
they have liberty then to join together to aſſiſt and defend 
one another: their bearing of arms, ſubſequent to the firlt 
breach of their duty, though it be to maintain what they 
have done, is no new unjuſt act; and if it be only to defend 
their perſons, it is not unjuſt at all. 

„NIV. An oath ſuperadds no obligation to pacts, and a 
pact obliges no further than it is credited, and confequently, 
it a prince, gives any indication, that he does not believe the 
promiſes of fealty and allegiance made by any of his ſubjects, 
they are thereby freed from their ſubjection; and notwith- 
ſtanding their pats and oaths, may lawfully rebel againtt, 
and deſtroy their ſovereign. Hobbes de civ. leviathan. 

„ XV. If a people, that by oath and duty are obliged to 
a ſovereign, ſhall ſinfully diſpofleſs him, and, contrary to 
their covenants, chuſe and covenant with another; they 
may be obliged by their latter covenants, notwithſtanding 
their former. Baxter's H. C. 

% XVI. All oaths are unlawful, and contrary to the word 
of God. Quakers. 

XVII. An oath obligeth not in the ſenſe of the impoſers, 
but the takers. Sheritl's calc. 

„XVIII. Dominion is founded in grace. 

«© XIX. The powers of this world are uſurpations upon 
the prerogative of Jeſus Chriſt; and it is the duty of God's 
people to deſtroy them, in order to the ſetting Chriſt upon 
his throne, Fifth monarchy men, 

© XX. The preſbyterian government is the ſceptre of 
Chriſt's kingdom, to which kings as well as others are bound 
to ſubmit, and the king's ſupremacy in eccleſiaſtical affairs, 
aflerted by the church of England, is injurious to Chriſt, 
the ſole king and head of the church. Altare damaſcenum. 
Apologet. relat. hiſt. of indulgences. Cartwright, Travers. 

« XXL. It is not lawful for ſuperiors to impole any thing 
in the worſhip of God that is not antecedently neceflary. 

„XXII. The duty of not offending a weak brother, is in- 
conſiſtent with all human authority of making laws concern- 
ing indifferent things. Proteſtant reconciler. 

XXIII. Wicked kings and tyrants ought to be put to 
death; and if the judges and inferior magiſtrates will not do 
their office, the power of the ſword devolves to the people : 
if the major part of the people refule to exerciſe this power, 
then the miniſters may excommunicate ſuch a king: after 
which it is lawtul for any of his ſubjects to kill him, as the 
people did Athaliah; and Ichu, Jezabel. Buchanan. Knot. 
Goodman. Gilby, Jeſuits. 

„XXIV. After the ſealing of the ſcripture canon, the 
people of God, in all ages, are to expect new revelations for 
a rule of their actions; and it is lawful for a private man, 
having an inward motion from God, to Kill a tyrant. Quakers, 
and other enthuftiatts, Goodman. 

XXV. The example of Phineas, is to us inſtead of a 
command : for what God hath commanded or approved in 
one age, muſt nceds oblige in all. Goodman. Knox. Napthali. 

* XXVI. King Charles I. was lawfully put to death; 
and his murderers were the bleſſed inſtruments of God's glory 
in their generations. Milton. Goodwin. Owen. : 

XXVII. King Charles the firſt made war upon his par- 
liament : and in ſuch a caſe, the king may not only be re— 
hiſted, but he ceaſeth to be king. Baxter. 

„We decree, judge, and declare, all and every of theſe 
propoſitions to be falſe, ſeditious, and impious; and moſt 
of them to be alſo herctical and blaſphemous ; infamous to 


© dir George ,Treby was diſplaced, and fir Thomas Jenner, bref ho 
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the chriſtian religion, and deſtructive of al! government in 
church and ſtate. | 

We further decree, that the books which contain t! 
aforctuid propotitions, and impious doctrines, are fitted to 
deprave good manners, corrupt the minds of uncaſy men. 
{{ir up {editions and tumults, overthrow ſtates and kinodoms, 
and lead to rebellion, murder of princes, and atbeifn icfelt, 
And theretorc we inderdict all members of the univerſity from 
the reading of the ſaid books, under the penaltics in the 
ſtatutes exprefled, We alto order the before recited books to 
be publicly buint by the hand of our marſhal, in the court of 


our {chools. 
44 


19 
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Likewiſe we order, that in perpetual memory hereof, 
theſe our decrees ſhall be entered into the regifiry of our con- 
vocaiion ; and that copies of them being communicated to 
the ſeveral colleges and halls within this univerſity, they be 
there publicly atfixed in the libraries, refectories, or other fit 
places where they may be ſcen and read of all. 

** ].aftly, We command, and ſtrictly enjoin all and ſingu— 
lar the readers, tutors, catechiſts, and others, to whom the 
care and truſt of initiating youth is committed, that they 
diligently inſtruct and ground their ſcholars in that moſt 
necetfary doctrine, which, in a manner, is the badge and 
character of the churchof England, of ſubmitting to every 
ordinance of man, for the lord's fake ; whether it be to the 
king, as lupreme ; or unto governors, as unto them that ate 
lent by him, for the puniſhment of evil docrs, and tor the 
praile of them that do well. "Teaching that this ſubmiſhon and 
ob-dience is to be clear, abſolute, and without any exception 
of any flate or order of men: alſo, that they, according to 
the apoſtle's precept, exhort, that firlt of all, ſupplicatie ns, 
prayers, intercellions, and giving of thanks, be made tor all 
men; for the King, and all that are in authority, that we may 
lead a quiet and preaceable life, in all godlinefs and honefty, 
tor this is good and acceptable inthe fight of God our faviour, 
And in ſpecial manner, that they preſs and oblige them, 
humbly to ofter their moſt ardent ano daily prayers at the 
throne of grace, for the pieferyation of our ſovereign lord 
king Charles, from the attempts ot open violence, and ſecret 
machinations of periicious traitors; that the defender of the 
faith, being fate under the defence of the moſt high, may 
continue his reign on earth, till he exchange it for that of a 
late and happy immortality,” 

The marriage of the princeſs Anne, ſecond daughter of 
the duke of York, with prince George, brother to the 
king of Denmark, celebrated the 28th of July, gave ſome 


but no long interruption to the profecutions-of the conſpi— 
rators. 

We have ſeen that the city of London complied with the 
king's pleaſure in relation to their charter. But it ſeems the 
king repented of his being ſo favourable, The election of a 
lord mayor, which is uſually on the 29th of September, 
having been deferred to the 6th of October, the King, on 
pretence that the city had not rendered him a formal ſub— 
miſſion, ordered the judgment upon the Quo Warranto to be 
entered. By this the city being without a charter, the 
government was ſeized by the king, who tent a commiſſion 
to fir William Pritchard to continue in the execution of his 
othce during pleaſure. He confirmed likewiſe the two ſheriffs 
with the ſame reſtriction, and diſplaced the recorder, naming 
another in his rooms. Shortly after, on St. Simon and 
Jude's day, on which it is cuſtomary tor the new lord mayor 
to take the oaths in the court of exchequer, the king ap— 
pointed a new lord mayor during his pleaſure. Thus the 
city of London faw itſelf without charter or privileges, and 
entirely dependent on the king's will. 

The king, as I ſaid, publithed a proclamation for appre- 
hending all the conſpirators againſt his life, among whom 
was his natural ſon, the duke of Monmouth. The duke 
had hitherto kept himſelf concealed, But at laſt, weary of 
his uncaſy ſituation, he writ a very ſubmiſſive letter to the 
king his father, wherein, after poſitively denying his ever 
having any defign againſt his life, he owned however, that 
many people had made him believe his own was in danger, 
and thereby cauſed him to commit things contrary to his 
duty to the king and the duke of York, and aſked both 
their pardons with great earneſtneſs and ſubmiſſion. He ad- 
ded, that if his majeſty would give him his pardon, he would 
deliver himſelf into the hands of the duke, that he might 
bring him to him. This was accompanied with proteltations 
and aſſurances of reſpect, ſubmiſhon, and fidelity for the 
future. He concluded with ſaying, ** That he would never 
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aſk to ſee the king's face more, if ever he did any thing 
againſt the duke ; which was the greateſt curſe he could lay 
upon himſelf.” | 

The king could not diſſemble his ſatis faction at the receipt 
of this letter, for he tenderly loved the duke of Monmouth. 
Nevertheleſs, with his own hand he writ the following an- 
ſwer : „If the duke of Monmouth defires to make himſelf 
capable of my, mercy, he mult render himſelf to the ſecre- 
tary, and reſolve to tell me all he knows, reſigning himſelf 
entirely to my pleaſure,” 

This drew a ſecond letter from the duke, more ſubmil- 
five than the former, in which he confeſſed his offence 
againſt the king and the duke, but in general terms, and 
without mention of particulars, But in aſſuring the king 
of an unreſerved ſubmiſſion to his pleature, he intreated him, 
that he would not cxpole him to the ignominy of a trial, 
nor ſend him to the Tower, nor force him to be a witneſs 
againſt any perſon. 

The king, ſatisſied with this letter, very readily admitted 
his beloved fon to aſk forgiveneſs. He was introduced by 
ſecretary Jenkins, who withdrew, and left him alone with 
the king and the duke of York, What paſſed between them, 
can only be known troim the report of the King and the duke 
his brother. It is however aflirmed, that he threw himſelf 
at the king's fect, acknowledging his guilt ®, and aſking his 
pardon ; that he confeſted himſelf faulty to the duke, aſking 
his pardon allo. All this 1s very probable, but what 1s ad- 
ded admits of ſome doubt, namely, that be confirmed what- 
ever had been depoled againſt the lord Rutlel and colonel 
Sidney, and thereby corroborated the Jord Howard's evi- 
dence. It is alſo added, that he affured all the. conſidera— 
ble non- conformiſt minifters Knew of the conſpiracy. As this 
could only come from the king, or duke of York, and as it 
was the intereſt of both, that the carl of Eflex, lord Ruſſel, 
and colonel Sidney, ſhould be thought guilty, all do not 
think themſclves obliged to credit their teſtimony. 

However this be, the king ordered his pardon to be dif- 
patched with all expedition. But afterwards, upon a report, 
That the duke of Monmouth had made no confeſſion, 
but had atlerted the innocency of ſome that had ſuffered,” 
the king required him to write over, and ſubſcribe the fol- 
lowing letter : 


«© I HAVE heard of ſume reports of me, as if I ſhould 
have leflencd the late plot, and gone about to diſcredit the 
evidence given againſt thoſe. who have died by juſtice, 
Your majefty and the duke know, how ingenuoufly I have 
owned the late conſpiracy ; and though I was not conſcious 
of any deſign againſt your majeſty's life, yet I lament the 
having had fo great a ſhare in the other part of the ſaid con- 
ſpiracy. Sir, I have taken the liberty to put this in writing 
for my own vindication ; and I beſeech you to look forward, 
and endeavour to forget the faults you have forgiven me; I 
will take care never to commit any more againſt you, or 
come within the danger of being again miſled from my duty, 
but make it the buſineſs of my lite to deſerve the pardon your 
majeſty hath granted to, g 

| Your dutiful Monmouth.” 


It is certain, the duke writ, or at leaſt ſubſcribed this 
letter, which, as it appears, was exprelled in general terms, 
without deſcending to particulars, And yet, ſhortly after 
he repented of what he had done, and with great importunity, 


preſſed the king to return him the paper he had ſubſcribed. 


The king anſwered him, he would not keep it againſt his 
will, that he might not have occaſion to ſay, he had been 
forced to write it. But withal, he warned him to conſider, 
what ill conſequences might follow upon this obſtinacy, and 
therefore gave him time till the next morning to deliberate 
with himſelf. The next day the duke demanded his 
letter with {till greater importunity, and the King reſtored 
it, but from that moment baniſhed him from his preſence 
at court. 

It is caly to fee, that the motive which induced the duke 
to demand his letter again, is a ſubject for conjectures, and 
difficult to be diſcovered. Some pretend, the duke of Mon- 
mouth's friends repreſented to him, that by writing this let- 
ter, he had thrown himiſelf upon an unavoidable precipice, 
ſince at ſome other time it might be turned to his ruin. 


* He only faid, “ I confeſs, fir, IJ have been in fault, miſled, and 
:afenhbly engaged in things of which the conſequence was not enough un- 
det ſtaod by me: yet I can tay 1 never had acrininal thought towards your 
najeſty.“ —Sprat's hüſt. append. p. 20.4. 

* He did tully and freely acknowledge his having been conſcious of the 


Others maintain, that he was ſo troubled in conſcience, fo 
having aſſerted in this letter a thing which he knew to be falſe. 
that he was not eaſy till it was returned him. Each follows 
the opinion which is moſt agreeable to his ſyſtem, but 1, 
proof is produced on either fide, Laſtly, there are who pre. 
tend, it was a contrivance between the king and the duke of 
Monmouth, and that the king, not to diſoblige the duke ot 
York, told, or ordered the duke of Monmouth to be told 
to demand his letter again, in order to have an opportunity 
to reſtore it, for fear the duke of York might one day make 
an ill uſe of it. They confirm this conjecture from the 
king's behaviour to the duke of Monmouth in his abſence, 
The duke withdrawing into Holland, and the prince of 0. 
range receiving him with great reſpect and civility, the king 
could not forbear teſtifying his ſatisfaction. He writ fre. 
quently to the duke of Monmouth, received letters from 
him, unknown to the duke of York, and privately ſupplied 
him with money. 

The winter this year was very remarkable for a violent 
froſt, which began about the beginning of December, and 
laſted till the zth of February. The Thames was fo frozen 
that there was another city, as it were, on the ice, by the 
great number of booths erected between the Temple ang 
Southwark, in which place was held an abſolute fair, {61 
above a fortnight, of all ſorts of trades. An ox was likeiiſc 
roaſted whole, bulls baited, and the like. 

In September or October this year, the king commitlſioned 
the lord Dartmouth to go with about twenty fail of ſhips, 
and utterly demoliſh the town, caſtle, and mole of Tang let. 
The mole had coſt the king vaſt ſums, but for want of mo- 
ney, or for {ome other cauſe, was left unfinnſhed. The lord 
Dartmouth had alſo orders to choak up the haven. Six 
months were {pent in executing this committion. The king 
was thereby freed from a conſiderable annual expence for the 
preſervation of this place, and moreover, the. garriſon, mofily 
conſiſting, as I obſerved, of popiſh ſoldiers and Officers, 
ſerved to augment the King's forces at home, and keep in 
awe thoſe who were impatient of the yoke. 

This year 1683, was memorable for the famous fiege 
of Vienna, formed by the grand viſier Kara Muſtapha, the 
19th of July, with an army of an hundred and thirty 
thouſand men, and raiſed by the king of Poland, the ſe— 
cond of September, when the city was reduced to the laſt 
extremity. 

1683-4] This year 1684 was almoſt wholly ſpent in 
eſtabliſhing the king's acquired abſolute power. This was 
done chiefly by three expedients. The firſt was the augmen- 
tation of the forces by the garriſon of Tangier : the ſecond 
was, the rigorous puniſhment of thoſe who were not only 
accuſed of the proteſtant plot, but had during the quarrels 


between the king and the late parliaments, taken the liberty 


to ſpeak of the King and the duke of York, with too much 
paſhon and heat. Theſe ſpeeches, at a time when the king 
and the duke were obliged to diflemble, for fear of farther 
exaſperating the parliament, were now remembered when 
they were in a more tavourable fituation, and the authors 
made to ſuffer. The third expedient was, the perſuading 
indirectly all the corporations in the kingdom to ſurrender 
their charters to the king. I have already ſaid what I had to 
lay concerning the garriſon of Tangier. 

As to the lecond expedient, I mean, the proſecutions a- 
gainſt the king's and duke's enemies, it would be tedious to 
enumerate all the trials and ſentences given againſt thole who 
were accuſed either of the laſt plot, or of having ſpoken too 
freely of the king and the duke. Nothing elle almoſt oc- 
curs in the events of the year 1684. Since the city had lot 
their privileges, the king had nominated ſheriffs * entirely de- 
voted to him, who took care in all criminal trials to impan- 
nel juries, diſpoſed to follow the ſuggeſtions of the court. 
To facilitate the condemnation of thoſe whoſe proſecutions 
were reſolved, the king, in December laſt, had made fir 
George Jefferies lord chief juſtice of the King's Bench. He 
was a man fit for the purpoſes of the court, without honour 
or conſcience, impudent to the laſt degree, and ever ready 
to betray his duty and the intereſts of juſtice and the King- 
dom to recommend himſelf to thoſe who were in power, 
Theſe great qualities advanced him at laſt to the chancellor- 
ſhip of England. The king had alſo made other alteration 
among the judges, ſo that he was in a manner aſſured ot the 


conſpiracy ; but perſiſted to the laſt in renouncing any the leaſt ænο 
ledge or thought of the affaſſinating part, SpratÞ hilt. p. 104- Sce tue 
duke's journal in Kennet, p. 406. 

t Peter Daniel, and Samuel Daſhwood, eſquires. Kennet, p. 497- 
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compliance of all the courts of juſtice, The court party 
had made a great noiſe {ome time before, concerning the ig- 
noramus returned by the London juries upon all bills prefer- 
ted againſt the whigs, and theſe complained no leſs of the 
rigour exerciſed this year by the tories. Books have been 
,ubliſhed to ſhew the paſſion, the partiality, and the crying 
injuſtice of the judges and juries, in favour of the court. 
But I cannot deicend to thele particulars, however Proper 
they may be to demonſtrate, with what zeal the court pro- 
moted the execution of their deſigns, and to ſhew the cha- 
raters of the perlons employed. I ſhall therefore omit 
many trials of perions little known, and confine myſelf 
to ſome particular cates, by which the reſt will be cafily 
judged Of. : 

The carl of Danby had been ſent to the Tower by the 
houſe of lords, upon an impeachment from the commons. 
He had often demanded to be diſcharged upon bail ; but the 
zadges had always retuſed his requelt, declaring that it was 
not in their power to admit to bail a peer of the realm im- 
priſoned by parliament. This was the law of the kingdom. 
But the alterations amonglt the judges had hkewile produced 
erbat alterations in the maxims and principles of the courts 
or juſtice. The judges who had len in office ſone time, 
belle ved it lawtul to releate the carl upon bail, Which was 
accordingly taken, the carl being bound in a recognizance of 
ten thouſand pounds. 

The relcaſe of the carl of Danby was a preecdent for the 
liberty of the popiſh lords, priſoners in the Tower. The 
lord Petre one of thoſe lords, dying about a month before, 
upon his death-bed ſent a letter to the king, ditowning in 
his laſt words, and upon his ſalvation, the matters of which 
he ſtood accuſed. Atter a declaration lo exprets, the king not 
doubting the innocence of the other tour, told the court by 
his attorney general, that he conſented to whatever the court 
ſhould think fit to be done with regard to the popiſh lords. 
Whereupon they were admitted to bail the fame day with the 
earl of Danby. It mutt be that the former judges were very 
ignorant, not to know that an interior court had power to 
releaſe men impriſoned by the ſupreme court of the king- 
dom, or that the preſent judges were more bold than their 
predecetiors. . ; 

But the perſons accuſed of the laſt conſpiracy, and thoſe 
who had ſpoken diſreſpectfully of the King and the duke, 
met not with ſo much humanity. Among the great number 
proſecuted for theſe two oftences, 1 ſhall only relate the tri- 
als of three or four. 

Mr. Hampden was tried for a conſpiracy the 6th of Febru- 
ary. The lord Howard depoſed againſt him, That the coun— 
cil of fix meeting at Mr. Hampden's houſe, Mr. Hampden 
made an introductory ſpeech to open the atlembly, and that 
he was concerned in ſending Aaron Smith into Scotland. 
Mr. Hampden's counſel infiited upon lord Howard's ill re- 
putation, and ſcandalous lite, aud repreſented him little ber- 
ter than an atheiſt. But ſuch objections were of force only 
againſt Oates and Bedloc. For how was it poitble that the 
lord Howard ſhould be an ill man, fince he only depoted 
againſt proteſtants? On the other hand, Mr. Hampden pro- 
duced witneſſes who teflificd his virtue, his piety, his mora- 
ity. But theſe teſtimonies were ineffectual. Jefleries, in 
1 long ſpeech, ſpeaking of religion and virtue, turned it up- 
on the priſoner in theſe words, “ Was it not (ſaid he) 
under the ſhape of religion that the blefled martyr king 
Charles I. came to the block? Navy, fore men were at a 
lots to know which way they thould pur a {pirit into the 
common people to oppole the king; and tome among them, 
Mr. Hampden the firſt, bid them be ſure to put religion to 
be the pretence, and that would make them. run headlong to 
What they would have them.” Burt this excellent argument, 
to be virtuous and religious, was a fign of a man's being 
engaged in the plot. But obſerve an artifice made ule of to 
caſt Mr. Hampden. It is certain, that, ſuppoſing the truth 
of lord Howard's teſtimony, Mr. Hampden was not leſs 
guilty than lord Ruflel or colonel Sidney. Nevertheleſs, he 
could not be condemned as a traitor, fince there was but one 
evidence againſt him, and all laws divine and human require 
two witnefles to the taking away a man's life. He was 
therefore indicted of a miſdemeanour, and, the jury finding 
bim guilty on the teſtimony of lord Howard, the court was 
latisfied with fining him forty thouſand pounds, and obliging 
him to find ſurcties for his good behaviour during life. 
This was thought to be a very ttrange and a ſevere ſentence. 


February 7, Laurence Braddon and Hugh Speke were tried for a miſ- 
emeanour in ſuborning witneſſes to prove the cal! ot Eſſex was murdered 
y his keepers, for which the firſt was fined two thouſand pounds, and the 
ater one thouſand pounds, February 14, fir Samucl Barnardiitone 
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But the King diſpelled all doubts concerning this aflair, by 
Huring the public in a large declaration, * That if he had not 
granted the duke of Monmouth's requeſt, that he would not 
make him a witneſs, neither Mr. Hampden, nor ſcarce 
one man ot thole that were treed upon bail, had efcapegd 
death.“ | 

684] John Dutton Colt, elquire, a member of the three 
jaſt parhaments, being accuſed of lpeaking thete word 
The duke of York 1s a papiſt, and before any ſuch papif 
dog ſhall be ſucceſſor to the crown of tngland, IU will be 
hanged at my own door.” Theſe and other injurious words 
being proved againſt him, the jury brought in their verdict 
for the duke of York, and gave him tor damages a hundred 
thouſand pounds, 85 

The duke of York alſo brought his action of fcandalut 
magnatum againft Titus Oates, for dicectly calling hun trai— 
tor. For this oflence the court gave the duke of York a 
hundred thouſand pounds damages. Shortly aſter, he was 
indicted for perjury, in relation to father Ireland's being in 
London at the time Oates {wore to, at his trial. Not long 
after another 1ndictment of perjury was preferred againſt 
him, in relation to his being prelent at the luppoled conſult 
01 che jeſuits at che Whitchorſe tavern in 1675. But theſe 
indictments not being tried this reign, Oates continued in 
priton. 

ITheſe three, and ſome others ©, omitted for brevity lake, 
elcaped with hte, though properly condemned to perpetual 
impriſonment, as not being able to pay their exorbitant fines. 
But two cthers, who were out ot the kingdom, did not 
come oft to can. James Holloway having teen his name 
in the Gazette umongſt the conſpirators, who were to be ap— 
prehended by the King's proclamation, fled to the Welt In- 
dies. Con ns flight, he had ſuffered an outlawry for high 
trealon, and this year the court hearing he was in the Wett- 
Indics, cauled hun to be apprchended and brought to Lon- 
don, where he was executed upon the attainder of outlawry 
jor treaſon. 

The lame thing bappened to fir Thomas Armſtrong, who 
had been conlidered as one of the principal authors of the laſt 
plot, and pamed in the King's proclamation with a reward of 
ive hundred pounds. He made his efcape into Holland, and 
was outlawed as well as Holloway, The court hearing he 
was at Leyden, obtained an order from the ſtates to appre- 
hend him, and accordingly betore he had notice, he was 
apprehended and brought to Rotterdam, and from thence to 
[.ondon. When he appeared at the King's Bench bar, he 
alledged that he was beyond fea at the time of the outlawry, 
and begged that he might be tried. But his requeſt was ab— 
ſolutely rejected, and the rather, as the attorney-general told 
the court from the king, that Armſtrong was one of the per- 
ſons who were to aflaſſinate his majeſty on his return from 
Newmarket, which the priſoner poſitively denied. He was 
executed the 20th of June, and his head and quarters fet up 
in ſeveral parts of the city. Only one was reſerved to be 
ſent down to Stafford, for which town he had been a burgeſs 
in parliament, 

do not think it neceſſary to relate the trials, this year, of 
a great number of hbellers, and perſons who had ſpoken 
agamſt the king, the duke of York, or the government. In 
Echard's hiſtory I find thirty-two condemned in great tines, 
and ſome put in the pillory. The biſtory of this year pro- 
perly conſiſts of ſuch tranlactions only. 

The whole kingdom being firuck with terror, the king 
believed he ought to improve it to the eſtabliſhment of his 
ablolute power, ſo as to have nothing to fear from any fu— 
ture oppoſition. This was by depriving at once all the cor- 
porations, and conſequently all his ſubjects of their privileges, 
It was not proper to uſe abſolute power, but to proceed in a 
manner more politic and more dangerous to the pcople, 
by engaging them to make a voluntary ſurrender of their 
charters in order to receive ſuch new ones as the king ſhould 
pleaſe to grant. For this purpoſe, courtiers and emiflaries 
were ſent to the more confiderable corporations, to inſpire 
them with terror, and intimate to them, that ſcarce one 
could eſcape, ſhould the king exerciſe ſtrict juſtice, This 
chiefly concerned the Whigs and non-contormiſts, for the to— 
ries were generally very ready blindly to obey the pleaſure 
of the court. Jetteries particularly diſtinguiſhed himſelf in 
his northern circuit at the ſummer aſhzes. He forgot no- 
thing capable of terrifying the people, aſſuring them, that 
a ſurrender of their charters was the only way to avert the 
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was fined ten thouſand pounds for writing ſome letters about the plot. 
State trials, tom. III. p. 771, 845. And Samuel Johnſon five hundred 
marks, for writing Julian the apoſtate, Kennet, p. 405. 
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miſchicſs which hung over their head. Other judges and 
emiſſaries did the ſame, and at laſt, the larger corporations 
being thus gained, the leſſer neceſſarily followed. So, a 
ſudden, and great change was ſeen in England, namely, the 
Engliſh nation without rights or privileges, but ſuch as the 
king would vouchſafe to grant her; and what is more ſtrange, 
the Engliſh themſelves ſurrendered to Charles II. thoſe very 
rights and privileges which they had defended with ſo much 
palſion or rather fury, againſt the attempts of Charles IJ. 

To make the people in ſome meature fully ſenſible of their 
new flavery, the king affected to muſter his forces, which 
from one regiment of foot and one troop of horſe-guards 
(raiſed by himſelf, with the murmurs of many of his fub- 
jets) were increaſcd to four thouſand compleatly trained and 
effective men. It might then be ſeen, that the members of 
parliament who oppoſed the raifing, or at leaſt the eſtabliſh- 
ment of theſe guards, were not altogether in the wrong. 
But the zeal of the tory party was now arrived to ſuch a 
height, that they looked on every thing which contributed to 
render the king abſolute, as a ſure means to ruin the whigs, 
and conſequently as a triumph for them. They prepol- 
terouſly imagined, that the court only aimed at the deſtruction 
of that odious party, and was ſolely labouring for the tories, 
Accordingly, we find ſtill ſome authors of this laſt party 
who repreſent the year 1684 as the moſt peaccable, the moſt 
quiet, and, in a-word, the happieſt year England had leen 
for ſome ayes. Nothing, was capable to open the eyes of 
theſe paſſionate men, who, againſt all probability, believed 
the court well affected both to the ſtate and the proteſtant 
religion, 

Nevertheleſs, the king did a thing this year which ought 
to have undeceived them. He 'diflolved the commiſhon, 
granted in the year 1681, for the diſpoſal of all ecclefiaſtical 
preferments. As the eſtabliſhing this commiſſion was in 
order to perſuade his ſubjects, that he had the intereſt of the 
proteſtant religion at heart, he could not avoid appointing 
ſuch commiſſioners as were thought to have the ſame ſenti- 
ments. But finding himſelf at length in the ſituation he had 
wiſhed for, this commiſhon was too great a reſtraint, and 
therefore he revoked it to fill the vacant benefices agreeably 
to his own inclinat.ons. 

It muſt not be concealed, that moſt hiſtorians aſcribe all 
the rigours exerciſed this year, and all the meaſures taken by 
the king for the advancement of his abſolute power to the 
counſels of the duke his brother. That prince had gained 
ſo great an aſcendant over the king, that he held him in a 
kind of ſubjection, and led him into meaſures productive of 
others, and fo carried him tarther than the king deſired. 
Beſides, that the king was naturally indolent, and loved his 
caſe too much to engage in any affairs capable of diſturbing 
his repoſe, he knew the genius and temper of the Englith 
much better than the duke of York, and was ſenſible of the 
great difficulty to preſerve long a power acquired in fo extra- 
ordinary a manner. Bur, on the other hand, after ſo many 
proceedings to ſecure this power, he knew not how to re— 
treat, and could not alter his conduct, without breaking en- 
tirely with the duke, which muſt have extremely embarraſſed 
him. He eould not change his principles and maxims, 
without an entire alteration in his court and council, and 
without putting himſelf into the hands of men of very dit— 
ferent principles. Beſides, his inclination did not lead him 
to it, and it was only this fear of diſturbing his quiet, which 
cauſed him to confider the danger of his preſent proceedings. 
Mean while, as this danger was not yet near, and as all the 
kingdom appeared ſubmiſſive, he kept off the evil day, and 
delayed coming to any determination. 

However this be, the Hamborough company, to gain the 
good will of a prince, inveſted with ſuch power, erected a 
marble ſtatue to him in the middle of the Royal Exchange, 
with this pompous inſcription on the pedeſtal : 

Canoioll Cſari Brirannico, patriæ patri, regum optimo, 
clementiſhmo, auguſtifimo, generis humani delicus, utriuſ- 
que fortune victort, pacis Europe arbitro, Maris domino & 
vindici, ſocietas mercatorum adventur. Angliæ, quæ per 
CCCC jam prope annos regia benignitate floret, ſidei inte- 


n This year, April :4, fir Leoline Jenkins reftgned his place of ſecretary 
of ſtate, wherein he was ſucceeded by Sidney Godolphin, who was created 
a baron. Kennet, p. 415. 

+ Of this new {cheme Burnet gives this account. There was at this time 
a new ſcheme formed, that very probably would have for ever broken the 
king and the dyke It was laid at the lady Portimonth's. Barillon, lord 
Sunderland, and lord Godolpliuy, were in it. The duke of Monmouth came 
over ſecretly, And though he did not fee the king, yet he went back very 
well pleaſed with his journev. The clelign was to begin with the ſending 
the duke of Yo! to Scotland. The king ipoke to the duke concerning his 
going to Scotland; and he auſwrered, there was no occaſion for it. 8 
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meratæ, gratitudinis æternæ, hoc teſtimonium venerahuns 
poſuit, anno ſal. humane, MDCLXXXIV h. : 

[1684 5] Almoſt the whole month of January of the nen v 
1085, was {pent either in proſecuting delinquents 2painſt | y 
king and the duke, or in receiving the charters of the corps. 
rations, not yet ſurrendered, or in granting new oncs on ſuch 
conditions as the court thought proper. It may well he imagine 
that theſe conditions were not prejudicial to the Done gc. 
quired by the king. All complaints were ſuppreſſed, 46. 
the whole kingdom entirely ſubdued, the city of Lon... 
not excepted, which had always oppoſed abſolute power, = 


The king now finding himſelf at the height of nis withes 


was willing to do a popular act, and publiſhed a declararie. 
drawn up by Dr, Prat, in which, “ he afttEtionately thank. 
his ſubjects for their great confidence in him, chiefly :, 
their ſo freely reſigning their local immunities and cl; rtor 
into his hands, leſt the abuſe of any of them ſhould hercatte 
prove dangerous to the juſt prerogatives of the cron. This 
he declared he eſteemed as the peculiar honour of his teien 
being ſuch as none of the moſt popular of all his late rab 
predeceſſors could ever have hoped for. Wherefore be 
thought himſelf more than ordinarily obliged to continue. +; 
he had bitherto begun, to ſhew the gre atelt moderation | 
benign'ity, in the exerciſe of fo great a trult ; refolvins 
this occation, to convince the higheſt pretenders to the © 
monweal, that as the crown was the firſt original, ſo it + 
ſtill the ſureſt guardian of all the people's lawful righ:s 
privileges,” - 


Notwithſtanding all this, it is pretended, he had f 
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a project for an extraordinary change in the government: 
that he deſigned to recall the duke of Monmouth, to ſer.4 
the duke of York beyond ſea, and call a free parliament, 
This ſcems to have been founded on ſome paſſages in the 
duke of Monmonth's pocket book, ſeized with his perſon in 
the following reign. We are further told, that the king had 
intimated, that if he lived but a month longer, he would 
find a way to make himſelf eaſy for the reſt of his lifc+ 
But he lived not to execute this deſign. He died the 6th of 
February, fifty-four years of age, and twenty-five fince his 
reſtoration. The cauſe of his death being variouſly reported, 
ſome thinking it natural, others violent, I believe molt in- 
ſtructive for the reader, what Dr. Welwood ſays of it, who 
ſeems to have ſpoken of it with moſt impartiality. 

It's confeſſed, few princes come to die a ſudden death, 
but the world is apt to attribute it to foul play; eſpecially 
if attended with unuſual circumſtances in the time and man- 
ner of it. 

King Charles had a healthful conſtitution beyond mos 
men, and took great care to preſerve it, by diet and exerciſe, 
which naturally promiſe a long life: and it was more ex- 
traordinary to ſee ſuch a man die before threeſcote, than 
another in the bloom of youth. Now, if he died a natural 
death, it is agreed by all, that it muſt have been an apoplexr. 
This diſeaſe ſeizes all the vital faculties at once; and ver, 
for the moſt part, does not only give ſome ſhort warnings of 
its approach, by unuſual affections of the head, but many 
times is occaſioned by ſome evident preceding cauſe, In 
king Charles's caſe, there appeared no viſible cauſe, cither 
near or remote, to which, with any certainty of reaſon, his 
diſeaſe could be aſcribed; and the forerunners of it wer: 
rather to be found in his ſtomach and bowels, than in the 
head. For, after he was a bed, he was overheard to oroan 
moſt of the night: and both then, and next morning, be- 
fore he fell into the fir, he complained firſt of a heavy oh. 
preſſion in his ſtomach and about his heart, and afterwards 0 
a ſharp pain in thoſe parts; all which ſymptoms hach but lite 
relation to an apoplexy. That morning there appcarcd to 
every body about him, a ghaſtlineſs and paleneſs in his bos: 
and when he ſat down to be ſhaved, juſt before the fir took 
him, he could not fit ſtraight, as he uſed to do, but con- 
tinued in a ſtooping poſture, with his hand upon his ſtomach, 
till the fit came. After he had been brought out of it, bY 
opening a vein, he complained of a racking pain in his 
ſtomach, and of no indiſpoſition any where elſe : and during 
the whole time of his ſickneſs, and even when he fecme! 


which the king replied, that either the duke muſt go, or that he hünte“ 
would go thither—The king was obſerved to be colder and more reject ved 0 
the duke than ordinary, But what was under all this, was ſtill a deep te, 
Lord Hallifax was let into no part of it, He complained in coun. :! 

lord Rocheſter, that there were mauy razures in the books of the 

and moved the king to go to the treatury chamber, So the king 1141 

next Monday, And Mr. May was ſent for from W indſor, to | 
that day, which it was expected would prove a critical dan. 
ſo indeed, though in a different way; the king being taker 


while, p. 604—606, 
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moſt inſenſible, he was obſerved to lay his hand, for the moſt 
p- irt, upon bis ſtomach, in a moaning poſture, apd con- 
tinued lo to his death: and ſo violent was the Pain, that 
when ali hopes were gone, the Hafer were delirci to utc 
all their art to procure him an caſy death. 

« 80 much for the Alten r itſelf. There remait 
ſome things to be taken notice of, that fell out before 
after his death. A tew days before he was taken ill, king 
Charles be. NY in Company where the prefcnt | voſture of at * 


1115 


was Sfcourſed of, there eſeap bed him tome warm ex! bre my : 


about t the une. {fy CIrcum {tance s he was prong rod int. 5 an, the 
11 meaſures had been given him: and how, in a certain pr 
ticular affair, he was pleaſed to mention, Fae on 0 
abuſed ; adding in ſome paſſion, That if he lived but a 
month longer, he would find a way to make bim. ” 25 for 
the reſt of his life. This paſlage was v nitpered abroad next 
day; and the rumour of recalling the duke of Monmouth, and 
ſending away the duke of Y ork, came to take air about the 
ſame time. Indeed, all things were making ready, to put 
the latter in execution; and there is reaſon to believe, the 
king had intimated as much to the duke himſelf; tor ſome of 
his richeſt furniture was put up, and his chief ſervants 
ordered to be in a readineſs to attend their maſter Upon an 
hour's warning; and vachts were waiting, to tranſport ſome 
perſons of qual ty „without mentioning who it was, or whither 
bound. The Komiſh party that m. naged about court, were 
oblerved to be more than ordinary diligent and buſy up and 
down W hitchall and St. Wees s, as it ſome very important 
affair was in agitation ; and a new and unuſual e was to 
be ſeen on their counten: nccs. Nor was it any wonder, for in 
tis fulpected change th cre like to be the onl\ lofers, and 
all their teeming hop s were in a fair way to be dilappointed. 
How far the principles of forme of that party might leave 
tacm at liberty to puſh on their revenge for this deſigned 
affront, as well as to prevent the blow that threatened them, 
Rog without the privity, much leſs the conlent of the 
duke of York, is leſt tothe 1cader to judge. 

There was a foreign miniſter, that fome days before 
the King fell 1il, ordered his ſteward to buy a conſiderable 
parcel of black cloth, which ferved him and his retinue after 
tor mourning : and the late embatlador Don Pedro Ronquillo, 
made it no ſecret, that he had a letter from Flanders the 
weck before king Charles dicd, that took notice ot his death, 
as the news there, But both theſe might fall out by mere 
accident. 

There remain two things more that delc rve ſome con- 
fideration in this matter, When his body was opened, there 
was not ſufficient time given tor taking ane xact obtervation 
of his ſtomach and bowels: which one would think, ought 
chicfly to have been done, conſidering the violent pains he 
bad there: and when a certain phy ſician ſeemed to be more 
mquifitive than ordinary about the condition of thoſe parts, 
he was taken aſide, and reproved for his needleſs curiofiry, 
In the next place, his body funk fo extremely, within a few 
bours after his death, rotuithflanding the coldnefs of the {ca- 
lon, that the people about him were extremely oftended with 
the ſmell: which is a thing very extraordinary „in one of his 
ſtrong and healthful conſtitution ; : and is not a proper con— 
kequent of a mere apoplc ical diſtemper. 

There was ſome weight laid upon an accident that fell 
out at Windſor ſome ycars before his death : for the king 
drinking more liberally than uſual, aſter the fatigue of riding, 
he retired to the next oom, nd wrapping binrelt up in his 
cloak, fell aflcep. upon a couch. He was bur a little time 
come back to the company, when a ſervant belonging to one 
of them, lay don upon the ſame couch in the king's cloak, 
and was found ſtabbed dead with a poinard, Nor was it ever 
known how it happend but the matter huſhed up, and no 
dane made 200 Jul it's 

Jo conclude, Dr. Short, who was a man of great pro— 
bity and learnin g. ana 1 Roman catholic, made no fcruple to 

declare his oOpinio! to tome of his intimate friends, that he 
believed king Chart les had foul play done him. And when he 
came to dic himtelf, e XP. cited ſome ſulpic! on that he had 
met with the ſame treatinent, for opening his mi ind too trecly 
in th: t point. 

So much for the Ci! cumſtances of king's Chailes's death, 
that ſcem to have an i! aſp. There are others, that ſeem 
to deſroy all ſuſpicion of treachery in the matter. 

As, firſt, he had lived fo faſt, as might enervate, in a 
gicat mealure, the natural force of his conſtitution, and 
(Xhauſt his animal ſpirits; and therefore he might be more 
lubject to apople XY, which is a diſcaſe that wearcns. and 
locks up theſe Ipirits from performing their uſual functions. 
And though, in his latter cars, he had given himſelf up 
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more to the pleaſures of wine, than of wor: 

rather 32 the (feet of age than dt choice. 
17 0 az 

% Next, it is known, he had been once or twice att 

before, with fits that much reſembled the at whi 
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WV. A use hat happened 
the heat of the POP bl „ BHS! | 
matters to tn Way ee Meda time, by the ' | 
prictt then be FOR lea, whom he ordered to vrivs 
0 man employed betwixt the kin 
(- n-whom rae” the tory ) was directed to bv 2 FLAT 
dilguile to Whitehall. The king and the prich were 
durable time together alone in the cloſct, ang t 
man attended in the next room: at laſt the brich! 
with all [NE mMauiks of u ttight an id altonith ment in his face; 
and having recovered himtelf a little, he told the gente 
that he 1 run the greœateſt riſque Leet man did . tor while 
he was with the King, his majeſty was fuddenly ſarprifed with 
a ſit, companied with violent convulſions of his body and 
contorfions of his face, which Jlitted for forne moments; and 
when he was going to 8950 out tor help, the King | * Id him 
by force till it was over, and then bid him not be afra! 75 or 
he bad been troubled 0 ich the like before; the prieit a ding,. 
what a condition he ſhould have been in, contider! ng his re— 
ligion, and the preſent juncture of affairs; 1 the king lad 
died of that fir, and no body in the room with him b-11des 
himſelf. 
6 But leaving this ſtory to the credit of the 8 there 


might be an: ther natural c. auſe aſſigned. tor King Charles's 
falling into tuch a fit as that of which he died, wh; ch is this 


u con- 
he gentle— 
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he had toi "RP tüme an Hue in his leg, which ran much, 
and conlequently n.uſt have made a great re yullion from his 


head; upon which account, it is probable, it was made. A 
few weeks before his death, he had let it be died un 


(| kil”s C0 

traf to the advice ot his bhyficſans, who told him it would 
F * F « . Alt! 1 6 8 a 1 [1 . I. : 0 
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this, that there came a paintul tumour upon the place whe 
the illue had been, which proved very obilinate, and was n 
thoroughly healed up when he died. 


* In fine, it is agreed on all hands, that King Charles ex- 
preſled no ſuſpicion of his being portened, during all the 
time of his ſickneſs: though it mult be allo obferved, that 


the fits were {o violent, that he could not ſpeak while they 
were upon him, and thewed an averſion to ſpea king during 
the intervals. And there uus not any thing to be ſeen, upon 
opening his body, that could reaſonab ly be attribute 4 to the 
torce of poiſon. Let, to allow theſc confiderations no more 
weight than they can well bear, this mutt be acknowledged, 
that there are poiſons which affect originally the animal 


ſpirits, and are of fo ſubtle a nature, that they leave no con- 


cluding marks upon the bodies of thoſe they kill.“ 

let us now ſee what Dr. Burnet [19s upon this ſubject, 
his hiſtory of his own times. As this hittory is not yet tran- 
ſlated, or at leaſt: publiſhed in French, I believe it will not be 
unacceptable to foreigners, to inſert here that famous pre- 
late's account of the death of Charles II. 

All this winter the king looked better than he had done 
for many years. He had a humour in his . g, which looked 
like the beginning of the gout : ſo that for ſome weeks he 
could not walk, as he uled to do generally, three or four 


hours a day in the park; which he did commonly ſo faſt 


that as it was really an _excrciſe to himſelf, fo it was a trou— 
blc to all about him to hold up. with him. In the ſtate the 
king was in, he not being able to walk, ſhent much of his 
time in the laboratory, and was running a proceſs for the 
fixing of mercury. On the firit of E ebruary, being a Sunday, 
he eat little all day, and came to lady Portſmouth at night, 
and called for a porringer of ſpoon meat, It was made too 
ſtrong for his ſtomach; ſo he cat little of it: and he had an 
unquict night. In the morning one Dr. King, a phyſician 
and a chen. iſt, came, as he had becn ordered, to wait on 
him. All the king's diſcourſe to him was fo broken, that 
he could not underſtand what he meant. And the doctor 
concluded, he was under ſome great Gcitorder, either in his 
mind, or in his body. The doctor, amazed at this, went 
out, and meeting with lord Peterborough, he ſaid, the king 
was in a flange humour, for be did not {peak one word of 
ſenſe. Lord Pet crborough dofired he wou 10 go in again to 
the bedchamber, which he did. And he was fcarce come 
in, when the king, who ſeemed all the while to be in great 


Confuſion, fell down all of a ſudden in a fit like an apople xv: 


[ 
he looked black, and his eves turned in his head. The 


I 1 iN Ph; fician 
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pbyſician, who had been formerly an eminent ſurgeon, ſaid 
it was impoſſible to ſave the king's lite, if one minute was 
loſt : he would rather venture on the rigour of the law, than 
leave the king to periſh ; and ſo he let him blood. The 
king came out of that fit, yet the effects of it hung till 
upon him, ſo that he was much oppreſled. And the phy- 
ſicians did very much apprehend the return of another fit, 
and that it would carry him off: ſo they looked on him as 
a dead man. The biſhop of London ſpoke a little to him, 
to diſpoſe him to prepare for whatever might be before him ; 
to which the king anſwered not a word, But that was im- 
puted partly to the biſhop's cola way of ſpeaking, and partly 
to the ill opinion they had of him at court, as too buly in 
oppoſition to popery. Sanderoft made a very weighty ex- 
hortation to him; in which he uſed a good degree of freedom, 
which he ſaid was necetlary, fince he was going to be judged 
by one who was no reſpecter of perſons. To him the king 
made no anſwer neither; nor yet to Ken, though the mott 
in ſavour with him of all the biſhops. Some imputed this 
to an inſenſibility, of which too viſible an inſtance appeared, 
fince lady Portſmouth ſat in the bed, taking care of him as 
a wife of a hutb.ind. Others guctled . truer ; that it would 
appear he was of another religion. On "Thurſday a ſecond 
fit returned. And then the phyſicians told the duke, that 
the king was not like to live a day to an end. 

„% The duke immediately ordered Hudleſton, the. prieſt 
that had a great hand in ſaving the king at Worceſter fight, 
(for which he was excepted out of all ſevere acts that were 
made againſt prieſts) to be brought to the lodgings un— 
der the bedchamber : and, when he was told what was to be 
done, he was in great confuſion, for he had no hoſtie about 
him. But he went to another prieſt that lived in the court, 
who gave him the pix with an hoſtie in it. But that poor 
prieſt was fo frighted, that he ran out of Whitehall in tuch 
haſte, that he ſtruck againſt a poſt, and ſcemed to be in a fit 
of madueſs with fear. As ſoon as Hudleſton had prepared 
every thing that was neceitary, the duke whiſpered the, king 
in the ear; upon that the king ordered, that all who were 
in the bedchamber ſhould withdraw, except the carls of Bath 
and Feverſham; and the door was double locked. The com- 
pany was kept out hall an hour: only lord Feverſham opened 
the door once, and called for a glaſs of water. Cardinal 
Howard told me at Rome, that Hudleſton, according to the 
relation that he teat thither, made the king go through 


could then make, he gave him abſolution, and the other 
ſactaments. The hothic ſtuck in his throat: and that was 
the occaſion of calling for a glals of water. He allo gave 
him extreme unction. All muſt have been performed very 
ſuperficially, fince it was ſo ſoon ended. But the King ſcemed 
to be at great eaſe upon it. It was given out, that the king 
ſaid to Hudleſton, that he had ſaved him twice, firſt his 
body and now his foul ; and that he aſked him, if he would 
have him declare himſelf to be of their church. But it 
ſeems, he was prepared tor this, and fo diverted the king 
from it; and ſaid, he took it upon him to ſatisfy the world 
in that particular. - But though by the principles of all re- 
ligion Whatſocver, he ought to have obliged him 10 make 
open profeſſion of his religion; vet, it ſeems, the conſe— 
quences of that were apprehended ; for, without doubt, 
that poor prieſt scted by the directions that were given 
him. The company was ſuffered to come in. And the 
king went through the agonies of death, with a calm and a 
conltancy, that amazed all who were about him, and knew 
how he had lived. This made tome conclude, that he had 
made a will, and that his quiet was the effect of that. Ken 
applied himſelf much to the awaking the king's conſcience, 
He ſpoke with great elevation, both of thought and expret- 
ſion, like a man inſpired, as thoſe who were preſent told me. 
He reſumed the matter olten, and pronounced many ſhort 
ejaculations and prayers, which affected all that were preſent, 
except him that was the moſt concerned, who ſeemed to 
take no notice of him, and made no anſwers to him. He 
preſſed the king fix or ſeven times to receive the ſacrament ; 
but the king always declined ir, ſaying, he was very weak. 
A table with the elements upon it, ready to be conſecrated, 
was brought into the room, which occaſioned a report to be 
then ſpread about, that he had received it. Ken preſſed him 
to declare, that he detired it, and that he died in the com- 
munion of the church of England. To that he anſwered 
nothing. Ken aſked him, it he defired abſolution of his 
ſins. It ſeems the king, if he then thought any thing at all, 
thought that would do him no hurt. So Ken pronounced 
it over him: for which he was blamed, fince the king ex- 
preſſed no ſenſe, or forrow for his paſt life, nor any purpoſe 
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of amendment. It was thought to be a proſtitution of th. 
peace of the church, to give it to one, who, after a lite le. 
as the king's had been, ſeemed to harden himſelf again 
every thing that could be ſaid to him. Ken was alſo cel. 
ſured for another piece of indecency : he preſented the duke 
of Richmond, lady Portſmouth's ſon, to be bleſſed hy th. 
king. Upon this, ſome that were in the room cried qr 
the king was their common father. And upon that all kn. 
ed down for his bleſhng, which he gave them. The king 
ſuffered much inwardly, and faid, he was burnt up within 
of which he complained often, but with great decency, H. 
ſaid once, he hoped he ſhould climb up to heaven's gates 
which was the only word favouring of religion that he wy. 
heard to ſpeak, | 

He gathered all his ſtrength to ſpeak his laſt words +, 
the duke, to which every one hcarkened with great atten. 
tion. He expreſſed his kindneſs to him, and that he now 
delivered all over to him with great joy. He recommend. 
lady Portſmouth over and over again to him. He ſaid, h. 
had always loved her, and he loved her now to the laſt ; ang 
beſought the duke, in as melting words as he could fetch. 
out, to be very kind to her and to her ſon, He recommend 
ed his other children to him: and concluded, let not nog; 
Nelly ſtarve, that was Mrs, Gwyn. But he ſaid nothing gt 
the queen, nor any one word of his people, or of his ſervants; 
nor did he ſpeak one word of religion, or concerning the 
payment of his debts, though he left behind him abour 
ninety thouſand guincas, which he had gathered either out 
of the privy purſe, or out of the moncy which was ſent him 
trom France, or by other methods, and which he had kept 
ſo ſecretly, that no perſon whatſoever knew any thing of it. 

He continued in the agony till Friday at eleven o'clock, 
being the 6th of February 1684-5; and then died in the fifty 
tourth year of his age, after he had reigned, if we reckon 
from his father's death, thirty fix years and eight days; or 
if we reckon from his reſtoration, twenty four years, eight 
months, and nine.days. There were many very apparent ſuſpi- 
cions of his being poiſoned : for though the firſt acceſs looked 
like an apoplexy, yet it was plain in the progreſs of it, that 
it was no apoplexy. When his body was opened, the phy— 
ficians who viewed it, were, as it were, led by thoſe, who 
might ſuſpect the truth, to look upon the parts that were 
certainly ſound, But both Lower and Needham, two fa- 
mous phyſicians, told me, they plainly diſcerned two or three: 
blue ſpots on the outfide of the ſtomach. Necdham called 
twice to have 1t opened, but the ſurgeons ſeemed not to hear 
him. And when he moved it the ſecond time, he, as he told 
me, heard Lower fay to one that ſtood next him, Needham 
will undo us, calling thus to have the ſtomach opened; tor 
he may ſee they will not do it: they were diverted to look 
to ſomewhat elle : and when they returned to look upon the 
ſtomach, it was carried away: ſo that it was never viewed, 
Le Fevre, a French phyſician, told me, he faw a blackneis 
in his ſhoulder: upon which he made an inciſion, and ſaw it 
was all mortified. Short, another phy fician, who was a pa. 
piſt, but after a form of his own, did very much ſulpect 
foul dealing. And he had talked more freely of it, than 
any of the proteſtants durſt do at that time. But he was not 
long after taken ſuddenly ill, upon a large draught of worm: 
wood wine, which he had drank in the houſe of a popiſh p3- 
tient that lived near the tower, who had tent for him, of which 
he died; and, as he ſaid to Lower, Millington, and ſome 
other phy ficians, he believed that he himſelf was poiſoncd for 
his having ſpoken ſo freely of the king's death. 

The king's body was indecentiy neglected ; ſome parts 
of his inwards, and ſome pieces of the fat, were left in the 
water in which they were waſhed : all which were ſo carc- 
leſsly looked after, that the water being poured out at 
ſcullery hole, that went to a drain, in the mouth of which 
a prate lay, theſe were ſeen lying on the grate many Cars 
after. His funeral was very mean. He did not he in ſtate; 
no mournings were given: and the expence of it was hot 
equal to what an ordinary nobleman's funeral will riſe t0 
Many upon this ſaid, that he better deſerved from his brother, 
than to be thus ungratefully treated in ceremonies that ate 
public, and that make an impreſſion on thoſe ho ſee them, 
and who will make ſevere obſervations and inferences upoll 
ſuch omiſſions. 

% But fince I have mentioned the ſuſpicions of poiſon “ 
the cauſe of his death, I mutt add, that I never hear anz 
lay thoſe ſuſpicions on his brother, But his dying fo crit 
cally, as it were in the minute in which he ſeemed to beg/t 
a turn of affairs, made it to be generally the more believes; 
and that the papiſts had done it, either by the means 0 
ſome of lady Portſmouth's ſervants, or, as ſome fancied, b 
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poiſoned ſnuff: for ſo many of the ſmall veins of the brain 
were burſt, that the brain was in great diſorder, and no 
judgment could be made concerning it. 'To this I ſhall add 
a very furprifing ſtory, that I had in November 1709, from 
Mr. Henly of Hlampfhire. He told me, that, when the 
ducheſs of Portſmouth came over to England in 1699, he 
heard, that ſhe talked 2s if king Charles had been poitoned ; 
which he defiring to have from her own mouth, ſhe gave 
him this account of it. She was always preſling the king to 
make both himſelf and his people eaſy, and to come to a 
full agreement with his parliament : and he was come to a 
final reſolution of ſending away his brother, and of calling a 
narliament ; which was to be executed the next day, atter 
he fell into that fit of which he died. She was put upon 
the ſecret, and ſpoke of it to no perſon alive but to her con— 
feſſor: but the contellor, ſhe believed, told it to ſome, who 
ſeeing what was to follow, took that wicked courſe to pre- 
vent it. Having this from ſo worthy a perſon, as I have ſet 
it down without adding the leaſt circumſtance to it, I 
thought it too important not to be mentioned in this hiſtory. 
It diſcovers both the knavery of confeflors, and the practices 
of papiſts 1o evidently, that there is no need of making any 
further reflections on it.“ 

Theſe two relations of the death of king Charles II. 
agree in the principal circumſtances; particularly in the ful- 
picion of his being poiſoned. Several other accounts have 
been given of his death, in which are inſerted circumſtances 
not to be met with here, and others omitted which are 
here related. It is ſaid, that at the perſuaſion of biſhop 
Ken, the king at laſt reſolved to diſmiſs the duchels of 
Portſmouth, and ſending for the queen, aſked her pardon 
for the injury he had done her. It is added, that he had the 
ſatisfaction of her particular forgiveneſs. This directly con- 
tradicts Dr. Burnet's account ot the ducheſs of Portſmouth. 
Some ſay, Hudleſton was not brought to the king till he had 
loſt all ſenſe, and that he received the facrament ot extreme 
unction, without giving the leaſt ſign either of his approba- 
tion or refuſal. It is pretended, he adviſed the duke his bro- 
ther, not to think of introducing popery into England, be- 
cauſe it was an impraCticable undertaking. Laſtly, ſome ſay 
only, that the phyſicians and ſurgeons inſpecting the body, 
diſcovered no mark of poilon, and entirely omit the circum- 
ſtances of the ſtomach, mentioned in the two foregoing re- 
lations, though they own the ſuſpicion of the King's being 
poiſoned, but repreſent this ſuſpicion as coming from the 
enemies of the duke and of the papiſts. 

It is univerſally agreed, that no man had the boldneſs to 
accuſe the duke of poiſoning his brother. Bur 1t is not to 
be concluded from thence, that no man believed it. Thoſe 
who might have entertained this ſuſpicion, took care not to 
expoſe themſelves to a danger fo great as that of accuſing the 
ſucceſſor, without being able to prove it. The papiſts in 
general are accuſed, but this is ſo undeterminate a word, 
that one knows not to whom to apply it, when they are 
ſeparated from the duke of York their head. Befides, the 
inſpection of the dead body was managed in a proper way 
to diſpel all ſuſpicions of poiſon ; but who directed the phy- 
ficians or ſurgeons is a ſecret, at leaſt the brother of the de- 
ceaſed does not appear to have concerned himſelf much in 
this inſpection, though the ſuſpicions of poiſon were very 
violent. All this creates ſuch an obſcurity as gives every 
man room to judge as he pleaſes. Thus much is certain, 
there is no formal proof that king Charles II. was poiſoneq, 
or if he was, the authors of his death remain hitherto con- 
ccaled, 

[t is not very ſtrange that the hiſtorians or others, ſhould 
qiſagree in their character of Charles II. when it is confidered, 
that he was the head and protector of one of the two parties, 
and the perſecutor of the other. This muſt have neceſſarily 
produced a diverfity of characters, according as they are 
given by tories or whigs. When we read ſucceſſively the 
writers of the two parties, who have ſpoken of this prince in 
general, or given his character, we are almoſt apt to think, 
they ſpeak of two different kings of the ſame name. The 
one by ſeveral omiſſions endeavour to cover all his faults, or 
if they are mentioned, it is very lightly, and always with 
iome addition or infinuation rending to juſtify them. The 
others inſiſt chiefly upon what may blacken his character, 
and ſhew, that he acted upon very ill motives, and upon prin- 
ciples directly contrary to the good of the kingdom. It 
they ſpeak of his good qualities, it is only to render him 
more faulty, and demonſtrate that he tranſgteſſed not through 
ignorance, but with premeditation. Which ever way I take 
o draw the character of this prince, I cannot avoid the cen- 
lure of one or the other party, if I ſpeak as from myſelf, and 
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I ſhould not gain much in going upon the teſtimony of either 
party. However, as the reader, doubtlets, expects to kno:y 
lomething more of the character ot this King than could be 
learnt rom the hiſtory of his reign, I chule to inſert Dr, 
zurnet's account in the hiſtory ot his own times. I own 
this, of all the characters of Charles II. ems to me, in the 
whole, to be molt like, and molt agrecabl'e to the hiſtory of 
his lite. I could wiſh however, this illuſtrious prelate had 
omitted, or at leaſt ſoftened fome ſtrokes, which appear to 
me a ivtle over charged, and ſeem to diſcover ſome paſhon in 
the author. However that be, he concludes the liftory of 
this prince in the following manner: ; 
Thus lived and died king Charles the ſecond. He was 
the greateſt inſtance in hiſtory of the various revolutions of 
which any one man ſcemed capable. He was breed up the 
firſt twelve years of his life with the {plendour that became 
the heir of o great a crown. After that be patl:d through 
eighteen years in great inequalitics, unhappy in the war, in 
the loſs of his father, and of the crown of Ungland. Scot- 
land did not only receive him, though upon terms bard of 
digeſtion, but made an attempt upon England) tor him, though 
a tecble one. He loſt the battle of Worceſter with too much 
indifference: and then he ſhewed more care of his perſon 
than became one, who had fo much at flake. He wandered 
about England tor ten weeks after that, hi ing trom place 
to place, But under all the apprehenfions he had then upon 
him, he ſhewed a temper ſo careleſs, and fo much turned to 
levity, that he was then diverting himſelf with little houſe: 
hold ſports, in as unconcerncd a manner as it he had made 
no loſs, and had been in ho danger at all, He pot at laſt 
out of England. But he had been obliged ro ſo Many 
had been faithful to him and careful ot him, that be ſeem- 
ed afterwards to reſolve to make an equal return to them all. 
And finding it not eaſy to reward them all as they deſerved, 
he forgot them ail alike. Moſt princes ſeem to have this 
pretty deep in them; and to think that they ought never to 
remember paſt ſervices, but that their acceptance of thein 
is a full reward, He of all in our age, exerted this piece 
of prerogative in the ampleſt manner: for he never T-emed 
to charge his memory, or to trouble his thoughts with the 
ſenſe of any of the ſervices that had been done him. While 
he was abroad at Paris, Colen, or Brufl*ls, he never ſeemed 
to lay any thing to heart. He purſued all his diverſions 
and irregular pleaſures in a free carcer ; and ſcemed to be as 
ſerene under the loſs of a crown as the greateſt philoſopher 
could have been. Nor did he willingly hearken to any of 
thoſe projects, with which he often complained that his 
chancellor perſecuted him. That in which he ſeemed molt 
concerned was, to find money for ſupporting his expence. 
And it was often ſaid, that it Cromwell would have com- 
pounded the matter, and have given him a good round pen- 
ion, that he might have been induced to refign his title ro 
him. During his exile he delivered himſelf to entirely up 
to his pleaſures, that he became incapable of application. He 
ſpent little of his time in reading, or ſtudy, and yet leſs in 
thinking. And in the ſtate his affairs were then in, he ac- 
cultomed himſelf to ſay to every perſon, and upon all occa- 
ſions, that which he thought would pleaſe moſt: fo that 
words or promiſes went very eaſily from him. And he had 
ſo ill an opinion of mankind, that he thought the great art 
of living and governing was, to manage all things and all 
perſons with a depth of craft and diſhmulation. And in that, 
fe men in the world could put on the appearances of fince- 
rity better than he could: under which ſo much artifice 
was uſually hid, that in concluſion he could deccive none, for 
all were become miſtruſtful of him. He had great vices, but 
ſcarce any virtues to correct then. He had in him ſome 
vices that were leſs hurtful, which corrected his more hurt- 
ful ones. He was, during the active part of his life, given 
up to ſloth and lewdnels to ſuch a degree, that he hated buſi— 
neſs, and could not bear the engaging in any thing that gave 
him much trouble, or put him under any conſtraint. And 
though he defired to become abſolute, and to overturn both 
our religion and our laws, yet he would neither run the riſk, 
nor give himſelf the trouble, which ſo great a defign requi- 
red. He had an appearance of gentleneſs in his outward 
deportment : but he ſeemed to have no bowels, nor tender— 
nets in his nature: and in the end of his life he became 
cruel. He was apr to forgive all crimes even blood itielt ; 
yet he never forgave any thing that was done againſt himſelt, 
after his firtt and general act of indemnity, which was to be 
reckoned as done rather upon maxims of ſtate, than inclina- 
tions of mercy. He delivered himſelf up to a moſt enorm- 
ous courſe of vice, without any fort of reſtraint, even front 
the conſiderations of the ncareſt relations; the molt ſtudied 
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extravagancies that way ſeemed to the very daſt to be much de- neſs of the French at ſea, that by their aſſiſtance he mien: 
lighted in, and purſued by him. He had the art of making more ceitainly ſubdue his own people; according to wh; 


all people grow fond of him at firſt, by a ſoftneſs in his whole was generally believed to have fallen from lord Cliflord, that 
way of converſation, as he was certainly the beſt bred man if the King muſt be in a dependence, it was better to pay :: v 
of the age. But when it appeared how little could be built to a great and generous king, than to five hundred of his 
on his promiſe, they were cured of the fondneſs that he was own infolent ſubjects. No part of his character looked 5 
apt to raiſe in them. When he faw young men of quality, wickeder as well as meaner, than that he, all the while the 
who had ſomething more than ordinary in them, he drew he was profeſſing to be of the church of England, expreſi, Jt 
them about him, and fet himfelf to corrupt them both in both zeal and affection to it, was yet ſecretly reconciled +; n 
religion and morality ; in which he proved fo unhappily ſuc- the church of Rome: thus mocking God, aud de celiving t| 2 
ceſsful, that he left England much changed at his death, world with ſo'grols a prevaricat! on. And his not having tþ. 10 
from what he had found it at his reſtoration. He loved to honeſty or courage to own it at the laſt : his not ſhewing an, t; 
talk over all the ſtories of his life to every new man that ſign of the leaſt remorſe for his ill led life, or any tendern: t 
came about him. His ſtay in Scotland, and the ſhare he had either for his ſubjects in gencral, or for the queen and his 0 
in the war of Paris, in carrying meſſages from the one fide ſervants : and his recommending only his miſtreſſes anch their It 
to the other, were his common topics. He went over theſe children to his brother's care, would have been a ſtrange cn. h 
in a very graceful manner; but fo often, and copiouſly, that cluſion to any other life, but was well enough ſuited to all the N 
all thoſe who had been long accuſtomed to them grew weary other parts of his. Nh 
of them: and when he entered on thoſe ſtories, they uſually 8 Fhe two papers found in his ſtrong box concerning te— P 
withdrew :; ſo that he often began oa in a full audience, ligion, and afterwards publiſhed by his brother r, looked a 
and before he had done, there were not above four or five like ſtudy and reaſoning. Tenniſon told me, he ſaw thx 0 
left ab ut him; which drew a feverc jeſt from Willmot earl original in Pepy's hand, to whom king James tryed then V 
ot Rocheller. | le laid, He wondere i to ſee a man have ſo for fome time. They were interlined in ſeveral places, Arq li 
good a memory, as to repeat the ſame ſtory without lofing the interlinings ſeemed to be writ in a hand di We rent fe. tl 
the leaſt citcumtflance, and yet not remember that he had that in which the papers were writ, But he was not fo wv ( 
told it to the ſame perſons the very day before. This made acquiinted with the king's hand, as to make any jatome; c 
hem fond of ſtrangers; tor they hearkened to all his often in the matter, whether they were wiit by him or not, A! t 
repeated ſtories, and went away as in a rapture, at ſuch an that knew him when they read them, did, without any fo; I 
uncommon condeſcenſion ina king. of doubting, conclude, that he never compoſed them: tor * 
lis perion and temper, his vices as well as his fortune he never read the ſcriptures, nor 20 14 things together, turth b 
reſemb £ mne character that we have given us of Tiberius, than to turn them to a jeſt, or for ſome lively exprettion, Vi 
ſo mich, that it. were ealy to draw a parallel between them. Theſe papers were probably writ either by lord Briſt; l, or by | 
| Tiber us's baniihment, and his coming afterwards to reign, lord Aubigny, who knew the ſecret of his relig] on, and gave 
ji n Fw the conp ron ju that reſpect come pretty near, His him thoſe papers, as abſtracts of lome dilcouries wy had Vi 
[ hating of buliavis, and his love of pleaſures, his raiſing of with him on thoſe heads, to Keep him fixed to them. And al 
| favourites, and tra Ung thein catirely, and his pulling them it is very probable, that they apprehending their danger, it 
if don, an [ buing lite nexcethvely ; his art of covering deep any ſuch papers had been found about him writ in their hand | 
n de!1.55, partle lily of revenge, wien an apaearanc? ot ſolt- might prevail with him to copy them out himſelf, though N 
4 NC , brings them o near. a likenets, * t 1 did not wonder his 1 that way made it certainly no caly thi: 8 tO bring 1 
much to obecve the relenaiblance of their face and perfon. him to give himſelf fo much trouble. He had talked over b 
At Nine sow ofſ the laſt ſtaues made for Tiberius after a great part of them to myſelt : fo that as ſoon as I fa them, te 
E. | he hid! oft ns eech. Bur, bating the alteration which that I remembered his expreſſions, and perceived that he had 0 
made, it was ( se king Charles, that prince Ba! gheſe and made himſelf maſter of the argument, os far as thoſe papers 1 
i} 5 D amy nic2 to hom it belonged, did agree with me in could carry him. But the publiſhing them ſhewed a want oj 0 
4 thinkin! ry ti itit loo d like a ſtatue made tor him. judgment, or of regard to his memory in thoſe who did it; | 
4 * Few things ever went near his heart; the duke of Glou- for. the greateſt kindneſs that could be thewn to his memorr, ; 
f ceſter's death emed to touch him much. But thoſe who knew would have Deen, to let both his papers ant himſelf be for- b 
1 him beſt thought it was, N he had loſt him, by whom gotten 0 
| only he could have balanced the. ſurviving brother, whom he After ſeeing in this character, all that can be ſaid to the C 
| bated, and yet embroiled all his aftuirs to preſerve the ſuc- qiſadvantage of Charles II. the reader doubtleſs will not b: ti 
* ceſſion to him. ; diſpleaſed ro behold the picture of the fame prince, drawn a b 
1 & His ill conduct! in the uf} Dutch war, and thoſe terrible little differently by a very able hand, I inean John Sh. 0 
. Calamitics of the Prague, a „de fire of London, with that loſs earl of Mulprave „Who was no enemy to the king, or f 
3 and repro oach which he luitrred by the inſult at Chatham, royal fami Py He has l:boured this deſcription with all po! = 
3 made all people conclude, there was a curſe upon his govern- fible care. I omit a ſhort introduction concerniog the author, 
A ment. His throwing the public hatred at that time upon to come. at once to the character of the king. 
a lord Clarendon, 8 oth anzuf nd ungrateful. And when * As to the king's religion, it was more deiſm than j9 
7 his people bal brought bim gut ct all his difficulties, upon pery ; which he owed more to the livelineſs of his parts, | 
Y his enterivg e ntoſthe triple alliance, his felling that to France, and careleſſneſs of his temper, than either to reading, oc ( 
bY and bis entering on the tecondt Daten war with as little colour much conſideration ; for his quickneſs of apprehoniton, R 
1 as he had tor the ii; his beginning it with the attempt on firſt view, could diſcern through the ſeveral cheats of pi0l3 10 
fl the Dutch Smyrna Het; the inurting up the exchequer; and pretences; and his natural lazineſs confirmed him in 33 | 
4 his declargstiog for tolcration, which was a ſtep tor the intro— equal miſtruſt of them all, for fear he ſhould. be trouble 5 
4 duccton of popery;z mike ſuch a chain of black actions with examining which religion was beſt. Ir in his cor! 
| lowing from blacker deligas, that it amazed thoſe who had travels, and late adminiſtration, he ſcemed a little biaſſed to | 
had known all this, to tee with what impudent ftrains of one ſort of religion; the firſt is only to be 1mputed to 2 ct 
flattery addreites were peuned during his life, and yet more tain eaſineſs of temper, and a complaiſance for that comp : 
erotsly after his death. Ulis contribut 18 ſo much to the he then was forced to keep; and the laſt was no more the n 
railing the greatnefs of France, chiefly ar fea, was ſuch an his being tired, (which he ſoon was in any difticultz) wich 1 
error, that it aeg, not flow from want of thought or of true thoſe bold oppoſitions in parliament, which made him 4. | 
ſenſe. Rouvieny told me, he defired that all the methods moſt throw himſelf into the arms of a Roman catholic party, 5 
the French took in the increaſe and conduct of their naval fo remarkable in England for their loyalty, who embraced 5 
force might be ſent him. And, be faid, he ſcemed to ſtudy him gladly, and lulled him afleep with thoſe enchanting l 
them with concern and zeal. He they cd what errors they longs of abſolute ſovercipnty, which the beſt and wilett 0: | 
committed, and how they ought to be corrected, as if he had princes are often unable to refit. And though he ng agel 
been a viceroy to France, rather than a king that ought to himſelf on that ſide more fully, at a time when gt is in v4 . 
have watched Herz en | prevented the progreſs they made, as and too late to diſſenible, we ought leſs to wonder at l, k 
the greateſt of all the milk niels that could happen to him or than to conſider that our very judgments are apt to glos 11 k 
to his people. They that judged the moſt favourable of this, time as partial as our afleckions; and thus, by acci lens 0 * ; 
thought it was dont out of revenge to the Dutch, that, with he became of their opinion in his weakne is, woo 2 
the alhſtance of ſo great a {l-et as France could join to his much endeavoured always to contribute to his power. H: ' 
own, he might be able to de Arey them, But others put a loved cale and quiet; to which his unne ceflary wars 2! | 
| worle conſiry, Chon oni; and thought, that ſeeing he could far from being a contradiction, th: it they are father 


not quite maſter or deceive his ſubj; ts by his own ſtrength of it, fince they were made c! niefly ® comply wil 


and mana gem ent, he was willing to help forward the great- perſons, whoſe diſlatis faction would have praved more 1 
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to one of his humour, than all that diſtant noiſe of cannon, 
which he would often liſten to with a great deal of tranquillity, 
Befides, the great and almoſt only pleaſure of mind he ap- 
-arcd addicted to, was ſhipping and fea affairs: which ſcem— 
ed to be fo much his talent both for knowledge as well as 
inchnation, that a war of that kind was rather an entertain- 
ment, than any diſturbance to his thoughts. If he did not 
90 himſelf at the head of fo magnificent a fleet, it is only 
to be imputed to that eagerneſs of military glory in his bro- 
ther: who, under the ſhew of a decent care for preſerving 
the royal perſon from danger, engroſſed all that fort of hon- 
our to himſelf, with as much jealouſy of any other's interpoſ- 
jog in it, as a king of another temper would have had of 
his, though without reaſon.— lt is certain, no prince 
was ever more fitted by nature for his country's intereſt, than 
he was in all his maritime inclinations ; which might have 
\coved of futhcient advantage to this nation, if he had been 
as ca cful in depreſſing all ſuch improvements in France, as 
of advancing and encouraging our own: but it ſeems he 
wanted jealouly in all his inclinations, which leads us to con- 
ſider him in his pleaſures : where he was rather abandoned 
than luxurious; and, like our female libertines, apter to be 
{hauched for the ſatisfaction of others, than to ſeek with 
choice, where molt to plcaie himſelf, I am ot opinion allo, 
that in his latter time, there was as much of lazineſs as of 
love, in all thoſe hours he pafled among his miſtreſſes; 
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5 
who, after all, ſerved only to fill up his ſeraglio, while a 
bewitching Kind of pleaſure, called tauntering, and talking 
wi out any conſtraint, was the true ſultana queen he de— 
I; -btca in. 

« He was ſurely inclined to juſtice; for nothing elſe 
would have retained hum fo tait to the ſucceſſion of a brother, 
zoainft a ſon he was ſo fond of, and the humour of a party 
which he fo much teared, Iam willing allo to impute to his 
hie, whatever ſcems in ſome meaſure to contradict the ge— 
mera opinion of his clemency ; as his ſuffering always the 
rig our of the Jaw to proceed, not only againſt all highwaymen, 
bu: alſo ſeveral others, in whole cates the lawyers, (according 
to their wonted cuſtom) had uſed ſometimes a great deal 
of hatothip and ſeverity. His underſtanding was quick and 
lively in little things, and ſometimes would foar high 
enough in great ones, but unable to keep it up with any 
long attention or application. Witty in all forts of conver- 
ſation 3 and telling a flory ſo well, that not out of flattery, 
but for the pleaſure of hearing it, we uſed to ſeem ignorant 
of what he had repeated to us ten times before, as a good 
comedy well bear the being tecn often, Of a wonderful mix- 
ture ; lofing all bis time, and nll of late ſetting his whole 
heart on the fair ſex, yet neither angry with rivals, nor in 
the jeaſt nice as to their being beloved; and while he facri- 
ficed all things to his mittrefles, he would uſe to grudge 
and be uncaſy at their loſing a little of it again at play, 
thovgh never fo neceflary tor their diverſion : nor would he 
venture five pounds at tennis to thoſe ſervants, who might 
obtain as many thouſands, either before he came thither, or 
as ſoon as he left off. Not falſe to his word, but full of 
\mulation, and very adroit at ir, yet no man eaſier to be 
0-poſed on; for his great dexterity was in cozening him- 
ſelt, by gaining a little one way, while it coft him ten times 
us nuch another; and by careſſing thoſe perſons moſt, who 
d deluded him the ofteneſt; and yet the quickeſt in the 
world at ſpying fuch a ridicule in another. Familiar, caſy, 
21) good natured 3 but for great offences ſcvere and inflex1- 
ble: alſo in one week's abſence, quite forgetting thoſe ſer— 
wants, to whole faces he could hardly deny any thing. In the 
mit of all his remitſacts, ſo induſtrious and indefatigable 
on ſome particular occaſions, that no man would cither toll 
longer, or be able to manage it better. 

% He was ſo liberal, as to ruin his affairs by it; for want 
in a king of England, turns things juſt uphde down, and 
expoles a prince to his people's mercy, It did yet worle in 
him, for it forced him alſo to depend on his great neighbour 
of France; who played the broker with him ſuſliciently in 
vil thoſe times of extremity, Vet this wofſuſencis of his 
cid not ſo much proceed from his overvaluing thoſe he 1a- 
voured, as from his undervaluing any ſums of money which 
"ec not feez though he found his error in this, but I 
contcts a little of the lateſt. He had ſo natural an averſion 
all formality, that with as much wit as moft kings ever 
ach, and with as majeſtic a mein, yet he could not on pre— 
mech tation act the part of a king for a moment, either at 
Parliament, or at council, either in words or geſture ; which 
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B. Coke fs, that king Charles left the nation more vitiated and de- 
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carried him into the other extreme, mote inconvenient of 
the two, of letting all diſtinction and ceremony fall to the 
ground, as ulelels and foppiſh. His temper, both of body 
and mind, was admirable, which made him an caſv gencrous 
lover, a civil obliging huſband, a friendly brother, an in- 
dulgent father, and a good natured maſter. If he had been 
as ſollicitous about improving the faculties of his mind, as 
he was in the management of his bodily health; though, 
alas ! the one proved unable to make his life long, the othe 
had not failed to have made it famous. He was an 
ous exception to all the common rules of phyfiognomy : for 
with a molt Saturnine harſh fort of countenance, he was both 
of a merry and merciful diſpoſition; and in the laſt thirty 
years of his life, as fortunate, as thoſe of his father had been 
diſmal and tumultuous. 
If his death has been by ſome ſuſpected of being un— 
timely, it may be partly imputed to his extreme healthy con- 


ſtitution, which made the world as much ſurpriged at his 
dying before threeſcore, as it nothing but an ill acciden! 


could have killed him. I would not fav amv thing on 1o 
{ad a ſubject, if I did not think ſilence itfelf wor f 


caſe fignity too much; and therefore, as an impartial v 


= 121 Writer, 
I am obliged to obſerve, that the moſt knowing, and mot 
diſcerning of his phy ſicians [doctor Short | did not only be- 
lieve him poiſoned, but thought himſelf ſo too not long 
after, tor having declared his opinion a little too boldly. 


But here I muſt needs take notice of an unuſual nice 
juſtice, which yet all the world has almoſt. unanimouflv 
agreed in; I mean, in not ſuſpecting his tuccetlor of 

leaſt connivance in ſo horrid a villany ; and perhaps there 
was never a more remarkable inſtance of the wonderful power 
of truth and innocence; for it is next to a miracle, that fo 
unfortunate a prince, in the midſt of all thoſe diſadvantage; 
he lics under, thould be yet cleared of this, even by his greateſt 
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enemies; notwithſtanding all thoſe circumſtances that uled to 
give a ſulpicion, and that extreme malice which has of late 
attended him in all his other ations 1,” 
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drawn by ſuch able hands, I think myſelt obliged to make 
a ſort of parallel, in order to aſſiſt the reader in the dit- 


covery of the truth. Dr. Burnet biſhop of Saliibury was a 
Scotchman. He had been educated among the epilcopa- 
lians, but however, was always accuſed of preſerving : 
ture of preſbyterianiſm, the religion of his country, when 


free to purſue his inclination. He is likewiſe accuſed of 


having been entirely in the whip party. In ſhort, he had 
no reaſon to. be pleaſed with either Chatles II. or James II. 
and therefore we mult read with caution whatcver he ſays 


expreſsly contradicted by others. 

It is not difficult to diſcover, that Burnet's picture of 
Charles II. is very much charged. The painter has ſtrongly 
drawn all the lines, which he thought might beget a likenets 
between the picture and the original, without any regard to 
the reputation of this prince. It is even fecn, that poſſibly 
he ſpoke with prejudice, and by this prezudice, was led to 
credit too lightly what he had received upon hearfay to the 
king's diſadvantage. For inſtance, what he afürins, that 
Charles, after the battle of Worceſter, ſhewed a temper 10 
carcleſs, that he was then diverting bimſelf with trifles in as 
unconcerned a manner, as if he had ſuſtained no lots, and been 
in no danger at all, appears to me a little aggravated, It is 
not even probable, that the biſhop could be intormed of the 
king's actions at that time, by eye-witneftes, When he lays, 
the king hud great vices, but tcarce any virtues to correct 
them, this plainly appcars to-be tic language of paſſion and 
prejudice, Mhen he ſays again, the king never forgave any 
thing that was done againſt himſelf, this muſt be aggravated, 
For if he was-mercilcis to lord Rufle], colonel Sidney, tic 
Thomas Armſtrong, and ſome others, it cannot from thence 
be inferred, that he never forgave. Such expreſſions ex- 
cepted, which diſcover ſome paſſion in the author, the ref 
of Charles TI's character is true in general. This I believe, 
becauſe I find it agreeable to the hiſtory of his reigo, and 
becauſe the earl of Mulgrave has in his picture drawn tne 
ſame lines with Dr. Burnet, to expreſs his likeneſs. Atl the 
difference between theſe two authors, is, that in the biſhop 3 
picture, the principal lines are [trongly expreited, and much 
ſoftened in the carl's. 

The earl bf Mulgrave, afterwards marquis of Noimandy, 
and then duke of Buckinghamſhiie, was entirely in the tory 
party, and if common report may be credited, his religion, 


eſtcemed ſacred, and which thould have ſupported it againſt foreign force 
and inteſtine diſcord, but lett fuch 2 debt upon it as never before was heard 
of, nor contrated by fuch means, tom. II. p. 329. 
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like that of Charles II. was deiſm. In his deſcription of 


this prince, he denies not the general ſuſpicion of his being 


poiſoned. Burnet ſays alſo the ſame thing. The carl inſiſts 


that the duke of York was not ſuſpected of the leaſt con- 
nivance at ſo horrid a villany. The ſame is likewiſe to be 
found in Burnet. If the laſt ſays, king Charles was a papiſt, 
this is not denied by the earl. He only imputes it to two 
cauſes, firſt, to a complaiſance for the company he was forced 
to keep in his exile; and ſecondly, to the oppoſition he met 
with in parliaments, which threw him into the arms of the 
papiſts. If the firſt of theſe cauſes be true, the ſecond can- 
not be fo, fince the king was not twice a papiſt. Beſides the 
oppofitions in parliament were partly owing to a belief, that 
he deſigned to introduce popery. 

zurnet ſays, Charles was incapable of any application. 
The carl ſays the fame. The biſhop ſays, the king was 
for rendering himſelf abſolute. If the earl ſays it not in 
expreſs terms, he ſufficiently intimates it, by ſaying, © That 
the Roman catholic party lulled him afleep with the en- 
chanting ſongs of ſovereignty and prerogative. Burnet 
ſays, the King was apt to forgive all crimes, but never for- 
gave any thing that was done againſt himſelf, The earl 
praiſes his clemency, and ſays, “ he was eaſy and good-na- 
tured in trifles, but in great affairs ſevere and inflexible.” 
This may be the biſhop's meaning expreſſed in other 
words, 

The ſtories which the king loved to talk over, are in both 


m I. King Charles II. left no iſſue by his queen, Donna Catherina, daugh- 
ter of John IV. king of Portugal. But by his ſeveral miſtreſſcs, he had the 
following children. 

1. By Mrs, Lucy Walters, daughter of Richard Walters, Eſq. James 
duke of Monmouth, born at Rotterdam, April 9, 1649. beheaded on 
"Cower-hill, July 15, 1685. He married in 1665, Anne Scot, daughter of 
Francis earl of Buckleugh in Scotland, 

2, By Mrs. Elizabeth Killigrew, viſcounteſs Shannon, daughter of fir 
William Killigrew, Charlot-Jeremia-Henrietta-Maria-Fitz-roy, who died 
in 1684, Her huſbands were, James Howard, and fir William Patton earl 
of Yarmouth. 

3. By Mrs. Catharine Peg, daughter of Thomas Peg, Eſq. Charles Fitz- 
Charles earl of Plymouth, commonly called Don Carlos, born 1658, killed 
October 17, 1680, at Tangier. He married Bridget daughter of fir Thomas 
Oſborne duke of Lecds, who married afterwards Dr, Bits the late biſhop of 
Heretord. 

4. By Mrs. Barbara Villiers, heireſs of William viſcount Grandiſon in 
Ireland, and wife of Roger Palmer carl of Caſtlemain, created lady Nonſuch, 
counteis of Southampton, and ducheſs of Cleveland, who died in 1709, he 
had three ſons, and three daughters. 1. Charles Fitz-roy, born 1662, cre- 
ated 1675, duke of Southampton, and after his mother's death duke of Cleve- 
land. His wives were Mary daughter of fir Henry Wood, and Alice daugh- 
ter of fir William Poultney. 2. Henry Fitz-roy duke of Grafton, born Sep- 
tember 20. 1663, and killed October , 1690, at the fiege of Cork in Irc- 
land, His wite was Habella daughter of Henry Bennet, earl of Arlington, 
married after his death to fir Thomas Hanmer, Bart. z. George Fitz-roy 
duke of Northumberland, born December 28, 1665, who died July 8, 
1716, without children. 4. Anne Fiiz-toy born Feb. 29, 1061, mar- 
ried in 1674, to Thomas Lennard earl of Suſſex. 5. Charlotte Fitz-roy, 
born September 5, 1664, married Feb. 20, 1676-7, to fir Edward Henry 
Lee earl of Litchfield. 6. Barbara born July 16, 1672, who became a nun 
at Pontoiſe in France, \ 

5. By Mrs. Eleanor Gwin, 1. Charles Beauclerk duke of St. Albans, born 
May 8, 1670, who married Diana Vere, eldeſt daughter and coheireſs of 
Aubrey de Vere, the 2oth and laſt earl of Oxford. 2. James Beauclerk 
born December 25, 1671. He died in 1680 in France. 

6. By Louiſe de Querouaille ducheſs of Portſmouth, Charles. Lenox 
duke of .Richmond and Lenox, born July 29, 1672, who died May 27, 
1723, His wife was Anne, eldeſt daughter of Francis lord Brudenel. 

7, By Mrs. Mary Davis, Mary Tuder, born October 16, 1673, married 
in Auguſt 1687, to Francis lord Ratcliff earl of Derwentwater. See Sand- 
tord, p. 639, &c. 

II. In this reign the city of London put on a new face, by being rebuilt, 
after the great fire, in ſo handſome and well contrived a manner, as hath 
greatly contributed to the beauty, healthfulneſs, and conveniency of that 
great and noble city. In this reign likewiſe it was, that the royal 
Hoſpital at Chelſea, was founded. 

III. By an indenture in the «12th of Charles II. gold and filver monies 
were coined in the ſame pieces, and at the ſame rates, as in the 2d of Charles J. 
Zee above p. 801. note—By another indenture in the 22d of King 
Charles II. Crown gold, twenty-two carats fine, and two carats allay, was 
coined into 44. 10s. by tale; namely, into pieces to go for ten ſhillings, twenty 
(hüllings, forty ſhillings, or five pounds a piece; and a pound of filver of 
the old ſtandard into three pounds two ſhillings by tale; namely into crowns, 
half crowns, ſhillings, half ſhillings, groats, halt ſixpences, half groats, and 
Pence, 
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characters. The only difference is, that Burnet ſays, „., 
company grew weary of them, and the earl ſays, the be. 
were pleated with the repetition. But the raillery of the. 
of Rocheſter turns the balance for the biſhop. 
Burnet ſays, Charles engaged in two wars against 11,, 
land, without any colour, and the earl calls theſe wars . 
neceſſary. 
Burnet ſays, he contributed to the raiſing of the great. 
neſs of France at ſea, and the carl ſays, he was not ſuſlicy..:1., 
careful to depreſs the maritime improvements of Fn. 
and that here he wanted jcalouſy. Is not this much ++, 
ſame thing ? 5 
In ſhort, let theſe two pictures be compared with 11 


poſhble exactneſs, and they will both be found very 05 
but that the two painters had different views, and Pur ſucg 
different methods. The one propoſed: to expreſs {irgn,1, 
the lines which might raoſt contribute to a refenblance n 
the original, without regarding the beauty of the picture, 
itlelf, The other, without omitting the ſame lines, hich 
could not be done and the likeneſs preſerved, has talen 14 


un- 


poſſible care to ſoften them, in order to hide, as ark: 10 
lay in his power, the deformities of the original. In word: 
the one has given us an ugly, and the other a beautify] Hike 
neſs. This doubtleſs, induced the earl to ſuppreſb {6re; ,1 
ſtrokes of his pencil, which might have improved the xc. 
ſemblance, but would have been prejudicial to the end he 
propoſed in his work W. 


The moneyof king Charles II. was of three ſorts : the hammered, 11-1 
was the only current coin, till 1663; the milled upon the tide : an 
with the graining or letters upon the the edge—The firſt money that bote tn 
name of this king, was coined at Pontfract Caſtle ; round which is i;1©; 1140.4 
CAROLUS SECYNDUS, 1648. on each fide of the middle tower is vc, Rover. 
a crown, with CR. bun sriko, srERO. A crown hath Carols II. 
D. G. MAG. B. . ET. He. AEX. In the field, HANC, Dbkus. ep! 
1648. Reverie pc. Above the caſtle, pros r. Mok TEM. Aras. 
ritto. Upon the hammered money in general, he is reprefented unn 
half face, crown and band, &c. Carorvs II. p. . Mic. But. Fr. 
Er. HiB. EX. Reverſe, the arms in one ſhield, not crown'd, with 1:i . 
ther's motto, CyrIsro AUSPICE REGNO, The - gold coins have 
on one fide, the king's head laureat, with a youthful countenance, Newest, 


&% \ 


, 
* 


9 


the arms in a ſingle ſhield, crown'd between c. R. FLoztexcT conco: 


DIA REGNA. Another has xx behind the head. On the money called 
cutters, the legend goes quite round the head; which, it docs not in a 
very neat cutter, called by ſeme the unmilled guinea, the king's hend ex- 


; 
tending to the rim, without the initial figures behind the head, and the 
— $ 2 > . 1 5 8 
titles abbreviated to CAR. b. G. M. Ba. Fr. Et. HII. REX. Reverſe as 
the former 1662. The tive pounds, three pounds, and forty fhilling.piccc 

. 3 9 * - . - i ons z 
have the king's head layreat, Cazorus II. DEI GRATIA. Keveric, the 
arms of the tour kingdoms, ſingle in four ſeparate ſhields crowned, a (cep- 
ter in each of the vacancies, with a roſe, fower-de-lis, thiſtle, and harp at 
the points, and the c's interlink'd in the center. MAG. Ba. FRA. 1. I. 
REX. 1673. Upon the rim, DECUs, ET rVTAMIN. AN NO REGNI VI. 


CESIMO QUINTO, This king was the firſt that coined Guin gas and 
half guineas, which he did in his 22d year. The guineas were ordered to 79 


at twenty ſhillings, the half guineas at ten ſhillings. As they are in cv. 
body's hands, there is no need of giving a further deſcription of them, Of th: 
hammer'd filver money, the fhilling is very fair, and has a crown tene 


mint mark. Of theſe there are two forts, one with XII. behind the head, which 
the other wants; as alſo the inner circle. (fig. 1.) The ſixpences are like 
the ſlullings, but have VI. inſtead of XII. Ihe letter pieces, from the grog 


to the penny, are marked with the iuitial figures, 1111. 111. 11, 1, betnnd 


the head; except upon ſome of the two-pences, which want the figures, 
This hammer'd money continued current till 1663, when the milled money 
came to be in uſe.- Of this there is a very fair crown, baving a rote under 
the king's head laureat, from thence called the rote crown, Cano! s 11, 


Reverſe, MAG. BR. Fra. ET. His. REX. 1662. The Arms of 
the four kingdoms in four Shields, France and England quartered togath 
in the firſt and fourth : each ſhield is crowned ; between them are es . 
terlinked, and St. George's croſs radiant in the center; upon the rim, 1 

ET TUTAMEN. (fig. 2.) The half-crowns are like the crowns ; only oc 
has the vear in figures upon the rim, Au NO REGNI. XVIII. 'Fhe milled 
ſhillings are neatly ſtruck, having the c's between the four ſhields crown, 
with the arms ſingle, and inſcribed as the crown. Upon ſome is an clephant; 
upon others the prince's teathers ; and a third has the feepters, he flo 
pence is like the ſhilling. "The groat has four c's interlinked, with a 1014, 
thiſtle, fleur-de-lis, and harp in the vacancies. "The threepence, two- 
penc and penny, have as many c's thereon. crowi'd. —— In 1672. 
the king coined copper half-pence and farthings. They have, on one 0, 
the king's head laureat, CAROLVs. A. CaroLo. Reverſe, Britannia, ad 
round her BRITANNIA. with the year in the exergue. There was anotnc! 
farthing coined of rare copper, having on the reverle, qyvarvor Mann 
VIND1CO, exergue, BRITANNIA. But theſe were called in, to plcalc ts. 
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XXIV. 


The Reign of King JAuxs II. from his Acceſſion to the Throne, to the Eſtabliſhment of King 
WILLIAM and Queen Maxr : containing the Space of Four Years and Seven Days. 


27. J &*9S II. 


refigne«| his laſt breath, his brother, the 

duke of York, was proclaimed King in 
London, by the name of James II. Having ſeen how the 
government was ſettled for ſome years paſt, we muſt not 
think 1t ſtrange, there was no endeavours, either in London 
or any other part of the kingdom, to oppoſe the new king. 
Ot th: two parties in England, that againſt the bill of ex- 
clufion was triumphant, and the other entirely broken and 
oppreſſed. The acceſſion of James II. to the crown, was a 
frei occafion of triumph to the former, and notwithſtanding 
the tears expretled by the other party, about a Catholic ſuc- 
ccilor, they who had ſupported his intereſt, endeavoured to 
repreſent the late change, as the greateſt of bleſſings to the 
Engliſh nation. The king, on his part, omitted nothing 
that lay in his power to confirm the good opinion his 
friends had of his virtue and ſincerity. As ſoon as the lords 
were returned to Whitehall from proclaiming the king, he 
allembled the privy-council, and made the following ſpecch : 


[1684-5] VV ene. a few hours after Charles had 


«© My Lords, 

© Before I emter upon any other buſineſs, I think fit to ſay 
ſomething to you. Since it hath pleaſed Almighty God to 
place me in this ſtation, and I am now to ſucceed fo good and 
gracious a king, as well as fo very kind a brother, I think fit 
to declare to yon, that I will endeavour to follow his ex- 
ample, and moſt eſpecially in that of his great clemency and 
tenderneſs to his people. I have been reported to be a man 
lor arbitrary power; but that is not the only ſtory has been 
made of me; and I ſhall make it my endeavour to preſerve 
this government both in church and ſtate, as it is now by law 
eltabliſhed. I know the principles of the church of Eng- 
land are for monarchy, and the members of it have ſhewed 
themſelves good and loyal ſubjects, therefore I ſhall always 
take care to defend and ſupport it. I know too, that the laws of 
England are ſufhcient to make the King as great a monarch as 
| can wiſh ; and as I ſhall never depart from the juſt rights 
and prerogative of the crown, fo I ſhall never 1avade any 
man's property. TI have often heretofore ventured my lite in 
defence ot this nation, and I ſhall ſtill go as far as any man 
in preſerving it in all its juſt rights and liberties,” 

This ſpeech being addreffed to a council wholly compoſed 
of perſons devoted to the King, was received with great ap- 
plauſe. His majeſty was defired that it might be printed, 
and diſperſed among the people, which was immediately 
done. Moreover, great Care was tiken to extol the king's 
extreme affection for his ſubjects ; and, above all, his ſtrict 
obſervance of his word and faith was fo induſtriouſiy pro- 
pagated, that ſome counting it impoſhble for the king to 
promiſe what he did not intend to perform, began to give 
bim the name of JamEs tar Jusr, as if to ſay and to do, 
Were in him one and the ſame thing. 

The next day, the king publiſhed a proclamation, de- 
Clarins, that all perſons who at the late king's deceaſe were 
polletied of any office ſhould be continued in the ſame, till 


Another proclamation was put out for levying the additional exciſe, 
which had been given to the late king only for life, "There was a clauſe in 
this act, that empowered the treaſury to make a farm of it fol three years, 
vihout adding a limiting clauſe, in caſe it ſhould be ſo long due. And it 
was thought a great ſtreteh of the clauſe, to make a fraudulent farm, by 
Which it ſhould continue to be levied three years after it was determined, 
according to the letter and intent of the act. A farm was now brought out, 


the king's pleaſure was further known. He declared, more- 
over, that all orders and directions given by the late king's 
privy-council, ſhould be obeyed and performed, as if he were 
{till alive. This is a clear evidence of the great influence 
that the king, when duke of York, had in the countels of 
the king his brother. Upon his coming to the crown, he 
made no changes, either in the council, or in the chief places 
of truſt, a plain fign that he looked upon the poſletlors as his 
creatures. And indeed, fince his return from Scotland, he 
had properly governed the kingdom in his brother's name. 
This being Known to all, might have ſhewn with what in- 
tention he promiſed to preſerve the Proteſtant religion, and 
the rights of the ſubject, fince no man could be ignorant, 
that he was the principal author of the plots in the late reign, 
againſt religion, and the liberties of the nation. But the 
tories, who were then highly exalted, were willing to ſhut 
their eyes, and not fee the danger the proteſtant religion was 
in, under a king who was ſo zealous a papiſt. The king's 
bare word was ſufficient to calm all their uncaſineſs on 
that account. As for arbitrary power, which began to be 
introduced in the late reign, far from being frighted at it, 
they rather conſidered it as an effectual means to keep their 
advertarics, the whigs, in ſubjection. Had they known or 
foreſeen to what height James was relolved to carry his power, 
they would, doubtleſs, have had other thoughts. But they 
imagined, things would always remain as they were, that 
is, in a ſituation to them very advantageous, 

Moſt of the hiſtorians repreſent as ſurpriſing, the King's 
going publicly to mals two days after his acceſſion to the 
crown. But 1 cannot ſce any reaſon for this ſurpriſe. 
Since the year 1670, no'man bad been ignorant that the 
duke of York was a catholic. On this account he had re- 
ſigned the office of lord high-admiral, and in the following 
years, the bill of excluſion, which cauſed three parliaments 
to be diffolved, had ſufficiently taught the Engliſh this truth. 
Where then could the wonder be, to ſee him go to maſs, 
being king, ſince for the laſt fourteen years he had not con— 
ccaled his religion, though he hail run the riſk of forfeiting 
his right to the crown? 

But what gave more juſt cauſe cf ſurpriſe, was, his re- 
quiring by proclamation the ſame week, that the cuſtoms, 
and other duties which had been granted to the king his bro- 
ther, only for life, ſhould be continued to be collected. 
This was a man;teſt invaſton of the nation's rights and liber— 
ties d. He could not be ignorant, that an encroachment of 
the ſame nature had occationed a great conteſt between the 
king his father and the parliament, end that thts conteſt pro- 
duced the petition of right. And yet, he not only underrook 
the ſame thing, but uſed allo the ſame reaſons with Charles J. 
which were ſo little ſatisfactory to the parliament, His bro— 
ceedings were the more ſurpriſing, as he affected to take by 
authority, what he knew would not be refuſed by the parlia- 
nent, confidering the preſent diipoſition of the kingdom. 
Though. his friends endeavoured to excuſe this conduct, it 
made impreſſtion upon many of both parties, who had no 


as made during the king's life, though it was well known, that no ſuch farm 
had been made, for it was made atter his death, but a talle date put to it. 
Burnet, p. 622, | | 

b It was an open violation of our fundamental conſtitution, by which no 
money can be levied on the ſubject, but by the conſent in Parliament, a3 
Dr. Welwood rightly obſerves. p. 138. | 
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good opinion of a reign which began in this manner. This 

ave occaſion to fear, that the new king's promiſes were not 
ſo fiimly to be relied on, as was pretended. 

Another ſtep the king made at the ſame time, and, as it 
ſeems, without any necc (ity, was to cauſe it to be publiſhed, 
and atteſted by father Huddleſton a prieſt, that Charles II. 
died a catholic, and that the ſame prieſt gave him the cucha- 
riſt and extreme unction. Huddleſton publiſhed withal a 
little treatiſe, called, A ſhort and plain way to the faith 
and church ;” which treatiſe, the author afhirms, made great 
impreſſions upon the mind of King Charles, in the year 1651, 
immediately after the battle of Worceſter, ſo that he de- 
clared, “ he had not fecn any thing more plain and clear 
upon the ſubject; and the arguments drawn from ſucceſſion 
were ſo concluſive, he did not conceive how they could be 
denied.” Moreover, at the ſame time, James ordered two. 
papers to be publiſhed, found in the king his brother's ſtrong 
box, written with his own hand, both tending to prove the 
neceſſity of a viſible church and guide in matters of faith“. 
To confirm that Charles II. was really a catholic, Mr. Wil- 
liam Chaffinch, keeper of the king's cloſet, made no ſcruple 
to ſhew a little chapel annexed to the cloſet, where the king 
went ſecretly to maſs. It is hard to conceive, what great 
advantage it could be to James to divulge ſuch a ſecret, con- 
fidering the injury he did the late king's reputation, Who had 
ſo frequently and ſolemnly affirmed in full parliament, that 
he was a good proteſtant, and had pofitively promiſed to 
maintain the proteſtant religion to the utmoſt of his power. 
As James thereby maniteſtly ſhewed the inſincerity of his 
brother, he ſhould, it ſeems, have feared, it would be 
inferred, there was no more reaſon to confide in his own 
promiſes. 

The funeral of Charles II. was ſolemnized on the 14th 
of February at night. It may cafily be judged, it was not 
very expenſive, ſince eight days were ſufficient for the pre— 
parations, It is obſervable, that Charles II. had neglected, 
after his reſtoration, to folemnize his father's funeral, on 
pretence, that his body could not be found in Windſor cha- 
pcl, the place where it was interred, as the lord Clarendon 
lays in his hiſtory. Bur as it would have been caſy to fearch 
the whole chapel, it 1s more hkely, the reaſon of that neglect 
was the charges of a funeral, tho' Charles II. had received 
for that purpoſe from the parhament the ſum of ſeventy 
thouſand pounds, For the fame rcaſon, probably, James 
auſcd his brother to be buried with little pomp, though 
Charles left him ninety thouſand guineas in a box. 

Two days after, the king ordercd the privy-councillors 
and great o::icers of the crown and houſhold to be ſworn, 
and at the {une time filled the vacant places. The office of 
lord-treaſurcr, vacant fince the year 1679, by the reſigna— 
tion of the carl of Danby, was conferred on Lawrence Hyde, 
carl of Rocheſter, the king's brother-in-law ; Henry carl of 
Clarendon, clder brother to the earl of Rocheſter, was made 
lord privy-ſeal; and George Savil, marquis of Hallifax, 
preſident of the council ©, | 

In the mean time, the counties, cities, boroughs, and uni— 
verſities, were employed in preparing congratulatory addreſſes 
to the king, upon his acceſſion to the crown. Theſe ad- 
dreſſes, for the moſt part, took notice of the king's poſitive 
declaration to the privy-council, to maintain the church of 
England and the. liberties of the nation. But there were two 
amongſt others very remarkable. The firſt from the barriſters 
and fludents of the Middle-Temple, wherein “ with the 
deepeſt ſenſe of gratitude they acknowledged his majeſty's 
great goodneſs in extending his royal care of the govern- 
ment to the preſervation of the cuſtoms, which had been 
continually received by his royal predeceffors for ſome hun- 
dreds of years, and never queſtioned by any parliament, un- 
leſs in that wherein were ſown the ſeeds of rebellion againſt 


The duke of Ormond, beſides the king's atteſtation, declared the papers 
to be king Charles's own hand, 

* 'The dake of Beautort was made lord preſident of Wales ; the lord Ar- 
lingron lord high chamberlain ; the duke of Ormond lord ſteward of the 
houfhold ; the lord Godolphin lord chamberlain to the queen ; the lord 
viſcount Newport treaſurer of the houſhold ; the lord Maynard comptroller; 
Henry Savil vice-chamberlain ; Henry Bulkley maſter of the houſhold ; 
fir Stephen Fox, fir William Boreman, fir Winſton Churchill, and fir 
Richard Maton, clerks and comptrollers of the green-cloth. Kennet, 
p. 421. 

* The reaſon of thanking the king for ſeizing the cuſtoms, alledged by 
thoſe gentlemen, was, “ That thouſands would be ruined that had paid 
cuſtom in the late king's time, if the cuſtoms were not levied, aud by an 
exceſſive exportation and importation cuſtom- free, that branch of the reve- 
nue would be rendered unprofitable for ſome years to come.” Not con- 
ſidering that entries might be made, and bonds taken, to be ſued when the 
act for granting them ſhould paſs. 

This is the true addreſs from Sewell's hiſtory of the quake rs, Rapin 
has wrongly followed Echard, and given it as follows, © We are come to 
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the king his father *.” They concluded with ſaying, “ V 


there never want millions as loyal as we are, to facriic- 


their lives and fortunes in defence of your ſacred perſon, 


and prerogative in its full extent :” and promiſed that thy 
would endeavour the choice of ſuch repreſentatives for the 
enſuing parliament, as would not only concur in ſettling a 
revenue to ſupport the government as formerly, but 41 
ſhew an entire confidence in his majeſty, The adurets from 
the county of Suffolk had theſe words:“ We are ey;, 
day making ſteps towards your majeſty's grandeur, by 91; 
care for ſending fit repreſentatives to a parliament, that we 
hope will no more endure excluders than a late'one did ab. 
horrers.” The Quakers alſo preſented an addrels to the king, 
wherein they ſaid : “ Whereas it hath pleaſed Almighty 
God (by whom kings reign) to take hence the late king 
Charles the ſecond, and to preſerve thee peaccably to {yc. 
ceed 3 we thy ſubjects heartily defire, that the giver of a 
good and perfect gifts, may plcale to endue thee with wit. 
dom and mercy in the uſe of thy great power, to his glory 
the king's honour, and the kingdom's good. And it be!; 
our ſincere reſolution, according to our peaceable princiy! 
and converſation (by the aſſiſtance of Almighty God) to 
peaceably and honeſtly, as becomes true and faithful tulj-; 
under the king's government, and a conſcientious people thy: 
truly fear and ſerve God: we do humbly hope, that the king”; 
tenderneſs will appear and extend with his power to expre( 
the ſamef,”— 

[1685] The king's and queen's coronation was celebrated 


A 
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the 23d of April, St. George's-day, patron of the order of 
the Garter, Though ſuch a ceremony cannot be ſolemn!; 
without pomp, it was obſerved, the king retrenched {+ 
things which cauſed a needleſs expence, as for inſtance, 
cavalcade from the Tower to Weſtminſter, which vas 

to be performed the day before the coronation, ſaving there: 
by a charge of ſixty thouſand pounds. But if ſome authors 
are to be credited, the moſt confiderable retrenching was tn 
the words of the coronation oath, out of which, they pre. 
tend, ſeveral. material things were ſtruck, without ſpectt\ inc 
the particulars. Others maintain, it is an aſperſion on arch- 
biſhop Sancroft, who is ſuppoſed, without foundation, to 
have conſented to the abridging of the oath. As I have feen 
no proof on either fide, I forbear to decide, Thus much 15 
certain, the, crown not being fit for the king's head, was 
often in a tottering condition, and like to fall off, e. 
Henry Sidney ſupporting it once with his hand, pleaſant 
the King, “ This is not the firſt time our family hath 
ported the crown 5,” | omen 
to the king, as well as another thing which happened the 
ſame day. In one of the churches in London, the king 
arms, painted in a glaſs window, ſuddenly tell down 
broke in pieces, while the reſt of the window was ftand'n=, 


The ſame day that the king was crowned at London, the 
parliament of Scotland met at Edinburgh, William Douglas, 
duke of Queenſbury, being lord high-commiſſtioncr, This 
lord was entirely in the king's party, but not in ſuch a min- 
ner as to pretend to ſacrifice to him the proteſtant religion 
and his country's liberties. Before he left London in ore: 
for Scotland, he told the king plainly, he could not enge. 
to ſerve him in any thing but what ſhould be agreeable to the 
laws: whereupon the King proteſted to hin, he had no in- 
tention to make any breach cither in the c{tablithed religion 
or the laws, 

The King's letter to the Scotch parliament ran,“ That 
the many experiences he had of the loyalty and exemplary 
forwardneſs of that ancient kingdom, by their repreſentatives 
aſſembled in parliament in the reign of his brother, made 
him defirous to call them together in the beginning of his 


teſtify our forrow for the death of our good friend Charles, and on! 
for thy being made our governor, We are told thou art not of. th: 1 
lion of the church of England no more than we; therefore we |: pe tugn 
wilt grant us the ſame liberty which thou alloweit thyſelf,” 

s Mr. Sidney, who was afterwards earl of Rumney in kigg Willms 
reign, was one of the principal inſtruments in the downfall of King Jan 
and one of the firſt that went and joined the prince of Oran e. Rabin. 

b The crown was not well fitted to the king's head: it came down too 14, 
and covered the upper part of his face. The canopy carried ovcr him ©! 
alſo break. But to take ſuch things tor omens is ridiculous, Turner picach- 
ed the coronation ſermon, in which he fer forth that part of Contiaotn 
Chlorus's hiſtory, wherein he tried who would be the trueſt to their relate 
and reckoned that thoſe would be faithfulleſt to himſelf who were uu! 
to their God, The king and queen reſolved to have all done in the proc 
tant form, and to aſſiſt in all the prayers : only the king would not receive 
the ſacrament. In this certainly his prieſts diſpented with him, aud he 49 
ſuch ſenſes given him of the oath, that he either took it as a fin with ane 
ſolution not to keep it, or he had a reſerved meaning in his own mild 
Burnet, p. 628. 7 
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reign, to give them an opportunity not only of ſhewing their 
duty, but alſo to be exelnplary to others in their demonſtra- 
tions of their aflection to his perſon, and compliance with 
his defires. That which he had to propoſe to them at this 
time, was What was as necetlary for their lafety as his ſervice, 
and had a greater tendency to ſecure their own privileges 
and properties, than the aggrandizing his power, which, 
however, he was relolved to maintain in its greateſt luſtre, 
that he might be the more enabled to defend and protect 
their religion as Cltabliſhed by law, and their rights and 
properties, againſt phanatical! contrivances, murderers, af. 
(ills K, which had brought them into ſuch difficulties, as 
only the ſteady refolutions of his brother and thoſe employed 
by him, could have ſaved them from the moſt horrid contu- 
ſions and incvitable ruin. That nothing had been left unat— 
tempted by thoſe inhuman traitors, to overturn their | 
and therefore he hoped they would bc Wanting in nothing to 
ſecure themiclves and him.“ — 

The high commiſſioner ſeconded the king's letter with a 
ſpecch, wherein he gave them afſlurance of his majeſty's reſo— 
lution to protec and maintain the religion and government 
of their church as by law e{tabliſhed | : and alſo the ſubjects 
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rights and properties, in ſuch manner, that no perſon ſhould 
be injured by any arbitrary oppreſſions of ſoldiers or others; 
and he would condeſcend as much in the buſineſs of the ex- 
ciic and militia as could be juitly expected. And, on the 
other tide, his majeſty expected from them, to aflert th 
rights and prerogatives of the crown, and to eſtablich the re— 
Venue as anpliy upon him and his ſucceflors, as it was en- 
joyed by Tae King. his brother. In the laſt place, the lord- 
commilſhoner defired in very pathetic terms, that effectual 
merns might be found to deſtroy the phanatical party, who 
were wreiches of tuch monſtrous principles and practices, 
as paſt ages never heard, nor thoſe to come will hardly be- 
lieve. 

1heſe phanatical murderers and aſlſaſſins could be po other 
than the preſbyterians on Scotland, who were properly the 
bod) of the nation, to whom was unputed the murder of th 
archbiſhop of St. Andrews, as if it had been commited b 
the determination of the vi hole pretb; terian Party. 

James Drummond, car} of Perth, lord chancellor, made a 
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b Wenntiy ater, . he embraced the catholic religion, 
and by that in{allible means lupplantcd the duke of Ouccnt— 
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4 he parliament returned a very humble and fabniffiy 
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ing cited in caſe of high - treaſon, field or houſe convent: cl 5 
or church irregularities; ſhould refuſe to give teſtimony, 
taguld be liable to be puniſhed as guilty of thoſe crimes re— 
Ipectively, in which they refuſed to be wWitnefles. 
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CONVICT him of theſe two real or pretended crimes, he was 


nat has been already ſaid, but confine myſelf to ſhew the 
Partiality whercyith Oarcs was tried and condemned. 

In the firſt place, immediately after the indictment was 
cad, and before any witnels was heard, the attorney- general, 
ur Robert Sawyer, made a ſpeech, declaring, “ Oatcs was 


The rigid covenanters and preſbyteriaus were called ſanatics by the 
court, Rapin. 


Among theſe were the perſons that murdered. the archbiſhop of St. 
ndrews, Id. 


Ihe ſame as in England, none other being then tolerated in Scot- 
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brought before chief quſtice Jefferies at the King's-bench bar, 
the oth and gth of May 1685. As I have ampiy ſpoken of 
this matter in the reign ot Charles II. I thall not repeat here 
\ 1 
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one of the greateſt impoſtors that ever did appear upon 
the ſtige, either in this Kingdom or any other nation.“ 
It muſt be obferved, this attornev-general had been one of 
he counſel for the king in 1678, to lupport and improve 
Oates's evidence. 

2. Twenty witnefles from St. Omer's were produced, who 
ſwore, that Oates was at that place the 24th of Anril 1658, at 


785 
the very time that he ſaid he was preſent at the grand conſult. 
It is obſeryable, that theſe very witnefles had de poſed the 
lame thing 1078, and that the jury had not regarded their 
evidence. But in 168: there was nor the leaſt reaſon to re- 


3. Oates delired it might be obſerved, that the King's 
countet who were now againſt him, had been for hi: 
trials of the fave jeſuits, and particularly the attorooy and 
d chict-juſtice Tefleric b-fore 
wha [31 ule was nlea ling. w. non the hinges ro 1 
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in 1078, and did then exprefsly declare,“ That the verdict 
againt tne five jeluits was a juſt verdict.” As he laid Mreat 
lirels upon the verdicts given upon his de os 
told, that theſe verdicts had been diſbelieved ſeveral times 
as well as believed. Moreover, the records. of the trials of 
Ur Goon ge Wakeman and the carl of C 
aucet, who being accuted of the pretended plot, had b. 
acquitted, and depoſed upon oath, that Oarcs bad no! laid 
one word of truth, 
4. Oates demanded, “ Whether a papiſt in caſe of roli- 
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gion might be believed?“ It was replied, “ He might.“ 
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3- That he ſhould ſtand in the pillory betore Wienminſter— 
Fall gate on Monday next, for an hout's time, with a paper 
over bis head (which he muſt firſt walk with round about all 


the courts in Weſtminſter- Hall) declaring his crime ; and 
that upon the firſt indictment, 

4. That for the lecond indictment, he ſhould, upon Tueſ— 
land. Id. 

= It undeniably appeared, from the books of one Hinton, a goldſmith 


in Lombard-ſtreet, that Ireland was in London at that time. See R. Coke, 
p. 350, 
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day, ſtand in the pillory at the Royal Exchange in London, 
for an hour, with the ſame inſcription. 

5. On Wedneſday he ſhould be whipt from Aldgate to 
Newgate. 

6. On Friday he ſhould be whipt from Newgate to Ty- 
burn. 

7. And for annual commemorations, upon every 24th of 
April, as long as he ſhould live, he was to ſtand in the pillory 
at Tyburn, juſt oppoſite to the gallows, for an hour. 

8. That, upon every gth of Auguſt, he was to ſtand in the 
illory at Weſtminſter hall gate, becauſe he had ſworn that 
Yreland was in town between the 8th and 12th of Auguſt. 
The like on every 10th of Auguſt at Charing-croſs, and over- 
againſt the Temple-gate every 11th of Auguſt. And upon 
every 2d of September he was to do the fame at the Royal- 
Exchange. All this was todo every year during his lite, and 
be committed a cloſe priſoner, as long as he lived. 

After pronouncing this ſentence, Jefferies added, that if 
it had been in his power, Oates ſhould have been condemned 
to dic. 

It muſt be obſerved, that ſtanding in the pillory, which in 
other countries only expolcs to ſhame, is in England ſome— 
thing more ; for it is permitted to pelt thoſe that ſtand there, 
with ditt, and all forts of naſtineſs, and it often happens that 
the mob abuſe this liberty, and throw rotten eggs and even 
ſtones at the priſoner. 

But what was thought molt barbarous in this ſentence, was 
the ordering a man to be whipt twice 1n three days. Some 
charitable perſons uſed their endeavours to beg off part of 
this wretched man's puniſhment, and made application to 
the queen, intiea'ing ber to intercede for him, at leaſt with 
regard to the tecond ſcourging. But all interceſſion was in 
vain, The fcntence was executed with all imaginable rigour 
and barbarity. The firſt day he was tied to a cart, and as 
the hangman no doubt was commanded not to ſpare him, he 
executed the order with ſuch cruelty, as was unknown to the 
Engliſh nation. Oates ſwooned away ſeveral times the firſt 
day, with the extremity of the anguiſh. We may judge 
what he endured the ſecond day, when his wounds were yet 
{reſh. In a word, his ſuſtaining ſuch great torments, and 
eſcaping with life, was looked upon as ſomething miraculous. 
Every one was ſenſible that both in the ſentence and in the 
execution revenge had a greater ſhare than juſtice, and that 
he was made a tacrifice to the manes of the*five Jeſuits exe- 
cuted in the late reign, 

The next victim to the Catholics, not long after Oates, 
was Thomas Dangerſield, who dilcovered the pretended meal- 
tub-plot, which he had laid to the charge of the Proteſtants. 
But afterwards, not being able to maintain before the council 
what he had depoſed, he confetled, he was perſuaded to in— 
vent it by the countcſs of Powis, and the Popiſh lords in the 
Tower. Morcover he had publiſhed a narrative of all the 
ſecret practices uſed as well to corrupt him, as to render the 
plot probable; As he owned, he had received money from 
the late king and the duke of York, the laſt would never 
ſuffer ſuch an offence to go unpuniſhed, when he came to be 
king. Dangertield theretore was committed to priſon, and 
indicted for publiſhing a ſcandalous libel. He was tried and 
brought in guilty by- the jury, after which he received judg- 
ment at the King's-B-nch bar, “ That he ſhould ſtand twice 
in the pillory ; that he ſhould be whipt from Aldgate to 
Newgate on one Cay, and from Newgate to Tyburn on ano- 
ther, and ſhould pay a fine of five hundred pounds.” The 
{courging was executed with rigour, though with leſs cruelty 
than on Oates. Phe ſecond day, Dangerheld, after the whip- 
ping was over, being in a coach againſt Hatton-Garden, Ro- 
bert Frances, a barriſter of Grey's Inn, came to the coach- 
fide, and uſing ſome inſulting expreſſions, Dangerfield re- 
turned a reproachtul anſwer®, Frances having a ſmall cane 
in his hand, thruſt it into his eye with all his force, which in 
two hours put an cnd to his lite. Frances was condemned 
to be hanged, and was executed accordingly, the king, 

though ſtrongly ſollicited for a pardon, not thinking proper 
to leave ſuch a crime unpuniſhed e. 

Richard Bixter, a Preſbyterian miniſter, famous for his 
voluminous writings during the troubles, in favour of his 
religion againſt the church of England, was the third inſtance 
of the mildneſs of the new government. As he could not be 


n Frances fud to him, “ How now, friend, had you had your heat this 
morning?“ Upon which the other with two or three curſes, called him 
« Son of a whore.” Echard, Tom. III. p. 742. | 

Some fav, that Frances was a virulent Papiit ; and others, tha he was a 
Proteſtant ; but others oblerve, that he was only inſtructed to die in the pro- 
feſſion of being of the churcft of England, as by law eſtabliſhed, Kennet, 
p- 418. Echard, Tom. III. p. 742. X 

? Baxter's counſel were Wallop, Williams, Rotherham, Atwood, and 


proceeded againſt for his books publiſhed during the troy. 
bles, by reaſon of the act of indemnity, occaſion was taken 
to proſecute him for a late book, intitled, A Paraphraſe on 
the New Teſtament; wherein it was pretended, there Were 
ſeveral ſeditious paſſages, and highly reflecting on the biſhoj's, 
Baxter being brought before Jefferies at the King's- Bench 
bar, and moving, that farther time might be allowed hi; 
for his trial, Jefteries, with his uſual moderation, cried out 
© I will not give him a minute's time more to ſave his life 
we have had to do with other fort of perſons, but now we 
have a ſaint to deal with; and I know how to deal with ſain; 
as well as finners. Yonder (ſays he) ſtands Oates in the pil. 
lory, and ſays, he ſuffers for the truth, and ſo ſays Baxter: 
but if Baxter did but ſtand on the other ſide of the pillory 
with him, I would fay there ſtood two of the greateſt 7 0p ues 
and raſcals in the kingdom.“ In this manner did the judge 
prepare the jury, before any evidence was heard. It would 
be needlels to inſert the particulars of the charge, and Baxtct's 
defence. The point was only to Know, whether certain pa. 
ſages of his late book could be appli-d to the prelates of the 
church of I:ngland, or ſolely to thoſe of the church of Rome. 
Baxter's council“ urged, that without a forced conſtruction, 
none of the paflages could be applied to the biſhops of the 
church of England. The whole proceſs turned upon this 
point. But it will not be improper to ſhew the paltion and 
partiality of Jefferies in this as in all other affairs. Baxter 
alledged in his defence,“ That he had been fo moderate with 
reſpect to the church of England, and had ſpoken ſo honour. 
ably of the biſhops, that he had incurred the cegſure of many 
of the Diflenters upon that account.” Jefferies, laying aſide 
on this occaſion the office of a judge to turn evidence, affirmed, 
* That Baxter was an enemy to the name and thing, the 
office and perſons of biſhops ;” and ſeverely reprimanded the 
counſel], probably for defending their cauſe too well, Then, 
ſpeaking to Baxter, he ſaid, “ Richard, thou art an old fel- 
low, and old knave, thou haſt written books enough to load 
a cart, every one is as full of ſedition, I might ſay treaſon, 
as an egg is full of meat. Hadſt thou been whipped out of 
thy writing trade forty years ago, it had been happy. Thou 
pretendeſt to be a preacher of the goſpel of peace, and thou 
haſt one foot in the grave; it is time for thee to begin to 
think what account thou intendeſt to give. But leave thee to 
thyſelf, and I ſce thou'lt go on as thou haſt begun; but by 
the grace of God I will look after thee. I know thou haſt a 
mighty party, and! I fee a great many of the brotherhood in 
corners, waiting to fee what will become of their mighty 
Don; and a doctor ot the party [Dr. Bates] at your elbow ; 
but by the grace of Almighty God I will cruth you all.” 

The chief juſtice in ſumming up the evidence ſaid ; “ It is 
notorioufly known, that there has been a deſign to ruin the 
king and the nation; and this has been the main incendiary : 
he is as modeſt now as can be; but time was, when no man 
was ſo ready at Bind your kings in chains, and your nobles 
in fetters of iron; and to your tents, O Iſrael !' Gentlemen, 
for God's ſake do not let us be gulled twice in an age.” 

It manifeſtly appears from theſe laſt words of Jefferies, that 
Baxter's book was only a pretence to puniſh him for what he 
had done during the troubles. However that be, ſuch was 
the impartial manner in which this judge directed the jurv, 
There is ſcarce a man who will deny, that, as well during 
this reign as in the latter part of the former, all the jurics 
were packed, and had engaged beforehand to be guided by 
the court. In concluſion, Baxter being found guilty, juds- 
ment was given againſt him, to be fined five hundred marks; 
to lie in priſon till he paid it, and to be bound to his good be- 
haviour for ſeven years, 

The parliament met the 19th of May, But the king was 
pleaſed that the commons ſhould firſt chooſe their ſpeaker, 
before he made his ſpeech to both houſes. The choice tc! 
upon Sir John Trevor, who was recommended by the lord 
Middleton, one of the ſecretarics of ſtate ; after which, the 
king came to the parliament the 22d of May, and made tie 
following ſpeech to both houſes. As he had that morning 
received advice of the earl of Argyle's arrival in Scotland, 1! 
gave him occaſion to add ſomething to his ſpeech, 


My lords and gentlemen, 
« AFTER it pleaſed Almighty God, to take to his mere; 


Phipps, all retained by Sir Henry Aſhhurſt, who had-a particular reſpe*t 16! 
Baxter. It may be noted of Baxter, that ſoon after the reſtoration he c 
ſed the biſhopric of Hereford, md when turiied out of his living with t' 

reſt, ſent back a penſion of a hundred pounds a year offered him by the «19% 
He frequently attended divine ſei vice in the chüch of England, nt 
the ſacrament, and [perſuaded others to do the fame, Echurd, Tom, 1: 
P+ 743+ 
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the late king my deareſt brother, and. to bring me to the 

eaceable potleſſion of the throne of my anceſtors, I imme— 
diately relolved to call a parliament, as the beſt means to ſet— 
tle every thing upon thoſe foundations, as may make my reign 
both eaſy and happy to you: towards which, I am diſpoſed 
to contribute all that is fit for me to do. What I ſaid to my 
privy-council, at my firſt coming there, I am defirous to re- 
new to you; wherein I fully declared my opinion concerning 
the principles of the church of Englnnd, whoſe members 
have ſhewn themſelves ſo eminently loyal in the worſt of times, 
in detence of my father, and ſupport of my brother, of 
blefled memory, * that I will always take care to defend 
and ſupport it: I will make it my endeavour to preſerve this 

overnment both in church and ſtate, as it now is by law 
eſtabliſhed ; and as I will never depart from the juſt rights and 
perogative of the crown, ſo I will never invage any man's 
property: and you may be ſure that having heretofore ven- 
tured my life in the defence of this nation, I will ſtill go as 
far as any man 1n preſerving it in all its juſt rights and 
liberties. 

« And having given you this aſſurance concerning 
the care I will have of your religion and property, which 
I have choſen to do in the ſame words 1 uſed at my 
firſt coming to the crown, the better to evidence to you, 
that 1 ſpoke them not by chance, and, conſequently, 
that you may the more firmly rely upon a promiſe fo 
ſolemnly made; I cannot doubt, that I ſhall tail of ſui— 
table returns from you, with all imaginable duty and kind- 
neſs on your part; and particularly in what relates to the 
ſettling of my revenue, and continuing it during my life, as 
it was in the time of the king my brother. I miigut ule 
many arguments to enforce this demand, from the benefit of 
trade, the ſupport of the navy, the neceſſity of the crown, 
and the well-being of the governinent itſelf; which I muſt 
not ſuffer to be precarious : but I am confident, your own 
conſideration of what is juſt and reaſonable, will ſoggeſt to 
you whatſoever might be enlarged upon this occaſion. There 
is one popular argument, which 1 foreſee may be uſed againſt 
what I aſk of you, trom the inclination men may have for 
frequent parliaments, which ſome may think will be the belt 
ſecured, by feeding me ſrom time to time, by fuch propor- 
tions as they ſhall think convenient : and this argument, it 
being the firſt time I ſpeak to you from the throne, I will 
anſwer once for all, that this would be a very improper me— 
thod to take with me, and that the beſt way to engage me to 
meet you often, is always to uſe me well*, I expect there- 
fore that you will comply with me in what I have defired, and 
that you will do it ſpeedily, that this may be a ſhort ſeſſion, 
and that we may mcet again to all our ſatisfactions.“ 


My lords and gentlemen, 

* I muſt acquaint you, that IT have had news this morning 
from Scotland, that Argy!lc is landed in the Wett-Highlands, 
with the men he brought with him from Holland; and that 
there are two declarations publiſhed, one in the name of all 
thoſe in arms there, the other in his oon; it would be too 
long for me to repeat the fubſtance of them, it is ſuſficient to 
tell you I am charged with uſurpation and tyranny : the 
ſhorter of them I have directed to be forth with communi- 
cated to you. TI will take the beſt care I can, that this de— 
claration of their own treaſon and rebellion may meet with the 
reward it deſerves : and I will not doubt, but that you will be 
the more zealous to ſupport the government, and give me 
my revenue as I have defired it, without delay.” 

I ſhall make upon this ſpeech, three remarks, the 1mport- 
ance whereof will hereafter appear. The firſt is, that when 
the king renewed to his parliament the promiſe he had made 
to the council, to preſerve the government both in church and 
ſtate, as it was by law eſtabliſhed, nothing was tarther from his 
thoughts than the performance of it. This will very clearly 
appear in the ſequel. Wherefore this promiſe was only a lure 
uled by the king to engage the parliament to enable him to 
proceed without them. 'This happened accordingly ; for this 
parliament, which had but two ſhort ſeſſions, was the only 
one the king called in his reign. 

The ſecond remark is, that when the king ſaid, he would 


»The king's aim, in this latter part of his ſpeech, was to prevent a mo— 
tion, which was talked of abroad, though none ventured to make it in 
the houſe. "That it was ſafeſt to grant the revenue only for a term of 
years, Burnet, p. 638. : 

> Burnet ſays of this parliament, that all arts were uſed to manage elec» 
tions, ſo that the king ſhould have a parliament to his mind. Complaints 
came up from all parts of England, of che injuſtice and violence uſed in elec- 
tions beyond what had ever been practiſed in former times. In the new 
charters that had been granted, the election of the members was taken out 
of the hands of the inhabitants, and re{tored to the corporation-men, all 
thoſe being left out, who were not acceptable at court. In ſome boroughs 
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not ſuffer the government to be precarious, (that is, td de— 
pend upon the ſupplics the parliament ſhould grant him from 
time totime) he plainly intimated, he meant to govern in a 
different manner from his predecellors, fince among all the 
kings of England, there was never any whoſe government 
was not ſupported by the aids of the parliaments. 

The third is, that the objection which he foreſaw would 
be made to his defire concerning his revenue, was fo ſtrong, 
that he could find no other reaſon to anſwer it, thin a me- 
nace, which ought rather to induce the parliament to guard 
againſt it. For if the king, in caſe of refuſal, thought 
himſelf powerful enough to make the parliament repent, 
how much greater reaſon was there to fear, if he thould be 
enabled to procced without the parliament, and to execute his 
threat. 

This parliament, according to ſome hiſtorians, was better 
compoſed than any for ſome years paſt. All the members 
were rich, zealous tor-their country, good churchmen, averſe 
to all republican or anti-monarchial principles, faithful ro 
the king, and of ſo wonderful harmony among themſelves, 
that the like had never been ſeen, The meaning of all which 
in ſhort is, that they were tories without any mixture of re- 
publicans, preſbyterians, or whigs. This parliament con- 
ſiſted indeed of perſons prepoſlefied in favour of the king, 
who imagining that, according to his promiſe, he would 
never meddle with the laws or religion, believed it a ſignal 
ſervice to the kingdom, to enable the king to oppoſe eflec— 
tually the attempts of the whigs. They were miſtaken in 
their ſuppotition : but it cannot be interred from their con- 
duct, that they intended to betray the nation's intereſts, as 
they plainly ſhewed afterwards. | 

Other hifforians do not give the fame idea of this parlia- 
They prerend, the members for the moſt part, being 
elected by the intrigues of the court, were tories, and moſt 
violent for the dottrine of pathve-obedience, and for that 
realun (11:;endered the liberties of the people, and paved the 
way lot the king to become abſolute, by granting him ſuch 
a revenue as enabled him to govern without a parliament b. 

Though theſe two afflertions with reſpect to this parlia- 
ment, ſeem to be oppoſite, it is, however, caſy to reconcile 
them, on ſuppoſition of a thing which 1s very true, namely, 
the parliament was deceived by the king's promiſes. So, the 
only difference between theſe two opinions, is, that the 
whigs accule the tories of betraying the intereſts of their 
country with premeditated defign, and the tories without 
denying that they acted indeed againſt the intereſts of the 
kingdom, maintain that they did ſo through a too great con- 
fidence in the king's word, given from the throne in the moſt 
ſolemn manner. It will hereafter be ſeen, that the parlia- 
ment had no ſuch intention, as is imputed to them: but I 
cannot ſay their imprudence may be ſo caſily vindicated. 

However this be, both houſes, pleaſed with the king's 
ſpeech, waited on him the ſame day with an addreſs of 
thanks; to which the king anſwered. © That he was very 
well pleaſed with their thanks, and could repeat no more 
than what he had ſaid in the morning, and they ſhould find 
that he would be as good as his word.” 

This confirmation was ſo agreeable to the commons, that 
when they returned to their houſe, they voted immediately, 
nemine contradicente, ©* That all the revenue enjoyed by the 
late King at his death, ſhould be granted to his preſent ma- 
Thus the conſtant 
and ordinary revenue of the late king, which, according to 
the intent of the firſt parliament, held in his reign, was to be 
twelve hundred thouſand pounds fterl'ng, but which amounted 
to above double that ſum; this revenue, I ſay, which two 
parliaments had ſpent about two years in ſettling, was granted 
to James II. in the ſpace of two hours. They who ſpeak 
molt moderately of this revenue, compute it at more than 
two millions. But a hiſtorian © pretends, that including the 
one hundred and fifty thouſand pounds, enjoyed by the king 
while duke of York, and annexed to the crown, the whole 
amounted to above two millions five hundred and fifty thou- 
ſand pounds. This liberality was not founded upon the 
ſervices the king when duke of York had done the nation, 
but ſolely upon his promiſes to ſupport the government of 


they could not find a number of men to be depended upon: fo the neigh- 
bouring gentlemen were made corporation-men: and in tome places, pc! - 
ſons of other counties, not ſo much as known in the borough, were named. 
This was practited in the moſt avowed manner in Cornwal by the earl of Bat!, 
who put the oflicers of the guards name in almolt all the charters of that 
county, fo that the king was ture of forty tour votes on all occaftions, "There 
were not above forty but what were thus choſen, Burnet, p. 625, 


© Roger Coke, who ſays that the cuſtoms, and other branches of the re— 
venue, amounted to two millions and four hundred thouſand pounds, befides 
the hundred and fifty thouſand pounds, 


Tom. II. p. 337. 
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the church and ſtate, But, through extreme prejudice, the 
parlament was not aware, that by granting the king for life 
tuch an immenſe revenue, they enabled him to maintain an 
army and fleet without the aſſiſtance of parliament, and con- 
ſequently to ſubdue thole that ſhould dare to oppoſe his will, 
as he did accordingly. 

The commons having given the king ſo real a demonſtra- 
tion of their zeal and affection, the lords were willing like- 
wile to ſhew him how much they were devoted to him in 
whatever lay in their power. 'To that end, the king having 
ſent a noli proſequi upon the indictments againſt the popiſh 
lords, who had been priſoners in the Tower tor the plot, and 
againſt the earl of Danby, the houſe of peers annulled their 
order of the 19th of March 1678-9, and entirely diſcharged 
thoſe lords who had been releaſed only upon bail. 

Theſe proceedings in favour of the popiſh lords, made 
way for a bill to reverſe the attainder of the lord viſcount 
Stafford in 1680. The ſole reaſon alleged in the bill for the 
reverial was in theſe words: “ Whereas it is now manifeſt, 
that the ſaid William late viſcount Staftord was innocent of 
the treaſon laid to his charge, and the teſtimony whereupon 
he was found guilty was falſe. Be it enacted, &c.” Thus, 
the preparers of the bill founded the lord Stafford's inno— 
cence upon Oates's being condemned for perjury, though in 
Oares's trial there was not a word of his teſtimony againſt 
Stafford, Nevertheleſs, the bill was paſſed by a majority of 
voices. But ſuch of the lords as oppoſed it, entered their 
diſlents for the following reaſons : 

1. Becauſe the aflertion in the bill of its“ being now ma- 
nifeſt, that the late viſcount Stafford died innocent, and that 
the teſtimony by which he was convicted was talle,” which 
are the fole grounds and reaſons given to ſupport the bill, are 
deſtitute of all proof, warrant, or teſtimony, or matter of 
record before us. 

2. That the record of the King's-Bench, read at the com- 
mittee, conzerning the convictions, laſt term, of one of the 
witncll's for perjury, in collateral points of proofs, of no af— 
finity to the lord Stafford's trial, and given teveral years be- 
fore, it is conceived, can be no ground to invalidate the tcl- 
timony upon which the faid viſcount was convicted, which 
could never legally be by one witneſs, and was in fact by 
the judgment of his peers, on the evidence of at leaſt 
three, 

3. It is conceived, the ſaid judgment in the King's-Bench 
was: unprecedented, illegal, and highly derogatory to the 
honour, judicature, and authority of this court, who have 
power to queltion and puniſh perjuries of witneſſes before 
them, and ought not to be impoſed upon by the judgments 
of inferior courts, or their attainder of a peer invalidated by 
Implication; and the popith plot, ſo condemned, purſued, 
and puniſhed by his late majeſty and four parliaments, after 
public folemn devotion through the whole kingdom, by au- 
thority of church and ſtate, to be cluded to the arraignment 
and {canda! ot the government; and only for reſtoring the fa— 
mily of one popiſh lord. And all this being without any 
matter judicially appearing before us to introduce the fame ; 
and the records of the trial not ſuffered to be read, forthe in- 
tormation of the truth, betore the paſſing of the bill. 

4. For many other weighty reaſons, offered and given by 
divers peers in the two days debate of this bill, both at the 
committee, and in the houte. 

Thele realons plainly ſhew, in my opinion, that the lords, 
in paſting this bill, deſigned rather to oblige the king than 
do jultice to the memory of the lord Stafford. But the com- 
mons had not the fame complaiſance, ſince it was dropt after 
the ſecond reading, and never heard of more, they having no 
intention to ſtrengthen or encourage the popiſh party *. 

The parliament of Scotland was ſtill extremely zealous for 
the King's intereſt, Beſides the acts before-mentioned, they 
pailed one for granting the king during life the yearly ſum of 
two hundred and fixty thouſand pounds ; and another, de- 
claring, That the giving or taking the national covenant, or 
the ſolemn league and covenant, or owning them as lawful 
or obligatory, thould incur the crime of high-treaſon. 

Since the carl of Argyle's eſcape after his condemnation in 
1691, he had kept himſelf concealed at Amſterdam, very 
tew perſons in Scotland knowing where he was. He waited 
there for a favourable opportunity either to make his peace 
with the King, or to raiſe in Scotland, where he thought he 
had many friends, an inſurrection, which ſhould put him 


© The earls of Angleſey, Radnor, Stanford, Clare; and the lord Eure. 
Kennet, p. 441, 442. 

* Burnet lays the bill ſtuck with the lords and would not go down, they 
having no mind to reverſe and condemn paſt proceedings, p. 640. 

t Particularly Wade, Ferguſon, but chiefly the lord Grey, and the lady 
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again in poſſeſſion of his eſtate. He believed a fair occaſion, 
offered for an inſurreEtion after the death of Charles II. knyy. 
ing that the duke of York, who was to ſuccced, was beloved 
neither in Scotland nor England. For though, in both kigp- 
doms, the government, and all the public offices, were in 
the hands of the tories, the carl of Argyle imagined, that i£ 
by his credit he could raiſe an army in Scotland, all the pref. 
byterians would liſt under his banner, and then his party 
would be much ſuperior to the king's. 

While he was full of theſe thoughts, the prince of Oran 
ſoreſecing the king his father-in-law would ſoon defire the 
ſtate to deliver up the duke of Monmouth, adviſe him tg 
retire elſewhere. The duke followed his advice and with. 
drew to Bruflels. But fearing he was not ſafe there, ang 
that the cout of Spain would think proper to ſacrifice him tg 
king James, he repaired privately to Amſterdam, where ha 
had frequent conferences with Argyle. They had nothing 
ready to make an attempt, which might have the leaſt a ; 
pearance of ſucceſs, They were both without money, and 
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not ſure of friends in England or Scctland to fecond their 
projects. Mean while, the carl of Argyle meeting at An. 
ſterdam with a rich Widow, who leot him ten thouſand 
pounds, this unexpected ſupply ſo encouraged him, that he 
reſolved to make a deſcent in Scotland, where ke hoped, that 


his name, his credit, and the caule he intended to ſupport 
would procure him friends enough. But the duke of Rlon— 
mouth was not in ſo tavourable a ſituatiop. He flattered 
himſelf, that the enmity of the whigs 2gainſt the duke 0 
York would revive, when they ſhould ſce one at the head of 
their party; but he had yet no private correſpondence, with 
ſuch of the nobility and gentry, whoſe credit would b 

to ſupport him, and moreover he wanted money. Howercr, 
the carl of Argyle perceiving how advantageous it would be t1 
him, that the duke of Monmouth ſhould make an invation in 
England, whilſt he ſhould himſelt do the like in Scotl; 

lo managed that at length he perſuaded him to try the ta 
fortune, though not till after the duke had long refifted 
ſollicitations. Indecd, as the duke's aftairs then ſto. a, it was 
a raſh undertaking, eſpecially as it was to be executed when 
the parliament was. fitting. Bur ſome of his friends, ver 
unfit to manage ſuch a deſign, and who were tired 
living in exile, did all they could to encourage him, 
therefore promiſed Argyle, that as ſoon as he ſhould h 
of his landing in Scotland, he would not tail ro make a det- 
cent in England. 

Upon this poſitive promiſe, the carl of Argyle failed with 
three f{inall ſhips laden with arms for five thouſand men 
having with him ſome German officers and ſome 10! 
lifted in Holland. He arrived the ;th of May before © 
in the north of Scotland, and feat. his fecretary on ſho: 
intelligence how the country ſtood affected. But the tec; 
tary being ſeized and brought to Edinburgh, the earl for 
nothing was to be done in thole parts. Wherefore he ut to 
{ca againz and landed in the Weſt-Highlands, at a plac. 
called Dunſtatnage, a ruinous caſtle formerly his own. Here 
he left his arms and ammunition, and then. publiſhed two d 
clarations mentioned by the king in his ſpeech to both hou 
Whereupon the parliament of Scotland no fitting, 
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an act, That all the ſubjects of Scotland thould rene y 
oath of allegiance, and ſwear to aftert the royal preropati\ 
whenever they ſhould be required, upon pain of banithm 
or 1mMpritonment, 

The king, as we have ſeen, communicated to the parlig— 
ment of England but one ot .Argylec's declarations: howey 
preſently after he imparted alſo the other. Whereupon bo 
houſes came to. this reſolution. That they would affit 
majeſty with their lives and fortunes, againit the earl of Ar- 
gyle and his adherents, and all other traitors whatſoever, I. 
king very graciouſly thanked them, and iu his anlwer to th. 
lords, renewed his former promiſes. 

The committee appointed by the houfe of commons for 
the affairs of religion, and which, no doubt, conſiſted of the 
moſt zealous churchmen, conſidered the carl of Argylc's in- 
vaſion in Scotland, as an outrage committed by all the pre!l- 
byterians of both Kingdoms. Though the particulars of 119 
invaſion could not yet be known, except only that the earl oi 
Argyle was landed in Scotland, and had publiſhed two decla— 
rations, the committee took occaſion to draw up two votes, 
namely, 1ſt, That it is the opinion of the committee, that 
this houſe will ſtand by his majeſty with their lives and tot - 


Wentworth, who followed him to Bruflels deſperately in love with lan, 
And both he and ſhe came to fancy, that he bein married to his duche“ 
while he was indeed of the age of conſent, but not capable of a tree oi, 
the marriage was null; fo they lived together, Burnet, p. 639, 
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tunes, in defence of the reformed religion of the church of 
England, as it is by law eftablithed, 2dly, That an humble 
addreſs be preſented to his majeſty, to defire him to iſſue out 
a proclamation, to cauſe the penal laws to be put in execu— 
tion againſt all diflenters wh tfoeyver. This laſt vote was the 
ure effect of the committee's prejudice, founded on the king's 
promiſe, that he would {vpport and preſerve the church of 
England to the utmotl of his power. Probably, they ima— 
gined, the kiog, though a pupiſt, was ready to proceed with 
vigour agaiaſt all the enemies of that church, But the pre- 
vious quetition being, Whether the queſtion ſhould then be 
put for the houlc to agree with the committee? it was car- 
ricd in the negative, It was conſidered, it would not be 
n to the king to cauſe the penal laws to be executed 

inst 5 dillenters, and conſequentiy againſt thoſe of his 
On the other hand, it was not Proper tO con- 
fine the. er to the preibyterians in particular, without 
mention of the papitts. For theſe re Albus, the bol iſe, after 
mature delrheration, came to the following refolution, nemine 
contradiceate, ** That this houſe dota acquicice, and en- 
tirely rely, and reſt wholly tans d on his majeſtv's seen 
wor. 5 and repeated declaration, to fu pport and detend the 
rclip on of the church of Enpland, as it is now by law 
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eſtablihed, which is dearer to us than our lives.“ This vote 
and tories in general 
5 inte reſt, tney had 
10 intention to countenance the Romith religion, though 
lome of their enemies have been pleated to draw ſuch an in— 
ference. 

Purſuant to this reſolution, 
rcady, and = : 
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. ; ap Shea Mars? 
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when the revenues bill was 
King come to tlie houte of peers to give the 
royal allent, ue 1 Caker of t he CO [13131 ONS Made the following 


ſpeech. 


Moſt gracio zus ſovereign, 

„ WE, the knights, citizens, and burg:fles of the haute 
of commons atlerabled in e ee do preicnt to your ma— 
Jeſt the revenue VOu Was pleated 0 demand at the „opening Of 
this parliament, wherein we proceeded with as much ſpecd, 
as the fois of paſſing bills of that nature would a mit. 
We bring not with it any bill for the preter vation and ſecurity 
of our religion, which is deatrer to us than our lives. In 
that we acquickce entirely and reft wholly fatisficd in your 
ma 30 ſty's gracious and ſacred word, repeated declarations, 
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and allur: ance to {1 THY Ort and detend (he r ligion of the church 
of England, as it is now by law eftablithed. We preſent 


this revenue to your majeſty, without the condition of any 


additional, appropriating, or taching clautes whatſoever. 
And we humbly bcleech your majefty to accept of it, and 


along with it our hearty prayers, That Gud Almighty would 
bleſs you with a long life, and happy. reisn to enjoy it.“ 
Upon the paſſing this bill, his majeſty was ple caſed to make 


r 
this ſpeech to both houſes. 


My lords and gentlemen, 

* I thank you very heartily for the bill you have preſented 
me this day; and 1 aflure you, the readineſs and chearful- 
nels that hath attended the diſpatch of it, is as acceptable 
to me as the bill itſelf. After to happy a beginning, you 
may believe I would not call upon you unnecetfarily for an 
extraordinary ſupply : but when 1 tell you, that the ſtores 
of the navy and ordinance. are exiremeiy exhauſted ; that 
the anticipations upon ſcveral branches of the revenue are 
great and burthenſome; that the debts of the king my 
brother, to his ſervants and tamil as · de ſerve com- 
cn on; that the rebellion in Scotland, without putting more 

weight upon it than it really deſerves, muſt oblige me 
to confiderable expence extraordinary. I am ſure ſuch con- 
fiderations will move you to give me an aid to provide for 
thoſe things, wherein the ſecurity, the eaſe and happineſs of 
my government are ſo much concerned. But above all, I 
muſt recommend to you the care of the nas "Ys the ſtrength 
and g ory of this nation, that you would put it into fuch a 
condition, as may make us conſidered and reſpected abroad. 
cannot expreſs my concern upon this occaſion. more ſuitable 
tw my own thoughts of it, than by affuring von, I have a 
true E npliſh heart, as jealous of the honour of the nation as 
You Can be; and 1 pleaſe myſelf with the hopes, that by 
God's vleſliotz. and your afliltance, I may carry the repu- 
tation of it yet higher in the world than ever it has been in 
tie time of any of my anceſtors. And as I will not call 
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? It was then generally belicved, that they were betrayed by Sir John 
Cockram, one of thoſe that came over with Argyle, For he undertaking to 


provide guides to conduct them fately into Galloway, and either miſtaking 
the way, or deſignedly miſleading them, he carried them into a bog, where 
N umber 136, 
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upon you for ſupplies, but when they are of public ve and 
advantage, ſo 1 promiſe you that what you give me upon 
ſuch occaſions, ſhall be managed with good hug 
and I will take care it ſhall be employed to the uſes for 
which I aſk them.” 

It ever there was occaſion to repeat his Ponies conccrn- 
ing religion, and the nation's liberties, it was doubtleſs im— 
mediately after receiving from the houſe of commons fo real 
a proof of their zeal, founded, as the ſpeaker ſaid, upon 
their confidence mn the King's word. But it was by no means 
proper for the king to renew a promiſe he did not intend to 
perform. When this promiſe had procured him what he 
defied, it was entirely forgot; and if it was fjornctimes 
mentioned among the king's adherents, it was only to pal- 
late the violation of it, as will hercafter appear, 

The very moment the king thanked the commons for 
their noble pretent, they kad occaſion to perccive . r error, 
in not PR ing the uſes o which ſuch an immenſe revenu:: 
ſhould b applied. It man; ifellly appeared by the ans 
ſpe ech, that he did not Dre tend to cm} ploy this revenue ole! LY 
in th. uſual expences ot the government, fince at that very 
time, he demanded a great and extraordinary aid, for all th 
other things enumerated by hi and even for the 
nance of the navy, as if his revenue had been too 
able to tupply his occaſions, 

In mort, it muſt appear ſtrange, that 
gained one naval victory, ſhould # 


mand. - 
mcontidcy- 
James, tor having 
Heat to exalt himfelt above 


all his predec Hors. his was a vamty which did not cem 
to become him. Bene I, ir Will nereafter be 160 J, th IT no- 


thing was ferither from his thoughts than the dofivn * pro. 
moting the honour and reputation of the Englich nation. 
Nevertiaciels, the commons, highly pleated with the king's 
ſpeech, g:.nted him an additional duty of exciic upe n win, 
and vinegar, with a further impoſition upon ſugar and to- 
| h 
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in England, . | | 
youring to ſtrengthen himlel! in Scotland, Uiſperting 
dest ations, : nd ſending letters upon letters to hay relations 
and friends. Un though he was 1n his own country of Ar- 
gyle, and the inha ;bitants had bcen formerly his vatlals, all 
he could do was to aflemble two or three thouſand men. 
With this little army he crofled over, and landed in the Iz 
of Bute, But within few days, having notice that a great 
number of forces, under the command of the carl of Dunbar- 
ton, the duke of Gordon, the marquis of Athol, the carl of 
Arran, and others, were advancing towards him from ſeveral 
parts, in order to ſurround him, he was forced to thitt frotn 
{land to 1fland, to avoid them. ö 
means of his three ſhips, and ſeveral ſmall boats, till he heard 
that three men of war, and ſome frigates, would ſoon come 
and attack him. Tacn, he marched into Argyleſhire to- 
wards Inverary, as. his veflels and boats ro come and 
Join him. But they were hindered by contrary winds from 
doing it ſoon cROugh. 5 finding himiclt (urrounded on all 
ſides, and conſidering that few came to join him, and that his 
tronis began to deſert, he gave out, that he intended to at— 
tack the marquis of Athol, who was at Inverary. But at the 
fame time, he ordered the old caſtle of Ellepgreg to be forti- 
fied in the beſt manner poſhble, and leaving his cannon there, 
with a garriſon of one hundred and eighty men, marched ;nto 
Dumbartonthire, The ſame day, the king's thips came up 
to the caſtle, with intent to batter ir, but the caſtle ſurren- 
dere upon the firing of the firſt gun. By which the earl loſt 
five thouſand arms, five hundred "barrels of powder, and all 
his cannon, befides his three fhips, which were allo taken at 
the ſame time. This lots fo diſcouraged Argyle, as well as 
his officers, that from that moment they thought only of 
means to eſcape. But as, after the lols of their ſhips, there 
was no way to fly out of Scotland, they retired from place to 
place with all poſſi ble ſpeed, even to the ſwimming of rivers. 
But they were ſo hotly purſued, that they were forced at 
length to diſperſe into {mall parties 5, in order to ſave ſome, 
in caſe the reſt ſhould have the misfortune to be over taken. 
At laſt, not to be tedious, I ſhall ſay in two words, the carl of 
Argyle baving received a wound in his head, was obliged to 
quit his horſe, and run into the water up to his neck to ſave 
himſelf, In this poſture he was taken by a countryman, who 
threatened to knock him down if he would not yield *, 
This happened on the 17th of June, twenty-eight days after 
his firſt landing in Scotland. He was not ſuffered to languith 


long. For, being brought to Edinburgh with great ignominy, 
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they loft their horſes and baggage, Kennet, p. 426. 

n The carl preſented a piſtol to the country man, but it mifſed ire. Where 
upon the other gave him a blow on the head, which ſo ſtunned bim that he 
tell, aud in ſinkiug cried out,“ Unfortunate Argyle! Rcunct, p. 427. 
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his head was cut off in a few days, and placed on the Toll- 
Booth of the city. Rumbold, one of his friends and con- 
fidents, was likewiſe taken and executed with ſeveral others k. 
Thus the king, without having contributed ſcarce any thing 
to it, ſaw himſelf delivered from the danger which threaten- 
ed him from Scotland. 

The duke of Monmouth, purſuant to his promiſe to Ar- 
gyle, ſailed out of the Texel the 24th of May, with a ſmall 
man of war of thirty-two guns, and two other veſſels. He 
met with ſuch contrary winds, that he was ninetcen days at 
ſea, though without being diſcovered by the king's ſhips 
which waited in the channel to intercept him, the king hav- 
ing had ſo carly notice of his deſign, that Skelton, his ma- 
jeſty's envoy at the Hague, had obtained an order from the 
fates to arreſt him. For which reaſon, the duke departed 
ſooner than he intended. Art laſt, he landed the 11th of 
June, with about eighty followers, in the Weſt of England, 
near Lyme, and the ſame day repaired to the town, where he 
was received without oppoſition. Here he publiſhed a decla- 
ration againſt the king. As this declaration is well known, 
I ſhall only mention the moſt material things in it!. 

In the preface he ſaid, “ That government was originally 
inſtitured by God, and this or that form of it choſen and 
ſubmitted to by men, for the happineſs and ſecurity of the 
governed, and not for the private intereſt, and perſonal great- 
neſs of thoſe that rule. Fhat the government of England 
was, above all others, happy in its primitive form, whereby 
the prerogatives of the crown, and the privileges of the ſub- 
jects were ſo far from joſtling one another, that the people's 
rights tended to make the prince great, and the prince's pre- 
rogatives were in order to the ſubjects protection and ſafety. 
But that all the boundaries of the government had of late 
been broken, and nothing left unattempted, for turning the 
limited monarchy into an abſolute tyranny.” 

Then the duke proceeded to impute to the king all the 
mitchiets in the reign of Charles II, as ““ the burning of 
London, the alliance with France, the two wars with Hol- 
land, the popiſh plot, Godfrey's murder, the proteftant-plot, 
the ſuborning witnefles to ſwear the moſt zealous patriots 
out of their lives; the hiring of villains to aflaſſinate the 
carl of Eflex, and cauſing others to be clandeſtinely cut 
off, the frequent prorogations and diflolutions of the par- 
liaments.” 

He next proceeded to what the duke of York had done 
ſince he aſſumed the title of king, as“ the avowing himſelf 
of the Romiſh religion; his publiſhing two proclamations, 
one whereof required the collecting of the cuſtoms, and the 
other continued that part of the exciſe which was to expire 
at the king's death; his advancing thoſe to the bench that 
were the ſcandal of the bar, and conſtituting thoſe very men 
to declare the laws who were branded in parliament for per- 
verting them; his cauſing juries to be packed, falſe returns 
to be made, and new illegal charters to be granted, in order 
to have a parliament that ſhould, inſtead of preſerving the 
people's liberties, eſtabliſh his arbitrarineſs, and confirm the 
ſubjects thraldom.” He declared moreover, “ That he did 
not take up arms to revenge any perſonal injuries, but ſolely 
ſor vindicating his country's religion and laws.” He did not 
fail, however, to affirm, ** That his mother was lawtul wife 
of Charles II.“ In conclufion, he accuſed the king of poi- 
foning the late king his brother. The reſt of the declaration 
contained the uſual proteſtations and invitations in papers 
of this nature. 

Though the facts contained in this declaration cannot be 
looked upon as proots that the king was guilty of what the 
duke of Monmouth laid to his charge, they may ſerve how- 
ever for proof, that the king from that time was accuſed of 


+ Purſuant to the ſentence paſſed three years before, which made his death 
to be looked on as no better than murder, He juſtified all he had done; tor 
he ſaid, he was unjuſtly attainted: and that had diflolved his allegiance, 
He complained of the duke of Monmouth much for delaying his coming 
o long after him, and for aſſuming the name of king, both which he ſaid 
was contrary to their agreement at parting, Burnet, p. 632. 

* Ailoffe and Rumbold were taken, who, though Engliſhmen, had choſe 
rather to follow Argyle than Monmouth. Rumbold was the perſon that 
dwelt in Ryc-houſe, where it was pretended the plot was laid for murdering 
the late and preſent king. He denied the truth of that conſpiracy. He 
owned that he had heard many propoſitions at Weſt's chambers about killing 
the two brothers, and upon that he had ſaid, it could have been eaſily exe- 
cuted near his houle ; upon which ſome diſcourſe had followed how it might 
have been managed. But he ſaid, it was only talk, and that nothing was 
laid or ſo much as reſolved on. He ſaid he was for kingly government, but 
did not believe that God had made the greater part of mankind with ſaddles 
on their backs, and bridles in their mouths, and ſome few booted and ſpur- 
red to ride the reſt, When Ailoffe was brought to London and examined by 
che king, he refuſed to diſcover any thing. Whereupon the king ſaid, 
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them, at leaſt by ſome men, and that theſe accuſations were 
not invented after his fall. | 
The king having communicated to both houſes the dukes 
of Monmouth's landing at Lyme, they preſented an adrey; 
to him, aſſuring him of their zeal and aſſiſtance, and imme. 
diately after the commons proceeded to a bill of attainder 
againſt the duke of Monmouth ®. At the fame tiine the: 
deſired his majeſty to iſſue a proclamation, promiling a rc. 
ward of five thouſand pounds to any that ſhould bring in th. 
duke dead or alive. The bill of attainder was diſpatched by 
the commons in two days, and in one by the lords. ; 
The 16th of June the king came to the houle of peers, 
and gave the royal aſlent both to this bill and the moese 
bills before- mentioned. Two days after he ſent a meſfag. 


ww 


to the commons, to acquaint them, that he judged it necct. 
ſary for the members to be preſent in their reſpective coun— 
tics, and therctore defigned there ſhould be an adjournmen; 
in a few days; deſiring there might be a good fund for a 
preſent ſum of money, to anſwer the immediate charge his 
majeſty muſt be at, on account of the duke of Monmouth' 
rebellion in the Weſt. Upon this mcttage, the commons 
voted a ſupply of four hundred thouſand pound for the King's 
preſent extraordinary occaſions, 

The two houſcs were fo expeditious to anſwer the King's 
defires, that on the 27th of June there were twelve bills 
ready, moſt of them for the king's benefit; and on the 2d 95 
July, four more“, beſides private bills. That day, the 
parliament was adjourned to the 4th of Auguſt. But the 
lord keeper gave notice, that the king did not intend there 
ſhould be a ſeſſion, but that the members about London 
thould meet and adjourn themſelves as there ſhould be occa.. 
fon, till winter, or till the king ſhould appoint the time by 
proclamation. Thus ended the firſt ſeſſion of this parliament, 
having done in ſix weeks what no other ever did in many 
months e. : 

The duke of Monmouth's followers, who were not above 
eighty-two when he landed at Lyme, increaſcd to two thou- 
land in three or four days. This made him hope they would 
continually increaſe as he advanced into the country. Where 
fore, he departed from Lyme rhe 1 gth of June, and came 
the lame day to Axminſter. He theieby prevented Chriflo- 
pher Monk duke of Albemarle, who with four thouſand ot 
the militia intended to go and beſiege him in Lyme. The 
duke of Monmouth . being; come to Axminſter, diſpoſed his 
troops in ſuch manner, that Albemarle, inſtead of attacking 
him, thought proper to retreat, perceiving his militia-men 
had no inclination to do their duty. Albemarle's retrear 
enabled the duke of Monmouth to march to Taunton, where 
he arrived the 18th, and was received with loud acclamationsy 
His army being confiderably increaſed during a five or fix days 
ſtay at Taunton, he imagined his affairs were in a proſperous; 
way, and that all the country would join him. In this en- 
pectation he called a council, where it was relolved he ſhould 
aſſume the title of king. He had already inſinuated in his 
declaration, that he was lawful for of Charles II. and there- 
by ſhewn, that he pretended to the crown, But, in an 
likelihood, he would not have taken the title fo ſoon, had 
not thoſe about him!“ repreſented to him, that appearing, 
in arms againſt a king actually on the throne, he muſt be 
accounted a rebel as long as that king's right was acknov-- 
ledged: that therefore, neither the nobility nor people coulé 
have any pretence to join. him ; whereas by taking upor 
him the royal ſtile, he would have the fame advantage a; 
James with regard to right. Probably, there was no occa 
ſion to uſe many other arguments to prevail with him. Whu' 
he had intimated in his declaration, plainly ſhews, that this 
was the end he propoſed to himielt. The only thing therc- 


Mr. Ailoffe, you know it is in my power to pardon you, therefore 1av 
that which may deſerve it.“ He aniwered, as it is ſaid, “ Though it is it: 
Your power, it is not in your nature to pardon,” He was nephew by 
marriage to the old earl of Clarendon, But that could not fave him. Bur 
net, p. 633. b 

| It was entitled, The declaration of James duke of Monmouth, auc 
the noblemen, gentlemen, and others, now in arms for the defence ane 
vindication of the proteſtant religion, and the laws, rights anch privileges 
of England.” It was long (fays Burnet) and ill penned : full of black anc 
dull malice ; it was plainly Ferguſon's itile, which was both long and tut 
ſome, p. 641. 

a The commons, in their addreſs, called the duke of Monmouth 
& That ungrateful rebel,” 

n One was, for erecting a new church, to be called the parifli of >'- 
James, within the liberty of Weſtminſter, _ | 

* 'The ending of this ſeſſion, ſays Burnet, was no ſmall happineſs to th. 
nation; ſuch a body of men being diſmiſſed with doing fo little hurt, p. 
641. 

Particularly Ferguſon, See Kennet, p. 431, Note ©, 
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RAPING HISTORY by 


fore was to conſult about the moſt proper time ſor it. In 
ſhort, purſuant to the advice of thoſe he conſulted, he was 
proclaimed king at Taunton the 2oth of June, by the name 
of James II. 

He began his pretended reign with three proclamations, 
By the firſt, he promiſed the ſum of five thouſand pounds to 
any that ſhould bring the duke of York dead or alive. By 
the ſecond, he declared the parliament now fitting a ſeditious 
aſſembly, and gave power to any that would to lay hold of the 
members as rebels and traitors, if they did not ſeparate 
before the end of June. The third was to declare the duke 
of Albemarle a traitor, who lay within fix miles of Taun- 
ton with his militia-men to attack him, if he found oppor- 
tunity. 

The 21ſt of June the duke marched to Bridgewater. He 
was received there as at Taunton, eſpecially as his army was 
increaſed to five thouſand men, and might have been more 
numerous, had he been able to arm thoſe that offered to ſerve 
him. Beſides arms he wanted alſo good othcers, ſcarce any 
but the meaneſt of the people having joined him. After cauſ- 
ing himſelf to be proclaimed in Bridgewater, and his three 
proclamations to be read, he marc.e for Briſtol, where the 
inhabitants were inclined to receive him, had they not been 
awed by the duke of Beaufort their governor. He advanced, 
however, within three miles of the city, at the inſtance of 
ſome Briſtol men, who aſſured him, he would be received 
in ſpite of the governor and the garriſon, But in the mean 
time, he had notice that the King's forces were advancing, 
which made him alter his reſolution of attempting Brittcl 
to that of retreating to Bridgewater, He marched therefoic 
towards Bath, and after v:unly ſummoning that city ro ſur— 
render, he beat up one of the king's quarters, at Philip's- 
Norton, where lay a troop of horſe, which were entirely de- 
feated . From thence he advanced to Frome, where he 
met with a chearful reception. But unhappily tor him, the 
king's party had found means a few days before to ditarm all 
the inhabitants, ſo that he was diſappointed, his chief aim 
being to ſeize thoſe arms for ſuch of his men as wanted 
them. At Frome he heard of the cail of Argyle's detuat, 
which threw him into a great conſternation, However, he 
reſolved io purſue his march, and return to Bridgewater, 

Whilſt theſe things paſſed in the Weſt, the King was pre- 
paring at London, with all poſſible diligence, for his d-ftence 
againft an enemy who could not but make him extremely 
uneaſy, But he had not many regular troops, and thoſe 
diſperſed in ſeveral parts of the kingdom. This obliged him 
to raiſe the militia, particularly in the weſtern counties, till 
the arrival of the fix Engliſh and Scotch regiments which 
were to come from Holland. On this occaſion, the prince 
of Orange, his ſon-in-law, ſent monſieur Bentinck, with an 
offer of his perſon to head his army: but the king did not 
think proper to accept it, Mean while, as he had no great 
confidence in the militia, he ſent down his guards, and all 
the regular troops he could aſſemble, and formed a little 
army of two thouſand foot, and ſeven hundred horſe and 
dragoons. He gave the command to Lewis Duras, earl of 
Feverſham, brother of the marthals Duras and de Lorge, and 
nephew to the late Mr. de Turenne. With theſe few troops, 
the earl of Feverſham encamped at a place called Sedge- 
more near Bridgewater, whilſt ſeveral parties of militia of 
the neighbouring counties lay about him, under the command 
of the dukes of Beaufort, Somerſet, Albemarle, and the carl 
of Pembroke. | 

The duke of Monmouth, who was come to Bridgewater, 
looking upon himſelf as beſieged, and confidering that the 
king's forces daily increaſed, whilſt his own began to deſert, 
held a council of war, wherein it was reſolved to march in 
the night, and ſurprize the carl of Feverſham, who was en- 
camped that day at Sedgemore, and according to the report 
of the ſpies, little expected to be attacked. Purſuant to this 
reſolution the duke began his march about eleven at night 
with profound filence, and within two hours fell in with 
Dunbarton's regiment, which, lying in an advanced poſt, 
gave the alarm to the royal army, and by that they had time 
to draw up and receive their enemies. The particulars of the 
battle, which was fought about an hour after, are not well 
known, Thus much 1s certain, the duke of Monmouth's 
horſe, commanded by the lord Grey, behaved very ill ®, 
though ſuperior to the King's in number, and were routed at 
the firſt charge. The duke of Monmouth, at the head of 


Henry Fitz-Roy, duke of Grafton, narrowly eſcaped with his lite, 
ennet, p. 431. 

They were mounted on ordinary marſh mares and colts, that would not 

tand the noiſe of drums and guns. Kennet, p. 431» _ 

© But after all, it ſeems there was no ground for inſpecting him of treach- 


England, he mult believe the doctrine of non-reſiſtance, © 


ENGLAND. 
the foot, long fought with great bravery. But being deſerted 


by his own, and attacked by the king's horſe, his army was 
at laſt forced to take to flight. The lofs of this battle was 
aſcribed to the little experience or cowardice of the lord Grey, 
who commanded the horſc, and was even ſuſpected of trea- 
chery. What confirmed this ſuſpicion was, that being made 
priſoner, he readily obtained the King's pardop. Ir 1s ſaid 
moreover, that when he had fo ill performed his duty, in- 
ſtead of endervouring to rally the horſe, he rode up to the 
duke of Monmouth and told him, “all was loſt, and it was 
more than time to ſhitt for himſelt ©,” 

This battle was fought the 6th of July, at break of day. 
There was flain on the duke of Monmouth's fide three 
hundred men on the ſpot, a thouſand in the purtvit, and as 
many taken priſoners. 'The duke retiring out of the fight, 
could hardly rally fifty horſe to ſecure his retreat. Bur theſe 
being quickly diſperſed, he was obliged to fly on foot, ac- 
companied only by a German count, whom he had brought 
with him from Holland. The lord Grey was taken on the 
morrow, and, the day after, the duke of Monmouth was 
found in a ditch covered with fern, with ſome grecn peaſe in 
his pocket. Probably he had caten nothing elſe tor two days, 
He was brought to the lord Lumley, who immediately con- 
veyed him to London. 

No ſooner was the duke taken, but he believed himſelf 
loſt, and yet he retained ſome hopes that the king would be 
moved by his ſubmiſſion and repentance, and the queen 
dowager would intercede for him. In this belief, he wrote 
to the king for pardon, in the molt ſubmiſſive terms he could 
deviie, and which he thought molt apt to move his compaſ— 
non. He writ alſo to the queen dowager, who really inter— 
ceded for him, and prevailed with the king to ſee the untor- 

unate duke. She made no doubt, that ſin e the king had 
conſented to ſee hin, he intended to prdon bim; but ſhe 
vas miſtaken, Th: duke being brought to the King's pre- 
ſence, threw himſelt at his feet, and begged his life in a very 
{ubmiſfive or rather abject manner. Ihe king, after aſking 
him ſome queſtions; made him fign a declaration, whereby 
he owned, that the king his father aſſured han, he was 
never married to his mother. This done, the king told 
him, his crime was of too great a consequence to be for- 
given, and therefore he muſt prepare to dic. The queen, 
who was preſent, is faid to have intulted bis m1 5tor:tunc in 
an unmerciful manner. The duke ſceing no hopes lett, roſe 
from the King's feet with an air of bravery, which would 
have better become him when he firſt came into his prefen; 
and was carried to the Tower to prepare for death. The 
king's and queen's, behaviour on this occafion was thought 
very ſtrange, princes not being uſed to admit criminals to 
their pretence, but when they deſigned to grant them a par— 
don. I do not find in any hiſtorian, that the duke was pro— 
cceded againſt in the uſual forms, ſo probably he was con» 
demned by the king alone. 

Till his execution; the king ordered Turner, biſhop of 
Ely, to attend him, and prepare him to die. The duke writ 
once more to the king tor pardon, or at leaſt for a longer 
time, and defired him to ſend him Dr, Tenniſon ! or any 
other divine. The king denied the two firſt articles of his 
requeſt, and appointed Ken, biſhop of Bath and Wells, to go 
and acquaint him, that he muſt die the next morning. 

In the morning, July the 15th, Dr. Tenniſon and Dr. 
Hooper were brought to him, and attended him till the laſt 
hour of his lite. By their exhortations they perſuaded him to 
give it in writing, that the king his father told him, he was 
never married to his mother. He confefled alto that his in— 
vaſion was a fin, but would never own it a rebellion, There 
was anothcr point about which the two divines could not 
receive from him any ſatisfaction, namely, his living with 
the lady Harriot Wentworth, though he had a ducheſs of 
his own, and his pretending to be lawfully married to her 
before God, alledging, that his firſt marriage was null, as 
being too young when he gave his conſent. All the pains 
taken by the two doctors to convince him of the falſhood of 
this opinion were fruitleſs, nay, he choſe rather to deprive 
himſelf of the communion, than own his engagements with 
that lady to be unlawful. 
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When he was on the ſcaffold, he declated, he died a pro- 
teſtant of the church of England. 


But Turner and Ken 
ſtopped him, and ſaid, that to be a member of the church of 


kh 


ery. And as for his being pardoned, it was done, that the carl of Rocheſ- 
ter might enjoy his eſtate, which could not be without ſparing that lord's 
wy I his eſtate was entailed, See Kennet, p. 432. Note, Burnet, 
P. 040. 8 

4 Afterwards archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
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anſwered, he could not help it, but he did not believe it, yet 
he approved the doctrine of the church in all other things. 
At laſt, he laid his head on the block, which was not ſevered 
from his body until the fifth ſtrokxe. Thus died the duke of 
Monmouth, who had long been the people's idol, and whom 
James always confidered as a very formidable rival. Chatles 
II. died very ſeaſonably to free the duke his brother from the 
uncaſinefs created him by his competitor. But though James 
had mounted the throne, the duke of Monmouth endan- ' 
ered his crown. Neither the victory at Sedgemore, nor 
8 defeat in Scotland, could be aſcribed to the valour 
or conduct of the King, but to mere chance, or rather to 
the direction of providence, which, tor tae Welfare of Eng- 
land, was pleaſed to ule proper means to be more plainly 
diſtinguiſhed. 

The king being thus freed from his greateſt fears, gave 
himſelf over entirely to the paſſhon of revenge on thoſe who 
directly or indirectiy had aſſiſted the duke of Monmouth. To 
that end, the lord chief juſtice Jefferies was ſent with four 
judges aſſiſtants, into the Welt, with a ſpecial commiſſion of 
oyer and terminer to try the late rebels; and major general 
Kirk was ordered to attend him with a body of troops, to 
keep the people in awe. It was not pollivle for the king to 
find in the whole kingdom, two men more deſtitute of reli— 
gion, honour, an bum mity. They were two cruel and 
mercileſs tygers, that delighted in blood. I ſhall relate here 
but ſome ſew of their barbarous actions: for a particular ac- 
count of all their preceedings would be too great a digreſſion. 

At Wincheſter, the widow of lord Lifle*; one of King 
Charles I's judges, was brought before him to be tried. Her 
crime was the har bouring and concealing Mr. Hickes a Preſ— 
byterian miniſter! of the duke of Monmouth's party, though 
his name was in no proclamation, and one Nelthorp, who 
was a ſtranger to her. The jury, not ſatisfied with the cvi— 
dence, brought her in not guilty, But Jefferies in great fury 
ſent them out again. They found her not guilty three times: 
but Jefferies threatening them with an attaint of jury, ſhe 
was brought in guilty, and executed accordingly, being above 
ſeventy years ol 5. 

At Dorcheſter, Jefferies, to ſhorten his work, told thirty 
priſoners, that if they expected any favour, they ſhould 
plead guilty. But as they did not care to take that courſe, 
he condemncd iwenty-nine, who were immediately executed, 

In another place, two hundred perions being 1ndicted, 
Jeffecies pofitively promiled a pardon to fuchs as ſhould plead 
guilty, and of the two hundred, he ordered tourſcore to be 
hanged, 

In fine, not to enlarge on ſuch a ſcene of horror, it ſuſſices 
to ſay, that Jefferics condemned five hundred perſons, where- 
of two hundred and thirty were exccutcd, according to the 
loweſt computation ®, and their quarters {ct up in the lgh- 
ways. Jefferies bimſelf gloried in this barbarity, and boaſted, 
that he had hanged more men than all the judges of England 
ſince William the Conqueror, And yet he would have car- 
ried his cruelty farther, had not many purchaſed his favour 
with their eſtates. One Mr. Prideaux alone gave him four- 
teen thouſand pounds to fave his life. As for thoſe who had 
not money enough to buy pardons at his price, they were 
either hange!, or cruelly whippec, or fold tor ſlaves into the 
American plantations. 

Kirk was not behind Tefferies either in cruelty or inſolence. 
Immediately after the duke of Monmouth's defeat, being ſent 
to Taunton, he cauſed nineteen perſons, by his own autho- 
rity, without any trial or proceſs, and without ſuffering their 
wives or Children to ſpeak with them, to be hanged, with 
pipes playing, drums beating, and trumpets ſounding. It 
was this doubtleſs, that made him worthy to be an aſſiſtant 
to Jefferies. f 

In the ſame town of Taunton, Kirk having invited his of- 
ficers to dinner, ordered thirty condemned perſons to be 
hanged whilſt they were at table, namely, ten in a health to 
the king, ten in a health to the queen, and ten in a health to 
Jefferies. But one action he committed in another town is 
beyond all imagination. A young girl throwing herſelf at 
his feet to beg her father's & life, he drew her in to proſtitute 


— 
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He was one of Cromwell's lords, and commiſſioner of the great ſeal, 

f Brother of the late Dr, Hickes, dean of Worceſter, 

5 All the favour the king would grant her, was to change her ſentence 
from burning to beheading, State Trials, Tom. IV. p. 129. 

h Burnet ſays above fx hundred were hanged, p. 648. 
- 3 Of Ford Abbey in ſomerſetſhire. 

* Some ſay it was her brother's. See Kennet, p. 334. and Echard, T. 


Ar 
| Burnet aſſures us, that the king had a particular account of all Jef. 
ſeries's proceedings writ to him every day. And he took pleaſute to relate 


them in the drawing room to foreign miniſters, and at his table, calling it 


herſelf to him, with the promiſe of granting ber requeh, Jo 
having ſatisfied his brutal luſt, he was fo inbuman, as gy 


: ; : : | : 07 
the window, to preſent the credulous gi with the {int a 
her father hanging on the fign-poſt. This fad ſhectache 4 


affected the poor girl, that ſhe fell diſtracted. 

Father Orleans, who writ from the mouth of Jumes 47 
not being able to deny thele barbarous executions, endeayg; hs 
to excule them two ways. Fle ſays firit, that the king vac 
informed of them too late to prevent them, and that the Preat 
ſervices performed by Jefferies and Kirk, prevailed with hi 
to ſpare them!, He lays, in the next place, that the Kn 
made amends for thele injuſtices, as far as lay in his py; 
by the general pardon he afterwards granted. But it is cal; be 
ſee, how vain theſe excuſes are, it it is confidered, that 
when Kirk was charged with theſe crucliies, he anfwer; 
that Jefferics and himſelf acted far ſhort of the King's h rue. 
tions. Again, the king was lo little ditpleaſed with Jeſtetigg'z 
conduct, that at his defire he made hun Jord-chancellor = 
the lord keeper North dying while the chief-juftice was c. 
erciſing his cruelties in the Weſt. As for the general pardy 
it was not publiſhed till ſeveral months after all theſe exc: 
tions, when there were no more guilty to be found. Tn 
court mult have believed, that very few could have the |): 
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of the pardon, ſince a company of young giils, trom toy +1 
twelve years old, were inſcited by name, who with chap! +, 


a 


of flowers on their heads, had pretented a bible to <: 
of Monmouth, at his entry into Taunton. 

It was not only in the Weſtern counties that the k 
gave ſenſible proofs of his revengetul temper. The cit; 
London was witneſs allo of ſeveral executions in Oct, 
among others, of Elizabeth Gaunt, who was publicly be 
for harbouring once of the duke of Monmouth's adhere! 
Six men were hanged at Tyburn as traitors, for crime: 
the like nature, and what is more ſtrange, without any re- 
vious trial, | 

But the exccution that made moſt noiſe, was that of 
man Corniſh. This man, who was ſheriff of London 
time of the diſcovery of the popiſh plot, had been very ac- 
tive on that occaſion, which was grown an -unpardonable 
crime in the preſcnt reign. Cornith, whoſe name had hatdly 
been mentioned in the rye-plot, not ſuſpecting any thing, 
and following his profeſhon, was ſeized on Tueſday the 1 3) 
of October, and hurried to Newgate without being allowed 
the uſc of pen, ink, and paper. The next Saturday cvcning, 
he had notice that he was indicted of high-treaſon, and the; 
his trial was to be on Monday morning. On the morrow, he 
ſent a petition to the king for a longer time, alleging, that 
he did not even know wherein conſiſted the treaſon he was 
accuſed of. The king referred his petition to the judges, 
who abſolutely denied his requeſt, He was charged wita 
conſpiring againſt king Charles II, with the Lord Rufe], an. 
the reſt who had been executed for that affair, and - con- 
demned upon the evidence of the ſame witneſſes, though he 


o . 


ſhewed, in their depoſitions, maniteſt contradictions, anc. - 


viſible improbabilities. Bat it was reſolved to revenge 
death of thoſe who ſuffered for the popiſhi plot, upon use 
as had been moſt active againſt the papiſts. Cornith was 
executed as a traitor, the 23d of October. But the part. 
ment, in the year 1688, reverſed the ſentence, as well 45 
thoſe of ſome others, who had unjuſtly ſuffered in the be— 
ginning of this reign. 

The laſt that died for the proteſtant plot, was Charles 
Bateman, a noted ſurgeon, who was accuſed of holding be- 
veral ſeditious diſcourſes at that time againſt the government. 
Zzut many people believed, his chief crime contifted in his 
compaſſion to Titus Oates, having conſtantly attended bin 
after his cruel ſcourgings, and uſed all his {kill to cure his 
wounds, This man, who did not expect to be acculed, 
grew diſtracted during his impriſonment, and the court ua; 
ſo well ſatisfied of it, that his ſon was permitted to make 15 
defence for him. But his condition did not prevent his be: 
ing condemned and executed. : 

The king was then in a flouriſhing ſtate, His two greatc! 
enemies were deſtroyed, and by his revenge upon thole that 
had offended him, as well in his own as in his brother's reign, 


Jeferies's campaign. Dykvelt, the States embaſſidor, told Burnet, that 
the King talked ſo often of theſe things in his hearing, that he wondered 19 
leg him break out into thoſe indecencies, p. 648. 

n And created him baron of Wem in Shropſhire. 

" The villain, upon hearing that the king would ſooner pardon the rebc> 
than thoſe that harboured them, by an unheard of baſeneſs, went and deli- 
vered himſelt, and accutcd her that harboured him, while the was looking 
for an opportunity of ſending him out of the kingdom. Upon the evidence 
of this infamous witneſs, the judge charged the jury to find her GUY 
Barnet, p. 649 
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he had ſtruck ſuch a terror into the whole kingdom, that no 
man dared ſo much as to think of reſiſting him. The whigs 
were intirely humbled, the torirs were triumphant, and the 
doctrine of paſhve obed:ence and non-refiſtance was openly 
preached, as an cflential article of the faith of the church of 
England. The king bad a parliament, which fought only 
to give bim marks ot their zeal, ani ever ready to ſupply him 
with money for all extraordinary occaſions, without his being 
obliged to meddle with his revenue, His army greatly con- 
tributed to make him feared, and keep the people in awe, 
Scotland was entirely ſubdued, and the managers of the affairs 
of that kingdom teemed only to mind the enlarging of the 
prerogative royal. As for Ireland, it will preſently be ſeen, 
that he had not ſtayed till now to pur that kingdom in the 
ſtate he defired, In fine, the princes of Europe conſidering 
him as a monarch able to incline the balance to which fide he 
pleaſed, made, as I may ſay, their court to him, either to 
ain him, or at leaſt w hinder him from turning againſt them. 
What therefore did James II want to render his happiness 
complete ? One thing, which affected him more than all the 
reſt, but which he could not hope to obtain, without hazard- 
ing all his other advantages. This was, to make all his ſub— 
jccts papiſts, or at lcaſt, to force them to pretend to be ſo. 
Bot this was not ealy to be accompliſhed, by reaſon of the 
reat ſuperiority of the number of the proteſtants in England 
and Scotland, Nevertheleſs, he attempted it, imagining, 
that the opportunity was too favourable to be neglected. But 
as he uſed at firſt very grols artifices, obvious to all the world, 
he was obliged to ſupport them with force, and to that end, 
he was to ſet himſelf above the laws. Theſe two projects, 
of eſtabliſhing an arbitrary government, and deſtroying the 
proteſtant religion, were not of a late date. Every one Knew 
they had long been in hand. But the Engliſh did not expect, 
the king would violate his repeated promiſes to ſupport and 
defend the religion eſtabliſhed by law: Nay, ſome were ſo 
ſtrangely blind, as to think it impoſhble for the king to break 
his word. But they were afterwards too ſenfible of their 
error. All the reſt of this reign confiſts only in the means 
uſed by the king to execute this deſign, and in the meaſures 
taken by the Engliſh at laſt to ſtop his career. I muſt begin 
with the firit of theſe points, before I proceed to the ſecond. 
Many things ſhould have diverted the king from forming 
ſuch a project. Firſt, the difficulty of the execution, which 
might have been eaſily foreſeen. For if it is conſidered, that 
the papiſts of England are not the thoulandth part of the na- 
tion, it muſt be thought ſtrange, that with this thouſandth 
part it 1s attempted to compel the reſt to change their reli- 
gion. I tay compel, for what likelihood is there that, with- 
out compulſion, a whole nation may be perſuaded to quit 
their religion and embrace another, for which they have the 
utmoſt abhorrence ? It will, perhaps, be ſaid, that James 
had almoſt accompliſhed it, and that without a foreign gid, 


the Engliſh would have been forced to ſubmit to the yoke.. 


But the inconfiderablene's of this aid demonſtrates, he was 
yet very far from his ends. 

Secondly, As to the abſolute power, which muſt have been 
eſtabliſhed, in older to introduce a religion contrary to that 
oi the whole kingdom, he was much miſtaken in ſuppoſing, 
that France would lend him a powerful aid for that purpoſe. 
For it was not the intereſt of Lewis XIV, to render the king 
of England abſolute, but only to raiſe commotions in that 
kingdom, which, by keeping England employed, ſhould fa- 
cilitate the execution of his ambitious defigns. 

Thirdly, It the examples of Edward II, and Richard II, 
as too remote from his time, made no impreſſion upon him, 
he ſhould have conſidered that of the king his father, who, 
for endeavouring to ſtretch the prerogative royal, and for be- 
ing only ſuſpected of intending to introduce popery, loſt his 
head on the ſcaffold. It has been ſeen, that Charles I, in the 
time of his afflictions, writ to the prince his eldeſt ſon, to 
take warning by him, not to aflume more power than be— 
longed to him. Moreover, when he was brought on the 
icaffold, he took off his George, and gave it to Dr. Juxon, 
laying, ** Remember.” The council of ſtare being willing 
o know the meaning of that expreſſion, Juxon apſwered, 
„That the king immediately before his coming out to the 
place of execution, had charged him to carry to the prince 
bis George, with theſe his two laſt commands, That he 
ſhould forgive his murderers; and, If ever he came to the 
crown, he ſhould ſo govern, as not to force them upon ex- 
tremities.,” The queen dowager, as ſhe was going into So- 
merſet-houſe, after the reſtoration of Charles II, ſaid, ** Had 
| known the Engliſh fome years fince, as well as I do now, I 


»The aichbiſhop of Armagh, and Arthur Forbes earl of Granard. The 
archbiſhop was to compliant ro the court, that even his religion came to be 
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ſhould never have been forced to leave this palace.” In fine, 
Charles Il, when at the point of death, told the duke his bro- 
ther, “ not to think of introducing the Roman-catholic reli- 
gion into England, it being a dangerous and impracticable 
thing.” Tbeſe warnings, which could not be ſuſpected by 
the king, ought to have made him ſeriouſly conſider what he 
was going to do. 

Fourthly, don Pedro Ronquillo, the Spaniſh embsſſador, 
at his fiſt audience after the king's acceſſion to the crown, 
told him,“ That he faw ſeveral pricfts abcut him, who 
would importune him tc alter the eftzbliſhed religion ; but 
wiſhed his majeſty not to hearken to their advice, tor if he 
did, he would have reaſon to repent of it when it was too 
late.” The king taking ill the embatlador's freedom, atked 
him in a paſfon, “ Whether, in Spain, the king adviled 
with his confeſſors? Yes, Sir, replied don Pedro, and that 
is the rœaſon our affairs go ſo ill.“ 

Fitthly, pope Innocent XL, in a letter to the King upon 
his coming to the crown, told him, “* That he was highly 
pleaſed with his zeal for the catholic religion: but was afraid 
he would carry it too far, and inſtead of contributing to his 
own greatneſs, and the advancement of religion, he would do 
both himſelf and the catholic church the greatelt prejudice, 
by attempting that which could never ſucceed,” 

Laſtly, It was manifeſt, that the king could hope to ſuc- 
ceed in his uncertaking only by force, and that this force 
wholly lay in his army and fleet. But was it not a ſtrange 
project, to attempt to reduce by force a proteſtant kingdom 
to the catholic religion, with a proteſtant army, and a fleet 
whoſe commanders and mariners were proteſtants ? He had 
but too much reaſon to perccive his error, when it was too 
late to correct it. 

Theſe conſiderations, examples, and warnings, were in- 
effectual againſt the impcetuous zeal of the King, and the im— 
portunities of thoſe who were admitted to his ſecret counſels, 
and particularly the queen. He attempted at once two things 
equally difficult, namely, to ſet bimſelf above the laws, and 
to alter the eſtabliſhed religion. When I ſay he attempred it, 
I mean, openly and bare-taced, for it was no new defipn. 
He had formed ir long fince, and, not to carry back the be- 
ginning of it too far, it ſuffices to oblerve, that the execution 
of it had been privarely labouring about twenty years; and 
that moreover, James did but purſue the ſcheme he had per- 
haps himſelf framed, when duke of Vork. It was not therc. 
fore the duke of Monmouth's defeat that infpircd James II 
with the thoughts of becoming abſolute, and altering the 
eſtabliſhed religion. His good fortune to conquer that rival, 
ſerved only to put him upon haſtening the execution of his 
projects. This evidently appears, when it is conſidered, 
what pafled in Ireland fince the beginning of his reign. 

About two. months after the king's acceſſion to the crown, 
he recalled the duke of Ormond from Ireland, and appointed 
two lords juſtices to govern that Kingdom ®. The duke of 
Ormond was not a proper inftrument tor the king's purpoſes. 
At the ſame time, the privy council of Ireland was diſſolved, 
and a new one appointed, into which were admitted ſeveral 
known papilts. Soon after, their number was ſo increaſed, 
that they made the major part of the council, ſo that the 
proteſtants no longer aſhiſted, that they might not authorize 
by their preſence, ſuch reſolutions as it was in vain to oppoſe. 
When the council was thus modelled, nothing was heard in 
Ireland, but impeachments againſt the proteſtants, for being 
concerned in the Rye-plot, and afterwards for holding cor- 
reſpondence with the duke of Monmouth, or his adherents, 
The moment any perſon was accuſed, he was ſent to prifon by 
the council, without being admitted to bail, or brought to 
a trial. The earl ot Granard, one of the lords juſtices, and a 
good proteſtant, weary. of being an inſtrument to thoſe acts of 
injuſtice, deſired to be diſmiſſed. But the king denied him, 
and ſent him a letter under his own hand, affuring him, “ that 
nothing ſhould be acted prejudicial to the proteſtant intereſt.” 
But it foon appeared, that the king never meant to perform 
this promiſe. For very ſhortly after, he reſolved to have a 
ſtanding army of papiſts in Ireland, and to diſarm the proteſt- 
ants. This laſt article was firſt put in practice. The king 
writ to the lords-juſtices, © That there was reaſon to believe, 
that the rebellion of Monmouth had been of that ſpreading 
contagion, as to reach Ireland, and theretore it was not fate 
to have the arms of the militia diſperſed abroad; but they 
would be in greater readineſs for the uſe of the militia, and 
the defence of the country, to have them depoſited in the 
ſeveral ſtores of each county.” Upon this order, the lords- 
juſtices publiſhed a proclamation, agreeable to the king's 


ſuſpected. However, he was not thought thorough paced : ſo Sir Charles 
Porter was made chancellor in his room, Burnet p. 634 
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deſire, and the city of Dublin having brought in their arms, 
their example was followed by all the country. 
The proteſtants being thus diſarmed, means were deviſed 
to turn the proteſtant, into a catholic army. For that purpoſe, 
colonel Richard Talbot, a violent papiſt, was impowered to 
caſhier ſuch officers and ſoldiers as he thought fit. He was 
the man of all others moſt odious to the Engliſh proteſtants 
in Ireland. It is obſervable, that Titus Oates in his narra- 
tive of the popiſh plot, named him as defigned for this very 
ſervice. So, when the event was ſeen to agree fo well with 
what Oates had related, many could not help thinking either 
that he had been well informed, or was a good prophet. 
Talbot having received this commiſſton, broke many offi- 
cers, on pretence that they had borne arms againſt the king 
during the troubles, or were ſons and relations of thoſe who 
had ſerved the parliament of Cromwell. It muſt be obſerved, 
that all this pafſed in Ireland, before or immediately after the 
duke of Monmouth's defeat, at a time when the king had 
not Mt maniteltced his deſigns in England. That I may not 
be obliged frequently to return to what was tranſacting in 
Ireland, I ſhall brieflv add here, that about the end of the 


'year, Talbot came into England, and was made carl of 


Tyrconnel, an leutenant- general of the Iriſh army; and 
ſhortly after, Henry carl of Clarendon was appointed lord- 
lieutenant of Ireland. | 

The parliament of England, after ſeveral adjournments, 
mecting at laſt on the 9th of November, the king made the 
follow ing fpcech to both houfes. 


%% My lords and gentlemen, 

«© AFTER the ſtorm that ſeemed to be coming upon us 
when we parted. laſt, | am glad to meet you al! again in ſo 
grcat peace and quietneſs; Gol Almighty be praiſed, by 
whole bleſſing that rebellion was ſuppretled ; but when I re- 
Oct what an inconfiderable number of men began it, and 
bew lone thev carried it on without any oppoſition, I hope 
every body will be convinced, that the militia, which hath 
hitherto been ſo much depended on, is not ſufficient for ſuch 
occaſions ; and that there is nothing but a good force of well- 
diſciplined troops in conſtant pay, that can defend us from 
ſuch as, either at home or abroad, are diſpoſed to diſturb us. 
And in truth, my concern for the peace and quict of my 
ſubjects; as well as for the ſafety of the government, made 
me think it neceflary to increaſe the number to the proportion 
I have done; this I owed as well to the honour, as to the 
ſecurity of the nation, whole reputation was fo infinitely ex- 
poſed to all our neighbours, by having lain open to this late 
wretched attempt, that it is not to be repaired without keep- 
ing ſuch a body of men on foot, that none may ever have the 
thought again of finding us ſo miſerably unprovided. Ir 1s 
tor the ſupport of this great charge, which is now more than 
double to what it was b, that T aſk your aſſiſtance, in giving 
me a ſupply anſwerable to the expence it brings along with 
it; and I cannot doubt, but what I have begun, ſo much for 
the honour and defence of the government, will be con- 
tinued by vou with all the chearfulneſs and readinels, that is 
requiſite for a work of ſo great importance. © 

« Let no man take exception, that there are ſome officers 
in the army not qualified, according to the late reſts, for 
their employments : the gentlemen, I mult tell you, are 
moſt of them well known to me ; and having formerly ſerved 
me on ſeveral occaſions, and always approved the loyalty of 
their principles by their practice, I think them fit now to be 
employed under me; and I will deal plainly with you, that 
after having had the benefit of their ſervices in ſuch time of 
need and danger, I will neither expoſe them to diſgrace, nor 
myſelf to the want of them, if there ſhould be another re- 
bellion to make them necetlary to me. I am afraid fome 
men may be ſo wicked to hope and expect, that a difference 
may happen between you and me upon this occafion : but 
when you confider, what advantages have riſen to us in a few 
months, by the good underſtanding we have hitherto had; 
what wonderful effects it hath already produced in the change 
of the whole ſcene of affairs abroad, ſo much more to the 
honour of the nation, and the figure it ought to make in the 
world; and that nothing can hinder a further progrels in 
this way to all our ſatisfactions, but fears and jealouſies 
amongſt ourſelves; I will not apprehend that ſuch a miſ- 
fortunc can betal us, as a diviſion, or but a coldneſs between 
me and you; nor that any thing can ſhake you in your ſtead1- 


P The army, which before confiſted but of ſeven thouſand men, was 
increated to fitteen thouſand, Rapin. 

4 Among other things it was ſaid, —“ All the profit and ſecurity of this 
nation is in our ſhips.— Supporting an army, is maintaining ſo many idle 


neſs and loyalty to me, who, by God's bleſſing, will exc; 
make you all returns of Kindneſs and protection, with a xe. 
folution to venture even my own life in the defence of the 
true intereſt of this kingdom,” 

This ſpeech equally ſurpriſed both houſes of parliamen: 
and the whole kingdom, when it came to be publiſhed. Th. 
Engliſh had often ventured their lives in the defence of the; 
laws and liberties, of which they then believed themicly.. 
ſecure, as well by the conſtitution of the government, as be 
the king's ſolemn promiſe, but they beheld their laws open], 
attacked in the molt ſenſible part. Many of thoſe who hay 
moſt warmly oppoled the exclufion-bill, began to open thei; 
eyes, and perceive, that the jealouſfies and fears of the wh; 
parliaments were too well grounded, and that it was difficult 
to reconcile the intereſts of a Roman catholic King, with 
thoſe of a proteſtant kingdom. This was what the whis; 
had in vain declared in the late reign. Inſtead of duly we igh- 
ing their reaſons, the torics had run into the other extreme 
nay, had expected to be gainers by ſetting the duke of Vork 
on the throne, But this firſt public ſtep of the King, made 
them proceed for the future with a little more caution, though 
by their principles they were not yet obliged to take ſuch nica- 
ſures as would have been necctlary. 

It was warmly debated in the houſe of lords, whether they 
ſhould give the king thanks for his ſpeech. Some were ut. 
terly againſt it; whereupon the marquis of Hallifax laid, 
© They had now more reaſon than ever to give thanks to 
his majeſty, fince he had dealt fo plainly with them, and dic. 
covered what he would be at.“ Nevertheleſs, it was re. 
ſolved by the majority, that the king ſhould be thanked, 
But, however, the biſhop of London moved, that his na. 
jeſty's ſpeech might be debated ; and, though it was unuſus! 
in the houſe, the 23d of the month was appointed to tk: 
the ſpeech into conſideration, with which the king was highly 
diſplcaſed. s 

When the commons were returned 'to their houſe, the 
king's ſpeech was ordered to be read, which was followed 
by a long and profound filence. At laſt, the earl of Mid- 
dleton moved for an addreſs of thanks to the king for his 
ſpeech. This motion produced a ſecond filence, which 
broke by the lord Caſtleton, who, more bold than the reſt, 
plainly declared againſt thanking the king. Wherefore, as 
there would probably be ſome difficulty in the matter, the 
debate was adjourned till the 12th of the month. To vive 
the reader a clear notion of the difficulties which occurred in 
the king's demand, I ſhall make here ſome obſervations which 
perhaps will not be foreign to the purpoſe. 

The houſe of commons, as I ſaid, conſiſted then of tory 
members, there being very few whigs, or, if any, their 
number was not contiderable. Now the tories had a ver; 
different notion of the regal power from that of the Whigs. 
They had, as we have ſcen, declared in the late reign tor 
paſſive-obedience and non-reſiſtance, and the church made it 
an article of faith. Neverthelcts it may be ſaid, when the 
introduced this doctrine without any limitation, they did no: 
foreſce all the conſequences. It was properly to contra! 
the principles of the whigs, who ran into the other ext: 

As they imagined that Charles II. and James II. were 

them, they tancied they could not ftretch the royal prera- 
gative too much, in the belief, that theſe two princes would 
exert it only againſt their adverſaries. According to this 
principle, king James's demand for a ſtanding army of fifteen 
thouſand men in time of peace, did not ſeem contrary to 
their intereſt, though the parliaments had ever been cx- 
tremely averſe to a ſtanding army, which ſerved only to in— 
creale the regal power, But what the king did by his ſole au— 
thority, in employing popiſh officers in this army, was a thing 
as much againſt the tory as the whig intereſt. It was caly 
to perceive, of what dangerous conlequences it might be 
to the proteſtant religion in general, as well Epiſcopalian as 


pretbyterian ; and theſe conſequences were the more to be 


dreaded, as what pafled in Ireland plainly difcovered the 
king's intentions. Beſides, the power aſſumed by the king, 
to exempt the popiſh officers from taking the teſt, was di- 
rectly contrary to the liberties of the Kingdom as well as to 
religion. ; 

When therefore the king's ſpeech was debated the 12th 
of November, in the houte of commons, ſuch members 43 
were not of the ſame principles with the rigid and vol. 
tories, ſpoke with great freedom, repreſenting the inco2- 
veniences of a ſtanding army in time of peace, 1, and 


perſons, to lord it over the reſt of the ſubjefts.—Arwmiecs debauch the mat» 
ners of all the people, their wives, daughters, and ſetvants, &c.“ On th: 
other hand, the contrary party alledged, * That there was a bitter {pi 
in the three laſt parliaments, not yet well allayed, and 10 conhde!» 
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moved for new modellipg the militia, ſo as to render them 
of uſe upon occaſion, They were ſuffered to talk as much 
as they pleaſed, but when the queſtion was put for a ſupply 
to be given to the King, it was carried in the affirmative. It 
is true, ſome one having moved that theſe words might be 
added, “ towards the ſupport of the additional forces,” they 
were rejected, that the houſe might not appear to approve of 
the augmentation of the regular troops, and inftead thereot 
it pafled, “ the houſe be moved to bring in a bill to make 
the militia uſeful.” By this they would have had it be— 
lieved, that the parliament reſerved to themſelves the power 
of breaking the regular troops, and eſtabliſhing a good mi- 
litia in their room. But, doubtleſs, it was to hinder the 
people from being alarmed, if they ſaw the parliament ap- 
drove of maintaining an army in time of peace. For, after 
all, a ſupply was given the king for the maintenance of this 
army. 

As to the ſum which was to be granted, the courticrs 
moved for twelve hundred thouſand pounds. Others ex— 
claimed againſt the exorbirancy of ſuch a ſum, and were 
for reducing, it to four hundred thouſand pounds, alledging, 
that it would be enough to maintain the additional forces two 
years, till the militia ſhould be made uſeful. They repre- 
ſen.ed, that they had already given cuſtoms and exciſes for 
his majoſty's life, which amounted to fix millions”, and that 
if they gave to much at once, they ſhould have nothing left 
to give; clpectully'as it was the nation's intereſt, that the 
king ſhould have frequent occaſion for his parliament, At 
lait, after great debates, it was reſolved, that a ſupply of 
ſeven hundred thouſand pounds ſhall be granted to the king. 
It was evident therefore, that the maintenance of an arm y 
of fifteen thouland men was not what moſt diſpleaſcd the 
commons in the king's ſpeech, 

But the affair of the popiſh officers was of ſuch a nature, 
that it concerned the tory no leſs than than the whig perty. 
It was caſy to fez the great danger of the protcſtant religion, 
if the parliament, after having agreed to a ſtanding army, 
ſhould farther conſent to the King's employing as many pa- 
piſts as he pleated. The commons thought therefore, that 
on this occaſion it was necctlary to ſet ſome bounds to paljivc- 
obedience, though till now this doctrine had been maintained 
without any reſtriction, becante it was not imagined, that 
the king would attack religion and the laws. One of the 
members ſpeaking on this ſubject, repreſented very ſtronp!y, 
„ That his majeſty, on his firit acceſſion to the crown, told 
them, „ He had been mi{repreſented, and that he would 
| government in the church and ſtate, now cſtab- 


iw, and maintain; them im all their juſt rights and 


privileges: That, overjoued ut this, they ran haflily to hin, 
and were fo forward to give, that the King's minitters put 


their: ſtop to it: that the ought not to forget, that there 

bill of exclufton debate: in that houſe; and that the 
uments for it That they ſhould, in caſe of a 
op1th ſucceſior, have a DO] ith army: That they law'the 
act of the teſt already broken; but prayed them to remember 
what the late lord chancellor told them when king Charles 
paſſed that act: By this act, nid he, you are provided 
againſt popery, that. no papiſt can poſhbly creep into any 
employment: That he was greatly afflicted at the breach of 
their liberties, and ſeeing fo great a difference between his 
laſt ſpeech, and thoſe heretolore made, he could not believe 
but this was made by ſome other advice: that what the king 
ſtruck at there was their all; and that he wondered there 
had been any men fo deſperate, as to take any employment 
without being qualiſed for it: and concluded to have a 
ſtanding army voted deftruttive to the country.” During 
theſe debates the court party were not idle. They repreſent— 
ed very ſtrongly, the inconveniencies of not complying with 
the King's detires. The rciult was, the appointing a com- 
mittee to draw up the following addreſs, which was preſented 
to the King the 17th of November. 


werc, 


“ Mcft gracious ſovereign, 


e WE your majeſty's moſt loyal and faithful ſubjects, 
the commons in parliament ailembled, do, in the firſt place, 
as in duty bound, return your majeſty our moſt humble and 
hearty thanks, for your great care and conduct in ſuppreſſing 
the late rebellion, which threatened the overthrow of this 
government both in church and late, to the extirpation of 
our religion as by law eſtabliſhed, which is moſt dear unto 
us, and which your majeſty has been pleaſed to give us 
REPEATED ASSURANCES you Will always defend and main- 


able a force was needful beſides the militia”” Life of James II. 


P. 123, 124, 130. 
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tain; which, with all grateful hearts we ſhall ever acknow- 
ledge. We turther crave leave to acquaint vour majelly, 
that we have, with all duty and readin«ts, taken into our 
conſideration your majeſty's gracious Ip-ech tous: and as to 
that part of it relating to the officers in the army, not qua- 
lifted for their employments, according to an act of - partia- 
ment made in the 25th year of the reign of your roval 
brother, entitled, © An a&t for preveming dangers which 
way happen ro pop'1ſh reculants 2 Ne do, Our ot our bounden 
duty, humbly repreſent unto your majelly, that thoſe oticers 
cannot by Jaw be capable of their emplovments ; and that 
the incapacittes thev bring upon themſelses that Kay, can 
no way be taken oft but by an act of partiun-nt ; theretore, 
out of that great reverence and duty we owe unto your ma- 
jeſty, who have been graciouſly pleaſed to take notice of their 
ſervices to your majeſty, we ate preparing a bill to pats bo h 
houſes, for your royal ailent, to indemnity them trom the 
penalties they have now incurred : and becauſe the continuing 
them in their employments. may be taken to be a diſptofing 
with that law, without an act of parliament, the coniequences 
of which is of the greateſt concern to the rights of your ma— 
jeſty's ſubjects, an to all the laws made for the fecoriry of 
their religion. We therefore, the knights, citizens, and 
burgefſes, of your majeſty's houſe of commons, do molt 
hunibly beſeech your majeſty, that you would be mot gra— 
cioully pleaſed to give {uch directions therein, that 90 ap- 


prehenſions or jealoufies may reaqiain in the hearts of vour 
majeſty's molt loval ſubjects.“ 
This addrets being preſented to the king. by the ſneaker, 


arren Cd by che WAaOIC houtc, h15 Mafente Have thein tuts 
antwer: 


65 {inns ban 
Gentlemen, 


I Did not expect ſuch an addreſs from: the houſe of 


commons: for having fo lately recommended to your. c nft- 
aeration the.-grcat advantage a good underſtan.iing b n 
vs.a.d produced in a very ſhort time, and given von ag. 
of {cars and jealouſies amongſt ovuricives; I had realon to 
hope, that the reputation God had bleffed me with in the 
world, would have ſcaled and confirmed a gond conf not 
in vou of me, and of all that I fay to you, But however 
you proceec on your part, I will b» ſteady im all my promiſes 
I have made you, and be juit in my word in this, and in all 


- . % . *Y 
ny othe iber che I's 


4 as MY © y* 5 1 , . . 3 % a i f 50 
I his anſwer, though pretty obſcure, fo ſurprized the com- 


* 5 * * | : * 6 1 ' * ! 
mons, that when it was read in the houſe, thy kept l 
- 1 14 *% 7 41. 91 p % i Þ fa i * 1 
Pr | und fi] nec for 1 onfiderable Lie. A! Ia ft I! 28 
1 2 ' . * 
moved by one of the members, that a particular day might 
P 1 v * 5 ] * * 1 5 1 1 . o . — 3 
De DON «a to conſide: Ot the Kino S- Ane, his mo- 
tion was ſeconded by Mr. Coke, burgets for Der! "uf 
on WW: Nacu DY Mr. Coke, burgelis for Ierby, who 
! art 6c F* =P . K 3 ; 1 . 8 \ . 2 
added, He hoped they were all true Engliſhmen, and not 
1 * 7 : | 2 ED p - 
to be feighted out of their duty by a tew hard words.” 


Though this ſpecch was very conſiſtent with the freedom of 
a houſe of commons, the majority, however, were pleaſed 
to look upon Mr. Coke as an incendiary, who intended to 
fow diſcord between the king and the commons, and voted 
him to be ſent tothe Tower. Moreover, the houſe, to make 
amends in ſome meaſure for the offence they had 


given ti 
King, procceded to ways and means towards ralſing the 
{even hundred thouſand pounds before voted. But the 
ſtopped not there. To ſhew the kin that they ſought all 


Denn 
? 


poſſible ways to content him, beſides a bill to indemnity the 
bopiſh otters from the ben It1cs they had already Th curred, 
they reſol ved to offer another to the King, to quality ſuch a 
number of tfoſe cflicers to ſerve in the army as he ſhould 
think fit. All this demonſtrates, it was with regret that the 
houſe ſwerved from the princip baſuive- Obedience and 
non-reſiſtance. . 

In the mean time, the lords received petitions from Tho— 
mas Grey, earl of Stanford, and Henry Booth, lord De- 


lamere, repreſenting, that theſe two peers were committed 
tothe Tower in July laſt; updn a general accuſation of 
LO a 4 \ Wel In vt) Alt, uppen 2 GOONCTe accutnotion 01 trea-⸗ 


lon, kept cloſe priſoners, aud achicd the uſe of pen, ink, 
and paper. Theſe petitions obliged the lords to fend to the 
King, to know the reaſon why theſe two peers were impri— 
ſoned. The king anſwered by the lord chancellor, that they 
were committed lor high treaton, and that he had given or- 
ders for a commithon of oyer and terminer to try the lord 
Delamere in Cheſhire, where the crime was committed. Bu; 
as he had given no orders about the ear! of Stanford's trial, 
the lords appointed him to be tried by his peers, to which 
the king conlented, 

Reckoning all the time for which they had been granted, 


Ruavin, 
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Within a ſcw days, on the 2oth of November, the king 
finding it would be very difficult to obtain his deſires of the 
commons concerning the popiſh officers, proragued the par- 
liament till the 1oth of February, after a ſeſſion but of eleven 
days. The king loſt, by the prorogation, the ſeven hun- 
dre thouſand pounds voted by the commons, But he did 
not want it, conſidering the vaſt ſums they had I:berally 

ranted him. This prorogation, which was followed by 
ſeveral others, and at length by the diſſolution of the par- 
liament, the laſt in this reign, is a clear demonſtration of two 
things. Firſt, that the king conſidered the affair of the popiſh 
officers in the army, as of great moment, fince he chole rather 
to loſe ſeven hundred thouſand pounds, than ſee his pretended 
right to employ them conteſted by the parliament, The ſe— 
cond is, the exceſſive compliance ſhewn the king by the 
commons, in enabling him to maintain an army, employ 
popiſh officers, and, in a word, to have no occaſion for a 
parliament. For from hence ſprung all the evils which af- 
flicted England during the reſt of this reign. | 

About a month after the prorogation of the parliament, the 
lord Delamere was brought to his trial by his peers, though 
the king had before refolved to have him proceeded againſt 
in another manner. The lord Howard was the firſt witneſs 
produced againſt him. But though he gave a large account 
of the duke of Monmouth's conſpiracv, he depoſed nothing 
poſitive againlt the lord Delamere, The ſecond witneis was 
Ford lord Grey, at which every one was ſurprized, it not 
being known that he was pardoned. This gave occaſion to 
think he was in great favour with the King. But his evidence 
tended mote to prove in general the duke of Monmouth's 
rebellion, than the guilt of the priſoner in particular. One 
Saxon was the onlv witneſs that ſwore to the lord Delamere's 
correſpondence with the duke of Monmouth, But as he was 
a perſon of very bad reputation, the lords took no notice of 
his evidence, and the priſoner was unanimouſly acquitted, 

As for the earl of Stanford he was admitted to bail, and 
though nothing could be proved againſt him, he thought fit 
to lay hold on the proclamation of pardon which was publiſhed 
ſhortly after. 'This pardon appeared not till the end of the 
year, after the executions of a great number of perſons. Ir 
was morcover clogged with ſo many exceptions, that the 
king was not much thanked for it. 

James, in this fieſt year of his reign, beſtowed honours 
and dignities upon feveral of his favourites and adherents, and 
advanced others to high othces. Henry Bennet, earl ot Ar- 
lington, dying July 28, his place of lord chamberlain was 
given to John Sheffield, earl of Mulgrave, who became one 
of the chief favourites in this reign. Laurence Hyde, earl 
of Rocheſter, was made lord treaturer, and Henry, earl of 
Clarendon, his elder brother, lord lieutenant of Ireland. 
Robert Spencer, carl ot Sunderland, principal ſecretary of 
ſtate, was declared lord preliclent of the council, and from 
that time became prime minitter of ftate, 

The perion mott known abroad, that died this year, was 
Sir John Marſham, eminent for his great ſkill in ancient 
biſtory and chronology. He departed this lite in the eighty 
third year of his age *, | 4 

[ 1680. ] The year 1686, to which we are now to proceed, 
was wholly ſpent, as well as the next, in the execution of the 
king's two grand piojects, namely of making himſelf abſolute 
and eftabliſhing popery. Theſe two projects could not but 
keep equal pace. For the king bring a papiſt, his chief aim 
in rendering himſelf abtolute was to alter the religion of the 
kingdom, and, on the other five, he could not introduce 
poperv, but by ſetting himſclt above the laws. 

Before things were carried any farther in England, he 
believed it proper to be a{lured firſt of Scotland and Ireland. 
As for Scotland, the managers there were entirely diſpoſed 


to comply with the King's will. The late parliament, beſides ' 


the acts betore-mentioned, piled one wherein it was de- 
clared, That they owe all their bleſſings to the ſacred race 
of their glorious kings, and to the ſolid, abſolute authority 
wherewith they were inveſted by the firſt and fundamental 
laws of their monarchy :-———--—And therefore they again de- 
clare to the world, That they abhor and deteft not only the 
authors and actors of all preceding rebellions againſt their 
loverergn, but alto all principles and poſitions which are con— 
trary or derogatory to the king's ſacred, ſupreme, ſovereign, 
abſolute power and authority, which none, whether particular 
per ſons or collective bodies, can participate of any manner of 
way, or upon any pretext, but in dependence on him, and 
by commiſhon from bim, &c.” They paſſed another act, 


This year allo died Sir William Dugdale, garter king at arms, author 
of the Baronage, Antiquities ot \V arwickſhire, &c. and Thomas Otway. 

t Containing a tender of duty, and ofler of the exciſe to his majeſty. 
Kennet, p. 444. 
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* To confirm and approve whatever had been done be s 
majelly's privy council, juſlice-court, and thoſe conmillion. 
ated by them, in baniſhing, impriſoning, or fining tuch a; 
re fuſed to take and (wear the oath of allegiance; and to atl.r; 
the royal prerogatives in the utmolt extent of them.“ 

It what pafled in Scotland in the reign of Charles I, and 
during the interregnum, be remembered, it will be eifi;y 
perceived, this was not the general ſenſe of the Scots, but 
only the opinion of a parliament devoted to the king, ang 
which viſibly abuſed their authority, to eſtabliſh a form gf 
government directly contrary to the old conſtitution. 

Encouraged by theſe great advantages, the king ſununoneq 
the parliament of Scotland, to affemble the 29th of April 
this year, and wrote a letter to them, wherein“ He recom. 
mends to their ſpecial care, his innocent Roman catholic ſub. 
jects, who had always been aſſiſtant to the crown in the work 
of rebellions and uſurpations, though they lay under Gifcour. 
agements hardly to be named. Theſe he moſt heartily re. 
commended to them, to the end, that as they bad given good 
experience of their true loyalty and peaceable behaviour, lo, 
by their aſſiſtance, they might have the protection of his 
laws, not ſuffering them to lie under obligations, which their 
religion could not admit of ; by doing of which, they would 
give a Cemonſtration of their duty and aſfection towards him, 
and do him moſt acceptable ſervice. And this love he ex. 
pected they would ſhew to their brethren, as they ſaw him an 
indulgent father to his people.” 

The carl of Murray, lord high commiſſioner, ſeconded this 
letter, with a particular account of the many advantages the 
king intended to procure his realm of Scotland, chiefly with 
r-{pect to trade. He alſo endeavouted to pertuade them, that 
what the king defired, tended as much to the honour and 
welfare of his ſubjects of Scotland, as to his own ſatisfaction, 
He concluded with ſaying, ** By this you will ſhew yourſelves 
the beſt and moſt affectionate ſubjects, to the beſt, the in- 
comparable, and moſt heroic prince in the world,” 

When the king's letter, and the lord commiſſioner's ſpeech 
came to be conkdered in the parhament, ſome members, 
without looking farther, were for complying with the king's 
deſires. But others, in greater numbers, moved and prevailed 
to have a committee appointed, to examine the ſtatutes againit 
the papiſts. The committee finding the ſtatutes prohibited 
only the public exercile of the popiſh religion, drew up 2 
bill to allow them the exerciſe of their religion in private. 
But when this bill was preſented to the parliament, it met 
with ſo much oppoſition, that the lord-commithener thought 
fir to adjourn the debate to another time, till he had received 
inſtructions from court. The king ſent him orders to diſ— 
ſolve, or at leaſt prorogue the parliament, and ſome months 
after, by his ſole authority, he eſtablithed liberty of conſcience 
in Scotland. 

Affairs in Ireland were upen another footing. The king's 
will met with no oppoſition there, and though the lord licu- 
tenant was a proteſtant, his credit and authority were inſuffi— 
cient to put a ſtop to the acts of injuſtice committed againſt 
thole of his religion. The new earl of Tyrconnel was no 
ſooner returned to Dublin, with the title of licutenant-gene- 
ral of the army, but he began again to break the proteſtant 
olficers and ſoldiers, and put Roman catholics in their places, 
without vouchfafing to afk for the lord-licutenant's order“. 
This bred a quarrel between them, wherein Tyrconnel be— 
haved very haughtily, ever faying, he did nothing but by 
the king's expreſs order. When he had modelled the army 
according to the king's mind, he went over into England, 
where, by means of the queen, and father Petre the jeſuit, 
he ſupplanted the earl of Clarendon, and was appointed lord- 
lieutenant of Ireland. Upon his arrival at Dublin, he en- 
deavoured by a proclamation to diſpel the fears of the pro- 
teſtants, who ſaw themſelves, to their great trouble, in ſub- 
jection to a catholic. But his actions correſponded not with 
his promiſes. Wherefore, a great number of proteſtants 
choſe rather to quit their eſtates in Ireland, and withdraw 
into England, than remain under the government of one ſo 
juſt!'y odious to them. On the other hand, the Engliſh mer- 
chants who traded in Ireland, withdrew their effects, and by 
that the kingdom was reduced to great extremities, But al 
theſe diſadvantages were compenſated by the hapes of rooting 
out the proteſtant religion in that country. | 

But it was chiefly in Eogland that the king defired to 
eſtabliſh popery and arbitrary power. For, as I ſaid, one 
of tboſe things could not advance without the other, It be 
had only aimed at abſolute power, without meddling with re 

. 

Two or three hundred Engliſh gentlemen, who had laid ont their for- 
tunes in purchaſing their military paſts, were now arbitrarily diſbanded, and 
five or fix thouſand private ſoldiers ſent a begging. Kennet, p. 447. 
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ligion, in all appearance, he would have eafily ſucceeded, ſince 
paſſive-obedience was in a manner eſtabliſhed, and now rec- 
koned an effential doctrine of the church of England, the 
members whereof made the body of the nation, and were 
poſleſſed of all the offices and places of truſt. But as he had 
already diſcovered, that if he wiſhed to be freed from the 
yoke of the laws, it was chiefly to eſtabliſh his religion; the 
parliament, however devoted to him in all other reſpects, 
had not been ſo compliant as to abandon the intereſt of 
religion: notwithſtanding this, he hoped to attain his ends; 
firſt, by cauſing the judges to give it as their opinion, that 
he had a power to diſpenſe with the laws. Secondly, by 
oaining the members of parliament by degrees, being re- 
{olved to have no ſeſſion till he had accompliſhed that de- 
ſign. In England, as in other places, there are men always 
ready to ſacrifice the public, to their private intereſt, and 
there were but too many, on the preſent occaſion, even 
among the clergy themſelves, Dr, Cartwright, dean of Rip- 
pon, peaking, in a ſermon, ot the King's promiſes made to 
the parlament, which were then the common topic of dii- 
courſe and complaint, ſaid, “ That the King's promiſes 
„ were free donatives, and ought not to be too ſtrictly exa- 
© mined or urge; and that they muſt leave his majeſty to 
& explain his on meaving in them.” The king was fo de- 
Jliphted with this gloſs, that he rewarded the author with the 
buhopitc ot Chelter, as an encouragement to other clergy- 
men to tollow o good an example. 

As tor the judges, the King took care to fend for them 
one by one, and talk with them privately in his cloſet ©, in 
order to perſuade them to declare for his diſpenſing power, 
telling them, he would have twelve judges ot his opinion *. 
Four abſolutely refuſed to comply, and were immediately 
ditplaced. The king appointed four others of more pliable 
and ſubmiſſive underſtandings, among whom there was one 
papiſt s. 

At the ſame time, the king made a call of ſerjeants at law, 
among whom were ſeveral Catholics, one of whom was knight— 
ed, and a little after, another lawyer of the ſame religion 
was made a judge !, 


2 


The privy- council alſo underwent the like alteration, the 
king having received into it tive zealous Catholics, namely, 
the earl of Powis, the lord Arundel of Wardour, and the lord 
Bellaſis, (who had been long confined in the Tower, being 
accuſed of the Popiſh plot) Henry Jermyn, lord Dover, and 
the carl of 'Tyrconne]. He likewiſe admitted the new bithop 
of Cheſter, and Dr. Parker biſhop of Oxford, a reputed 
Papiſt. All thele changes clearly diſcovered the King's in- 
keNitLONS, 

But it was not long before he gave more ſignal marks of 
them. It has been remembered, that he aflumed a power to 
diſpenſe with the obſervation of the teſt- act in his Catholic 
olicers, The parhament's refuſal of their conſent to this 
innovation, only exa{pcrated the king, and made him rclolve 
to exempt trom the penal laws all his ſubjects in general, and 
conſequently the Papiſts. But as this was directly againſt 
law, he undertook to ſhew, by the means of his corrupt 
judges, “ That a power in.the king to diſpenſe with law, 
was law.“ For that purpoſe he took care firſt to have papers 
diſperſed through the kingdom, to prove this pretended 
right, and to prepare the people for his deſigns k. At laſt 
in a particular caſe l, all the judges, except one, gave their 

pinions for the king, and made it a general rule in law: 1. 
That the laws of England are the king's laws. 2. That there— 
fore it is an incident, inſeparable prerogative of the kings of 
England, as of all other ſovereign princes, to diſpenſe with 
all penal laws, in particular cales, and upon particular ne- 
cellary realons. 3. That of thele reaſons and neceſnties the 
king 15 the ſole judge: conſequently, 4. That this is not a 
truſt inveſted in and granted to the king, but the ancient 
remains of the ſovereign power of the kings of England, 
Which never was yet taken from them, nor can be. 

In conſequence of this decifion, the Papiſts, with the 
King's permiſſion, ſet up every where in the kingdom, the 
irce and open exerciſe of their religion. The Jeſuits erected 
colleges ard, ſeminaries in all the confiderable towns ; and at 


© Upon which the term © Cloſetting” was much toſſed about. He not 
not only talked with his judges in this manner, but with many parliament— 
men, about the attur of tae teſt, tome whereof gave him very flat and 
hardy denials ; others, though more tient, yet were no leis ſteady. So 
hnding he could not bring the majority to a comphance, he diſſolv- 
ed the parliament: of whom, Burnet ſays, in all England it would not 
have been eaty to have found five hundred men ſo weak; ſo poor, and ſo de- 
voted to the court. So happily was the nation taken out of their hands by 
this 1 violence of a bigotted court, Burnet, p. 668. 
3 Upon which Jones told him,“ Poſſibly you may find twelve judges of 

your opinion, but you will ſcarce find twelve lawyers to be fo,” Ken- 
net, P- 449. 
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the ſame time, four Popiſh biſhops were publicly conſecrated 
in the king's chapel, and ſent down to exerciſe the.r functions 
in their reſpective dioceſes; under the title of vicars ajolto- 
lical, Their paſtoral letters addreſted to the lay C.thol.cs, 
were printed at the King's printing-houte, and diiperied 
through the kingdom. Monks appeared in the habits ol their 
order at Whitehall and St. James's, and ferupled not to reil 
the Proteſtants, ** That they hoped ina little time, to walk 
in proceſſion through Cheaptide,” And as miny converts 
were expected, that ſo plentiful a harveſt may not want 
labourers, a great number of prieſts and monks were ſent 
from foreign parts. From this time, the only way to pre- 
ferment was to be a Papilt, or a promoter of Popery, All 
affairs of the council were mapaged by Catholics, or ſome 
others who had but little regard to religion. Thus, by the 
deciſion ot ten or twelve judges, nominated and corru ted by 
the king before their admiſſion, the laws of ng! 

given up, and the conſtitution entirely alter:.'. By a like 
practice it was, that Charles I. cauſed his jud to decide 
that he had a right to impoſe taxes in caſes of necetlity, of 
which neceflity hiniſelf was fole judge. 
perceived, 


f H- nce it muy be 
that the laws of Englind would be ill iuns 
ported, had they no firmer foundation thin the deciſiens of 
judge's appointed by the King. But it is lurprizing, that the 
precedent of fſhip-money, cttablithed by Charles 1, and in 
effect, the principal cauſe of his ruin, made to little in:pret- 
ſion on James II. But the violence of his zeal for his religion, 
made every thing eaſy or pothvle to him, and, at 
he was relolved to run the ilk of the undertaking. 

The king uſed another cxped:ent tor the advancement of 
his religion. He lent a circular letter to the bithojps, with 
an order, prohibiting all the interior clergy from picaching 
upon controverted points of divinity, for tear, as was pre- 
tended, of raifing animoſities among, tne people, lr was thus 
that the perſecution began in Queen Mary's reign, ind it 
ought not to ſcem fliange, that a popith king ſhiould intitate 
ſo Zcalous a popith queen. 


* 
441 ens; 


But on this occaſion, the clergy 
of the church of England clearly dilcovered their avert; 1 to 


popry, of which they had hitherto ſtood acculed by heir 
enemies, on pretence of a ſcrupulous attachment to ſo ne 
modes and ceremonies, which the firſt reormetrs bal nor 
thought fit to retrench. For many of the dignied clergy, 


and the moſt diſtinguiſhed tor their ptcty and lrarn.ng, tar 


from prevaricating in the dilcharge of their otheo, 
openly on controverted points, or rather made thein 
ſubject of their ditcourtes. They law tne tendency cf this 
extraordinary inhibition; at a time when the proteſtant reli— 
gion was openly attacked, as well in trmons, as writ 
printed with licence, and invuſtrioufiy vitpcried through the 
nation. It is juſtice to do honour to theie faithtul miniſters 
of the goſpel, by tranſmitting to potter :ty the names of the 
moſt d:{tinguiſhed amongſt them. Taocle were Tillotſon, 
Stillingflcet, Tenniſon, Wake, Patrick, Sharp, Sherlock, 
all famous tor their writings, and all atterwards promoted to 
the firſt dignities of the church. 

The king and his popiſh council were extremely oftended 
with this boldneſs, and therefore, to force the protritant 
clergy to ſubmiſſion, the King erected a new court t 
ſiaſtical affairs, compoſed of various members, among hom 
were ſeveral catholics. A nomination of Papiits to be judges 


1 1 


| 
L 
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US 
of a proteſtant clergy in matters of doctiine and dilctpiine, 
ſhewed that the King would no longer keep any meaſures. 
Among theſe commiſſioners were three bithops, nain-ly, 
William Sancroft of Canterbury, Crew of Durham, and 
Sprat of Rocheſter. The reft were all laymen, of which 
the principal were Jefferies lord chancellor, the carl of Ro- 
cheſter lord treaſurer, the earl. of Sunderland ſecretary of 
ſtate and preſident of the council, and rhe lord chief juſtice 
Herbert. The commiſſion was directed to any three of them, 
whereof the lord chancellor was always to be one, for a rea- 
{on very obvious. | 

By this commiſſion they had a power to exerctie and exe- 
cute all manner of juriſdictions and pre-eminences, Concern-= 
ing any ſpiritual or eccleſiaſtical juritdictions ; to viſit, reform, 
redreſs, and amend all abuſes, offences, contempts, and 


The judges turned out, were, fir Thomas Jones, William Montague, 
ſir Job Charlcton, fir Edward Neville, In whoſe places were put, lir Henry 
Bedingfield, fir Edward Atkyns, fir Edward Lutwiche, Richard Heath, 
Kennet, p. 449+ ; 

h Sir Chrlopher Milton, the poet's brother, who was made a judge. 

i Sir Richard Allibone of Gray's-inn, a papiſt. Ihe motto utcd by the 
ſerjeant was, Deus, Rex, Lex.“ Ibid. 

k L'Eitrange and others were employed to ſhew, * That a power in the 
© king to diſpenſe with law, was law.” Echard, Tom. III. p. 799. 

In the cate of fir Edward Hales, a popiſh gentleman of Kent, who had 
an employment, Burnet, p. 660, 
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enormitics whatſoever, which by the ſpiritual or occleſiaſtical 
laws of the realm might be lawfully corrected. They were 
alſo to enquire of all offences, contempts and mildemea- 
nors committed, or hereafter to be committed ; that they 
might be corrected and puniſhed by the cenſure of the 
church ; they were to ſearch for, and call before them all 
eccleſiaſtical perſons of what degree or dignity ſoever, and to 
puniſh the offenders, by excommunications, fuſpenfions, de- 
privations, or other eccleſiaſtical cenſures: they were empow- 
ered to ſend for all ſtatutes, rules, letters-patent of univer— 
ſities, colleges, grammar-ſchools, and all other ecclefiaſtical 
corporations, and the ſaid ſtatutes to correct, amend, and 
alter as they ſaw convenient, &c. 

Many of the beſt lawyers thought this commiſſion illegal, 
and contrary to the act paſſed in the 17th year of Charles I, 
for aboliſhing the High-commiſſion-court. Others pretended, 
there was nothing in it contrary to that act. It ſeems how- 
ever, that the court was conſcious of its illegality, ſince tho” 
it was granted in April, it was not opened till-Auguft. Be— 
files, the archbiſhop would never act in it. 

Shortly after, Dr. Sharp, in a ſermon, vindicated the 
church of England in oppoſition to the errors of popery. The 
king being informed of it, pretended, that the preacher's in— 
tention was to beget an evil opinion of him and his govern- 
ment in the minds of the hearers, and to l-ad them into dif- 
obedience and rebellion. On this fuppoſition he ſent a letter 
to Henry Compton biſhop of London, commanding him 
forthwith to ſuſpend Dr. Sharp from farther preaching in 
any pariſh-church or chapel in his dioceſe, till he had given 
him ſatisfaction, and his farther pleaſure was Known therein. 
On receipt of this order, the biſhop wrote to the carl of Sun— 
derland, and prayed him to communicate his letter to tne 
king. He repretented, that he was to proceed according to 
luw, and as a judge; and by the law no judge condemns a 
man before he has knowledge of the cauſe, and has cited the 
party. Dr. Sharp himſelf carried the letter, but could obtain 
no anſwer. Twodays after, he waited on the king at Wind- 
ſor, with a very humble petition, but without any effect. 
The king and his council had already refolved to embrace 
this occaſion to puniſh the biſhop of London, who was Odious 
to the court, becauſe he had moved in the houte of lords to 
examine the king's ſpeech. Beſides, by lo great an example, 
they were reſolved to eftabliſh the authority of their new 
eccleſiaſtical court. The biſhop was therefore cited to appear 
before the commiſſioners the 4th of Auguſt, where he was 
treated in a manner unbecoming his birth and dignity by 
Jefferies the chancellor, who uſed him with his wonted inſo— 
lence. The biſhop demanded a copy of the commiſſion, or 
at leaſt to hear it read. But this was refuſed, and he was an- 
ſwered by Jefferies, that the commithon might be had in every 
coftee-houſe for a penny. At laſt, with great difnculty, he 
obtained a delay of five days. The gth of Auguſt he appear— 
ed a ſecond time before the court, and again on the 23d, when 
he diſowned its juriſdiction, alledging, that as a biſhop he had 
no other judge but his metropolitan : but his plea was re- 
jected. At laſt, after two or three adjournments.of the 
court, he was ſuſpended from the function and execution of 
his epiſcopal office, for his diſobedience and contempt, and 
the biſhops of Durham, Rocheſter, and Peterborough, were 
appointed commiſhoners within the dioceſe of London, du- 
ring the biſhop's ſuſpenſion. Dr. Sharp was likewiſe ſuſpend- 
ed, but it was only for a tew days. 

This affair convinced all the world, that the court was re- 
ſolved to ſilence all the proteſtant miniſters, to prevent their 
maintaining the proteſtant religion in their ſermons. It was 
alſo perceived, that the king was reſolved to keep no more 
meaſures, ſince in a time of profound peace, he had formed 
a camp of fifteen thouſand men upon Flounflow- heath, under 
the command of the earl of Feverſham. In this camp was 
a public chapel, where mals was ſaid every day. 

Though the army had but very few popiſh officers and 
ſoldiers, it was feared, that the whole would be ſubſervient 
to the king in the execution of his defigns, in conle: uence 
of that blind obcdience uſually protetied by an army. To 
obviate this danger, Samuel Johnſon a clergyman ®, ad- 
dreſſed a writing to the Proteſtant otticers- and ſoldiers of the 
army, wherein he laid before them the reaſons which ovght 


Ile was brother to the late, and uncle to the then earl of Northamp- 
ton, 

n The ſame who wrote the book called Julian the Apoſtate, which had 
given ſuch oftence to the duke of York in the lait reign, and drawn upon 
the author a ſevere proſecution. 

9 The Proteſtant divines were, Dr. Patrick and Dr. Jane; and the popiſh, 
Gifford and Godden. Kennet, p. 451. 

? John Sheffield, earl of Mulgrave, and lord chamberlain, being ſollicited 
by the prieſis to change his religion, “ he heard them gravely arguing for 
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to prevent their being the inſtruments of the court, for the 
deſtruction of their religion, and the ſubverſion of the 
government. This writing was too oppoſite to the King's 
deſigns to eſcape unpuniſhed. Wheretore the author being 
tried at the King's bench, was ſentenced ro ſtand three times 
in the pillory, to be whipped from Newgate to Tyburn, and 
to pay a fine of five hundred marks. The ſentence, after 
Johnſon's ſolemn degradation, was executed with great 
rigour, But his writing made a ſtrong impreſhon upon the 
minds of both officers and ſoldiers, and very much promoted 
the great deſertion which happened two years after in the 
army. | 

About the ſame time, the goldſmith, Miles Prance, who 
had been a witneſs againſt the perſons tried for the murder of 
fir Edmundbury Godfrey, and had taken away three lives 
by his evidence, was tricd upon an information exhibiteq 
againſt him for perjury, and ſentenced to pay a fine of a hun. 
dred pounds, to ſtand three times in the pillory, ard to be 
whipped from Newgate to Tyburn. But becauſe he pleaded 
guilty, the whipping part of the ſentence was remitted. Some 
ſay, he was ſo intimidated by the example of Oates, that he 
pleaded guilty merely to eſcape puniſhment. Others again 
pretend to confirm his confeſſion from a declaration publithed 
by him afterwards, wherein he difowned his depoſitions in 
1678. But as he was a papiſt, ſome have ſuſpected he was 
induced by religious motives to publiſh this declaration. In 
a caſe of this nature every man is at liberty to form his own 
conjecturcs, 

It is caly to diſcover from the King's whole conduct, that 
ne had entirely pulled. off the maſk, and was defirous to have 
it thought, he intended to introduce the Roman catholic 

religion. Accordingly this was not doubted. His promis 
to the council and parliament to preſerve the proteſtant tc. 
ligion was entirely forgot, and there was no man fo bold as 
to remind him of it. It was even dangerous to {peak of it in 
public converſation, for fear of ſome miſchievous conlequence, 
Nor was the king contented with acting openly in favour oi 
his religion, but even privately uſed all poſſible endeavour: 
to make proſelytes, chi-fly among his courtiers and perſons 
of the ſirſt rank. He ſucceeded with reſpect to Robert Spenſe: 
carl of Sunderland, who was willing to give him this proof 
of his devotion for him, though for ſome private reaſons he 
refuſed to make a public abjuration. 

But he was not ſo-ſuccefstul in his attempt upon his bro- 
ther- inn la the carl of Rocheſter. For though the cart con- 

ſented to be preſent at a conference held by divines of both 
religions“, the diſpute, it ſeems, only attached him more 
firmly to the proteſtant religion, ſince he bravely refuſed to 
forſake it. The king, mortitied by his firmneſs, removed 
him from the treaſury, which was put in commiſſion, but 
withal aſſigned him a yearly penſion of five thouſand pounds 
upon the poſt-oſſice. The carl of Clarendon his elder bro- 
ther felt likewiſe the effects of the king's diſpleaſure upon 
the ſame account, Being recalled from his government of 
Ireland before the time, he was deprived, about the end of 
the year, of the privy-ſcal, which was given to the lord 
Arundel, a papiſt P, 

At laſt, the King gave an unqueſtionable proof of his zcal 
for the popiſh religion, by ſending the earl of Caſtlemain in 
embaſſy to the pope, “ To reconcile the three kingdoms ot 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, to the Holy See, from 
which for more than an age they had fallen off by hereſy.” 
The embatlidor was received at Rome with a coldneſs which 
gave the king a ſenfible mortification. Innocent XI. not 
ſuffering himſelf to be impoſed on by this outward ſhew, 
conſidered the embaſly was too much precipitated, fince the 
converſion of the three kingdoms was yet far from being 


finiſhed, and therefore he reſolved to be no actor in a farce 


which would only render -him ridiculous. And indeed to 
pretend to reconcile three kingdoms to the church of Rome, 
on pretence of a few late converſions, was it not expoſing the 
pope, the king, and the catholic religion to the mirih and 
inſults of their enemies? This embatly was owing, it is ſaid, 
to the influence of the jeſuits, who would have all, Europe 
believe, they had converted the three kingdoms, But Inno- 
cent XI. was not ſo fond of the jeſuits, as to give them this 
ſatisfaction at the expence of his own honour, Beſides, being 


tranſubſtantiation.“ And then told them, “ He had taken much pains to 
bring bimſelf to believe in God, who made the world aud all men in it 
but it muſt not be an ordinary force of argument, that could make hin 
believe, that man was quits with God, and made God again.” on 
Colonel Kirk was alſo ſpoken to, to change his religion, but he briſkly re- 
plied, “ He was pre-engaged, for he had promiſed the king of Morocco, 
that, if ever he changed his religion, he would turn Mahometu,” Burnet, 
p. 683, 684. 4 
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then engaged in a quarrel with France, and not ignorant of 
the clote union between Lewis XIV. and James II. he was 
pleaſed with giving ſome mortification to Lewis in the perſon 
of his friend and brother of England. To this was owing 
his treatment of the embaſlador with ſo much coldnets, not to 
ſay, incivility. Whenever he granted him an audience, his 
holineſs had a fit of coughing at command, which ſpoiled 
the embaſlador's harangue, and obliged him to withdraw. 
This happened ſo often, that at laſt the earl of Caſtlemain 
threatened to be gone. The pope with his uſual coldneſs 
ſent him word, ** That fince he would be gone, he adviſed 


him to riſe early in the morning, that he might refit himſelf 


at noon ; for in thoſe countries it was dangerous to travel in 
the heat of the day.” All the favour the embatiidor could 
obtain from the pope, was a licence to the marthal d'Hu- 
micre's daughter to marry her uncle, and a diſpenſation of 
the ſtatutes of the jeſuits order, that father Petre might enjoy 
a biſhopric. It is ſaid, the archbiſhopric of York was kept 
vacant for hun. But if the pope and moſt of the cardina!s 
coldly received the Englith enibafſador, the 
him ſome amends by thewing him 
laſt, the 99 recalled him, 
mori CatiO! 

on ever, the ill ſucceſs of this embaſſy, diſcouraged not 
the king from purſuing his defigns with ſuch ardour and 
ope -nnets, that it could not be miflaken. Not only all va- 
cant prelerments were conterred upon papiſts, but, without 
any reaon given, proteltants were deprived of 253 r places 
to make room tor papiſts. So, it was caſily ſeen, has none 
befides papiſts, or proteſtants not attached to their religion, 
could pretend to any employments. The court was fo open 
in their meaſures, that ſome of the principal catholics could 
not forbear repreſenting to the king, that his proceedings 
were more dangerous than advantageous to their religion. 
zut the king was deaf to all but violent counſels, and {uch 
as were agrecable to his temper and zeal, One may ſee in 
the following letter, dated the 24d of February 1684, from 4 


jeſuits made 
all pollible reſpect. At 
being unable to bear ſo many 


the king” s diſpoſition 
with regard to religion. 

[1680-7] It is wonderful to fee King James's great ok FP 
to our ſociety : he wiſhed profperity to this wh ole coll: „by 
the reverend father, the prov incial. and earneſtly rec: nun nded 
himſelf to our prayers. Upon father John Keyncs's return 
to England, he gave bim a molt gracious reception, (wh le 
earls and dukes were commanded tor ſome hours to wait for 
adinittance) with whom, in the queen's prefence, he dit 
com ſed with all familiarity. He aſked him, © How many 
candidates for orders De had, and how many {rudents ?* 

provinci; al's inſwer to his majeſty, who was 
urgent with him, That of the former and the latter he had 
above fifty ;* he replied, $ There would be occaſion for double 
or treble that number, to eflect what he deligned for that 

ſociety's perfor mance ;” and ordered, that they ſhould be all 
exerciſed in the art of preaching : : 
For now,” favs he, * England has necd of ſuch.” 
I do not doubt but you have heard, that the king writ- 
ing to father de la Chaiſe, the French King's confellor, 
concerning the affairs of the houte among the Walloons, 
declared, T hat whatever was done to the [| noliſh fathers of 
that houſe, he would look upon as done to himlelf, Father 
Clare, rector of the fame houſe, being arrived at London 
to treat of that matter, got an caſy acceſs to the king, and 
as caſily gained his point. he king himſelf forbad him to 
kneel and kiſs his hand, according to cuſtom, faying, * Re- 
rerend father, you have indeed, once Kitl: q my band d, but 
if I bad known then, as I do now, that vou were a pr. eſt, I 
would rather myſelf, father, have kneeled down and kifted 
vour hand.“ After he had finiſhed his buſineſs, in a familiar 
converſation, his mejeſty told this father, © That he would 
either convert Engl: and, or die a martyr; and he had rather 
die the next day and convert it 5 than reign twenty years 
piouſly and happily, and not eflect it.“ Finally, he called 
himſelf, „A sox OF THE SOCIETY, of whoſe good ſucceſs,” 
he ſaid, he was as glad as of his own.” And it can ſcarcely 
be expreſſed how much gratitude he ſhewed when it was 
told him, That he was made partaker,' by the moſt re 
verend our provincial, ot all the metits of the ſociety 
out of which he is to nominate one for his confeflor; "Bi 
hitherto it is not known who it will be: ſome report, that 
it will be the revercnd father the provinc! ial, bur ſtill there 
is no certainty of that. Many are of opinion, that father 
Edward R. Petre, who 15 chiefly in I I with the king, 
Will obtain an archbiſhopric, "45, more believe it will be a 
cardinal's cap. To him has been granted, within this month 
or two, all that part of the palace, in which the king uſed 
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to reſide, when he was duke of Vork, where there is not a 
day, but you may may fee I Know not how many courtiers 
waiting to ſpeak to his eminence, for fo they ſay he is called. 
For the King adviſes with him, and with many catholic lords, 
who have the chief Places! in the kingdom, to find a method 
to propagate the faith without violence. Not long ſince, 
ſome of theſe lords objected to the king, That they thought 
he made too much haſte to eftabliſh the faith.“ To whom 
he anſwered, © I am gowing old, and muſt take LARGE 
STEPS ; elſe if I mould happen to dic, [ might perhaps leave 

vou in a worſe condition than I found you.” When hey 
zIked him, Why then he was ſo little concerned about the 
converſion of his daugiters, who were the heirs of the 
kingdom?“ He anſwered, God will take care of that; leave 
the converſion of my daughters to me; do you, by your ex— 
ample, convert your tenants and others to the faith.” 

He has catholic lord-licutenants in moſt counties; and 
we ſhall have ſhortly catholic jultices of the peace in ali mott 
all places. We hope allo, that our affairs will have good 
{uccets at Oxford. In the public chapel of the vice-chance}lor, 
who is a catholic, there is always one of our divines, who 
has converted ſome of the ſtudents to the faith. The biſhop 
of Oxford himſelf, feems to be a great favourer of the ca- 
tholic faith; he propoſed to the council, Whether it did not 
ſeem to be expedient, that at leaſt one college ſhould be 
granted to the catholics at Oxford, that they n 5 not be 
torced to ftudy beyond fea at ſach great expences; but it 
is, not yet known what anfwer he bad. The 2 biſhop 
having invited two of our brethren, togethet 
the nobility, drank the king's Resten to a certain heretic lord 
who was in company, “ wiſhing his majelty 
in all his vndertakings :” WY allo, © That the religion 
ot the proteſtants in England, did not ſeem to him in a 
better condition, than Buda was before it was taken; and 
that they were next to athciits, that defended that faith.” 
Many einbrace the true religion, and four of the moſt 
confiderable carls had lately made public proteſtio n ot it. 
Father Alexander Keynes, the provincial's nephew, to 
whom 15 committed the care of the chapel belongin g to the 
clector Palatine's envoy, is continually taken up in ſolv— 
ing and e the queltions of herctics, who doubt of 
their faith, of whom you may ſee two or three together 
walking by the chapel door, continually diputing about 
ſome Point of religion. As to prince Georg. ', It is yet un- 
certain what religion he profetles. We- gr adually begi 
to get footing in I ngiand; we teach human learning at: 
Lincoln, Norwich, and York 3 and at Worceſter we have 
a public chapel, protected by a guard of the 


* 4 


good ſuccels 


king's ſol- 
diers, and we are to buy ſome houſes at Wigan in! ancaſhire, 
The catholic intereſt grows very ſtrong ; 
granted to the catholics, upon holidays, there are often 
counted fitteen hundred preſent at the ſermon. At London 
alto, our butinels is carried on with the ſame good ſucceſs : 
ſermons are preached upon every holiday, and there are fo 
many that frequent the chapels, that they are not big cnough to 
hold them. Two of our ſocicty, Dormer and Bertue 


preac h cont mually before the king and queen ; 


h father Ed- 
ward Neville, before the queen: dowager; farker Alexander 
Keynes, in the 


Chapel aſorefaiq; others in other chapels. 
There are many houſes Lought 1 in the Savoy, near Somerſet— 
houſe, which is the queen-dowager's palace, towards 
erecting the firſt college in London, tor about eighteen 
thouſand Nlorins ; and they are hard at work to bring them 
to the form of a college, that a ſchool may be o opened be 
fore Haſter. | 

A catholic lord-licutenant is ſhortly to go over to Ire— 
Ba becauſe the king cannot be ſatisfied with any other, 
to eſtabliſh the catholic intereſt in that N The par— 
liament will certainly fir in this month February, of 
whom bis majeſty is rcfolved to atk three this firſt, 'That 
by a general act all the catholic pcers may be adainied to 
ſit in the upper houſe: ſecondly, That the teſt may be 
aboliſhed : and ie which is the chief point, That all 
penal Jaws againſt catholies ſhould be abrogated. And that 
he may the better obtain theſe things, he deſigns to let them 
all know, * That he is reſolved to tl in out all thoſe who wi 
not heartily act for the obtaining of them; and likewiſe dil. 
ſolve the parhament.“ At which reſolution ſome heretics 
being terrified, came to a certain earl to Ac vile with him what 
might be done; to whom he anſwered, The k King's mind is 
(ufflicicntly known ; what he has once ſ- pla 10 will cer tainly ber. 
form: if you love yourſelves, ſubmit to og king's pleaſure.” 


There is to be a great preparation of war at London: and a 
i hundred. men of war is to Fo fitted out againſt 


£ nd at {ome churches 


fleet of above 


the ſpring, bal pant whom. 1t' is uncertain. The Dutch 
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are under great apprehenſions, but for what reaſon, although 
they are ſaid to make an armament, time will beſt diſcover.” 

The jeſuits of Fribourg made no ſcruple to ſhew this let- 
ter to ſeveral perſons, who taking copies of it, made it pub- 
lic in Switzerland, and at Geneva. Dr. Burnet ſays, he 
copicd it from one in the hands of Monſ. Heidegger, a fa- 
mous profeſlor at Zurich. One of the copies was ſent to 
Dickvelt, embaſſador of the States-general in England, who 
ſpoke of it to the king. Whercupon the king defired to ſce 
it, ſaying, he ſhould ſoon know whether it was genuine, or 
forged to render the jeſuits odious. But though it was put 
into his hands, he ſpoke no more of it to Dickvelt. 

The parliament, which, according to the laſt prorogation, 
was to meet the fifteenth of February, was farther prorogued 
to the 28th of April. Probably the King did not find things 
ripe cnough (as he deſired) to be affured of the concurrence 
of the parliament in the execution of his deſigns. He choſe 
rather to take another courſe, which to him ſeemed more 
ſhort and eaſy, in eſtabliſhing liberty of conſcience by his 
own authority. He was, doubtleſs, perſuaded, that it would 
be more caſy to obtain the conſent of the parliament to a 
thing already done, than the power to do it. But he thought 
proper to begin with Scotland, that the example of that king- 
dom might influence the Engliſh. For this purpoſe he ſent 
a proclamation into Scotland for an entire liberty of con- 
ſcience, with orders to the privy-council to publiſh it. In 
his opinion, this preclamation was more than capable to 
convince all his good ſubjects of his great moderation, and 
defire that all ſhould live in quiet. He excluded, however, 
out of his favour, the field-conventiclers, whom he recom- 
mended to his council to proſccute with all the ſeverity of 
the laws. This proclamation contained in ſubſtance : 

That his majeſty being reſolved to unite the hearts and 
affe ctions of his ſubjects, to God in religion, to him in 
ovalty, and to their neighbours in chriſtian love and cha- 
rity ; he had therefore thought fit, by his ſovereign autho- 
rity; prerogative royal, and abſolute power, which all his 
tubjects were to obey without RESERVE, to give and grant 
his royal toleration, to the ſeveral profeflors of the chriſtian 
religion after named, Firſt, He allows and tolerates the 
moderate preftbyrerians, to meet in their private houſes only; 
but it is his pleaſure that field-conventiclers be proſecuted 
according to the utmoſt ſeverity of the laws. In like man- 
ner he tolerates quakers to meet and exerciſe in their form, 
in any place or places appointed for their worſhip.” Then 
the proclamation proceeds thus, “ Conſidering the ſevere 
and cruch laws made againſt Roman catholics (therein called 
papiſts) in the minority of our royal grandfather of glorious 
memory, without his conſent, and contrary to the duty of 
good ſubjects, by his regents and other enemies to their law— 
tul ſove.cign, our great grandmother queen Mary of blefled 
and pious memory; wherein, under the pretence of religion, 
they cloathed. the worſt of treaſons, factions, and uſur— 
pations; and made theſe laws, not againſt the enemies of 
God, but their own : which laws have ſtill been continued 
oi courie, without defign of executing them, or any of then), 
ad terrorem only, on ſuppoſition, that the papiſts, relying on 
an external power, were incapable of duty and true allegiance 
to their natural fovereigns, and rightful monarchs : we of 
our certain knowledge and long experience, knowing that 
the catholics, as it is their principle to be good chriſtians, ſo 
it is to be dutiful ſubje&s; and that they have likewiſe, on 
all occaſions, ſhewn themſelves good and faithful ſubjects to 
us, and our royal predeceſſors, &c. Do therefore, with the 
conſent of our privy-council, by our ſovereign authority, 
prerogative royal, and abſolute power, ſuſpend, flop, and 
diſable all laws or acts of parliament, made or executed 
againſt any of our Roman catholic ſubjects, in any time 
paſt, to all intents and purpoſes, making void all prohibitions 
therein mentioned, pains or pcnalties therein ordained to be 

inflicted : ſo that they ſhall in all things be as free in all 
reipects as any of our proteſtant ſubjects whatſoever, not 
only to exerciſe their religion, but to enjoy all offices, bene- 
fices, and others, which we ſhall think fit to beſtow upon 
them in all time coming. And whereas the obedience 
of our ſubjects is due to us by their allegiance, and our 
ſovere1gnty ; and that no law, difference in religion, or other 
impediment whatſoever, can exempt the ſubjects from their 
native obligations to the crown ; and conſidering that ſome 
oaths are Capable of being wreſted by men of faniſter in- 
tentions, a practice in that kingdom as fatal to religion 
as loyalty : we therefore caſs, annul, and diſcharge all oaths 
whatſoever, by which any of our ſubjects are incapacitated 
from holding places or offices in our ſaid kingdom, diſcharg- 
ing the ſame to be taken or given in any time coming, with- 


out our ſpecial warrant and conſent ; and we do ſtop, diſal;c 
and diſpenſe with all laws, injoining the faid oaths, teſls, 
or any of them, &c.“ Towards the concluſion, the king 
repeats former promiſes in theſe words : 1 For the 
encouragement of our proteſtant biſhops, and the regular 
clergy, and ſuch as have hitherto lived orderly, we think fit 
to declare, that it never was our principle, nor will we ever 
ſuffer violence to be offered to any man's conſcience, nor 
will we ule force, or invincible neceſſity, againſt any man gr 
the account of his perſuaſion, nor the proteſtant religion; 
but will protect our biſhops and other miniſters, in ther 
functions, rights, and properties, and all our: proteſtant 
ſubjects, in the free exercile of their proteſtant religion ig 
the churches,” 

Though this proclamation concerned only Scotland, I 
thought proper to inſert it here, becauſe it diſcovers clearly 
the king's intentions and principles, and conſequently, hoy 
he pretended to deal with his Engliſh ſubjects, thous? 
hitherto he ſtill Kept within ſome bounds, with regard t; 
that abſolute power, which England had not aſcribed to hin 
in lo extenſive a manner as Scotland. 

[ 1687 | The council of Scotland blindly obeyed the king, not 
only by publithing his proclamation, but even by thanking 
him for it, as for a ſignal favour. This ovght not to appe,: 
ſtrange, becauſe the council wholly confiſted of men entire] 
devoted to the king, nor was there in Scotland any pcerion i» 
public office, who was not, or at leaſt pretended not, to b. 
in the ſame principles. The parhament was compoled in th: 
ſame manner, and by acts paſſed, had obliged ail the Sco 
to an unlimited obedience, ſo that no man could oppole 1 
king's meaſures, under pain of high-treaſon. According! 
the council, in thanking the king for his proclamation, mig! 
boldly ſpeak for the whole kingdom: not that they were ir 
norant that it was not the general ſentiment of the har! 
but becauſe they knew, no perſon would have the boldne:; 
to contradict it. It is not therefore to the whole Scotch 
nation, that this blind obedicnce is to be imputed, but to 
their governors, who were but a tmall part of the people. 

The king, charmed with the ready compliance of the Scots, 
and confidering it as a favourable precedent for IEnvgiand, 
{ummoned his council, and told them, „it was h's intention 
to publith the like declaration in England. He grounded his 
reſolution on his obſerving, that the endeavours to cltabl:ifh an 
uniformity in the four preceding reigns, had proved 
effectual, and been very prejudicial to the nation. That 
ſides, it was his opinion, as molt ſuitable to the principles 6: 
chriſtianity, That no man ſhould be perſecuted tor con- 
icience ſake; for he thought conſcience could not be forced.” 
The council, compoſed like that of Scotland, approved of 
this reſolution, and magnified the king's indulgence to h. 
ſubjects. The declaration for liberty of conſcience was 
therefore publiſhed the fourth of April. It was much t 
ſame with that publiſhed in Scotland, except that the king 
ſoftened his expreſſions concerning his abivlute power, 
ſaid, © he made no doubt of the concurrence ot his 
houſes of parliament, when he ſhould think it convenient 
them to meet.” It was however manifeſt, irom the frequ 
prorogations of this parliament, that he was tar from being 
aſſured of their concurrence. 

Very probably, there was not in the whole nation a fing; 
perſon, who thought the king defired to favour or cafe 
non-conformiſts. Every one clearly ſaw, that his aim in this 
declaration was to- eſtabliſh the popiſh religion, upon te 
ruins of the proteſtant. For how could it be ſuppoled, thy 
the king, from a violent perſecutor, thouid at once become 2 


friend to the diflenters? Or what atlurance could there be, 


that his promiſes to the non-conformiſts would be better «ep! 
than thoſe he had made to the church of England? Never 
theleſs the non-conformiſts had hitherto been treated with | 
much rigour, that it is not ſtrange, they ſhould at frit thiv!. 
themſelves happy in a deliverance from perſecution. Fort“ 
reaſon, addreſſes of thanks, from the ſeveral tects, were ic: 
ſeated to the king for his declaration. The anabaptiſts 199 
the way; the quakers followed, and next came the 1c}! 3” 
dents ; and laſtly, the preſbyterians. Some of theſe addr 5, 
ſpeaking of the royal power, carried it to the higheſt degtes; 
becauſe it was then advantageous to the non-conformii!s 19 
maintain the authority by which they were freed from tie! 
conſtraint. The churchmen failed not to take notice of th 
change. But they could not juſtly blame an excels 1 
which themſelves had fallen. The truth is, the two parts 
neither did then, nor yet do, follow c all occafions, then 
own principles, with relation to the royal power, which 
they extend or contract, as the king is more or leſs favou'- 
able to them. | 
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Be this as it will, the war then waged between the two 
parties was of no long continuance, They were quickly ſen- 
üble, that the court aimed to revive their former animoſitics, 
in order io weaken them both. The king, to ſucceed in this 
defign, made the hardſhips and perſecutions which the non- 
contormiſts had ſuffered from the church of England, the 
topic of his diſcourſe in his common converſations... No greater 

leaſure could be done him, than to entertain him with the 
particulars of thoſe oppreſſions. To give the church of Eng- 
land a ſtill more ſenſible mortification, he ordered the proceſſes 
in the eccleſiaſtical court againſt the diflenters to be reviewed. 
But the preſbyterians who were molt concerned, were ſo 
wiſe as not to improve ſo favourable an occaſion to mortity 
their enemies, On the other hand, though ſome paſſionate 
men among the diflenters, publiſhed virulent invectives 
againſt the church, to retaliate their ill uſage, the epiſcopa- 
lians unanimouſly reſolved not to anſwer them, for fear ot 
widening the breach between the two partics, at a time when 
their union was more than ever neceſſary. It cannot be de- 
nied, that herein their moderation and prudence were exem— 
plary. In general, it may be affirmed, that if fome ot the 
non-conformiſts, whether preſbyterians or others, ſuffered 
themſelves to be tranſported by their paſſions into infults upon 
the church of England, they were men of no note. The 
moſt ſenſible, and thoſe who had moſt credit in their party, 
oblerved a great moderation, The Epiſcopalians, on their 
fide, did all that lay in their power to eſtabliſh union, ſolely 
capable of ſupporting them both. Writings were publiſhed 
from time to time, in which the churchmen acknowledged 
their error in driving the preſbyterians to extremities ; that 
they were not ſufficiently aware of the artifices of the court, 
and promiſed to have for them great condelcenſion, in caſe 
affairs were reſtored upon a good tooting. It is true, they 
are accuted of having been no leſs torget! ul of this promile, 
than of that made when the reſtoration oi Charles II. was 
tranſacting. But this concerns the following reigns. 

It there were non-conformiſts who thought themſelves 
oblige to expreſs their gratitude for the king's declaration, 
by fluttering addrefles, there were likewite biſhops who, with 
much leſs foundation, prevailed with thr clergy to fend ad- 
dretles of thanks to the King, as for a ſignal tavour to the 
church of England. Of this number were Crew biſhop of 
Durham, Barlow of Lincoln, Cartwright of Cheſter, Wood 
of Litchiicld, and Watſon of St. David's. As for Parker 
biſhop of Oxford he was not ſo ſucceſsful, fince he could 
find but one clergyman in his whole diocelc, who would 
ſign ſuch an addreſs. It may caſily be imagined that, had 
the king's project ſucceeded, theſe bithops would not have 
been the laſt to embrace the popiſh religion. 

The ſteps already made by the king for the intereſt of the 
popiſh religion, were not thought ſufficient by thoſe who al- 
pired to greater advantages. Hitherto the papiſts had not 
been able to procure any preferments in either of the univer— 
lities, and yet they were paſſionately defirous to ſet up there 
maſters and profeſſors of their own religion, in order to be- 
come in time heads of ſome of the colleges. It had been pro- 
poſed to the king to found a college in each univerſity. But, 
whether the expence diſcouraged him, or whatever was the 
reaſon, it was thought more proper to introduce papiſts into 
the colleges already founded. The deſign was begun at Cam- 
bridge, where Dr. John Peachell the vice-chanceljor received 
a letter from the king, commanding the univerfity to adnut 
to the degree of maſter of arts, Alban Francis, a Benedictine 
monk, without adminiſtring any oath whatſoever, notwith- 
ſtanding any ſtatute or-law to the contrary, which the king 
was pleaſed to diſpenſe with in fayour of the ſaid Alban Fran- 
cis, The vice-chancellor having communicated this letter to 
the congregation of regents and non-regents, it was unani- 
mouſly agreed by the members, not to admit Francis, till 
the king had been petitioned to revoke the mandate. For 
this purpoſe, they applied to Chriſtopher Monk, duke of Al- 
bemarle, their chancellor, praying his interceſhon with the 
King: to which he returned tor anfwcr, © That he had 
tried, but to no effect.“ Upon this aniwer, the univer- 
ity ſent deputies to London, who were to apply to the carl 
of Sunderland; but be refuſed to hear them. Shortly after 
the king ſent a ſecond letter to the univerfity, the ſame in 
lubſtance with the former, with this addition,“ To do it at 
their peril.” As the univerſity continued to , ſtand their 


ground, a ſummons was ſent froin the new ecclefiaſtical 


Though the certain rents of it are but about four or five thouſand 
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commiſſioners, commanding the vice- chancellor to appear 
in pciion before them, and the congregation, by themſelves, 
or their deputies, In ſhort, by ſentence of the court, the 
vice-chancellor was deprived of his office ; but Francis was 
not admitted. This was the firſt avowed attempt to intro- 
duce papiſts into the univerſity. I ſay avowed, for ſome 
might have been received under the pretence of being pro- 
teſtants. But ſoon after, Megdalen-college in Oxford, 
the richeſt in revenue, had a more terrible ſtorm to en- 
counter. 

The preſidentſhip of that college being vacant the 3 1ſt of 
March, by the death of Dr. Clark, the vice-preſident gave 
notice for a new election the 13th of April. But before that 
day, the members ot the college were informed, that the 
king had granted a particular mandate in favour of Anthony 
Farmer, a man of ill reputation, who had promiſed to de- 
clare himſelf a papiſt. Whereupon they preſented a petition 
to the King, praying him, either to leave them to the choice 
of their prefident, according to their founder's ſtatutes, or to 
recommend a perſon who might be more ſerviceable to his 
majelty and the college. The anſwer received from the earl 
of Sunderland was,“ That the king muſt be obeyed.” Im- 
mediately after, the king's mandate was delivered to Robert 
Charnock ®, a new convert and fellow of the college. This 
mandate being read in the preſence of all the fellows, it 
was refolved to keep to the day appointed for the electioné, 
on which day Dr. Hough was choſen by a great majority. 
The new prefidenat was preſented to the viſitor, the biſhop 
ot Wrnchetter, who ſwore and admitted him to his office. 

The king was extremely provoked with tus election, and 
notwithſtanding the interpoſition of the duke of Ormond, 
chancellor of the univerſty, the vi. preugent and fellows 
were cited to appear before the ecclefiaftical commiſſoners 
at Whitehall. Accordingly, the bu ot June, fix fellows, 
deputed by the ſociety, appearcd betore the commiſſioners, 
and to the queition, “ Why they retuſed to obey the king's 
mandate?“ they produced their ſtatutes, and the oaths they 
had taken for the obſervation of them, by which ſtatutes 
Farmer could have no pretenſion. They were ordered to at- 
tend again the 224 of the month, on which day they gave 
in ſo many allegations againſt Farmer, (who beſides was 
unqualif'd by the ſtatutes) that the commiſſioners were 
aſhamed of him. But as it was the king's cauſe they were 
maintaining, they deprived Dr. Hough of his preſidentſhip, 
and ſuſpended the vice-preſident and one of the fellows 9 
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The king being intorined of the allegations againſt Farmer, 
thought fit ta crop his firſt mandate, and granted a ſecond 
iu favour of Dr. Parker biſhop ot Oxtord, 

The fellows of the college finding him no better qualified 
than Farmer, refuſed ro obey the new mandate. This fo 
incenſed the king, that he went himſelf to Oxford, bent 
at any rate to overcome their obſtinacy. He ordered them 
to attend him at Chrifſt-church, and tpoke to them in terms 
capable of intimidating men of lets tirinnets and reſolution. 
He commanded them to be gone, and to admit the biſhop of 
Oxford their preſident, letting them know, that otherwiſe 
„they ſhould feel the weight of his hand.“ But inſtead of 
obeying, they offered a petition in vindication of their pro— 
ceedings ; but the king would not receive it. At laſt, after 
all his menaces, he was forced to leave Oxford, without 
gaining his point. Shortly after, the king appointed a com- 
mition to viſit the college, namely, Cartwright, biſhop of 
Cheſter, Sir Robert Wright, chiet-juftice of the  King's- 
Bench, and Sir Thomas Jenner, a baron of the Exchequer. 
Thcie commilhoners treated the tellows very uncivilly, ab- 
ſtaining not even trom ſcurrilous and abuſive language. At 
laſt, ſeeing it was not poſſible to overcome them, they 
found an expedient to ſave in ſome mcature the King's ho- 
nour, by an ambiguous declaration, to which the tcliows 
were willing to ſubmit. But this tt find not the King, 
who, the commiſſioners ſaid, exp ted ſome farther ſub- 
miſſion, which they adviled them to make, “by acknow- 
ledging their contempt to his ſacred majeſty in perſon, and 
to his letters; that they thould - promiſe to behave them- 
ſelves loyally for the future; that they ſhould own the 
proceedings and legality of the court, implore his ma- 
jeſty's pardon, and. lay themſelves at his feet; and that 
they ſhould declare their entire ſubmiſion to the biſhop of 
Oxford as their preſident,” Of twenty-leven tejlows, 
only Charnock and another *© offered to fign this ſubmiſſion. 


© The election was put off to April the 1 5th. See State-Trials, Tom, IV. 
p. 259. + | 

4 Dr, Aldworth, the vice-preſident, and Dr. Fairfax. 

e Dr, Thomas Smith. See State-Trials, Tom. IV. p. 277; 
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At laſt, the commiſſioners, impowered by the King, deprived 
the twenty-five (who refuſed to ſubſcribe the declaration) of 
their fellowſhips, and expelled them from the college, for 
diſobedience to the King's commands. They all proteſted 
againſt the ſentence, declaring, * They would uſe all juſt 
and legal ways of being reheved.” The ſentence, however, 
was confirmed by the eccleſiaſtical commiſſioners, and aggra- 
vated, by declaring the prefident and fellows incapable of 
being admitted to any eccleſiaſtical dignity or benefice. 
'The preſident refuſed to put the biſhop of Oxford in poſſeſ- 
fion of his lodgings, which were therefore broken open. The 
college was filled with papiſts, and Charnock was made vice- 
preſident. 'Tho' this affair held from the beginning of June, 
to the end of October, I was willing, in order to avoid re- 
petition, to finiſh the narrative at once. 

The king diſcovered on all occaſions his extraordinary 
zeal for the advancement of his religion; but chiefly in the 
diſpoſal of all places and offices in his gift. For ſome time, 
ke had ſcarce preferred any, but thoſe who were willing to 
purchale his favour by changing their religion, and often 
diſplaced thoſe who teſtified a zeal for the proteſtant religion, 
without regard to paſt ſervices or old offences. Many of 
thoſe who had been moſt active for the bill of excluſion, were 
careſſed and courted, provided they would embrace the 
king's religion; as for inſtance, the earl of Sunderland. But 
an adherence to the proteſtant religion, was a ſufhcient cauſe 
to remove thoſe who had done him the moſt important fer- 
vices on the ſame occaſion ; witneſs his brothers-1n-law the 
earls of Clarendon and Rocheſter. Charles Talbot, carl of 
Shrewſbury, who ſome years before had turned proteſtant, loſt 
his regiment of horſe, for refuſing to return to popery. The 
lords-licutcnants of counties were almoſt all papiſts. As for 
the judges, ſome were papiſts, and the reft, though proteſt— 
ants, were ready to obey all the King's commands. It any 
of them proved too ſcrupulous, they were immediately diſ— 
placed, for others more compliant. Theſe mercenary judges, 
when they went their circuits, received orders from the 
chancellor, to uſe all their authority for confirming the right 
allumed by the king of diſpenſing with the laws, and to dil- 
courage, as much as pollible, thoſe whom they ſhould find 
not diſpoſed to ſubmithon. Theſe orders were exccuted with 
great rigour and inſolence. | 

Every one plainly ſaw the tendency of theſe proceedings, 
for the king was open and undiſguited. Nevertheleſs, there 
were even among the lawyers themfelves, ſome that affected 
to approve of all his actions, and by their addrefles, to 
encourage him to proceed. To thew the exceſſive flattery of 
theſe men, I ſhall here inſert an addreſs pretented to the king 
on the 11th of June, by the ſociety of the Middle Temple. 


% May it pleaſe your majeſty, 


& We, your majeſty's dutiful ſubjects, to our great joy, 
have received a happy occaſion of making this declaration of 
our gratitude : and as we know that your majeſty's goodneſs 
is the greateſt that ever was ſhewn by a prince to his ſubjects, 
ſo we wiſh the voice of men and angels, to return ſufficient 
thanks for your majeſty's condeſcenſion and clemency to all 
your ſubjecks, in your gracious declaration for a toleration. 
And as for this compaſhon and goodneſs, thanks ought to be 
paid your majeſty by all your ſubjects; ſo we eſpecially of 
the profeſſion of the law, have moſt reaſon to be thankful 
for the honour you have done us, by aſſerting your own royal 
prerogatives, which is the very life of the law, and our 
profeſſion. Which prerogatives, as they were given by God 
himſelf, ſo we declare, That no power upon earth can dimi- 
niſh them, but they muſt always remain entire and inſeparable 
to your royal perſon. Which prerogatives, as we have 
ſtudied to know them, ſo we are reſolved to defend them, 
by aſſerting with our lives and fortunes that divine maxim, 
A Deo Rex, a Rege Lex. And now as a teſtimony of our 
perfect ſatisfaction in this our addreſs and acknowledgement, 
we have ſubſcribed our names, that your majeſty may know 
us to be yours; and that the reſt of our profeſſion may fol- 
low our example: and therefore we beg your majeſty will 
accept this addreſs from us, who in conclufion make bold to 
offer our beſt wiſhes, and hearty deſires, that your majeſty's 
councils may proſper in wiſdom, your kingdoms flouriſh in 
peace, and your royal perfon enjoy a long, happy, and glo- 
rious reign over us.“ 


Wich all this, the king was diſappointed in an affair 
Which he earneſtly laboured, and that was the gaining the 
Parliament to approve of the power claimed by him of diſ- 


penſing with the laws. The parliament ſhould have met 
the 28th of April, and it was expected accordingly. But the 
King, not finding things ſo ripe as he deſired, had prorogued 
it to the 22d of November. Some days before this prorg- 
gation a pamphlet had been diſperſed in London, tending 
to give the parliament a diſadvantageous idea of the King, in 
the ſuppoſition that they were going to fit. Here is a {hort 
extract of this pamphlet, which was aſcribed to Dr. Burner, 
then in Holland. 

* Our king has given ſuch teſtimonies of his zeal for his 
religion, that we fee among all his other royal qualities, 
there is none for which he defires and deſerves to be fo much 
admired, ſince even the paſſion of glory, of making himſe1£ 
the terror of all Europe, and arbiter of Chriſtendom, (which 
as it is natural to all princes, ſo muſt it be moſt particularly 
ſo to one of his martial and noble temper) yields to his zeal 
for his church; and that he, in whom we might have bope4 
to fee our Edward the third, our Henry the fifth revived, 
chuſes rather to merit the heightening his degree of glory in 
another world, than to acquire all the conqueſts that this 
low and vile world can give him : and that, inſtead of making 
himſelf a terror to his neighbours, he is contented with the 
humble glory of being a terror to his own people; fo that 
inſtead of the great figure this reign might make in the world, 
all the news of England is now only concerning the practices 
on ſome fearful mercenaries.” 

In the mean time, the king continued to take infinite 
pains to gain the members of parliament. He cloſetted, 
one by one, ail that were in London, and repreſented to 
them what he thought capable to convince them of the ne. 
ceſſity to aboliſh the penal laws, for the good of the k Ng 
dom, and inforced his arguments with menaces and promiles, 
It is not improbable, bur tome might be gained, but be could 
never be aflured of a majority of voices. This determined 
him at laſt to diffolve the parliament, by proclamation the 
2d of july. 

When the firmneſs of the members of this parliament, as 
ſoon as they believed the intereſts of religion were at Rake, 
is compared with their extreme zeal for the king in the be- 
ginning of their ſeſſion, it muſt be inferred, that their com- 
pliance was owing purely to their miſtake in their gooch 
opinion of the King, and that their firmneſs proceeded from 
their being at laſt undeceived. They are therefore unjuſtly 
accuſed of intending to ſacrifice to the King, the interclt of 
religion and their country. They demonſtrated the con- 
trary in reſiſting the remptations the king laid before them, 
even in his preſence, and face to face. This, in my opinion, 
is the higheſt degree to which firmneſs can be carried. They 
were all, or almoſt all, members of the church of Ea; 


_ 
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nay, for the moſt part, high-churchmen. I have before 
given the reaſon of their exceſſive zeal and condeſcenſion for 
the king, and therefore need not repeat it. But when they 
diſcovered that the point was not to curb the Diſſenters, but 
that the Ring's deſigns concerned the proteſtant religion, 
without any diſtinction of ſects, they evidently ſhewed, that 
they were as good proteſtants, as thoſe who accuſed them of 
being papiſts, or popiſhly inclined. This truth will ſtil! 
more plainly appear, in the firm and unſhaken courage of 
the church of England, on the moſt important occafion that 
ever was. 

After the parliament was diſſolved, the king's grand allair 
was to have a new one entirely at his devotion.. But he 
would not call one, till he was affured of having ſuch mem- 
bers returned as he ſhould think proper. For this purpole, 
quo warrantos were iſſued againſt ſeveral corporations, to 
the end, that when they were deprived of their charters, the 
king might grant ſuch new ones, as ſhould render him 
maſter of the elections. It may be imagined, that as the 
courts of juſtice were diſpoſed, the corporations could not 
but be deprived of their charters, and for obtaining new ones 
were obliged to comply with the king's defires. This was 
one of the methods uſed by the king, to diſpoſe the people to 
elect ſuch members as would promote the deſign of abro- 
gating the penal laws and teſt. Ir would be tog tedious 
and difncult to relate all the king's ſecret methods, the emil- 
ſaries he ſent into the countics and corporations, the in- 


ſtructions he gave them to gain the people, the arguments, 


promiſes, and menaces they uſed. All that can be ſaid in 
general, is, that nothing was forgot which he thought would 
contribute to the procuring a favourable parliament. Io 
this end, magiſtrates and lord-lieutenants were diſplaced, 
but chiefly, particular men were cloſetted o engage them in 
the King's meaſures. It was alſo with this view that he 


made a progreſs through ſeveral counties, and ſtopped at the 
cities 
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cities and great towns, to careſs or intimidate the people. 
But he every where met with ſuch coldneſs, or rather aver- 
fion to his deſigns, that he durſt not venture to call a par- 
liament. As the people were convinced, that the king's 
deſign, with whatever pretence he diſguiſed it, was to de- 
prive them of their liberty, and change the eſtabliſhed re- 
ligion, they would not be the inſtruments of their own ruin. 
The affair of Magdalen college, which was in agitation 
during the king's progreſs, greatly contributed to open the 
eyes of the moſt blind, and exaſperate the nation, The 
king would have a parliament, which ſhould conſent to the 
abrogation of the penal laws and teſt, or grant him a power 
of diſpenſing with them, at a time when his whole conduct 
diſcovercd a ſettled defign of planting the popith upon the 
ruins of the proteſtant religion. Befides, it was manifeſt 
be did not aſk this power as a favour, but inſiſted upon ic as 
a right, which he had already aſſumed, without the concur- 
rence of the parliament, | 

At laſt, the King ſhewed ſo open a contempt of the law, 
that no perſon could miſtake him. Atter ſending, as we 
have ſeen, a folemn embatly ro Rome, he would have a 
nunt io in ordinary reſiding at his own court. The pope had, 
the laſt year, nominated for ths employment, Ferdinando 
Dadda, domeſtic prelate to his holineſs, who had been about 
the King ever ſince his acceſſion to the crown, and was the 
queen's great favourite, He had been received as nuntio, 
but privately, and without the p:opie's Knowledge. But 
now the king having entirely pulled off the maſk, was tor 
honouring bim with a public reception; though to atlume 
the character of the pope's nuntio was high-trealon. To 
oive more luſtre to the nuntio, he was firſt conſecrated arch- 
b.jhop of Amatia in the royal chapcl, after which, on the 
za of July, he made his public entry at W indſor, with great 
pomp and magnificence. It was a very furprizing pectacle 
to proteſtants, to fee the nuntio from the pope in his pon- 
tificalibus, preceded by a croſs-bearer and a train of prieſts 
and monks, in the habits of their reſpective orders. Mran 


wile, on this very occifion, the king received an unex- 


pected mortificution; for having ordered Charles Seymour, 
duke of Somertet, to attend the nuntio to his audience, he 
deſired his majeſty to excuſe him from an office which the 
laws of the land made criminal. This fo incenſed the king, 
that he removed him from his places of gentleman of the bed— 
chamber, and colonel of dragoons. Henry Fitz-roy, duke 
of Grafton, leſs ſcrupulous, accepted the othce retuſed by 
the duke of Somerſet. Some have believed, that Dadda was 
one of the King's principal countellors in affairs ot religion. 
But it is not likely he would act fo contrary to the ſenti— 
ments of the pope, who by no means approved the king's 
conduct. The ſame thing cannot be ſaid of father Petrie, or 
Peters, the king's confeffor, who was the firſt raover of all 
the engines to advince the progreſs of Popery.“ He was 
publicly received into the council the [ith of November, 
contrary to the opinion of the moſt eminent papiſts, who 
juitly feared the King's affairs would thereby be very much 
prejudiced. | or | 

Though the King had given convincing proofs of his 
averſion to the proteſſant religion, he favourably reccived 
the French proteſtants, who took ſanctuary in England on 
account of the rigours exerciſed againſt them in France, 
He not only granted them his protection, but allo large ſums, 
beſides his licence to encourage a public collection. Some 
aſcribe this to policy, in order to intimate to the Engliſh, 
how little ground they had to fear ſuch treatment in Eng- 
land, from a king, who was ſo charitably compaſſionate to 
the misfortunes of foreigners, perſecuted in their on coun— 
try. But as the king himſelf did not diſcover the motives 
of this conduct, they can only be conjectured. Thus much 
is certain, the French preachers thought themſelves under 
ſuch obligations to the King, that they were amongſt the 
molt forward to diſplay his viftues in their fermons, when— 
ever an occation offered. I myſelf remember to have heard 
a preacher in the church of the Savoy launch out into the 
protanceſt flattery A 

George Villiers, duke of Buckingham, who now made a 
contempt ble figure, died this year in Yorkſhire, juſt as he 
had lived, that is, without any fende of religion. This fame 
year death likewiſe ſeized the famous fir William Petty, 
phyſician and fellow of the Royal Society, after having pub- 
«liſhed ſeveral uſeful and valuable writings. Ns 

[1688] I am now come to the year 1688, a critical year 
to England, the firft half of which portended to the Englith 
the loſs of their religion and liberties. James II. had pro- 


It is thought, that the king's favours to the French refugees, were 
* * ou f . - 7 f 
chiefly to engige them to elpoulc and abet the king's power ol dijpenting 


moted his great work in the three years he had been on the 
throne, with a ſurprizing rapidity and ſucceſs. He had in- 
veited himſelf with an abſolute power, that hardly ſuffered 
any contradiction. The laws of the land were openly vio— 
lated, The privy-council was almoſt wholly popiſh, aud 
under the direction of a jeſuit. The moſt conſiderable places 
in the court and kingdom were poſſeſſed by men of the fame 
religion. The teſt and penal laws were inſufficient fences 
to ſecure religion, for which they were intended. In a word, 
the King was reſolved to complete his work at all events, 
and an army of fifteen thouſand men, encamped within a 
few miles of London, beſides the affiſtance of France, ſeemed 
to promiſe him fuccels. But what was more extraordinary 
was, that proteſtant corporations, when their religion was 
ſo violently attacked, fent their addreſſes of thanks to the 
king, as for a great favour, publicly promiſing to chuſe 
ſuch members for the enſuing parliament, as ſhould concur 
with his meaſures. All this gave juſt occafion to fear, that 
no remedy could poſhbly be fœund tor the milerics of the na- 
tion, which daily increaſed. The only refuge which ſeemed 
to be lett, was the princeſs of Orange, prefumptive heir of 
the CIOWN, W ho, like another LLzabeth, would reflore 
things to their former ſtate, when the ſhould aſcend the 
throne. But, befides that the king, who was but in his 
fittv-fifth year, might yet live a great while, an aft n:thing 
proclamation, publiſhed the 2d of January, to notify the 
queen's being with child, and to order public thank!{yiving 
to God, entirely deſtroyed the hopes which had been en: 
tertained. 

The papiſts were tranſported with this agreeable news. 
Some even began to debate the queſtion, whether + daugh- 
ter born fince the king's advancement to the throne, ought 
not to take place before the princeſs of Orange, born u mr 
he was duke of York? But this queſtion „as very necdleſs, 
Every one was perſuaded, the papiſts through hose, and 
the proteſtants through fear, that the queen would be de- 
Iwered of a prince. Ir is very certain, th Droteltants from 
this tune bryan to form ſuſpicions about the queen's 


 & a. 


nancy. This appeared in ſeveral pamphlets, dilperſed thro” 
London, ſome ot which were even dropped in Whitehall. 
litherto, the ſole foundation of the ſuſpicion, that the 
queen's pregnancy was a cheat, conſiſted in her naving been 
ſo many years childleſs. But this toundation was too weak 
to prove the certainty of an impoſture. It was not impolſible 
for the queen to be with child; but on the other hand, 
neither was it impoſſible that the queen ſhoul be wiil-ng to 
ſuppoſe an heir. The extreme zeal of the king and queen, 
and of moſt of their counſellors and confidents, for their 
religion, rendered ſuch a ſuſpicion plauſible to the proteſtants. 
Hiſtories have recorded inſtances of the like impoſtures, as in 
Spain, and in England itſelf, where it is pretended, that 
queen Mary, to deprive her fitter Elizabeth ot the ſucceſſion, 
would have fuppoſed an heir, had not her huſband King 
Philip prevented it. For this reaſon, the ſtory .of queen 
Mary's ſham-conceprion, as delivered by Fox, was reprinted 
and ditperſed through the kingdom, with this title, “ Idem 
Irerum, or queen Mary's Big-Belly,” Another cauſe 
which contributed greatly to corroborate this ſuſpicion, was 
the indiſcretion of ſome jeſuits, who -publiſhed that ſhe 
would certainly be delivered of a prince. They pretended, 
that this conception was miraculous, and the cf}'-E&t of a ſolemn 
petition, which the late deceafe:i ducheſs of Modena had put 
up in Heaven to the byfled Virgin Mary, or of a vow the 
queen had made to our Lady of Loretto, with the preſent of 
a golden image, enriched with precious ſtones. As on pre- 
tence that the queen had been ſeveral years childlefs, her 
pregnancy could not be deemed ſupernatural, there was no 
neceſſity to aſcribe it to a miracle, of which there could be 
no certainty. So this needleſs precaution ſerved only to 
confirm the ſuſpicion, 

The queen's pregnancy produced many congratulatory 
addrefles. Some of theſe carried their compliments and 
flattery to the laſt exceſs. This is no wonder. Moſt of the 
lords-lieutenants, juſtices, and magiſtrates of the towns, 
being devoted to the king, it was not difficult for them to 
perſuade the corporations, that theſe congratulations to the 
king were the juſt tribute of their duty. This being once 
inculcated, they drew up the addreſſes themſelves, and pro- 
cured ſuch tubſcriptions as they thought proper, thereby 
cauſing the corporations to ſay what they pleaſed. Were 
addreſſes to be conſidered, as containing the real ſentiments 
of the people, it might be ſaid, that all rhe Engliſh nation 
was tranſjorted with joy, through the hopes of a popiſh 


with all penal laws in religion, See Kennet, p. 409. Note, 
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ſucceſſor, But the nation ſoon diſcovered directly oppoſite 
ſentiments. Beſides, it appears, the king did not rely on 
this general concurrence of his ſubjects, ſince he dared not 
to call a parliament, whoſe approbation and compliance were 
the great object of his deſires. 

Beſides the forementioned methods, which the king uſed 
to advance the popiſh religion, there was ſtill another from 
which he promiſed himſelf great ſucceſs. Some time ſince, 
the Romiſh prieſts and jeſuits had printed and diſperſed a 
great number of controverſial writings, which had been an- 
ſwered by Tillotſon, Tenniſon, Stillingfleet, Sherlock, and 
others, in a manner which in all appearance was not agree- 
able to the papiſts. The King fearing, without doubt, that 
his doctors would not be a match for the champions of the 
church of England, publiſhed a proclamation, grounded 
upon a ſtatute made the 14th of Charles II.“ prohibiting 
the printing and ſelling all unlicenſed and treaſonable books 
and pamphlets, under the pains and penalties. provided by 
the ſaid act.“ Under this name were comprehended the 
controvertial books publiſhed by the proteſtants, on a pre- 
tence, that they encouraged and fomented animoſities amongſt 
his ſubjects “. 

The king's grand defign, as has been ſeen, was to repeal 
the teſt and penal laws, and for that purpole he wiſhed to 
have a parliament at his devotion. He had already abro- 
gated theſe laws by his own authority, but he daily found, 
that this did not ſuffice to lead his ſubjects to the degree 
of compliance he defired. He thought therefore, if the 
conſent of the prince and princeſs of Orange could be ob- 
tained, it would be a great ſtep towards obtaining the ſame 
thing of the parliament. To that end, he reſolved to found 
the inclinations of the prince of Orange, without his ap- 
pearing in it. He employed Mr. James Stewart“, pen- 
ſionary Fagel's acquaintance, who writ to that miniſter, en— 
deavouring to perſuade him, that it was the intereſt of Eng- 
land, and of the prince and princeſs of Orange, that the teſt 
ſhould be abrogated, and the laws againſt the catholics re— 
pealed. This letter coming only from a private man, the 
prince would not allow Mr. Fagel to return an anſwer. Mr. 
Stewart in vain renewed his inſtances for an anſwer, till at 
laſt, he was obliged to acquaint Mr. Fagel, that his firſt 
letter was writ by the king's direction, who defired to have 
the opinion of the prince and princeſs upon the affair. Its, 
joined to the falſe report propagated in London, that the 
prince and princets of Orange had given their content to the 
abrogation of the teſt and penal Jaws, forced Mr. Fagel at 
laſt to anſwer Mr. Stewart, and let him know the ſentiments 
of the prince and princeſs of Orange. | 

The letters ot theſe gentleinen have made fo much noiſe 
in the world, and are 1o univerſally, known, that I do not 
think it necetlary to inſert them. T ſhall content myſelf with 
briefly retreſhing the reader's memory with the ſubſtance of 
Mr. Fagel's aniwer. He told Mr. Stewart,“ That it was 
the Opinion of the prince and princeſs, that no chriſtian 
ought to be puniſhed for his conſcience, or ill uſed becauſe 
ne differed from the citablithed religion, and therefore could 
gonſent, that the Roman catholics ſhould enjoy a fultliberty 
of conſcience. That as to the non-conformiſts, their high- 
nefies did not only content, but heartily approved of their 
having an entire liberty of conſcience, for the exerciſe of 
their religion, without any trouble, hindrance, or moleſtation 
on that ſcore. But their highnetles could not by any 
means agree to the repeal of the teſt, and thoſe other penal 
aus, that tended to the ſecurity of the proteſtant religion, 
inc the Roman catholics received no other prejudice from 
theic, than their being excluded from parliament and public 
nployments ; and that by them tbe proteſtant religion 1s 
icitered from all the defigns of the Roman catholics againſt 
it, or againſt the public ſafety.” 

This anſwer was tupported with reaſons ſo clear and ſolid, 
that Mr. Stewart finding himſelf too weak for ſuch an adver- 
tary, thought it more adviſeable to deny all correſpondence 
with Mr. Fagel on this ſubject, in order to deſtroy the autho- 
rity of Mr, Fagel's anſwer, which had been printed and diſ- 
perſed through England and all Europe. The penſionarv, pro- 
voked at this proceeding, ſent a letter to the marquis of 
\\byville, the Englith embaſſador at the Hague, wherein 


ne called him to witneſs, that the prince and princeſs of 


e! 
* 
il 


Orange had declared their thoughts to him concerning the 


penal laws, in the ſame manner as he had repreſented them; 


2 About this time it was, that in order to retain the poorer ſort of people 


from letting their children be enticed into the popith ſchools and ſeminarics 


erected in and about London, charity ſchools began to be ſet up in that great 


and noble city. The firſt ſchools of this kind were opened at Norton- 


Falgate, and St Margaret's Weſtminſter, on Lady-Day, 1688, Kennet, 


and that Albyville had acquainted the King with it long be 
fore he wrote his letter. He complained of the earl of Sus. 
derland, for having aſſigned an allowance to print a Pain. 
phblet®, which aflerted, that the anſwer of Mr. Fagel to 
Mr. Stewart was ſuppoſititious, though he himſelf had ſen- 
the original, and knew that the King had alſo ſeen it. Thj. 
Jaſt letter was likewiſe printed in French and Engliſh, and 
diſperſed. All this was extremely injurious to the King, and 
began to give the Engliſh hopes, that the prince and princess 
of Orange would not abandon them in their preſling necef. 
fitics, It muſt be obſerved, that Mr. Fagel's letter to Mr 
Stewart was writ on November the 4th, the laſt year be. 
fore the queen's pregnancy was divulged. But this acta 
became not public, till the beginning of the year 1688, 
The refulal of the prince and princels of Orange to con. 


ſent to the abrogation of the teſt and penal laws, ſerved only 


to inflame the king's zeal, and oblige him to uſe freſh en. 
deavours to have a parliament at his devotion. He ſcy- 
therefore emiſſaries into the ſeveral counties, to try to ſccur: 
the elections, before he ventured to call a parliament, B 
the more ſollicitous he was to gain this point, the lefs inc!.. 
nation he found in the people, who, on ſo important an oc 
caſion, were unwilling to truſt their intereſts with men de. 
voted to the court, as the king defired, Whercfore the king, 
foreſeeing all his artifices would prove unſucceſsful, and th1- 
he ſhould at laſt be obliged to vie force, gave out commiliion: 
tor raiſing new troops, tor the increaſing of his ftanding arm 
and IiK: wile cauſed a larger fleet to be equipped. 'The new 
commiſſions were almoſt all given to Iriſh and popiſh officers, 

Moreover, he wrote, the 175th of January, to the States. 
General, to demand the fix Engliſh and Scotch regimen: 
that were in their ſervice. The 2d of March he iflucd ow 
a proclamation, ** Forbidding his natural born ſubjects 1c 
enter or lift themſelves in the ſervice of any foreign prince 
or ſtate, either by ſea or land.“ 

The ſtates did not think proper to ſend theſe regin 
to the king in the preſent juncture. They returned a civil 
anſwer, and declared, That having examined their engape 
ments, they could find no agreement or capitulation the 
could oblige them to grant his mazelly's demands, excep! 
when he was in war with ſome of his neighbours, or these 
was an inſurrection at home. That they had according!) 
ſent the fix regiments into England in the year 1683, at the 
time of the duke of Monmouth's rebellion, But that now 
the king being in peace with his neighbours, and free from 
diſturbances at home, they faw no reaſon that could oblige 
them to ſend back thoſe troops. The King, not fatisfied 
with this anſwer, renewed his inſtances. But the ſtates, in 
ſhewing how theſe regiments were formed, and the treatics 
which had been made about them, inſiſted, that they were 
obliged to ſend them back only in the two caſes above- men- 
tioned, and that the king was not at preſent in either. At 
laſt, after a third fruitleſs attempt, the king, by a prccla- 
mation, called home all his ſubjects, which were in the ſervice 
of the States-General. Whereupon, the prince of Orang: 
offered paſſes to all the officers of the fix regiments tha! 
were willing to return home, which about forty of then: 
accepted, 

Though the king had publiſhed laſt year a declaration, 
for an entire liberty of conſcience to all his. ſubjects, and, 


by virtue thereof, had filled almoſt all the offices with c: 


tholics, he thought fit to publiſh a ſecond upon the ſain! 
ſubject, the 27th of April this year, Perhaps he had a mind 
to ſhew, that though he was defirous of having what he had 
done, confirmed by parhament, he. could, however, pro- 
ceed without their - concurrence, and act by abſolute power. 
Perhaps too, he intended to bring things to a criſis, being 
inceſſantly puſhed by his popith counſellors, who were it 
improving the occaſion offered them by the king's zeal, I 
declaration was as follows : 


« James Rex, 


© OUR conduct has becn ſuch in all time, as ought to 
have perſuaded the world, that we are firm and conſtant to 
our reſolutions ; vet that eaſy people may not be abuſed by 
the malice of crafty wicked men, we think fit to deciare, 
that our intentions are not changed fince the 4th of April 
1687, when we ifſued out our declaration for liberty 0: 
conſcience in the following terms :” (Here the declaratiog 


. 508. — ; gh 
5b A Scottiſh lawyer, whom king James had pardoned, and received int 
favour, after a long exile, Kennet, p. 491. Burnet, p. 731. ; 
© Intitled,. - Parliamentum Pacificum ; or, the happy union of king and 


* 
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people in a healing parliament.“ Kennet, p. 492. 


RAPIN's 


was recited verbatim, and then it follows) “ Ever fince we 
granted this indulgence, we have made it our principal care to 
ſee it preſerved without diſtinction, as we are encouraged to do 
daily by multitudes of addreſſes, and many other aſſurances 
we receive from our ſubjects of all perſuaſions, as teſtimonies 
of their ſatisfaction and duty; the effects of which we doubt 
not but the next parliament will plainly ſhew; and that it will 
not be in vain, that we have reſolved to uſe our uttermoſt 
endeavours to eſtabliſh liberty of conſcience, on ſuch juſt 
and equal foundations, as will render it unalterable, and 
ſecure to all people the free exerciſe of their religion for 
ever; by which future ages may reap the benefit, of what 
is ſo undoubtedly for the general good of the whole kingdom. 
It is ſuch a ſecurity we defire, without the burthen and con- 
ſtraint of oaths and teſts, which have been unhappily made 
by ſome governm-nts, but could never ſupport any: nor 
ſhould men be advinced by ſuch means to offices and em- 

loyments, which ought to be the reward of ſervices, fidelity, 
and merit, We muſt conclude, that not only good chriſt- 
jans will join in this, but whoever is concerned for the increaſe 
of the wealth and power of the nation. Ir would, perhaps, 
prejudice fome of our neighbours, who might loſe part of 
thoſe vaſt advantages they now enjoy, it liberty of conſcience 
were ſettled in theſe kingdoms, which are, above all others, 
moſt capable of improvements, and of commanding the 
trade of the world. In purfuance of this great work we 
have becn forced to make many changes both of civil and 
military officers throughout our dominions, not thinking any 
ought to be employed in our ſervice, who will nat contribute 
towards eſtabliſhing the peace and greatneſs of their country, 
which we moſt earne-\tly defire, as unbiaſſed men may fee by 
the whole conduct of our government, and by the condition 
of our flzet, and of our armies, which, with good manage- 
ment, ſhall be conſtantly the ſame, and greater, if the ſafety 
or honour of the nation require it. We recommend theſe 
conſiderat:ons to all our ſubjects, and that they will reflect 
on their pretent eaſe and happineſs, how for above three 
years that it hath pleaſed God to permit us to reign over 
theſe kingdoms, we have not appeared to be that prince, our 
enemies would have made the world afraid of; our chief aim 
having been not to be the oppreflor, but the father of our people; 
of which we can give no better evidence, than by conjuring 
them to lay atide all private animoſities, as well as ground- 
leſs jcaloufics, and to chuſe ſuch members of parliament, as 
may do their parts to finiſh what we have begun for the ad- 


© 
vantage of the monarchy, over which Almighty God has 


placed us; being reſolved to call a parliament, that ſhall. 


meet in November next at fartheſt.” 


The king was not ſatisfied with publiſhing this declaration 
in the uſual method, but thinking, without doubt, that, in 
Jo important an affair, extraordinary formalities were to be 
obſerved, he iſſued out an order of council, enjoining the 
biſhops to cauſe it to be ſent and diſtributed throughout their 
ſeveral dioceſes, to be read at the uſual times of divine ſer— 
vice, in all churches and chapels, on certain days named in 
the order. Some believed, the King had two views in this 
order; firſt, to mortify the church of England, againſt which 
he had for ſome time ſhewed great reſentment : ſecondly, to 
lay the biſhops under a neceſſity, either of making*themſclves 
in tome 5 4 the inſtruments of his deſigns againſt the 
proteſtant religion, or of incurring the penalties of their 
diſobedience in caſe of refuſal. 

Upon the receipt of this order, ſeveral biſhops, who were 
in London, affembled at the archbiſhop's palace at Lambeth, 
to conſult how they were to behave upon ſo nice an occaſion. 
For they were neceſſarily, either in obeying the king, to ap- 
prove by their conduct this violation of the laws, and betray 
the intereſts of the proteſtant religion, or in refufing to obey, 
to draw upon themſelves the penalties which, in all ap- 
pearances, would be inflicted for their diſobedience. Theſe 
difficulties were debated in this aſſembly with all the care ſo 
important an affair required, after they had implored the 
divine aſſiſtance by extraordinary prayers. The reſult of their 
conference was, that it was better to obey God than man, 
and their caſe being ſuch, that they could not obey the king 
without betraying their own conſciences, they ought with- 
out further conſideration to expoſe themſelves to the ap- 
Proaching ſtorm, rather than ſacrifice the intereſts of God 
and the church. This reſolution was grounded upon four 
conſiderations. 1. That many would juſtly deem the clergy 
either cowards or hypocritical time-ſervers, in publiſhing 


© The archbiſhop, being in an ill ſtate of health, did not go to Whitehall, 
urnet, p. 739. | | 
* Barlow of Lincoln, and Crofts of Hereford, Kennet, p. 512. Note. 


what they thought illegal, and illegally ſent to them. 2 
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That many who had votes for parliament- men, would take 
this for the conſent of the publiſhers, and be ſtrengthened iu 
the chuſing ſuch men as ſhould be friends, not only to the 
indulgence, but to the foundation of it, the diſpenſing 
power. 3. That the world would have reaſon to take their 
publication for an approbation, becauſe there could be no 
other intention in ordering it to be publiſhed, but to make 
the clergy parties to it. 4. That after this they muſt expect 
farther things to be publiſhed by them, at which they muſt 
make a ſtand ; and their making a fland when they had loſt 
their reputation, would be of no force. 

Purſuant to this reſolution, the conſulting biſhops, be- 
ing ſeven, before they parted, drew up a petition, and 
ſubſcribing it the ſame day, the 18th of May, fix of them 
crofſed © the water to Whitehall, to preſent it to the king, 
without acquainting any perſon with their defign. Their 
names were Sancrott archbiſhop of Canterbury, Lloyd biſhop 
of St. Alaph, Kenn of Bath and Wells, Turner of Ely, 
Lake of Chicheſter, White of Peterborough, and Trelawny 
of Briſtol, Their petition ran thus : 


To the King's moſt Excellent Majeſty. 


The humble petition of William archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
and divers of the ſuffragan biſhops of that province, now 
preſent with him, in behalf of themſelves and other of their 
abſent brethren, and of the interior clergy of their reſpee— 
tive dioceſes. 


6 Humbly ſheweth, 


* THAT the great averſeneſs they find in themſelves, to 
the diſtributing and publiſhing in all their churches, your 
mazeſty's late declaration for liberty of conſcience, proceeds 
neither from any want of duty and obedience to your m1i-{ty, 
(our holy mother the church of England being, both her 
principles, and in her conſtant practice, unquettionauly loyal, 
and having, to her great honour, been more than once pub- 
licly acknowledged to be fo by your gracious majefty) nor 
yet from any want of tenderneſs to diſſenters, in rclation to 
whom we are willing to come to ſuch a temper, as ſhall be 
though fit, when the matters ſhall be conſidered and ſettled 
in parliament and convocation : but among many other con- 
fiderations, from this eſpecially, becauſe that declaration is 
founded upon ſuch a diſpenſing power, as hath been often 
declared illegal in parliament, and particularly in the years 
1662, and 1072, and in the beginning of your majeſty's 
reign ; and is a matter of fo great moment and conſequence 
to the whole nation, both in church and ſtate, that your pe- 
titioners cannot in prudence, honour, or conſcicnce, fo far 
make themſelves parties to it, as the diſtribution of it all 
over the nation, and the ſolemn publication of it once and 
again, even in God's houſe, and in the time of his divine ſer— 
vice, mult amount to, in common and reaſonable conſtruction. 
Your petitioners therefore moſt humbly and carneſtly beſeech 
your majeſty, that you will be pleaſed not to inſiſt upon 
their diſtributing and reading your majeſty's ſaid declara- 
tion; and your petitioners, as in duty bound, ſhall ever 


pray, &c.“ 


The king, ſurprized, and incenſed at this petition, an- 
ſwered in a very angry tone: © I have heard of this before, 
but did not believe it: I did not expect this from the 
church of England, eſpecially from ſome of you. If I 
change my mind, you fhall hear from me; if not, I expect 
my command ſhall be obeyed.” The biſhops replied, “ We 
reſign ourſelves to the will of God,” and then immediately 
retired. 

The biſhops of Durham and Rocheſter, both eccleſiaſtical 
commiſſioners ©, cauſed the declaration to be read in their 
dioceſes. But it generally happened, wherever it was read, 
that the congregation immediately left the church. One mi— 
niſter, before he began to read it, told his flock, “ That he 
could not refuſe the order ſent him to read the declaration, but 
that he knew no order which obliged them to hear it.” In 
London it was read but in four or five churches, 

Mean time, the court was unreſolved what courſe to take 
with the biſhops. Not but that they were determined to come 
to extremities, rather than quit-their deſigns. However, they 
did not care to begin with the biſhops, becaule of the people's 
reverence for them, Though the king's council perſuaded 
him to do all things with a high hand, they trembled, how- 


f Namely, by Mr. Hall, Dr. Thomſon, and Mr. Elliot. Kennet, p. 5 r. 
Note d. Burnet favs it was read in ſeven churches in London, and in not 
above two hundred all England over, p. 240. 6 
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ever, when they met with any oppoſition, ſeeing the great 
diſproportion between the number of proteſtants and papiſts. 
They confidered, that while every one was ſubmiſſive, the 
lords-lieutenants of counties, and the magiſtrates, all creatures 
of the king, had great credit and authority : but ſhould the 
people happen to grow weary of their obedience, and openly 
reſiſt, their authority would vaniſh ; and it was not probable, 
the leſſer number ſhould ſubdue the greater. This bad been 
the cale in the reign of Richard IL. and very lately in that of 
Charles I. It ſeems therefore, that prudence required the 
king carefully to avoid what might produce a certain revolu— 
tion, and not to enter upon violent meaſures, till he had taken 
greater precautions. For, upon ſuppoſition of a rebellion, 
which was not impoſſible, if the biſhops were proceeded 
againſt with rigour, was it not a groſs error, to rely on a 
proteſtant army to introduce popery, and force proteſtants 
to ſubmiſhon ? Bur on the other hand, thoſe who directed 
the King in his councils and undertakings, had not his intereſt 
chiefly in view, but that of the catholic religion. They con- 
ſidered the king only 2s an inſtrument to be uſed, at all 
events, whilſt he was alive, for fear they ſhould ſudenly loſe 
him. God ſeems to have blinded this prince, to prevent his 
ſceing what every one elſe clearly ſaw, in order to throw him 
upon his ruin. He was therefore reſolved to proceed with 
the utmoſt rigour againſt the biſhops, and for that purpoſe 
they were ſummoned to appear before the council the 85th of 
June. 

On their appearance, they were aſked, ©* Whether they 
owned the petition ?” The biſhops ſurpriſed at this queſtion, 
fince they themſ-lves had preſented the petition, feared ſome 
ſnare was laid for them, and therefore at firſt forbore to give 
a diteCt anſwer . At laſt, the archbiſhop confeſſed, that it 
was written with his own hand, and that the reſt had ſigned 
it; adding withal, they had done nothing but what they 
were ready to juſtify. The chancellor endeavoured to make 
them ſenſible ot the ill conſequences of their diſobedience, 
which tended to diminiſh the King's authority, and to dit- 
turb the peace of the kingdom. Art laſt, he aſked them, 
whether they would give their r-coonizances to appear before 
the court of King's Bench to anſwer this high mildemeanour ? 
This they al! rcfuled, inſiſting on the privilege of their 
peerage, which they were reſolved to maintain, as well 
as the rights of the church, being equally bound by their 
callings to oppoie all innovations both in government an re- 
ligion. The chancellor, ſurprifed at their conſtancy, threat- 
enced to ſend them to rhe Tower, and to proſecute them to 
the utmoſt rigour of the Jaw, unleſs they immediately re— 
canted, and withdrew their petition. They unanimoufly 
anſwered, That they were ready to go wherever his majeſty 
was pleaſed to fend them; that they hoped the king of kings 
would be their protector and their judge; that they feared 
nothing from men ; and that having acted according to law 
and their own conlciences, no punithments ſhould ever be 
able to ſhake their reſolutions. 

Upon this anlwer, eighteen privy-councillors, ſeveral of 

them papiſts“, were for tending the biſhops to the Tower. 
A warrant was immediately drawn and ſigned tor their com- 
mitment, the realon given being, “ For contriving, mak- 
ing, and publiſhing a ſeditious libel againſt his majeſty and 
his government.“ It is dillicult to conceive upon what foun— 
dation, they could be accuted of publiſhing a petition which 
they had only delivered to the King himſelf. However, the 
attorney and ſollicitor-general, were ordered to proſecute 
them for the ſame the next term. It was not thought proper 
to ſend them to the Tower through London, tor tcar it might 
occaſion a tumult. They were therefore in the moſt private 
manner conveyed by water, But p.ople hearing of it, flocked 
in multitudes to the river-fide, and upon their knees defired 
their bleſſing, with loud acclamations extolling their con— 
ſtancy. The ſame ſpectacle was ſeen at the Tower, where 
the folders of the garrifon fell on their Knees to beg their 
bleſſing. 
This was a gicat mortification to the king, and might 
have convinced him, thit he was yet very far from his aim. 
But, as I faid, the deſign of his counſellors as to make 
haſte and finiſh the work begun, tor fear ſome accident ſhould 
deprive them of their inftameat, 


# It ſcems, as the biſhops were going to the-council, they were adviſed 
to remember, that no Kill was obligec Dy the law to accule himſelt. Ac- 
cordiugly, when the king in council, holding the petition in his hand, aſked 
them whether they had tgned that paper 5 they made a low bow, ant ſaid 
nothing. V. hat, ſays the king, do you deny your own hands? upon 
which they filentiy bowed again. Then the king told them, if they would 
own it to be their hands, upon his royal word not a hair of their heads 
Mould be touched. Wherenpon the archbiſhop ſays, „ Relying on your 
Majeſty's word, I confels it to be my hand;” and 1o laid all the reſt, Then 


T1 0FTENGLAN:D 
Two days after the biſhops had bcen ſent to the Tower, 


the 1oth of June, the queen was delivered of a prince, who, 
during the life of his father was known by the name of the 
„ prince of Wales,” and afterwards, by ſome was called 
the © Pretender,” His birth was an occaſion of triumph to 
the papiſts, but of aſtoniſhment and terror to the proteſtants, 
who ſaw their hopes defeated, that their misfortunes woul 
end with the death of the king. It is univerſally known, that 
the birth of this prince has been very much ſuſpected, aud 
that many did then, and ſtill do, believe it ſuppoſititious, 
Multitudes of papers have been publiſhed for and again}, 
ſome containing the grounds of the ſuſpicions, and others, 
arguments to remove them. The reader, doubtleſs, expects 
not from a foreigner, the decifion of a fact which was never 
pertectly cleared, the impolture whereof reſts only upon con. 
jectures and probabilities, and the truth upon ſuppoſitions, 
which indeed are generally true, but of which it cannot be 
ſaid, that it is impoſſible they may be ſometimes falſe, In ge. 
neral, it is very certain, the queen, during the whole tinzs 
of her pregnancy, was ſuſpected of a deſigu to impoſe an hei. 
upon the kingdom, and this füſpicion was very public. Tt 
is alſo certain, that though the king and queen knew of this 
ſuſpicion, they took no care to remove it. On the contrary, 
their whole conduct, as well during the queen's Pregnancy, 
as her labour, gave ſtill greater itrength to the ſuſpicion. For 
a neglipence which ſigniſics nothing when there is no ſuſjj. 
cion, muſt be remarked when an impoſture is ſuſpected. On 
the other hand, it ſeems a ſtanding rule, that, when both 
parents expreſs not any doubt concerning the buth of their 
child, no perſon can be ſure they are deceived. But this rute 
is perhaps not ſo general and certain as many imagine. It is 
very good where there is no ſuſpicion of a cheat. But in caſe 
a preſumptive heir, diſinherited by the birth of a child, who 
comes to take his place, has good proofs that the child is ſup- 
poſititious, certainly the bare owning of this child by both 
parents, will not invalidate proots, which I ſuppoſe to be full, 


It is not impoſſible for a man and wife to ſuppoſe a child, 


through revenge, or ſome other intereſt, in oider to deprive 
a preſumptive heir of their inheritance. I ſay, it is not im- 
poſſible, though it rarely happens. There are however in- 
ſtances to prove the pottibility. Indeed, to decide by law, 
that a child is ſuppoſititious, very convincing proofs muſt be 
alledged, becauſe the judges, who are obliged to follow the 
rules of law, are not determined by appearances, however 
probable they may br. Bur the caſe 1s not the fame with the 
public, on whom very often conjectures grounded upon great 
probabilities, make as much impreſſion as the ſtrongett proofs. 
The affair in queſtion having never been legally decided, I 
can only preſent the reader with what has been moſt proba- 
bly urged pro and con, in order to aſſiſt him either to be de— 
termined for or againſt the preterded ſuppoſition of the prince 
of Wales, or to ſhew him, that he ought to ſuſpend his judg- 
ment, till the thing is more plainly diſcovered. This I pro- 
pole to do with impartiality, in producing the arguments al- 
ledged on both ſides, 

There are three opinions concerning the real or pretended 
birth of the prince of Wales. 

The firſt is, that the queen was not with child when ſhe 
pretended to be fo, and that at the time of her pretended de— 
livery, a fon was ſuppoſed to be born of her. The ſecond is, 
that ſhe was really with child, but that having the misfortune 
of a miſcarriage, ſhe continued till to feign herſelf big, and 
at laſt ſuppoſed, or cauſed ro be ſuppoled, a child as born ot 
her body, and that this child dying ſhortly after, another was 
ſubſtituted in his room, and to this, dying ſeven weeks atter, 
ſucceeded another child. The third opinion is, that the 
queen was really with child, and delivered the 10th of jun? 
of a ſon, the ſame who is ſince called the pretender, and 15 
now at Rome. In confirmation of the firſt of thele opinions 
it is alledged : 1. That the king, for certain reaſons, was be— 
come incapable of children. 2. That the queen had becy 
ſeven years without being with child. 3. That now the ha 
never a conſtant reckoning. 4. That her delivery. was fud- 
den, and immediately after the removing of her lodgings- 
5. That it was on a Sunday morning, when all the proteſtant 
court ladies were at church. 6. That neither tile prince!s 
Anne of Denmark, the archbiſhop of Canterbury, nor the 


being ordered to withdraw, when they were called in again, they found e 
king vaniſhed, and Jefferies in the chair, who uſing them very roughly, 
ſent them to the Tower, The tranflator had tueſe particulars from ihe late 
biſhop of Durham's own mouth, | | 

b They were, chancellor Jefferics, the marquis of Powis, the carts 0: 
Sunderland, Mulgrave, Huntingdon, Peterborough, Craven, Murray, Wie 
dleton, Melfort, and Caſtlemain; the lords Arundel, Darthmouth, God . 

hin, and Dover; Sir John Eruly, Sir Edward Herbert, and Su WIichols 

utler. Echard, Tom. III. p. 861. 
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Dutch embaſſador, were preſent at her labour, thovgh they 
were the three perions who ought principally to have been 
there. 7. That during the labour, her bed was not left fo 
open as it ſhould have been. 8. That while ſhe went with 
child, ſhe never ſatisfied the princeſs Anne, and many pro- 
teſtant ladies about her, of her pregnancy, either by letting 
them feel her belly, or ſee her breafts. 9. Neither did the 
ſhew the princeſs any of her milk after her lying-in. 10. 
That during her labour, a warming-pan was brought into 
the room, though the weather was extreme hot, and the 
room heated by a vaſt crowd of people. Laſtly, It was al- 
ledged, that though the king, queen and courtiers, ſufficiently 
knew before the delivery, that the nation ſuſpected an impo- 
ſture, they did not uſe thoſe precautions as they might and 
ought to have done in ſuch a caſe; and, inſtead of putting it 
beyond all poſlibility of doubt, they left ſo many marks of 
ſuſpicion, as cauſed infinite doubts and diſputes : inſomuch, 
that ſome Roman catholics themſelves owned, “That fo 
important an affair had been managed with great ſupineneſs 
and imprudence.” This is what Mr. Echard ſays, one 
of the moſt moderate hiſtorians, who is not to be ſuſpected 
by the king's adherents. 

Dr. Welwood is very ſhort in his account of this matter, 
and contents himſelf with giving the general opinion, with- 
out any thing of his own. Theſe are his words: 

« While the biſhops were in the Tower, the Roman ca- 
tholics had their hopes crowned with the birth of a pretended 
prince of Wales. The fears of a proteſtant ſucceflor, had 
been the only allay that rendered their proſperity leſs perfect. 
Now the happineſs of having an heir to the crown, to be 
bred up in their own religion, quaſhed all thoſe fears, and 
atoned for the uncertainty of the King's life. It was fo much 
their intereſt to have one, and there were ſo many circum- 
ſtances that ſcemed to render his birth ſuſpicious, that the 
nation in general were inclinable to believe, that this was the 
laſt effort of the party, to accompliſh our ruin.” 

But the moſt circumſtantial account of this affair, is that 
of Dr. Burnet, biſhop of Saliſbury, in the © Hiſtory of his 
own times,” publiſhed fince his death. As I am to make 
ſome remarks on his teſtimony, it will be neceflary to inſert 
the following paſlage, wherein he expreſly ſpeaks of the 
birth of the prince of Wales. 

„ I muſt now look back to England, where the queen's 
delivery was the ſubject of all men's diſcourſe. And ſince 
ſo much depends on this, I will give as full and as diſtinct 
an account of all that related to that matter, as I could gather 
up, either at that time or afterwards. The queen had been 
for ſix or ſeven years in ſuch an ill ſtate of health, that every 
winter brought her very near death. Thoſe about her ſcemed 
well allured, that ſhe, who had buried all her children ſoon 


after they were born, and had now for ſeveral years ceaſed 


bearing, would have no more children. Her own prieſts 
apprehended it, and ſeemed to wifh for her death. She had 
great and frequent diſtempers, that returned often, which 
put all people out of their hopes or fears of her having any 
children. Her ſpirits were now much on the fret. She was 
eager in the proſecution of all the king's deſigns. It was be- 
lieved, that the had a main band in ditving bim to them all. 
And he, perhaps, to make her geutler ro him in his vagrant 
amours, was mote caſy to her in every thing elle, The lady 
Dorcheſter was come back from Ireland; and the king went 
often to her. But it was viſible, ſhe was not like to gain that 
credit in affairs, to which ſhe had athted: and thereiore this 
was leſs confidered, 

6 She had another mortiſication, when Fitz-James the 
king's ſon was made duke of Berwick. He was a ſoft and 
harmleſs young man, and was much beloved by tne king; 
but the queen's diſtke Kept kia trom making any great 
figure. He made two campaigns in Hungary, that were lit— 
tle to his honour : for, as his governor diverted the allow— 
ance that was given for keeping a table, and ſent him always 
to eat at other tables, ſo, though in the ſiege of Buda there 
were many occaſions given him to have diſtinguiſhed him— 
ſelf, yet he had appeared in none of them. There was more 


care taken of his perſon, than became his age and condition. 


Vet his governor's brother was a jeſuit, and in the ſecret: ſo 
every thing was ventured on by him, and all was forgiven 
him. 

„In September the former year, the queen went to the 
bath, where the king came and ſaw her, and ftaid a few days 
with her. She after that purſued a full courſe of bathing : 
and having reſolved ro return in the end of September, an 
accident took her to which the ſex is ſubject; and that made 
her ſtay there a week longer. She came to Windſor on the 
bth of October. It was ſaid, that at the very time of her 


coming to the king, her mother, the dvchefs of Modena, 
made a vow to the lady Loretto, that her daughter migat 
by her means have a ſon, And it went current, that the 
qucon believed herfelt to be with child in that very inſtant in 
which her mother made her vow: ot which, ſome travclle:s 
hive atlured me, there was a folemn record made at Loretto. 
A conception ſaid to be thus begun, looked ſuſpicious. It 
was now fixed to the 6th of October: fo the nine months 
were to run to the 6th of July. She was, in the progreſs of 
her big belly, let blood ſeveral times: and the moſt aſtringent 
things that could be propoſed were uſed. 

„It was foon obſerved that all things about her perſon 
were managed with a myſterious ſecrecy, into which none 
were admitted but a few papiſts. She was not drelled nor 


undreſſed with the uſual ceremony, Prince George told me, 


that the princeſs went as far in deſiring to be ſatisfied, by 
feeling the motion, after ſhe ſaid ſhe was quick, as ſh. 
could go without breaking with her : and ſhe had ſometimes 
ſtaid by her even indecently long in mornings to ſee her riſe, 
and to give her her ſhift: but ſhe never did either. She 
never oflered any ſatisfaction in that matter by letter to the 
princeſs of Orange, nor to any of the ladies of quality, in 
waole word the world would have acquieſced. The thing, 
upon this, began to be ſuſpected ; and ſome libels were writ, 
treating the whole as an impoſture. The uſe the queen made 
of this, was, to ſay, that ſince ſhe faw ſome were ſuſpectiag 
her capable of ſo black a contrivance, ſhe ſcorned to ſatis! y 
thoſe who could entertain ſuch thoughts of her. How jull 
ſocver this might be, with relation to the libellers, yet ccr- 
tainly it the was truly with child, ſhe owed it tothe King and 
herſelf, to the King's daughters, but moſt of all to the infant 
ſhe carried in her belly, to give ſuch reaſonable ſatisfaction, 
as might put an end to jealouſy. This was in her power to 
do every day, and her not doing it, gave juſt grounds ot 
ſuſpicion. 

* Things went thus on till Monday in Eafter week. On 
that day the king went to Rocheſter, to ſee ſome of the na- 
val preparations ; but was ſoon ſent for by the queen, who 
apprehended the was in danger of miſcarrying. Dr. Scar- 
borough was come to Knight{brulge to tee biſhop Ward, my 
predeceſſor, who had been his ancient friend, and was then his 
patient: but the queen's coach was ſent to call him wich all 
haſte, ſince ſhe was near miſcarrying. Dr. Windebank, who 
Knew nothing of this matter, ſtaid long that mo:ning upon 
an appointment with Dr. Walgrave, another of the queen's 
phyſicians, who, the next time he ſaw him, excufed hiuſelf; 
tor the queen, he ſaid, was then under the moſt apparent 
ſigns of miſcarrying. Of this the doctor made oath, and it 
1s yet extant, | 

On the ſame day, the counteſs of Clarendon, being to 
go out of town for a few days, came to ſce the queen before 
the went, knowing nothing of what had happened to her. 
And ſhe, being a lady ot the bed-chamber to the qucen— 
dowager, did, according to the rule of the court, go inio 
the queen's bed-chamber, without aſking admittance. She 
ſaw the queen a-bed, bemoaning herſelt in a moſt doleful 
manner, ſaying often, © Undone, undone :* and one that 
belonged to her, carried ſomewhat out of the bed, which ſhe 
believed was linen taken from the queen. She was, upon 
this, in ſome confuſion : and the counteſs of Powis coming in, 
went to her, and ſaid with ſome ſharpneſs, What do you do 
here? and carried her to the door. Before ſhe had got out 
of the court, one of the bed-chamber women followed her, 
and charged her not to ſpeak of any thing ſhe had ſcen that 
day. This matter, whatever was in it, was huſhed up: and 
the qucen held on her courſe. 

The princeſs bad miſcarried in the ſpring. So, as ſoon 
as ſhe had recovercd her ſtrength, the king preſſed her to go 
to the Bath, fince that had ſo good an effect on the queen. 
Some of her phyficians, and all her other friends, were againſt 
her going. Lower, one of her phyſicians, told me, he was 
againſt it: he thought ſhe was not ſtrong enough for the 
bath, though the king preſſed it with an unuſual vehemence. 
Millington, another phyfician, told the carl of Shrewſbury, 
from whom -I had it, that he was prefled to go to the prin- 
ceſs, and adviſe her to go to the Bath. The perſon that 
ſpoke to him told him, the king was much ſet on it; and that 
he expected it of him, that he would perſuade her to it. 
Millington anſwered, He would not adviſe a patient according 
to direction, but according to his own reaſon : ſo be would 
not go. Scarborough and Witherby took it upon them to 
adviſe it : fo ſhe went thither in the end of May. 

As ſoon as ſhe was gone, thoſe about the queen did all 
of the ſudden change her reckoning, and began it from the 
king's being with her at Bath. Thus came on fo quick, that 

though 
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though the queen had ſet the fourteenth of June for her going 
to Windſor, where ſhe intended to lie-in, and all the pre- 
parations for the birth, and for the children were ordered to 
be made ready by the end of June, yet now a reſolution was 
taken for the queen's lying-in at St. James's, and directions 
were given to have all things quickly ready. The Bath 
water either did not agree with the princeſs : or the advices 
of her friends were ſo preſſing, who thought her abſence from 
the court at that time of ſuch conſequence, that in compli- 
ance with them ſhe gave it out it did not, and therefore ſhe 
would return in a few days. 

„ The day after the court had this notice, the queen ſaid 
ſhe would go to St. James's, and look for the good hour, 
She was often told, that it was impoſſible * ſo ſhort a 
warning to have things ready. But ſhe was ſo poſitive, that 
ſhe ſaid, ſhe would lie there that night, though ſhe ſhould 
lie upon the boards. And at night, though the ſhorter and 
quicker way was to go from Whitehall to St. James's thro” 
the Park, and ſhe always went that way, yet now, by a fort 
of affectation, ſhe would be carried thither by Charing-Croſs 
through the Pall-Mall. And it was given out by all her 
train, that ſhe was going to be delivered. Some ſaid it would 
be next morning: and the prieſts ſaid very confidently, that 
it would be a boy. 


The next morning about nine o'clock, ſhe ſent word to 


the king that ſhe was in labour. The queen dowager was 
next ſent to. But no ladics were ſent for : ſo that no women 
were in the room, but two dreflers, and one under-drefler, 
and the midwife. The earl of Arran ſent notice to the coun- 
teſs of Sunderland; fo ſhe came. The lady Bellaſis came 
alſo in time. The proteſtant ladies that belonged to the court 
were all gone to church, before the news was let go abroad : 
for it happened on Trinity Sunday, it being that year on the 
ioth of June. The king brought over with him from White- 
hall a great many peers and privy councillors. And of theſe, 
eighteen were let into the bed- chamber; but they ſtood at the 
fartheſt end of the room. The ladies ſtood within the alcove. 
The curtains of the bed were drawn cloſe, and none came 
within them but the midwife, and an under-dreſſer. The 
queen lay all the while a-bed : and in order to the warming 
one fide of it, a warming-pan was brought, but it was not 
opened, that it might be ſeen that there was fire and nothing 
elſe in it. So here was matter for ſuſpicion, with which all 
people were filled. 

A little before ten the queen cried out as in a ſtrong pain, 
and immediately after the mid wife ſaid aloud, ſhe was happily 
brought to bed. When the lords all cried out, of what ? the 
midwife anſwered, the queen muſt not be ſurprized ; only 
ſhe gave a fign to the counteſs of Sunderland, who upon that 
touched her forchead, by which, it being the fign before 
agreed on, the king ſaid, he knew it was a boy. No cries 
were heard from the child; nor was it ſhewed to thoſe in the 
room. It was pretended more air was neceſſary. The under- 
dreſſer went out of the room with the child, or ſomewhat elſe 
in her arms, to a dreſſing- room, to which there was a door 
near the queen's bed ; but there was another entry to it from 
other apartments. The king continued with the lords in the 
bed-chamber for ſome minutes, which was either a ſtgn of 
much phlegm upon. ſuch an occaſion ; for it was not known 
whether the child was alive or dead : or it looked like giving 
time for ſome management. After a little while they went 
all into the dreſſing- room, and then the news was publiſhed. 
In the mean while, no body was called to lay their hands on 
the queen's belly, in order to a full ſatisfaction. When the 
princeſs came to town, three days after, ſhe had as little 
ſatis faction given her. Chamberlain the man-midwife, who 
was always ordered to attend her labour before, and who 
brought the plaiſters for putting back the milk, wondered 
that he had not been ſent to. 
with the plaiſters : but he was told they had no occaſion for 
him. He fancied that ſome other perſon was put in his 
place; but he could not find any that had it. All that con- 
cerned the milk, or the queen's purgations, was managed 
ſtill in the dark. This made all people inclined more and 
more to believe, there was a baſe impoſture now put on the 

nation. That ftill increaſed. That night one Hemings, a 
very worthy man, an apothecary by his trade, who lived in 
St. Martin's Lane, the very next door to a family of an emi- 
nent papiſt, (Brown, brother to the viſcount Montacute, 
lived there) the wall between his parlour and theirs being ſo 
thin, that he could eaſily hear any thing that was ſaid with a 
loud voice; he (Hemings) was reading in his parlour late at 
night, when he heard one coming into the neighbouring par- 


He only ſays, © it went current, that the queen 


child ſo newly born. 


He went according to cuſtom - 
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lour, and ſay with a doleful voice, the prince of Wales is 
dead: upon which a great many that lived in the houſe came 
down ſtairs very quick: upon this confuſion he could not 
hear any thing more; but it was plain, they were in a great 
conſternation. He went with the news next morning to the 
biſhops in the Tower. The counteſs of Clarendon came thi. 
ther ſoon after, and told them, ſhe had been at the youns 
prince's door, but was denied acceſs : ſhe was amazed at it: 
and afked if they knew her: they ſaid they did, but that the 
queen had ordered that no perſon whatſoever ſhould be ſuf. 
tered to come in to him. This gave credit to Hemings', 
ſtory, and looked as if all was ordered to be ſhut up cloſe 
till another child was found. One, that ſaw the child tu, 
days after, ſaid to me, that he looked ſtrong, and not like 
Windebank met Walgrave the de 
after his birth, and remembered him of what he had to 
him eight weeks before. He acknowledged what he had ſai: 
but added, that God wrought miracles : to which no re); 
could or durſt be made by the other: it needed none, . 
healthy a child being ſo little like any of thoſe the queen hid 
borne, it was given out, that he had fits and could not lige. 
But thoſe who ſaw him every day obſerved no ſuch thing, 
On the contrary, the child was in a very proſperous ſtae, 
None of thoſe fits ever happened, when the princeſs was at 
court; for ſhe could not be denied admittance, though 41] 
others were. So this was believed to be given out to make 
the matter more credible. It is true, ſome wec ks after that, 
the court being gone to Windſor, and the child being ſent 
to Richmond, he fell into ſuch fits, that four phy ſicians were 
ſent for. They all looked on him as a dying child. The bing 
and queen were ſent for. The phyſicians went to a inner 
prepared for them; and were often wondering that they 
were not called for. They took it for granted, that the 
child was dead. But, when they went in after dinner tu look 
on him, they ſaw a ſound healthy child, that ſeemed to have 
had no ſort of illneſs on him. It was faid that the child 
was ſtrangely revived of a ſudden. Some of the phyficians 


"told Lloyd, biſhop of St. Aſaph, that it was not poſſible for 


them to think it was the ſame child. They looked on one 
another, but durſt not ſpeak what they thought. 

* Thus I have related ſuch particulars as I could gather 
of his birth: to which ſome more ſhall be added, when EI 
give an account of the proof that the king brought after- 
wards to put this matter out of doubt; but by which it be- 
came indeed more doubtful than ever. I took moſt of 
theſe from the informations that were ſent over to the prince 
and princeſs of Orange, as I had many from the vouchers 
themſelves. I do not mix with theſe, the various reports 
that were, both then and afterwards, ſpread of this matter, 
of which biſhop Lloyd has a great collection, moſt of them 
well atteſted. What truth ſoever may be in. theſe, this is 
certain, that the method in which this matter was conducted 
from firſt to laſt was very unaccountable. If an impoſture 
had been intended, it could not have been otherwiſe managed. 
The pretended excuſe that the queen made, that ſhe oed 
no. ſatis faction to thoſe who could ſuſpect her capable of ſuch 
a baſe forgery, was the only excuſe that ſhe could hive 
made, if it had been really what it was commonly fai to 
be. She ſeemed to be ſoon recovered, and was fo little 
altered by her labour, either in her looks or voice, that this 
helped not a little to increaſe jealouſies. The rejoicings over 
England upon this birth, were very cold and forced. Bontres 
were made in ſome places, and a ſet of congratulatory addtreſſes 
went round the nation. None durſt oppoſe them. But all was 
formal, and only to make a ſhew.“ 

After having related what has been ſaid by Echard, and the 
biſhop of Saliſbury, on the birth of the prince of Wales, L 
ſhall make ſome remarks on this ſubject. 

1. If the accounts of theſe two famous writers be carefully 
examined, it will doubtleſs be ſurpriſing, to find a ſort of 
contradiction between them. For the ſuſpicions mentioned 
by Echard are, that the queen, though ſhe pretended to be, 
yet was not with child. Nay, the biſhop of Saliſbury ſeems 
at firſt to ſupport this ſuſpicion, by ſpeaking of her ** great 
and frequent diſtempers ;” of her having“ for ſeveral years 
ceaſed bearing ;” of her having “ buried all her children 
ſoon after they were born ;” of her refuſing to give latis- 
faction to the princeſs of Denmark, and the proteſtant ladies 
of the court. Nevertheleſs, he ſays pofitively afterwards, 
that ſhe was really with child the 6th of October, and that 
in Eaſter week ſhe had a miſcarriage, that is, ſix months 
after conception. If this be true, it very plainly follows, that 
all the ſuſpicions entertained of the queen from the beginning 


believed herſelf to be with child on October 6,” p. 749. 
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of January (the time of her declared pregnancy) to Eaſter 
week, ought to vanith, though the had been leſs careful of 
giving ſatisfaction to the public, than ſhe was. Aſſuredly this 
negligence is not capable to invalidate the reality of her preg- 
nancy, it the had a miſcarriage in the beginning ot her ſeventh 
month. What the prince of Denmark told Dr. Burnet of his 
princ<1s's truitlels endeavours to fee the queen riſe, cannot 
ſerve to confirm the ſuſpicion of an impoſture, unleſs it appears 
that this was trom the Monday betore Eaſter, to the 1oth of 
June K. But the biſhop fixes no time. It might even be 
interred from the order obſerved by the biſhop in his ſtory, 
that what he ſays concerning the princeſs of Denmark, pafled 
between January and Eaſter week. But ſuppoſing the 
reality of the pregnancy, it 1s clear, that the queen might 
have given ſatisfaction to the princeſs, and the proteſtant 
court-ladies. And it cannot be denied, that ſhe committed 
a great error in refuſing to do it, But it is certain, this re- 
full proves nothing, it it be true that ſhe was with child, at 
leaſt till Latter week. The times are therefore carefully to 
be aiftinguuned. Her obſtinacy to give no ſatisfaction from 
January, when ſhe declared herſelf with child, to FEatter 
week, can be atcribed only to an unſeaſonable and prepoſte— 
rous haughtinets. But it may be ſuſpected, that from Eaſter 
week to the 10th of June, ſhe ſtill pretended to be with 
child, when the was no longer ſo, and that. ſhe produced 
another at the time of her pretended delivery. Thus all the 
ſulpiciuns concerning the reality of her pregnancy, are to be 
included within the tpace of two months. For in the year 
1688, Ealter-day was the 15th of April; the queen had a 
milcarriage the Monday before Eaſter, on the gth of April; 
and the was delivered che 1oth of June. But no time is fixed 
for this retulal of ſatisfaction to the public, though, the 
qucen be ng fix months gone when ſhe miſcarricd, the might, 
tor tome tune, have cauled the motion of the child to be 
perceive d. 

2. In the biſhop of Saliſbury's account, are four ſeveral 
children. The firtt, which really belonged to the queen, 
was an untimely birth of fix months. The ſecond was ſup— 
poſed at the time of her pretended delivery, and died the 
fame day. The third was brought in the room of the dead 
child, and died alſo fou weeks after at Richmond. The 
fourth, ſubſtituted in the ro t the third, mult be the pre— 
ſent pretender. It is ſurprizing, that Echard, who probably 
writ the hiſtory ot this reign, but twenty or twenty five years 
after the time I am ſpeaking of, ſhould have heard nothing ot 
theſe two laſt impoſtures, but confines himſelt to one, in 
what he relates concerning the public ſuſpicions, 

3. Fuller, who pretended to give an exact account of the 
cheats, agrees not with the biſhop of Salitbury, But I ſhall 
not infiſt on his teſtimony, becaule his pretended diſcovery 
has been little regarded, 

4. It remains therefore to examine what the biſhop of Sa- 
liſbury favs, to make us ſuſpect the ſuppoſition of the three 
Jatt children. For, the firſt, which was but a miſcarriage, 
according to this author, was really the queen's. To this 
end, we are to diſtinguiſh three different times, namely, be- 
fore, at, and atter her delivery. I ſhall make ſome obſer- 
vations upon the moſt remarkable circumſtances of each of 
theſe times. 

1. The king's preſſing the princeſs to go to the Bath, agrees 
very well with the deſign of ſuppoſing an heir. For the pre- 
ſence of the princeſs ut the queen's pretended delivery, muſt 
have been perplexing, on account of her interoſt to detect the 
impoſture. Had the king contented himſclt with barely ad: 
viſing het to go to Bath, nothing could have been interred 
from it, but that he thought the Bath good for her health. 
But his preſſing it with an unuſual vehemence, and cauſing a 
phyſician to be told, that he expected it of him that he would 
perſuade her to it, ſeem to diſcover ſome ſecret deſign, eſpe- 
cially, when it is confidered, that an impoſture was already 
ſuſpected. This ſuſpicion is farther confirmed by the change 
of the queen's reckoning, and by her delivery two days after 
it was known that the princeſs was upon the point of re- 
turning from the Bath. But there mult not be given to this 
cauſe of ſuſpicion, more flrength than ut really has. For as 
it is very poſſible for the king to have believed, that the Bath 
would be of ſervice to the princeſs his daughter, the ſuſpicion 
of his acting from another motive, is founded only upon the 
ſuppoſition of an impoſture. It this was well proved, the 
king's proceeding would become a ſort of new proof. But 
as it is not, it ſeems that the ſuſpicion ought not to be ſup- 
ported by the ſuppoſition of the fact in queſtion. 


k It is here proper to take notice of this paſſage in Biſhop Burnet, ©* That 
the princeſs went as far in defiring to be ſatisſied by feeling the motion, after 
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2, If it is true, that the queen did not believe herſelf with 
child till the 6th of October, and that ſhe afterwards ſud - 
denly changed her reckoning, there is reaſon to ſuſpect ſome 
myſtery in it. And indeed, by this new reckoning the was 
to be brought to bed during the abſence of the princeis of 
Denmark, whereas by the firſt the could not be deliver: till 
after her return, To this may be added, chat if it is true, 
that about the end of September the was ſtopped at the Bath, 
one week longer than ſhe intended, by an accident to which 
the ſex is ſubject, ſhe could not be with child from the roth 
of September, nor conſequently brought to bed the 10th of 
June. To this it is anſwered, that theſe milreckonings arc 
common to the whole ſex. But this reaſon cannot take place 
here, becaule it did not appear that the queen thought her- 
ſelf miſtaken, £ 

3. It cannot be denicd, that that there is ſomething extra- 
ordinary in the queen's ſudden reſolution, of gong to lve-in 
at St. James's, when things were not ready. Hitherto no 
probable. reaſon has been given of this ſud; :hange, to 
ſhew that ſhe could lye-in more commodiouſly at St. 
James's than at Whitehall, nor why ſhe at firſt choſe 
Windſor for the place, and fixed the time to the beginning 
of July. * . 

4. I own I ſee nothing in the queen's affectation of bein 
carried to St. James's by Charing-Croſs, through the Pall 
Mall, to confirm the ſuſpicion of an iinpoſture. 

5. I never heard, that the preſence of the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury is abfolutely neceffary at the delivery of the queens 
of England, etpecially at that of a popiſh qucen, who could 
have no great need of his aſſiſtance. 

As for the time ot the queen's delivery, there are many 
things io be examined, 

1. The queen, after having declared her intention to lye in 
at St. James's, without anv apparent neceth:y, was bent to go 
thither on the Saturday, though nothing as ready. This is 
a ſign, the thought it would be too late if the deterred going: 
till the next day. It is therefore clear, that ſhe expected the 
moment of her delivery every hour, and vet when the began 
to find herielt ill, “ No women were in the room bur wo 
dreflers, one under-dreſſer, and the midivife,” Not one 
foreign lady was in the palace, It cannot be denied, that this 
was very extraordinary for a quren, fince it was fo eaſy to 
have other ladies at hand to aſſiſt her, and the more, as the 
hourly expected the monient of her delivery, It is no leſs 
extraordinary, that none of the court-ladics were called be- 
ſides the countels of Sunderland, by the particular care of the 
earl of Arran; and the queen-dowager, who lodged in So- 
merſet-houſe, a great way from St. James's. All this ſeems 
to diſcover, it was not defired that many ladies thould be 
preſent at the labour. To this it is anſwered, that the queen 
was ſurprized, as women frequently are, and that the pro- 
teſtant ladies were at church. But ſome take occaſion from 
hence to confirm their ſuſpcion. They ſuppoſe, the queen 
would not have gone with ſo much precipitation on Saturday 
night, to St. James's, if ſhe had not Known the ſhould be 
delivered the next morning, while the proteſtant ladies were 
employed at their devotions. But after all, this is only a 
ſuſpicion. For, who can be ſure, that the queen acted by 
the motive aſcribed to her? All that can be ſaid, is, that the 
point in queſtion being a child, who, if a boy, was to take 
place of a princeſs, preſumptive heir of the king her father, 
the king and queen ought to have put his birth out of all 
doubt. Inſtead of this, they confirmed, by a myſterious 
conduct, ſuſpicions which were already but too far ſpread, 
and of which they could not be ignorant. The empreſs 
Conſtantia, wife of Henry VI, proving with child at the age 
of fifty-two years, chote a place the moſt public for her la- 
bour, and thereby removed all ſuſpicion of the birth of her 
child. On the contrary, the queen of king James II, for 
having neglected all precautions, has left upon her lon, real 
or pretended, a blot which has not yet been effaced. 

2. The king's being at the farther end of the room with 
eighteen peers and privy-councillors, is a circumſtance which 
proves nothing at all. It is well known, that on theſe occa- 
ſions men approach not the bed, to be eye-witneſses of what 
paſſes there. All they can do, is to be attentive to the cries 
of the mother, or the infant. Beſides, the king himſelf was 
not leſs ſuſpected than the queen. 

3. As to the warming- pan brought into the queen's cham- 
ber, and which is ſuppoſed to have in it a new-born child, 
this is only a conjecture founded upon the ſeeming uſelefſneſs 
ot a warming-pan on the 1oth of June, which proved an 


the queen ſaid the was quick, as ſhe could go without breaking with her,* 
Ibid. | 
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exceſſive hot day. To this it is anſwered, that a labour is 
often attended with a quaking and trembling like an ague, 
which begins with a cold fit. This is what I know nothing 
of. It is alſo pretended, that it was impothble to put a 
new-born child, in the narrow compals of a warming-pan, 
without {tiling it. 

4. It is very extraordinary, that the qucen was not a full 
hour in labour; for the king was ſent for at nine of the 
clock, and before ten the queen was delivered. She cried 
out but once, in the moment of her delivery. WV hen the 
mind is filled with ſuſpicions, ſuch circumitances help to 
confirm them. Thoſe who are not in the ſame diſpoſition, 
find nothing extraordinary in this; becauſe the queen had 
ever had caly and quick Jabours, 

5. It is commonly tru, that children, the moment they 
are born and expoled to the air, are heard to cry. But I 
know not whether this can be confidered as infallble. How— 
Cver, the queen having neg]: cted to give vndoubted prools 
of her pregnancy, every Ji:tle uncominon circumſtance was 
capable to confirin the [ufpicion of an 1mpolture, 

6. As to the ſtreſs that is laid upon the Curtains of the 
bed being clole drawn, this cannot ſeem ftrange, fince there 
were cightcen lords in the toom. 

7. The circumſtance of the child's being not ſhewn, can 
caule no ſuſpicion, but on ſuppoſition of the ſuſpicion itlelt, 
which ought to have been removed, by thewing the child 
as it came from the womb. For, other! wiſe, it is not uſually 
done, till the nnd wite has taken due care of the child. But 
it this is urged o prove, that a child was not taken out of 
the queen's bed, the fuſpicion of the warming-pan mult 
necellarily be ſupprettrd, tor had a child been put in the pan, 
it could alſo be taken out of it. 

8. What eis ſaid of the ** King's continuing with the lords 
ſome minutes in the bed-chamber,” and that it looked like 
giving time for ſome management,” is a gloſs which de- 
lerves lutle or no notice. 

Thoſe who believe the child in qu-ſtion not born of 

the queen, would have had her take ail the precautions 
which they themicives imagine, to deltroy all tort of doubt, 
and the omiſſion ot one of theſe Precautions 185 Wit them, 
ſullicient to contirin their [ul pictuns, 
10. It no latist. iCtion was given to the princeſs of Don- 
mark after her isturn from Bath, it az be alledged, that 
ſhe diſcovered no joalouty concerning the buth of the prince 
of Wales, and as the appeared con vinccd of the truth, there 
was no neceſſity of giving her proofs. 

11. The rejuſal of Chamberlain's plaiſters would be very 
apt to cauſe a ſuſpicion, if it was impollible for the queen's 
breaſts not io want them. But how many labours are there 
which have no need of remedies lor putting back the milk ? 
However, the biſhop of Salitbury obviates this antwer, by 
ſaying, that in her former labours, the queen had always 
great plenty of milk. 

12. What is ſaid of the queen's recovering fo ſoon after her 
delivery, proves nothing. Some mothers have fo caſy la- 
bours, that in ate days one can hardly perceive any al- 
teration in them. Beides, it is too general an exprethon to 
fay, “the queen leemed to be toon recovered.” Thi preciſe 
time ſhould have been marked, that it might be judged, 
whether there was ny thing extraordinary im it. 

However, all thele reatons of ſuſpicions laid together, 
make an unpictiion upon many men, which each in parti- 
cular would not be able to do, We muſt always recur to 
this point, that the king and queen, Knowing thai they were 
ſuſpected of an impoſture, ought ro have taken juft meaſures 
to reinove the tulpicion, and not having done it, it is not 
very ſtrange it ſhould continue to this dav. 

As to hat patl-d after the delivery, mean the ſuppo- 
fition of two children, when the fit was dead, the biſhop 
of Saliſhury's account icits only upon the credit of tome per- 
ſons whom he has given lor vouchers, and of others not 
named by bim. Taere are beüdes ſeveral pärticulars, in 
Dre 0 of WHICH he proguce 5 NO Teltiinonyv. 

He ſuppoſes, that th» cluld of which it was pretended the 
queen was delivered, died the lame day. This ſuppofition 
is grounded uy on what Henmngs beard through the wail of 
his Pariour , and Upon the dental of accets at the young prince's 


door to the Ccouuntels of Clarendon. All this may be of 


| Colonel Sands, who died i, 17 28, being in 1688 gentleman-waiter to the 
princets Anne, was ſent by her from "Tunbridge (where ſhe then was) to 
court, to enquire ; ter ber brother's health; going up immediately to the 
king witho Ut, CETENLUNY or interruption, as is vival in luch e: ales, he Came into 
the room where the prince lay: he ſaw there a pale, l. ong-vitaged child, with 
red ſpots in his tace, and other marks ot weaknels., 
that he took very particular notice of it; but pretentily after the ladies in the 
room came and turned him out, iaving, the prince was g-ſleep. At his 
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ſome weight, when a bare ſuſpicion only is meant ts be eſta. 
bliſhed. Hut if it is produced as a proof, the inſufficiency of 
of it is caſily ſeen. 

The death of the ſecond child at Richmond ſtands only 
upon the report of four phyſicians, who were ſent for to Viſit 
him. The _—_ does not make the phy ficians poſitively 
ſay that the child died, but only that,“ They all looked on 
him as a dying child; and as they were not called for 
after dinner,“ they took it for granted that the child was 
dead.” But this conſequence is not abſolutely neceffary ; 
for poſhbly they were not called, becauſe the child grew 
better. But, ſays the biſhop, “ When they went in after 
dinner to look on the child, they ſaw a ſound healthy child, 
that ſeemcd to have bad no illneſs on him.“ They inferred 
from this, that this was not the ſame child, and the biſhop 
concludes that the firſt was dead, and another put in his 
room. What 1s particular in this fact, is, that theſe four 
phyficians doubted this was the fame child, only becauſe th 
firſt had been ſick, and this was found an: | healthy ; as if 
children at ſuch an age were ſo like one another, that no 
feature could d:fting Zurſh them. And yet, theſe phyficians 
thought it wes not the fame child only by the difference nk 
tween a ſlate of health and ficknets. This is very ſurprifi::, 
ſince naturally the faces of the two children mult have been 0 
different, is not to need other remar Ks i 

In ſnort, the biſhop of Saliſbury's whole account of theſe 
three impoſtutes, 1158 either upon hearſay, or what he read 
in the inform: Rees nt to the prince and princeſs ot Orange ; 
tor he was then at the Hague. The ſenders of theſe infor- 
mations were, probably, no friends of king Jimes. It is 
theretore very pollible, not to ſay likely, that they have ag- 
gravatcd their reports, and collected ws be circumſtance, true 
or falſe, which was apt to periuade the prince and princeſs, 
that the prince of Wales was ſuppoſititious. As for the 
biſhop of Saliſbury, I am perſuad-d, he has related nothing 
but & bat he either heard, read, or believed to be true. Bur 
who can fay he was not d- ceived by prejudiced perſons, who 
looked upon their ſuſpicions as ſo many convincing proofs ? 
I am aware, that ail the Engliſh have not the ſam2 opinion 
ot Dr. Burnet as 1 have. Volumes of remarks upon his 
hiſtory, in which he is violently abuſed, demonſtrate, that 
the jacobites confider him as the ſworn enemy of James II. 
and as deferving no ciedit, But as, for very good reaſons, 
they have not thought proper to make remarks upon what 
he ſays of three ſuppoſititious children, it is not my buſineſs 
to guels what they could have ſaid, I preſume therefore he 
has invented nothing, without pre tending, however, to War- 
rant what he ſays upon the te Himony ot others. | 

I have enlarged upon the birth of the prince of Wales, 
becauſe there ſeemed to me to be great contution, as well in 
the books, as in the diſcourſes on this ſubject. My intent 
was o help the reader, to determine for or againſt, Or d 
ſuſpend his en till the thing 1s more fully clcared. As 
the principal det 8 gn of hiſtory is to eftabl:{h facts that are cer— 
tain, to de {troy thole that are falſe, and to inform the readers 
of the giounds of doubting with regard to ſuch as arc 
dubious, 1 imagined, that in an affair fo important «s this, 
which has made 10 much note, and will, doubtleſs, Yer long 
be talked of, the reader would be glad ro know what to rely 
on. Thus much 1s certain, that molt prote{tants believed 
the prince of Wales ſuppoſititious, chieſly becauſe it would 
have been very difadvantageous to them, that James II. 
ſhould have had a popiſh ſucceilor. The papitts, on the con- 
trary, queltioned not this prince's birth, becauſe 
could be more ſerviceable to their religion. I am perſuaded, 


11e 


there were few, either papiſts or proteſtants, but What were 


determined on this point, by their prejudices, But things 
having taken an unexpected turn, the truth or falfity of his 


' prince's birth have hitherto produced none of the effects 


which were hoped or teared m. 

The affurance of a popiſh ſucceſſor, made the king hope 
he ſhould more eaſily accompliſh his defigns. Bur he wiſhed, 
above all things, for the concurrence of a parliament, It 
was with this view, that cloſettings were once more put in 
practice. He cloſetted ſuch as he intended to gain Pro- 
miles and menaces were employed, and thoſe who refuſed to 
ſerve the king“ in his own wav,” as the word was, might 
aſſure themſelves of his heavieſt diſpleaſure. 


going out he met the king, who aſked him with a diſturbed countenance, 
whether he had ſeen the prince? Sands „ fearing he had done ſometfulig 
amis, denied it; upon which the king's countenance cleared up. Some 
time after he was called to look at the pri: ee, but fawga child of very du- 
ferent looks and complexion from that w hic h be found betore, All theſe par- 
ticulars he committed to writing, and carried them to the piincclss Con— 
tinuation of Baker's Chron, Edit. 1730, p. 752. 
= See State-Tracts, in king Willizm's reigu. Tom. I. p. 12-30. 
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However, he negle&ed not more effectual means to force 
his ſubjects to compliance. He ordered ſome entire regi- 
ments aut of Ireland; and filled many vacancies in bis 
Englith regiments, with Irith and popith officers. This gave 
ſo great a diſpgult to the whole army, that lampoons and 
ballads were vented upon the Iriſh, who were mortally 
hated by the Englith, eſpecially ſince the mallicre in 
1641. 

Mean while, that the King's defigns in augmenting his 
forces ' might not be doubted, an addrels, ſuppoſed to be 
drawn by a jeluit, was procured from the city of Carlifle, 
narticularly, “ To thank his majeſty for his royal army, 
which really was both the honour and ſafety of the nation; 
let the Teckelites think and ſay what they would.” And 
upon this occation the addreflers aſſuted his majeſty, ** That 
when, in his great wiſdom, he ſhould think fit to call a par- 
liament, they would chuſe ſuch members as would certainly 
concur with his majeſty, in raking off the penal laws and 
teſts, and not hazard the election of any perſon, who had 
any ways declared in favour of thoſe cannibal laws. Surely, 
ſaid they, thele men that oppo'e your majeſty in to gracious 
and glorious a work, do not confider what a {oyercign prince, 
by his royal power, may do. A work which heaven ales 
upon, and will reward with no lets a blefſing, we hope, than 
a prince of Wales,” 

During the public rejoicings for the birth of the prince 
of Wales, the archbiſhop of Canterbury, and the other ſix 
biſhops, priſoners in the Tower, were brought to their 
trial at the King's-Bench bar the 15th of June. But upon 
their motion for a delay, the trial was put off to the 29th 
of the fame month, and in the mean time they were ſet at 
liberty upon their own recognizance. The 29th of June, 
Wellminſter-Hall was crowded with great numbers of lords, 
gentlemen, and others, to be ſpectatots of this famous trial. 
The king's - counſel pleaded, That the petition prelented by 
the biſhops was a real and 1editions libel, endings to dimi— 
niſh the King's prerogative, an! excite ſedition among{t the 


people. The counſel for tha biſhops, on 'ne other fide, 
retorted the arguments of their acverfurt's with great fore. 


and freedom ; proving, that the king b vin; no power to 
diſpente with penal laws, a petition baby prefevntcd to re- 
monſtrate to him that he had no ſuch power, ought not to 
be eſteemed a libel: that it was injurious to the biihops, to 
accuſe them of having publiſhed a pet:rion, which they had 
reſpectfully preſented to the King in privat and along: that 
the occaſion of preſenting it was not ſouzht by them, but 
prefied upon them: nor could it be called a libel, becauſe the 
intent was innocent, and they kept within the bounds tet by 
act of parliament. After Jong pleadings on both fides, the 


judges, in giving directions tothe jury, were not unanimous. 


There were four, af whom Wright the chict-juttice, and 
Holloway, were the king's creatures. Powel was reckoned 
a man of perfect integtitv, and Allybone was a papill. 
Wright gave his opinion, That the petition preſented by the 
biſhops was a libel. Hoijlowav ſid, That if the jury were 
latisfied that the perition was preſented with no ill intention, 
but only ro ſhew the reafons of the petitionets diſobedience 
to the king's command, he could rot think it to be a libel. 
Powel maintained, That the petition could not be a libel, 
becauſe it was founded upon the king's incapacity to diſpenſe 
with laws, which was very true. Allybone atferted, That 
the crime of the biſhops was next door to trealun ®, 

The jury withdrawing, fat up all night; whether they 
could not agree, or to render their verciet more folemn. The 
next morning the court buing atiembled, and the hall filled 
with crowds of propic, the jury pronounced the biſhops 
Not Guilty. Immediately ſhouts of joy were heard through 
the crowd, and the loudeſt acclumations reſounded through 
the cities of Weſtminſter and London. For ſeveral hours 
nothing was heard but repeated ſhou's of both cities, tranſ— 
ported with the news of the b.thops «cquittal. Nor was this 
all. For the king being gone that morning fo the army on 
Hounſlow-heath, and in tie earl of Feverſham's 
tent, the news flew to the camp, where the whole army 
thouted ſo loud, that it ſtartled the King and his whole com- 
pany. The carl of Feverſhim being tent to know what was 
the matter, immediately returned, and told the king, “It 
was nothing bur the ſhouts of the {old:ers upon the news of 
the bilhops being acquitted.“ “ Do 1 ou call that nothing?“ 


CHLIVITOGIY 
CY 


© Allybone's opinion is not here truly repreſented. What he aftirmed was, 
that neither the bithops, not any other men, had power to medule with mu- 
ters relating to the govcrument. And he confirmed his atlertion by an in- 
tance in James I's time, when it was declared to be high mitdemeanor, and 
next to treaſon, to petition the king to put the peual Laws in execution. In 
Which it ſeems he was miſtaken; tor the petition reterred to, was a Petition 
Wnt the penal laws, See State-Trials, tom. IV. p. 391. 
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ſaid the King, © but ſo much the worſe ſor them.“ Notwith— 
ſanding the reſentment exprefſed by the king, and his ſevere 
prohibitions againtt all riotous aflemblies, the whole city was 
that night illuminated, and numberleſs bonfires proclaimed 
the gencral joy. This was followed by almoſt all the great 
towns .4n the Kingdom, and at Norwich particularly the joy 
was exceſſive. This was a fenfible mort ification to the king. 
He at firſt threatened 10 deliver the biſhops to the eeccleſiaſti— 
cal commiltioners ; and to ſhew his indignation, he diſmiſſed 
Sir Richard Holloway and Sir John Powell, and filled their 
places with others ®, 

The king perceiving the people's diſpoſition was not fa- 
vourable to him, he refolved ar laſt to come to open force. 
Bur 3s he could only make uſe of his army, he was willing 
firſt to try how far he might depend upon their obcdience. 
For this purpoſe, be thought fit to communicate his deſigu 
to every regiment ſingly, not doubting, that if two or three 
lubmitted, the reſt would follow their example. Accord— 
ingly, the major of the lord Litchfield's regiment was or- 
dercd to tell the officers and ſoldiers, that thoſe who were un— 
willing to contribute to the repval of the reſt and penal laws, 
ſhould lay down their arms. But it was with the utmoſt 
aſtoniſhment that he ſaw the whole regiment, two captains 
and a few popith ſoldiers excepted, inftantly Jay down their 
arms. He remained for ſome time ſpeechleſs, but at laſt 
recovering his lurpriſe, he commanded the ſoldiers to take 
up their arms agen, and fullenly told them. ** That for 
the future he would not do them the honour to alk. their ad— 
vice.“ 
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It was now eify to foreſee, that with a proteſtant army 
he ſhould never be able to introduce popery. Wherefore 
he retolved to caſhier many proteſtant othcers and ſoldiers, 
and to put papfits in their room. Accordingly he began 
with ſome regiments; but it gave a diſguſt to the whole 
army. aohbortly after, refolving to put thirty Iriſh ſoldiers 
imo the duke of Berwick's regiment, licutenant-colonel 
Be,umont, and other officers, remonſtrated to the duke, 
“ 1hat neither thoſe gentlemen nor himſelf thought it con— 
ſiſtent with thiur honours, to have forcigners impoſed upon 
them, ——:nd theretore humbly petitioned, that they 
might have leave to fill up their companics with ſuch men of 
their own nation, as they ſhould judge molt ſuitable to the 
king's ſervice; or otherwiſe, that they might be permitted, 
with all imaginable duty and relpect, to lay down their com— 
mithons.” An account ot this being committed to the king, 
he immediately ordered the heutenant-colonel, and five cap— 
tains, to be taken into cuſtody, and tried by a court-martial 
as Mutineers, It was at firſt believed, that his intention was 
to cauſe them to be condemned to die, but ſome neus from 
abroad alte:ed the ſentence, and they were only cafhicred. 
The fleet was no better diſpoſed than the army to aſſiſt the 
king in his deſigns. This appeared, in that vice-admiral 
Strickland ordering mals to be faid on board his ſhip, there 
aroſe ſuch a mutiny and diſorder among the ſailors, that the 
officers could hardly iave the pricſt from being thrown over- 
board. 

The king's ſituation was ſuch, that it ſeemed he could 
neither advance, nor Tecede, His Zeal for his religion, his 
principles of government, his temper naturally obſtinate, 
bis condeſcenſion io the queen, prieſts, and jeſuits, who in- 
cellanly furrounded bim, allowed him not time to leave his 
work unfiniſhed. Beſides, he mult have changed his whole 
\ ſt-m, as well as his whole council, and nothing is more 
rare than to ſce a prince procced in that manner, before he is 
forced to it. But, on the other hand, he could eaſily per- 
ceive, how far he (t;]]l was from his end, by the diſpoſition 
of his ſubjects, his fleet, and bis army. He hoped, however, 
to ſurmount all obſtacles, becauſe, though one part of his 
people ſhewed a reluctance to ſubmit to his will, another 
part ſecmed diſpoſed to receive the yoke with fubmiſhon. 
There were biſhops who had cauſed the declaration for liberty 
of conſcience to be read in their dioceſes, as the biſhops of 
Durham, Chelter and Rocheſter. Nay, the firſt had ful- 
pended thirty of his clergy, for refuſing to read it“. In 
Cheſhire, ſome curates, rectors, and others, nor contented 
to read the declaration, preſented allo an addreſs, wherein 
they tell his majeſty, — „That if the matter of the de- 
claration were not according to their wiſhes, vet the publiſhing 
of it was according to their duty, fince it iſlued out from the 


o Sir Robert Baldock, one of the king's counſel in this trial, was made 
judge in the room of the latter; and Sir Thomas Powel of the tormet. Sir 
Ciritopher Milton, one of the juttices ot the Common-Pleas, having about 
this time his writ of eaſe, was ſucceeded by Sir Thomas Jenuer ; in whote 
room, and in Sir Thomas Powell's, ferjeant fngleby and tergeant Rotherham 
were made barons of the Exchequer. Kennet, p. $16. 


And amongſt them one of his own chaplains. Zchard, tom, III. p. $76, 
exprets 
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expreſs prerogative of his ſupremacy over them ; ſo that 
they could not but with trouble of mind hear of the proceed- 
ings of the ſeven biſhops, who, though they tenderly pro- 
miſled the diſſenters ſomething, yet refuſed to do their part 
abou: the declaration, leſt they ſhould be parties to it, which 
reaſon the addreſſers eſteem inſufficient. They therefore, in 
all ſubmiſſion, become earneſt, though too mean, interceſſors 
to his majeſty, in behalf of the church of England, that the 
faults of theſe and others may not be laid to her charge, in 
whoſe communion there were many, and they hoped there 
would be more, who concurred in promoting the purpoſes of 
his mild government : and ſo conclude with begging leave to 
make their congratulations for the happy birth of the young 
prince in his hereditary ſucceſſive kingdom. 

The king, flattered by ſuch addrefles, and imagining that 
terror would by degrees oblige his ſubjects to ſubmit to his 
pleaſure, reſolved to puſh his point at all events. But, on 
the other hand, he had the mortification to hear, that a ſon 
of Cartwright, biſhop of Cheſter, who had procured this 
addreſs, was refuſed to be admitted to a fellowſhip of one 
of the colleges at Oxford; and that Gifford, nominated by 
him to the ſce of that city, was likewiſe denied his doctor's 
degree. 

But the reſolution taken by the king and his council was 
not to be ſhaken by any obſtacles. Though the ſeven biſhops 
had been acquitted of the pretended crime laid to their charge, 
the new ecclcfiaſtical court did not think itſelf bound by that 
precedent. Wherefore, the commiſhoners, by an order 
made the 12th of July, “ Command all chancellors, arch- 
deacons, commiſſaries, and officials, to enquire in what 
churches and chapels his majeſty's declaration was read, and 
to tranſmit an account thereof upon the 16th day of Auguſt 
next.” But the greateſt part of thoſe to whom the order 
was directed, never took any notice of it. The commiſſion— 
ers being met on that day, were not a little puzzled how to 
proceed. At laſt, after a long conſultation, they were con- 
rented to renew their firſt order,“ Requiring all perſons 
having eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction, to tranſmit to them, upon 
the 6th day of December next, an account of the enquiry 
they are hereby commanded to make in their viſitat:ons, to- 
gether with the names of the parſons, rectors, vicars, and 
Curates, that had either obeyed, or diſobeyed his majeſty's 
command.” The affairs which happened before the expira- 
tion of that term, hindered its being known what the eccle- 
ſiaſtical court intended to do, or whether this order would 
have been better obeyed than the former. 

Doctor Sprat, biſhop of Rocheſter, one of the biſhops of 
the new ecclefiaſtical court, now thought it time to withdraw. 
Wherefore he writ to his colleagues a letter, wherein he told 
them: „ That fince their lordſhips were reſolved to proceed 
againſt thoſe who had not complied with the king's command 
in reading his declaration, it was abſolutely impoſſible for 
him to ſerve his majeſty any longer in that commiſſion.“ 
He proceeds farther and ſays, “ That though I myſelf did 
ſubmit in that particular, yet I will never be any ways in- 
ftrumental in puniſhing thoſe my brethren who did not; for, 
as I call God to witneſs, that what I did was merely upon 
a principle of conſcicnce, ſo I am fully ſatisfied, that their 
forbearance was upon the ſame principle.” This biſhop was 
one of thoſe on whom the court relied, and therefore his 
defection could not but trouble the king extremely. Several 
have thought, that the principal motive of this proceeding, 
was to ſcreen himſelf in time from the approaching ſtorm, 
of which he had received ſome intimation. 

After the prince's birth, thoſe who had any concern for 
their religion or country, faw clearly the danger with which 
both were threatened. It was evident, that the king no 
longer pretended to govern by the laws of the land, but ac- 
cording to his will and pleaſure. He had ſufficiently 
diſcovered his intention; fo that nothing leſs than a total 
ſubverſion of the government in church and ſtate could be 
expected. If this did not ſufficiently authorize the moſt 
conſiderable members of the ſtate to take meaſures for the 
prevention of ſuch a deſign, it is hard to conceive, what 
difference there can be between a government, like that of 
England, limited by laws, and an abſolute monarchy. And 

yet it cannot be doubted, that the government of England 
is different from that of moſt other ſtates. I am very ſen- 
ſible this point is not without difficulty, and that it is not 
eaſy in England to fix the limits of the ſubjects obedience. 
Whilſt the church of England prepoſterouſly believed, that 
the king had no deſign to alter the form of the government, 
but intended only to enlarge his prerogative, inſtead of think- 
ing proper to oppoſe it, ſhe believed it for her advantage, as 


it might prevent attempts like thoſe which had occaſioned fo 


. liberty to practiſe or not practiſe them. 


James I. 
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many miſchiefs in the reign of Charles I. The preſbyterizn: 

the independents, the anabaptiſts, had carried the principles 
of the republicans ſo far, and drawn ſuch terrible conſe. 
quences from them, that after the reſtoration of Charles T 

it was thought in ſome manner neceſſary to run into the 
other extreme, by inveſting the king with a power, whic!, 

rightly confidered, might have had conſequences nor laß 
dangerous than the republican-principles. But herein th. 
ſole aim was to curb the non-conformiſts by the king's au. 
thority, without foreſceing that a time might come, when 
the king would uſe the power aſcribed to him, againſt all his 
ſubjects in general, and the church of England in particula; 
That time being come under James II, the church of ns. 
land opened her eyes, though a little too late, and {aw thas 
ſhe had been labouring for her own deſtruction, in maintain. 
ing and even openly preaching paſſive-obedience without an 

reſtriction. It was from this doctrine, inculcated ſo carc. 
fully, and fo long upon the minds of the Englith, as efl{nti,} 
to the church, that thoſe ſubmiſſive addreſſes proceeded 

which were daily preſented to the king. And indced, as yg 
bounds had been ſet to paſſive-obedience, many people did 
not conceive that they could, with a ſafe conſcience, reſuſe 
an unlimited obedience to the ſovereign. But at laſt, the 
danger of the kingdom convinced men of ſenſe, that the 
royal authority was neceſlarily to be bounded, otherwite 1 
church and ſtate were going to be ruined. 

Such being the ſituation of affairs, ſeveral church of Eng. 
land men, both of the clergy and laity, thought it time te 
take meaſures tor itopping the king's progrels, and bounding 
his power. Though they had themſelves carri-d ir very 
high, they choſe rather to retract, than by their obſtinacy 
to throw the church and ſtate into imminent danger, in 
continuing to maintain a doctrine which could juſtly be 
confidered as the principal fountain of the kingdom's ca- 
lamities. 

The firſt and moſt neceſſary precaution taken by them, 
was to form a ſtiict union between the church of Englag.i 
and the non-conformiſts for their common ſecurity. Thi; 
union was become more. caſy than ever. The two parties 
agreed, that their diviſion had been the ſole caule of their 
ruin. This was a ſtrong motive for their union. Tus 
churchmen acknowledged, they had carried pallve-obe- 
dience too far, and that it had produced ill effects. oy 
ſhewed a readineſs to comply with the ſcruples of the pret 
byterians, in relinquiſhing the ceremonies which might be 
confidered as indifferent, or at leaſt to leave every man at 
This was all the 
preſbyterians could reaſonably expect. In ſhort, as the 
churchmen appeared touched with the calamities occaſioned 
by their exceſſive rigour, ſo they ſeemed diſpoſed to more 
condeſcenſion, if things were reſtored to their former flare. 
The preſbyterians, who had hitherto groundleſsly accufed 
the church of England of leaning to popery, could no: 
torbear acknowledging their error, after the firmneſs of the 
teven biſhops had diſcovered the injuſtice of that accuſation. 
Theſe diſpoſitions being well managed by the prudent and 
well-meaning men of both parties, produced at laſt an uni- 
formity of ſentiments, with regard to the principal point in 
queſtion, namely, That it was abſolutely neceſlary to think 
ot means for the preſervation of rcligion and the ſtate, from 
the impending danger. The leading men on both fides, 
took great pains to curb the paſſionate, whoſe views werc 
very narrow. In a word, without the king's knowledge, 
the whigs and torics were reconciled, and reſolved to la— 
bour jointly for the preſervation of their country. But un- 
fortunately this union ended with the danger. However, it 
may be affirmed, that this reconciliation of the two parties was 
the moſt fatal blow that could be given to the king's affairs, 
ſince his greateſt ſtrength lay in their diviſion. Father Or- 
leans calls this union a league againſt the king. Ir would 
be needleſs to diſpute about this term. The queſtion is only 
to know, whether this union, this league, or whatever clic 
it may be called, was contrary to law, to conſcience, or to 
the duty which ſubjects owe to their ſovereign. But to de- 
cide this queſtion, the government of England nuiſt be di- 
ſtinguithed from that of other ſtates, and on pretence of the 
name of king, common to ſo many princes, the rights ol 
one ſovereign not be confounded with thoſe of another, in 
order to apply to a king of England whatever is aſſerted ot 
ſovereignty in general. This was an artifice frequent with 
The queſtion theretore is to know, whether, 
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in ſuppoling the conſtitution of England ſuch as it appears in 
this hiſtory, James II. had violated it in? the moſt eſſential 
parts ; whether he had now changed or conſiderably altercd 
it ; whether there was ground to fear an entire ſubveriion > 

ane 


and whether the Engliſh were obliged to ſuffer it without op- 

ofition. Of this the readers may judge, from what they 
have hitherto ſeen. But in ſuppoſing even that James II. 
had changed, or deſigned to change the conſtitution, a ſtrong 
objection laid againſt thoſe, who believed it proper to oppole 
the entire execution of his deſigns ; namely, the frequent de- 
clarations of the parliament and church of England, ſince 
the reſtoration, that an unlimited obedience was due to the 
king. This objection was ſo ſtrongly impreſſed on the minds 
of ſome churchmen, that they could not reſolve to oppoſe 
the king's deſigns, becauſe they looked on ſuch oppoſition as 
an act of rebellion. Nay, many perſiſt in this opinion even 
to this day, and, with the papiſts, form the party of the ja- 
cobites. Happily for England, moſt of the clergy and laity 
of the eſtabliſhed church were of a contrary opinion, and 
laboured effectually for the preſervation of religion and the 
government in conjunction with the whigs, who made no 
(cruple of uniting with them in the ſame defign. 

The union between the whigs and tories being effected, 
ſeveral perſons of diſtinction, as well amongſt the clergy as 
the laity, began to form a icheme for the execution ot the 
great deſign to preſerve the church and ftare,” They faw no 
expedient more proper, than to put the prince ol Orange at 
the head of the party againſt the King. That prince was fo 
intereſted in the affair, that it was not doubted he would 
contribute whatever lay in his power, both to ſave England, 
and ſecure the ſucceſſion to the princels his wife, lately de- 
feated of her right by a prince, who g-acrally patled for ſup- 
poſititious. Theſe were very powerful motives to actuate the 
prince of Orange. But there was ſtill another, which was 
naturally to have a great effect upon him ; namely, the ex- 
treme danger to which Holland would be expoled, in caſe 
the king accompliſhed his detign, by reaton of the cloſe 
union between the kings of England and France. It was 
with this view that ſeveral great men timely repaired to the 
Hague, on divers pretences, to confer with the prince of 
Orange. The firſt were, Mr. Sidney (brother to Alger- 
non Sidney, beheaded in the laſt reign) afterwards carl of 
Rumncy, Sir Robert Peyton, Sir Rowland Gwin, Dr. 
Burnet, and others. It is to be preſumed, that affurances 
were tranſmitted from them to their friends in England, of 
the good inclination of the prince to the common caute, In 
July, one Joſeph Flight brought over into England about 
fourſcore letters from perſons ot quality and credit, and car- 
ried back anſwers to the Hague, The affair being thus be- 
gun, the old lord Wharton pretending a journey into Ger- 
many, pafled through the Hague. Colonel Sidney, uncle to 
the earl of Sunderland, went to the Spa, on pretence of 
only drinking the waters. The lord Dunblain, ton to the 
earl of Danby, and commander of an independent trigate, 
croſſed and re-crofled the ſeas, to carry ſeveral diſpatches and 
reſolutions. The earl of Shrewtbury mortgaged his eſtate 
for forty thouſand pounds, and went over to the prince to 
offer him both his purſe and (word, He was quickly fol- 
lowed by admiral Herbert, his couſin Mr. Herbert, Mr. 
Ruſſel, the lord Mordaunt, and the earl of Wiltſhire. The 
principal perſons with whom they held . correſponcence in 
England, were the carls of Danby, Devonſhire, anc Dorſet, 
the lords Lovelace and Delamere, the duke of Norfolk, 
the marquis of Hallifax, his ſon the lord Eland, the mar- 
quis of Wincheſter, his ſon the lord Pawlet, the lord Wil- 
loughby ſon to the earl of Lindſey, Mr. Leſter, Mr. Hamp— 
den, Mr. Powle, and many others, befides ſeveral eminent 
citizens of London ®. | 

The prince of Orange being fully determined to head the 
party, it was, after ſeveral conſultations, reſolved, that the 
Engliſh lords at the Hague ſhould demand aſſiſtance of the 
States, in the name ot all England, But to prevent the 
ſecret from being divulged, they applied at firſt only to per- 
ſons of the greateſt credit and influence, who promiſed to 
uſe all their intereſt, at a proper time, to promote the de- 
figen. There was no need of many arguments to prevail 
with the States to aſſiſt the diſtreſſed Engliſh, They were 
equally concerned in the affair with the Engliſh themlelves ; 
for the ruin of Holland would doubtleſs have ſoon followed 
the ſlavery of England. Or this the deſigns of Lewis XIV, 
and his union with James II“, left no room to doubt. All 
the difficuity lay in making preparations, in concealing the 
defign of them, in raiſing torces in the room of thoſe which 
the prince ſhould lead into England, and in ſecuring a timely 
relief, in caſe the king of France ſhould attack Holland. 
But all theſe things were taken care of, with great addrels 
and ſecrecy. The difference at that time, about the election 


b As alſo the lord Churchill, after vards duke of Marlborough, colonel 
Trelawny, and colonel Kirk, Burnet, p. 704. 
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of an archbiſhop of Cologne, between prince Clement of 
Bavaria and the cardinal of Furſtemburg, furniſhed the 
States with a pretence to aſſemble an army near Nimeguen. 
On the other hand, the prince of Orange, by his intrigues, 
prevailed to have the direction of affairs then on the carpet, 
commutted| to the management of three or four members 
of the States, on pretence of the correſpondence the count 
d' Avaux, the French embaflador, had in Holland, who 
might inform him of their reſolutions. "Theſe commiſſioners, 
all in the prince of Orange's confidence, under colour of the 
Cologne affair, gave orders for encamping an army and pre- 
paring a fleet. At laſt, the prince of Orange, on pretence of 
providing for a war againſt France, which ſeemed to be ſo 
near, had an interview at Minden in Weltphalia, with the 
electors of Saxony and Brandenburgh, the princes of the 
houle of Lunenburgh, and the landgrave of Hefle-Caſlel, and 
ſecured their aſſiſtance, in caſe France ſhould attack Holland 
or the Low-Countries, while he was engaged in the Englith 
expedition. All this was tranſacted with ſuch ſecrecy, that 
the embaſladors of France and England at the Hague could 
get no certain intelligence. They were forced to recur to 
conjectures, though the firſt had utually been informed of the 
reſolutions of the States, as ſoon as they were taken. 

When the prince of Orange had ſecured to the States, in 
caſe of necd, the aſſiſtance of theſe princes, he concerted 
his expedition with ſuch prudence and ſecrecy, that his 
icheme was not Known till atter the execution; namely, 
that the States, under colour of being ready to ſupport the 
election ot the prince of Bavaria, thould form a camp on 
the heath near Nimeguen, a place too remote from the ſea, 
to give any ſuſpicion that theſe troops were defigned for an 
embarquement : that a fleet of fifty men of war thould be 
prepared, with a ſofficient number of tranſports, for the 
embarkation of twelve or thirteen thouſand men : that, to 
prevent the alarm which theſe tranſports might give, the 
merchants of Amſterdam, Rotterdam, and other maritime 
places, ſhould treight as many as they could on divers pre- 
tences: that theſe ſhips ſhould repair to ſeveral ports, at a 
time aſſigned, to take the forces abroad, and afterwards to 
the Goree, where the men of war ſhould expect them : 
that the prince of Orayge ſhould put himſelf on board this 
fleet, and at his landing in England, the Englith perſons of 
quality, by whom he was invited, ſhould diſperſe themſelves 
into divers parts of the kingdom, to excite inſurtections, and 
levy troops, while the prince, with his Httle army, ſhould 
make head againſt the king. It was not doubted, but the 
prince's army would confiderably increaſe when he ſhould be 
in England, and the people in general be ready to ſecond the 
efforts of thoſe, who were labouring tor their deliverance. 
This whole ſcheme was executed in the manner it had been 
relolved, without the embatijadors of Englund and France 
being able to learn any thing certain. Ihe conjectured, 
however, by the naval preparations, that ſomething was 
ſecretly contriving againſt England. Indecd it was difficult 
to prepare four or five hundred tranſports and fifty men of 
war ſo privately, that they ſhould have no intelligence from 
their ſpies. The count d'Avaux failed not to ſend his con- 
jectures to the court of France, which were immediately 
tranſmitted to England. Moreover, Mr. Skelton, king 
James's envoy at the Hague, had” before informed him of 
an intercepted letter, which intimated that a great project 
was ſecretly carrying on againſt him. But the king vas 
then ſo ſecure of ſucceſs, that he neglected this intelli- 
gence, believing it only an artifice to divert him from his 
deligns. 

A little before, Mr. Bude de Verace, a proteſtant at Ge- 
neva, gentleman-uſher to the princels of Orange, having 
been ditmilled, was returned to his own country. When 
he heard of the great preparations in Holland, he writ to Mr. 
Skelton, then envoy at Paris, that he had things to commu— 
nicate to the king of England, that were of no leſs concern 
than his crown, but would not diſcover the ſccret to anv but 
the king himſelf; and that if his majeſty would ler him 
know his pleaſure, he would immediately repair to London. 
Skelton was not wanting to give information to the court of 
England, and to repeat it by five or fix letters. But no notice 
was taken of it, whether through a too great ſecurity, or chat 
the carl of Sunderland, to whom the letters were addreſſed, 
did not think proper to communicate them to the king. 

Mean while, as the armament in Holland could haridly be 
concealed any longer, and the king received repeated advices 
of it, he judged it convenient, at all events, to flatter the 
people with the expectation of a parliameht. So, the 24th 


© See State Tracts, in king William's reign, Tom. I. p. 37, &c. 
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of Auguſt, he declared in council his intention to call a par. 
liament for the 27th of November, and the chancellor had 
orders to iſſue out the writs the ßzth of September. How- 
ever, the writs were not ſent, which gave occaſion to think 
the king only deſigned to amuſe the public. 

The next day, Mr. de Bonrepos arrived at London from 
Paris, and had ſeveral conferences with the king. It is pre- 
tended, that he offered him, from the king of France, a 
fleet, and an army of thirty thouſand men, but that the earl 
of Sunderland prevented the offer from being accepted. He 
is ſaid to repreſent to the king, That it would be very 
dangerous to introduce a foreign army into. England, at the 
very time he was preparing to hold a parliament : That he 
would entirely loſe the hearts of his ſubjects, and even of 
thoſe who were moſt devoted to him : That if the French 
ſhould have a mind to render themſelves maſters of the king- 
dom, he would find but very few who would join to deliver 
him from ſuch troubleſome gueſts, and that in accepting ſo 
powerful an aid, he would quickly become only a viceroy 
to Lewis XIV.” Some have pretended, that this advice 
was evident treachery in the earl of Sunderland, who was 
gained by the prince of Orange. But this accuſation reſts 
only upon the il} ſucceſs of the king's affairs afterwards, and 
upon the ſuppoſition that he would have ſucceeded in his de- 
ſigns, had the king of France's offer been accepted. How- 
ever the king refuſed the aid, becauſe he thought it unneceſ- 
ſary, and yet it is pretended, that he made at this very time 
2 new alliance with Lewis, but which was never publiſhed. 

In the mean time, the king hearing from ſeveral parts, that 
an armament was making in Holland, he ordered the marquis 
of Albyville, his embatlador, to preſent a memorial to the 
States, to demand what they meant by their warlike prepara- 
tions, eſpecially by ſea, at that time of the year. The States 
anſwered, That they armed in imitation of his Britannic ma- 
jeſty, and might with more reaſon demand an explanation 
about the alliance into which he was lately entered. This 
anſwer increaſing the king's ſuſpicions, he now began to take 
the neceflary meaſures for putting himſelf in a poſture of de- 
fence. With this view, he gave the governments of Portl- 
mouth and Hull, the two keys of the kingdom, to papiſts, 
and took care to have the majority of the officers and ſoldiers 
of thele garriſons of that religion. 

After all, he could not yet believe, the prince of Orange 
would venture to attack him. He {till relied on his fleet and 
army, though he had now had ſeveral demonſtrations of their 
diſaffection. The court of France could not conceive the 
cauſe of ſo ſtrange an indolence ; nor was Skelton leſs puz- 
zled to anſwer the queſtion ſo often aſked, why the king his 
maſter refuſed the aſſiſtance of France? He could only ſay, 
that he had no orders about it. At laſt, in a conference one 
day with Monſieur de Croifly upon this ſubject, he told him, 
it was his private opinion, that if France would threaten to 
attack the States-General, in caſe any thing was attempted by 
them againſt the king of England, ſuch a declaration would 
break all the prince of Orange's meaſures. The court of 
France approving of this propoſal, the count D'Avaux pre- 
ſented a memorial to the States the zoth of Auguſt, declaring, 
«© That all circumſtances inclined the king his maſter to 
believe, with reaſon, that the arming in Holland threatened 
England, therefore his majeſty had commanded him to de- 
clare to them, on his part,—** That the ties of friendſhip 
and alliance between him and the king of Great-Britain, 
would oblige him not only to aſſiſt him, but alſo to look on 
the firſt act of hoſtility that ſhould be committed by their 
troops or their fleet, againſt his majeſty of Great-Britain, to 
be a manifeſt rupture of the peace, and a breach with his 
crown.” The States, after an ambiguous anſwer to this 
memorial, demanded of the marquis of Albyville the mean- 
ing of the new alliance between the two kings. The ſame 
demand was made to the court of England by the States em- 
ballador, Van Citters, to whom they fent a copy of the 
memorial. Whereupon the king ſummoned a council, and 
by the carl of Sunderland's means it was reſolved, to diſown 
the proceedings of the count D'Avaux. This reſolution was 
immediately communicated to the embaſſador of the States, 
and to all the King's miniſters in foreign courts. Moreover, 

to convince the public, that the king was not concerned in 
the memorial preſented by the count D'Avaux, Skelton was 
recalled, and immediately ſent to the Tower. 

On this occaſion, the earl of Sunderland reaſoned upon the 
ſame principle advanced by him, when the aſſiſtance offered 
by France was in debate. It cannot be denied, that his rea- 
ſons appeared plauſible to the king. But it is ſuppoſed by 
ſome, that the king was deceived, and that it was not poſſible 


for the carl of Sunderland to be deceived alſo. Wherefore 
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they aſcribe his counſels to an expreſs defign of betraying h 
maſter. Thoſe who talk thus, are, 'tis likely, very Rory 
the King did not follow the contrary opinion, and embrace 
the offer of France, They are perſuaded, in that caſe, the 
prince of Orange's meaſures would have been diſconcerteq 
his undertaking relinquiſhed, and the king, with the aſſiſt. 
ance of thirty thouſand men, been abſolute maſter of his 
kingdom. But it muſt be conſidered, that this is ſuppoſing 
an uncertain event ; that the prime miniſter's advice preceded 
the king's diſaſter ſome months; and, to accuſe him of an 
intention to betray the king, it muſt be ſuppoſed, that he 
could have foreſeen what the king himſelf did not: in a 
word, that he was ſecretly engaged with the prince of Orange 
of which however there is no poſitive proof. The muſt 
plauſible ground of ſuſpicion againſt him is, his admiſſion 
into that prince's council and confidence, when on the throne 
But he was not the only miniſter of king James, who was 
thus favoured by king William, It is however certain, though 
the earl of Sunderland embraced the popiſh religion, he a 
and ſtill is, ſuſpected by the papiſts. There are even pro- 
teſtants, who owning that he betrayed his maſter, count this 
pretended treachery an honour to him, ſince it tended to the 
good of the kingdom. 

Though the king, as I ſaid, had ordered writs to be iflucg 
out for a new parliament, the order had not been executed. 
This appears clearly in a proclamation of the 21ſt of Sep- 
tember, wherein the king ſuppoſed the elections were not 
yet begun. It imported: ; 

* That his majeſty having already fignificd his pleaſure to 
call a parliament, leſt thoſe whoſe right it was to chuſe 
members, ſhould lie under any prejudices and miſtakes, 
through the artifices of diſafſected perſons, he thought it fir 
to declare, that as it was his royal purpoſe to endeavour a 
legal eftabliſhment of an univerſal liberty of conſcicace for 
all his ſubjects, it was alſo his reſolution inviolably to pre- 
ſerve the church of England, by ſuch a confirmation of tke 
ſeveral acts of uniformity, that they ſhould never be altered 
any other ways than by repealing the ſeveral clauſes, which 
inflict penalties upon perſons not promoted, or to be pro- 
moted to any ecclefiaſtical benefices within the meaning of 
the ſaid acts, for exerciling their religion contrary to the Pur- 
port of the faid acts of uniformity. And that for the fur- 
ther ſecuring, not only the church of England, but the pro- 
teſtant religion in general, be was willing the Roman catho- 
lics ſhould remain incapable to be members of the houſe of 
commons; whereby -thoſe fears and apprehenfions would be 
removed, which many perſons had had, That the legiſla- 
tive authority would be engroſſed by them, and turned againſt 
proteſtants.“ 

This proclamation was too obſcure and ambiguous to pro- 
duce any great effect. There was even a manifeſt contra- 
diction in the defign to repeal the penal laws, and at the 
ſame time to preſerve the acts of uniformity. Beſides, the 
king ſpoke only of excluding papiſts from the houſe of com- 
mons, and not from that of the lords. But what ſtill more 
plainly diſcovered the king's intention to amuſe the people 
was, that the writs for a new parliament were not iſſued. F 

In the mean time, having received ſo many concurring ad- 
vices of the prince of Orange's deſigns, he gave out commiſ- 
fions for augmenting his forces, and ſent for ſome regiments 
out of Ireland. At the fame time, he ordered the fleet to be 
equipped with all expedition. Monſicur Barillon, the French 
embaſſador, propoſed that the king his maſter ſhould be de- 
fired to abandon the fiege of Philiptburg, undertaken by the 
dauphin, and carry the war into Holland. This propoſal 
was approved by ſeveral of the council, but oppoſed by others, 
on pretence that ſuch a proceeding would alienate the minds 
of all the Engliſh proteſtants from the king. This reaſon 
prevailed the more eaſily, as the prince of Orange's friends 
had ſpread a report, that the armament of Holland was only 
deſigned to prevent the French from landing in England. 

At laſt, the king, as he he could no longer doubt the prince 
of Orange's intention, appointed the carl of Feverſham to 
command his army, after that poſt had been declined by the 
count de Roye, The command of the fleet was given to the 
lord Dartmouth. As the king was not ignorant hew preju- 
dicial to him was the report of his ſtrict alliance with 
Lewis XIV, he uſed his utmoſt endeavours to ſtifle it. For 
this purpoſe he ordered the marquis of Albyville to preſent a 
memorial to the States, to aſſure them from him, that there 
was no other treaty between him and France than thoſe that 
were public. He morcover offered the States to take ſuch 
meaſures with them, as might beſt ſerve to maintain the peace 
of Nimeguen, and the twenty years truce Concluded in 1684. 
But the States, whether better informed than the king ima- 
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gined, or for other reaſons, took no notice of the memorial. 
On the contrary, the penſionary of Holland frankly owned 
to the marquis of Albyville, that the prince of Orange be- 
ing invited by the Engliſh nobility, was preparing to carry 
them affiſtance for reſtoring the government to its ancient 
Rate, the King having entirely changed it ſince his acceſſion 
to the crown. 

It ſeems that the King had hitherto preſerved ſome hope, 
either that the States had ſome other deſign, or that the prince 
only intended to deter him from finiſhing his work. But af- 
ter this advice received from his embaſſador, who added, that 
many Engliſh were at the Hague ready to accompany the 
prince in his expedition, he diicovered the utmoſt conſterna- 
tion, as well as his whole council. Indeed, it was eaſy to 
conceive, that the prince had projected this undertaking, 
upon private aſſurances of encouragement from the Engliſh. 
'This reflection made the King begin to ſee the great dilpro- 

rtion betwcen the number of the proteſtants, and that of 
the papiſts, and conſequently the ſmall hopes of being ſup— 
ported by the latter. In theſe melancholy thoughts, he be- 
lieved his beſt refuge was to recover the church of England 
to his intereſt, He {till reckoned, ſhe was unſhaken in her 
principle of paſſive-obedience, and that by giving ber ſome 
fatisfaction, he ſhould ſecure her allegiance, after which, he 
ſhould have no further cauſe to fear the eftorts of the prince 
of Orange. To this end, he ſent for the biſhops that were 
then in London, namely, Wincheſter, Chicheſter, Peter— 
borough, Rocheſter, Ely, Bath and Wells, and told them, 
that he defired their advice in the preſent conjuncture. He 
aſſured them of his readineſs todo whatever ſhould be thought 
neceflary tor the ſecurity of the proteſtant religion and the 
liberties ot his ſubjects, without derogating from his own 
prerogative. He concluded with ſaying, this affair required 
2a mature cxainnation, and therefore prayed them to conſult 
together, in order to give him their advice. The biſhops 
withdrew, and immediately repaired to Lambeth, to form, 
with the archbiſhop (then indiſpoſed) a plan of what they 
were to counſel the king; 

The 28th of September, the king publiſhed a proclamation 
to inform his ſubjects, ©* That his majeſty had received un- 
doubted advice, that a great and ſudden invaſion from Hol- 
land with an armed force ot foreigners, would ſpeedily be 
made in an hoſtile manner upon this kingdom ; and although 
fome falſe pretences, relating to liberty, property, and re- 
ligion, contrived and worded with art and ſubtlety, might 
be given out, it was manifeſt, however, that no leis matter 
by this invaſion was propoſed, “ that an abſolute conqueſt 
of theſe his majeſty's kingdoms, and the utter ſubduing and 
ſubjecting them, and all his people, to a foreign power,“ 
which was promoted by ſome of his ſubjects, being perſons 
of wicked and reſtleſs ſpirits, implacable malice, and dcl- 
perate defigns ; who having no ſenſe of the miſery of former 
iateſtine diviſions, nor being moved by his majeſty's reiterated 
acts of grace and mercy, did again endeavour to embroil this 
kingdom in blood and ruin, to gratify their own ambition 
and malice, propofing to themſelves a prey and booty in ſuch 
2 public confuſion. That though his majeſty had notice, that 
a toreign force was preparing againſt him, yet he had always 
declined any foreign ſuccours, but rather had choſen to rely 
upon the true and ancient courage, faith and allegiance of 
his own people, with whom he had often ventured his life 
for the honour of this nation, and in whoſe defence againſt 
all enemies, he was firmly reſolved to. live and die; and 
therefore his majeſty ſolemnly conjured his ſubjects to lay 
aſide all animoſities, jealouſies, and prejudices, and heartily 
and chearfully to unite together, in the defence of him and 
their native country. That albeit the deſign had been 
carried on with all imaginable ſecrecy, and endeavours to 
ſurpriſe and deceive his majeſty, yet he had not been wanting 
on his part, to make ſuch proviſions as did become him, and 
made no doubt of being found in ſo good a poſture, that his 
enemies might have cauſe to repent their raſh and unjuſt at- 
tempts.” In the concluſion, his majeſty declared,“ That 
he did intend to have met his parliament in November 


next, and that the writs were iflued forth accordingly, pro- 


poſing to himſelf, amongſt other things, That he might be 
able to quiet the minds of all his people in matters of re- 
ligion, but that in regard of this ſtrange attempt, deſigned 
to divert his ſaid gracious purpoſes, he found it neceſſary to 
recall his aforeſaid writs, &c.“ 

Though the king pretended an entire reliance on the alle- 
giance of his ſubjects, he knew however he had given them 
too much cauſe of diſcontent, to be aſſured of their affection. 
Wherefore he thought it neceſſary to give them other proots 
of his fincerity than bare words, To this end, he took off 
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the biſhop of London's ſuſpenſion, and appointed Sir John 
Chapman, a churchman, to ſucceed Sir John Eyles, the pre— 
ſent lord- mayor of London, who was an anabaptiſt. Morc- 
over, being informed that the biſhops would adviſe him to 
reſtore the city charter, he ſent for the lord-mayor, alder- 
men, and ſheriffs, and told them, “ That he reſolved to re— 
ſtore tothem their ancient charter and privileges, and put them 
into the lame condition they were in at the time of the judg— 
ment pronounced againſt them, upon the Quo Warranto.” 
The ſame day, the 2d of October, he publithed a general 
pardon by proclamation, out of which were excepted, Robert 
Parſons, Edward Matthews, Samuel Venner, Andrew Fletcher, 
colonel John Rumſey, major John Manley, Iſaac Manley, 
Francis Charleton, John Wildman, Titus Oates, Robert Fer- 
guſon, Gilbert Burnet, Sic Robert Peyton, Laurence Brad-. 
don, Samuel Johnſon, Thomas Tipping, and Sir Rowland 
Guynne. But all this was not capable to ſatisfy the people, 
who aſpired to a more ample and more certain deliverance. 

The day after, the 3d of October, the archbiſhop of Can— 
terbury, attended by eight biſhops, repaired to Whitehall, 
and was admitted to an immediate audience. After a ſhort 
ſpeech, he preſented to the king the reſult of their conferences 
drawn up in ten articles, which were ſo many advices, and 
withal, reproaches upon his paſt government, Theſe advices 
were: 

I. To put the whole management of his government, 
in the ſeveral counties, into the hands of ſuch of the nobi- 
lity and gentry there, as were legally qualified for it. 

II.“ To annul his commiſſion for ecclefiaſtical affairs; 
and that no ſuch court be erected for the future. 

III. “ That no diſpenſation might be granted or continued 
by virtue whercof any perſon not duly qualified by law, had 
been put into any place, office, or preferment in church or 
ſtate, or in the univerſities, or continued in the ſame, 
eſpecially ſuch as had cure of ſouls annext to them; and par- 
ticularly, that he would reftore the preſident and fellows of 
St. Mary Magdalen college in Oxford. 

IV. © To ſet afide all licences or faculties, by which any 
perions of the Romiſh communion might pretend to be 
cnabled to teach public ſchools. 

V. © To deſiſt from the exerciſe of his diſpenſing power, 
and to permit that point to be calmly and freely debated, 
and finally ſettled in parliament. 

VI. © To inhibit the four foreign biſhops, who ſtiled 
themſelves vicars apoſtolical, from farther invading the ec- 
clefiaſtical juriſdiction, which by law, was veſted in the 
biſhops of the church of England. 

VII.“ To fill the vacant biſhoprics, and other eccleſiaſti- 
cal promotions, within his gift, both in England and Ire. 
land, with men of learning and piety : and in particular, 
(which the archbiſhop owned to be his peculiar boldneſs, 
ſince it was done without the privity of his brethren) 
forthwith to fill the archiepiſcopal chair of York (which 
had ſo long ſtood empty, and upon which a whole province 
depended) with ſome very worthy perſon : for which he 
was ſo bold to ſay, his majeſty had then before him a very 
fair choice.“. 

VIII.“ To ſuperſede all farther proſecutions of Quo War— 
rantos againſt corporations, and to reftore to them their 
ancient charters and privileges; as they heard God had put 
into his heart for the city of London, which they intended 
otherwiſe to have made one of their principal requeſts, 

IX. That writs might be iſſucd out with convenient 
ſpeed, for calling of a free and regular parhament, in which 
the church of England might be ſecured according to the 
acts of uniformity : proviſion might be made for a due 
liberty of conſcience, and for fecuring the liberties and pro— 
perties of all his ſubjects, and a mutual confidence inight be 
eſtabliſhed between his majeſty and all his people. 

X. © Above all, That his majeſty would be pleaſed to 
permit his biſhops, to offer ſuch motives and arguments, as 
(they truſted) might, by God's grace, be effectual to per- 
ſuade his majeſty to return to the communion of the church 
of England, into whoſe moſt holy catholic fa.th he was bap- 
tized, in which he was educated, and to Which, it was their 
daily earneſt prayer to God, that he might be re- united.“ 

Theſe advices clearly ſhew, that what has hitherto beer 
ſeen concerning king James's government, 1s not grounded 
upon calumnies ſpread by his enemies. For how, on the 2d 
of October (a month before the prince of Orange's arrival, 
and at a time when the events were yet uncertain) could theſe 
nine biſhops conſpire together to reproach the King with a 
violation of the laws in all theſe articles, under colour of giv- 
ing him counſel? Beſides, theſe advices agree, for the moſt 
part, with the prince of Orange's declaration, figned at the 
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Hague, at the very time the biſhops were 8 together 
at London. In ſhort, the king's proceedings two days after, 
invincibly prove the truth of theſe facts. So, the advocates 
for king James can only plead, either that he had a right to 
act as he did, or, though he had no ſuch right, his ſubjects 
were bound to ſubmit to his will. But this is not the place 
to examine thele queſtions. 

The king perceiving that a refuſal to comply with the ad- 
vice of the biſhops, would only increaſe the people's jealouſy, 
reſolved, though probably with regret, to redreſs moſt of the 
grievances complained ot. For this purpole, the commiffon 
tor eccleſiaſtical cauſes was diſſolved. The next day, the 
lord chancellor had orders to carry back 1n perſon the charter 
of London. The lord-lieutenants of the ſeveral counties 
were required to inform themſelves of the abuſes and irregula- 
rities, committed in the late regulations of corporations, in or- 
der to redreſs the ſame. The biſhop of Wincheſter, viſitor of 
Magdalen college in Oxford, was ordered to ſettle that fo- 
ciety regularly, and according to their ſtatutes. A procla- 
mation was iſſued out for reſtoring corporations to their an- 
cient charters, liberties, rights, and franchiſes. The lord- 
lieutenants were diſplaced in ſeveral counties. Popiſh juſtices 
of the peace, mayors, recorders, and other magiſtrates, were 
removed, and proteſtants put in their places. Thus, in the 
ſpace of about twelve days, that formidable fabric was in 
effect, or in a great meaſure demoliſhed, which the Romiſh 
cabal had ſpent near four years in erecting. 

But all theſe proceedings were not capable to reſtore the 
king to the confidence of his ſubjects, becauſe they came too 
late, and ſeemed rather the effect of neceſſity than inclination. 
No other motive could be imagined of the king's deſtroying 
his own work, than his fear of being deſerted on the arrival 
of the prince of Orange, who was daily expected. Whence it 
was inferred, that the king's condeſcenſion would laſt no lon- 
ger than the danger. What had been only ſuſpected, was 
{ſoon found to be true. The biſhop of Wincheſter, pur- 
ſuant to the king's order, having cauſed a citation to be fixed 
on the gates of Magdalen college, to recall Dr. Hough and 
the ejected fellows of that ſociety, upon the news of the diſ- 
perfion of the prince's fleet by a tempeſt, was recalled on 
ſome frivolous pretence, and the reſtoration of the college 
deferred. But atterwards, the news proving falſe, the king 
reſumed his pretended affection for the univerſity, and the 
college was reſtored. This extremely prejudiced the king, as 
it manifeſtly ſhewed, that in his late changes in favour of the 
proteſtants, his aim had been only to amuſe them, till he 
ſhould be able to retract. Such as had fallen into the ſnare, 
and believed the king to have acted with fincerity, loſt all their 
former confidence in him. So, James ſaw himſelf at once re- 
duced to the aſſiſtance of his popiſh ſubjects alone, who were 
incapable to reſtore his ſinking affairs. 

As all his hope was placed in his army, he applied himſelf, 
as far as lay in his power, to augment and ſtrengthen it with 
troops, which ſhould wholly depend on him. In obedience 
to orders already given, two thouſand five hundred men 
landed at Cheſter from Ireland, and three thouſand Scots 
were advanced to Carliſle. Beſides this, new commiſhons 
were granted, for levying ten regiments of horſe and foot, 
not to mention ſeveral independent companies. All the mi- 
litia had orders to be in readineſs to march. Laſtly, a pro- 
clamation was publiſhed, commanding all horſes, oxen, and 
cattle, to be driven and removed to the ſpace at leaſt of 
twenty miles, from the places where the enemy ſhould at- 
tempt to land. This was all he could do. But it was not 
in his power to cauſe his ſubjects to ſecond him with affec- 
tion, or his troops to ſerve him faithfully. Accordingly, 
it was not upon an army of thirteen or fourteen thouſand 
men that the prince of Orange relied, but upon the diſpoſi- 
tion of the Engliſh, who impatiently expected his arrival. 
Without this, fo ſmall an army would not have been capable 
of conquering England. 

In the mean time, the populace of London growing inſo- 
lent, by the hopes of the prince's coming, began to inſult the 
popiſh chapels : wheretore the king ordered them to be ſhut 
up, for feat of an inſurrection in ſo dangerous a juncture. On 
the other hand, many Romiſh prieſts and jeſuits perceiving 
the gathering ſtorm, and prelaging nothing good from the 
diſpoſition ot the people, and the court's conſternation, began 
gradually to diſappear, and to conſult their own ſafety by a 
timely retreat into foreign parts. 

In the midſt of all theſe diſtractions, the king cauſed the 
prince of Wales to be {olemnly baptized ; the pope, repre- 
ſented by his nuntio, being godfather, and the queen-dowager 
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godmother. Father Saban officiated, and named him James. 
Francis-Edward, 

At the ſame time the court received a pamphlet, publiſheg 
in Holland, and entitled, A Memorial of the Englith 
proteſtants, preſented to their Highnefles, the prince and 

rinceſs of Orange.” It was aſcribed to Dr. Burner, or major 
Vildman, wherein, after a long narrative of the grievances 
of the nation, the author complained of king James's obliging 
his ſubjects to own a ſuppoſititious child lor the prince of 
Wales, adding, That his majeſty would never ſuffer the 
witneſſes that were preſent at the queen's delivery to be heard 
and examined.” The king was no ſtranger to the ſuſpicions 
entertained by the people on this account, but hitherto had 
pretended to be ignorant of, or at leaſt to deſpiſe, them, 
He perceived however, that on this occaſion, he could not, 
without great prejudice to himſelf, help anſwering fo public 
a challenge. He therefore held an extraordinary council 
the 22d of October, to which were called the queen-dowager, 
all the lords ſpiritual and temporal then in town, the lord. 
mayor and aldermen of London, the judges, and ſeveral of 
his majeſty's learned council. All theſe being allembled, 
the king told them,“ He had called them together upon a 
very extraordinary occaſion; but that extraordinary ditcaſes 
muſt have extraordinary remedies : that the malicious en. 
deavours of his enemies had to poiloned the minds of ſome 
of his ſubjects, that by the reports he had from all hands 
he had reaſon to believe, that very many did not think this 
ſon, with which God had bletled bim, to be his, but a ſu. 
poſed child. But, he might ſay, that by a particular pro- 
vidence, fcarce any prince was ever born, where there were 
ſo many perſons preſent. That he had taken this time to 
have the matter heard and examined there, expecting thar 
the prince of Orange, with the firſt caſterly wind, would 
invade this kingdom : and as he had often ventured his lite 
for the nation before he came to the crown, ſo he thought 
himſelf more obliged ſo to do now he was king, and did 
intend to go in perſon againſt him, whereby he might be 
expoſed to accidents; and therefore he thought it neceſſary 
to have this now done, in order to ſatisfy the minds of his 
ſubjects, and to prevent the Kingdom's being engaged 
in blood and confuſion after his death: that he had defired 
the queen-dowager to give herſelf the trouble to come hither, 
to declare what ſhe knew of the birth of his ſon; and thac 
moſt of the ladies, lords, and other perſons who were pre- 
ſent, were ready to depoſe upon oath their knowledge of 
the matter.” 

Atrer this ſpeech, depoſitions were taken, firſt of the queen- 
dowager, who only ſaid, “ That ſhe was in the room when 
the queen was delivered,” without any thing more poſitive 
or particular. After her followed forty witneſſes, of which 
ſeventeen were papiſts, and it was begun with proving, that 
the queen was brought to bed while many perſons were in the 
room. To this tended the teſtimonies of the eightecn lords 
who accompanied the king thither. This proof ſignified 
nothing, ar was very ambiguous. It was well known, there 
were a great many perſons in the room at the time the queen 
was ſaid to be delivered; which doubtleſs, was all that des 
meant by this proof. But it was not ſufficient to prove the 
reality of the delivery. Some of the ladies depoſed, the: 
they ſaw the child ſoon after in the arms of the midwite. 
But as no man 1n the council durit put any queſtions to the 
witnetles, concerning ſeveral circumſtances, theſe general 
depoſitions were incapable to remove all ſuſpicions. The 
midwite depoſed poſitively, that ſhe took the child from the 
queen's body. The counteſs of Sunderland depoſed, that 
the queen called her to give her her hand, that ſhe might 
feel how the child Jay, ©. which (added ſhe) I did,” but the 
did not ſay whether ſhe felt the child or not. The bithop 
of Saliſbury adds, That the counteſs of Sunderland told the 
ducheſs of Hamilton, (from whom he had this particular) 
that when ſhe put her hand into the bed, the queen held it, 
and let it go no lower than her breaſts, ſo that really the felt 
nothing. Many ladies depoſed, That they had often ſeen 
the marks of milk on the queen's linen ncar her breaſts. 
Two or three depoſed, That they ſaw it running out at the 
nipple. But what is remarkable, none of theſe ladies named 
the time in which they ſaw the milk, except one, who 
named the month of May. Now if it be true, as was be- 
fore related, that the queen was really with child till the 
ninth of April, and that ſhe miſcarried that day, all that 
was mentioned of milk in the queen's breaſts, particularly 


by her that fixed it to the month of May, might have fol- 


lowed upon that miſcarriage, and be no, proof concerning 
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the late birth, Mrs. Pierce the laundreſs depoſed, That ſhe 
cook linen from the queen's body once, which carried the 
marks of a delivery. The biſhop objects here, that it is 
ſtrange ſhe ſhould ſpeak only to one time. The lady Went- 
Gore was the ſingle witneſs that depoſed, That ſhe had 
felt the child move in the queen's belly, but ſhe fixed it to 
ao time. 

In general, this briefly is the uſe that may be made of the 
ſuſpicions mentioned by feveral authors, and of theſe depo- 
fitions, namely, There being three caſes, in none of which 
the two parties agree, the depoſitions are not applicable to any 
of the caſes, without being contradicted by thoſe who main- 
tain one of the other two caſes. Let us take, for inſtance, 
the two depoſitions, which, next to that of the midwife, ap- 
pear molt convincing, namely, That of the lady who had 
ſeen milk run from the queen's breaſts : and that of the lady 
Iſabella Wentworth, who had felt the child in the womb. 
Theſe two teſtimonies are ſufficient againſt thoſe who main- 
tain, that the queen was not with child from January, the 
time of her declared pregnancy, to the 10th of June, the time 
of her delivery. But they are inſuthcient againſt thoſe who 
pretend ſhe was really with child, from the 6th of October 
to the ninth of April, when ſhe had a miſcarriage for the 
reaſons before mentioned. To be able therefore to give a 
certain judgment concerning the birth of the prince of Wales, 
it is neccflary, 1. That facts thould be agreed in, I mean, 
whether it be true, that the quecn was really with child, and 
that ſhe had a miſcarriage. 2. That thoſe who derive their 
ſuſpicions from the queen's obitinate refuſal to give ſatisfac- 
tion to the public, ſhould fix the time of this obſtinacy to the 
interval between the gth of April, the day of her pretended 
miſcarriage, and the 10th of June, the day of her delivery. 
For in ſuppoſing the reality of her pregnancy till Eaſter- weck, 
the ſuſpicions arifing trom the queen's obſtinacy, cannot but 
be ill-grounded, unleſs this obſtinacy is confined to the ſpace 
of time, between the miſcarriage and the delivery, which it 
is not. 3. That the two ladies who depoſed concerning the 
milk and the motion of the child, ſhould have fixed the time 
to the ſame interval, otherwiſe their teſtimony proves no- 
thing againſt thole who maintain, that the queen was really 
with child til! Eafter-week, and had then a miſcarriage ; 
bur this is what does not appear. As to the teſtimony of 
the midwife, which is the principal and moſt poſitive, all 
that can be objected to it, is, that it is a fingle teſtimony, 
and that befides, ſhe being a papiſt, might have been cor- 
rupted. But this is only a conjecture, a bare poſhbility. It 
is therefore clear, that to decide this queſtion in a manner 
capable to ſatisfy thoſe who only ſeek the truth, a more per- 
fect knowledge muſt be had of many circumſtances which as 
yet lie concealed. 

The king's precaution produced not the expected effect, 
The ſuſpicion of an impoſture was fo deeply rooted in the 
minds of moſt of the Engliſh, that it was rather confirmed 
than removed by this examination. The myſterious conduct 
obſerved at a time when, conſidering the general ſuſpicion, 
all poſſible precautions ought to have been taken to render the 
birth unqueſtionable, made a ſtronger impreſſion than all 
theſe teſtimonies, and the rather, as they were found to be 
very defective. Before this examination, the preſumption of 
law was for the prince, fince he was owned by both parents, 
fo that the proof lay on the other fide, and ought to be offered 
by thoſe who queſtioncd it. But after the king had undertaken 
to prove the reality of his ſon's birth, by forty witneſſes, of 
which more than thirty ſaid nothing material, and the reſt 
fixed no time to what they depoſed, he left room to his enemies 
to object againſt theſe very depofitions. 

The king's own teſtimony was not more effectual. After 
the witneſſes were examined, he told the afſembly, “ That 
the princeſs Anne of Denmark would have been preſent ; 
but that ſhe being with child likewiſe, and having not lately 
ſtirred abroad, could not come fo far without hazard.“ Ad- 
ding further, That though he did not queſtion but every 
perlon there preſent was ſatisfied before in this matter, yet 
by what they had heard, they would be better able to ſatisfy 
others : that beſides, it he and the queen could be thought 
lo wicked as to endeavour to impoſe a child upon the nation, 
they ſaw how impoſlible it would have been; neither could 
he himſelf be impoſed upon, baving conſtantly been with 
the queen during her being with child, and the whole time 
of her labour. That there was none of them but would eafily 
believe him, who had ſuffered ſo much for conſcience ſake, 
uncapable of ſo great a villainy, to the prejudice of his own 
children; and that he thanked God, that thoſe who knew 
him, knew well, that it was his principle to do as he would 
be done by, for © that was the law and the prophets ;* and 


he would rather die a thouſand deaths, than do the leaſt 
wrong to any of his children,” 

The reafons alledged by the king in this ſpeech were far 
from being convincing, fince thoſe who believed the impo- 
ſture, were perſuaded that the king was chiefly concerned in 
it, notwithſtanding all his aſſeverations, which were but little 
regarded. It is a fad thing for a king not to be credited by 
the body of his ſubjects. The depoſitions were ſolemnly en- 
rolled in Chancery, and afterwards printed and diſperſed 
among the people. But this did not prevent a general belief 
that the prince of Wales was ſuppoſititious. So this birth 
remains hitherto in uncertainty, and probably will long re- 
main ſo. For it muſt be obſerved, that after the king and 
queen had withdrawn into France, there was no finding 
either the midwife or the queen's ladies, who had depoſed 
the moſt material circumſtances of the pregnancy or the 
delivery. 

The 28th of October, the carl of Sunderland was ſuddenly 
removed from his places of preſident of the council, and prin- 
cipal ſecretary of ſtate. It is believed that his neglect of 
Skelton's letters to him, was the principal cauſe of his 
diſgrace, He ſaid upon this ſubject, ** If he gave no ac- 
count of thele letters to the king, it was becaule Skelton 
never wrote but ſecond-hand news.” But theſe were not 
mere letters of news. One Wickſtead, formerly a monk, 
being ſeized for holding correſpondence with the king's ene- 
mies, charged the earl of Sunderland to his face, with re- 
vealing his majeſty's ſecrets to the prince of Orange, But 
being committed to the cuſtody of a meſſenger, he made his 
eſcape the next day. 

However, it is certain, Sunderland had been ſome time 
ſuſpected by the papiſts, who, in all appearance, perſuaded 
the king of his ſecret intelligence with the prince of Orange. 
He publithed atterwards an apology, but the diſcuſſion of 
this affair would be too great a digretiion. 

As the prince of Orange was expected with the firſt eaſterly 
wind, lome of the moſt devoted to the king during his proſ- 
perity, thought proper to ſecure themſelves by letters of 
pardon for their illegal actions. Amongſt theſe were chancellor 
Jefteries, fir Nicholas Butler, the biſhop of Cheſter, the 
biſhop of Durham, and about twenty more, to whom the king 
readily granted the favour they deſired. 

While thele things were tranſacting in England, the ncceſ- 
ſary diſpoſitions were making in Holland for the aſſiſtance of 
the Engliſh. For it was upon this foot that the States let 
their troops to the prince of Orange ; and what the kin 
called in England an invaſion, in Holland was termed, “ a 
brotherly affiltance lent by the States and the prince to the 
diſtreſſed Engliſh.” It can hardly be thought, that the 
prince of Orange, with an army of thirteen or fourteen thou- 
land men, would have undertaken a deſcent into England, 
had he not been aſſured of a favourable reception from the 
generality of the people. But as it was necetlary to remove 
the ſuſpicion fomented by the king, that the Prince was 
coming to conquer and ſubdue England, he thought proper, 
in a declaration, to ſhew the true motives of his undertaking. 
This declaration, dated the 1oth of October, new ſtile, was 
divided into twenty-ftx articles, reducible to theſe three ge- 
neral heads: 

„The firſt contained a particular enumeration of the 
grievances of the Engliſh natien, efpecially the king's arro- 
gating to himſelf a diſpenſing power: his advancing papiſts 
to civil, ecclefiaſtical, and military employments, and allowing 
them to fit in the privy-council : his letting up an illegal 
commiſſion for ecclefiaſtical affairs, in which there was one 
of his miniſters of ſtate, who made public profeſſion of the 
popiſh religion, and who, at the time of his firſt profeſſing 
it, declared, * That for a great while before, he had believed 
that to be the only true religion ;* and by which not only 
the biſhop of London was ſuſpended, but the prefident and 
fellows of Magdalen college arbitrarily turned out of their 
freeholds, contrary to that exprels proviſion in Magna Charta, 
That no man ſhall loſe his life or goods but by the laws of 
the land :* his allowing popiſh monaſteries and colleges of 
Jeſuits to be created: his turning ont of public employments, 
all ſuch as would not concur with him in the repeal of the 
teſt and penal laws : his invading the privileges, and ſeizing 
on the charters of moſt corporations, and placing popiſh 
magiſtrates in ſome of them: his ſubjecting the courts of 
judicatory to his arbitrary and deſpotic power, and putting 
the adminiſtration of juſtice into the hands of papiſts ; his 
not'only arming the papiſts, in contempt of the laws, bur 
likewiſe raiſing them up to the greateſt military truſts, both 
by ſea and land, ſtrangers as well as natives, and Iriſh as 
well as Engliſh, that he might be in a capacity to enflave 
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the nation: his putting the whole government of Ireland into 
the hands of papilts : his alluming an abſolute and arbitrary 
power in the kingdom of Scotland ; from which it was ap- 
parent, what was to be looked for in England.“ 

Secondly, His bighneſs alledged, “ That thoſe great and 
inſufferable oppreſuons, and the open contempt of all law, 
together with the apprehenſion of the ſad conſequences that 
muſt certainly follow upon it, had made the ſubjects to look 
after ſuch remedies as are allowed of in all nations, and in the 
moſt abſolute monarchies, all which had been without et- 
fect; his majeſty's evil counſellors having endeavoured to 
make all men apprehend the lots of their lives, liberties, 
honours, and eſtates, if they ſhould go about to preſerve 
themſelves from this oppreſſion, by petitions, and reprefen- 
tations; an inſtance of which was, the proſecation of the 
ſeven biſhops : that a peer of the realm (the lord Lovelace) 
was treated as a criminal, only becauſe he faid, © That the 
ſubjects were not bound to obey the orders of a popith juſtice 
of peace ;* though it is evident, that they being by law ten- 
dered incapable of all ſuch truſts, no regard is que to their 
orders: that both be, and his confort the princels, had en- 
deavoured to ſignity, with terms full of reſpect, to the king, 
the juſt and deep regret, which all theſe proceedings had 
given them, and declared what their thoughts were, touch- 
ing the repealing of the teſt and penal laws: but that theſe 
evil counſcllors had pur ſuch ill conſtructions on their good 
intentions, that they had endeavoured to alienate the king 
more and more from them. That the laſt and great remedy 
for all theſe evils, was, the calling of a parliament, which 
could not yet be compailed, nor could be eafily brought 
about; for thoſe men apprehending that a lawful parhament 
would bring them to account for all their open violations of 
law, and for their conſpiracics againſt the proteſtant religion, 
and the lives and liberties of the ſubjects, they had en- 
deavoured, under the ſpecious pretence of liberty and con- 
ſcience, firſt to ſow div iſions between thoſe of the church of 
England, and ditlenters, with defign to engage proteltants, 
who are equally concerned to preſerve themſelves from popiſh 
oppreſſion, into mutual quarellings; that ſo by theſe, ſome 
advantage might be given them to bring about their deſigns ; 
and that both in the elections of members of parliament, and 
afterwards in the parliament itfelf : that they had alſo made 
fuch regulations, as they thought fit and neceſlary, for {e- 
Curing all the members that were to be choſen by the cor- 
porations ; by which means they hoped to avoid the puniſh- 
tent they deſerved, though it was apparent, that all acts, 
made by popith magiſtrates, were null and void of them- 
telves ; ſo that no parliament could be lawtul, for which the 
elections and returns were made by popiſh magiſtrates, 
ſheriffs and mayors of towns; and therctore as long as the 
magiſtracy was in ſuch hands, it was not poſhble to have a 
tree parliament legally called and choſen. That there were 
great and violent preſumptions, inducing his highnels to be— 
heve, that thoſe evil counſellors, in order to the gaining the 
more time for the effecting their ill defigns, had publiſhed, 
That the queen had brought forth a ſon ;* though there had 
appeared, both during the quecn's pretended bigneſs, and in 
the manner wherein the birth was managed, ſo many juſt and 
viſible grounds of ſuſpicion, that not only he himſelf, but 
all the good tubjects of the kingdom, did vehemently ſuſpect, 
© That the prerended prince of Wales was not born of the 
queen ;* and though many both doubted of the queen's big- 
nels, and of the birth of the child, yet there was not any 
thing done to ſatisfy them, or put an end to their doubts, 
That Gnce his conſort the princeſs, and likewiſe he himſelf, 
had ſo great an intereſt in this matter, and ſuch a right as all 
the world knew, to the ſucceſſion of the crown: fince all 
the Engliſh did in the year 1672, when Holland was invaded 


with a moſt unjuſt war, uſe their utmoſt endeavours to put 


an end to that war, and that in oppoſition to thoſe who were 
then in the government ; fince the Englith nation had ever 
teſtified a moſt particular affection and efteem, both to his 
highneſs's deareſt confort, and to himſelf, he could not ex- 
cuſe himſelf trom eſpouſing that intereſt, in a matter of ſuch 
high copſcquence, and for contributing all that in him lay, 
for the maintaining both of the protettant religion and the 
laws and hberties of theſe kingdoms : to the doing of which, 
his highneſs © was moſt carneſtiy ſollicited by a great many 
lords, both fpirituz} and temporal, and by many gentlemen, 
and other ſubſects of all ranks,” | 

In the laſt place his highneſs declared, “ That for the 
torementioned realons, he has thought fit to go over to 
Ungland, and to carry with him a force ſufficient to defend 
him from the violence of thoſe evil counſellors : that his 
expedition was intended for no other deſign, but to have a 
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free and lawful parliament, aſſembled as fobn as it was po. 
Gble ; and that in o:der to this, all the late charters, by which 
the elections of burgeſſes are limited, contrary to the ancient 
cuſtom, ſhould be conſidered as null and of no force: that 
to this parliament he would refer the enquiry into the birth 
of the pretended prince of Wales, and of all things relating 
thereto, and to the right of ſucceſſion : that he would con. 
cur in every thing that might procure the peace and bappi. 
neſs of the nation, under a juſt and legal government: that 
he would keep the forces under his command, under all the 
ſtrictneſs of martial diſcipline, and promiſed, that he woulg 


ſend back all thoſe foreign forces, as ſoon as the ſtate of the 


nation would admit of it: that therefore he invited and rc. 
quired all perſons whatſoever to come and aſſiſt him, in order 
to the ex: cuting his defigns againſt all ſuch as ſhall endeavour 
to oppoſe him: that he would hkewiſe take care, that a par. 
liament ſhould be called in Scotland, for reſtoring the ancient 
conſtitution of that Kingdom, and for bringing the matters 
of religion to ſuch a ſettlement, that the people might live 
ealy and happy: that he would alio ſtudy to bring the king. 
dom of Ireland to ſuch a ſtate, that the ſettlement there mis h 
be religiouſly obſerved, and that the protettant and Britiſh 
intereſt there might be ſecured.” 

This declaration being printed, and ready to be ſent over 
to England to be diſperſed among the people, the prince was 
informed, that the king, by the advice of the biſhops, 
had redrefled ſeveral grievances mentioned in his declaration, 
W heretore he thought fit to make the following addition to 
it, 

After we had printed our declaration, we have under- 
ſtood, that the ſubverters of the religion and laws of theſe 
kingdoms, hearing of our preparations to aſſiſt the people 
againſt them, have begun to retract ſome of the arbitrary and 
delpotic power that they had aſſumed, and to vacate ſome of 
their unjuſt judgments and decrees: the ſenſe of their guilt, 
and the diſtruſt of their force, have induced them to offer to the 
city of London ſome ſeeming relief from their great oppreſſions; 
hoping thereby, to quiet the people, and to divert them from 
demanding a re-eſtabliſhment of their religion and Jaws, 
under the ſhelter of our arms: they did alſo give out, That 
we do intend to conquer and enſlave the nation ;* and there- 
fore it is, we have thought fit to add a few words to our de- 
claration. N 

* We are confident, that no perſons can have ſuch hard 
thoughts of us, as to imagine, we have any other defign in 
this our undertaking, than to procure a ſettlement of the 
religion, and of the liberties and properties of the ſubject, 
upon fo ſure a foundation, that there may be no danger of 
the nation's relapfing into the like miſeries at any time here- 
after. And as the torces we have brovght along with us are 
utterly diſproportioned to that wicked defign of conquering 
the nation, if we were capable of intending it; fo the great 
numbers of the principal nobility and gentry, that are men 
of eminent quality and eſtates, and perſons of known 1n- 
tegrity and zeal, both for the religion and government of 
England; many of them being alſo diſtinguiſhed by their 
conſtant fidelity to the crown, who do both accompany us 
in this expedition, and have earneſtly ſollicited us to it, will 
cover us from all ſuch malicious inſinuations: for it is not to 
be imagined, that either thoſe who 1nvited us, or thoſe who 
are already come to alliſt us, can join in a wicked attempt ot 
conqueſt, to make void their own lawtul titles to their honours, 
eſtates, and intereſts. We are allo confident, that all men 
ſce how little weight there is to be laid on all promiſes and 
engagements that can be now made, fince there has been ſo 
little regard had in the time paſt, to the molt SolEMN PRo— 
MISES., And as that imperfect redreſs that is now offered, 13 
a plain confeſſion of thoſe violences of the government that 
we have ſet forth, ſo the defectiveneſs of it is no leſs apparent; 
tor they lay down nothing but which they may take up at 
pleaſure, and they referve entire, and not fo much as mention 
their claims and pretences to an arbitrary and deſpotic power, 
which has been the root of all their oppreſſion, and the total 
ſubverſion of the government. And ir 1s plain, that there 
can be no redreſs, no remedy offered but in parliament, by a 
declaration of the rights of the ſubjects that have been in- 
vaded, and not by any pretended acts of grace, to which the 
extremity of their affairs have driven them. Therefore it is 
that we have thought fit to declare, that we will refer all to 
a free aſſembly of this nation, in a lawful parliament.” 

About the ſame time was publitked; ** The retolution of 
the States-Genera), containing the reaſons that had obliged 
them to aſſiſt his highnels the prince of Mange with ſhips, 
men, and ammunition, in his intended expedition into Eng- 
land.” The two principal reaſons were: 1. That the prince 
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of Orange had been invited to this expedition by the Engliſh 
nobility, gentry, and clergy : 2. That the States had juſt 
cauſe to fear, that in caſe the King of England became ab- 
ſolute in his own kingdom, he would, in conjunction with 
the king of France, endeavour to bring their ſtate to confu- 
ſion, and, if poſſible, totally to ſubject it. This fear was 
founded upon the earl of Caſtlemain's preſſing the pope, and 
the patron cardinal Cibo, (during his embatly at Rome) to 
admit his maſter to inediate a reconciliation between the courts 
of Rome and Veriailles, aſſuring, “ When that reconcilia- 
tion was brought about, the two Kings would effectually ſerve 
the cauſe of the church, and begin with the deſtruction of 
Holland.” The pope, to whom ſuch projects were not 
agreeable, informed the emperor of it, who communicated 
it to the prince of Orange. This is at lcaſt what Dr. Burnet 
ſays in one of his letters, 

Every thing being ready for the projected expedition, the 
prince of Orange went into the aftembly of the States-Ge- 
neral the 16th of October, to take a ſolemn leave of them. 
This was done in ſo tender and moving a manner, that both 
himfelt and the States melted into tears. He embarked the 
19th of October, on a frigate of about thirty guns. The 
fleet conſiſted of fifty men of war, twenty-five trigates, as 
many fire-ſhips, with near four bundred victuallers, and 
other veſſels, for the tranſportation of above four thoutand 
horſe, and ten thouſand foot. The molt confiderable of 
the Engliſh, who accompanied the prince, were, the earls 
of Shrewſbury and Macclesfield, the lords Mordaunt, 
Wiltſhire, Paulet, Elan, Dunblain, admira! Herbert, Mr. 
Herbert, colonel Sidney, Mr. Rutic), fir Rowland Gwin, 
major Wildman, Dr. Burnet, Mr. Harbord, Mr. Ferguſon, 
and many others leis known. The prince had with him, 
beſides the general ofticers of the Dutch forces, count 
Schomberg, marſhal of France, who had laſt ſerved the 
elector of Brandenburgh, count Charles his fon, monficur 
Caillemotte, younger jon to the marquis of Rouvigny, and 
about three hundred French. othcers, who had left their 
country for their religion. Admiral Herbert led the van of 
the fleet, vice-admiral Evertzen brought up the rear, and 
the prince placed himſclt in the main body, carrying a flag 
with Engliſh colours, and their Hiphnefles arms furrounded 
with this motto, Tit PRorksTANT RELIGION AND LI- 
BERTIES OF ENGLAND; and undernezth,. the motto of the 
houſe of Naſſau, IE MAINTIENDRAI, i. e.“ 1 will main- 
tain.“ 

This numerous fleet had been but few hours under ſail, 
when ſuddenly the wind coming more weſterly, there aroſe 
ſuch a ſtorm, that in leſs than two hours the whole fleet 
was ſo diſperſed, that the next day ſcarce two hugs could 


be ſeen together. The ſtorm continued two days, during 
which time, the ſhips endeavoured to gain, tems one port, 
ſome another. Many were driven northward, and could 


not reach the appointed rendezvous eight days after. 
Nevertheleſs, the damage was ſo inconiiderable, that there 
was properly only lots of time. But, on this occation, the 
States made uſe ot an artifice, which did the king grea 
prejudice: they ordered the Harlem and Amſterdam Gazettes 
to aggravate the damage ſuſtained by the fleet,” and to in- 
ſinuate, that the prince could not pothbly be in a condition to 
purſue bis defign till the next firing“. This was intended 
to amuſe the court of England, and make them more remiſs 
in their preparations. But befides this advantage, they re- 
ceived trom that artifce another ſtill more conſiderable, 
which was, that the King, bearing the news with great 
pleaſure, flattered himſelt, that he had now nothing more 
to fear, and that before the ſpring, he ſhould infallibly be 
able to break all the prince of Orange's mealures. In this 
belief, he revoked ſome of his acts of grace granted to his 
ſubjects, and thereby clearly fhewed, that theſe acts were ex- 
torted by necethty, and that conſequently, no change was to 
be expected in his conduct for the future. 

It was in this critical juncture that captain Langham, an 
Engliſhman in the ſervice of the States, was ſcized on his 
arrival in England. In his portmanteau were found many 
copies of the prince's declaration, which were ſent to court. 
The king having read the declaration, was furprized at that 
expreſſion, That the prince was moſt earneſtly invited 
over by divers of the lords, both ſpiritual and temporal, 
and by many gentlemen, and others.” Immediately he 
ſcnt for the archbilhop, and four or five biſhops rhen 1n Lon- 
don, and demanded of them, * Whether the contents of 
the prince's declaration, relating to their inviting him over, 
were true?” The biſhops contemted themicives with pro- 


It was ſaid in the Gazettes, that the prince had loſt moſt of his own 
horſes + and that there were one thouiand five hundred huries dead or unſer— 
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miſing in general, their faithful allegiance to bis majefty, 
zut the King, little ſatisfied with this anſwer, required them 
to jultify themſelves to the world, as to their part in that 
invitation, At the ſame time he fixed a dav, whereon he 
obliged them to preſent a paper under their gun hand, ſig- 
nitying their abhorrence of the prince of O:ange's intended 
invaſion. He farther let them know, „ That a declaration 
was then in the preſs againſt the prince of Orange, and 
was only deferred, to have their paper of abhorrence put 
into it.“ 

On the day appointed, the biſhops repaircd to Whitehall, 
and as foon as they were in the king's preſence, he called for 
their paper. But with all ſubmiſſion, ** They begged to be 
excuſed from writing any thing of that nature, and for 
making a particular defence to a general accuſation, leſt rhey 
ſhould give the firſt precedent of that kind againlt the pri- 
vilege of peers : beſides, that their profeſſion being to pro- 
mote peace, they thought it belonged not to them to declare 
war, eſpecially againſt a prince fo nearly allied to the crown.” 
This anſwer threw the king into a violent rage. However, 
they perfifted in their retuſal, in as dutiful terms as pol- 
ſible. The king, not being able to prevail with them, 
ordered them to withdraw with great indignation. They 
were afterwards informed, that one of the principal mem— 
bers of the council and jeſuited party, adviſed the king, 
«© To impriſon them all, and extort the truth from them 
by violence.” | 

Mean time, the king being defirous to conceal the prince 
of Orange's declaration from the people, forbad the pub- 
liſhing and diſperſing of it by proclamation. But being atter- 
wards intormed, that a great number of copies were handed 
about the Kingdom, and fenfible that his prohibition would 
be to no purpoſe, he choſe to print the declaration with 
remarks, tending to juſtify his own, and render odious the 
prince of Orange's conduct. 

About the ſame time was printed a letter from the prince 
of Orange to the officers of the Engliſh army, and another 
trom admiral Herbert to the Engliſh fleet. The defign of 
theſe two letters was the fame, namely to inform the army 
and the fleet of the true intentions of the prince, and to 
repreſent to them, that in being the King's inſtruments to 
accompliſh his defigns, they were labouring their own ruin. 
Wherefore the officers, ſoldiers, and ſailors, were conjured 
not to ſuffer themſelves to be abuſed by a falſe nation of ho- 
nour, to ſerve the king, contrary to the manifeſt intereſt of 
their religion and country. Theſe two letters had a wonder- 
ful effect upon cthcers, ſoldiers, and ſeamen ; ſo that from 


this time many of them reſolved not to draw their ſwords in 


this quarrel], till they had a free parliament to ſecure their 
religion and liberties. 


The king's fleet conſiſted of ſixty one men of war, ot 


which thirty cight were ct the line of battle, Several En- 
gliſh authors venture to afürm, this fleet was more than 
tuthcient to defeat that of the States. I know not upon What 
their atlertion is grounded: but it ſeems to me, it is as likely, 
that in cate the fleets had engaged, the King's would have 
ſhared the danger. While the Engliſh fleet lay at anchor 
at the Gunfleet, the lord Dartmouth, the admiral, called a 
council of war, wherein it was debated, whether it was pro- 
per to put to ſea, and engage the enemy? An author who 
has writ the naval tranſactions of the Engliſh, ſays on this 
occaſion, * That this propoſal carried the greateſt weight 
with it, had there been a real deſign of obſtructing the prince 
of Orange in his paſſege to England. But inſtead of that, 
(continues he) matters were ſo concerted and agreed among 
the flag-othcers and commanders, that had the admiral come 
fairly up with the Dutch, it would not have been in his 
power to have done them much damage.” Wherefore, by 
a great majority, 1t was reſolved to continue there, in order 
to intercept the Dutch fleet. 

The damage fuſtained by the prince's flect in the late 
ſtorm was ſo inconfiderable, and ſo eafily repaired, that in 
eleven days it was in condition to put to fra again. The 
firſt of November, in the afternoon, the prince embarked 
on a new vetlel called the Brill, and the fleet at firſt fleering 
northward, it was thought the deſign was to land ſome— 
where in the north of England, and Burner ſays, the firſt 
ſcheme was to anchor in the mouth of the Humber. But 
during the night, whether the prince had changed his mind, 
or was hindered from purſuing this courſe by a violent eaſt 
wind, all the fleet ſteered towards the caſtern coaſts of En- 
gland; after which they ſhortened fail for fear of accidents 
in the night, The next morning the ſteer failed towards the 


viccable ; whereas there were really but four hundred lott, Sec StatcgTracts, 
tom. I. p. 56. 
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Channel, without meeting any Engliſh ſhip, and in their 
aſſage diſcovered the coaſts of Eſſex and Kent. The 3d of 
November, the fleet entered the Channel“, and lay be- 
tween Calais and Dover, to ſtay for the ſhips that were be- 
hind. Here the prince called a council of war. It is eaſy to 
imagine, what a glorious ſhow the fleet made. Five or fix 
hundred ſhips in 65 narrow a channel, and both the Engliſh 
and French ſhores covered with numberleſs ſpectators, are no 
common ſight. For my part, who was then on board the 
fleet, I own it ſtruck me extremely. ; 

The king, upon advice of the prince's defign to land in the 
north, had ſent part of his army that way. But it was with 
the utmoſt ſurpriſe that he received ſeveral expteſſes, with 
the news that the enemy's fleet was failing weſtward, He 
however flattered himſelf that the lord Dartmouth would 
purſue and give a good account of them. But, for what 
reaſon I know not, the Engliſh fleet remained in their ſta- 
tion, till the enemy's ſhips had paſſed by ©. 

The fourth of November being Sunday, and the prince's 
birth-day, now thirty-eight years of age, was by him de- 
dicated to devotion, the fleet ſtill continuing their courſe, in 
order to land at Dartmouth or Torbay. But in the night, 
whether by the violence of the wind, or the negligence of 
the pilot ©, the fleet was carried beyond the deſired ports, 
without a poſſibility of putting back, ſuch was the fury of 
the wind. This accident gave them the melancholy proſpect 
of being forced to fail on to Falmouth, or ſome other in- 
convenient place. But ſoon after, the wind turned to the 
ſouth, which happily carried the fleet into Torbay, the moſt 
convenient place for landing the horſe of any in England. 
The forces were landed with ſuch diligence and tranquillity, 
that the whole army was on ſhore before night. The next 
morning, the wind turning weſt, blew fo tempeſtuouſly, that 
had the landing been deferred a few hours, probably, it would 
not have been poſſible to diſembark the troops. This wind 
prevented the lord Dartmouth, who was come in fight of 
the Dutch fleet, from attacking it, and obliged him to go 
into Portſmouth. Upon this occaſion theſe two famous verſes 
of Claudian were applicd to the prince of Orange : 


© O nimium dilecte, Deo, cui militat æther, 
Et conjurati veniunt ad claſſica venti.“ 


Heaven's favourite! to whom the ſkies aſliſtance lend, 
Whilſt on thy fails conſpiring winds attend, 


It was thus, the prince of Orange landed in England, 
without any oppoſition, the fitth ot November, whillt the 
Engliſh were celebrating the memory of their deliverance 
from the powder-plot, about fourſcore years before, This is 
one of the moſt remarkable eras in the Englith hiſtory, and 
which probably will never be forgot by that nation. 

The prince's army marched from 'Torbay about noon the 
next day in very rainy weather and bad roads. The ſoldiers, 
before they landed, were ordered to bring three days bread 
with them, and they carried the tents themſelves. But the 
officers, even the molt confiderable, were in a very uneaſy 
ſituation, at their firſt encampment, being wet to the fkin, 
and having ncither clothes for change, nor bread, nor horſes, 
nor ſervants, nor other bed than the earth all drenched with 
rain, their baggage being yet in the ſhips. Had this ſituation 
laſted two days more, the officers, as well principal as ſubal- 
tern, would have been reduced to great extremities. But 
the prince did all that was in his power to procure them re- 
treſhment. He ordered horſes, carriages, and proviſions 
from the neighbouring country, and in this ſtate purſued his 
march to Exeter, about twenty miles from Torbay. 

As ſoon as the king heard the prince was landed, his firſt 
care was to order his army to rendezvous in ſome convenient 
place. He choſe Saliſbury-Plain, whither his army repaired 
trom ſeveral parts, with all poſſible diligence. They who 
have ſaid that he ought to have marched directly to Torbay 
at the head of his army, did not conſider, that the thing was 
impracticable. The greateſt part of his army was as yet diſ- 
perſed in different quarters. Part had marched to the north, 
and part to Portſmouth to ſecure that place, which was of 
great conſequence. The Iriſh forces were till in and about 
Cheſter, and the Scotch at Carlifle. The king, when he 
quitted London, could not avoid leaving there a good body 


They paſſed by the Gunfleet in a very foggy day; while the Engliſh 
could not, by reaſon of the violence of the wind, purchaſe their anchors, 
Butrchet, p. 414. 

The lord Dartmouth was kept in by the eaſterly winds, Burnet, 


787. 
* It being a hazy foggy moruing, and full of rain, they over-ſbot Torbay. 
Hiſt. of Delert, p. Sud P : F 


of troops, unleſs he would have hazarded the ſceing that 
powerful city, where he was not beloved, declare tor the 
enemy. But it is ſtrange, that the king, though he had 
two month's notice of the prince's intended invaſion, had 
neglected to form a camp of twenty thouſand men in the 
heart of the kingdom, to be ready to march againſt him on 
the firſt news ot his landing. This was a precaution taken 
by ſome of his predeceſſors on the like occaſion, when they 
expected a deſcent without knowing in what place, ang 
which might have ſerved him for an example. His negligence 
therefore ſeems inexcuſable, ſince, after the prince's arciva1 
at Torbay, he was obliged to loſe much time in affem. 
bling his army of more than thirty thouſand men. Very 
probably, if his forces had been ready, and he had marched 
into the weſt, the prince would have been extremely embar. 
raſſed, who ſtayed ten days at Exeter, without any great 
increaſe of his army. Had he ſhewn ſo much firmneſs a; 
Richard III, on the like occaſion, he would doubtleſs have 
prevented the deſertion of numbers, who perhaps were nor 
yet determined to abandon him, and only reſolved it becauſe 
they ſaw in his conduct a conſternation which to them ſeemed 
ominous. Burt this 1s all conjecture. 

However, the king having ſent a reinforcement to Port. 
mouth under the duke of Berwick, vainly amuſed himſelf 
with endeavouring to perſuade the people, that the prince's 
forces were too contemptible to inſpire him with ſear. He 
printed a lift of the regiments of the prince's army, wich 
the companies, troops, officers and ſoldiers belonging to 
each! But the prince's declaration was more relied on 
than this liſt, wherein it was ſaid, he would not have come 
with ſo ſmall a number of troops, had a conqueſt of England 
been intended; from whence it was inferred, that he was 
aſſured of aſſiſtance, which would appear in due time, 

The king affected to expreſs a great confidence, as being 
ſuperior in number of forces. The better to ſhew he was 
incapable of fear, hearing that the counties of Kent and 
York, and the city of London, were preparing to addreſs 
him for an accommodation with the prince of Orange, he 
publicly declared, ** 'That he would look upon all thoſe as 
his enemies, who ſhould pretend to advile him to treat 
with the invader of his kingdoms.” At the fame time, he 
publiſhed a declaration, endeavouring to demonſtrate, that 
the prince's ſecret defign was to uſurp the crown. But for 
ſuch a declaration to have any effect, it muſt have come 
from a prince believed innocent, and unjuſtly attacked. 
But the people were far from this belief. They rather 
looked on the King as intending to ſubvert their religion 
and liberty, and on the prince of Orange, as the nation's 
deliverer. 

Mean while, the prince, now at Exeter, found not at 
firſt the encouragement that he expected. The biſhop, Dr. 
Lamplugh, on the firſt news of his landing, poſted to court, 
where he was rewarded with the archbiſhopric of York, which 
had been kept long vacant, with intention, as it was thought, 
to confer it on father Petre, the king's confeſſor. The Sun- 
day after the prince's arrival at Exeter, Dr. Burnet mounting 
the pulpit to read his declaration, all the canons and part of 
the congregation left the church, not to be preſent at the 
reading. On the other hand, few came to offer their ſervice 
to the prince, and the levy of three regiments of foot, for 
which he had granted commitlions®, went on but flowly. 
Not but that in general the people of the country were in- 
clined to the prince, and wiſhed well to his undertaking. 
But the memory ot the ſeverities againſt the duke of Mon- 
mouth's adherents, was yet ſo recent, that every one feared to 
engage in a like enterprize, the ſucceſs whereof was uncer- 
tain. In ſhort, the prince remained nine days at Exeter, 
without being joined by any perſon of diſtinction. It is even 


pretended that in a council of war, held at Exeter, he fut- 


fered it to be propoſed to him to reimbark for Holland. But 
on the tenth day ſome of the principal gentlemen of the 
country joined him. Among theſe was Sir Edward Seymour, 
by whoſe advice an aſſociation was drawn, and figned by all 
perſons then with the prince, or who afterwards repaired to 
him. It was likewiſe ſent to ſeveral other parts of thg King- 
dom, and ſigned by great numbers. Ir was as follows : 
„We whoſe names are hereunto ſubſcribed, who have 
now joined with the prince of Orange, for the defence of 
the proteſtant religion, and for the maintaining the ancient 


According to that liſt, the prince's foot forces conſiſted of ten thouſand 
fix hundred and ninety-two ; his horſe, of three thouſand ſix hundred and 
ſixty; and his fleet of fix hundred and thirty-five, veſſels, Gazettes. 
No. 2397. | 

£ To the lord Mordaunt, Sir John Guiſe, and Sir Robert Peyton, 
Echard, tom. III. p. 611. : 


government, 
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overnment, and the laws and liberties of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, do engage to Almighty God, to his highneſs 
the prince, and to one another, to ſtick firm to this cauſe, 
in the defence of it, and never to depart from it, till our re- 
ligion, laws, and liberties are ſo far ſecured to us in a free 

arliament, that they ſhall no more be in danger of falling 
into popery and flavery. And whereas we are engaged in 
this common cauſe under the protection of the prince of 
Orange, by which means his perſon is expoſed to danger, 
and to the curſed attempts of papiſts, and other bloody men; 
we do therefore folemnly engage to God, and to one another, 
that if any ſuch attempt be made upon him, we will purſue 
not only thoſe that make it, but all their adherents, and all that 
we find in arms againſt us, with the uttermoſt ſeverity of a 
juſt revenge, to their utter ruin and deſtruction; and that 
the execution of any ſuch attempt (which God of his infinite 
mercy forbid) ſhall not divert us from proſecuting this cauſe, 
which we do now undertake, but that it ſhall engage us to 
carry it on with all the rigour that ſo barbarous an attempt 
ſhall deſerve,” 

From this time the face of the prince of Orange's affairs, 
who left Exeter to march to Saliſbury, was entirely changed. 
Every day brought him perſons diſtinguiſhed by their birth, 
eſtates, or employments. The lord Colcheſter, fon to carl 
Rivers, a heutenant in the life-guards, waited upon the 
prince, accompanied by Mr. Wharton, colonel Godfrey, 
John How, Eſq. four life- guard men, and about threceſcore 
men more on horſeback. Theſe were followed by the earl 
of Abingdon, captain Clarges, Mr. Ruflel, and others. 
But what was more material, the lord Cornbury, fon to the 
earl of Clarendon, colonel of dragoons, leaving Saliſbury, 
under pretence of an order from the king, to beat up one of 
the enemies advanced poſts at Honiton, carried with him his 
own regiment, and thole of horſe of Berwick, St. Albans, 
and Fenwick, and with the mayor part of them went over to 
the prince at Exeter. 

About the ſame time the lord Delamere took arms in 
Cheſhire, and declared openly for the prince, inviting all his 
tenants to follow his example. The lord Lovelace was alſo 
marching to Excter, with fixty or ſeventy horſemen, but 
paſſing through Cirenceſter, was made priſoner, by the militia 
of the country, after a warm ſkirmiſh, in which ten or twelve 
men were killed on both fides. 

On the other hand, the two archbiſhops, five biſhops, the 
dukes of Grafton and Ormond, the earls of Dorſet, Clarc, 
Clarendon, Burlington, Angleſey, and Rocheſter, the lords 
Newport, Paget, Chandois, and Oſſulſton, meeting toge- 
ther in London, drew up a petition, Which was figned at 
the biſhop of Rocheſter's houſe at Weſtminſter. The intent 
of it was, to pray the King to call a free parliament, and 
find ſome expedient to ſatisfy the prince of Orange. The 
petition being delivered, and afterwards printed by the lords 


for their own vindication, this anſwer was returned from tbe 


king, which was alſo publiſhed : “ My lords, what you aſk 
of me, I moſt paſſionately defire; and I promiſe upon the 
faith of a king, That I will have a parliament, and ſuch 
a one as you aſk for, as ſoon as ever the prince of Orange 
has quitted this realm: for how is it poſhble a parliament 
ſhould-be free in all its circumſtances, as you petition for, 
while an enemy is in the kingdom, and can make a return 
of near an hundred voices?“ This anſwer was not ſatis— 
factory to the lords, who cafily ſaw, that the king was far 
from defiring a free parliament, nor would have any but of 
which he could be maſter. 

Though the king till put on a face of aſſurance, the de- 
ſertions in his army made him very uneaſy, He knew not 
what to reſolve, in the fear of ſome conſpiracy among the 
officers to deliver him to the prince of Orange, if he ſhould 
put himſelf at the head of the army. This was the reaſon 
of his ſtopping the march of his forces, artillery, and his own 
equipage. But in a council held on this occaſion, it was 
judged neceſſary for him to be as ſoon as poſſible with his 
army, in order to keep thoſe firm to their duty who were yet 
unreſolved. He therefore departed the 17th of November, 
after having recommended the care of the city to the lord— 
mayor, and in a ſpeech to the officers about him, renewed 
his promiſe of calling a parliament as ſoon as the prince of 
Orange had quitted the kingdom: he told them, “ It they 
deſired any thing more, he was ready to grant it; but that 
if, after all, any of them was defirous to go over to the 
prince, of Orange, be was willing to grant them paſſes, and 
ſpare them the ſhame of deſerting their lawful ſovereign.” 
But at the very time he ſeemed diſpoſed to give a general 
ſatisfaction, he left at Whitehall a council compoſed of five 
lords, all odious to the people, except the lord Godolphin. 
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The other four were, the chancellor Jefferies, the lords 
Arundel and Bellaſis, both known papiſts; and the lord Preſ- 
ton, ſuſpected of favouring popery. It is ſaid, the kin 
defigned to leave there alſo his confeſſor, father Petre, but 
the jeſuit choſe rather to retire to France. 

The. king arrived the 19th of November at Saliſbury, 
where the otlicers of the army, who were moſt devoted to 
him, paid him their compliments, and expreſſed an abhor- 
rence of lord Cronbury's defection. At his arrival he was 
ſeized with a blecding at the noſe, which encreaſed the next 
day, as he was going to view part of his army, quartered 
eight miles from Salifbury. On the fame, or the following 
day, moſt of the chief officers applied themſelves to the carl 
of Feverſham their general, defiring him to aſſure the king, 
*© That upon any occaſion they would be ready to ſpill the 
laſt droop of their blood in his ſervice ; but yet they could 
not 1n conſcience fight againſt a prince, who was come over 
with no other deſign, than to procure the calling of a free 
parliament, for the ſecuring of their religion and liberties.” 
This declaration, at which the king was extremely ſurprized, 
ſhewed him that his army, which had been always his prin- 
cipal refuge, could not be relied on. The earl of Feverſham, 
ſtrongly ſuſpecting the lord Churchill (afterwards duke of 
Marlborough) one of the king's favourites, lieutenant-general, 
captain of a troop of his life guards, and gentleman of the 
bed-chamber, was very carneſt with the king to have him 
ſecured, But the king, whether he had no ſuch ſuſpicion, or 
feared it would occalion a mutiny, would not follow his ad- 
vice. However, the very next day the lord Churchill went 
over to the prince of Orange, accompanied by the duke of 
Grafton, colonel Berkley, tour or five captains of his own 
regiment, and ſome other officers. Father Orleans inſinuates, 
that he had formed a deſign to deliver the king to the prince 
of Orange, which was prevented by his majeſty's bleeding 
at the nole, at the time he intended to go and view his troops 
at Warminſter, the woſt advanced poſt of his army. But 
this accuſation is groundleſs, and entirely deſtroyed by the 
reſpectful letter written by that lord to the King, and which 
[ therefore think proper to inſert here. 


IK. t 

6 SINCE men are ſeldom ſuſpected of fincerity, when they 
act contrary to their interefls ; and though my dutitul be- 
haviour to your majeſly in the worſt of times, (for which I 
acknowledge my poor ſervices much over-paid) may not be 
ſullicient to incline you to a charitable interpretation of my 
actions; yet I hope the great advantage I enjoy under your 
majeſty, which I can never expect in any other change of 
government, may reaſonably convince your majeſty, and the 
world, that I am actuated by a higher principle, when I of- 
tered that violence to my inclination and intereſt, as to deſert 
your majeſty at a time when your affairs ſeem to challenge 
the ſtricteſt obedience from all your ſubjects, much more 
from one who lies under the greateſt perſonal obligations 
imaginable to your majeſty. This, fir, could. proceed from 
nothing but the inviolable dictates of my conſcience, and a ne- 
ceſſary concern for my religion, which no good man canoppoſe, 
and with which I am inſtructed, nothing ought to come in 
competition, Heaven knows, with what partiality my duti- 
ful opinion of your majeſty hath hitherto repreſented thoſe 
unhappy deſigns, which inconfiderate and ſelt-intereſted men 
have framed againſt your majeſty's true intereſt, and the 
proteſtant religion. But as I can no longer.join with ſuch, 
to give a pretence by conqueſt, to bring them to effect; ſo 
I will always, with the hazard of my lite and fortune (ſo 
much your majeſty's due) endeavour to preſerve your royal 
perſon and lawful rights, with all the tender concern, and 
dutiful reſpect that become,” 
| Yours, &c. 


This letter is a clear evidence, that nothing was farther 
from the lord Churchill's thoughts, than to deliver the king 
to the prince of Orange. 

The lord Churchill's defection quite ſunk the king's ſpirits, 
who from this time ſaw not on whom he could rely. So, 
no longer daring to venture his perſon with his army, he left 
Saliſbury, and returned to London with a precipitation like a 
flight. Before his departure, he publiſhed a proclamation, 
„ promiſing a free and abſolute pardon to all his ſubjects 
who had taken up arms, and joined with the prince of Orange, 
provided they quitted. and deſerted him within the ſpace ot 
twenty days.” But this proclamation had no effect. In 
his return, he met with a greater mortification, in the defec- 
tion of the prince of Denmark his ſon-in-law, who leaving him 
at Andover, went off to the prince of Orange with the duke 
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of Ormond, Sir George Hewet, and others. That prince 
wrote a very reſp<&ful letter to the king, in vindication of 
his conduct, wherein he grounds the defection chiefly on his 
concern for the proteſtant religion, which the king had 
openly declared to deſtroy, not only in England, but in all 
22 by his ſtrict union with France. 

Mean time, the prince of Orange having left Exeter, was 
advanced to Sherburn, from whence it was in his power to 


march to Saliſbury or Briſtol, according to the reſolutions 


taken by the king. The king had an army ſo ſuperior to 
that of the prince in number, that had he marched directly 
to the prince, and attacked him, he would, doubtleſs have 
very much diſtreſſed him. It is not likely the prince would 
have ventured a battle, but on the king's advancing, would 
probably have retired to Briſtol, in expectation of a more 

eneral defection in the king's army. Such a defection was 
juſtly. expected, according, to all the advices of thoſe who 
came to join him. Wherefore, it is very unlikely that he 
would have riſked an advantage, of which he was almoſt 
aflured, by a battle, the fucceſs whereof would have been 
doubtful. I remember a report then in the prince's army, 
that the marſhal de Schomberg being told, the king was ad- 
vancing to give battle, the marſhal coldly anſwered, *©* It we 
think proper.” But upon hearing that the King was returned 
to London, and his army retiring to Reading, the prince 
marched to Saliſbury, and made a public entry into that 
city, amidſt the acclamations of the people. During his 
march, there was a ſmall ſkirmiſh between two parties of the 
armies, in which that of the prince, though very inferior in 
number, defended themſclves with ſo much bravery, that 
the enemy had no reaſon to boaſt of the advantage, the loſs 
being almoſt equal on both fides". 

The deſertion of his principal officers was not the only 


cauſe of the king's mortal fears. Scarce a day paſſed, but 


what brought him ſome diſagreeable news from different 
parts of the kingdom. The carl of Bath had made himſelf 
maſter of Plymouth, where the Dutch fleet lay ſecure. The 
earl of Shrewſbury, and Sir John Guiſe had, with the aſſiſt- 
ance of the inhabitants, forced the duke of Beaufort to ſur— 
render the important city of Briſtol. The earl of Devonſhire, 
at the head of a great number of D-rbyſhire gentlemen, had 
declared for a free parliament, agreeable to the prince's de- 
claration. The carl of Danby had ſecured York, and having 
diſarmed and turned out all the papiſts, (who, under the pro- 
tection of the duke of Newcaſtle, ſtood up for the king) de- 
clared for a free parliament. The town of Berwick ſoon fol- 
lowed the example of York, and the gentlemen of Notting- 
hamſhire had done the ſame. Colonel Copley, deputy- 

overnor of Hull, ſurpriſed that town, and made the lord 
Fade: the popiſh governor, priſoner. The duke of So- 
merſet and the earl of Oxford, came to offer their ſervice to 
the prince of Orange. The duke of Ormond entered Oxford 
without reſiſtance, and cauſed the prince's declaration to be 
read there. In fine, the king heard, that five commiſſioners 
from Scotland, among whom were the duke of Queenſbury, 
and the lord of Belcarris, were coming to London, to de- 
mand a free parliament in that kingdom. But the king's 
greateſt affliction was, to ſee himſelf forſaken by his-own 
daughter, the princeſs of Denmark, who had privately with- 
drawn from Whitehall, being attended by the biſhop of Lon- 
don, mounted and armed, and retired to Nottingham, from 
whence ſhe was conducted to the prince her huſband at Ox- 
ford. Some days before, it was reported, that the queen had 
treated her very rudely, and proceeded fo far as to ſtrike her. 
This ſo incenſed the people, that as ſoon as they found ſhe 
appeared not at Whitehall, they offered to tear all the Romiſh 
party in pieces, upon a ſurmiſe of her being murdered, or 
confined, but on the news of her being in ſafety, they were 
2ppeaſed. At her going off, the writ the following letter to 
the queen. 


% Madam, 


&« beg your pardon, if I am ſo deeply afflicted with the 
ſurpriſing news ot the prince's being gone, as not to be able 
to ſee you, but to leave this paper to expreſs. my humble 
duty to the king and yourſelf; and to let you know that I 
am gone to abſent myſelf, to avoid the king's diſpleaſure, 
which I am not able to bear, either againſt the prince or 
myſelf; and I ſhall ftay at ſo great a diſtance, as not to re- 
turn before I hear the happy news of a reconcilement. And 
as I am confident the prince did not leave the king with any 
other deſign, than to uſe all poſſible means for is preſer- 


» This ſkirmiſh was on November 20, at Wincanton, between a detach- 
ment of ſeventy horſe and fifty dragoons and granadiers of the king's ; and 
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vation; ſo 1 hope, you will do me the juſtice to believe 
that I am not capable of following him for any other end. 
Never was any one in ſuch an unhappy condition, ſo divided 
between duty and affection to a father and a hulband ; there. 
fore I know not what to do, but to follow one to preſerve 
the other. I ſee the general falling off of the nobility and 
gentry, who avow to have no other end, than to prevail with 
the king to ſecure their religion, which they ſaw ſo much in 
danger, by the violent counſels of the prieſts; who, to pro- 
mote their own religion, did not care to what danger they 
expoſed the king. I am fully perſuaded, that the prince of 
Orange defigns the king's ſafety and preſervation, and hope 
all things may be compoſed without more bloodſhed, bv call. 
ing of a parliament. God grant a happy end to theſe troubles, 
that the King's reign may be proſperous, and that I ma 
ſhortly meet you in perfect peace and ſafety; till when, let 
me beg you to continue the ſame favourable opinion that you 
hitherto had of, Yours, &c, | 


From what has been ſaid it appears, that the defection was 
almoſt univerſal, and not confined to the court and the army, 
It is inconceivable, that the king ſhould not have foreſeen it, 
or ſhould have fo ill an opinion of the Engliſh, as to think, 
they would quietly ſuffer their laws and rcligion to be de- 
firoyed : that they ſhould imagine, the giving a man a com- 
mithon in his army, and obliging him to take the oath of al- 
legiance, ſhould free him from, or at leaſt make him forget 
his duty to God and his country. But it muſt be remembered, 
what the princeſs of Denmark inſinuated to the queen, that 
the King's counſellors cared not to what danger they expoſed 
him. In making him the inſtrument to execute their defigns, 
they no farther regarded his perſon, than as it ſerved to eſta- 
blith their religion, in which they could not ſucceed without 
rendering kim abſolute, and James imprudently fell into the 
ſnare. Herein may be obſerved, the difference between 
Charles II. and James II. The firſt was always ſenſible, 
that the zealous promoters of abſolute power intended his 
grandeur only as a means to accompliſh other projects. 
Wherefore, when he ſaw himſelf engaged in very dangerous 
courſes, he forſook them as well as he could, and left his 
counſellors, his miniſters, and even his own brother in the 
danger. This was his frequent practice, and he thereby be- 
queathed to the duke his brother, the difficulty and peril of 
a contrary method. But James II. in purſuing a directly op- 
poſite courſe to that of Charles, gave himſelt up entirely to 
the couniels of thoſe, who to attain their own ends, re- 
garded nut to what danger they expoſed him by their violent 
proceedings. 

Be this as it will, the king, at the time I am ſpeaking of, 
was plung*d in a gulph of diticulties, without perceiving any 
way to eſcap:, The queen was diſmayed, and her conſter- 
nation inexpreiſible. Father Petre was retired into France, 


under the protection of the lord Waldgrave, ſent thither in 


the room of Skelton, The violent counſels of Jefferies were 
now unſcaſonable. The popiſh counſellors, ſecing all their 
meaſures broken, took care to ſhelter themſelves from the 
impending ſtorm, to which they left the king expoſed. In 
ſhort Mr. Barillon, the French embaſſador, and Monſieur de 
Lauſun, then in London, vented themſelves in fruitleſs re- 
proaches on the king, for refuſing the aſſiſtance offered by 
France, without directing him how to repair that error. In 
this extreme diſtreſs (more eaſy to be imagined than deſcribed) 
his ſole refuge was to turn to the proteſtant peers, whoſe 
counſels he had before rejected, whom he had deprived of 
their employments, and, in a word, treated as enemies. He 
therefore aſſembled all the peers, ſpiritual and temporal, that 
were in London. The number indeed was but ſmall, there 
being many with the prince of Orange, or in ſeveral parts of 


. the kingdom for his ſervice, When they were met, he 


prayed their advice concerning the preſent exigencies. On 
this occaſion he had the mortification to hear a long enume- 
ration of all his unwarrantable proceedings, ſince his acceſ- 
fion to the throne, and particularly his violent meaſures to 
deſtroy the proteſtant religion, and ſubvert the liberties of 
England. Theſe, it was laid, had occafioned the dangerous 
ſymptoms that now appeared in the body politic, and for 
which there was no other remedy than a free parliament. 
The neceſſity therefore was repreſented to his majeſty, 1. Ot 
granting a general pardon to all thoſe who either came over 
with the prince of Orange, or had joined him ſince his land- 
ing. 2. Of deputing ſome lords to his highneſs to treat 
with him about a ſuſpenſion of arms, and to endeavour to 
bring matters to an accommodation. And laitly, Of turning 


twenty-five men of the prince of Orange's. Kennet, p. 530. 
Hugh 
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all papiſts immediately out of their employments, to convince 
the world, that his majeſty acted with ſincerity. 

The king took that night to confider of the advice, and the 
next day declared in council, that he was reſolved to call a 
free parliament, that ſhould meet the 15th of January next 
enſuing. Accordingly, the chancellor was ordered to iſſue 
out the writs. 'Then he publiſhed a proclamation in which 
he declared, that all his ſubjects ſhould have free liberty to 
elect, and all the peers, and ſuch as ſhould be elected mem- 
bers of the houſe of commons, ſhould have full liberty and 
freedom to ſerve and fit in partiament, notwithſtanding they 
had taken up arms, or committed any act of hoſtility, or been 
any way aiding or aſſiſting therein. He likewiſe decli:ed 
in council his intention of tending commiſſioners to treat with 
the prince of Orange : but as to that part of the advice rela- 
ting to the Roman catholics, his majeſty only ſaid, * He 
would leave that matter to be debated in parliament.” 
However, fir Edward Hales, a papilt, and lieutenant of the 
Tower, having been obnoxious to the city of London, by 
threatning to bombard it, was diſplaced, and colonel Skel- 
ton put in his room. 

The commiſhuners nominated by the king to treat with 
the prince ot Orange, were the marquis of Hallifax, the earl 
ot Nottingham, and the lord Godolphin. They left London 
the ſecond of December, and on their way met with paſles 
from the prince. 

At the ſame time appeared a printed paper at London and 
other places, called, The third declaration of the prince 
of Orange,” dated the 28th of November. It was penned 
by a private, and ſtill unknown, hand, who had the boldneſs 
to put the prince's name to it, and diſperſe it through the king- 
dom. Amongſt other things he made the prince ſay, 
That as he would offer no violence to any but in his own ne- 
ceſſary defence, ſo he would not ſuffer any injury to be done 
to the perſon, even of any papiſt, provided he was found in 
ſuch place, and condition, and circumſtance, as the jaw re- 
quired. But he declared, that all papiſts, who ſhould be 
found in open arms, or in any office civil or military, con- 
trary to the known laws of the land, ſhould be treated by 
him and his forces, not as gentlemen and foldiers, but as 
robbers, tree-booters, and banditties : ſo ſhall all perſons 
found any ways aiding or aſſiſting to them: That whereas he 
he was certainly informed, that great numbers of armed pa- 
piſts had of late reſorted to London and Weſtminſter, and 
parts adjacent, not ſo much, he had reafon to ſuſpect, for 
their own ſecurity, as out of a wicked defign to make ſome 
deſperate attempt upon the ſaid cities and their inhabitants, 
he therefore required al! magiſtrates and officers, civil and 
military, to diſarm and ſecure them, that all power of doing 
miſchief might be taken from them: That thoſe magiſtrates 
or others, who ſhould refuſe to aſſiſt him, to execute vigor- 
ouſly what he required of them, ſhould be eſteemed the 
moſt criminal and infamous of all men : betrayers of their 
religion, laws, and country, of whom he would require the 
life oi every fingle proteſtant that ſhould periſh, and every 
houſe that ſhould be burnt or deſtroyed, by their treachery 
and cowa: dice. 

This declaration, publiſhed in the prince's name, though 
it was difowned by him, finiſhed the confuſion of the papiſts; 
and the more, as Se juſtices of peace cauſed it to be pub- 
liſhed, not imagining that any private man would have had 
the boldneſs to undertake ſuch a thing. From this time the 
pojpiſh party were reduced ſo low, that they durſt not hold 
up their heads. An Hue and Cry after father Petre,“ 
was publicly cried and fold in the ſtreets, notwithſtanding 
he was a privy-councillor, A legal accuſation againſt the earl 
of Saliſbury, “ For infringing the moſt ſacred laws of the 
kingdom by turning papiſt,” was preferred to the grand jury 
of Middleſex, who found the ſame. | 

The 6th of December, the three commiſſioners by an ex- 
preſs acquainted the king, That they were to meet the 
prince of Orange that night at Ameſbury.” But the next 
day they informed his majeſty, © That his highneſs had 
made a new appointment to meet them at Hungerford, 
and had ſent to them the earls of Clarendon and Oxford, 
to defire them to make their propoſals in writing.” This 
meſſage ſurprized the king, chiefly becauſe the prince had 
depured the earl of Oxford, who had never been concerned 
in any public affair, and the earl of Clarendon was mortal 
enemy of the marquis of Hallifax. He inferred from thence, 
the prince's unwillingneſs to come to any accommodation, 
For this cauſe, Barillon and Lauſun earneſtly preſſed the 
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king, to ſecure himſelf, the queen, and the pririce of Wales, 
by a timely receſs from the nation. But he was willing till 
to wait for the ſucceſs of the negotiation with the prince of 
Orange. 

The ſubſtance of the propoſals delivered by the king's com- 
miſhoners to the prince was, «That the king obſerving that 
all the cauſes of complaint, alledged by his highneſs, ſeemed 
to be referred to a free parliament, he had iflucd out his writs 
for calling one k. That he had ſent commiſſioners to his 
highneſs tor adjuſting all matters relating to the freedom of 
elections, and ſecurity of the parliament ; and, in order to 
that, propoſed, that the reſpective armies might be kept at 
ſuch a diſtance from London.” 

The prince, who was then marching towards T.ondon, re- 
turned no anſwer to theſe propoſals, but the next day, with 
the advice of the lords and gentlemen affembled with him, he 
put the following propoſitions into the hands of the king's 
commiſſioners. 

1. That all the papiſts, and all ſuch perſons as are not 
qualified by law, be diſarmed, diſbanded, and removed from 
all employments, civil and military. 

II. That all proclamations that reſſect upon us be recal- 
led; and that if any perſons, for having aſſiſted us, have been 
committed, that they be forthwith ſet at liberty. 

III. That for the ſecurity and ſafety of the city of London, 
the cuſtody and government of the Tower, be immediately 
put into the hands of the city. 

* IV. That if his majeſty ſhall think fit to be in London, 
during the fitting of the parliament, that we may be there 
alſo, with equal number of guards: and if his mejeſty ſhall 
pleaſe to be in any place from London, whatever diſtance 
he thinks fit, that we may be at a place of the ſame di- 
ſtance; and that the reſpective armies be from London 
thirty miles : and that no turther forces be brought into the 
kingdom. | 

* V. That for the ſecurity of the city of London, and 
their trade, Tilbury-fort be put into the hands of the ſaid 
city. 

VI. That a ſufficient part of the public revenue be aſ- 
ſigned to vs for the ſupport and maintenance of our troops, 
until the firring of a free parl:ament, 

* VII. That to prevent the landing of the French, or other 
foreign troops, Portſmouth may be put into ſuch hands, as 
by bis majeſty and us ſhall be agreed on.” 

Theſe propoſals were fo reaſonable, that the king himſelf 
could not help owning, * they were better than he expect- 
ed.” Indeed, the prince of Orange ever adhered to his 
declaration, in which he only demanded entire freedom for 
the parliament, and a ſufficient ſecurity for the city of Lon- 
don, without ſtipulating any other advantage for himſelf than 
the maintenance of his army, till the fitting of the parliament, 
for about fix weeks. As the king could no longer hope to 
execute his firſt defigns, it ſeems that nothing could be more 
advantageous to him in his preſent ſituation, deſerted by all, 
and not knowing which way to turn, than to be freed from 
his difficulties, by reſtoring things to their ancient and natu- 
ral ſtate, Had he diſcovered a willingneſs to embrace theſe 
propoſals, probably, the parliament would have aſked no 
more of him than the eſtabliſhment of their religion and 
laws, ſo as not to be eaſily, ſhaken, and he might have kept 
his crown, though perhaps with ſome diminution of the rights 
claimed by himſelf, his brother, father, and grandfather. 
This cannot be faid to be a hard condition, confidering how 
he had governed, and the preſent fituation of his affairs. He 
even ſeemed at firſt diſpoſed to accept theſe propoſals, and re- 
fer to the next parliament the deciſion of all differences, fince 
that very day he called an extraordinary council of all the 
lords that were in town. As it was plain, he would be 
adviſed to accept the propoſals by all the lords, it could 
hardly be doubted, that he had ſuch an intention, and onl 
called the council for form- ſaxe. It is not known what paſ- 
ſed in it, but only that the ſame council was ordered to meet 
the next morning, to give their farther advice upon the exi- 
gency of affairs. Before the council broke up, the king, 
addrefling himſelf to the duke of Bedford, ſaid, ©* My lord, 
you are a good man, and have a great influence: you can 
do much tor me at this time.” To which the duke re- 
plied, ** Iam an old man and can do but little;“ then ad- 
ded with a deep figh, © I had once a ſon, that could now 
have been very ſerviceable to your majeſty.” This was 
meant of the lord Ruflel, beheaded in the late reign, who was 
ſacrificed to the vengeance of the king, then duke of York. 


* He had indeed called a parliament, but the writs were not yet ſent 
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The king was ſtruck dumb with this anſwer, fo that he could 
make no reply. ; 

Every thing ſeemed to promiſe an accommodation, and it 
was not doubted, but the next day ſome reſolution would be 
taken for the peace and ſecurity of the Kingdom. But that 
ſame night the king, as it is ſuppoſed, conſulted with ſome of 
his popiſh counſellors, whole intereſted advice overthrew all 
theſe flattering expectations. Theſe counſellors cafily per- 
ceived, what they were to expect from a free parliament, It 
was manifeſt, nothing could free the King from his preſent 
difficulties, but the delivering up the popiſh religion to the 
reſentments of the proteſtants, and the paſling ſuch acts as 
would hinder its being ever eſtabliſhed in England. They 
therefore thought it more. advantageous to their religion, that 
the king ſhould preſerve all his pretenſions, though unable to 
ſupport them, than ſacrifice them to the parliament. 'To 
that end, they adviſed him to withdraw into France, They 
repreſented, how diſhonourable it would be to retract what he 
had done, how prejudicial to the Catholic religion, to be for- 
ced to give his aſſent to ſuch acts of parliament as would tend 
only to render its eſtabliſhment impracticable. That the Ca- 
tholics would be entirely deſtitute of any reſource, whereas by 
preſerving his rights, he might hope to be reſtored by the 
arms of France, and finiſh the work ſo gloriouſly begun. In 
a word, by this intereſted counſel, they clearly diſcovered, it 
the king had been willing or able to perceive it, that not his 
perſon, but their religion was the ſole object of their concern. 
In fine, to give more weight to their reaſons, they inſtilled 
into the queen ſuch apprehenſions, as made her vſe all her in- 
fluence with the king, to engage him to do as he was adviſet- 
They told her, the parliament would be far from being fa- 
vourable to the king and herſelf : and being both ſuſpected, 
and even opcnly accuſed in the prince of Orange's declaration, 
of impoſing an heir upon the crown, it was very apparent, 
the parliament, to tavourthe princeſs of Orange, would declare 
the prince of Wales ſuppoſititious : that perhaps ſhe herſclf 
would be accuſed for the fact, fince it was not ſcrupled to im- 
peach the queen, her mother-in-law, for matters much leſs 
important: that a ſhort exile with a powerful and generous 
prince, who was able to reſtore them, was preterable to living 
in their own kingdom, with only the ſhadow of ſovereignty, 
in diſhonour, indigence, and in dependence upon thoſe whom 
they ought to command. Theſe conſiderations, ſupported, 
as it is pretended, by Barillon and Lauſun, made ſuch an im- 
preſſion upon the queen, that ſhe reſolved to retire into France 
with the prince of Wales, after a poſitive promiſe from the 
king, that he would follow her with all convenient ſpeed. 

Purſuant to this reſolution, in the night between the gth 
and roth of December, the queen in diſguiſe croſſed the 
Thames to Lambeth, in an open boat, expoſed to wind and 
rain. At Lambeth, under the walls of a church ſhe waited 
till a coach could be got ready in the next inn. She went 
from thence to Graveſend, where ſthe embarked with the 
prince of Wales on a ſmall veſſel, which conveyed them 
lafely to Calais. From thence they went to Verſailles, where 
ſhe was reccived by the King of France with great marks of 
affection, which was ſome alleviation to her melancholy fi- 
tuation. 95 

The king being fully determined to follow the queen; 
waited but one day to execute his deſign. The night between 
the 1oth and 11th of December, in a plain ſuit, and a bob 
wig, he took water at Whitehall, accompanied only by Sir 
Edward Hales, Mr. Sheldon, and Abbadie a Frenchman, 
page of the back-ſtairs, without acquainting any other with 
his intention. If the manner in which this monarch intended 
to leave his dominions is impartially conſidered, it will hardly 
be denied, that this was an entire deſertion of them, and a 
putting of his ſubjects into the ſtate in which nature dictates 
to men, to provide for their own ſafety, Firſt, he fled with- 
out being purſued, and without any cauſe to fear, either for 
his life or liberty. So that it is manifeſt, his conſcience ſug- 
geſted evils to him, which were never intended. Secondly, 
He fled without any proviſion for the government of the king- 
dom. From this conduct it was afterwards inferred, that he 
abandoned his ſubjects in a perfect anarchy, and thereby au- 
thorized them to chuſe what form of government they pleaſed, 
or to elect another king. Thirdly, by his flight he violated 
the promiſe ſo ſolemnly made in his proclamation of calling 
a parliament. Fourthly, before he went off, he writ to the 
earl of Feverſham to diſband the army, without any care of 
their pay, probably, on purpole to cauſe diſturbances in the 
kingdom, by the diſcontents of the officers and ſoldiers. 
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Fifthly, he ordered all the writs to be barnt, that were not 
ſent out, for electing the parliament, imagining, doubtleſ; 
that after his departure, it would not be poſſible to aſſemble 
a parliament, which by the laws could only be called by the 
king. Sixthly, when he took water, he threw the preat. 
ſeal into the Thames, that nothing might be legally done in 
his abſence. If this may not be called a real deſertion of his 
kingdom, it will be difficult to give a name to ſuch pro. 
ccedings. 

As ſoon as the king's flight was known, a general conſter. 
nation enſued, moſt people being ignorant how they were to 
behave on ſo extraordinary an occaſion. However, about 
thirty ſpiritual and temporal lords met at Guildhall, and ſent 
for the lord-mayor and aldermen. After a ſhort conſultation 
it was reſolved to adhere to the prince of Orange, and ſend 
deputies to him, with this reſolution ſigned by the whole af. 
ſembly. Then they ſent for colonel Skelton, lieutenant of the 
Tower, of whom they demanded the keys, which he willingly 
reſigning, they were given to the lord Lucas. Preſently after, 
the common-council of the city ſent deputies ! to the prince, 
with an addreſs, imploring his protection, and praying him to 
honour the city with his preſence. 

Though, upon the king's flight, the militia of London and 
Weſtminſter were immediately up in arms, they could not 
prevent the mob from aflembling and committing ſome dif- 
orders. They confined their rage chiefly to the maſs-houſes 
erected by the King in the city and ſuburbs, which they de- 
mol:thed entirely, and made bonfires with the materials. And 
as there were alſo chapels in the houſes of embaſſadors, thoſe 
of the Spaniſh and Florentine embaſſadors were rifled, betore 
a ſtop could be put to the diſorder. In the firſt of theſe 
chapels the principal court-papiſts had conveyed all their 
valuable effects, and this probably was the chief cauſe of the 
pillage, The houſes of the other embaſſadors were preſerved, 
by the great care of ſome lords. The two miniſters of 
Spain and Florence were afterwaids largely recompenſed for 
their loſſes m. 

During theſe diſorders of the mob, chancellor Jefferies, 
diſguiſed in a ſeaman's habit, in order to eſcape in a veſſel 
freighted for Hamburgh, was diſcovered® as he was look- 
ing out of the window of the houſe where he had concealed 
himſelf, He was immediately ſeized by the mob, and, after 
many indignities put upon him, carried before the lord- 
mayor, who declined meddling with him. But the chancellor 
ſeeing himſelf in the hands of an enraged mob, which 
threatened to tear him in pieces, defired that he might be 
ſent to the Tower, which at laſt was granted him, not as 2 
favour, but in hopes of ſeeing him ſhortly conducted from 
thence to the gallows. It is pretended, he offered to diſ- 
cover many ſecrets, and for that reaſon, was kept ſome time 
in priſon, till the affairs of the government ſhould be ſettled. 
But he died 1n that interval, by the blows he had received, 
according to ſome ; by drinking of ſpirituous liquors, accorc- 
ing to others; and as ſome pretend, of the ſtone, Never 
man had better deſerved a public puniſhment, as an atone- 
ment for all the miſchiefs done to his country, and for all 
the blood ſpilt by his means. 

Mean time, the earl of Feverſham, after having commu- 
nicated the king's letter to the principal officers, diſmiſſed the 
army, and gave notice of it by a trumpet to the prince of 
Orange, who returned no anſwer. This made it thought the 
prince did not approve of his conduct. And indeed it ſeems, 
that in ſuch a juncture, if he was unwilling to pay ſo much 
deference to the prince, as to communicate to him the order 
before it was executed, he ſhould not have done it, at leaſt 
without the advice of the lords aflembled at London, who in 
the preſent ſtate of the kingdom had a right to interpoſe in the 
government. Accordingly, his conduct was greatly blamed; 
and this fault was the more taken notice of, as it occaſioned 
an alarm which threw the city and country into the uttermoſt 
conſternation. Some Iriſh foldiers of the diſbanded troops, 
finding themſelves moneyleſs, and incapable of ſubſiſting in a 
country where they were ſo generally hated, reſolved to keep 
themſelves from ſtarving, by forcibly entering a country- 
houſe. Whereupon a man of the neighbourhood runs di— 
rectly to London, crying, as he paſſed, “ That*the Irila 
were up, and marching to London, firing of houſes, anc 
putting man, woman, and child, to the ſword.” The news 
immediately flew through the city, and cauſed a ſtrange 
panic fear. This report, as it went along, ſo gathered, that 
the terror was increaſed. The city. was in alarm all night, 
expecting every moment the arrival of the Iriſh, Some pre- 
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red for flight, others ran to arms, not a window in London 
and Weſtminiter, but what was illuminated. From Lon- 
don the conſternation ſpread through the whole kingdom, ſo 
that in the remote parts, where people had more time to con- 
fider what was to be done, a reſolution was taken, in caſe 
the news ſhould be true, of deſtroying all the Irith, and pa- 
piſts in England. Happily this terror vaniſhed in London as 
ſoon as the real cauſe of it was known. 

Mean time, the prince of Orange being advanced as far as 
Henley, and fearing the diforders which might be committed 
by a diſbanded army, publiſhed a ſhort declaration, requiring 
all colonels to call together the ſeveral ollicers and ſoldiers of 
their reſpective regiments, in ſuch places as they ſhould think 
convenient, and there to keep them in good order and Gifci- 
pline, till farther orders. This declaration was followed by 
another of the lords atlembled at London, to the ſame effect, 
with an additional promiſe of ſubſiſtence, till they ſhould be 
otherwiſe provided for, to all officers and ſoldiers who ſhould 
obey, and deliver up their arms to perſons appointed to re— 
ceive them. Beſides this, all magiſtrates were required to 
apprehend, and ſeize, all ſuch ſoldiers as ſhould not repair 
to their reſpective bodies, and to deal with them as vaga- 
bonds. 

All theſe things were tranſacted, in the belief, that the 
king had left the nation; and indeed he was gone from 
Whitchall with that intention. He was got as far as a little 
place near Feverſham, and had even embarked in a {mall vel- 
tel that was to carry him to a frigate, ready to tran{port him 
to France. This veſſel, not being able to fail immediately, 
by reaſon of a tempeſtuous wind, Sir Edward Hales, one of 
the king's attendants, ſent his footman to the Polt-otlice at 
Feverſham. His livery was known by a man, who told ſome 
others, that Sir Edward was not far off, The footman was 
followed to the river-fide, and ſeen to make figns to ſome 
people on board a bark ; whereupon the fiſhermen, and other 
perſons of Feverſham, immediately boarded the vellel where 
the king was. Sir Edward was ſoon known, and the king 
being taken for his chaplain, had many indignitics put upon 
him. Then fearching him, they found four hundred guineas, 
and ſeveral valuable ſcals and jewels, which they tcok from 
him. Amongſt the people who crouccd into the ſhip, there 
happened to be a conſtable who knew the king, and throw- 
ing himſelf at his feet, begged him to forgive the rudencts 
of the mob, and ordered reltitution to be made of what had 
been taken from him. The king received the jewels and 
the ſcals, but gave the four hundred guineas among them. 
After this, he deſired to be gone, but the people, by a ſort 
of violence conducted him to a public inn in the town. Here 
he ſent for the earl of Winchelſea, lord-lieutenant of the 
county, who prevailed with him not to leave the kingdom, 
but to return towards London. 

This news being brought to London, produced various ef— 
fects. Some wiſhed the king had never been ſtopt; others 
were glad of an opportunity to convince him, there was never 
any ill deſign againſt his perſon. The lords and the magi- 
ſtrates of London, who had made ſuch advances towards the 
prince of Orange, were confounded at their haſte, and were 
under ſome fear, in cale the ttate of affairs ſhoutd be altered. 
At laſt, the lords atiembling, thought proper to appoint four 
of their body“ to wait on the king, with an invitation to 
return to Whitehall, and with atlurances of being received 
with all due reſpect; and coaches were immediately fent to 
bring him. At the ſame time, an expreſs was diſpatched to 
the prince of Orange, to acquaint hin that the king was ſtill 
in the nation. The prince, who was come as far as Wind- 
ſor, was not a little ſurpiticd at the news. He was march- 
ing to London to ſettle with the lords, by whom he was ex- 
pected, the affairs of the nation, in the ſuppoſition that the 
king had left it. But his majeſty's return tarew the prince 
into great perplexity, and of courſe would oblige him to take 
other meaſures. Nevertheleſs, as the king had no army, and 
by his haſty flight, bad entirely forfeited the confidence of all 
his friends, and the eſteem of his enemies, as he was not in a 
condition to command, but in fome meature depended upon 
others, the prince diſpatched Monſieur Zuyleſtein to him, to 
defire him to remain at Rocheſter, till it could be agreed what 
was to be done. But Zuyleſtein mifling his way, the king 
came to London the 16th of December, about four 1n the 
afternoon, where he was received with acclamations as if he 
had been returning from victory. 

The king being teſtoted to his palace, and in ſome manner 
to his deterred royalty, diſcovered an inclination ta 1eclume 
his old meaſures, and ſtill brave the proteſtants. In all ap- 
pearance, the acclamations as he patſed through London, 
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had revived his courage, and put him in hopes of a genetal 
declaration in his favour. The firſt thing he did was to pub- 
liſh an order of council, wherein he ſaid, That being given 
to underſtand, that divers outrages had been committed in 
ſeveral parts of the kingdom, by burning, pulling down, and 
detacing of houſes, he commanded ail lord-licutenants, &c. 
to prevent fuch outrages for the future, and ſuppreſs. all 
rio ous aſſemblies. This was his latt public act, which 
crowned ſo many others done in his reign, in favour of the 
papiſts. Moreover, he diſcharged Jeiburn, a popith biſhop, 
who had been ſent to Neugate, and during his thort ſtay at 
Whitehall, was ſurrounded, as formerly, with priefts, je— 
Juits, and Irifhmen, 
Ihe king, in his journey to London, diſpatched the ea of 
Feverſham with a letter to the prince, “ Kindly to invite him 
to the palace at St. James's, with what number of guaids 
and troops he thould think convenient to bring along with 
him, that they might amicably and perſonally conter to- 
ether about the mcans of redrething the public grievances.” 
The prince returned no anſwer. But the moment the earl 
of Feverſham was out of his preſence, Monticur Bentinck 
demanded his ſword, and told him, he had orders to ſecure 
him. This doubtleſs was owing to his precipitate diſbanding 
the army. Some indeed have thought it was only a pre- 
tence to remove him from the king's perſon, being ſuſpected 
of giving hin ill advice, or perhaps, becauſe. he was too 
much devoted to him, though he ever profeſſed the pro- 
teſtant religion. 

In a council held by the prince, and the Engliſh lords who 
were with him, it was refolved, “ That the royal palace at 
Whitehall, being till crouded with Iriſh papitts, prieſts, 
and jeſuits, his highneis could not with eaſe and ſafety re- 
main at St. James's, where he muſt neceflarily go the next 
day, without his majeſty and his popith guards were removed 
within a realonable diltance fiom London.“ Moreover, an 
accident which happened two days before, provoked thoſe 
who were concerned for the prince's life. The duke of 
Grafton marching through the Strand at the head of a regi- 
ment, to take Tiibury fort out of the hands of the Iriſh, an 
Iriſh officer riding up to him, fired a piſtol at him; tor 
which hc was ſhot dead upon the place. Much more might 
ſuch an attempt be apprehended againſt the prince, from 
ſome of the king's guards. In the debate, it was propoſed 
to {end the King priſoner to Breda. But the prince of Orange 
rejected the propoſal with indignation, proteſting, That he 
could not conſent to put him under any reſtraint. At laſt, 
ſince the prince's preſence at London was abſolutely neceſſary, 
it was agreed, that the King ſhouid be defired to remove to 
Ham, a houſe belonging to the ducheſs of Lauderdale. It 
appears from hence, that the king's approbation was no lon- 
ger conſidered as abſolutely necetlary to ſettle the affairs of the 
kingdom. And indeed it ſcems, that fince he would have 
abandoned all, he had no right to pretend to any thing, Pur- 
ſuant to this reſolution, the prince of Orange ſigned an order, 
directed to the marquis of Hallifax, the earl of Shrewſbury, 
and the lord Dclamere, to acquaint the King with it, and to 
tell him, he ſhould be attended by his guards, to preſerve 
him from any diſturbances. | 

Immediately after, the prince ordered the regiment of his 
guards, conſiſting of three battalions, to march and take poſ- 
leſſion of all the poſts about Whutchall and St. James's, either 
by perſuaſion or force. The king being informed of it, ſent 
for count Solms who commanded thele guards, and deſired 
him, If it could be, to let him have his own guard at 
Whitehall, only for that night,” but the count atlledging 
his order, to relieve all the poſts,” the king anſwered, 
& do your office.” At ten o clock at night, the Dutch blue 
guards entered St. James's houte, and towards eleven, thoſe 
who were ordered to Whitchall, moved through the Park, 
and with lighted match, and in order of battle, marched up 
to the king's guards. The captain of the guards ſerupling to 
diſlodge, at laſt received the king's orders to retire. After 
this, the Dutch took poſſeſſion of the guard-houſe, and at the 
ſame time relieved all the poſts about Whitehall and the Park, 
placing every where double centries. So that, during the 
reſt of the night, the king was really in the power of the 
prince of Orange. An hour after midnight, the three lords 
appointed by the prince came to Whitehall, and ſent to awake 
the king for an audience, The King ordering them to come 
to his bedfide, they delivered the prince's meilage, which was 
to deſire his majeſty's departure to Ham; to which the king 
conſented ; but after they were withdrawn, he ordered them 
to be recalled, and bid them tell the prince, that he defired 
rather to go to Rocheſter, according to the prince's meſſage 
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by Zuyleſtein, to which the prince conſented that very night. 
His anſwer coming to the king at eight in the morning, the 
king about noon took a barge, attended by the earls of Aleſ- 
bury, Litchfield, Arran, and Dumbarton, fix of the yeomen 
of his guard, and about a hundred of the Dutch guard, com- 
manded by the lieutenant-colonel of the regiment. About nine 
at night he arrived at Graveſend, where he found his own 
coaches, and ſome troops of the militia, by whom he was 
the next day conducted to Rocheſter, 

The prince arrived at London the ſame day the king left 
Whitehall, and lodged at St. James's, when he received the 
compliments of the nobility, the lord- mayor, aldermen, and 
common-council of the city of London. From this time it 
may be ſaid, the King was a mere cypher. He was not a 
priſoner, but had no power left of doing good or hurt, ſo 
that moſt of the lords who had any employments at court, 
laid down the badges of their offices, as the ſtaff, the key, 
&c. as believing they bad no longer any right to exerciſe 
the ſame. 

During the rejoicings at London for the prince's arrival, 
the mob inſulred the papiſts again, not excepting embaſſadors. 
As there was properly no government, ſuch diſorders were 
almoſt unavoidable, no perſon daring to undertake to reſtrain 
them. Art laſt, the privy-council ordered, that all foreigners 
ſhould be permitted, quietly to leave the Kingdom. The 
prince of Orange ſent particular paſſes to the pope's nuntio, 
the envoys of Poland, Savoy, and Modena. The popiſh 
lords, Langdale and Montgomery, were releaſed. But the 
earls of Peterborough and Saliſbury were kept in cuſtody, 
on account of impeachments againſt them. Romiſh prieſts 
and jeſuits, apprehended fince the king's flight, were likewiſe 
detained. 

Mean while, as it was abſolutely neceſſary to put an end 
to the preſent anarchy, the prince of Orange aſſembled the 
lords ſpiritual and temporal in London, to the number of 
above threeſcore, and made this ſhort ſpeech to them, © My 
lords, I have defired you to meet here, to adviſe the beſt 
manner how to puriue the ends of my declaration, in calling 
a free parliament, for the preſervation of the proteſtant re- 
ligion, the reſtoring the rights and liberties of the kingdom, 
and ſettling the ſame, that they may not be in danger of being 
again ſubverted,” Upon ſpeaking theſe words he withdrew, 
and left them to conſult together. His declaration was read, 
and the lords voted him their particular thanks. Then they 
reſolved to allemble every day in their old houſe at Weſt- 
minſter, and named five of the moſt eminent lawyers © to af- 
fiſt them in the room of the judges, who were molt of them 
abſent. It was farther propoſed, that the whole aflembly 
ſhould ſign the aſſociation ſubſcribed by the nobility and 
gentry at Exeter. 'To this all agreed, except the duke of 
Somerſet, the earls of Pembroke and Nottingham, the lord 
Wharton, and all the biſhops but that of London. The ob- 
jection of the biſhops was chie fly founded upon the unchriſtian 
word“ Revenge,” which, to ſatisfy them, was afterwards 
changed for that of“ puniſhment.” 

In the mean time, the king was at Rocheſter in a melan— 
choly ſituation. He perceived his flight had done him an 
irreparable injury. The proceedings at London ſhewed, that 
he was no longer regarded as a king to be intruſted with the 
government, and it was not in his power to reſtore himſelf 
by force. Nevertheleſs, ſome of his friends preſſed him to 
call a parliament, afſuiing him that fince his misfortune 
there was a great turn in the minds of the city and army, 
and that compaſſion for him generally prevailed. But the 
very name of a free parliament made him tremble. For, 
beſides that his conſcience might reproach him and inſpire 
this fear, he plainly ſaw, the leaſt which could befal him, 
would be, that the parlament would take effectual meaſures 


for the ſecurity of the proteſtant religion, and that, as long 


as he lived, he ſhould be ever diſturbed. Probably it was 
the fear of paſſing the reſt of his days in ſo uncomfortable a 
ſtate, which determined him to withdraw into France, In- 
deed in taking that courſe, he might hope one day to be 
reſtored by the afhſtance of that crown, Whereas by ſtaying 
in England, he ſaw no other advantage, than the enjoyment 
of a royalty, ſurrounded with txoubles and mortifications, 
and in which he could not without danger attempt to recover 
his former authority. Whatever were his motives, which 
can only be gueſſed, on the 23d of December, about three 
in the morning, he privately withdrew, taking with him 
only the duke of Berwick his natural ſon, Mr. Skelton, and 
Abbadie, and went oa horſeback to a place near the river, 
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where he embarked on a ſmall frigate, which landed him 
ſafely at Ambleteuſe in France, from whence he repaned to 
St. Germains. It was eaſy to execute this deſign, no perſon 
about him having orders to ſtop or hinder him from diſpof. 
ing of himſelf as he pleaſed. Very probably, the prince of 
Orange received no leſs ſatisfaction from this ſecond, than 
he had from the firſt flight. The King's preſence in the 
nation could not but greatly embarraſs him. Beſides his 
natural generofiry, he had promiſed the princeſs that nothin 
ſhould be attempted againſt the life or liberty of her father. 
So, the king could not do a greater fervice to the prince, than 
voluntarily ro retire out of the kingdom. Eſpecially, as this 
afterwards furniſhed a pretence to ſay, he had abdicated the 
crown, which abdication paved the prince's way to the throne, 
When the king quitted Rocheſter, he left the following paper 
written with his own hand. | 

* 'The world cannot wonder at my withdrawing myſelf 
now the ſecond time. I might have expected ſomewhat better 
uſage, after what I wrote to the prince of Orange, by my 
lord Feverſham, and the inſtructions I gave him: but inſtead 
of an anſwer, fuch as I might have hoped for, what was I to 
expect after the uſage I received, by making the ſaid car} a 
priſoner, againſt the practice and law of nations? The ſending 
his own guards at. cleven at night, to take poſſeſſion of the 
poſts at Whitchall, without advertifing me in the leaſt manner 
of it: the ſending to me at one of the clock at midnight, 
when I was in bed, a kind of order by three lords, To be 
gone out of my palace before twelve that fame morning?“ 
After all this, how could I hope to be ſafe, fo long as I was 
in the power of one who had not only done this to me, and 
invaded my Kingdoms, without any juſt occaſion given for 
it; but that did, by his firſt declaration, lay the greateſt af- 
perſions upon me that malice could invent, in that clauſe of 
it which concerns my fon, I appeal to all that know me, 
nay, even to himſelf, that in their conſciences neither he, nor 
they can believe me in the leaſt capable of ſo unnatural a 
villainy, nor of ſo little common ſenſe, to be impoſed on in 
a thing of ſuch a nature as that. What had I then to expect 
trom one, who, by all arts hath taken ſo much pains to make 
me appear as black as hell to my own people, as well as to 
all the world beſides? What effect that hath had at home, 
all mankind have ſeen by ſo general a defection in my army, 
as well as in the nation, amongſt all ſorts of people. 

* I was born free, and deſire to continue. ſo; and though 
I ventured my life very frankly on ſeveral occ2fions, for the 
good and honour of my country, and am as free to do fo 
again (and which I hope 1 ſhall yet do, as old as I am, to 
redeem it from the ſlavery it is like to fall under) yet I think 
it not convenient to expole myſelf to be fo ſecured, as not to 
be at liberty to effect it; and for that reaſon to withdraw; 
but ſo as to be within call whenſoever the nation's eyes ſhall 
be opened, ſo as to ſee how they have been impoſed upon by 
the ſpecious pretences of religion and popery. I hope it will 
pleaſe God to touch their hearts, out of his infinite mercy, 
and to make them ſenſible of the ill condition they are in, 
and bring them to ſuch a temper, that a legal parliament may 
be called ; and that, amongſt other things which may be 
neceffary to be done, they will agree to liberty of conſcience 
to all proteſtant diſſenters; and that thoſe of my own per- 
ſuaſion may be ſo far conſidered, and have ſuch a ſhare of it, 
as they may live peaceably and quietly, as Engliſhmen and 
Chriſtians ought to do, and not be obliged to tranſplant them- 
ſelves; which would be very grievous, eſpecially to ſuch as 
love their country. And I appeal to all men, who are con- 
ſidering men, and have had experience, whether any thing 
can make this nation ſo great and flouriſhing, as liberty of 
conſcience? Some of our neighbours dread it. I could add 
much more, to confirm what I have ſaid, but now is not a 
proper time.” | | 

This paper remained not unanſwered. As I have not 
been able to procure Dr. Burnet's animadverfions upon it}, 
I ſhall endeavour to ſupply the want with ſome obſerva: 
tions. | 

The firſt is taken from Mr. Echard, who very juſtly ob- 
ſerves, ©** That though the king gave ſome reaſons, for his 
ſecond deſertion, he gave none at all for his firſt. Now it 
was the firſt, which chiefly demonſtrated, that he choſe ra- 
ther to abandon his Kingdoms, than be forced to reſtore 
religion and the laws. 

2. The king ſuppoſed, that after the diſobliging manner 
in which he had been treated by the prince of Orange, he 


had no room to believe himſelf ſafe. And yet he could not 
a | 
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deny, 
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deny, that he bad been in the power of the prince, by whom 
his perſon*was untouched. Ar the very time of his writing 
this paper, he was at full liberty to concert meaſures for his 
eſcape into France, and actually executed that deſign, with- 
out any oppoſition, 

3. What he ſaid concerning the birth of the prince of 
Wales, was founded upon the impoſſibility, that thoſe who 
knew him, ſhould believe him capable of ſo unnatural a vil— 
lainy. But it was the very belief of his being privy to that 
unnatural villainy, which fixed the imputation upon him. 

4. He aſcribes the defection of his army and the whole 
nation, to the artifices and calumnies of the prince of Orange; 
whereas the whole hiſtory of his reign is a demonſtration, 
that it could only be imputed to his own conduct. 

5. He ſuppoſed, that he withdrew himſelf, in order to 
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come and redeem the nation from ſlavery. But this ſuppo. 
ſition has been deſtroyed by the event, there having been in 
England but very few, who really wiſhed his reſtoration, 

6. He infiſted, that liberty of conſcience was abſolutely 
neceffary to render the Engliſh nation great and flourithing. 
But there was not, perhaps, a fingle Engliſhman, who be- 
licved this was the end propoſed by the king, or that was not 
convinced, it was only a pretence to introduce his own, and 
to deſtroy the proteſtant religion. 

7. His ſaying, that fome neighbours dreaded the nation's 
becoming too great, by the eſtabliſhment of liberty of con- 
ſcience, was only an infinuation to make the people believe, 
that the Dutch had left their ſhips and forces to the prince 
of Orange, for that very reaſon. 
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regnum, but of ſuch a nature, as the like had 

never been known in England. It was not ow- 
ing to the death, but to the flight of the ſovereign. So, at 
the ſame time, the nation was without a King, and without 
any one to reprefent him, and to take care of the govern- 
ment; and yet there was a king, but a fugitive, and who 
pretended not to renounce his rights. In ſuch circumſtances, 
it is in vain to appeal to laws, cuſtoms, or precedents, fince 
the difference between this ſtate, and that which laws and 
cuſtoms ſuppoſe, is manifeſt. 
As ſoon as the lords heard of the King's departure, they 
believed themſelves inveſted with a power to act in their own 
names, becauſe indeed, in ſuch a juncture, it could properly 
belong only to them, to take upon them the government. 
There was no parliament in being, and conſequently no 
houſe of commons to join with them. By the death or de- 
ſertion of the king, all public oftices and employments ceaſe, 
becauſe they come from him. There remains therefore no 
authority but in the peers, who are neareſt the throne, and 
conſequently, more authoriſed to take care of the govern- 
ment, till it can be ſettled by the body of the nation, by 
means of a parliament. The ſtate of the kingdom was fuch, 
that there was no example of the like to ſerve for a precedent, 
The king had abandoned the nation without being forced to 
it. He was in full liberty, and there did not appear any 
other motive of his flight, than the fear of being obliged to 
call a free parliament, which, probably, would not have 
approved of his late meaſures, but reftored the conſtitution 
to its ancient ſtate. The prince of Orange pretended not to 
have a right to govern ; his pretenſions conſiſted only in pro- 
curing a free parliament. Bur this parliament muſt be called 
by ſome authority. And by what authority could a parlia- 
ment meet, if the nation continued in anarchy, where no 
perſon would have a right to meddle with the government? 
It was therefore the peers, who alone were entitled to take 
care of the ſtate, or elſe it muſt be ſaid, that becauſe the 
king was pleaſed to deſert the nation, without ſettling the 
government, the ſtate was to remain in anarchy, till he 
mould think fit to reſume the care of it. Let the inconve— 
niences arifing from the power aſſumed by the lords, be 
never ſo much urged, thoſe which anarchy would have pro- 
duced,- were infinitely greater and more dangerous. Nay, 
who knows, whether one of the motives of the king's flight, 
was not to leave the nation in this ſtate of confuſion ? Be 
that as it will, the junctutre was ſuch, that extraordinary 
proceedings could not be avoided. 

The firſt thing done by the peers, after conſulting toge- 
ther, was the addreſſing the prince of Orange. “ To take 
upon him the adminiſtration of public affairs, both civil 
and military; the diſpolal of the public revenue; and the 
care of Ircland, till the meeting of the intended convention.” 
The addreſs was dated the 25th of December. By a ſecond 
addreſs they defired him, To iſſue out miſſive letters, ſub- 
ſcribed by hiniſelf, to the lords ſpiritual and temporal being 
proteſtants, and to the ſeveral counties, cities, and boroughs, 
containing directions for the chuſing, within ten days, uch 
a number of perſons to repreſent them, as are of right to be 
ſent to parliament,” Theſe addrefles were figned by about 
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ninety lords, that were then preſent in the houſe. They were 
followed by an order from the ſame peers, to all papiſts to de- 
part the city of London, and ten miles from the ſame, and not 
to remove from their habitations above five miles ; excepting 
the ſervants of the queen-dowager, the domeſtics of foreign 
miniſters, and all houſe-keepers in London, and ten miles 
from the ſame, who had been traders for three years laſt paſt, 
provided they gave in to the lord-mayor, their names and 
places of abode, in eight days; and alto ſuch popiſh officers 
as ſhould give bail in fix days, to appear the firſt day of the 
term, and to be on their good behaviour in the mean time; 
but fuch officers as ſhould negle&, were to be taken into 
cuſtody. 

The word convention, to fignify a parliament aſſembled 
without the cuſtomary formalities, was new in England, 
where it had been, as 1 think, but once uled in that ſenſe, 
namely, after the reſtoration of king Charles II. This 
prince finding, upon his return into England, a parliament 
fitting which had hot been ſummoned by him, would not 
own it for a parliament, on account of the conſequences. 
But on the other hand, he would not deprive himſelf of the 
benefit of the reſolutions of this parliament, which had re- 
ſtored him to the throne of his anceſtors. So, to reconcile 
theſe two things together, he was willing to own it as a con— 
vention. Probably, the word was borrowed from what is 
practiſed in Scotland, where a difference is put between a 
convention of the ſtates, and a parliament. It was therefore 
this convention of the year 1660, that the lords had in view, 
when they addreſſed the prince of Orange to call one, But 
as this was a fingle precedent, and as the convention of the 
year 1660, had been firſt called under the name of a par- 
liament, the prince thought, that befides the ſuffrages of the 
peers, it was proper to be authoriſed by others, which might 
paſs for thoſe of the people. He therefore publiſhed an order, 
* Defiring all ſuch perſons as had ſerved in any of the par- 
liaments during the reign of the late king Charles II. to 
meet him at St. James's, upon the 26th of December, by 
ten of the clock in the morning. He defired likewiſe, that 
the lord-mayor and court of aldermen of the city of London, 
and fifry of the common-council, would be there at the fame 
time.“ 

In purſuance of this order, about an hundred and fixty 
members, the aldermen of London (the mayor being indiſ- 
poſed) and the deputies of the common-council, met at St. 
James's on the day appointed, where the prince briefly told 
them, * That he had defired them to meet him there, to 
adviſe the beſt manner how to purſue the ends of his decla- 
ration, in calling a free parliament, for the preſervation of 
the proteſtant religion, and the reſtoring the rights and liber- 
ties of the Kingdom.” 
commons houle in Weſtminſter, when the firſt queſtion they 
debated, was, What authority they had to aſſemble?“ 
Upon which it was ſoon agreed, that the requeſt of the 
prince was a ſufficient warrant. The next queſtion was, 
„ How the prince could take upon him the adminiſtration of 
affairs, without a diſtinguiſhing name or title?“ But as this 
queſtion tended to prolong the deliberations, and defeat the 
ends propoſed by the meeting, it was thought proper to 
wave tuch queſtions in their future debates. An afſociation 

was 


They all repaired immediately to the 
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was likewiſe propoſed to be figned, but every perſon was 
left at liberty to ſubſcribe it or not. Alter thele previous 
debates, they reſolved to addreſs the prince to take upon him 
the adminiſtration of public affairs, until the meeting of 
the convention, the 22d day of January next. The aniwer 
returned by the prince to this addreſs, and to that of the 
lords, was the ſame, that he would endeavour, as far as he 
was able, to ſecure the peace of the nation, according to 
their deſire. 

During the king's ſlay at Rocheſter, Barillon, the French 
embaſſador, had been very active to promote diviſions a- 
mongſt the peers, with a view to ſerve the king. Of this 
the prince was not ignorant; but as he was not yet inveſted 
with any authority, he was obliged to ſuffer it, though he 
knew he had not a greater enemy in England than the em— 
baſlador. Buc the moment he was intrulted with the go- 
vernment, he ſent an expreſs order for him to leave the King- 
dom within four and twenty hours. Ar the ſame time, he 
ſent St. Leger, a French refugee, to attend him to the ſhip. 
That gentleman could not forbear ſaying to the embaſſador, 
as they were on the road, ** Sir, had any one told you a 
year ago, that a refugee thould be commiſſioned to ſee you » 
out of England, would you have believed it?“ The em- 
batlador anſwered, “ Sir, crols over with me to Calais, and 
Iwill give you an anſwer.” 

On Sunday the zoth of December, the prince of Orange 
went to the royal chapel at St. James's, where he was pre- 
ſcent at divine ſervices, and a ſermon preached by Dr. 
Lloyd, biſhop of St. Aſaph : after which he received the 
ſacrament from the hands of the biſhop of London. This 
public profeſſion of the eſtabliſhed religion, greatly contri— 
buted to diſpel the fears of thoſe, who dreaded his too zealous 
adherence to the preſbyterian religion, in which he had been 
educated, But it mutt be obſerved, that tho' the difference 
between the epiſcopal and pretbyterian churches has occa- 
ſioned much noiſe, diſturbance, and enmity in England, yet, 
both then and now, very few foreign proteſtants ſeruple to 
communicate with the church of England. 

The next day, the prince publiſhed a proclamation, au— 
thoriſing all publiſh ofhcers, not being papiſts, to act in their 
reſpective offices, till the meeting ot the intended convention, 
or other order to contrary, 

The fame day he paid a viſit to the queen-dowager, who 
indirectly aſked him to releaſe her chamberlain the earl of 
Feverſnam, which the prince readily granted, 

Though in the hiftory of the two laſt reigns I have ſaid 

but little of the affaus of Scotland, the reader however may 
have remarked, that this kingdom was intirely ſubjected to 
an arbitrary power, and withal, to epiſcopacy, contrary to 
the general bent of the people. When the prince of Orange's 
declaration for Scotland (the fame in ſubſtance with that 
for England) appeared there, the preſbyterians began to take 
courage, thoſe at the helm not daring to uſe any violence for 
fear of a gencral inſurrection, which would have been ex- 
tremely- prejudicial to the King's affairs at that juncture, 
Things remained in this fituation, till the king's party began 
to retire into England. For though the Scotch biſhops had 
-publiſhed an abhorrence of the prince's expedition, itawas by 
no means the ſentiments of the nation in general. Every one 
felt the weight of the yoke impoſed on them, and the epiſ— 
copalians themſelves had reaton to fear, that under the pre- 
tence of humbling the preſbyterians, the king intended to 
deſtroy the proteſtant religion. So far their caſe was the 
ſame with that of the Engliſh. And therefore the duke of 
Qucenſbury, and ſome other Scotiſh gentlemen were come 
to London, to dcfire a free parliament. Hence may be 
known, what the Scots thought of their preſcnt ſlavery. 
The lord chancellor, upon the news of king James's with- 
drawing, immediately refigned the great teal, and retired 
from Edinburgh. Upon wh:ch, the populace of that city 
inſulted and rifled, not only the Roman catholics, but alſo 
thoſe who had appeared moſt devoted to the epiſcopal party. 
So, the biſhops were forced to retire, to avoid the inſults of 
the preſbyterians, who were now much ſuperior to their 
late perſecutors. On the other hand, ſeveral Scotch lords 
and gentlemen repaired to London, to obſerve the motions 
there, and to determine their conduct by that of the En- 
gliſh. 

The prince of Orange, who could not viſit Scotland, aſ- 
ſembled all the Scotch nobility and gentry then in London, 
who meeting at St. James's, to the number of thirty lords 
and fourſcore gentletmnen, he aſked their advice, what was 
to be done for ſecuring the proteſtant religion, and reſtoring 
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their laws and liberties, according to his declaration? : 
this ſhort ſpeech, the lords and gentlemen tepaire 19 the 
council chatnver at Whitehall, and chufing duke Hamilton 
their prefident, conſulted together, what advice was moſt 
proper to be given to the prince. This affair was in efteq 
ſettled the firſt day. But on the niorrow they were inter- 
rupted by a propolal from the earl of Arran, that the king 
ſhould be defired to return and call a free parliament. The 
teadency of this propoſal was eaſily fecn, and therefore it was 
unanimoufly rejected. At laſt, it was agreed to preſent an 
addreſs to the prince of Orange, to defire him to take upon 
him the adininiftration of all affairs, both civil and military, 
and to call a general meeting of the ſtates to be holden the 
14th of the following March. This addreſs being preſented 
to the prince, he defired time to conſider of it, and two 
days after returned much the fame anſwer as he had to the 
Engliſh. 

The proſpect from Ireland was not ſo pleaſing. The ear! 
of Tyrconnel, a zealous papiſt, and entirely devoted to the 
King, was lord-licutenant, and ſupported by an army, which 
he had taken care to compole of popith officers and foldiers, 
There was room therefore to fear, that the carl would no: 
ſubmit to the reſolutions taken in England, and he was not 
then to be forced to obedience. Mean while, the prince of 
Orange having received addrefles not only from the Engliſh 
lords and commons concerning Ircland, but likewiſe from the 
proteſtants of that Kingdem, could not but endeavour to 
procure the happineſs of a nation which depended upon E 
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land. It was therefore thought proper to ſummon the carl 
of 'Tyrconnel by a letter, to ſubmit to the preſent admini- 
{tration in England. The delivery of this letter was commit— 
ted to colonel Hamilton, who promiſed to ſecond it with his 
perſuaſions. But it was afterwards known, that he acted in 
concert with 'T'yrconnel directly to oppoſe it. 

The prince, and the lords, as I have faid, had ordered 
the forces diſbanded by the carl of Feverſham to re-aflemblc, 
When this was done, the prince diſcharged the arrears of the 
Englith army, with two hundred thouſand pounds, advanced 
in four days by the city of London, fixty thouſand of which 
was lent by fir Samue! Daſhwood. After this, he ordered a 
reform of eight new raiſed regiments, beſides the troop of 
lite-guards, commanded by the lord Dover, who were all 
papiſts. Then, ſeveral colonels and other officers having re- 
ſigned their commiſſions on account of the new oath exacted 
of them, he filled their places with proteſtants, and in a word 
took all poſſible care to put the army under ſuch a regulation, 
as might render it ſerviceable to the ſtate, 

The archbiſhop of Canterbury had hitherto declined wait- 
ing on the prince of Orange. But at laſt he ſent a compli- 
ment to the prince, and with ſeven or eight biſhops more 
ſigned the affociation, after ſome words were ſoftened in it, 
that gave them unecaſineſs. 

About the ſame time, ninety diſſenting miniſters attended 
the prince, and aſſured him of their fervent prayers for the 
preſervation of his perſon, and the ſucceſs of his endeavours 
tor the defence and propagation of the proteſtant intereſt, 
The prince returned a favourable anſwer, though expretled in 


general terms, inſinuating, that it would not be his fault, it 


they were not made eaſy. 

In the mean time, the elections for the members of the 
convention proceeded. with all imaginable freedom. Th. 
electors gave their votes according to their own inclinations, 
without ſollicitations from the prince, or his friends. More- 
over, the prince had ordered the loldiers to remove at a cer— 
tain diſtance from the places of election, to take away all 
pretence of compulſion, 

Mean while, the prince conſidering, that the convention 
was to ſcttle the goverment, thought proper to ſend for his 
princeſs ; ſince it, as it was probable, the convention ſhould 
declare the throne vacant, no perſon had a juiter pretenſion 
to it than ſhe. Very likely alſo, he thought he had himſelf 
room to aſpire to it, by his late great ſervice to the Engliſh. 
But a ſevere froſt retarded her departure from Holland longer 
than he expected, 

[1688-9] The commons met the 22d of January in two 
houſes, as a parliament, The peers choſe George Savile, 
marquis of Hallifax, for their ſpeaker 3; and the commons, 
Mr. Henry Powle. In each houſe was read the following letter 
rom the prince of Orange, on the occaſion of the meeting: 


* My lords and gentlemen, | 
IJ have endeavoured to the utmoſt of my power, to per- 
form what was deſired from me, in order & the public peace 
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and ſafety ; and 1 do not know that any thing hath been 
omitted which might tend to the preſervation of them, fince 
the adminiſtration of affairs was put into my hands. It now 
lieth upoh you to lay the foundations of a firm ſecurity for 
vour religion, your laws, and your liberties, I do not doubr, 
but that by ſuch a full and free repreſentative of the nation, 
as is how met, the ends of my declaration will be attainc d: 
and ſince it hath pleaſed God hitherto to bleſs my good in- 
tentions with ſo great ſucceſs, I truſt in him, that he will 
compleat his own work, by ſending a ſpirit of peace and 
union to influence your counſels, that no interruption may be 
given to a happy and laſting ſettlement, 

„The dangerous condition of the proteſtants in Ireland, 
requiring a large and ſpeedy ſuccour, and the preſent ſlate 
of things abroad, ovlige me to tell you, that next to the 
danger of unſcaſonable diviſions amongſt ourſelves, nothing 
can be fo fatal as too great delay in your conſultations. The 
States, by whom 1 have been enabled to reſcue this nation, 
may ſuddenly feel the ill effects of it, both by being too 
long deprived of the {ervice of their troops, which are now 
here, and of your carly afſiſtance againſt a powerful enemy, 
who hath declared a war againſt them. And as England is 
by treaty already engaged to help them upon tuch exigencies, 
ſo I am contident, that their cheartul concurrence to preterve 
this kingdom with ſo much hazard to themfelves, will meet 
with all the returns of triend{hip and alſiſtance, which may 
be expected from you, as proteſtants and Englithmen, when- 
ever their condition will require it. 

- ** Given at St. James's the 22d day of January, 
© 1688-9." 


After the reading of this letter, the two houſes preſented 
an addreſs to the prince, in which they acknowledged him, 
under God, the deliverer of the nation: they approved like- 
wiſe of all that he had done fince he had been intruſted with 
the adminiſtration, which they prayed him to continue till 
farther application ſhould Le made to him by them, which 
ſhould be done with all convenient ſpeed. They promiſed 
alſo to diſpatch the matters recommended to them by his let- 
ter. The prince in his anſwer accepted the offers made him 
by the two houſes, and ſtrongly preſſed them to a conſider— 
ation of the affairs of Europe. 

The firſt thing done by the two houſes after their addreſs 
of thanks to the prince, was to appoint a day of public thankſ- 
giving to God, tor the happy deliverance of the nation. As, 
on theſe occaſions, prayers ſuited to the day are always com- 
poſed by the biſhops, they had an order to inlert a particular 
prayer tor the prince of Orange. 

In the mean time, king James, perceiving the prejudice 
his flight would do hun, endeavoured to prevent it, by a let— 
ter directed to the ** lords, and others of his privy-council.” 
He repeated the reaſons contained in the writing left on his 
table at his departure from Rocheſter, and declared his in- 
tention to return to England tor the holding a tree parlia- 
ment, He reproached the prince of Orange with artifices 
to hinder his holding ſuch a parliament, and required their 
advice, What was fit to be done by him towards his re— 
turning.” Though this letter was immediately printed and 
diſperied, it was little regarded. Even the perſons to whom 
it was addreſſed, judged it not proper to return an anſwer, 
at a time the convention was fitting. James therefore ſent a 
jetter of the ſame tenor to both houſes of the convention, 
adding a promile, on the word of a king, of a pardon even 
to thoſe that betrayed him, (ſome tew excepted) and a re- 
ſolution, by an act of oblivion, to cover all faults. But 
both houſes returning the letters unopened, the king's friends 
complained of it, as of a great hardihip. 

The houſe of commons deterred their fitting till the 28th 
of January, to give time to the reſt of their members to come 
up to town. That day, Mr. Dolben, ſon to the late arch- 
biſhop of York, made a long ſpeech to prove the vacancy of 
the throne, by the king's deſerting the kingdom. Upon this 
aroſe a debate, which held four or five hours, and ended with 
this memorable vote : 

* That king James the Second, having endeavoured to 
ſubvert the conſtitution of the kingdom, by breaking the 
original contract between king and people; and by the ad- 
vice of jeſuits and other wicked perſons, having violated the 
fundamental laws, and withdrawn himſelf out of the king- 
dom, hath * abdicated' the government, and that the throne 
is thereby become vacant.” 

The next day, the commons farther voted, ** That it 


The chief of thoſe that voted for a regency, were, the dukes of Somerſet 
and Beaufort; the earls of Kent, Pembroke, Clarendon, Rocheſter, Craven, 
Weſmorelaud, Scaiidale, Chetterticld, Luchficld, Yarmouth, and Lindley; 
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hath been found by experience to be inconfiftent With this 
proteſtant kingdom, to be governed by a popiſh prince.“ 

They pretented likewiſe an addreſs to the prince of Orange, 
for the ſtopping all ſhips that were going to France, Two 
days after, they voted, that the thanks of the houſe ſhould 
be given to the clergy of the church of England, who 
had retuled to read in the churches the king's declaration 
for toleration ; and allo to the officers and 1b diers, tor hav— 
ing teſtiſied their ready adherence to the protetiant religion; 
and to all ſuch as had appeared in arms tor the defence of 
the lame. All thele votes were ſent up to the lords tor their 
concurtence. 

But in the houſe of lords things paſl:d not with that una— 
nianty. There were ſeveral parties, who cauſed every quel- 
tion to be nicely examined. It was on the 29th of January, 
that the lords began to confider the vote ot the commons, 
concerning the vacancy of the throne. "The firſt motion 
was, “ Not to agree with the commons that the throne was 
vacant, but only to ſuppoſe it for the preſent, leaving it to 
ve further examined atterwards, in order to cut ſhort leveral 
other queſtions, by determining this firſt, * Whether the 
throne being vacant, it ought to be filled up by a regent or a 
king?“ Daniel Finch, earl of Nottingham, who was at the 
head of the party for a regent, made a long ſpeech, atledg- 
ing ſeveral arguments for a regency, taken trom the Englith 
and other hiſtories. He inſiſted particularly upon what had 
very lately pafſcd in Portugal, where, Alphonſo VI. being 
depoted, his brother, don Pedro, had only the title of re- 
gent ot the kingdom conferred on him. But the marquis of 
Hallitax and the ear] of Danby demonſtrated on the other 
fide, the inſuperable diſſiculties attending the adminittration 
of the government under a regent. At laſt, after a very 
long debate, the queſtion being put to the vote, fifty-one 
were tor a king, and forty-nine tor a reg-ncy *®, Thirteen 
biſhops were among the laſt, and but two among the firſt, 
namely, Dr. Compton biſhop of Londen, and Sir Jonathan 
Trelawney biſhop of Briſtol. The archbithop of Canterbury 
was abſent. 

It 'the principles advanced by the church of England in 
the reign of Charles II. and the doctrine ot paſſive- obedience 
and non-refiſtance ſo ftrenuouſly maintained, and publicly 
preached, be remembered, it will not be thought very ſtrange, 
that the biſhops ſhould refuſe to vote for depoling king James, 
and ſetting another king on the throne. This was directly 
contrary to the maxims they had not long ſince approved, 
and from which they did not think proper to depart entirely. 
The truth is, by maintaining theſe extravagant maxims, 
without admitting any limitations, at a time when they 
thought only of oppoting the principles of the republicans, 
they had thrown themſelves into a very dangerous {trait, of 
which they were not ſenſible, till they ſaw the prouteſtant 
religion expoſed to the danger attending theſe maxuns. They 
perceived then, it was abſolutely necetlary to limit the regal 
authority, and were themſelves the firſt to doit, by openly 
refuſing to read the declaration for liberty of conſcience. 
Herein they acted directly contrary to the principle ot pal- 
five-obedience and non-refiſtance, maintained before with 
ſuch ardour by the church of England. This the king re- 
proached them with, when he told them, He did not expect 
to meet with refiſtance from the church. So, after ctta- 
bliſhing as an eſſential doctrine of the church of England, 
that the royal power is by divine right, and that the king can 
never be diſobeyed without fin, they ſhewed by their own 
practice, that it muſt be received with this reſtriction, 
« When the king enjoins things according to law. But in 
caſe his commands are contrary to law, he not only may, 
but even ought to be reſiſted.“ A doctrine which would 
never have been conteſted, had it been thus explained at 
firſt, When I ſay the biſhops, I mean the church of Eng- 
land in general. 

It is therefore certain, that when the queſtion was to be 
decided, Whether, on ſuppoſition of the vacancy of the 
throne, it ſhould be filled with a king or a regent, the 
church of England was ſatisfied that James II. had violated 
the laws, and no longer deſerved to be truſted with the go- 
vernment of the Kingdom. This was the general opinion. 
The only point was to know, whether the title of king 
ſhould be left him, and a regent appointed to govern in his 
room, or whether another king ſhould be ſet on the throne. 
Ir is eaſy to ſee the little difference between a king actually 
depoled, whoſe throne 1s filled by another, and a fugitive 
king, from whom no more orders are to be received, and 


the lords Weymouth, Coventry, Brooks, Leigh, Ferrars, Chandois, Jermin, 
Arundel of Freriſe, Dartmouth, Godolphin, Grithn, &c, Kennet, p. 544. 
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whoſe authority is exerciſed by a regent not of his own 
chufing. But, befides the particular view fome lords might 
have, of rendering the reſtoration of King James lets difficult, 
by leaving him the title of king, the biſhops found a con- 
ſiderable advantage in a regency. For by that they did not 
ſwerve ſo far from the principle they had before preached, 
and cauſed to be preached, that the regal power 1s jure di— 
vino. Indeed, when religion was in extreme danger, they 
had not thought fit to inſiſt upon this principle. They bad not 
only ſuffered and approved the prince of Orange's coming 
to the relief of their religion, but moreover, ſome had in- 
vited him into England. But the ſtorm being over, the 
king a fugitive, the catholic party ſupprefled, and all fear 
vaniſhed, they believed they ought not entirely to depart 
from their principles. If, for their own ſafety, they were 
willing the kingdom ſhould be governed, not by king James, 
but by a regent, they could not, on the other hand, reſolve 
openly to recede from what they had maintained, that 
the regal power is jure divino, and the King's character in- 
delible. ; ; 

On the morrow, January 3o, this queſtion was put in 
the houſe of lords, Whether or no there was an original 
contract between the king and people?“ This queſtion was 
warmly debated, ſeveral maintaining, that ſuch a contract 
was only a chimera, Others rejecting the general atlertions 
urged by the firſt, and the inſtances brought from the practice 
of other countries, confined themſelves to the particular 
conſtitution of the Engliſh government, They endeavoured 
to ſhew, that it muſt have been by virtue of ſuch a contract, 
that the parliament was poſſeſſcd jointly with the King, of 
the legiſlative power: otherwile, the right of the parliament, 
ia their opinion, could be founded only upon cuſtom, which 
was not {ſufficient to balance the king's pretended divine 
right: whence it would follow, that the king, in virtue of 
his divine right, might aboliſh this cuſtom, and render 
bimſelf abſolute. But that the prevention of ſuch a -mil- 
fortune was the occaſion of their preſent meeting. 'The 
queſtion being put to the vote, fifry-three were for the original 
contract, and torty-fix only againlt it. 

The next day they took into conſideration the word 
& abdicated,” and entered into a grammatical diſpute, to 
know whether the word could be underſtood only of a vo- 
luntary abdication, without any mixture of compulſion, and 
it was concluded, that the word“ deſerted“ was wore proper. 
They next examiaed the word“ vacant,” and put this queſtion, 
Whether king James, having broke that original contract 
between him and his people, and deſerted the government, 
the throne was thereby vacant?“ The debates upon this 
queſtion were longer, and more warm than any of the 
former. In ſhort, the party that maintained, it was a law- 
maxim, That, The king never dics,” and conſequently, 
that the throne can never be vacant, carried the negative of 
the queſtion by eleven voices. But on the morrow, forty 
lords ent:red their proteſtations againſt the vote. As the 
lords vote was founded upon the crown's devolving, on the 
king's demiſe, immediately to the next heir without any 


yacancy, ſome of the other party moved, that ſuppoſing 


king James to be dead in law, the prince and princeſs ot 
Orange thould be declared king and queen. But this was 
alſo carried in the negative by five voices. 

If theſe feveral reſolutions be conſidered, and compared 
together, the lords will doubtleſs ſeem to have rendered it 
impollible to ſettle the government any way. In the firſt 
place, the firſt vote by which the regency was rejected, was 
founded upon the ſuppoſition of the throne's being vacant, 


and yet by the laſt vote it was carried, that the throne was 


not vacant. Secondly, it appeared, that they were not for 
king James. It was agreed, he had broke the original con- 
tract, and deſerted the government, and yet it was decided, 
that the throne was not vacant. "Thirdly, in voting that the 
throne was not vacant, becaule the King never dies, and the 
regal authority deyolves, alter the King's natural or civil 
death, to the next heir, they retuſed to acknowledge the 


- princeſs of Orange for queen. There remained therefore 


but one expedient, namely, to recognize for king the prince 
of Walcs, who was conveyed into France; a prince, that 
hy moſt of the Engliſh was believed ſuppolititious, and be— 
ſides would, probably, be educated in the Romiſh religion, 
But the commons had voted, and the lords concurred after— 
wards to the vote, that it was inconſiſtent with a pioteſtant 
kingdom, to be governed by a popiſh King. The ſevetal 
reſolutions of the lords upon the queſtions propoſed, ſeem 
therefore to tend ſolely to render the ſettling of the govern- 


b A famous lawyer, who. was afterwards lord chancellor 


ment impracticable. This, no doubt, was the a'm of. 
among them, that the difficulties might not poffibly be fur. 
mounted, but by recalling king James. Many were ſati«f,,' 
of this, and therefore a petition was drawn up to be preſent 
to the lords, de firing, in plain terms, that the Prince nd 
princeſs of Orange might be ſettled on the throne. Can 
was taken to get this perition ſigned by all forts of people, 
that by the great number of ſubſcribers it might paſs for the 
ſenſe of the nation. But the prince of Orange not IiKing this 
way of proceeding, ſent the lord-mayor orders, to put a ſton 
to this tumultuous project, which was accordingly done, 

The 2d of February, the lords ſent a meffage, to acquaint 

the commons with two amendments they had made to the;- 
vote of the 28th of January. The firſt was, inſtead of the 
word“ abdicated,” they would have © deſerteq” Put in, 
The ſecond, that the words,“ and that the throne is thereby 
become vacant,” ſhould be left out. The commons, no. 
pleaſed with theſe rwo amendments, appointed a committee 
to draw up reaſons why they muſt infiſt upon their vote 
and defired a conference with the lords upon that ſubjc& 
This conference produced no effect, each houſe perſiſting I 
their opinion. Only the carl of Nottingham intimated from; 
the lords, that they inſiſted upon the amendments, not ta 
favour king James, but ſolely ro maintain hereditary right, 
in the fear that the election of a king might deſtroy that 
right. But the commons perſiſting ſtil! in their opinion, by 
a ſuperiority of two hundred and cighty-two, againſt or» 
hundred and fifty-one, appointed twenty-four of their mol 
able members to manage on this extraordinary occaſion ar 4 
free conference, for which the lords named on their part, the 
carls of Nottingham, Clarendon, Rocheſter, Pembroke, with 
the biſhop of Ely, and ſome others. 
As chis conference between the two houſes is the moſt re— 
markable ever known in England, as well for the impor. 
tance of the thing itſelf, as for the ability of the managers, 
I ihall inſert it at large, and take the liberty to add ſomc 
remarks, for the illuſtration of the ſpeeches made on this 
Occgion. 

Mr. Hampden, who opened the conference, taid, My 
lords, * The word ABDICATED, the commons con- 
ccive, is of a larger fignification than the word your lordſhip 
are pleaſed to uſe, DESERTED 3 but not too large to be ap- 
plied to all the recitals in the beginning of the commons 
vote, to which they meant it ſhould be applied. Nor ought 
it to be reſtrained to a voluntary expreſs reſignation, only in 
word or writing; overt-acts there are, that will be fignificant 
enough to amount to it. My lords, That the common law of 
England is not acquainted with the word, it is from the 
modeſty of our law, that it is not willing-to ſappoſe there 
ſhould be any unfortunate occaſion of making ule of it. 

** Your lordſhips next amendment is, that your lordſhips 
have left out the laſt words in the commons vote, And thut 
the throne is thereby vacant,” My lords, the commons con» 
ceive it a true propoſition, and that the throne is vacant; 
and they think they make it appear, that this is no new 
phraſe ; neither is it a phraſe that perhaps ſome of the old 
records may be ſtrangers to, or not well acquainted with: 
but they think it not chargeable with conſequences that your 
lordſhips have been pleaſed to draw from it, That it will 
make the crown of England become elective.” If the throne 
had been full, we know your lordſhips would have aſſigned 
that, as a reaſon of your diſagreement, by telling us who 
filled it; and it would be known by ſome public royal act, 
which might notify to the people, in whom the kingly 
government reſided ; neither of which hath been done, and 
yet your lordſhips will not allow the throne to be vacant.” — 

Mr. Sommers ſaid Ik it be an objection that the 
word © abdicated' hath not a known ſenſe in the common law 


. of England, there is the ſame objection againſt the word 


* delerted :* So that your lordſhips firſt reaſon hath the fame 
force againſt your own amendment, as it hath againſt the 
term uſed by the commons. The words are both Latin words, 
and uſed in the beſt authors, and both of a known ſignifi— 
cation; their meaning is very well underſtood ; though it be 
true, their meaning be not the ſame : the word“ abdicatc' 
doth naturally and properly ſignify, entirely to rehounce, 
throw off, diſown, relinquith any thing or perſon, ſo as to 
have no further to do with it; and that whether it be done 
by expreſs words, or in writing,” (which is the ſenſe your 
lordſhips put upon it, and which is properly refignation or 
ceſſion) or, © by doing ſuch acts as ate, inconſiſtent with the 
holding, or retaining of the thing ;* which. the commons 
take to be the preſent caſe, and therefore made choice of the 
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word © abdicate,' as that which they they thought did, above 
all others, moſt properly expreſs that meaning: and in this 
latter ſenſe it is taken by others.” | Here, to ſhew that it was 
the true ſigniſication of the word, he urged the authorities of 
Grotius, Calvin, Briſonius, Budzus, and Praleius.] © But 
the word, * Geterted,” hath not only a very doubtful ſignifi 
cation, but in common acceptance, both of the civil and 
common law, doth ſignify only a“ bare withdrawing, a tem- 
porary quitting a thing, a neglect only which leaveth the 
party at liberty of returning to it again.” For this he 
quoted Spigelius and Bartolus, adding, | “ Hence it appears, 
that that is called * deſertion,“ which is temporary and re- 
lievable: that is called “ dereliction,” where there is no power 
or right to return. So in the civil law, the word * deſett' 
is uſed to ſignify, ſoldiers leaving their colours. And in the 
cannon law to * deſert' a benefice, ſigniſies no more than to 
be non-reſident. In both caſes, the party hath not only a 
right of returning, but is bound to return again: which, my 
lords, as the commons do not take to be the preſent caſe, 
ſo they cannot think that your lordſhips do; becauſe it is 
expreſly ſaid in one of your reaſons given in defence of the 
laſt amendment, That your lordſhips have been, and are 
willing, to ſecure the nation againſt rhe return of king James:“ 


which your lordſhips would not, in juſtice, do, it you did 


look upon it as no more than a neghgent withdrawing, which 
leaveth a liberty to the party to return, For which reaſons, 
my lords, the commons cannot agree to the firſt amendment, 
to inſert the word deſerted? inſtead of © abdicated ;* becauſe 
it doth not in any ſort come up to their ſenſe of the thing : 
ſo they do apprehend it doth not reach your lordſhips meaning, 
as it is expreſſed in your reaſons; whereas they look upon 
the word “ abdicated,” to expreſs properly whet is to be in- 


ferred from that part of the voc, to which your lordthips 


have agreed, That king James the Second, by going about 
to ſubvert the conſtitution, and by breaking the original 
contract between king and people, and by violating the fun— 
damental laws, and by withdrawing himſelf out of the king- 
dom,” hath hereby renounced to be a king, according to the 
conſtitution, by avowing to govern by a deſpotic power, 
unknown to the conſtitution, and inconſiſtent with it; he 
hath renounced to be king according to the law, ſuch a king 
as he ſwore to be at the coronation, ſuch a king to whom 
the allegiance of an Engliſh ſubject is due; and bath ict up 
another kind of dominion, which is to all intents an“ abdica- 
tion,” or abandoning of his legal title, as fully as if it had been 
done by expreſs words (1.) | 


Remark (1). It is eaſy to perceive, that theſe two ſpeeches 


of Mr. Hampden and Mr. Sommers reter to what was ob- 
jected by the lords in a former conterence againſt the word 
« abdicaied,” and the © vacancy of the throne.” I thought 
proper to omit that firſt conference, becauſe moſt of the 
things thercin alledged, are repeated in this, However, it 
may be ſeen here by the commons anſwers, what the lords 
objections were. ; 

Mr. ſerjcant Holt added.“ For that part of your 
lordſhip's objection. © That it is not a word known to the 
common law of England,“ that cannot prevail; for your 
lordſhips very well know, we have very few words in our 
tongue, that are of equal antiquity with the common law: 
your lordſhips know the language of England 1s altered 
greatly in the ſeveral ſucceſſions of time, and the intermix— 
ture of other nations; and if we thould be obliged to make 
uſe only of words then known and in uſe, what we ſhould 
deliver in ſuch a dialect, would be very dilhicuit to be un- 
deritood. 

e Your lordſhip's ſecond reaſon for your firſt amendment, 
in changing the word * abdicated' for the word deſerted, is, 
© Becaule in the common acceptiation of the civil law, “ab- 
dication' is a voluntary expreſs act of renunciation.) That 
is the general acceptation of the word, and I think the com- 
mons do uſe the word in this caſe, becauſe it hath that 
fignification : but I do not know whether your lordſhips 
mean a voluntary expreſs act or formal deed of renunciation: 
if you do fo, I confeſs I know of none in this caſe: but my 
lords, both in the common law of England, and in the civil 
law, and in common underſtanding, there are exprels acts 
of renunciation that are not by deed; for if your lordſhips 
p:eaſe to obſerve, the government and magiſtracy is under a 
truſt, and any acting contrary to that truſt, is a renouncing 
of the truſt, though it be not a renouncing by formal deed ; 
for it is a plain declaration by act and deed, though not in 
writing, that he who hath the truſt, acting contrary, 15 a 
diſclaimer of the truſt ; «ſpecially, my lords, if the actings 
be ſuch as are inconſiſtent with, and ſubverſive of this truſt : 


for how can a man in reaſon or icuſe, expreſs a greater re- 
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nunciation of a truſt, than by the conſtant declarations of his 
actions to be quite contrary to that truſt?“ 

Then the earl of Nottingham ſpoke on the fide of the lords, 
and faid, ** The main realon of the change of the word 
* delorted,” is upon the account of the conſequence drawn in 
the concluſion of your vote, © That the throne is thereby 
vacant :* that is, what the commons mean bv thar expreſſion, 
whether vou mean it is ſo vacant as to null the ſucceſſion in 
the hereditary line, and fo all the heirs to be cut off, which 
we ſay will make the crown elective? And it may be fit for 
us to ſettle that matter firſt, and whey you know what the 
confequence of the throne being vacant means in the vote as 
vou underſtand it, I believe we ſhould much better be able 
to lettle the difference about the two words (2).“ 

Rem. (2.) Ir does not appear that the commons had any 
thoughts of making the crown elective. This was a confe- 
quence aſcribed to them by the lords, to have an occafion to 
contradict the Vacancy of the throne. 

To this it was replied by ferjeant Maynard, 4 My lords, 
when there is a preſent defect of one to exerciſe the admini— 
ſtration of the government, I do conceive, the declaring a 
vacancy, and proviſion of a ſupply for it, can never make 
the crown elective. The commons apprehend there is ſuch 
a defect now; and by conſe quence a preſent neceſſity for the 
ſupply of the government, and that will be next for veur lord. 

> 


ſhips conſide ration, and theirs afterwards. If the attempting 
the utter deſtruction of the ſubject, and ſubverſion of the 
conſtitution, be not as much an * abdication” as the attempt— 
ing of a father to cut a fon's throat, I know not what is. 
My lords, the conf{titution, notwithll nding the vacancv, is 
the ſame ; the laws that are the foundations and rules of that 
conſtitution are the lame; but it tacre be in any particular 
inſtance, a breach of that conſtitution, that will be an 
© abdication,” and that“ abdication? will infer a vacancy. It 
is not that the commons do fay, * The crown of England is 
always and peryctunlly clective;'“ but it is more neceffary 
that there be a ſupply, when there is a defect, and the & ing 
of that would be no alteration of the monarchy from a ſuc- 
ceſſiv e one to an clective.“ 

Then the biſhop ot Ely on the fide of the lords, ſaid, 
& Genlemen, -T hat © abdicated' may be taciiiy by 
{ome overt-acts, Mr. Sommers very truly did alledge out of 
Grotius : but I defire to know whether Grotius, that great 
author, in treating on this ſubject, doth not interpoſe this 
caution, © If there ve a yielding to the times: if there be a 
going away, with a purpoſe of. ſeeking to rec ver what is 
for the prioſont teit or tortaken ;* in plain Engliſh, it re 
were any thing of force or juſt fear in the caſe, that doth 
void the notion of © abdication.” 

Mr. ſerjeant Maynard replied, “ But, my lords, that is 
not any part of the caſe declared by the commons in this 
vote; when the whole kingdom and the proteſtant religion, 
our laws, and liberties have been in danger of being ſub- 
verted, an enquiry muſt be made into the authors and in- 
ſtruments of this attempt, and it he who had the adminiſtra- 
tion intruſted to him, be found the author and actor in it, 
what can that be but a renunciation of his truſt, and conſe— 
quently his place thereby vacant? * Abdication,' (under 
favour) is an Engliſh word; and your lordſhips have told us, 
the true fignification of it is a renunciation. We have indecd, 
tor your lordſhips ſatisfaction, ſhewn its meaning in forcign 
authors; it is more than a * deferting* the government, or 
leaving it with a purpole of returning.“ 

The biſhop of Ely replied, © The objection of the lords 
againſt the word © abdicated,' is, That it is of too large a 
ſignification for the caſe in hand,” It ſeems to be acknow— 
ledged, that it reaches a great way; and therefore the lords 
would have a word made uſe of, which fignifies only, © the 
ceaſute of the exerciſe of a right (3).” 

Rem. (3.) Hitherto the lords had not clearly diſcovered 
why they rejected the word “ abdicated.“ It appears here, by 
what the biſhop of Ely ſays, that it was becauſe this word 
expreſſed the commons meaning too weil, and therefore the 
lords would have another word in its ſtead, from which che 
vacancy of the throne could not be inferred. 

The bithop adds, „If there be ſuch a defect as 
hath been ſpoken of, it muſt be ſupplied ; there is no que- 
{tion of that. And I think we have by another vote, de- 
clared, * That it is inconſiſtent with our laws, liberties, and 
religion, to have a papiſt to rule over this Kingdom; which 
I take to be only as to the actual exerciſe and adminiſtration 
of the government. It 1s Grotius his diſtinction between a 
right, and the exerciſe of that tight: and as there is a natu- 
ral incapacity for the exerciſe, as fickneis, lunacy, infancy, 
doating old age, or an incurable diſcaſe, rendering the perry 

unfit 
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unfit for human ſociety, a5 leproſy, or the like; fo, I take 
it, there is a moral incapacity ; and that I conceive to be a 
full irrcmoveable perſuaſion in a falſe religion, contrary to 
the doctrine of chriſtianity. Then there mult be a proviſion 
undoubtedly made tor ſupplying this defect in the exercile, 
aud an intermediate government taken care for; becaule 
become neceſſary tor the ſupport of the government, it he to 
whom the right of ſucceſſion doth belong, makes the exer- 
ciſe of his government impracticable, an our obedience to 
him, confiſtently with the conſtitution of our religion, im— 
pofſible ; but that, I take it, doth not alter that right, nor is 
an * abdication” of the right (4.)” 

Rem. (4.) It mutt be remembered that the biſhop of 
Ely's poſition, which was afterwards maintatved by others, 
was, that“ there was a real diltinction between a right, and 
the exerciſe of that right.” They readily agreed, that 
James II, ſhould be deprived of the exerciſe of the right to 
govern, but not of the right itſelf, Upon this diſtinction all 
the arguments ot the lords are grounded. 

« © Abdication* (continued he) no doubt is, by adoption, 
an Englith word, and well known to Englifhinen converſant 
in books. Now it is object-«d, that it is not a word as ancient 
as the common law of England. We tind it in Cicero, —— 
where it ſometimes fignities, * The renouncing the actual 
exerciſe of a right,” and ſometimes, * The renouncing of the 
very right,” ſo that the ſignitication is doubttul ; and ſuch 
words we hope the commons will not think fit to uſe in a 
caſe of this nature and conſequence as ours now in debate. 
And beſides, the lords apprehend, that great inconvemencies 
will follow upon the uſe of this word, it it mean a © renoun- 
cing abſolutely of that right.“ Then there is another 
diſtinction in thole authors that write concerning this point, 
which are chiefly the civihans.” There may be an'* abdi- 
cation' that may * forfeit the power of a king only ;* and 
there may be one, that may * forteit both that and the crown 
too.“ It is a diſtinction indeed in other words, but to the 
ſame ſenſe. Thoſe * abdications' that are of power only, 
are incapacitics; whether thoſe I call natural and involuntary, 
as detects of lente, age, or body, or the like ; or moral or 
voluntary, as contrariety in religion; an inſtance whercof 
there was lately in Portugal, which was a © forteiture only 
of the power,“ and, not ot the * name,“ and * honour of a 
king; tor thoug! the adminiitration was put into the younger 
brother's hand, the patents, and other public inſtruments ran 
in the elder brother's name (5.)" 

Rem. (5.) If the biſhop ot Ely had only a view to 
James II, the inttance of the natural incapacities which made 
Alphonio VI, king of Portugal, forfeit the exerciſe of the 
regal power, docs not ſferm to be to his purpole ; ſince theſe 
incapacities were not the point in queſtion, with regard to 
James II, which may make it ſuſpected, that he had an eye 
to the prince of Wales. For, as will hereafter appear, the 
lords, in maintaining, that the throne was not vacant, pre- 
tended that by the civil or natural death of the king, the 
next heir was immediately to fill the throne, and this heir, 
according to ſome, was the prince of Wales. Bur as he was 
a minor, an intermediate governor muſt be appointed to go- 
vern in his naine, 

4 This is not, without all doubt, naturally an “ abdica- 
tion” in the full extent of the word; nor do I here (as 1 ſaid) 
conſider, whether that the King be gone out of the kingdom, 
or ſtay in it; but only, whether he be fit for the admmiſtra— 
tion, which mull be provided for, be he here, or gone away. 
But the higheſt inſtance of an © abdication,” is, when a prince 
is not only unable to execute his power, but acts quite con- 
trary to it; which will not be antwered by ſo bare a word 
as * endeavour.* I take theſe to be all the diſtinctions of 


© abdications.” Now, if this laſt inſtance of an“ abdication. 


of both power and right,“ take place in a ſuccceding mo- 
narchy, the conſequence will be, That there is forteiture 
of the whole right; and then that hereditary ſucceſſion is cut 
off; which, I believe, is not intended by the commons, 
But here is one thing that 1s mentioned in this vote, which 
] would have well confidered, for the preſervation of the 
ſucceſſion, and that is the original compact: we mult think, 
ſure, that meant of the compact, that was made at the firſt 
time, when the government was firft inſtituted, and the con— 
ditions, that cach part of the government ſhould obſerve on 
their part, of which this is the molt fundamental, That 
king, lords, and commons, in parliament atlembled, thould 
bave the power of making new laws, and altering of old 
ones ;* and. that being one law which fertles the ſucceſſion, 
it is as much a part of the original compact as any: then 
it ſuch a caſe happens, as an * abdication” in a ſucceſſive 
kingdom, without doubr, the compact. being made to the 


as taken from ſome late authors, and thoſe none of the beſt 


(though he cites none) and bound to perform, &c.“ But that 


king, his heirs, and ſucceſſors, the diſpoſition of the crown 
cannot tall to us, till all the heirs do“ abdicate' too. There 
are indeed many examples, and too many interruptions jn 
the lineal ſucceſſion of the crown ot England: I think I can 
inſtance in ſeven fince the conqueſt, wherein the right heir 
hath been put by: bur that doth not follow, that every 
breach of the firſt original contract, gives us power to diſpoſe 
ot the lineal ſucceſſion; eſpecially, I think, ſince the ſtature 
of queen Elizabeth, and king James the Firſt, that have 
eſtabliſhed the oath of allegi:nce to the king, his heirs and 
tuccetlors ; the law is ſtronger againſt ſuch a diſpoſition : 1 
grant, that from king William the Fiſt, to Henry VIII, 
there has bren ſeven interruptions of the legal line of here. 
ditary fvccethon ;- but, I tay, thoſe ſtatutes are made fince 
that time, and the making of new laws, being as much x 
part ot the original compact, as the obſerving old ones, 
or any thing elle, we are obliged to purſue thoſe laws, 
till altered by the legiſlative power, which, fingly or joint. 
ly, without the royal aflent, I tuppoſe, we do not pretend 
to (6.)“ 

Rem. (6.) By this reaſoning the lords and commons being 
agreed, that a catholic king could not exercile the right ot 
government, and James II, being a. catholic; and as he might 
polbbiy have an infinite ſeries of tuccetlors from father to ton, 
all catnolics, it would tollow, that England might be always 
governed by regents. 

*© Thele Jaws being made ſince the laſt interruption, we 
are not to go by any precedent that was made before the 
making thoſe laws. So that, all that I conceive ought to be 
meant by our vote, is, © But the ſetting afide the perſon that 
broke the contract : and, in a ſucceſhve kingdom, an “ ab- 
dication' can only be a forteiture, as to the perſon himſelf.” 
I hope, and am perſuaded, that both Jords and commons do 
agree in this, Not to break the line of ſucceſſion, fo as to 
make the crown elective.“ And it that be declared, that 
this“ abdication” of king James the Second, reacheth no far- 
ther than himſelf; and that it is to continue in the right line 
ot ſucceſſion, that, I hope, will make all of one mind in this 
important affair (7.)” | 

Rem. (7.) For the better underſtanding the biſhop of 
Ely's ſpeech, as well as fome others that follow, it mult be 
obſerved, that among the lords who had voted for the va- 
cancy of the throne, by a majority of eleven voices, there 
were two forts of men. The one, without any defire to fa— 
vour king James, or the prince of Wales, had no other view 
than to oppole the republican pa:ty, who, under colour of 
gratitude to the prince of Orange, were labouring with all 
their power to have him elected king, reckoning it would be 
a large ſtep towards advancing the authority of the people, 
and rendering the crown elective. Some of the lords vote 
againſt the vacancy of the throne, chiefly in oppoſition to 
this party. But there were others who carricd their views 
farther, and by rendering the ſettling of the government im— 
practicable, laboured indirectly, either to caule king James 
to be recalled, or the prince of Wales to be acknowledged for 
king, knowing it would be impoſſible to prove him tuppofi- 
titious in a legal manner. But as theſe concealed themſelves 
among the others, and pretended only to defend hereditary 
right, it is hard to know by the tpeeches, who defigned only 
to maintain hereditary right, and who had farther views. 
'This the reader 1s to remember, that he may not imagine, 
all the lords who voted againſt the vacancy of the throne, 
were for king James. 

Then the earl of Clarendon ſpoke on the lords fide, and 
ſaid, This breaking the original contract is a language 
that hath not been long uſed in this place; nor known in 
any of our law-books or public records, it is ſprung up, but 
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received. It is not denied, That the king is bound by law, 
and bound to perform the laws made, and to be made.” But 
I would take notice, that his obligation thereunto, doth not 
proceed from his coronation-oath ;- for our law faith, * He 1s 
as much king betore he is crowned, as he is afterwards ; and 
there is a natural allegiance due to him from the ſubjects 
immediately upon the detcent of the crown upon him.“ I 
was in great hopes, that you would have offered ſomething 
in anſwer to one of my lord of Elv's reaſons againſt that part 
of the vote, which declares, * The throne to be vacant,” viz. 
* That no act ot the King's alone can bar, or deſtroy, the 
right of his heir to the crown, which is hereditary and not 
elective (8.)“ x | 

Rem. (8.) The earl of Clarendon begigs with repreſent- 
ing the original contract between king and people, as an ima- 
ginary thing. And yet he owns ** the king is bound by law, 
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this obligation proceeds not from his coronation-oath. What 
is it then that binds him? 

% And then, if this matter goes no farther than king 
James the Second, in his own perton ; how comes the vacancy 
and the ſupply to be devolved upon the peop!c ? for if he 
only be ſet aſide, then it is apparent, where the crown is to 
go, to the perlon that hath the next right of ſucceſſion, and 
conſequently there is no vacancy.” (9.) 

Rem. (9.) The lords always ſpoke of the next heir, but 
without naming the prince of Wales. The reaſon is, that 
by raiſing, as they thought, invincible obſtacles to the elec- 
tion of a new king, they defined by degrees to lead the 
commons to Propu.c Ine examination ot the prince of Wales's 
birth. But the managers tor the commons carctully avoided 
that ſnare, and theretore the prince of Wales was not ſo much 
as once mentioned by name in the conference. 

The carl of Nottingham added, „The lords hav- 
ing declared that they are willing, © tro ſecure the nation 
againſt the return of king James into this kingdom; and will 
therefore concur with the commons in any act that ſhall be 
thought neceilary to prevent ſuch his return, it thould ſcein 
we were agreed in that matter; and if that were the point, 
we ſhould find words proper {von enough to exprets our 
meaning by. But I find neither of the words“ abdicated' or 
© deſerted,” will, on the one fide or on the other, be allowed 
to ſignify this meaning. Therefore we ſhould come preſently 
to think of ſome other that would. But the reatons why my 
lords did chictiy inſiſt upon the alteration of the word * ab- 
dicated,” was, Becauſe they did apprehend, that it being a 
word not known to our laws, there might be other inferences 
drawn from it than they. do apprehend our laws will warrant, 
from the caſe, as it is ſtated in the fact of this vote; and, as 
they conceive, is done in the concluding of the throne's being 
vacant.” Therefore, I think it would ſhorten the preſent de- 
bate, if we did ſettle the point of the vacancy firit. For if 
we were {ure, that the throne were, or were not vacant, we 
ſhould eaſily light upon what word were proper to be uſed 
in this caſe.“ 

Sir Grorge Treby ſpeaking on the fide of the commons, 
ſaid, think, my lord, the preſent debate is to be- 
gin, where the difference between the two houtes doth begin, 
and that is at the word * abdicated,” Original contract, 
is a phraſe and thing ufed by the learned Mr. Hooker, in 
his book of Eccletiaſtical Polity.” But I have a greater 
authority than this, and that is „our lordſhips own, who have 
agreed to all the vote, but this word © abicated,” and the 
* vacancy of the throne.” But it is very much beyond what 
the vote before us doth lead us unto, To talk of the right 
of thoſe in the ſuccetſion : tor that goes tarther than the very 
laſt part of our vote, and it is fill to lead us yet farther, to 
ſay any thing about making the crown elective,” -[ hen 
he endeavoured to piove that king James bad actually“ ab- 
dicated” the kingdom, alledging the authority of Grotius, 
who ſays, That if there be any word or action that doth 
ſuſficiently manifeſt the intention of the mind and will, to 
part with his oflice ; that will amount to an abdication or re- 
nouncing.” “ Now (added he) I beg leave to ꝓut this caſe, 


That had king James the Second come here into the affembly 


of lords and commons, and exprefied himicit in writing, or 
words, to this purpoſe ; “ I was born an heir to the crown 


the conſent of the lords and repretentatives of the commons 
in parliament : I cannot ſuſpend Jaws that have been lo made, 
without the conſent of my people; this indeed is the title 
of kingſhip I hold by original contract, and the fundamental 
conſtitutions of the government; and my ſuccethion to, 
and poſſeſſion of the crown, on theſe terms, is part of that 
contract: this part of the contract I am weary of, I do re- 
nounce it, I will not be obliged ro obſerve it; nay, J am 
inder an obligation not to comply with it; I will not execute 
the laws that have been made; nor ſuffer others to be made, 
as my people ſhall defire, for their ſecurity in religion, liberty 
and property, which are the two main parts of the Kingly 
office in this nation.” 1 ſay, ſuppoſe he had fo exprefled 
himſelf, doubtleſs, this bad been a plain renouncing of tne 
legal regular title which came to him by delcent : It then 
he, by particular acts, ſuch as are enumerated in the vote, 
has declared as much or more than theſe words can amount 
to, then he hath thereby declared his will to renounce the 
government, —And this doth amount to a maniteſt de- 
claration of his will, no longer to retain the exerciſe of his 
kingly othce according to law, he bas ſufficicatly declared 
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bis renouncing of the very office, and therefore I connot de- 
Part from infiſte ng upon the word * abdicated,” which doth 
10 well correſpord to the fact of the cale, and ſo well expicls 
the frac meaning of the commons in their vote.“ 

The earl of Nottingham faid,———* I will not under- 
take to dilpute, whether a king of Enelind may, or may 
not, renounce his kingdom. For my oon part, I think 
he can, and I may go fo far in agreement with tho'e that 
have ſpoken to this point, To yield that he may do it by 
unplicit acts, contrary to the Kingly office.“ For a king to 
lay he will not govern according to law; and for a king 
to act wholly contrary to law, and do that which would ſab- 
vert the conſtitution, is (I think) the ſame thing. But then 
[ mult ſay alſo, that I think there 1s a difference between 
laying ſo, and doing ſomething inconfillent with what the 
laws require; {or eve ry deviation from the law, is a kind of 
breach of the fundamental conſtitutions; as the laws are 
neceflarv, ſo far as to lupport the foundation. Burt if every 
tranſgreffion, or violation of the law, by ths prince's con- 
nivance or command, were ſuch a breach of the fundamental 
laws, as would infer an“ abdication,” then were it in vain to 
call any of his miniſters or oflicers to account for any {uch 
action. Then the action is the king's, and not theirs; and 
then adieu to the maxim of, A king's nat doing wrong.“ 
[ take this matter to be fo plain, as to the diſtinct'on that [ 
have mentioned, that nothing can be more; and it has been 
thought ſo cileatially necefliry to have it clear and manitcſt, 
that thoſe two great inſtances of Edward II. and Richard Il. 
were expreis tulemn renunciations, and thoſe confirmed in 
parhament by the lords and commons, by the act of de- 
poling them. Therefore I cannot infer from the facts enu- 
merared in the vote, that this mould be an“ abdication” for 
himtelf and his heirs,” 

Sir George Treby replied, —© When a king breaks the 
law in ſome few particular inſtances, it may be futiicient to 
take an account of it from thoſe evil miniſters that were in- 
ſtrumental in it, why ſuch a thing was done, which was 
againſt laws? Why ſuch a law was not executed by them, 
whote duty it was to ſee it put in execution? You may, in 
ordinary caſes of breaking the law, have remedy in the or- 
dinary counts and courſe of juſtice. But ture ! he does not 
take this to be tuch a cafe, or theſe to be ordin.ry violations 


of the law: and therefore, in the extraordina y cates, the 
extraordinary remedy is to be recurred unto. And where 
mall any man come to have any redreſs in ſuch a cate as this, 
when the maletactor comes to be party, unto whom al! ap— 
plications for relief and redreſs from injurics ſhould be made 


7 


and fo be himſelf ſhall be a judge of his own breaches of 


law ? This moſt apparently was the caſe as to the Quo War— 
ranto's, which was a plain deſign to ſubvert the conſtitution 
in the very foundation of the legiilature. It is becaule the 
king hath violated the conſtitution, by which the law flands, 
as the rule both of the kingly government, and the pcople's 
obedience, that we ſay, he hath * abdicarcd” and © renounced” 
the government ; for all other particular breaches of the law, 
the ſubject may have remedy in the ordinary courts of juſtice, 
or the extraordinary court of parliamentary proceedings: 


but where ſuch an attempt as this is made on the eſſence of 


the conſtitution, it is not we that have brought ourſetves into 
this ſtate of nature, but thoſe who have reduced our legal 
well-eſtabliſhed frame of government into ſuch a ſtate of con- 
ſuſion, as we are now ſeeking a redreſs unto.” 

The lords objecting nothing farther againſt the uſe of the 
word ** abdicated,” the commons procecued to the ſecond 
amendment: namely, the leaving out the words, And that 
the throne is thereby vacant,” NAlr. Sachevercll opened the 
debate, and ſaid, „My lords, the commons, in ufing 
the words * abdication' and © vacancy,” had no thoughts of 
making the kingdom elective, neither can any ſuch thing be 
deduced from their words.” (10.) 

Rem. (10.) As the principal reaſon which induced the 
lords to oppoſe the commons vote, was, the conſequence 
drawn from thence, that the crown would: thereby become 
elective, the commons were very carctul to deny this conſe— 
quence, by ſaying, that not only they had no ſuch thought, 
but that it could not be inferred from their vote. This was a 
material point, For if the lords could have drawn from the 
commons a confeſſion, that the conſequence was juſt, they 
would have pretended, that by declaring the throne vacant, 
the conſtitution was ſubverted, and the crown made elective 
inſtead of hereditary. It ſeems, that the commons might 
have denied that the crown was originally. hereditary, and 
maintained, it was ſo only by the ftatutes made in the reigns 
of Elizabeth and James I. From whence they might have in- 
ferred, that the parltament, which ſettled the crown upon the 
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deſcendants of James I, in the direct, and afterwards in the 
collateral line, had likewiſe power to alter the order of the 
ſettlement. But they avoided all diſcuſhons of this nature, 
being ſenfible, that the defign of the lords was to multiply 
the ſubjects of diſpute, in order to increaſe the obſtacles of 
the projected eſtabliſhment. 

Mr. Sacheverell continued, The commons reafon for 
their diſagreeing to this amendment, was, becaule they con- 

eive (that as they may well inter) from ſo much of their 
own vote, as your lordſhips have agreed unto, © That king 
James the Second hath abdicated the government : and that 
the throne is thereby vacant :* So, if they ſhould admit your 
lordſhips amendments, That he kath only deſerted the go- 
vernment;' yet, even thence would follow, It is vacant, 
as to king James the Second :* deferting the government be- 
ing, in true conſtruction, deſerting the throne, If King James 
had only given over the exerciſe of the government, | as their 
lordſhips pretended] he continues in the office, and is king 
ſtill ; and then all the acts that we have done in this con- 
vention, are wholly (as we conceive) not juſtifiable, you are 
in no place or ſtation to relieve yourſelves, or the nation, in 
this exigence ; unleſs you will think of ſetting up another 
regency by your own authority, without his conſent ; which, 
I conceive, by the laws of England, you cannot do. W hat 
then follows upon all we have done ? we have drawn the 
nation into a ſnare, by the fteps we have taken; and leave 
all in ſuch an intricacy, as we have no power by law to de- 
liver them out of; nor can we anſwer for what we have done, 
unleſs the king ſhould die, and that would leave the ſuccel- 
ſion uncertain.” 

Mr. Pollexten purſuing the ſame argument, maintained, 
© That the lords ſaying in their vote, That the govern- 
ment was delierted,” could not mean only the exerciſe of it, 
but a vacancy : the king's power, and the exerciſe of that 
power, was, in conſtruction of the law, one and the fame, 
and ſo joined, that they could not be ſevered ; and therefore, 
the ſuppoſed diſtinction was only notional, and altogether 
diſagreeing to the laws of England. That it was utterly un- 
lawtul, and as great a crime, to take away from the king 
the exerciſe of the government, as to take from him the go- 
vernment ; it might do well for their lordſhips to conſider, 
whether they were not guilty of the fame crime, which they 
would decline by their amendment. That the commons 
therefore could not admit, That there ſhould be a taking 
away the exerciſe of the government from the king, any 
more than the raking away the government, which, the 
commons faid, he had himſelf given away by *© abdication ;' 
and that if king James was king ſtill, they could not by any 
means agree to the keeping him out of the kingdom. That 
to have a regency upon king James without his own conſent, 
or till his return, while the right was (till in him, would be 
a ſtrange and impracticable thing, and introductive of a com- 
mon-wealth, inſtead of the ancicnt government by a limited 
monarchy ; and that the conclution, That ſuch a vacancy in 
the throne would make the crown elective, had no premiſſes 
either from their actions, their ſayings, their votes, or any 
thing elſe in that caſe.“ (11.) £ 

Rem. (11.) The lords anſwered but weakly Mr. Pollex- 
fen's realons. Several of thoſe who were againſt a vacancy 
verily believed, it was as unlawful to deprive king James 
of the exerciſe of the regal power, as of the power itſelf. 
But they durſt not directly undertake his defence, becauſe 
„they knew his perion was odious to the whole nation.” 
Wheretore they had adviſed this diſtinction between a right, 
and the exerciſe of that right, to leave room for his reſto- 
ration. Mr. Pollexten, as appears, maintains, that this 
diſtinction is imaginary. Let the reader examine, whether 
it was well proved, or only ſuppoſed : or whether, in 
ſuppoſition of its reality, it was applicable to the point in 
hand. 

The earl of Clarendon interpoſed, and ſaid, © He would 
not declare his opinion about the vacancy as to king James, 
but defired to know the meaning of the commons, how far 
the vacancy was to extend ?” 

This gave occation to Mr. Pollexfen to aſk the lords, 
& Whether their lordſhips did agree, That the throne was 
vacant as to king James the Second?“ That if fo, or if 
they ſhould ſay it was fill of any body elie, and would name 
whom it was full of, it would then be time for the commons 
to give an anſwer.” 

To which the ſame earl replied, “ That admitting, for 
diſcourſe ſake, that the throne was vacant as to king James 
the Second, it muſt then be ſupplied by thoſe that ſhould 
have come if he were dead; this government being, by all 
our laws, an hereditary monarchy, which is to go in ſucceſ- 


. great council, and might have done by themſelves without 


and ſo being once upon the throne, the ancient lineal ſuccel- 


ſion by inheritance in the royal line. That if the commas; 
ſaid this government was vacant, that would be to pur aj! 
thoſe by, that thould rake it by ſucceſſion, which wo. 
make the kingdom elective for that time: that the lords fad, 
there was no vacancy ; but fince the commons laid, The 
throne was vacant, he might very well aſk, Who had the 
right of filling up that vacancy ?” 

Mr. ſerjeant Maynard anſwered, “ That was not the 
queſtion before them, though it would come properly in de— 
bate, when they were agreed upon the vacancy ; that he 
granted the Engliſh monarchy to be hereditary ; but though 
it ſhould in an ordinary way deſcend to the heir, yet as their 
caſe was, they had a maxim in Jaw as certain as any other, 
which ſtopt the courle ; for, ſaid he, no man can pretend to 
be king James's heir while he is living: Nemo eſt heres 
viventis.“ (12.) 

Rem. (12) Mer. ſerjeant Maynard ſeems to have juſtly 
remarked, that it was proper to agree upon the vacancy be- 
fore they procreded to the queſtion, © Who ſhould fill the 
throne ?” otherwiſe the conſequence would be examincd b-. 
fore the premiiles were ſettled, on which it was founded. 

The earl of Pembroke replied, “ That to that point the 
lord Clarendon had given an anſwer, * That it ſhould go to 
the next heir in the line, that were to take it if the king were 
dead.“ And that as they ſhould be underſtood, they thould 
make it a caſe of demite of the king's, as the law calls it; 
that is, the king was dead in law, by his abdication or de 
ſertion. That to aniwer the queſtion of the commons, * Who 
the throne was full of ?* it was ſufhcient to know, that there 
were heirs, who were to take by lineal ſucceſſion, though 
they did not, or could not, poſitively name the particular 
perion.” (13.) 

Rem. (13.) If the lords had gained this point, that in 
caſe the throne was vacant with regard to the perſon of king 
James only, it ſhould be filled by the next heir, they would 
have thereby engaged the commons in a diſcuſſion ot the prince 
of Walcs's birth, wherein they would have had great advan- 
tages. But the commons defired, above all things, to avoid 
this examination, into which the lords wouid have artfully 
drawn them. | = 

The earl of Nottingham argued, “ That if the lords ſhould 
grant a vacancy as to the king himſelf, yet they might juſtly 
do theſe acts mentioned in the commons reaſons; for if barely 
the exercife of the government were deſerted, there mutt be 
a ſupply of that exercfſe in ſome perſon's taking the admi— 
niſtration; and as none fo fit, becauſe of the prince's relation 
to the crown, and in his prefence here, to addteſs unto about 
it, ſo none ſo proper to make that addreſs as the lords; fince 
in the abſence of the king, they were the king and kingdom's 


the commons; but being met in a full repreſentative body, 
they joined with them.” (14.) 

Rem. (14.) This concerns only the vindication of the 
lords conduct, which had been a little cenſured by Mr, Sa— 
cheverell and Mr. Pollexfen. This vindication is wholly 
founded upon the diſtinction between a right, and the exer- 
ciſe of that right, which the earl of Nottingham ſuppoſes, 
without undertaking to prove it. 

„They were told, That the next heir in ſucceſhon could 
not take it, becauſe no one could be heir to one alive;* yet 
ſtill he thought the aniwer given by the lords a very good 
one, That though the king was not dead naturally, yet if 
(as they inferred) he was fo civilly, the next of courſe ought 
to come in by hereditary ſucceihon ; for he knew not any 
diſtinction between ſucceſſors in the caſe of a natural death, 
and thoſe in caſe of a civil one: that he would know, it the 
next heir ſhould be ſer aſide, and another put in, whether 
that king of England ſhould be king to him and his heirs, 


ſion be altered? which indeed would ſufficiently make the 
kingdom elective, by taking it from the right heir? That 
it it was not fo, then he afked, Whether ſuch a king as 
ſhould be put in, ſhould be King only during king James's 
life? That, he ſuppoſed, was not the meaning of the com- 
mons; but, at leaſt, he muſt be made a king during his 
own life; that then if there was a diſtinction made as to the 
ſucceſſion, between a natural and a civil death, if king James 
ſhould die during the life of the new king, what would be- 
come of the hereditary monarchy ? Where mult the fuccel- 
ſor come in, when the next heir to king James might not 
be the preſent heir to the preſent ſuccetior 2 That therefore 
they muſt reduce all to this point, Whether, this would not 
make the kingdom elective ? That if they made it once elec- 
tive, it was enough to make it ever ſo; for he would be bold 
to ſay, They could not make a ftrouger tie to obſerve that 

kind 
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kind of ſucceſſion, than what lay upon them to preſerve it 
in this caſe.” 

He added, “ That if the throne was vacant, he would 
know whether they were obliged to fill it? That if they 
were, they muſt fill it either by the old laws, or by the 
humour of thoſe who were to chuſe. That if they filled it 
by the old laws, they declared it was an hereditary kingdom, 
and they were to take the next ſucceſſor, to whom the ſuc- 
ceſſion would belong, and there would be no need of ſtand- 
ing upon a vacancy : that if they were to ſill it according to 
the humour of the times, that diverted the courſe of in- 
heritance; and that he could not ſee by what authority they 
could do that, or change the ancient conſtitution, without 
committing the fame fault they had laid upon the king. But, 
ſaid he, it you pleaſe to ſuppoſe the throne vacant as to king 
James, that 15, * That he has no right,” then let us go on to 
the next ſtep.” (15.) 

Rem. (15.) The carl of Nottingham enumerates here all 
the inconveniences, difhculties, and contraricties to the law 
which could ariſe from the commons vote, and all ended in 
the danger of rendering the crown elective. But he took 
care not to mention the difficulties which flowed from the 
lords opinion. The conſequences of their opinion were, 
either that the kingdom ſhould be left in its preſent confu— 
fion, or king James recalled, or the prince of Wales acknow- 
ledged for king. In all three, the danger was as great as in 
running the hazard of making the crown eleCtive, which 
was the only danger the carl would have to be confidered. 
As if the danger of leaving the kingdom in confuſion, of 
recalling the king, of owning a prince who was by moſt 
people thought ſuppoſititious, who was abſent and a minor, 
who would. be bred in France in the catholic religion, and 
from whom the ſame inconveniences as had cauſed kin 
James to be rejected, were to be feared when he ſhould be 
of age: as if, I ſay, all theſe dangers were to be reckoned 
as nothing in compariſon of the hazard of a breach in the 
lineal ſucceſſion. Beſides, it was only by way of conſequence 
that the lords pretended that the crown would become elective 
by this breach, though the commons affirmed they had no 
ſuch intention. 

But Mr. Sacheverell replied, “ That all their buſineſs was 
to maintain that the throne was vacant.” 

And Mr. Sommers added,“ That the lords alledged as a 
reaſon againſt the word * abdicate, That * it was not a word 
known to our laws,” but that the word © vacant' could not 
have that objection made to it, fince it was in our records, 
and even applied in a parallel caſe to this in the firſt of 
Henry IV.” 

To which the earl of Rocheſter anſwered, “ That as that 
was the only precedent for the worde“ vacant,” yet it was 
attended with this very conſcquence, that it would make 
the monarchy elective; for it being there declared, That 
the royal feat was vacant, immediately did follow an election 
of Henry IV. who was not next in the royal line.” 

The ſame argument was purtued by the carl of Clarendon, 
who ſaid, That it was plain in the cafe of Richard II. who 
had abſolutely refigned, renounced, or abdicared in writing 
under his own band; that after that, the parliament being 
fitting, they did not think that ſufficicnt to go upon, becauſe 
that writing might be the effect of fear, and not vuluntary : 
that thereupon they procecded to a formal depoſition upon 
articles; and then came in the claim of Henry IV. that this 
was undoubtedly an election; though he was really the next 
heir, the carl of March not appearing, Henry claimed it as 
his undubitable right, being the next heir that appeared : 
that all the kings that were thus taken in or elected, (for the 
election was not of God's approbation) any one year ſcarce 
paſſed in any of the reigns, without being diſturbed in the 
poſſeſſion: that Henry IV. did not care to owe the crown to 
the election, but claimed it as his right; that it was a plau- 
fible pretence, and kept him and his ſon upon the throne 3 
bnt in the time of his grandſon Henry VI. there was an utter 
overthrow of his title and poſſeſſion too: for in the firſt of 
Edward IV. all the proceedings gainſt Richard II. as well as 
all the reſt of the acts during the uiurpation (as that record 
rightly calls it) were annulled, repealed, revoked, and re- 
verſed, and all imaginable words uſed to ſet thoſe procced- 
ings afide, as illegal, unjuſt, and unrighteous : that that 
act deduced the pedigree of the royal line from Henry III. 
to Richard II. who died without iſſue; and then Henry IV. 
fays the act, uſurped ; but that the carl of March, upon the 
death of Richard II. and conſequently Edward IV. from 
him, was undoubted king by conſcience, by nature, by cul- 
tom and by law.” (16.) 

Rem. (16.) All the arguments from the acts of parliament 
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relating to the differences between the houſes of Lancaſter 
and York, muſt be very weak. B.cauſe theſe parliaments 
did not all proceed upon the ſame principle, and becauſe the 
one pulled down what the other had ſet up. This evidently 
appears, in that both ſides in the prelent caſe, alledged 
one of the acts of theſe parliaments, in lupport of their 
caule. 

Hereupon Sir Robert Howard exerted bimſelf, and replied, 
* He would not ſay that the record of Lenrv IV. was not a 
precedent of clection; tor the parliament did not much mind 
his claim, knowing that he claimed by delcent, where there 
was a perſon that had a title before him: thus the commons 
did not doubt bur that power which brought in another line 
then, upon the vacancy of the throne by the leafion of 
Richard II. was till, according to the conſtituttion, reftiding 
in the lords and commons, and was legally ſufficient to ſop— 
ply the preſent vacancy : that he would aſk the queſtion of 
any lord there, whether, had there bcen an heir to whom the 
crown had quictly deſcended in the line of ſucceſſion, and 
this heir certainly Known, their lordſhips would hav. af- 
ſembled without his calling, or would have either adminiftered 
the Fovernment the mliclves, or adviſed the prince of Or Ng. 
to have taken it upon himicli? that he doubted they had 
been all guilty of ligh-treaſon by the laws of England, if a 
a known ſuccetlor of the throne were in poſſeſſion of the throne 
as he mult be it the throne were not vacant : that from hence 
their lordſhips ſaw, that the ditficvlty in this matter aroſe 
from this, "That they would all agrce the throne to be vacant, 
when they knew of none that polli{[-d it; that ſome ſuch 
thing had been pretended to as an heir- male, of 
were different opinions, and in the mean tne they were 
without a government, Muſt we ftay, added he, till the 
truth of the matter be found out? What ſhall be done to 
preſerve our conſticution, and in a little time it al, perhaps, 
through the diſtraction of our conſtitution, be utte ly ir- 
remediable. He cont: ſſed it would be a difficult thing to go 
upon the examination who was heir, or elſe their lordſhips 
would have explained themſelves before. u, continued he, 
it not being clear, muſt we always iemam thus? Ute what 
words you wil', fill up, or nominate, or elect, it is the thing 
that we are to take care of, and it is high time it was done. There 
is no ſuch conicquenc- to be drawn from this vote, as an in- 
tention or likelihood of altering the courle of the govern- 
ment, ſo as to make it elective; the throne has all along de- 
ſcended in an hereditary {ucceſhon, the main conſtitution has 
been preſerved. he precedent of Henry IV. is not like 
that of clections in other countries; and I am ſorry there 
ſhould be any occaſion, tor what is necetlary to be done now; 
but when ſuch difficulties are upon the nation, that we can- 
not extricate ourſelves out of, as to the lineal ſucceſſor, ' your 
lordſhips, I hope, will give us leave to remember, Salus 
popult eſt ſuprema lex.“ And it neither you nor we can do 
any thing in this caſe, we, who are met under-the notion of 
a convention of the ſtates, have then met to no purpoſe ; for 
after we have voted ourtclves to be without government 
(which looks as if ſomething were really intended as to a 
ſettlement) all preſently finks, and we are as much in the 
dark as we were before. Your lordſhips ſay, you will never 
make a precedent of election, or take upon you to alter the 
ſucceſſion. With your lordſhips favour, the ſettlement of 
the conſtitution is the main thing we arc to look after. If 
you provide for the ſupply of the detect there, that point of 
the ſuccetſion will, without all queſtion, in the ſame method, 
and at the ſame time, be ſurely provided for. But, my lords, 
have not you yourſelves limited the very ſucceſſion, and cut off 
ſome that might have a lineal right? Have you not concurred 
with us in our vote, © That it is inconſiſtent with our r1cligion 
and laws to have a papiſt to reign over us?“ Muſt we not 
come then to an clection, if the next heir be a papiſt? 
Nay, ſuppoſe there was no proteſtant heir at all to be found, 
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would not your lordſhips then break the line? If your lord- 


ſhips then in ſuch a caſe muſt break through the ſucceſſion, 
I think the nation has reaſon to expect you ſhould take care 
to ſupply the preſent defect, where the ſucceſſion is un- 
certainz or what can we do further, but even part in con- 
fuſion, and fo leave the nation to extricate itſelf as well as it 
can out of its diſtraction. But even at whoſe doors that will 
lie, I muſt leave to your lordſhips own thoughts.” 

It is faid this ſpeech, wherein good ſente, and a zeal for 
the nation equally ſhined, made a deep impreſſion upon ſome 
of the lords who aſſiſted at the conference, and upon all the 
reſt of the audience, However, as the carl of Clarendon, to 


prove the lineal ſucceſſion, had alledged what patled with re- 
gard to Edward IV. Sir George Trcby undertook to explain 
that matter, and ſaid ; 
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4 That it was very well known, that Edward IV came 
in diſ-afirmance of the title of the houſe of Lancaſter : that 
as thoſe times went, whenever there was a turn in govern- 
ment, as there were ſeveral, there weie new and contrary 
declarations about the title to the crown, made conſtantly in 
parliament ; and what one parliament ſettled, another undid: 
but then, that this advantage the commons had on their fide; 
that as they had this firſt precedent tor them, ſo they had 
the laſt, viz. the parliament-roll of the firſt of Henry VII, 
where the record is ſet right again: that the act tor depoſing 
Richard II, was indeed repealed by the firſt of Edward IV, 
and thereupon it proceeds to attaint Henry VI ; bur then 
came in Henry VII, in the firſt year of whole reign there 
was an act made, that ſet aſide all the acts and attainders 
made againſt his line, and conſequently It repe.led the firſt 
of Edward IV, which had repealed the firſt of Henry IV: 
that Henry VII, was ot the line of Lancaſter, and though 
he had the heireſs of the toute of York in his boſom, yet 
afrer he came to the throne, he would not endure to have 
his crown reckoned matrimonial, or ſuller the ftile to go in 
the name of Henry and El zabeth, as he muſt have done if 
he had tuck to the title by the right line ot ſucceſſion. 
That therefore this act for reitming the record of the firſt of 
Henry IV again, was as gol an authority as it was before, 
and ſomewhat better; 
was yet unrepealed.“ 

Here the carl of Pembroke replied, “ That Henry VII 
had a good right and title by marriage to the crown, * in re 
uxoris ;* but that his own title, as deſcended from Henry 
IV, was an ufurpation ; and therefore he would not ſuffer any 
one to preicribe which was belt, as long as it was acknow- 
ledged he had one good.“ 

Sir George Treby returned, “ That if Henry VIT's title 
by deſcent was an uſurpation, it was hard to determine what 
title he did govern by; fince, though his wife was the lineal 
heir, yer ſhe had no part, or fo much as a name in the ad- 
miniftration. But, added he, if we ſhould allow none for 
acts of parliament, but thoſe that were made in the reigns 
of hereditary kings, and in the right line, I doub, we ſhall 
want the greate part of thoſe laws that compol the vo- 
lume of Statute-books, and the records by which we enjoy a 
great part ot our inheritances and poll: Nous.“ 

Sir Richard Temple alledged, ** That it laws made about 
the ſuccetiion be 1o obliging, what then ſhould they {av to 
the ſucceſſion of queen Flizabeth, who had an act of parlia— 
inſt her and her ſiſter.“ 

Pembroke replicd, “ That to ſhew what opt- 
nion ſhe herfelt, and the wife men of her time, had in that 
point, there was an act male in her reign, and yet in being, 
which declared it to be a premunire, to athrm, the parha- 
ment cannot ſettle the ſucceſlion of the crown, or alter it. 
That entails of the crown had been in parliament, both an- 
cient and modern; vet the authority of another ſubſequent 
act had prevailed againſt ſuch an entail, fo that they ſhould 
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be done in parliament.” : 

Sir Richard returned, “ He thought they were in as full 
a capacity to take care of the government, as any of their 
Pre ceflors ; and that if they did as their predecetlors had 
done betore them, that ought not to be called q changing of 
the monarchy from an hereditary to an elective.” 

Here the carl of Nottingham once more interpoſed and 
ſaid, ** He could not imagine how a kingdom could be he- 
reditary, and that the king who had children in being at the 
time of his forſaking the government, could have the throne 
vacant, both of him and his children, that the courſe of in- 
heritance, as to the crown of England, was by law a great 
deal better provided for, than that of any other inheritance, 
© That no attainder of the hcir of the crown could bar the 
ſucceſſion to the throne,” as it did the deſcent to any com- 
mon perſon ; and that the very deſcent by order of birth 
would take away any ſuch defeck. That this was the opinion 
of the great luwyers of England, in the caſe of Henry VII; 
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and theretore he could not apprehen by how any act of the 


father, could bar the right ot the child; fince even the act 
of the fon, which might endanger an attainder in him, could 
10t do it; fo caretul was the law of the royal line of the ſuc- 
ceſſion, which was declared by ſeveral acts of parliament, and 
very fully and particularly by the rwenty-fifth of Henry VIII. 
: That he dofired to know, whether the lords and com- 
mons had power by themfelves to make a binding act or law? 
and wherher, according to the legal conſtitution, every kin 

of England, by being ſeated on the throne, and pofleſſed of 
the crown, was not thereby King to him and his heirs ? and 
that without an act of parliament he knew not what determi— 
natioa they could make of his eſtate, That it was urged in- 


for it had the laſt act on its fide, which 


deed, that the lords had in effect already agreed to the v4. 
cancy, by voting, That it was inconfiſtent with our religion 
and laws, to have a popiſh prince to rule over us :* but that 2 
vote of either houſe, or both houſes together, could not alter 
the law in that or any other point; yet becauſe he was defirons 
that that vote ſhould have its effect, he defired that evcry 
thing of that nature might be done in the ancient uſual me 
thod of parliament. That ſince they weie happily delivered 
from the fears of popery and arbitary power, God forbid 
they ſhould aſſume any fuch power to themſelves; tor what 
advantage ſhould they then give to thoſe who would quatre! 
with their ſettlement for the illegality of it? Would not 
this, which they endeavour to cruſt, break forth into a vi. 
per? That in all the breaches that were made upon the 
line of ſucceſſion, ſuch was the force of the laws, that the 
uſurpers would not take the crown upon them, unleſs the: 
bad tome fpecious pretence of an hereditary title to it. Tha 
what he would have avoided by all means, was the miſchiey. 
ous conſequences that he feared would enſue upon the va- 
cancy of the throne, namely, the utter overthrow of the 
whole conllitution; tor it the lords and commons only re- 
mained as parts of the government, and if the head be taken 
away, and the throne vacant, by what laws or conſtitutions 
was it that they retained lords and commons? That they 
were Knit together in their common head; and that if one 
part of the government was diſſolved, he faw not any reaſon 
but that all muſt be ditlolved. He confeſſed, that any go- 
vernment was better than none; but he carneſtly deſired the v 
might enjoy their ancient conſtitution.” (17.) 

Rem. (17.) The carl of Nottingham, in his ſpeech, rea— 
ſoned like Charles I, in his diſputes with the parliament, 
That is, he ſuppoſed the government in its natural ſtate, and 
on that luppoſicion, his arguments were ſtrong. Bat it is 
hard to conceive a greater diſorder in the government than at 
the time of this conference. Kiag James had reigned three 
years in an arbitrary manner. He had violated, not ſome 
particular laws of little moment, but fundamental laws, 
whercon the fecurity of the national religion and liberties 
depended. After Which, he had withdrawn himſelf out of 
the Kingdom, without taking any order about the govern- 
ment. Mott men thought his fon ſuppoſititious, and he had 
ſent him into France. Could the government therefore be 
ſuppoted in à natural ſtate? and if it was not, the reaſoning 
bu:!t upon ſuch a ſuppoſition ought to fall to the ground. 
However exprels the laws may be, they always ſuppole ſome 
certain conſtitution of government. But if this conſtitution 
is broke, as may happen in all countries under the fun, 
How, in order to remedy this evil, can the laws be taken for 
rule, which ſuppoſe the government in its uſual and natural 
ſtate, and which have not provided for extraordinary unfore— 
ſecn caſes ? 

What the earl of Nottingham would intimate, though he 
does not fpeak plainly, is briefly this: The lords and com— 
nons are but two of the branches of the government, and 
can make no law without the third, that is, the king, who 
is their head. The king has abſented himſelf. He muſt 
therefore be recalled, or waited for till he returns, or elle 
his next heir muſt be owned for king. Now this heir is the 
prince of Wales, This is evident from the care that was 
taken not to name him. Or it none of theſe methods be 
followed, the kingdom mult. be left in a ſlate of anarchy, or 
a regent appointed to govern in the King's name, durin 
ablence. 

The whole debate was cloſed with two ſhort ſpeeches 
made by Mr. Paul Foley, and Mr. Eyre : the former ſaid, 
He hoped there was no danger of ſhaking our fundamen— 
tals in this caſe ; that they were purſuing thoſe methods 
which agreed with our laws and conſtitution ; for though 
the monarchy of this nation be hereditary in the ordinary 
courſe of tucceſſion, yet thrre might fall out a caſe wherein 
that could not be complied with, and a plain vacancy might 
enſue, For, ſaid he, put the caſe the whole legal line ſnould 
fa:l, ſhould we in that caſe have no government at all? And 
who then ſhould we have but lords and commons? And 1 
think that comes neareſt to the cafe in queſtion, Where the 
ſucceſſor is not known ; for if he had been, we ſhould have 
heard of him before now. And what is the reaſon that it 
ſhould then in the former caſe devolve to the lords and con: 
mons, but that there is no king? And they being the repreſen- 
tative body of the kingdom, are the only remaining appare!* 
parts of the government, and are only to ſupply the defect 
by providing a ſucceflor?“ 8 

Mr. Eyre ſubjoined, “ That they were led out of the was, 
hunting after the conſequences of a vote not yet agreed unto: 
That they had made a right and apt concluſoa from the 
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premiſſes, otherwiſe all the vote was but hiſtorical: we 
declare, adds he, That the late king James has broke the 
original contract, has violated the fundamental laws, and 
has withdrawn himſelf out of the kingdom, that he has 
abdicated the government.” What occaſion was there for 
ſuch a declaration as this, if nothing were concluded from 
it? That were only to give the kingdom a compendious hiſ- 
tory of thoſe miſeries they have too well learned by feeling 
them. Therefore there was a neceſſity to make ſome con- 
cluſion; and none ſo natural as this; that we are left without 
a king, that the throne is thereby vacant, which it may be 
as to the poſſeſſion, and yet the right of ſucceſſion no ways 
prejudiced. But, my lords, we are come here by the com- 
mands of the houſe of commons, to debate the reaſons of 
their vote, and your amendments, not to diſpute what will 
be the conſequences, which is not at preſent our province.” 
And here ended this famous conterence. 

During all theſe debates in the convention, the prince of 
Orange ſtaid at St. James's, without taking the leaſt pains to 
gain any one perſon to his party. He was never lets affable, 
being defirous to ſhew by his behaviour, that his intention 
was not to deprive any man of the liberty to vote as he ſhould 
think fit. The two houles were ſurpriſed that no body ſpoke 
to them in the prince's behalf. At laſt, finding that his 
filence might be ill conſtrued, as if he was unwilling to take 
upon him the burden of royalty, he ſent for the marquis of 
Hallifax, the earls of Danby, Shrewſbury, and ſome others, 
and told them : 

& He had been till then filent, becauſe he would not ſay 
or do any thing that might ſeem in any ſort to take from 
any perſon the full freedom of deliberating and voting in 
matters of ſuch importance : he was reſolved neither to court 
nor threaten any one. Some were for putting the govern- 
ment into the hands of a regent : he would ſay nothing 
againſt it, if it was thought the beſt means for ſettling their 
affairs: only he thougnt it neceflary to tell them, that he 
would not be the regent: fo, if they continued in that de- 
ſign, they muſt look out for ſome other perſon to be put in 
that poſt: he himſelt ſaw what the conſequences of it were 
like to prove: ſo he would not accept of it. Others were 
for putting the princeſs ſingly on the throne, and that he 
ſhould reign by her courteſy. He ſaid, no man could eſteem 
a woman more than he did the princeſs; but he was ſo 
made, that he could not think of holding any thing by 
apron- ſtrings: nor could he think it reaſonable to have any 
ſhare in the government, unleſs it was put in his perſon, and 
that for term of life : if they did think it fit to ſettle it other- 
wiſe, he would nct oppoſe them in it: but he would go 
back to Holland, and meddle no more in their affairs: he 
aſlured them, that whatſoever others might think of a crown, 
it was no ſuch thing in his eyes, but that he could live very 
well, and be well pleaſed without it. In the end he ſaid, he 
could not reſolve to accept of a dignity, ſo as to hold it only 
the life of another: yet he thought that the iſſue of the prin- 
ceſs Ann ſhould be preferred in the ſucceſſion, to any iſſue he 
might have by any other wife than the princeſs.” : 

This declaration being immediately divulged by thoſe it 
was made to, did not a little contribute to bring the debates 
in the houſe of lords to a ſpeedy determination. As for the 


commons, about two thirds were for the prince. 


When the report of the conference between the two houſes 
was made to the lords, there was a very warm debate, 
whether they ſhould infiſt upon the amendments, During 
the debate, it was moved, that the birth of the prince of 
Wales might be examined into. But this motion was at 
length rejected for ſeveral reaſons : 1. The prince of Wales 
was now ſent out of England to be bred up in France, an 
enemy both to the nation and the eſtabliſhed religion. What 
therefore would ſuch an examination ſignify? 2. It was im— 
poſſible for the people of England to know, whether he was 
the ſame perſon that had been carried over or not. 3. In 
caſe he ſhould die, another might be put in his room, in ſuch 
manner, that the natioa could not be ſure concerning him. 
4. The Engliſh nation ought not to ſend into another coun- 
iry for witnefles to prove that he was their prince, much lets 


* Burnet ſays, that when this matter was debated in private, ſome ob- 
ſerved, that as king James by going about to prove the truth of the birth, 
and doing it 1o detectively, had __ made it more ſuſpicious than 1t was 
be tore; ſo, if there was no clear and poſitive proof made of an impoſture, 
the pretending to examine into it, and then the not being able to make it = 
beyond the pothbility of contradiction, would really give more credit to 5 
thing than it then had, _ inſtead of weakening it, would ſtrengthen the 

retenſion of his birth, p. 887. i 
: d Burnet favs, A the republican party approved of this; for 
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receive one upon the teſtimony of ſuch as wete not only 
aliens, but ought to be preſumed enemies. 5. It was known, 
that all the perſons who had been the confidents in that mat- 
ter, were conveyed away; ſo it was impoſſible to come at 
them, by whoſe means only the truth of that birth could be 
diſcovered. It is pretended, there were ſome who thought it 
a deep piece of policy, to let the prince of Wales's title re- 
main undecided, in order to deter the ſucceeding kings from 
imitating king James . : 

At length, after a long debate, the majority of the lords 
departed trom their two amendments, and agreed with the 
vote of the commons, That king James had abdicated the 
government, and that the throne was thereby become vacant.” 
Very likely, they who deſerted the party of the carls of 
Nottingham, Clarendon, and Rocheſter, conlidered, that 
the ſuggeſted danger of the crown's becoming eleCtive, was 
not to be compared to that which muſt necetlarily happen, 
if the kingdom was left in the preſent confuſion, or king 
James recalled, or the prince of Wales acknowledged for 


king. It is ſaid however, that the ſcale was turned to this 


fide by the arrival of ſome lords, who were not preſent in 
the houſe when the two amendments were voted : but they 
are not named. It is hardly probable that the pretended ar- 
rival of theſe lords ſhould have occaſioned the change in the 
houſe of peers. There muſt have been a dozen at leaſt, and 
all of the ſame fide, which is not very likely. 

This great ſtep being made, the next thing to be debated 
was, who ſhould fill the vacant throne. The marquis of 
Hallifax moved, That the crown ſhould be given to the prince 
of Orange alone, and to the two princefles after his death. 
But he was not ſeconded “. If Dr. Burnet biſhop of Saliſ-— 
bury is to be credited, Bentinck®, the prince's favourite 
and confident, ſtrenuouſly ſupported this propoſal. The de- 
bate upon this affair was very long. It was readily agreed, 
that the princeſs of Orange ſhould be placed on the throne ; 
but the queſtion was whether the prince ſhould be king of 
himſelf, or as huſband of the princels? Upon this, parties be- 
gan to be formed in both houtes. Mean while, as the prin— 
ceſs was detained in Holland by the froſt, and by contrary 
winds after the thaw, the earl of Danby ſent one over to the 
princeſs, with an account of the preſent ſtate of the debate, 
and to tell her, that if ſhe deſired it, he did not doubt but be 
ſhould be able to carry it, for ſetting her alone on the throne. 
The princeſs anſwered, She was the prince's wife, and would 
never be other than whar the ſhould be in conjunction with 
him, and under him. Adding, the would take it very ill, 
if any, under a pretence of their care for her, would ſet up 
a divided intèereſt between her and the prince. Not content 
with this, ſhe ſent the lord Danby's letter [and her anſwer] 
to the prince, and thereby broke all the meaſures of thoſe, 
who withed to create a miſunderſtanding or jealouſy between 
them. The earl of Danby received not the leaſt mark of diſ- 
pleaſure from the prince of Orange, who continued {till to 
employ and truſt him. 

At laſt, both houſes agreed, and voted ſeverally, that the 
prince and princeſs of Orange ſhould be king and queen of 
England, but that the ſole and full regal power ſhould be in 
the prince only, in the name of both. However, this was 
carried in the houſe of lords but by two or three voices only, 
and not without a proteſtation entered againſt it by the con- 
trary party 4. | 

The laſt debate in the convention, was, concerning the 
oaths that thould be taken to the King and queen. To avoid 
all cavils upon the terms, [rightful and lawful king] in the 
uſual oath, it was thought proper to reduce the oath to the 
ancient ſimplicity of ſwearing, “ to bear faith and true alle- 
giance to the king and queen.” Hence arofe the famous 
diſtinction, of a king “ de facto,“ and a king “ de jure,” 
lome pretending, that they took the oath to the King and 
queen, only as king and queen“ de facto,“ whom they were 
bound to obey no longer than they continued in quiet pofleſ- 
ſion; but that it was lawful for them to aſſiſt king James, if 
he ſhould come to recover his crown, as being till their king 
„de jure.“ This diſtinction proceeded chiefly from the 
clergy, who had fo far entangled themſelves with thoſe ſtrange 


by it they gained another pbint: The people in this cafe would plainly elect 
a king without any regard to the order of ſucceſſion, p. 818. 

< Afterwards earl of Portland. 

4 Burnet, p. 822, fays, that things were ſo near an equality in the 
houſe of lords [one hundred and twenty being preſent, ] that it was carried 
by a very ſmall majority of two or three, to agree with the commons ia 
voting the * abdication” and © vacancy” of the throne, and that the vote by 
which the prince and princeſs were declared to be king and queen went very 
hard, Echard lays by twenty voices; lixty-five againtt forty-live, 
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conccits of the divine right of monarchy, and had ſo engaged 
themſelves by publicly preaching pathve-obedience and non- 
reſiſtance, as an eſſential doctrine of the church of England, 
that they did not know how to diſengage themſelves from 
the ſnare they themſelves had laid, at a time when they little 
thought of being ever taken in 1t. 

Ar length, on the 12th of February, the princeſs of Orange 
arrived at London, and ſeemed very well pleated with what 
had bcen reſolved, that the adminiſtration of the government 
ſhould be in the prince only, in the name of both. Thus 
the ſtrict union between the prince and princels broke the 
meaſures of ſuch as hoped to create a milunderſtanding be- 
tween them, in order to ſerve their old maſter. 

The next day, the prince and princeſs of Orange being 
ſeated on two large chairs, under a canopy of ſtate 1n the 
Banquetting-houſe, both houſes of the convention waited 
upon them in a full body, to offer them the crown. But 
before they proceeded to this ſolemn offer, they cauſed the 
clerk of the crown to read the following declaration of the 
lords ſpiritual and temporal, and commons aflembled at Welt- 
minſter. 
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« WHEREAS the late king James the Second, by the 
aſſiſtance of divers evil countellors, judges, and miniſtets 
employed by him, did endeavour to ſubvert and extirpate 
the proteſtant religion, and the laws and libertics of this 
kingdom ; by affuming and exercifing a power of diſpenſing 
with, and ſu{pending of laws, and the execution of Jaws, 
without conſent of parliament: by commuting and proſecut— 
ing divers worthy prelates, for humbly petitioning to be ex— 
culed from concurring to the ſaid aſſumed power: by iſſuing 
and caufing to be executed, a commiſhon under the great 
ſeal for erecting a court, called, The court of commiſſi— 
oners for eccletiaſtical cauſes :* by levying money for and to 
the uſe of the crown, by pretence of prerogative, for other 
time, and in other manner, than the ſame was granted by 
parliament : by raiſing and keeping a ſtanding army within 
this kingdom in time of peace, without conſent of parliament); 
and quartering ſoldiers contrary to law: by cauting ſeveral 
good ſubjects, being proteſtants, to be diſarmed, at the ſame 
time, when papills were both armed and employed contrary 
to law: by violating the freedom of election of members to 
ſerve in parliament : by prolecutions in the court of King's 
Bench for matters and cauſes cosn'zable only in parliament ; 
and by divers other arbitrary and illegal courſes, And whereas 
of late years, partial, corrupt, and unqualified perſons, have 
been returned and ſerved on jurics in trials, and particularly 
divers jurors in trials for high treaſon, which were not free- 
holders; and exceſſive bail hath been required of perſons 
committed in criminal caſes, to clude the benclit of the laws 
made for liberty of the ſubjects ; and exceſſive fines have 
been impoſed ; and illegal and cruel puniſhments inflicted ; 
and ſeveral grants and promiles made of tines and forfeitures, 
before any conviction or judgement againſt the perfons upon 
whom the ſame were to be levied. All which are utterly and 
directly contrary to the known laws and ſtatutes, and freedom 
of this realm. 

„ And whereas the ſaid late king James the Second, 
having abdicated' the government, and the throne belng 
thereby vacant, his highneſs the prince of Orange (whom it 
hath pleaſed Almighty God to make the glorious inſtrument 
of delivering this kingdom from popery and arbitrary power) 
did (by the advice of the lords ſpiritual and temporal, and 
divers principal perſons of the commons) caule letters to be 
written to the lords ſpiritual and temporal, being proteſtants, 
and other letters to the tcveral counties, cities, univerſities, 
boroughs, and cinque-ports, for the chuſing of ſuch perſons 
to repreſent them, as were of right to be lent to parliament, 
to mcet and fit at Weſtminſter, upon the 22d day of Janu- 
ary, in this year 1688, in order to fuch an eſtabliſhment, 
as that their religion, laws, and liberties, might not again be 
in danger of being ſubverted. Upon which letters, elections 
having been accordingly made; and thereupon the lords ſpiri— 
tual and temporal, and commons, purſuant to their reſpec- 
tive letters and elections, being now aſſembled in a full and 
free repreſcntative of-this nation, taking into their moſt ſe- 
rious confideration the beſt means for attaining the ends 
aloreſaid, do, in the ſirſt place (as their anceſtors in ke caſe 
have uſvaily done) for the vindicating and aflerting their 
ancient rights and liberties ; declare, 


« 1. That the pretended power of ſuſpending of laws, or 
execution of laws, by regal authority, without conſent of 
parliament, is illegal. 

& 2, That the pretended power of diſpenſing with laws, or 
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the execution of laws, by regal authority, as it hath been af. 
ſumed and exerciſed of late, is illegal. 

3. That the commiſhon for erecting the late court of 
commiſſioners for eccleſiaſtical - cauſes, and all other com. 
miſhons and courts of the like nature, are illegal and perni- 
cious. 

* 4. That the levying of money for or to the uſe of the crown, 
by pretence of prerogative, without grant of parliament, for 
longer time, or in any other manner than the ſame is, or ſh: 
be granted, is illegal. 

*© 5. That it is the right of the ſubjects to petition the 
king, and all commitments and profecutions for ſuch peti- 
tioning, are illegal. 

* 6. That the raiſing or keeping a ſtanding army within 
the kingdom in time of peace, unleſs it be with conſent 01 
parliament, is againſt law. 

* 7. That the ſubjects, which are proteſtants, may have 
arms for their defence, . ſuitable to their condition, and as 
allowed by law. 

8. That election of members of parliament ought to be 
free. 

* 9. That the freedom of ſpeech, and debates or proceed 
ings in parliament, ought not to be impeached or queſtioncd, 
in any court or place out of parliament. 

„% 10. Th exceſſive bail ought not to be required, x 
exceſſive fines im poſed, nor cruel nor unuſual puniſime: 
ill cted. 

* 11. That jurors ought to be duly impannelled and re. 
turned; and jurors, which paſs upon men in trials for high 
treaſon, ought to be trecholders. 2 

* 12. That all grants and promiſes, of fines and forfci. 
tures of particular perſons, before conviction, are illegal and 
void, 

* 13. And that for redreſs of all gricvances, and for the 
amending, ſtrengthening, and preſerving of the laws, par- 
laments ought to be held frequently. And they do claim, 
demand, and inſiſt upon all and fingular the premiſſes, as 
their undoubted rights, and liberties ; and that no declara- 
tions, judgments, doings, or proceedings, to the prejudice 
of the people in any of the ſaid premiſſes, ought in any wiſe 
to be drawn hereafter into conſequence or example. To 
which demand of their rights, they are particularly encour- 
aged by the declaration of his highneſs the prince of Orange, 
as being the only means for obtaining a full redreſs and re- 
medy therein, | 

Having therefore an entire confidence, that his ſaid 
highneſs the prince of Orange will perfect the deliverance ſo 
far advanced by him, and will till preſerve them from the 
violation of their rights, which they have here aſſerted, and 
from all other attempts upon their religion, rights, and li— 
berties; the ſaid lords ſpiritual and temporal, aſſembled at 
Weſtminſter, do reſolve, That William and Mary, prince 
and princeſs of Orange, be, and be declared King and Queen 
of England, France, and Ireland, and the dominions there- 
unto belonging, to hold the crown and royal dignity of the 
ſaid kingdoms and dominions, to them the ſaid prince and 
princeſs during their lives, and the life of the ſurvivor of 
them; and that the ſole and full exerciſe of their regal power 
be only in, and executed by, the ſaid prince of Orange, in 
the names of the ſaid prince and princels, during their join! 
lives; and after their deceaſe, the faid crown and royal dig- 
nity of the ſaid Kingdoms and dominions to be to the h1r3 
of the body of the ſaid princeſs ; and for default of tuch 
iſſue, to the princeſs Anne of Denmark, and the heirs of her 
body; and for default of ſuch iſſue, to the heirs of the body 
of the ſaid prince of Orange. | 

And the ſaid lords ſpiritual and temporal, and com— 
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mons, do pray the ſaid prince and princeſs of Orange, to 


accept the ſame accordingly. - And that the oaths hereafter- 
mentioned, be taken by all perſons of whom the oaths of 
allegiance and ſupremacy might be required by law inficad 
of them; and that the ſaid oaths of allegiance and ſupremacy 
be abrogated : 

* I, A. B. do fincerely promiſe and ſwear, That I will be 
faithful, and bear true allegiance to their majeſties, king 
William and queen Mary. So help me God. I, A. B. do 
{wear, That ] do from my heart abhor, deteſt, and abjurc, 
as impious and heretical, this damnable doctrine and poſition, 
* That princes excommunicated or deprived by the pope, or 
any authority of the ſee of Rome, may be depoſed or mur- 
dered by their ſubjects, or any other whatfocver,” And I do 
declare, That no foreign prince, perſon, Þrelate, ſtate, of 
potentate, hath, or ought to have, any juriſdiction, power, 
ſuperiority, pre-eminence or authority, eccleſiaſtical or {| 
ritual, within this realm. So help me God.“ 

After 


- 
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After the reading of this declaration, the marquis of Hal- 
lifax, ſpeaker of the houſe of lords, made a folemn tender 
of the crown to their hignefles, in the name of both houſes, 


whereupon the prince of -Orange returned the following an- 
ſwer: | 4 


« My lords and gentlemen, 


5 

« THIS is certainly the greateſt proof of the truſt you 
have in us, that can be given, which is the thing that makes 
us value it the more ; and we thankfully accept what you 


e I, King James the Second's natural iſſue was as follows : F 

1. By Mrs. Arabella Churchill, filter of John duke of Marlborough, 
afterwards married to colonel Godtrey, he had (t.) James Fitz-James, gran- 
dee of Spain, mareſchal of France, knight of the golden-fleece, commonly 
called duke of Berwick. Outlawed in 1695. (2.) Henry Fitz-James, com- 
monly called the grand prior, born 1673, Outlawed in 1095. Lientenant- 

neral and admiral of the French gallies. He died in France, December 
7, 1702. (3.) Henrietta, born 1670, who married Henry lord \\ aldgrave, 
168 3. Father of James the preſent lord W aldgrave, born in 1634, 

2. By Mrs. Catherine Sedley, daughter of fir Charles Sedley, Bart, created 
baronels of Darlington, and comitefs of Dorcheſter, afterwards married to 
fir David Collier, the late earl of Portmore, he had Catharine Darnley, 
preſent ducheſs dowager uf Buckingham, born 1681. She married (1,) 
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have offered. And as I had no other intention in coming 
hither, than to preſerve your religion, laws, and liberties, 
ſo you may be ſure, that I ſhall endeavour to ſupport them, 
and ſhall be willing to concur in any thing that ſhall be for the 


good ot the kingdom, and to do all that is in my power to ad- 
vance the welfare and glory of the nation.“ 


All this was followed with the acclamations of the people, 
which quickly flew over the whole city. The ſame day the 
prince and princeſs were proclaimed king and queen of Eng— 
land, France, and Ireland, by the names of William and 
Mary, to the inexpreſlible joy of the people“. 


James Anneſly, earl of Angleſey, in October 1699. By whom ſhe had 
Catharine Annefly, January 7, 1701, who married William Phips, Efq. 
fon of tir Conttantine Phips. (2.) John Sheffield, duke of Buckinghamſhire 
and Normandy, March 1, 1505. By whom ſhe had Edmund thc preſent 
duke of Buckinghamſliire, born January rt, 1716. 

II. By an indenture in the firit of James II, a pound weight of gold, 
twenty two carats fine, and two carats allay, was coined in 441 105. by tale, 
— 4 into ten ſhillings, twenty ſlüllings, forty ſhillings, and five pounds 
pieces ; and a pound weight of ſilver of the old ſtandard into 62 ſhilliags 
by tale, namely, into crowns, half-crowne, ſhillings, fix-pences, groats, 
two-pences, and pence ; which ſtandard both tor gold and liver huh con 
tinued ever fine, 


The gold coins have on one fide the king's head laureat, TACOBVS IL 
DEI. GRATIA. Reverſe MAG. BR. FRA. ET. HIB. REX. the 
arms ſingle in ſeparate ſhields crowned, with the ſcepters, but nothing in the 
center, Some have an elephant under the king's head, beuig of African 
gold. (Fig.) The five-pound-picce is like the guinea, but has DECVS, &c. 
upon the trim. Of the filver monies, the crown has the king's head laureat; 
the arms on the reverts in tour ſeparate fluelds crowned ; the infeription «3 


on the gold coins; and upon the rim, DECVS. ET. TVTAMEN, &c. the 
halt-crown is the fame, and the thilling and tixpence the like, except the 
inſcription upon the rin, The lefler pieces, from the groat to the penny, 
have as many initial letters of his name crowned, as they contain pence, but 
the ſame inſcription as the crown-piece. The tin tarthing and haltpenny have 
the king's head, JACOBVS. SECVNDVS, Reverie Brirannia, BREFAN 

NIA, upon the rim 1685, NV MMORVM. FAMVYE VS. 
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Riſe, Progreſs, Views, Strength, Intereſts, and Characters of the two Parties of the WHIGS and 
TORIES. Firſt publiſned in the Year 1717. 


HOUGH the two parties or fa@ions which divide 
England, have been long talked of, it is but of late 
years that all Europe, as I may ſay, is engaged in 

their quarrel. Before the laſt peace, foreigners generally 
looked upon the differences between the Whigs and the To- 
ries, as a matter of curioſity, which no way concerned them. 
If any ſeemed to regard them, it was ſolely on account of the 
diverſity of the opinions of the two parties, concerning the 
hierarchy or government of the church. To this was con- 
fined the idea, which moſt private foreigners formed of the 
Engliſh diviſions. I ſay, private foreigners ; for princes and 
their miniſters knew what influence they had in the political 
affairs of Europe, according as the one or the other party 
prevailed in the court or parliament of England ; but, as for 
the people, it may be ſaid, that in general, they knew not 
the conſequences of them. | 
The peace of Utrecht has opened numberleſs eyes, becauſe 
it is clearly ſeen to flow from the late revolution in the court 
of England, by the change of the whig, into a tory, mi- 
niſtry. As all Europe was engaged in the war, and conſe- 
quently concerned in the peace by which it was terminated, 
thoſe who before only talked of the Engliſh diviſions, as of a 
foreign affair, are but too ſenſible of what conſequence they 
are to other ſtates. From that time this matter has been 
reaſoned and diſputed upon with more warmth. In ſhort, 
moſt foreigners are become whigs or tories, according as 
they have believed to ſec in the two parties, principles agree- 
able or contrary to their intereſts, Though whigs and tories 
equally profeſs the proteſtant religion, and though their dif- 
ferences ſcem not much to concern either proteſtants or Ro- 
man catholics, it has happened, that the papiſts have de- 
clared for the tories, and the proteſtants for the whigs. The 
reaſon of this proceeding is obvious, namely, that the one 
have conſidered the tories as men labouring to ſet a zealous 
popiſh prince on the throne of England, whilſt the others 
have believed, that the preſervation of the proteſtant religion 
was the ſole aim of the whigs. There is yet another motive 
which has determined foreigners to fide with one of the par- 
ties, that is, their inclination to France, or their fear of the 
ambitious deſigns of that crown. In this reſpect the ad- 
herents of France are torics, and her enemies whigs. Every 
one therefore has made a choice, without troubling them- 
ſelves, otherwiſe, with the differences of the two parties. 
This conduct in foreigners is the leſs ſurpriſing, ſince in 


England itſelf, many are whigs or tories, without having a 


diſtinct idea of the party they have embraced. 

It is very ſtrange, that hitherto the public has not been 
exactly informed concerning theſe two parties, which, by the 
ſuperiority cither may have in England, are in a capacity to 
influence the moſt important affairs of Europe. It is true, 
we have tranſlations of ſeveral Engliſh books, or other pam- 
phlets, upon this ſubje&t. But it is not from thence, that 
the true ſtate of the affairs of the two parties may be learnt, 
Theſe writings are publiſhed by whigs or tories, and con- 
ſequently by authors viſibly ſuſpe&ted. Accordingly, there is 
not one but what carries evident marks of the partiality of its 
author, It is therefore rather from a foreign pen, that we are 
o expect a fair account of this matter, though, to ſpeak the 
truth, there are few foreigners but what either are not ſuſh- 
ciently informed, or are biaſſed to one of the factions. How- 
ever, the author of this diſſertation, though a foreigner, thinks 
himſelf qualified to give the public a more extenſive know- 
ledge of the two parties, than many people have hitherto 
had. He reſided a long time in England, and has, many 
years, diligently ſtudied the Engliſh hiſtory. Befides, he 1s 
attached neither by inclination nor intereſt to any one of the 
parties, and is now in a country where he has nothing to 


hope or fear from either. His impartiality will evidently ap. 
pear in the diſſertation itſelf. To give a diſtin knowledge 
of the two parties, the author was unavoidably obliged to 
deſcend to many particulars of the Engliſh hiſtory, without 
which the riſe and progreſs of theſe parties could not have 
been clearly explained. If the Engliſh think this Diſſertation 
defective in ſome points, and too large in others, they are 
deſired to remember, it was not penned for their uſe ; tha: 
the author's aim was to confine himſelf to general ideas; in 
a word, that the things which paſs for common, and wel! 
known in. England, are myſteries abroad, and require a ful! 
explication. 

It will perhaps be thought ſtrange, that the author, who 
was born under a government purely monarchical, ſpeaks in 
ſome places, ſo as it may be thought he approves not of ſuch 
a government. To obviate this ſuſpicion, he deſires his rea- 
ders to confider, that he could not ſpeak pertinently of his 
ſubject, without aſſuming an Engliſh ſpirit, and conforming 
himſelf to the principles which are common in England. It 
1s thus only that he believed he ſhould be able to diſcover the 
ſtrength and weaknets of the two parties. All his reaſonings 
are founded upon this principle, of the ſolidity of which he is 
perfectly convinced; That every private perſon is in con- 
ſcience obliged quietly to ſubmit to the government eſtabliſhed 
in the country where he was born, or providence has placed 
him.” Wherefore it is his opinion, that all ſecret practices, 
all cabals, all means, direct or indirect, tending to the dif- 
ſolution of ſuch government, are ſo many crimes, for which 
the authors are reſponſible to God and their ſuperiors, 


T HE government of England is of a particular kind, 
of which there is not the like at picſent in all the world. I: 


is, however, the ſame which was formerly cſtabliſhed in all 


the kingdoms of Europe, formed out of the ruins of the 
Roman empire. 3 difference between England and 
other ſtates, in this reſpect, is owing to this, that the Englith 
have preſerved the form of their government ever ſince their 
ſettling in Great Britain; whereas in other nations, it has 
been loſt by degrees, or extremely altered. This govern- 
ment, which has ſo long ſubſiſted in this iſland, appears in 
ſome reſpects monarchical, in others, republican ; and yet, 
properly ſpeaking, it is neither. It cannot be called purely 
monarchical, fince the nobility and the people have a ſhare in 
the legiſlative power jointly with the king, nor can the king 
impole any tax, without the people's conſent. Neither is it 
republican, fince there is a king, who exerciſes the ſovereign 
authority, who diſpoſes, as he pleaſes, of all places and dig- 
nities eccleſiaſtical, civil, or military; and can make peace 
or war, without conſulting his ſubjects. It would be there- 
fore in vain to pretend to deſcribe this government, by the 
uſual names of Monarchy, Ariſtocracy, Democracy, which 
agree not with it. It is a mixed government, differing from, 
and yet compoſed of, all three. The prerogatives of the 
ſovereign, and the privileges of the nobles and peopte, ate 
ſo tempered together, that they mutually ſupport one another. 
At the ſame time, each of the three powers, concegned in 
the legiſlature, may inſuperably obſtruct the attempts of 
one or both the others, to render themſelves independent. 
In ſhort, it is very near the ſame form of government, 
eſtabliſhed by the Saxons in Germany, by the Francs in Gaul, 
by the Viſigoths in Spain, by the Oftrogoths, and after 
them, by the Lombards in Italy. Theſe northern nations 
introduced this government into the moſt ſouthern parts of 
Europe, when they fettled there, and fobnded new fates 

upon the ruins of the Roman empire. 
If, therefore, it be aſked, How long this government ha: 
been in England? I ſhall not ſcruple to anſwer, Ever ſince 
the 
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the Anglo-Saxons finiſhed the conqueſt of that part of Great 
Britain, which their deſcendents poſſeſs to this day. It is 


true, 4 doubt may ariſe, whether the commons, in the time. 


of the Anglo-Saxons, were part of the parliament ; and I 
confeſs this point is hard to be determined. But, however, 
when England was divided into ſeven kingdoms, Englith and 
Saxon, each of theſe had its King and parliament. This laſt 
was called the“ wittena-gemot,” or © atlembly of wiſe- men;“ 
and there was alſo the like for the common affairs of the 
whole Heptarchy. This ſame form of government ſubſiſted 
when the ſeven kingdoms were reduced to one and the ſame 
ſtate. The fields of Mars | March} or of May, called ſince 
the States-general in France, the Cortes in Spain, and per- 
haps the Diets of the German empire, are the remains of this 
ancient form of government, introduced by the northern na- 
tions, wherever they ſettle. 

William, duke of Normandy, firnamed the Baſtard or 
Conqueror, having ſubdued England in 1066, became abſo— 
lute, and eſtabliſhed a Ceſpotic power, though, in all likeli— 
hood, he preſerved the ſhadow of a parliainent. To ſecure 
his conqueſt, he tranſplanted many Norman, French, Bre- 
ton, and Angevin families, enriching them with the lands, 
of which he inceflantly diſpoſſeſſed the Engliſh. Theſe trant- 
planted families multiplied greatly in a ſhort ſpace, and be- 
came in the end fo powerful, as to make head againſt their 
fovereigns, ſucceſſors of the Conqueror, At firſt, they glo- 
ried in their entire dependence upon the king, who had put 
them in poſſeſſion of their lands. Their intereſt required 
that they ſhould ſupport that power by which they held all 
their Engliſh poſſeſſions. But when they were once firmly 
ſettled, they began to dread, that the regal power, which 
had enriched them, might with the ſame eaſe ſtrip them of 
their eſtates, if the King ſhould ſo pleaſe. For this reaſon, 
they wiſhed the government reſtored to the ſame ſtate, as 
in the times of the Saxon kings. This was the only means 
to avoid the inconveniences of an arbitrary power, (which 
might, in time to come, turn as much to their prejudice, as 
it had to their advantage) and to perpetuate the poſleſhon of 
their lands. What at firſt was only a bare wiſh, ſoon roſe 
into hope, and at laſt into right, by the methods I ſhall pre- 
ſently ſpeak of, To explain this fully, a large detail of the 
Englith hiſtory would be neceflary, and a particular enu- 
meration of all the cauſes which have contributed to put the 
nobility, and afterwards the people, in poſſeſſion of a right, 
which they did not enjoy, under the firſt Norman kings. 
But as this Cetail would lead me too far, I ſhall content my- 
felt with a ſhort abridgment, concerning the ſubject in 
hand. 

William the Conqueror, in 1087, left the kingdom. of 
England to his ſecond fon William, ftirnamed Rufus, in pre- 
jzudice of Robert his eldeſt ſon, who had only Normandy. 
Robert made ſome attempts to diſpoſſeſs his brother of a 
crown, of which he believed himfelt unjuſtly deprived. But 
Rutus defeated them by bis addreſs, engaging as well the 
Normans as the Engliſh in his intereſt, with promiſes of re- 
eſtabliſhing the ancient government, and reviving the Saxon 
laws, He knew that both were paſſionately deſirous of what 
he made them hope. By the Normans, I mean here the 
foreigners newly ſettled in England. This promiſe of Rufus 
was therefore the firſt foundation of their pretenſions. I ſay 
the firſt, for the Normans had no right to demand of the 
king what he was plcaſed to promite them, and the con- 
quered Engliſh had as little, to limit the power of their con- 
querors. It is true, the Engliſh might ground their preten- 
tions upon ſome general promiſes made them by William the 
Conqueror, when ke reccived their firſt homages. But this 
prince never pretended that they ſhould found a right on 
theſe promiſes. Accordingly, he always treated England as 
a conquered nation. However, Rufus kept his word with 
neither Normans nor Engliſh. 

Upon his death, Henry I. his younger brother, aſcended 
the throne in 1100, in prejudice of his eldeſt brother Robert, 
ſtill alive. To ſecure his uſurpation, he purſued the ſame 
courſe as his predeceſſor Rufus. He promiſed to reſtore the 
ancient government, and confirmed his promiſe by a charter 
in form, but executed it no better than his brother. How- 
ever, the rights of the ſubject received ſtrength from theſe 
promiles though ill performed. 

Henry I. dying, Maud, his daughter, widow of the em- 
peror Henry V. and wife to Jeffery Plantagenet, earl of An- 
jou, ought to have mounted the throne; but in 1135 was 
deteared of her right by Stephen, earl of Boulogne, ſon of 
the Conqueror's eldeſt daughter. He bound himſelf more 
ſtrongly than his two predeceflors to reſtore the Saxon laws, 
but in all appearance with as little intention to perform his 
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engagements. Ar laſt, the great men, finding he ſought 
pretences to evade his promiſes, harraſſed him with a war 
which laſted the moſt part of his reign. In the beginning, 
they called into Eogland the empreis Maud, and her fon 
Henry by the earl of Anjou; and the war ended in a treaty 
which ſecured the crown to Henry after Stephen's demiſe, 
though he had tons, 

To Stephen, in 1154, ſucceeded Henry II. During his 
reign, and that of his eldeſt fon Rickard I. there were no 
conteſts between the King and the barons, for ſo the great 
men of the Kingdom were then called. But very confider- 
able diſputes aroſe in the reign of king John, firnamed Lack- 
land, brother and fucceflor of Richard I. An unh»ppy quar- 
rel between the prince and the court of Rome, baving forced 
him to do homage to pope Innocent III. for his kingdom, 
and bind himſelf to pay him tribute, this diſhonourable pro- 
ceeding, added to many other cauſes, loſt him the eſteem 
and affection of his ſubjects. The barons improving ſo fa- 
vourable a juncture, preſented to him the charter of Henry J. 
which had never been executed, and reſolved to oblige him 
to confirm it. John at firſt rejected it with great haughti- 
nels, but at laſt compelled by his own weakneſs, and the 
united oppoſition of almoſt all the barons, he was obliged to 
grant them a Charter, much more ample and advantageous to 
the ſubject, than Henry the Firſt's, and which was called 
Magna Charta, or the Charter of Liberties. By this char- 
ter, drawn as the barons pleaſed, the king's power was ſo 
curbed, that it was in a manner reduced to the fame ſtate as 
under the Saxon kings before the conqueſt. This charter has 
b-en ever fince the principal foundation of the rights of the 
lubjects. I ſhall not here pretend to decide a queſtion fo 
nuch above my reach, whether this foundation is very ſolid. 
It will ſufhce briefly to remark, by what means a conceſſion 
ſcemingly ſo defective in its origin, fince it was evidently ex- 
torted, changed, as I may ſay, its nature by the firmneſs of 
the Engliſh, and acquired an indiſputable authority, though 
it might have been conteſted at firſt. To this end, we muſt 
{ce what paſſed afterwards with reſpect to this charter. 

King John, who had figned it, defiring to revoke it, drew 
upon himſelf freſh misfortunes, which laſted as long as he 
lived. The barons, reſolving to adhere to their charter, 
took at laſt the deſperate courte to call in to their aſſiſtance 
Lewis, ſon of Philip Auguſtus, king of France, and to put 
him in poſſeſſion of all, or the greateſt part of, the kingdom. 
John died during the war, deprived by a foreign prince, or 
rather his own ſubjects, and left a ſon of ten years of age, 
little capable to maintain the quarrel. Some lords, who had 
remained faithful to the late king, appointed the carl of Pem- 
broke regent, during the minority of the young prince, who 
was recognized by his tew adherents by the name of Henry III. 
in 1216. 

Shortly after the face of affairs was changed by the prudent 
conduct of the regent, who, ſeeing the barons bent to {upport 
their charter, promiſed poſitively, it thould be confirmed and 
executed. Upon this aſſurance, they deſerted prince Lewis, 
who was obliged to return to France. 

Henry III. was no ſooner out of his minority than he re- 
pealed Magna Charta, and thought of reigning uncontrouled. 
But, as he had not a capacity equal to ſuch an undertaking, 
his long reign of fifty-fix years was one continued ſcene of 
troubles on account of the Magna Charta. He was fre- 
quently forced to confirm it, and as often broke all his oaths 
and engagements. At laſt, the barons took arms under the 
conduct of the carl of Leiceſter, fon of the famous Simon 
Montfort, general of the cruſade againſt the Albigenſes. The 
king had the misfortune to loſe a battle, and to lee himſelf, 
bis brother the king of the Romans, and his fon prince Ed- 
ward, inthe hands of the earl of Leiceſter, who obliged them 
to ſwear, they would never oppoſe the execution of Magna 
Charta. The earl of Leiceſter governed ſome time in the 


name of the king his priſoner. It is pretended, the commons 


were firſt received into parliament during his adminiſtration, 
But, without ſtaying to examine fo dithcult a queſtion, I 
ſhall only obſerve, that at leaſt it cannot be denied, that 
ſince the end of Henry III's reign the commons have ever 
enjoyed this privilege. 

Prince Edward, ſon of Henry III, having happily made 
his eſcape from the earl of Leiceſter, gained a battle in which, 
the carl was ilain, This victory reſtore the king to his 
liberty, who uled it not agreeably to the oath be had been 
obliged to take. But his reign and life ended a few years 
aſter his deliverance. Though the barons party was very 
much humbled, yet Edward I. who in 1272 ſuceceded his 
father Henrv IL confirmed Magna Charta. However, ſome 
ſteps taken by him afterwards, . a deſign to revoke 
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it ; but the barons beginning to ſtir, he retracted, and con- 
firmed it once more. 

Edward II, his ſon and ſucceſſor, in 1307, was depoſed by 
the parliament, for intending to eſtabliſh an abſolute power 
contrary to Magna Charta. a 

Edward III, ſon and ſucceſſor of this unfortunate prince, 
in 1327, confirmed it ten times during the courſe of his 
reign, which the victories obtained by himſelf and his ſon 
the prince of Wales, over France, rendered extremely glo- 
rious. 

Richard II, grandſon and ſucceſſor to Edward III, in 
1377, was ſolemnly depoſed, for having violated in many 
inſtances the privilege of the people, founded on Magna 
Charta, 

Henry IV, who had uſed that pretence to dethrone Richard 
II, in 1399, and put himſelf in his place, made ſome attempts 
to diminiſh the privileges of the parliament ; but did not carry 
very far the execution of this project. 

Henry V, his ſon, who ſucceeded him in 1413, maintain- 
ed the parliament in all its rights, and left the privileges of 
his ſubjects untouched. His reign was one continued ſeries of 
victories and ſucceſſes againſt France. He died in 1422. 

From that time the government of England remained fo 
well ſettled, and ſo firm upon its foundations, I mean, the 
prerogatives of the king, and the privileges of the parliament, 
that for near two hundred years, not one king appears to 
have had any intention to ſhake it. The policy of the kings 
turned wholly upon governing their parliaments by ſecret in- 
trigues, without diſcovering any deſire of altering the conſti- 
tution. True it is, that ſome kings, as Henry VIII, did 
what they pleaſed, but without any prejudice to the privileges 
of parliament. On the contrary, by ſupporting the parlia- 
ment in its rights, they had the addreſs to make it fubſer- 
vient to their cnds. This, by the way, 1s the beſt, and per- 
haps the only method, for a king to render himſelf powerful 
and eaſy. 

After ſo long a continuance of the ſame form of govern- 
ment, and ſo uninterrupted a poſſeſſion of the privileges of 
Magna Charta, the Englith nation was lo accuſtomed to it, 
that it ſcemed impoſhble to make any alteration without 
throwing the kingdom into contuſion, Nay, it ſeemed there 
was no fear that any king ſhould cver think of attempting ſo 
difficult a thing, at the hazard of his crown, as had been the 
caſe of ſome former kings. Notwithſtanding all this, James I, 
ſucceſſor to queen Elizabeth, in 1603, failed not to take tome 
ſteps in this dangerous courſe, and endeavour to diminiſh the 
privileges of parliament. It was by the pernicious counſels 
of the duke of Buckingham, his favorite, that he engaged 
in this deſign, which probably would have ended untortu- 
nately for him, had not death ſurprized him before he bad 
plainly diſcovered his intention. The duke of Buckingham 
ought to be conſidered as the firſt author of the troubles, 
which have ſo long infeſted England, and ſtill do infeſt it to 
this day. | 

It was under Charles I, ſon and ſucceflor to James, in 1623, 
that the project to render the king abſolute, and independent 
of the laws, was vigorouſly puſhed and advanced by all me- 
thods. The duke of Buckingham, favourite to Charles I, as 
he bad been to his father, inſpired him with maxims directly 
contrary to the eſtabliſhed government, and thereby occa- 
fioned his ruin. The duke being aflaſhnated, the deſign was 
purſued by Charles, which had been begun by the deceaſed 
favourite. He imagined the nation might be governed with- 
out a parliament, or at leaſt that parliaments were only to 
ſupply him with money. He had diflolved three in the four 
firſt years of his reign, and even fignified his intention of cal- 
ling no more. Twelve years paſſed without a parliament, 


during which the king levied taxes by the bare act of his. 


will, upon his ſubjects, and by his conduct diſcovered a de- 
fign to reign arbitrarily. Unhappily for him, he admitted to 
his perſon and council two men imbued with the ſame max- 
ims, by whom he was puſhed on to his ruin ; namely, Wil- 
liam Laud, archbiſhop of Canterbury, and Thomas Wentworth, 
earl of Strafford. 

While this prince had no difficulties to ſtruggle with from 
abroad, he enjoyed his uſurped power with ſome tranquility, 
but not without the open murmurings of the people. Mean 
time, no perſon dared to oppoſe ſo violent a torrent. At laſt, 
the archbiſhop of Canterbury adviſing him to finiſh the reſto- 
ration of the Scotch hierarchy, and introduction of the En- 
gliſh liturgy, he followed the pernicious adyice, but could 
not execute his project, without engaging in an open war in 
1639, with his ancient kingdom of Scotland. He levied 


2 For the 13th of November 1640. Before the peers met, he knew 
they would be tor calling a parliament ; and fo, for his own honour, pro- 
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forces, and maintained them by taxes, which he himſclf had 
impoſed. Money failing him after the firſt campaign, he at 
laſt, in April 1640, called a parliament, which was diſſolved 
in a few days, for the ſame reaſon as the three firſt, and the 
arbitrary impoſitions continued as before. But the king 
quickly perceived, that the continuation of his power de. 
pended upon the happy ſucceſs of his arms. The people 
ſerved him with regret. The lords, on divers pretences, 
withdrew from court, The validity of his orders, by virtue 
whereof his impoſitions were levied, were conteſted in town 
and country. In ſhort, the king ſaw his ſubjects every where 
ready to deſert him, on the firſt occaſion. 

This occaſton preſented itſelf ſooner than he expected. Hi; 
army having received a check, and the Scots ſurprized New. 
caſtle, the king was forced to ſeek means to drive them out 
of England, whereas he had hoped to become abſolute in 
Scotland. But inſtead of finding his Engliſh ſubjects ready 
to aſſiſt him, he ſaw them on the contrary, rejoicing at hi! 
diſgrace, and conſidered it as a proper opportunity to recover 
their privileges. Ia this extremity, he aflembled the pee: 5 
at York, in order to adviſe with them upon what was to be 
done. Their unanimous opinion was, that the only way to 
free himſelf from the preſent difficultics, was to call a par- 
liament. He then perceived, that an interval of fifteen years 
was not capable to efface out of the minds of the Englith, 
the memory of their parliaments, which they looked upon 
as the ſtrongeſt ſupport of their liberties. Mean while, he 
was under a fort of neceſſity to tollow the advice of the peers, 
in calling a parliament ?, 

In the preſent diſpoſition of the people to the king, ſuch 
repreſentatives were choſen, as were eminent for their ability, 
courage, and firm attachment to the privileges of the ſubject, 
The parhament being met, inſtead of thinking to drive the 
Scots out of the kingdom, as the king had hoped, believed 
they ought, before all things, to ſecure the bberties of the 
nation, by ſetting bounds to the 1ltegal authority, which the 
king had for fifteen years attuned. This re{clution was no 
ſooner diſcovered, than all the people adhered to the parlia- 
ment. From that time the king was io deſtitute of friends, 
that he ſaw himſelf unable to reſiſt the torrent. His only 
refuge was, to comply with bis parliament, and paſs almoſt 
every bill preſented to him to curb his authority. He hoped, 
by this condeſcenſion, to convince his ſubjects of his inten- 
tion to return to the ancient courſe from which he had becn 
diverted by evil counfels, and perhaps he really deſigned it, 
but could gain no belief. On the contrary, it was thought, 
that mere neceffity obliged him to meaſures ſo oppoſite to the 
former. So, mutual confidence, ſo neceflary between the 
king and his people, being entirely loſt, the parliament would 
no longer depend upon the fincerity of a prince, whom they 
believed they had juſt cauſe to diſtruſt. They therefore incef- 
ſantly laboured to ſecure the liberties of the ſubject from any 
future invaſion. To this end, they were not ſatisfied with 
obtaining the king's conſent to acts which reduced the roval 
power within its ancient limits, but alſo extorted his aflenr 
to laws, which conſiderably leſſened the juſt prerogatives of 
the crown. The friends of the parliament ſcrupled not to 
affirm, that the ſubject could never be ſecure in his property, 
while the king had power to return to his former courlcs. 
Thus king Charles, who had hoped to carry the royal autho- 
rity higher than any of his predeceſſors, ſaw himſelf, on the 
contrary, deprived of great part of his legal power. He even 
had the mortification to ſee himſelf forced, in May 1641, to 
fign the earl of Strafford's ſentence, who had acted nothing 
without his orders, or at leaſt his approbation. The arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury alſo, loſt his head on the ſcaffold in 


1644. 


Had the parliament contented themſelves with ſettling the 


government upon its ancient foundations, very probably, it 
would not afterwards have been eafily ſhaken. But on ſoch 
occaſions it is difficult to keep a juſt medium. The leading 
members, willing to ſcreen themlelves from the attempts of 
the royal power, almoſt entirely changed the ancient conſti- 
tution, by ſtripping the crown of the belt part of its preroga- 
tives. It was no longer the king aud parſiament which go. 
verned the nation, but the parliament alone, or rather the 
houſe of commons, managed all affairs. Ihe houſe of pecrs 
had ſcarce any other power, than that of an implicit aſſent to 
the bills offered to them, and the king was but the thadow ot 
a ſovereign. However, it was this very thing that procured 
him adherents, whom, doubtleſs he would never have had, 
if the balance had been kept even. Many thotight it as ſtrange 
that the parliament ſhould, as I may ſay, govern without a 


poſed it firſt, Rapin. 
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king, as that the king ſhould attempt to rule without a parlia- 
ment. The conſtitution of the government ſuffered equally 
by both uſurpations. But that which brought the ſtrongeſt 
acceſhon to the king's party, was, that the parliament, to 
gain the Scots to their intereſt, were poſſeſſed with the pro- 
ze, of changing the epiſcopal government of the church, 
into preſbyterian, which they accompliſhed with open force. 
Moſt of the Engliſh, accuſtomed to ſee the church under the 
direction of biſhops, could not bear this change without mur- 
muring. But as theſe were not the ſtrongeſt, becauſe the 
arliament had the treaſure, army, and places at their diſpo- 
ſal, their only refuge was to unite with the King. Then it 
was that two parties appeared in the kingdom, one for the 
king, and one for the parliament, with a fort of equality, 
which quickly made it thought, they would not long remain 
quiet, and without coming to arms. The king's adherents 
at firſt had the name of Cavaliers, which was aftcrwards 
changed into that of Tories: and thoſe of the parliament, 
then called Roundheads, have received the name of Whigs. 
The origin of theſe two famous diſtinctions is this: at that 
time a ſort of Iriſh Banditti, or robbers, who kept in the 
mountains and iſles formed by the vaſt bogs of that country, 
were called Tories, and at preſent are known by the name of 
Rapparees. As the king's enemies accuſed him of favouring 
the Iriſh rebellion, which broke out about that time, they 
gave his adherents the name of tories. Theſe, on the other 
band, to be even with their enemies, who were cloſcly united 
with the Scots, called them Whigs, a name of reproach uſed 
in Scotland“. Hence it appcars, that theſe two names are 
as ancient as the troubles, though they were not in vogue till 
many years after. I cannot preciſely fix the time, but am of 
opinion, that cavalier and roundhead continued till the re- 
ſtoration of Charles II, and then, by degrees, were changed 
into tory and whig. Theſe are the two parties which be- 
an to divide England in the time of Charles I, and which 
{till divide it to this day. The Roman catholics, called pa- 
piſts in England, joined, from the firſt, the king's party, 
which was more favourable to them than that of the parlia- 
ment, and have always remained united with the torics, 

What has been taid, ſufficiently ſhews, that the King's 
party was compoſed of two foits of men, of which the one 
had principally in view the political intereſt of the king and 
the crown, and the others, that of the church of England. 
But they were all re-united in this point, that they found 
their mutual advantage in the King's proſperity, without which 
they could not hope to ſucceed in their reſpective deſigus. 
For this reaſon, they were confidered but as one party, un- 
der the ſame name of cavaliers or royaliſts. This mixture 
of two different views in the ſame party, ſubſiſts to this day, 
and is not one of the leaſt cauſes of that confuſion of ideas, 
which the word tory occaſions. To remove this ambiguity 
as much as poſſible, I ſhall call the firſt, tae political, or ſtate 
cavaliers ; and the others, the eccleſiaſtical or church cava- 
liers. Each of theſe two branches were again ſubdivided. 
For among the political cavaliers there were ſome, who fol- 
lowing the maxims of the duke of Buckingham, archbiſhop 
Laud, and the earl of Strafford, wiſhed to ſee the king in- 
veſted with abſolute power, and able to deſtroy the privileges 
of the parliament. Theſe may be called the rank cavaliers. 
Their number was ſmall, and little capable to ſupport the 
king in his adverſity, though, during his proſperity, they 
made a great noiſe, The other branch of the political cava- 
liers, was compoſed 'of men whom I ſhall call moderate, 
Theſe defired indeed the reſtoration of the royal authority, 
but according to the ancient conſtitution, The other cava- 
licrs, whom I call eccleſiaſtical, were alſo ſubdivided into 
two branches, one of which was compoſed of rigid church- 
men, who were againſt the leaſt change in the diſcipline of 
the church of England. Thoſe who compoſed the other 
branch, were leſs ſcrupulous and obſtinate, and may be called 
the low or moderate churchmen. 

In oppoſition to the cavaliers or royaliſts, the round- 
heads, or parliamentarians, were divided into two principal 
branches, namely, the political and eccleſiaſtical. The firſt 
had principally in view, the maintenance of the rights of the 
people; and the ſecond, the advancement of preſbytery. 
Each of theſe branches was likewiſe ſubdivided into two; 
one whereof was compoſed of republicans, who aimed at 
undermining tae regal power, and erecting a commonwealth; 
the other, of the moderate roundheads, or parhamentarians, 
defired only to reduce the king toan incapacity of abuſing his 
power, by leaving him the poſſeſſion of his juſt rights. This 
relates only to the political roundheads, or parliamentarlans. 


d Rapin by miſtake ſays, they were ſo called from certain robbers in 
Scotland. But Burnet tells us the name is derived from the word Whiggam, 
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As for the eccleſiaſtical, they alſo formed two branches, of 
which the firſt was compoſed of the rigid preſbyterians, who 
would be contented with nothing leſs than the deſtruction of 
the hicrarchy ; and the other, of the moderate preſbyterians, 
who would have been ſatisfied with much leſs, and perhaps, 
with bare toleration. It was abſolutely neceſſary to premiſe 
thus much, in order to cnable the reader to underſtand the 
lequel of this diſſertation. I ſhall more largely ſpeak of the 
views and intereſts of the different branches ot the two parties, 
after I have finiſhed the abridgement which their riſe obliged 
me to interrupt. | 

W hilft the King was in a deplorable ſtate, without money 
or friends, and reduced to bear every thing from the parlia— 
ment, who had him, as I may ſay, at their mercy, he be- 
held a ray of hope ſhine in the riſe of the two parties I have 
been ſpeaking of. He thought immediately, that to foment 
the diviſion could not but be advantageous to him, wherein 
he ſucceeded, He thereby ſaw himſelf at laſt in a condition 
to hope to do himſelf juſtice by his arms, for the injuries of 
which he thought he had reaſon to complain. In this expec- 
tation he raiſed an army, and engaged in an open war againſt 
the parhament, who on their ſide had now taken all the necelſ— 
fary meaſures to reſiſt him. 

he particulars of this war are needleſs here, ſince the ſad 
concluſion of it is (till recent. It will fſullice to ſay, that 
Charles I. was vanquiſhed, and beheaded the 2oth of January 
1648. Thus the King himſelf, the duke of Buckingham, 
the ear] of Strafford, and archbiſhop Laud, authors of the 
project to render the king abſolute, came all to a tragical 
end. It to theſe we add, the examples of king John, Hen 
ry III, Edward II, Richard Il, and laſtly of James II, 
who had all the ſame defign, and ali miſcarried in the exe- 
cution, it will be ealy to tce how difticulc and dangerous it is 
for a king of England to attempt to tubvert fo well cemented 
a gOoVeriument, 

Oliver Cromwell, author of Charles I's death, remained 
maſter of the government. He durſt not, however, allume 
the title of king; and if he had the addreſs to render him- 
ſelf abſolute, it was under the ſpecious pretence of main- 
taining the nation's liberty, He 1s the fingle inſtance in 
Eugland, of an uſurper dying a natural death in his uſur- 
ation. 

While the ſovereign authority was in Cromwell's hands, 
the cavaliers were extremely humbled. But they revived on 
the death of this formidable enemy. To give their adver- 
ſaries no advantage againſt them, they put themſelves under 
the conduct of thoſe of their party, who were the moſt mo- 
derate, ſo that there ſeemed to be no more rank or rigid 
tories: This policy was abſolutely neceflary, at a time, 
when the royal prerogative and the rights of the church 
were not to be infiſted on, as there were neither king nor 
biſhops. At laſt, by a moſt ſurprizing revolution, aſſiſted 
by the prudent conduct of general Monk, the Engliſh uni- 
ted to ſet Charles II. on the throne, ſon of the deceaſed king, 
and to reſtore the monarchy and the church to their former 
ſtate. 

Charles II. reigned peaceably at firſt, He was a prince 
who wanted neither wit nor penetration, but was indolent, 
and addicted to his pleaſures. His intention was to live gui— 
etly, and avoid all diſputes with his ſubjects. He was too 
weary of a long exile, during which he had often wanted 
common necellaries, to be willing to hazard the being again 
reduced to the fame ſtate. On the other hand, the Ungliſh 
bad had time, and frequent occaſion, to open their eyes, and 
diſcover, that by a pretended maintenance of their liberties, 
they had been drawn into ſervitude, For it may be affirmed, 
that England had never enjoyed leſs flecdom, than under 
the government .of the long parliament, and afterwards of 
Oliver Cromwell. However, Charles II. engaged himſelf by 
degrees, farther than he ever intended. This, doubtleſs, 
was owing either to his indolence, or too great condeſcenfion 
to his miniſters, who were all cavalicrs, whom, for the fu- 
ture, I ſhall call tories, as I ſhall give the roundheads the 
name of whigs, though I dv not Know exactly when theſe 
two names were firſt uled. The tories therefore, who alone 
were in the king's confidence, were inceſſantly urging him to 
reſtore the monarchy and church to their ancient luſtre, 
The court of France, for intereſts of their own, laboured to 
inſpire him with the {lame deſign. In a word, his miniſters 
took great care to hinder the whigs from infinuating them- 
ſelves into the king's favour, 

The tory party had at their head the duke of York, the 
king's brother, a prince naturally impetuous and violent; 


uſed by the weſtern Scots in driving their horſes, from whence thoſe driyers 
were called whiggamors, and, by contraction, whiggs, p. 43. 
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who having embraced the Roman catholic religion in his 
exile, formed the project of eſtabliſhing it in England. 'Th's 
project could not be executed, without firſt extending the 
royal power beyond the bounds preſcribed by the law, that 
is to lay, without rcſuming and purſuing the ſame deſign, 
wherein his father had unhappily miſcarried. But the duke, 
by reaſon of his impetuous temper, was very improper to 
conduct ſuch an undertaking. He purſued it eagerly during 
his brother's reign, who had no legitima'e iſſue, hoping that 
the work then begun, would be more eaſy to finith on his 
own acceſſion to the throne. 

To ſucceed in tl:is deſign, he had no other way than to 
begin it with the utter ruin of the whizs, whoſe principles 
were dire&ly contrary to the duke's defigns, both with re- 
gard to the church and the ſtate. It muſt be obſerved, that 
moſt of the whigs were then preſbyterians. So, in pre- 
tending only to attack preſbyterianiſm, the duke of York 
projected the deſtruction of thoſe who oppoſed the increaſe of 
the regal power, without alarming the nation. Indeed, after 
humbling the whigs, he might fear to meet with great ob- 
ſtacles from the moderate torics, whoſe principles did not 
entirely agree with the arbitrary power he intended to efta- 
bliſh. But be deſpaired not to ſurmount, if the whigs, 
his more dangerous enemies, were once removed out of the 
way. To this end he induced his brother to perſecute the 
preſbyterians, wherein he was aſſiſted by all the tories, who 
with pleaſure beheld this firſt occaſion of being revenged 
on their enemies, the Whigs. So preſbyterianiſm was fu- 
riouſly attacked, under pretence of reſtoring the church to 
the ſtate it was in before the troubles, An act was paſted, 
forbidding the preſbytetian aſſemblies, which were called 
conventicles; and another, krown by the name of the Teſt— 
Act, which indeed more directly concerned the Roman ca- 
tholics. This act ordained, that no perſon ſhould be ad- 
mitted to any public office, without producing a certificate 
of his having communicated in an epiſcopal church. More- 
over, it was called the Conformity- Act, becauſe all who were 
to be admitted to any office, were obliged by this ſtatute to 
conform to the church of England. 

The whigs ſoon perceived, that under colovr of main- 
taining the rights of the church of England, the duke of 
York's deſign was to change the government of the ſtate, 
and ruin the proteſtant religion in England. Ir required ſome 
time to take juſt meaſures; and at laſt, with the aſſiſtance 
of the moderate tories, who feared the duke of York's going 
too far, they obliged the King to ſend him out of the king- 
dom. Nay, the commons prepared a bill, called the Ex- 
cluſion Bill, to deprive him of the right of ſucceſſion. But 
the paſſing of this bill was prevented by the diffolution of 
the parliament. Another was called at Oxford, in expec- 
tation of finding the members leſs violent. But the king 
was miſtaken, and, after a ſhort ſeſſion, was again obliged 
to diffolve them, upon their endeavouring to pals the like 
bill. 

It will perhaps ſeem ſtrange, that the ſcene ſhould be thus 
changed, and the whigs, who were extremely low, ſhould 
ſuddenly become ſuperior. To let the reader into the reaſon 
of this change, it is neceſſary to remark, that the moderate 
tories promoted the defigns of the court, while they be- 
lieved them levelled only againſt the preſbyterians. Bur per— 
ceiving, by all the proccedings of the King, the duke of 
York, and the miniſters, that a project was formed to ruin 
the conſtitution of church and ſtate, and undermine the 
foundation of Magna Charta, they readily joined with the 
whips to oppoſe the execution of this project. It was there- 
fore this union which gave the whigs a ſuperiority, to which, 
otherwiſe, they could never have pretended. On the other 
hand, the ſtate tories and rigid churchmen, defiring to re- 
cover the ground they had loſt, endeavoured to gain the 
people to their intereſt, by accuſing the whigs of a ſettled 
defign to ruin the church; and theſe in their turn accuſed 
the others, of intending the ſubverſion of the government, 
and of favouring the duke of York's pernicious deſigns. 
Thus the cnmity of the parties, which ſeemed to have been 
much weakened by the reftoration, was revived. It may be 
truly ſaid, that the tories were in fault, who, to revenge the 
wrongs received from the long parliament and Cromwell's 
uſurpation, raſhly threw themſelves into the duke of York's 
party. They afterwards repented, when they ſaw to what 
the duke intended to make them ſubſervient. 

Some time after, the minds of the people being a little 
calmed, the duke of York returned into England, and con— 
tinued, without interruption, to foment divifion, without 
which he could not hope to effect his deſigns. So this prince 
(by an excefs of zeal for his religion, by a deſire of revenge, 


and perhaps excited by the ambition of accompliſhirg a pro- 
ject, which had been in vain attempted by ſeveral Kings of 
England) and Charles II, through a too great condeſcenfiny 
to his brother, kindled a flame in England, which is not vet 
extinguiſhed. 

Charles II. died during theſe tranſactions, and the duke a. 
Yoik aſcended the thron*, by the name of James II, with. 
out any oppoſition. He at firſt made great promiſes to hi, 
ſubjects, that neither religion, nor the conſtitution, ſhow! 
ſuffer any change in bis reign. But he was far from per- 
forming his promiſes. Shortly after, the duke of Monmouth, 
natural ſon of Charles II, relying on the diſcontent of th- 
people, left the Low-Countries, where he had lived ſome 
time in exile, made a deſcent in England with a handful ot 
men, and aflumed the title of king. But his royalty laſted 
but few days. His party being much weaker than he had 
expected, he was defeated, taken, and beheaded. The kin g 
was lo elated by a victory, obtained with ſuch eaſe, that he 
ſcrupled not to diſcover his defigns, fo ſecure did he think 
himſelf of the fucceſs, The judges, who were devoted to 
him, gave their opinion, that the king might diſpenſe with 
the laws. Their deciſion was founded upon ſome ftatutes 
lodging this power in the ſovereign, with regard to certa'n 
laws, and upon examples of ſome of his predeceffors, who 
ha!, in this reſpect, exceeded the bounds of their power. 
Thus theſe corrupted judges drew from particular caſes a 
general concluſion, and founded a permanent right upon 
lome tranſient uſurpations. 

This door being opened, the king, by his ſole authority, 
repeal-d the penal laws, enacted by ſeveral parliaments to 
prevent the defigns of the papiſts. He next filled his army 
with officers of that religion, and beſtowed preferments and 
titles upon men, who by the laws were unqualified. He took 
away the charters from London, and other corporations, and 
reduced them to a dependence upon his pleaſure, In ſhort, 
by a bare proclamation, he granted a full liberty of con- 
ſcience, and permitted to each ſect the public profeſſion of 
their religion. This proclamation had a double view, to 
favour the papiſts, and to amuſe the preſbyterians. The 
king was perſuaded, that as the latter were ſtill liable to the 
penal laws enacted againſt them in the late reign, they would 
be glad to be freed from them, and that the fear of forfeit. 
ing the liberty granted by the proclamation would keep them 
in ſubmiſſion. Bur they were not deceived by an artifice di— 
rectly tending to their ruin. I omit many other ſteps taken 
by the king, which were but too capable to fill all his ſub- 
jects with terror. 

Hitherto the tories in general had favoured the king's de- 
ſigns. But when they perceived, all his proceedings tended 
to a ſubverſion of the eſtabliſhed government, and ruin of 
the proteſtant religion, they began to repent of their paſt 
conduct. They clearly ſaw, that by the courſe they were 
made to take, it was intended to lead them where they de- 
ſigned not to go, and that they could not attain their end, 
the ruin of the whigs, without the loſs of their religicn and 
liberty. In this danger, which could not be more imminent, 
they joined the whigs, and with them, reſolved to call in the 
prince of Orange to free them from their dangerous ſlate, 
From that time the king's party became extremely weak, 
being compoſed of only papiſts, rank tories, and ſome lords, 
ſlaves of the court, and their fortune. Mean while, the king 
appeared outwardly as powerful as ever, and near the end ot 
his undertaking ; becauſe thoſe who yet ſeemed attached to 
the court, did not think proper to declare before the time. 
The prince of Orange was landed before the king's weakneſs 
was viſible. His army, his fleet, the lords whom he thought 
moſt devoted to his perſon, forſook him at once, and he was 
reduced to the ſad neceſſity of trying, in a diſguiſe, to eſcape 
out of his kingdom. But failing even in this attempr, he had 
the mortification to ſee himſelf at the mercy of the prince of 
Orange, and, in all appearance, indebted to his generoſity, or 
perhaps his policy, for the indirect means which were fur- 
nifhed him, of flying into France. This example ſnhews, that 
though the Englith are divided into two parties, and there is 
great enmity between them, their paſſion does not hqwever 
cauſe them, in general at leaſt, to abandon the intereſts of 
religion and liberty. 

William and Mary being crowned, on the flight, or, as it 
was called, the abdication of king James, their chief care 
was to ſtifle the ſeeds of diviſion ftill ſubtiſling between the 
whigs and tories, though. the danger had united then. 
In order to this, it was neceſſary to remove from the miniſtry 
and their confidence, the favourers of king Fames's deſigns, 
and the bigots to the minuteſt rites and ceremonies of the 
church of England. Without this, the whigs could never 

have 
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have enjoyed any quiet, ſince they ever conſidered the rank 
and rigid tories, as their irreconcileable enemies. On the 
other händ, it was not leſs neceſſary to remove from the 
council the moſt rigid whig pretbyterians, for fear of giving 
occaſion to think, there was a deſign to change the church- 
government. This fear would have been the moſt juſt, as 
the new king having ever profeſſed in Holland the preſby— 
terian religion, the leaſt ſtep in its favour, might have raiſed 
a ſuſpicion, of his deſigning to eſtabliſh it upon the ruins of 
the national church. Great addreſs was therefore to be uſed 
to remove all cauſe of fear and jealouſy in the tories. It 
was for theſe purpoſes, that during the reign of William and 
Mary, the offices were generally conferred on the moderate 
men of both parties. This maxim was purſued by king 
William when he reigned alone, after the queen's death. 
But as it was impoſſible to pleale both parties at once, unleſs 
there had been more places to give, he affected frequently to 
change his miniſtry, and employ the two. parties alternately, 
This was all he could do, till time ſhould have extinguiſhed 
entirely the flames of diviſion. 

Under ſuch circumſtances, and a king of ſuch wiſdom and 
foreſight, it may be almoſt affirmed, that no diſturbance 
would have happened to the government from the difterence 
of the principles of the two parties, if the church-tories 
could have been contented with ſeeing their church remain 
eſtabliſhed. But they could not be ſatisfied, ſo long as they 
ſaw the preſbyterians enjoy an entire liberty of conſcience, 
publicly exerciſe their religion, and fill offices, contrary to 
the conformity- act of king Charles II. They were jealous 
that the whigs intended by degrees to undermine the church, 
and that the king concurred with them in that deſign. What 
they had ſeen during the long parliament gave them occaſion 
to fear the ſame attacks, The rank tories, having loſt king 
James their patron and defender, inſpired the epiſcopal party 
with theſe fears and jealouſies, to animate them againſt king 
William. They perceived, they were no longer able to ſup- 
port themſelves, unleſs means were found to engage the church 
in their quarrel. Hence the rumours induſtrioufly ſpread 
among the people, of the church's being in danger. The 
whigs taw by this, that the rank tories had not relinquiſhed 
their projects, but would, whenever they were armed with 
power, make ule of the pretence of religion to ruin them, in 
imitation of king James. It was thus, that animoſity was 
continued between the two parties, notwithſtanding king 
William's care and endeavours, 

It ſeemed therefore, that religion was then the ſole point in 
queſtion between the two parties ; the junCtures not allowing 
either the rank Tories, or the republican whigs, to puſh their 


principles. This has given occaſion to a falſe idea of the dit- 


ferences between the two parties, and to an imagination, that 
they ſolely conſiſt in a diverfity of ſentiments concerning 
church-government. But this is certainly a miſtake.. When 
an opportunity offers, the rank Tories ſhew, that the ſafety 
of the church is not the ſole motive of their conduct, and 
probably the republican whigs would alto remember their 
maxims, at a favourable juncture. 

As to the papiſts, who may be conſidered as a branch of 
the tories, they would have had reaſon to be ſatisfied with 
king William's moderation, if their extreme defire to fee 
king James again on the throne, had not cauſed them to look 
upon the reigning king as their enemy. Some of them were 
even engaged in conſpiracies againſt his perſon, which only 
turned to their own confuſion and ruin. This immoderate 
defire expreſſed by the papiſts, and even by ſome tories, for 
the reſtoration of king James, obliged king William to ſeek 
means, not only for the prevention of their ill deſigns during 
his life, but alſo to render their endeavours fruitleſs after his 
death. Accordingly, by an act of parliament, the ſucceſ- 
ſion of the crown was ſettled in the illuſtrious houſe of Han- 
over, without any regard to the pretenſions which birth or 
nearneſs of blood could give to any papiſt whatſoever. William 
died ſhortly after, and Anne, daughter of James II, and prin- 
ceſs of Denmark, mounted the throne. 

This queen had been educated in the principles of the rigid 
tories with reſpect to religion, and, probably, in thoſe of the 
rank tories with regard to government. At leaſt, all who 
had any power over her, or were concerned in her education, 
were of this character. Charles II, her uncle, James II, 
her father, the carl of Rocheſter, her mother's brother, 
were all rank tories, deeming any oppoſition to the ſove- 
reign's will, a manifeſt rebellion. Queen Anne was beſides of 
no great capacity, and naturally obſtigate. An accidental 
quarrel with her filter Mary, having made her reſolve to with- 
draw from court, ſhe was ſo punctual to her reſolution, that 
ſhe would not even viſit the queen her fiſter, when on her 
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death-bed. The meanneſs of her genius foretold the hower 
which her miniſtry would have in the government. On the 

other hand, her education made it feared, the would be gui 

ded by the rank and rigid tories, of whom her uncle, the 

earl oft Rocheſter, was conſidered as the head. This lord 

was cqually dreaded by the whigs and moderate torics, as 

a dangerous man, and capable ot carrying things to extre- 

mities. He was otherwiſe a perſon of great parts, but very 

fond of his principles. Probably, he was going to be at the 

helm of che government, by the accefſion of the queen, his 

niece, to the throne. But it is pretended, that the fear of 
the moderate tories, to tee him in fo high a poll, made 

them relolve to join with the whigs, to prevent ir. At leaſt 

It is certain, that ſuch an union was made, which forced the 

queen to throw herlelt into their arms, and truſt them with 

the management of affairs, I am a ranger to the intrigues 

uſed to bring the queen to theſe meaſures. The lords Go- 
dolphin, Marlborough, and ſome other leaders of the morie- 
rate tories, were among, thoſe who joined the whigs, and 
ſtrengthened them more by their ability than their credit and 

numbers. From this time, the mods rate torics and the whigs 
made but one party. 

It is needleſs to relate here, with what glory to England 
and to the queen in particular, theſe new miniſters virected 
the public affairs. This is a thing univerſally known, and the 
memory of it {till recent. But it is pretended, that by reaſon 
of the meannels of the queen's genius, they held her in a kind 
of lervitude, though they outwardly atlected to give her the 
honour of all her glorious ſuccefles. During their admini- 
{tration, the rank and rigid church-tories were excluded from 
all civil employments, and eccleſiaſtical dignities. Had this 
continued to the death of the queen, theſe two branches of 
the tory party would doubtleſs have been conſiderably leflened 
in number and credit. 

Mean time, the queen ſaw herſelf, not without ſome im- 
patience, forced, as it were, to follow the counſels of thoſe 
whom ſhe had a right to command, and who, if public re- 
port is to be credited, left her not free to purſue her own in- 
clinations or judgment. The rank tories percciving, or 
perhaps ſuggeſting theſe ſentiments to the queen, induſtrioully 
cheriſhed her diſcon:cat, by the aftiſtance of a certain lady, 
who was in her confidence. Such was their ſ1ccefs, that 
after they had ſatisficd her, that ſhe was a flave they brought 
her to a reſolution of freeing tertelf. This iutrigue was con- 
ducted with ſuch art and ſecrecy, that her miniſters found 
themſelves ſupplanted, before any nie::ures could be taken 
to prevent their ruin. Immediately, their places were filled 
with rank and furious tories. The par ia nent, in which 
the whigs had a great ſuperiority of votes, was diffolved, 
and another called, to which the new minitters took care to 
have members returned devoted to their party. Any perſon, 
ever fo little acquainted with the affairs of England, knows 
what influence the court has in the elections. It may, how— 
ever, be affirmed, that in reſpect of number, the paity of the 
miniſtry was ſtill inconſiderable. But they had the queen and 
the parliament on their fide, Befides, they were very careful 
to ſtrengthen their party, by infuſing jealouſies on the account 
of religion, and perſuading the epiſcopalians, that the church 
had been in great danger, during the late adminiſtration, and 
would always be ſo, as long as the whigs had any ſhare in the 
government. Theſe infinuations revived the paſſion of the 
church-tories, and carried them to ſuch excefles againſt the 
pretbyterians, as ſhould not be allowed in a well ordered itare, 
but which theſe miniſters affected to connive at. Indeed, 
their deſign was not to leſſen, but rather to increaſe the ani- 
moſity between the two parties, becauſe their own was 
thereby ſtrengthened. 

Hitherto every thing ſucceeded to the wiſh of the new 
miniſtry. But they were very ſenſible, that the preſent ad- 
vantages procured by theſe imaginary terrors would be of no 
long continuance. Beſides, though they could have kept 
the people always in this diſpoſition, the queen might die 
very ſoon, eſpecially as ſhe was very infirm. In that caſe, 
they had reaſon to fear, the fabric they had raiſed, would be 
demoliſhed, by the elector of Hanover, who was to ſucceed 
the queen, by virtue of the act of ſucceſſion, for which he 
was chiefly indebted to the whigs. They were therefore 
to think of preventing this danger without loſs of time, 
Their party was too weak to ſtruggle with the ſovereign, 
ſhould he happen to be againſt them, as had been often 
ſeen during the reign of king William, and in the firſt 
years of queen Anne. They therefore concluded, at leaſt, 
if we may judge by their proceedings, that their ſureſt way 
would be to ſecure the crown to the pretender, in order to 
have a protector when the queen ſhould fail them. Ir is 
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however ſtill uncertain, whether the earl of Oxford, that 
able miniſter, now in the Tower, was of this opinion; But 
it cannot be denied, that they believed the aſſiſtance of 
France to be abſolutely neceſſary for their ſupport. Accord- 
ingly, to ſecure it, they made a diſhonourable and haſty 
peace, to the aſtoniſhment of all Europe, and forced the 
allies of England to follow her example. Probably, had 
not the queen died ſo ſoon after the peace, the oppreſſed 
whigs would have been obliged to call in to their affiſtance, 
the elector of Hanover, as they had before the prince of 
Orange, but with tar leſs hope of having the general con- 
currence of the people. The reaſon is, becauſe king James's 
deſign to ſubvert the church and ſtate, was ſo open, that it 
could not be doubted, whereas againſt the pretender, there 
was only bare preſumption: | | 

What has lately happened fince king George's acceſſion to 
the throne, ſhews, there was a formed defign to ſecure the 
ſucceſſion to the pretender, had not the death of the queen 
happened, before the authors of it had time to take all their 
meaſures, It is however uncertain, whether they could have 
executed their deſign, or whether, if they could, the pre- 
tender's reign would have been of any long continuance. The 
Engliſh in general are extremely jealous of their laws and 
liberties, nor are they leſs ſo of their religion. This is what 
I think I may venture to affirm, though ſome of them ſeem 
indifferent as to the latter. But, thanks be to God, theſe are 
far from being the majority. Now it would have been very 
difficult for the pretender, advanced to the throne by foreign 
aid, and profeſſing a religion contrary to the national, and 
guided by rank tories, to keep himſelf within the bounds of 
moderation, neceſſary to gain the hearts of his ſubjects, with- 
out which a king of England can never fit firm on his throne. 
However without ſtaying to gueſs what might have happened, 
let us only obſerve, that the rank and rigid tories have 
becn difappointed. Not only, the pretender is not king, but 
his hopes of becoming ſo were never leſs. King George is 
in peaceable poſſeſſion of his crown; the tories are humbled, 
and the whigs, lately oppteſſed, are now at the top of the 
wheel. | 

After this brief account of the riſe and progreſs of the 
tories and whigs, it will not perhaps be unacceptable to the 
reader to know more particularly the views, intereſts, 
ſtrength, and characters of the two parties, For this purpoſe 
the different branches before-mentioned, muſt be carefully 
diſtinguiſhed. It is therefore neceſſary to repeat here, that 
the two parties may be conſidered under two different rela- 
tions; namely, with reſpect to the ſtate, and with regard 
to the church. I fhall firſt ſpeak of the ſtate-tories and 
whigs, after which, I ſhall conſider them with reſpect to 
religion. 

The ftate-tories are, as I ſaid, divided into two branches, 
one of which may in French be called, rank. In England 
they are known by the name of high-flyers. This idea, ta- 
ken from birds that by ſoaring above the common flight, 
loſe themſelves in the clouds, is very ſuitable to men, who 
cannot contain themſelves within the limits of the eftabliſhed 
government. Theſe are for having the ſovereign abſolufe in 
England, as he is in France and ſome other countries, and 
for erecting his will into law. They regard not what I have 
ſaid in the beginning of this diſſertation, that all the govern. 
ments at this day in Europe were originally like that eſta- 
bliſhed in England ; and conſequently there is no reaſon why 
the Engliſh ſhould imitate nations who have ſuffered it to be 
loſt, or at leaſt very much altered. It may be imagined that 
in ſuch a country as England, this party cannot be very nu- 
merous, and yet they are very conſiderable for three reaſons. 
Firſt, becauſe the heads of this party are perſons of the high- 
eſt rank, and commonly favourites and miniſters of ſtate, or 
ſuch as hold the greateſt offices at court, and the moſt emi- 
nent dignities in the Church. Theſe men, who would not 


willingly put themſelves under the conduct of others, being 


thus advantageouſly fituated, become, generally, the leaders 
of all the tory party. They manage them as they pleaſe, not 
only for the advantage of the whole party, but chiefly for 
their own particular ends. Thus very often, under pretence 
of acting for the intereſt of their party, their proceedings tend 
only to their own advantage, and the tories are led by them 
much farther than moſt of them defire, It is this which gives 
occaſion to many perſons to accuſe all the tories of being for 
arbitrary power, though it 1s certain that only the high- 
flyers are chargeable with this principle. But it is nogreat 
fault, it ſeems, to aſcribe to a whole party what is done by 
their leaders. 

Secondly, This particular branch of tories is conſiderable, 
in that, when they are in the miniſtry, they engage the church 


tories ſtrenuouſly to maintain the doctrine of paſſive· obedience, 
which goes a great way towards gaining the people to their 


* 


| party. They inſinuate to the epiſcopal miniſters, that they 
A 


ve only in view the ruin of the prefbyterians, and under 
that pretence, cauſe them to preach a doctrine, the conſequence 
of which extends to all the ſubjects. This was experienced 
in the reigns of Charles II, of James II, and of queen Anne, 
towards the concluſion. 

Laſtly, The party of the high-flyers becomes very power. 
ful, when, as it frequently happens, they are ſupported by 
the king, and then it is that the liberty of the nation is in 
danger. Proofs of this, have been ſeen in the reigns of 
James II, and Charles I, Richard II, Edward II, and 
Henry III; for the high-flyers are more ancient than is 
imagined, | 

The ſecond branch of the ſtate-tories is compoſed of thoſe 
I called moderate. Theſe are for having the king enjoy all 
his prerogatives, but they pretend not, with the high-flyers, 
to ſacrifice to him the privileges of the ſubject. They are 
true Engliſhmen, who have the welfare of their country at 
heart, and are for preſerving the conſtitution tranſmitted to 
them by their anceſtors. They have often ſaved the tate, 
and will again fave it, when in danger from the rank tories 
or republican-whigs, by oppoſing with all their power thoſe 
who fhall attempt to alter the government. It would be in- 
juſtice, to confound them with the high-flyers under the 
general denomination of tories. 

As there are two branches of ſtate-tories, ſo there are two 
of ſtate-whigs, namely, republican, and moderate whips, 
The republican whigs are the remains of the party of the 
long parliament which endeavoured to turn the government 
into a common-wealth. Theſe at preſent are ſo inconfidera- 
ble, that they ſerve only to ſtrengthen the other whigs, with 
whom they uſually join. The tories would perſuade the 
public, that all whigs are of this kind. And in like man- 
ner the whigs would have it believed that all tories are 
high-flyers. But this is only an artifice to render one ano- 
ther mutually odious. 

The ſecond branch of the ſtate-whigs contains the mode- 
rate whigs, who are nearly allied to the moderate tories in 
principle, and conſequently are to be conſidered as true En- 
gliſhmen, who defire, the government may. be maintained 
upon its ancient foundations. Herein they would be exactly 
like the moderate tories, were it not that theſe incline more 
to the king, and the moderate whigs to the parliament. 
The moderate whig is perpetually hindering the people's 
rights from being invaded, and ſometimes even takes precau- 
tions at the expence of the crown. By him the triennial act 
was procured, with ſome others, which 'tis needleſs to men- 
tion, to prevent the abuſe of the royal power. Hence it is 
evident that the high-flyers have no greater enemies than the 
moderate whig, and that theſe two branches of whigs and 
tories properly form the oppoſition between the ſtate-torics 
and ſtate-whips. Theſe laſt laugh at paſhve-obedience when 
its conſequences are carried too far. Their principle is, that 
the royal power has its bounds, which cannot be tranſgrefled, 
without injuſtice. Conſequently they believe, that whenever 
the fovereign exceeds his prerogatives, he may be reſiſted by 
his ſubjects. Hence it is eaſy to infer, they do not think the 
king can diſpenſe with the laws. | 

What has been ſaid is ſufhcient to ſhew that the moderate 
ſtate-whigs and tories are almoſt of the ſame ſentiments. 
Their being of different parties proceeds from their mutual 
fear that either may make their balance incline too much to 
the king's or the parliament's fide. It is not therefore ſtrange, 
that theſe two branches of the oppoſite parties, unite in the 
preſſing exigencies of the ſtate, For, their views equally 
point to the preſervation of the government; though often 


they purſue their ends by different paths. Accordingly fince 


the union of theſe two branches upon the death of king Wil- 
liam, they have remained inſeparable, and the moderate whig 
and tory form almoſt the ſame party, under the common 
appellation of whig. I dare not however afhrm, that there 
are not yet moderate tories who keep by themſelves, and ate 
unwilling to be confounded with the whigs. x 

It muſt be remembered, that hitherto I have only ſpoke of 
the tories and whigs in relation to the government, without 
any regard to religion. I take care not to confound things 
which ought to be carefully diſtinguiſhed. It is not true 
that all churchmen are tories, or all preſbyterians whigs, in 


point of government, as is commonly imagined. Many preſ- 


byterians are, in this reſpect, of the ſame prmciples with the 
moderate tories, and would not be leſs concerned to ſee the 
king ſtripped of his prerogatives, than the ſubje& of his 
privileges. In like manner, many churchmen, even biſhops 

| "themſelves, 
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themſelves, are whigs, very good whigs as to the govern- 
ment, and as confidered in oppoſition to the high-flyers, which 
ſhews the neceſſity of diſtinguiſhing ſtate-tories and whigs, 
from church-whigs and tories, of whom we are now going 
to ſpeak. 

I preſume the reader knows that the Church of England, 
when ſhe received the reformation, admitted only ſome al- 
terations in her doctrine, but preſerved the hierarchy, with 
all the ceremonies in which ſhe ſaw nothing ſuperſtitious. 
The reformation was not properly compleated till the reign 
of Elizabeth. Then it was that ſeveral conſtitutions of the 
convocation, confirmed by acts of parliament, ſettled the 

ublic worſhip as it ſtands to this day, Mean while, many 
n who had fled from the rage of queen Mary, re- 
turned home with favourable ſentiments of the reformation, 
as eſtabliſhed in France, Switzerland, Geneva, and other 
parts of Germany. 'Theſe men could not comply with the 
reformation in England, which, in their opinion, had not 
been carried far enough from the church of Rome. For this 
reaſon they not only abſented themſelves from the aſſemblies 
of the eſtabliſhed church, but alſo compoſed ſeparate aſſem- 
blies, which were called conventicles. Theſe ſeparatiſts were 
likewiſe ſtiled preſbyterians, becauſe, refufing their ſubmiſ- 
fion to the biſkops, they maintained that all prieſts or mini- 
ſters had an equal authority in the church, which ought to 
be governed by preſbyteries, or confiſtories, compoſed of mi- 
niſters and lay-clders. Upon this occafion were two parties 
formed, who wanting the mutual forbearance of perſons pro- 
feſfing in the n;ain the lame religion began to moleſt one 


another with diſputes in conference and writing. The 


church of England men were very angry, that private perſons 
ſhould pretend to rcitorm what, after mature deliberation, 
had been eſtablithed by national ſynods and parliaments. On 
the other hand, the preivbyterians thought it no leſs ſtrange, 
that they ſhould be compelled to practiſe what they believed 
contrary to the purity of religion, and with what their 
con{ciences could not comply. The preſbyterians were long 
oppreſſeq, becauſe their adverſaries ſupported their arguments 
with reaſons from the authority of the queen and parliament, 

The preſbyterians conceived great hopes of the accethon of 
James I. becauſe that prince had always profeſſed their reli- 
gion Whilſt he reigned in Scotland. But as he readily con- 
tormed to the church of England, they were not much eaſed. 
Mean while, this party, though oppreſſed, ſo increaſed, that 
in the beginning of the troubles they were become very nu- 
merous. King Charles I. was ſo attached to the church of 
England, that it may be affirmed, he died a martyr to it, as 1s 
evident from his hiſtory. His opinion of the purity of this 
church, made him hearken to William Laud, archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, ſuggeſting to him the reduction of the church of 
Scotland under the ſame government with that of England, 
by introducing the hierarchy. This undertaking engaged 
him in a war with Scotland, and the war produced the long 
parliament, againſt which he thought himſelf obliged to take 
arms. This parliament wanting the aſſiſtance of the Scots, 
could not obtain it but by an engagement to make the church 
of England preſbyterian. A quarrel was therefore ſought 
with the biſhops, deans, and chapters; in a word, with the 
whole church of England, which ſaw its hierarchy, eſta- 
bliſhed by queen Elizabeth, entirely ſubverted, and the 
Scotch preſbyterian government introduced, In this diſtreſs, 
the epiſcopalians had no other reſource than to unite the epil- 
copal party with the king's party, and as they had one com- 
mon intereſt with the cavaliers, namely, the maintenance 
of the king's cauſe, they were confounded with them under 
the ſame party denomination. The preſbyterlans were in 
like manner reckoned among the roundheads, becauſe they 
adhered to the parliament. | | 

During the long parliament, and even to the death of 
Cromwell, the divifion of the branches juſt mentioned, was 
hardly perceived. All who were known by the name of 
roundheads, or parliamentarians, were rigid preſbyterians 
and republicans. This was the party then in vogue, and 
the only one that could prefer ſuch as aſpired to the poſts. in 
the gift of the parliament. In like manner the followers of 
the king's party appeared to be rank cavaliers, or rigid epiſ- 
copalians, becauſe theſe were then moſt regarded at court. 
But on the reſtoration of Charles Il, the ſeveral branches of 
the two parties began to be diſtinguiſhed. All being tired 
with the troubles which had ſo long harraſſed the kingdom, 
the moderate no longer feared to diſcover their ſentiments. 
Some of the preſbyrerians teſtified a readineſs to relax, and 
many epiſcopalians were of opinion, that, for the ſake of 


This procured them the 
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peace, ſome condeſcenfion might be uſed to the preſbyterians, 
Theſe therefore were the men of both parties, who preſer- 
ving this moderation, formed the two branches of the mode- 
rate whigs and tories, with reſpe& to religion. But till 
the majority in both parties, firmly adhered to their principles 
with inconceivable obſtinacy. Amongſt the epiſcopalians 
there were, who, upon no account whatſoever, could be 
perſuaded to recede in the leaſt from the practice of their 
church. On the other hand, there were preſbyterians who 
were no leſs offended at ſeeing a miniſter officiate in a ſur- 
plice, than at hearing him preach hereſy, and who branded 
with the name of idolatrous and ſuperſtitious, every ceremony 
retained by the church of England. This gave birth to the 
two branches of the rigid epiſcopalians and preſbyterians, 
which ſubfiſt to this day. The hierarchy is the principal 
point, on which they are divided. They are both compriſed 
under the name of whigs and tories, becauſe the rigid 
epiſcopalians join with the tories, and the preſbyterians with 
the whigs. | 

From what has been ſaid concerning the ſeveral branches 
of whig and tory, it is caly to gather that theſe two names 
are very obſcure and equivocal terms, becauſe they convey, 
or ought to convey, to the mind different ideas, according to 
the ſubject diſcourſed of. For inſtance, if I hear it ſaid, that 
the tories and whigs are at great enmity, this raiſcs in my 
mind an idea comprehending all the ſeveral branches of 
whigs and torics in general. But if I am told, the tories 
are for having the king abſolute and independent, or that the 
whigs would be glad the regal power were aboliſhed, my 
idea can only extend ro the high-flyers and the republican- 
whigs. The reſt of the whigs and tories would doubtleſs 
be offended at any ſuch imputations. In like manner, if! 
hear that the tories had rather ſee a papiſt on the throné 
than a proteſtant, favourable to the whigs, 1 ſhould injurc 
the tories in general, by imputing ſuch a thought to them 
which can only be entertained by the popiſh and ſome rigid 
church-torics, and perhaps ſome high-flyers. Laſtly, it I 
hear that the whigs aim at the ruin of the church of Eng- 
land, I can underſtand this only of the prefbyterian-whigs, 
ſince the epiſcopal-whigs, amongſt whom are ſeveral biſhops, 
cannot with juſtice be accuſed of labouring the ruin of their 
own church. Thus the names of tories and whigs convey 
to the mind certain confuſed ideas, which few are capable of 
rightly diſtinguiſhing. But this difficulty till increaſes, when 
it is conſidered that the ſame perſon may be cither whig or 
tory, according to the ſubject in hand. A preſbyterian, 
for inſtance, who wiſhes the ruin of the church of England, 
1s certainly for that reaſon in the whig-party. But if this 
preſbyterian oppoſes with all his power the attempts of ſome 
of his party, againſt the regal authority, -it cannot be denied 
that he is in that reſpect a true tory. In like manner, when 
the church only is concerned, the epiſcopal party are to be 
conſidered as tories. But how many even of theſe are 
whigs with reſpect to the government? Nor have foreigners 
only ſuch confuſed ideas in this matter; the Engliſh them- 
ſelves are liable to them. Nothing is more frequent than to 
hear a whig charging all the tories in general with an in- 
tention to deſtroy the rights and liberties of the ſubject ; and 
a tory arraigning the whigs without diſtinction, as utter 
enemies to the church and ſtate. Every man uſes this con- 
fuſion of ideas, occaſioned by the names of whig and tory, 
to accuſe his adverſaries of what is moſt odious in both par- 
ties. 

Having ſhewn as diſtinctly as I could, what is to be un- 
derſtood by the tories and whigs, I am next to examine 
the ſeveral motives and intereſts of the two parties, Were 
we to rely on what is ſaid by both, nothing is more juſt, 
more equitable, than the motives by which they are actuated, 
namely, the glory of God, the honour of the king, the pub- 
lic good, and the welfare of the nation. For my part, if I 
may ſneak my mind, it is my belief, that as they are all men, 
intereſt is the main ſpring of all their act ons. Since the two 
parties were formed, each has earneſtly laboured to gain a 
ſuperiority over the other, becauſe this ſuperiority is attended 
with poſts, honours and dignities, which are conferred on 
their own members by the prevailing, in excluſion of thoſe 
of the contrary party. This made king William ſay, that, 
66 If he had places enough to beſtow, he ſhould ſoon recon- 
cile the two parties.” There would be yet another expe— 
dient to ſupply what that prince imagined, namely, to con- 
fer all the great places upon neutral lords. But where ſhall 
we find a ſufficient number of ſuch, who are qualified to ex- 
erciſe the higheſt offices? Certainly there are but very few. 


name of puritans. 
I own 
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I own however there are ſome, who, by their capacity, their 
impartiality, their difintereſtedneſs, would deſerve a particu- 
lar diſtinction. I wiſh I knew them all, that I might inſert 
their names, and give them in part their due praiſe, But 
theſe lords, ſo worthy of being known, are little heard of in 
foreign parts, becauſe as they make their court to neither party, 
the public poſts generally fall not to their ſhare. Neverthe- 
leſs, it ſometimes happens that miniſters are in a manner 
obliged to find out theſe neutral lords, and advance them to 
the firſt dignities in the kingdom. We know one eſpecially, 
who without ever courting the whig or Tory miniſters, was 
ſent embaſſador and plenipotentiary at the peace of Ryſwick, 
honoured with the order of the garter, ſucceſſively raiſed to 
the offices of lord privy-ſeal, lord preſident of the council, 
lord high-admiral of England, and lord-lieutenant of Ire- 
land, though he never ſolicited theſe great offices. I ſpeak 
of the earl of Pembroke, whoſe reputation is better known 
to me than that of ſome other lords of the ſame character, 
who ought to receive no injury from my ſilence. Among all 
his other virtues, his integrity in the great poſts which he has 
filled, calls for much nobler encomiums than he can reccive 
from a foreigner, who has neither the honour to know him 
perſonally, nor to be known by him. If there were in Eng- 
land twelve ſuch lords, advanced to the great offices, it 
would be an infallible means to humble both partics at once. 
Then the aſpirers to employments would make it a merit to 
eſpouſe neither party, and this impartiality would ſoon de- 
ſcend from the great men to the people. But this is a happi- 
neſs rather to be defired than hoped. Neutrality, far from 
promoting perſons of diſtinguiſhed merit, is rather a ſure 
impediment to their riſing, becauſe the miniſters and party- 
leaders think only of gratifying their creatures. 

Intereſt, as I laid, is the principal motive which aCtuates 
the two parties, and this is but too apparent. If, for in- 
ſtance, the high-flyers wiſh to ſee the ſovereign in poſſeſſion 
of abſolute power, I very much doubt whether this flows 
from a deſite of procuring the welfare of the kingdom, tho' 
they ſhould be perſuaded that deſpotiſm is the moſt complete 
form of government. If the public good was the ſole ſpring 
of their actions, they would not be ſo warm. The fame may 
be ſaid of the other branches of the two parties. Each would 
have it believed, they have only the good of the Kingdom in 
view, while in fact they are only labouring for themſelves, 
their family and poſterity, But when I ſay that intereſt 1s 
their principal motive, I pretend not to exclude entirely 
many others, which may actuate as well the heads as the 
members of each party. Some believe that their principles 
really tend to the good of the ſtate ; others act from a reli- 


gious motive; ſome are ſwayed by revenge arty-ſpirit 
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and the deſire of ſuperiority. Numberleſs other motives there 
are on which I think it needleſs to enlarge, that I may not be 
led to examine the conduct of particulars. It is certain, many 
may purſue the ſame ends from different motives. It will be 
better to ſhew the ſtrength and ſeveral intereſts of both par- 
ties. In order to this, it is neceſſary to proceed in this exa- 
mination according to the different branches into which they 
are divided, I ſhall begin with the Tories. 7 

It is difficult at firſt to conceive, that in a country hike 
England, blefled with ſo many noble privileges, which other 
nations do not at preſent enjoy, there: ſhall be men who 
wiſh to ſce the King inveſted with unlimited power. There 
are indeed but very few who openly profeſs themſelves to be 
of the party which I call high-flyers. Nevertheleſs it 1s but 
too true, that ſuch a party has always been in England, and 
ſtill ſubſiſts to this day, though diſowned by moſt of thoſe 
who are engaged in it. Can it be denied that ſuch a party 
exiſted under Charles I? The very judges of the kingdom, 
who are conſidered as the interpreters of the law, gave it as 
their opinion, that in caſes of neceſſity the King might impoſe 
taxes upon his ſubjects, and that the king himſelt is the ſole 


judge of ſuch caſes. This was rooting up the nobleſt prero- 


gative of the parliament, and the principal cauſe of their fre- 
quent meetings. If the ſovereign could levy taxes upon his 
ſubject, without authority of parliament, it may be affirmed, 
that their ſeſſions would be very rare, and perhaps, in time, 
entirely ceaſe. But, if the parliament were once laid afide, 
what would become of the privileges and immunities of the 
ſubject ? In all likelihood, the cate would be the ſame as in 
France, fince the general aflembly of the ſtates has been dil- 
continued. Has it not alſo been ſeen under James II, that 
the judges aſcribed to the king a power of diſpenſing with the 
penal laws? And was not this making him abſolute? In 
ſhort, we have ſeen Charles I, Charles IT, James II, raking 
large ſteps towards arbitrary power, which they would never 


have attempted, had they not expected to be ſupported by a 
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numerous party. Let queen Anne's proceedings in the laſt 
years of her reign be conſidered ; for inſtance, the negotia- 
tion and concluſion of the peace at Utrecht, the creation of 
twelve peers at once, the violences uſed in parliamentary— 
elections, and it cannot be denied that they were ſo many 
advances towards deſpotiſm, to which ſhe was excited by the 
party I am ſpeaking ot. It is therefore certain, there is ſuch 
a party in the kingdom. But as they dare not openly avow 
their principles, they cover them with the pretence of main- 
taining the rights of the crown, to which they ſeem to con- 
fine themſelves, willing to have it believed that they are of the 
party of the moderate tories. But the principal bigh-ſlyers, 
being commonly favourites or miniſters of ftate, it generally 
happens that they become heads of the whole party of the 
tories, and engage them to do more than they would, hey 
begin with attacking the preſbyterians, and ſo engage the 
church-tories to. follow their meaſures, without Knowing 
whither it is intended to lead them. On pretence of having 
the diſſenters only in view, they cauſe the clergy to preach 
paſhve-obedience, which tends directly to arbitrary power. 
It is this which renders the. high-ſlyers more powerful than 
appears at firſt fight. The main concern of this party lies in 
drawing the church into their quarrel, by pretending an ex- 
treme zeal for her rights. They are thereby confounded 
with the church-tories, whoſe number is very conſiderable, 
avoid giving the alarm to the moderate tories, and keep 
themſelves undiſcovered till they have made the whole party 
ſubſervient to their particular deſigns. But for all this, not- 
withſtanding their care to obſerve what I have been ſaying, 
they have the misfortune never to arrive at the end of their 
career. After they have made themſelves leaders of the 
whole tory-party, and by ſecret paths, conducted the mode- 
rate and church-tories to a certain point, they are at laſt 
forced upon ſome proceedings which diſcover their deſigns. 
Then they loſe many of their followers, who not only deſert 
them, but go over to the whigs. This was the caſe of 
James II, who faw himſelf ſuddenly abandoned by all the 
world, juſt as he thought himſelf ſecure of his ends. If, in 
the laſt year of queen Anne, the high-flyers who governed 
in her name, had attempted to procure a repeal of the act of 
ſucceſſion, very probably, they would have met with the 
ſame mortiſication, and I doubt not but the ſame thing 
will happen upon every the like occaſion. The reafon of 
what I advance ſeems to, me evident, nainely, that it can be 
advantageous but to very few Engliſhmen, to have a popiſh 
or abſolute king. 

The party, or branch of the moderate tories much exceeds 
in number that of the high-flyers ; whatever advantage this 
laſt may have from the quality of their leaders, the other is 
more powerful from the goodneſs of their cauſe, I mean the 
preſervation of the king's juſt prerogatives. This is properly 
the intereſt of all Enghſhmen, who cannot hope for greater 
happineſs under any other form of government, than under 
that which has been ſo long eſtabliſhed. This branch of the 
moderate tories becomes ſtill more conſiderable as often as 
any attempt 1s made to extend or abridge the roya] preroga- 
tive. If to abridge it, they are joined by all the whigs ; it 


to extend it, they are aſſiſted by all the reſt of the torics. 


Nevertheleſs, it ſometimes happens, that the junctures pro- 
duce ſome change in the principles, as well as in the intereſts, 
of this party. When the ſoverciga favours the tories in ge- 
neral, by conferring places and poſts upon them, nothing is 
capable to detach the moderate tories trom his intereſt : but 
their affection cools whenever he inclines to the other fide. 
Then, if they ſee the whigs, by a precaution common to 
them, make any attempt upon the prerogative royal, they 
are ready to join them. Bur herein their ſole aim is to let 
the king know that they deſerve his regard. This courte was 
frequently taken by them in the reign of king William, who 
often changed fides. In general, it is the intereſt of the 
moderate tories to oppole the attempts of the whigs againſt 
the authority of the ſovereign, becauſe this ſupports, their 
credit at court and in the country. But withal, they are to 
take care that the high-flyers do not, under the ſpecious 
pretence of being of the ſame name and party, carty them 
farther than is neceſſary. 

As to the church-tories, it may eaſily be conceived that 
they include almoſt the whole kingdom in their party, ſince 
this branch confiſts of all the members of the church ot 
England. Therefore when religion is in queſtion, between 
the whigs and tories, the former are not able to reſiſt 
their adverſaries. To this ſuperiority is @wing the readi— 
neſs with which the church-tories ſhew their reſentment 
againſt the preſbyterian whigs. It is not ſo with tbe 
whigs, who even in their greateſt proſperity dare not : 

muc 
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much as diſcover the leaſt thought of attacking the church, 
They did it once under the long parliament, and it will never 
be forgot by the tories. They look upon the whig-party as 
an enemy always ready to undermine the foundations ot their 
church, and, from what was once done, infer the defire of 
doing the like again, when a favourable opportunity pre- 
ſents. This makes them ſo readily conceive every impteſſion 
which from time to time is given them of the church's being 
in danger, and ſuffer themſelves to be ſo caſily deluded on 
that account. Their leaders know ſo well how to improve 
this diſpoſition, that they project nothing in relation to the 
ſtate, without including the Church. This is an intallible 
expedient to unite the whole party, which would be very 
much divided, were the government only concerned, This 
procured Charles I. many adherents, whom affuredly he 
would have wanted, had the partiament not attacked the 
church of England. Moreover, it was this, which in the 
reign of Charles II, put the duke ot York, though a papiſt, 
at the head of the epiſcopal tories, who willingly concurred 
with him in the deſtruction of their enemies. Whenever 
king William turned to the fide of the whigs, the torics 
were full of imaginary fears of his labouring the ruin of their 
church. The ſame method was practiſed in the firſt years 
of queen Anne, becauſe the miniſtry was then compoſed of 
whigs or moderate tories, 'The fame imaginary fear threw 
the epiſcopslians, towards the concluſion of that r:1gn, into 
the ſchemes of men who had viſibly no religion at all. In 
ſhort, on this very pretence, we lately ſaw in the reign of 
king George, a popiſh pretender called in, to ſereen the 
church of England from the pretended attempts the had to 
fear from the whigs. It is therefore religion which gives 
power to the tory party. It is certain, if the ſecret of in— 
tereſting the church in the quarrel was not practiſed, the 
high-flyers would make a very contemptible figure, and the 
differences between the whigs and the moderate tories would 
cauſe none of thoſe diſturbances in the kingdom, which have 
ſo long prevailed. 

It is true, that among the church-tories, there are many 
who are very ſenſible of rhe artifices by which the whole party 
is engaged in a quarrel, advantageous but to few. Of this 
number are thole I call low-churchmen, among whom ſome 
poſſeſs the firſt dignities of the church. But they are not 
the ſtrongeſt. The party of the rigid churchmen is much 
more numerous. This laſt branch confiſts of almoſt all the 
inferior clergy, of ſome biſhops, of both univerfities, parti— 
cularly that of Oxford, and theſe bodies draw after them 
great numbers of the laity. It is theſe that compoſe what is 
called in England, high-church, that is, a church which 
has no mixture of preſbyterianiſm. Theſe men are ſo at- 
tached to the leaſt ceremony of the church of England, that 
they would not relax upon any thing whatſoever, and by this 
ſtiffneſs, they diſcover more of the ſpirit of party than of zeal 
for religion. I will even venture to ſay, that many of them 
would rather chuſe to ſee England under popery than preſby— 
terianiſm. Now, as the low-churchinen, though more mo- 
derate in their ſentiments, look upon the hierarchy as an eſ- 
fential point, it is not ſurprizing, that the tories unite when 
the growth of whiggiſm is to be oppoled, which has all 
the preſbyterians in its party. It is, perhaps, an artifice 
of the ſtate-tories, to have given, or at leaſt to continue 
with ſo much care, the name of tories to the epilcopa- 
lians, in order to confound in the ſame party, intereſts of 
a different nature, becauſe this concluſion is very ſerviceable 
to them. 

The papiſts are likewiſe conſidered as a branch of the to- 
ries, becauſe they always remain attached to that party. As 
they can never hope to ſee popery eſtabliſhed but by means 
of an abſolute king, it is not ſtrange that they rank them- 
ſelves with the high-flyers. Indeed, this aſſiſtance would 
not be very conſiderable to the tories, if confined to the 
Engliſh papiſts, fince enjoying neither places nor votes in 
elections, they cannot have much credit. But this admiſhon 
of papiſts, engages likewiſe foreign powers in the tory in- 
tereſt, who can on certain occations be very ſerviceable. 
Nevertheleſs, it cannot be denied, that by this the tories give 
their enemies great advantage againſt them, who uſe this 
pretence to render them odious. 3 

If the leaders of the tory party aimed only at maintaining 
the prerogatives of the king, and the rights of the church, 
it may be affirmed, that party would be invincible, becauſe 
that is the true intereſt of the kingdom. But as it ſometimes 
happens, that theſe are only pretences to cover other projects, 
leſs agreeable to the good of the ſtate, when once their 
deſigus are diſcovered, their friends generally draw off, a 
divifion of the tory members being a neceſſary conſequence 
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of ſuch diſcovery. This makes me think, that it is almoſt 
impoſſible they ſhould ever ſucceed in ſettling the pretender 
on the throne, or inveſting any king whatſoever with abſo- 
lute power, This opinion is founded upon its not being the 
intereſt or defire of the nation in general. And hence it is, 
that they ſo firmly eſpouſe the intereſts of France, becauſe 
they are very. ſentible they want her aſſiſtance. It was ſeen 
in the laſt war that the ill ſucceſſes of that crown were ter- 
rible mortifications to them, and therefore they endeavoured, 
as much as poſſible, to leſſen them. Accordingly, when 
they were at the helm, their firſt care was to cure the wounds 
France had received, However, it is very difficult for France 
to put them in poſſoſſion of their wiſhes. Great Britain is 
an ifland which can hard be attacked unawares; and which, 
while there is a good underſtanding between the king and the 
parliament, can ſend out fleets which France is not in condi— 
tion to oppoſe. 

The high-flyers are therefore to be conſidered as a party, 
to which the zunctures of the time are not at all favourable, 
and conſequently it ſhould be their intereſt to remain in a 
ſtate of inaction, till time ſhould produce ſome opportunity 
to exert themſelves. But to be quiet is no part of their 
character. They cannot poſſibly be eaſy, while they ſee 
themſelves excluded from all places of honour and profit, 
which probably are the iprings of their motions. It is how- 
ever certain, that the diſturbances raiſed by them from time 
to time, to very little purpoſe, are attended with great injury 
to themlelves, as well as to all the torics in general, who are 
always charged with the faults and paſſions of thoſe who are 
looked upon as their leaders, This very conſideration induces 
tome to deſert their party. 

As to the three other branches of the tories, namely, the 
moderate, the rigid, and the low, it wouid be folly in the 
whigs to think of their ruin by violent mcthods. This could 
not be effected without over-turning the Kingdom. They 
may indeed exclude them from public poſts and employments. 
But ſhould they be lo imprudent as to meddle wich the church 
of England, they would run the hazard of raifing a florm, 
which might coſt them the ſuperiority they at preſent enjoy. 
Therefore it is the intereſt of the whigs to leave the church 
unmoleſted, and their conduct ſhews they are perfectly con— 
vinced of this truth. Though they have lately had frequent 
provocations, it is not ſeen, that now they are in power, they 
leck to be revenged upon the epiſcopal party. On the con- 
trary, their grand aim is to divide that party, if poflible, 
trom the reſt of the tories, by convincing them, that they 
bear no ill-will to the church. If they could ſucceed, their 
victory over the high-flyers would be certain. Bur theſe laſt, 
ſenſible of the prejudice which this conduct does them, en- 
deavour to prevent its effects by always engaging the church 
in their quarrel, and inſpiring the people with continual fears 
ot the deſigus of the whigs againſt the church. 

Having ſhewn the views, ſtrength, and intereſt of the 
tory-party, I am next to ſpeax of the four branches of the 
whigs. As to the republican-whigs, they are at preſent 
very inconſiderable, and their party daily diminiſhes. There 
is not the leaſt probability of their ever finding again an 
opportunity like that during the troubles of Charles I's 
reign. | 

{ have already obſerved, that the principal difference be- 
tween the moderate whigs and moderate torics is, that 
the latter are more inclined to the king's prerogatives, and 
the former to the privileges of the ſubject. Bur this prevents 
not their union when the ſtate. is in danger. Were the 
moderate tories not epiſcopalians, and had the moderate 
whigs fewer preſbyterians among them, it might be hoped 
that theſe two branches of whigs and tories would remain 
for ever united, as they ſeem to be ſince the death of king 
William. But when I ſay that the one incline more to the 
king, and the others to the ſubject, I ſpeak the truth, and 
not what they ſay themſelves. The two parties affirm, on 
the contrary, they have no other aim, than the preſervation 
of the government as eſtabliſhed many ages. So to hear 
them, you would think they form, and always have formed, 
one and the ſame party. It is, however, but too true, that 
their different inclination frequently obliges them to divide, 
though it is to be preſumed, their intentions are equally 
good, and that they differ only in the means they employ. 
The one perhaps are too jealous of the increaſe of the royal 
prerogative, and the others fear it not enough. But it is 
religion which chiefly makes them to be conſidered as diffe- 
rent parties, becauſe the one is compoſed wholly of epiſco- 
palians, and the other has a great mixture of preſbyterians, 
Now to ſeparate the intereſts of the church from thoſe of the 
ſtate, requires abſtractions of which all are not capable. 
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Neverthelcis it may be affirmed, that the branch of the mo- 
derate whigs confidered ſcparately, and in itſelt, is not Jets 
powerful than that of the moderate tories. But when both 
ſoin together, they form a party which would be refiſtleſs, 
if religion were out of the queſtion, The great buſineſs 
therefore of the moderate whigs is to aſhſt the people as 
much as poſhible, to diſcern the intereſts of the church trom 
thoſe of the ſtate ; for which purpole they are to treat the 
epiſcopalians with great moderation. Nor ought they to be 
lets careful how they liſten to the republican whigs, for 
fear of alarming the moderafe tories, of whom they have 
frequent occaſion. But on the other hand, nothing ought 
to be neglected by them for breaking the mealures of the 
high-flyers, who are their real enemies. Such is the courſe 
they muſt take to preſerve their credit. 

I procced now to the church whigs, who are divided 
into two branches, of which the firſt is of the rigid preſby— 
terians, who abſolutely reject not only the hierarchy, but 
moreover every ceremony practiſed in the church of Eng- 
land. Their number is very great in England, but they 
are ſtill more conſiderable by having all Scotland for them. 
They arc continualty labouring the propagation of preſby- 
terianiſm, and, on lome occaſions, the leading whigs, to 
content them, are oblige d to take ſome ſteps prejudicial to 
the whole party. It is caſy to conceive that the intereſt of 
the rigid preſbyterians requires an innovation in the eſtabliſhed 
religion, becauſe it can only be by ſome great revolution 
that their own can come to be uppermoſt. Wherefore they 
are conſidered as dangerous men, and very unfit to head the 
whig party, who in all appearance, would be ill conducted 
by ſuch leaders. 

Laſtly, There is another branch of the church whigs, 
which includes the moderate preſbyterians, and to which 
may be added all the reft of the non-conformiſts, as quakers, 
anabaptiſts, &c. who find more ſupport from the Whigs 
than from the tories, though their junction adds no great. 
ſtrength to the party. The moderate preſbyterians, leſs 
ſcrupulous, leis paſſionate, and leſs obſtinate than the rigid, 
make no difhculry to join the aſſemblies of the eflablithed 
church, and even to communicate therein, when their intercſt 
requires it. If it were left to their choice, preſbyterianiſi 
would be the reigning religion. But they do not think it 
prudent to labour to make it ſo by violent methods. They 
know, it would be an infallible means to unite all the tories 
againſt them; whereas it is the intereſt of all the whips to 
keep them divided, by continually infilting upon the dit- 
tinction between ſtate and church torics, and ſhew ing that 
they have no ill defigns againſt the latter. Theſe are doubt- 
leſs, the molt dangerous enemics of the high- flyers and 
rigid tories, becauſe | by their moderate conduct the y deprive 
them of the pretence to complain that the church 15 in danger, 
Theſe were aimed at by the tories in their act towards the 
concluſion of queen Anne's reign againſt occaſional con- 
formity. As tew are acquainted with the nature of this act, 
I ſhall briefly explain it. 

In the rcign of Charles II, an act was made called the 
Conformity Act, whereby any perſon admitted to any pub- 
lic office was to bring a certificate of his having received the 
ſacrament in the church of England. The intent of this 
act was to exclude all non-conformiſts from places of any 
kind, Indeed, it produced this effect with regard to the 
rigid preſbyteria ins, who could not reſolve to receive the com- 
nunion from the hands of a biſhop, or a miniſter of the 
epiſcopal church. But the moderate pretbyterians were not 
ſo ſcrupulous. Oa their admiffion to any poſt, they ſcru- 
pled not to receive the communion in an epiſcopal church, 
and to take the proper certificates. It was not poſhble for the 
tories to add any explication to this act, during the reign of 
king James, who, on the contrary, granted an univerſal 
liberty of conſcience ;z nor in the life time of king W illiam, 
or the firſt years of queen Anne. But having the power in 
their hands, at the conclufion of her reign, they were not 
contented with reviving this act, but added to it a clauſe to 
prevent occaſional conformity, or the communicating in the. 
church of F.ngland on account of ſome employment. This 
excluded not only the rigid, but alſo the moderate preſby- 
terians, from all public offices : For by this act, which is 
{till in force, to communicate once in an epiſcopal church, 
is not a ſufficient qualification for a place, as before, but a 
man mult che that he 15 really a member of the church of 

Ingland. If the whigs, who at preſent prevail, dared to 
maddle with this act, it would 8 0 be repealed. But for 
reaſons before intimat ed, very probably it will be ſuffered to 
ſubſiſt, and its violation only eee. at. 

The firengta of the two parties being ſuch as we have 
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ſeen, and the intereſt of the ſeveral branches ſo oppoſite, 
ſeems to me 4 natural conſequence, that the plact ng a — 
prince upon the throne, while the King and parliament ate in 
union, and the rights of the church are untouchet, 1 is a thing 
almoſt impoſhble. The people may from time to time be de- 
luded by imaginary fears of the church's danger. But this 
deluſion mult quickly vaniſh, when it is ſeen that the church 
is not really attacked. Now if religion is not concerned, 
that is, if the ep iſcopalians do not think themſelves under 
an abſolute neceſhty of trying all ways to fave their church 
from ruin, the endeavours in favour of the pretende., Will 
prove inc factual. As often as it ſhall be attempted to place 
him on the throne, the moderate ſtate and church tories 
will join the whigs, and then that party will be too Rrong; 
for the high-flycrs, though in matter of religion they ſoul: i 
be joined by all the rigid tories, which ho! wever is not ve ry 
likely, For it muſt not be imagined, becauſe a few rigic) 
tories make a great nniſe, that the whole branch wiſh to fee 
a popiſh prince on the throne. They are zealous for the! 
church, but their church is protcſtant, and this very za 
ſuffers tkem not to endanger their religion, Ir will be ſaid 
perhaps, that France will aſſiſt the high-flyers with all her 
forces. This is what I can hardly believe for reaſons 1 malt 
mention hereafter. But though France ſhould heartily c: 
gage in this undertaking, the execution would be diticv!t 


on account of the ſituation and naval power of England. 


Nothing but a ſurpriſe can produce the effect deſired by the 
high- flyers, papiſts, and ſome rigid tories, However, the 
attempt lately made, will proba bly induce the king and par- 
liament to take good precautions againſt fuch ſurpriſes for tl: 
future. 

There is ſtill another everlaſting obſtacle to the eftabliſh- 
ment of a popiſh prince, and that is, the poſſeſſion of ſome 
part of the lands of the monaſteries ſuppreſſed by Henry VIII. 
by almoſt every noted family in England. The anceſtors of 
the preſent poſſeſſors either received them in preſents from the 
king, or purchaſed them at an eaſy rate. If therefore a po- 
piſh prince ſhould now mount the throne, there is no doubt 
but he would try to eſtabliſh his religion. But thould his 
attempt prove ſucceſsful, in what danger would theſe eſtates 
be ? In all probability the preſent owners would be 5 "ot - 
ſefled. Nay, who knows whether they would not be called 
to account for the profits? It is therefore manifeſt, that the 
tories and whigs have an equal intereſt in the prevention 
of this danger. If the advocates for a poplih prince were 
to be ſtrictly examined, it would be found, without doubt, 
cither they have no poſſeſſion of this kiad, or believe they 
have particular reaſons to flatter themſelves with an exemp— 
tion from the general law, or with being made amends ſome 
other way. 

I am now to give a more diſtin idea of the two par- 
ties of whigs and torics, by ſhewing their re! 88 cha- 
racters. 

The tories in general are fierce and haughty. The whigs 
are treated by them with the utmoſt contempt, and even 
with rigour when they have the ſuperiority. As the tory 
party is compoſed of epiſcopalians, who properly make the 
body of the nation, they look upon themſelves as the pre- 
vailing party, and cannot bear an equality, much leis a 
luperiority in their adverfaries. I cannot better compare 
the behaviour of the tories to the Whigs, than to that of the 
Roman catholics to protcſtants in countries where the papilts 
have the advantage of number, and the ebe of the govern- 
ment. It is with regret that the torics allow the 3 
terians liberty of conſcience. When the power is in the 
hands, they ſeldom failed to prohibit their aſſemblies, and to 
exclude them from public employments by acts of parliament. 
The laſt years of queen Anne attorded flagrant aces Ot 
the-haughtineſs of this party. 

There is ſtill another character which belongs to them. 
They are exceediog paſſionate and precipitate in their mo— 
tions. This often diſconcerts all their projects. When they 
have the reins in their hands, they drive with amazing rapi- 
dity. Very remarkable proofs of this were ſeen under 
Charles II, James II, and the late queen, Neverthelels it 
muſt be confeſſed, that this rapidity is not always the effect 
of an impetuous paſſion, bur is ſometimes founded on policy. 
As the high-flyers, who are commonly at the head of the 
party, ſometimes project the alteration of the government, 
they are obliged to embrace, with great haſte, the opporturi- 
ties which offer, becauſe theſe opportunities are natural] 


tranſient. For inſtance, under Charles II, it was neceffary - 


to put a ſpeedy ſtop to the progreſs of the whigs for fear the 

king, who was, with ſome difficulty and for other interelis 

than his own, engaged in the plot, mould alter his mina. 
Bef: ide NT" 
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Beſides, there was no time to loſe, becauſe it was well known 
that the whigs were labouring with all their power to inform 
the people ot the true deſigns of the court. $9 again, when 
James II. aſcended the throne, the prelumptive heir to the 
crown was his eldeſt daughter the princeſs of Orange, who 
was firmly attached to the proteltunt religion. Wherefore 
as the Kng might die without ſons, all his projects would 
vaniia by his death, if his work was not finithed during his 
life. It was neceſſary therefore to make haſte, becauſe the 
like opportunity would probably never offer again after his 
death. For the ſame reafon, queen Anne being childlets 
when ſhe put the miniſtry into the hands of the high-1lyers, 
a peace was quickly to be concluded with France, and ſpecdy 
meaſures taken for ſecuring the crown to the pretender, leſt 
her death ſhould prevent the exccution of their projects, as it 
really happened. It was undoubtedly on this account that a 
peace was ſo haſtily concluded with Lewis XIV. becauſe his 
aſſiſtance was thought neceſlary to accompliſh the work. Pro- 
bably if the queen had lived a little longer, the act of ſuc- 
ceſſion had been repealed. But this precipitation, which 
ſeems fo neceſſary to the tories, is, on the other hand, pre- 
judicial to them, inaſinuch as it too ſoon diſcovers the de- 
ſigns of their leaders, which require a gradual execution, In 
order to ſucceed, they mult have a long and peaccable reign, 
a king favourable to their deſigns, and of great ability, or at 
leaſt ready to be guided by their counſels. 

Another character of the tories is, their change of princi- 
ples as their party prevails or is humbled, When they have 
the prince on their fide, the doctrine of paſſive obcdicnce tis 
ſupported with all their power, and every ordinance of the 
king is to be obcyed without examination, becauſe then, 
they would have the whigs ſuffer themiclves to be oppretled 
without any reſiſtance. But, when the government is in 
the hands of the contrary party, this doctrine lies dormant or 
is forgotten. Thus, in all the tory-writers, who have 
tranſmitted the troubles of the reign of Charles I, pafhve- 
obedience is eſtabliſhed as a principle certain and inconteſl- 
able. This is owing to their intention of repreſenting the 
meaſures of the parliament for their own defence, and in op- 
poſition to the deſigns of the King, as a horrible rebellion. 
When the prefſbyterians were periecuted in Charles IÞs reign, 
paſſive obedience was every where talked of. But it was {till 
much worſe under James II. I remember to have heard 
from the pulpit, the conſequences of this doctrine carried as 
far, and perhaps farther, than ever they were in France, un- 
der Lewis XIV. Great ſtreſs was laid upon a canon of a 
convocation of the church of England, which imported, 
that arms taken up againſt the king by the ſubject, on any 
pretence whatlocver, is direct rebellion: That whether the 
ſubject be upon the ofteniive or defenſive, he is clearly con- 
demned by St. Paul, who ſays, he ſhall receive to himſelf 
„ damnation.” But the convocation, in which this canon 
was made, was held under archbiſhop Laud, when Charles I. 
governed in an abſolute manner, a little betore the beginning 
of the troubles. But when king William was on the throne, 
the doctrine of 'paſhve obedience was no longer inforced, be- 
cauſe that king was conſidered as no friend to the tories. 
The caſe was the fame under queen Anne, while the miniftry 
was .compoled of whigs, and moderate tories. But the 
doctrine revived when that princets delivered herſelf up to 
the conduct of the high-fiyers. But fince king George has 
filled the throne, the hbigh-ilyers, and rigid tortes plainly 
thew, this doctrine is only admitted by them when they have 
4 prince of their party, but is rejected without any tcruple 
when the government is not for them. For this purpole they 
have a diſtinction ready between a king,“ de jure,” and a king 
de facto,“ and maintain, that only rhe king,“ de jure“ has 
a title to this obedience, but ſuch is every King who tavours 
them, whether he is upon the throne, or has only pretenſions 
to it. 

Let us now ſpeak of the character of the whigs. Thoſe 
of this party who are rigid preſbyterians, are a ſtubborn and 
obſtinate generation, who perhaps would be as hot and as 
paſſionate as the tories, were they in pofleſſion of power. 
But as, ſince the long parliament, the party has never been 
under this direction, it is not upon them that we are to form 
the general character of the whigs, whereas that of the tories 
is to be taken principally from the high- flyers and rigid tories, 
who are their leaders and directors. 

The heads of the whig party are much more moderate 
than the leaders of the tories. Beſides, they procced generally 
upon fixed principles, from which they never ſwerve, except 
when they are obliged to give ſoine ſatis faction to the pretby- 
terians to keep them from de{pondiong. Far from defiring, 
like the tories, to carry things with a high band they advance 
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gradually, without heat or violence. Their greateſt trouble 
to curb the paſſion of fome amony them, who, were they 
unreſtrained, would quickly ruinthe party. By this moderation, 
they try to infinuate mildly into the people, that they have 
no ill defiens againſt the church of England, in order ro 
toparate the church tories, fron the high-fivers. As it is the 
intereſt of the torics to conlound all the branches of their 
party, and unite them into one body, to be directed by the 
leaders; fo it is the bufneſs of the whiss to have theſe ſeveral 
branches diſtineumthed, that the epiſcopalians may be pre- 
vented from promoting the defigns of the high-flvers. But 
they would never be able to gain this point, were they to uſe 
violence, Thus the gentlenets and moderation of the whigs 
is no tefs founded in policy, than the hatlincls and precipi— 
tation of the tories. 

The whigs are charged with being greedy of riches and 
honours, and ungrateful to their adherents, which makes 
their friends often forſake them. I can ſay nothing to this, 
not being tuthciently informed of the particular concerns of 
the party, Beſides, the examination of this charge would 
lead me to confider the conduct of thoſe who think themſelves 
ill vied, which I would avoid, as contrary to my intent of 
confining myſelf to general ideas. However it may be fail 
tor the moderate whigs, that generally they ſupport a good 
cauſe, namely, the conſtitution of the government as efla- 
bliſhed by law. They err indeed ſometimes through roo 
much care ani diſtruſt, which throws them now and then 
upon proceedings contrary to their true intereſt, and their 
own principles, tince on certain occaſions they maintain the 
privileges of the nation and parliament, at the expence of 
the royal authority. 

As to the eccletiaſtical whigs, who are no other than the 
pretbyterians, all that can be taid of them is, that they arc 
extremely prejudiced againſt biſhops, and the whole hicrar- 
chy. Now the queſtion is, whether this prejudice be well 
grounded, or being fo, whether it aftords juſt cauſe for ſepa— 
ration. For my part, I look upon this diſpute between the 
epiſcopalians and pretbyterians as of little conſequence. And 
theretore I cannot approve of the ſtiffneſs of the preſbyterians, 
0 a country where the reformation is eſtabliſhed according 


to the church of England, fince the two churches differ in 


no c{lential point. I ſay the ſame thing of the epiſcopalians 
of Scotland, and perhaps in England wiſelf, greater regard 
ſhould be had to the ſcruples of the preſbyterians. But this 
is only my private opinion, which I do not pretend to give 
ſor a rule to the one or to the other. 

Before I proceed, it will be proper to obviate an objection 
which may naturally occur to the reader, namely, That 
every thing in England being done by way of parliaments, 
theſe unions above-mentioned, whether of the branches of 
the ſame party, or of the branches of the two different parties, 
ſeem to no purpoſe, unleſs made in the parliament itlelf be- 
tween the members. Burt fo far are ſuch unions from taking 
place in the parliament, that one of the parties generally ſo 
prevails there, as to render the union of the reſt of the mem- 
bers entirely truitleſs. 

To this I anſwer, firſt, that the parliament, conſiſting of 
two houſes, whereof that of the lords remains always the 
ſame without any conſiderable change, theſe unions may 
take place in that houſe, whole principles are. not ſo variable 
as thoſe of the commons. Now, as the upper-houſe has 
power to throw out the bills ſent up by the lower, it follows 
that the lords, by means of ſuch unions, may break the com- 
mons meaſures. Conſequently theſe unions may produce 
great effects. 

Secondly, Theſe unions may influence the elections of 
members. For inſtance, on ſuſpicion that a popiſh prince 
is intended to be ſet on the throne, the moderate torics and 
low-churchmen may join with the whigs, and cauſe ſuch re- 
preſentatives to be choſen as are againſt what is feared, and 
thereby break the meaſures of the high-flyers and rigid tories, 

Thirdly, Even in a houſe of commons, confilting moſtly 
of tory members, the moderate among them ſeeing ſome 
defign in hand prejudicial to the nation, may join with the 
whigs, and hinder the execution of it. The moderate whigs 
might allo unite with the tories, if they ſaw the republican 
party growing roo ſtrong. 

It muſt however be owned that party-ſpirit, the cabals of 
the leading men, yhe- intrigues of the court, the intereſt of 
particular perſons, have but too much influence upon the de- 
bates of parliament. To lay all in a word, the parliament is 
compoſed of men who are not free from piſtons, It the par- 
lament were to anſwer the idea which thoſe conceive of it 
who are not thoroughly acquainted with its nature, it ſhould 
be compoted of perfect men. But as this is unpoſhble, it 

would 
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would be proper, at leaſt, to reform certain abuſes, for which 
hitherto no remedy has been found, or perhaps ſought. 
Though this leads me a little from my ſubject, 1 ſhall Ray a 
moment and take the liberty to point out ſome of theſe abuſes, 
This may at leaſt ſerve to give a more extenſive knowledge of 
the Engliſh conſtitution, which, though excellent in its na- 
ture, is however liable to fome imperfections. 

The firſt abuſe lies in the two great influence of the court, 
in the election of members, and conſequently in the refolu- 
tions of the parliament. This influence is viſibly owing to 
the diviſion between the whigs and tories, which gives the 
king an advantage, he would doubtleſs not have, were all 
the people well united. When one of the parties gets into 
the miniſtry, the licutenancies of the counties and all the 
court places are conferred.on perſons devoted to them. Af— 
ter which, a new parliament is called. Then, beſides the 
money privately diſtributed by the miniſtry, it report 1s to be 
credited, thoſe that are in authority in the towns and coun— 
ties, uſe all their intcreſt and {kill to get members choulen ta- 
vourable to the court, that the miniſtry may have tae tupe- 
riority of vates in the houſe of commons. We may judge of 
the effect of theſe intrigues by this ſingle confideration, that 
commonly there is a whig-parliament when the miniſtry is 
ſo, and a tory-parliament when the miniſters are tories. 
Nevertheleſs the thing is not ſo very certain, but that we find 
ſometimes moſt of the elections carried againſt the court. 
But this rarely happens, unleſs the nation in general is ſatis- 
ficd that the court has deſigns pernicious to the ſtate, or the 
liberties of the ſubject. I ſay nothing of our ſeeing, in the 
late reign, twelve peers created at once, with the ſole view 
of procuring the court a majority of votes in the houſe of 
lords. This is a palpable as well as very dangerous abuſe. 

Another abuſe lies, in many ſmall boroughs having a right 
to ſend repreſentatives to parliament, whoſe votes have the 
ſame weight with thoſe of the members of London and Welt- 
minſter, notwithſtanding the great diſproportion between the 
ele&ors of the one and the other. In theſe inconſiderable 


boroughs, by the influence of the court, members are choſen . 


that have not a foot of land near the place, It is pretended 
by ſome, that theſe boroughs have a right as ancient as the 
parliament itſelf, having enjoyed it ever fince the time of the 
Anglo-Saxons. Others think it of much later date. But 
however, it is at preſent a monſtrous abuſe, that villages of 
ſour or five thatched houſes ſhould be upon the level in parlia- 
ment with the largeſt cities in the Kingdom. 

A third abuſe there is of great importance, and which 
ought to be reformed, fince it is in ſome meaſute contrary to 
Magna Charta, on which the Engliſh found their liberties 
and privileges. In this charter king John promiſes in ex- 
preſs terms, for himſelf and. ſucceflors, to declare beforehand 
the cauſes of calling a parhament. As long as this cuſtom 
was obſerved, the points debated in parhament were not 
many, for which the members came prepared, and the ſeſſions 
laſted but a few days. If this was oblerved now, the boroughs 
and counties might give their repreſentatives in ſtructions upon 
the affairs for which the parliament ſhould be called, or, at 
leaſt, might chuſe ſuch members as are of the ſame ſenti- 
ments with the electors. But at preſent ſeveral abuſes ſpring 
from the non-obſcrvance of this method. 

In the firſt place, the ſeſſions hold as long as the king 
pleaſes, and are ended when he thinks proper. Henry IV. 
improved this advantage, by keeping the parliament affem- 
bled, till the defired ſubſidy was granted. In the next place 
the electors, not knowing the bufineſs on which the parlia- 
ment is to proceed, are forced to give their repreſentatives 
an unlimited power. Hence ariſes another abuſe, that the 
repreſentatives of a borough or county are often of a con- 
trary opinion to thole that ſend them, It may therefore hap- 


pen, nay, it has frequently happened, that the reſolves of the 


lower-houſe are directly oppotite to the ſentiments of the 
people whom they repreſent, 50 it is not the people or com- 
mons of England that ſhare the legiſlative power with the 
king and peers, but their repreſentatives, who enjoy a privi- 
lege which belongs only to the people in general, to whom 
however they are not accountable for their conduct. All they 
can ſuffer, in caſe they have acted contrary to the ſenſe of 
their borough or county, is not to be choſen another time. 
This ſeems therefore to be lodging too great a power in bare 
repreſcntatives. It was not ſo in France, when the ſtates of 
that kingdom were convened. Every province drew up, be- 
tore-hand, their particular inſtructions *, from which their 
deputies were not allowed to ſwerve. In like manner, in 
important affairs to be debated by the States-general of the 
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United provinces, the deputies receive inſtructions from their 
provinces ; and in the particular ſtates of each province, the 
magiſtrates of the towns give their orders and inſtructions to 
their deputies, 

A fourth abuſe lies in the public canvaſſings at the time of 
elections, with great expence. It coſts ſome men ſeveral 
thouſands of pounds to be elected, and this openly in the face 
of all the world, 

Laſtly, There is another ſort of abuſe in the houſe of com- 
mons, namely, that the members are allowed to go and 
coine, or abſent themſelves as they pleaſe, except on certain 
great occaſions, ſo that of five hundred and thirteen mem- 
bers, (if I miſtake not) there are not preſent ſometimes above 
one hundred and fifty. This makes it much more caſy for 
the parties to cabal, than if the houſe were full. Moreover 
many members, though in London, do not conſtantly attend 
the houſe, but keep away upon any the flighteſt affair of their 
own. This puts me in mind of a pleaſant ſtory, with which 
L thall cloſe this digreſſion. A whig member telling one of 
the ſame party in great anger, ** That it he had been at the 
houſe that morning, they ſhould have carried an important 
poiat.“ The other calmly aſked him,“ By how many they 
loſt it? By one fingle vote,” ſays he. The other replies, 
Had I been there, we ſhould have loſt it by four, for there 
would have been tour tories more, whom: I have kept all this 
morning on purpolc at a tavern.” 

It remains only that I briefly ſpeak. of the intereſts of the 
neighbouring ſtates, whith regard to the whigs and tories, 

Though the differences between the two parties ſeem only to 
reſpect England, they have a great influence on the affairs of 
the other ſtates. The peace of Utrecht clearly ſhews of what 
conſequence they are to all Europe. 

Every one knows, that the States-general of the United 
Provinces are friends of the whigs, and very juſtly, fince 
the whigs have all along ſupported their intereſt in England. 
The whigs obliged Charles II. to make a peace with Hol- 
land, when he was in league with Lewis XIV. againſt her. 
From that time, they have ever conſidered the intereſt of the 
Dutch as their own. Accordingly, in their turn, they have 
received ſignal ſervices from them, particularly in the aſſiſt- 
ance given by the States-general to the prince of Orange, to 
go and break king James's meaſures. This good underſtand- 
ing is ſtill cultivated, ſo that the Dutch may be ſaid to be 


Whigs, and the whigs to be Dutch. The reaſon of this 


union is evident. For. France, perpetual enemy of Holland, 
ever ſupported the tories; whence it follows, that Holland is 
obliged to ſtand by the whigs, fince ſhe cannot expect aſſiſt- 
ance from England, but by their means. This is ſo clear, 
that it needs no farther illuſtration. 

For the ſame reaſon, the emperor, as ſovereign of the Ne- 
therlands, ought to be a friend to the whigs. As he muſt 
look upon the king of France as a very forinidable and dan- 
gerous neighbour, he can expect the aſſiſtance of the Engliſh, 
in caſe his dominions are invaded, and when the whigs are 
in power. In all appearance, the tories would not exert 
themſelves in the defence of the Netherlands againſt the in- 
vaſions of France. But, ſhould the emperor, through 
exceſſive zeal tor his religion, lend his forces to the pretender 
to aſcend the throne of England, he would only render 
France ſtill more powerful, and add to the balance of Eu— 
17 a weight, which would make it entirely incline to one 

de. | 

The intereſts of France, with regard to the whigs and 
tories, afford matter for many more obſervations. In gene- 
ral, it is doubtleſs the intereſt of that crown to cultivate a 
good underſtanding with England. Since the growth of the 
houſe of Auſtria, that is, ſince about two hundred years, 
England has ever had it in her power to incline the balance 
either on the fide of Auſtria, or on the fide of France, as ſhe 
pleaſed. But it has been her ſtanding intereſt to keep the 
balance even between theſe two powers. This has been the 
hinge, on which all the policy of the kings of England has 


turned, for two centuries, Henry the Eighth's varying ſome- 


times from this courſe, is to be aſcribed wholly to the pri- 
vate intereſt of cardinal Wolſey his prime miniſter, or to his 
awn caprice. So it was ever the intereſt of France "to kee 

fair with England. Accordingly Lewis XIV. has politicly 
endeavoured theſe fifty years, either to get England on his 
ſide, or, at leaſt, to prevent her from eſpouſing that of his 
enemies. But as it was not eaſy for that monarch to perſuade 
the Engliſh, that to incline the balance to his fide was for 
their advantage, he confined his endeavours to hinder them 
from concerning themſelves in the affairs of Europe, to the 
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end he might proceed without any oppoſition from them. But 
it muſt be obſerved, that this policy reſpected only his vaſt 
deſigus of enſlaving all Europe. Otherwiſe, he would have 
had no need to trouble himſelf about the Engliſh. To ſet 
this matter in a clearer light, it will not be amiſs to ſhew 
briefly how this monarch managed with regard to England. 

Lewis XIV, as every one knows, formed the project of an 
univerſal monarchy in Europe. As he was not ignorant 
that England was concerned to keep the balance oft Europe 
even, and that the Engliſh confidered this maxim as the chief 
foundation of their ſecurity, he was juſtly apprehenſive of their 
oppoſing the execution of his defigns. For prevention of 
which, he uſed all his addreis to gain Charles II. to his in- 
tereſt, when he had reſolved upon a war with Holland in 
1672. The miniftry being tory, he drew Charles, by their 
means, into a league with him. But this league was of no 
long continuance. It was fo evidently againſt the intereſt of 
England, that the parliament obliged the king to make peace 
with Holland. Nay, they would have conſtrained him to 
declare againſt France, if the proſpect of an approaching 
ere between that crown and the States- general, had not 

indered them from going ſo far. 

The peace of Nimeguen, concluded in 1678, cauſed not 
the king of France to diſcontinue the proſecution of his grand 
deſigns. But as he was very ſenſible, king Charles would 
not have it in his power to follow his own inclination, he re— 
ſolved to take another method, in order to diſable England at 
leaſt from interpoſing in the affairs of Europe. And that 
was to raiſe troubles in the Kingdom, and then to foment 
them, that the Engliſh might be employed at home. The 
duke of York's plots, the king his brother's eaſineſs to be 
guided by his counſels, the choice of paſſionate and perhaps 
corrupt miniſters, proceeded in all appearance, from Lewis's 
fecret practices in England. This method ſucceeded to his 
with. The contpiracy diſcovered by Titus Oates, the pie— 
tended proteſtant plot, the perſecution of the pretbyterians, 
the people's murmurs, the diſcord between the king and the 
parliament found the Engliſh ſo much employment at home, 
that it was not poſſible for them to look abroad. In the 
mean time, Lewis XIV. was rendering himſelf formidable to 
all Europe, having nothing to fear from the Engliſh, who 
remained idle, when they ſhould have uſcd their utmoſt en— 
deavours to put a [top to his progrels. 

Upon the acceſſion of James II. to the throne, Lewis gave 
not over a method that had proved ſo ſucceſsful. On the 
contrary, he preſſed the new king of England to execute the 
projects he had formed when duke of York, in favour of 
popery and arbitrary power. He knew theſe two points were 
{ſufficient to keep England long employed ; however, as his 
aim was only to imbroil the nation, he never aſſiſted king 
James to any purpoſe. The too ſudden execution of that 
prince's defigns was not for his intereſt, When he ſaw him 
on the point of being attacked by the prince of Orange he 
never ſtirred in his detence, but rather made uſe of the junc- 
ture to carry war into Germany. He imagined that the 
troubles he had raiſed in England, would long diſable that 
kingdom from oppoſing his ambitious deſigns. This was the 


ſole end of all his proceedings. Afterwards, when king 


William proclaimed war againſt him, he ſent King James 
into Ireland with ſeven thouſand men, an aid too weak to 
reſtore him to his throne, but ſufficient to make a diverſion, 
and feed the hopes of the male-contents. Thus is demon- 
ſtrated from Lewis's whole conduct, that his ſole intention 
was to embroil England, and that king James was the dupe 
of his policy. It ſeems however at firſt ſight, that King James's 
reſtoration would have been for Lewis's advantage. But 
moſt affuredly it was againſt his intereſt for a king of Eng- 
land to be at peace in his dominions. The reaſon is plain; 
as it is the intereſt of England ro keep the balance even in 
Europe, Lewis, who had formed vaſt projects, would have 
been in danger of being oppoſed by a king of England, who 
having no diſtractions at home, might in the end purſue his 
true intereſts, or be forced to it by his parliament. And 
therefore Lewis XIV. has been fatisfied to keep England em- 
broiled, and for that purpoſe, to hold ſecret correſpondence 
with the leading torics, who at length have diſcovered 
themſelves in the laſt years of queen Anne. 

It ſeems therefore to be the French king's intereſt to pre- 
ſerve a good underftanding with the tories, in order, by 
their means to foment- the troubles in England. This 1s 
ſtrictly true, when he forms deſigns againſt the reſt of Eu- 
rope. But if he aims to live in peace, and ſtand upon his 
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It muſt be obſerved, that what Rapin ſays here of the intereſt of 
France with regard to the whigs and tories, was wWiitten before the concluſion 
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defence, in caſe of invaſion, nothing can be more for his ad- 
vantage than to cultivate the king of England's friendſhip 
according to the conſtant maxim of Lewis's predeceflors, 
whether the miniſtry be whig or tory. France may now 
be ſaid to be invincible, as long as England declares not 
againſt her. But if the king of England is provoked, and 
enters into a new alliance with Holland and Germany, the 
laſt war's experience ſhews that France is very far from being 
invincible, It may therefore be affirmed, that if the illu— 
ſtrious prince now at the helm of the French affairs, intends 
not to purſue the vaſt deſigns of Lewis XIV, it is not his 
intereſt to cheriſh the troubles of England, which, inftead 
of being for his advantage, may greatly turn to his preju- 
cice®, I confeſs, in the indirect aſſiſtance given to the 
pretender in France, the regent's proceedings ſeem to deſtroy 
the maxim I mean to advance. Time will unfold, perhaps, 
the myſtery of this policy. But in the mean while I cannot 
forbcar thinking that he is miſinformed of the true ſtate of 
the two parties in England, and has given too much credit 
to inteteſted and prejudiced perſons. Perhaps, the pretender 
himiclt has been deceived in the ſame manner. 

| have but one obterv tion more to make, with which I 
ſhall conclude what I have :o ſay concerning the whigs and 
tories, In ſpeaking ot their ſeveral views, intereſts and 
characters, I pretend not to include every particular perſon of 
either party, but only their leaders and managers, with ſome 
of the molt active ot both ſides. Though the people in ge— 
neral, by mclination, or intcreſt, are either Whigs or torics, 
it does not follow that every fingle perſon acts in the 
views I have aſcribed to them. TI: is certain, moſt ſuffer 
themſelves to be led without knowing where it is intended 
to conduct them, or examining the courſe pretcribed them. 
Conſequently they are fai from being concerned in the in- 
trigues and cabals of their leaders. Such a one has liſted 
himſelf a tory, as being attached to the church of England, 
and afterwards, without knowing how, finds himſelf obliged 
to maintain the principles of the high-flyers and rigid tories, 
though contrary to his inclination. There are thouſands of 
good Engliſhmen, without doubt, who grieve to ſee their 
country thus rent with diviſions, and would gladly embrace 
all expedients to put a ſtop to them. But it is not eaſy to 
oblerve a juſt neutrality, becauſe it is difficult to be without 
ambition and avarice. 'Thoſe who ſtand neuter, as I ſaid, 
are neither preferred nor truſted, by reaſon that one of the 
parties are always in power, and have nothing more at heart, 
than the advancing their friends, or gaining fome of their 
adverſaries. Conſequently there can be no poſts or offices 
for men, from whom the prevailing party can expect no man- 
ner of ſervice. Moreover, how can a man be neuter between 
two parties, each of whom repreſcat their adverſaries as 
deſigning thoſe evils which are molt apt to fill men with 
fears, I mean the deſtruction of the religion they profeſs, 
and the diſſolution of the government ; which alone, in their 
opinion, can render ſubjects happy? A man mult be very in- 
ſenſible, not to be moved with ſuch dangers, when convinced 
of their reality. 

All Engliſhmen therefore are not to bear the blame of 
theſe unnatural divifions, but only thoſe who cheriſh them 
for their own private intereſt. Who are they that would 
inveſt the king with abſolute power? Who are they that 
would debar trec-born ſubjects of liberty of conſcience ? 
Who are they, in a word, that labout to introduce popery ? 
Can it be ſaid that theſe are the views of every particular 
tory? No, 'by no means. But they are the aims of the 
leaders, who, for their own ends, ſeduce the poor people, 
and make no ſcruple to involve them in the danger of a civil 
war, 

It may be afficmed, that it is not the kingdom's intereſt 
for one of the parties to become ſo ſuperior as to meet with 
no oppoſition. Should it be the high-flyers, they would in- 
troduce arbitrary power. And if it were the moderate tories, 
their biaſs to the prerogative of the crown, would at 
length enable the ſovereign to ſhake off the galling yoke of 
parliaments. Were it poſſible for the papiſts to be ſuperior, 
England would ſoon loſe her religion and liberty. On the 
other hand, if the republican-whigs ſhould recover the ad- 
vantage they have loſt, you would hear no- more of the 
kingdom but the commonwealth of England as in Crom- 
well's days. Laſtly, were the moderate whigs to have the 
management, they would ſo guard againſt the encroachments 
of the regal power, that the ſavereign would be reduced to 
the condition of a doge of Venice. 


of the alliance between that crown, England, and Holland, ſigued January 4, 
1717, this Diſſertation being finiſhed in February 1716, 
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I, The Bill for Baſtardiſing Edward IV's Children, and ſettling the Crown on Richard IIl, and 


his Deſcendants. 


II. The Proceedings of the Convention of 1653. 


II. A Hiſtorical Abridgement of the "Treaties from the Year 1648 to the Revolution, on which 


are founded the Rights and Pretenſions of the ſeveral Princes and States of Europe. 


I. The Bill for ſettling the Succeſſion of the Crown on Richard II, and his Deſcendants, 


R. Rapin (with moſt of our hiſtorians) has commit- 
ted ſome miſtakes (particularly vol. ii. p. 10.) con- 
cerning the affair of baſtardiſing the iſſue of king Edward IV. 
for the correction of which, fir Robert Cotron's tranſlation 
of the bill for excluding Edward's children, and ſettling the 
crown on Richard III, and his deſcendants, is here inſerted 
at large, with Prynne's Annotations. This extraordinary 
bill, though publiſhed near one hundred years ago, has not 
only not been copied, but hardly noticed by any Engliſh 
hiſtorian except Speed. 


Anno primo Ricrarpi Tertii. 


In rotulo parliamenti tenti apud Weſtm. die Veneris, viceſ- 
ſumo tertio die Januarii, anno regni regis Richardi Tertii 
primo, inter alia continentur, ut ſequitur. 


Memorandum quod quædam billa exhibita fuit coram do— 
mino rege in parliamento ptædicto in hæc verba. 


WHEREAS late heretofore, that is to ſay, before the 

conſecration, coronation, and enthronization of our fovereign 
lord king Richard III, a roil of parchment, containing in 
writing certain articles of the tenor underwritten, on the be- 
half, and in the name of the three eſtates of this realm of 
England, that is to ſay, of the lords ſpiritual and temporal, 
and of the commons by name, and other nobles and notable 
perſons of the commons in great multitude, was preſented 
and actually delivered unto our ſaid ſovereign lord, the intent 
and effect expreſſed at large in the ſame roll, to the which 
roll, and to the conſiderations, and inſtant petition compriſed 
in the ſame, our ſaid ſovereign lord, for the public weal, and 
tranquility of this land, benignly aſſented. 
Now, foraſmuch as neither the ſaid three eſtates, neither 
the ſaid perſons, which in their name preſented and delivered, 
as it is aforeſaid, the ſaid roll unto our ſaid ſovereign lord 
the king, were aſſembled in“ form of parliament ;” by reaſon 
whereot divers doubts, queſtions, and ambiguities, being 
moved and engendered in the minds of divers perſons as it is 
ſaid a. 

Thercfore, to the perpetual memory of the truth, and 
declaration of the ſame, be it ordained, provided, and efla- 
bliſhed in this preſent parliament, That the tenor of the ſaid 
roll, with all the contents of the ſame, preſented as is above- 
laid, and delivered to our aboveſaid ſovereign lord the king, 
in the name, and in the behalf, of the ſaid three eſtates out 
of parliament Þ, be now by the ſaid three eſtates aſſembled 


Mr. Prynne's 


Things done and concluded without the three eſtates in parliament, give 


little or no ſatis faction to the people, though in the name ot the parliament 
and the three eſtates. 


The three eſtates muſt concur to make a parliament, elſe his title would 


in this preſent parliament, and by authority of the ſame, 
ratified, enrolled, recorded, approved, and authorized, to 
the removing of the occations of doubts and ambiguities, and 
to all other lawtal effects that ſhal! now th<rcot enſue ; lo 
that all things ſaid, athrmed, ſpecified, defired, and remem- 
bored in the (aid roll, and in the tenor of the fame, under- 
written in the name of the ſaid three ceftates, to the effect 
expreiled in the ſaid roll, be of the like etiect, virtue, and 
force, as it all the tame things had been fo ſaid, affirmed, 
ſpecified, and rememburcun full parhament, and by autho- 
rity of the ſame accepted and 4pproved : the tenor of the ſaid 
roll of parchment, whereof above is made mention, follow- 
eth, and 1s ſuch. 


To the high and mighty prince Richard, duke of 


Glouceſter. 


* Pleaſeth it your noble grace to underſtand the conſidera- 
tions, election, and petition under written, of us the lords 
ſpiritual and temporal, and commons of this realm of Eng— 
land, and thereunto agreeable, to give your aſſent to the 
common and public weal of this land, and to the comfort 
and gladneſs of all the people of the ſame“. 

Firſt, we conſider, how that heretofore in time paſt, this 
land for many years ſtood in great proſperity, honour, and 
tranquility; which was cauſed for ſo much as the kings 
reigning uled and followed the advice and counſcl of certain 
lords ſpiritual and temporal, and other perſons of approved 
ſageneſs, prudence, policy, and experience, dreading God, 
and having tender zeal and affection to indifferent adminittra- 
tion of juſtice, and to the common and public weal of the 
land : Then our Lord God was dreaded, loved, and ho- 
noured ; then within the land was peace and tranquility, . and 
among the neighbours concord and charity; then the malice 
of outward enemies was mightily reſiſted and repreſſed; and 
the land hongurably defended with many great and glorious 
victories; then the intercourſe of merchants was largely uſed 
and exerciſed ; by which things above remembered, the land 
was greatly enriched, ſo that as well the merchants as the 
artificers, and other poor people, labouring for their living 
in divers occupations, had competent gain, to the ſatisfaction 
of them and their houſholds, living without miſerable and 
intolerable poverty. But afterwards, when as ſuch had the 
rule and governance of this land, delighting in adulation and 
flattery, and led by ſenſuality and concupiſcence, followed 
the counſel of perſons inſolent, vicious, and of inordinate 
avarice, deſpiſing the counſel of perſons good, virtuous, and 


Notes. 


neither be valid nor ſatisfactory, but ambiguous as before, no one or two of 
them bein; a full or real parliament, but all conjoined. 


© The ne device of this bloody uturper, to entitle hiufelt to the crown 
of England, and take upou him the regal government, 
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prudent, ſuch as above be remembered; the proſperity of 
this land decreaſed daily, ſo that our felicity was turned into 
miſery, and our proſperity into adverſity, and the order of 
policy, and the laws of God and man confounded ; whereby 
it is likely for this realm to fall into great miſery and deſo- 
lation, (which God defend) without due proviſion of conven- 
able remedy be had in this behalf in all godly haſte. : 

Over this, among other things more ſpecial, we confider 
how in the time of the reign of Edward IV. late deceaſed, 
after the ungracious pretended marriage (as all England hath 
cauſe to ſay) made betwixt the ſaid king Edward and Eliza- 
beth, ſometimes wife to Sir John Gray, knight, late naming 
herſelf, and many years heretofore queen of England, the 
order of politic rule was ſubverted, the laws of God, and of 
God's church, &c. alſo the laws of nature, and of England, 
and alſo the laudabte cuſtoms and liberties of the lame, 
wherein every Engliſhman is inheritor, were broke, ſubverted, 
and contemned, againſt all reaſon and juſtice ©; ſo that the 
land was ruled by ſelf-will and pleaſure, tear and dread, all 
manner of equity and law laid apart and deſpiſed ; whereot 
enſued many inconveniences and miſchiefs, as murders, ex- 
tortions and oppteſſions, namely of poor and impotent people; 
ſo that no man was ſure of his life, land, or hvelihood, nor 
of his wife, daughter, or ſervant, every good maiden and 
woman ſtanding in fear to be raviſhed and deflowered. And 
beſides this, what diſcords, inward battles, effuſion of chriſ- 
tian men's blood, and namely, by the deftruction of the 
nobles blood of this land, was had and committed within the 
ſame, is evident, and notorious through all this realm, unto 
the great lorrow and heavineſs of all true Engliſhmen. And. 
here alſo we conſider, how that the ſaid pretended marriage 
betwixt the above-named king Edward and Elizabeth Gray, 
was made of great preſumption, without the knowledge and 
aſſent of the lords of this land, and alſo by forcery and 
witchcraft committed by the ſaid Elizabeth, and her mother 
Jacquet, ducheſs of Bedford, as the common opinion of the 
people, and the-public voice and fame is throughout all this 
land, and hereafrer, it the cauſe ſhall require, ſhall be proved 
ſufficiently in time and place convenient. And here alfo we 
conſider, how that the ſaid pretended marriage was made 
privily and ſecretly, without edition of banns, in a private 
chamber, a prophane place, and not openly in the face of the 
church, after the laws of God's church, but contrary there- 
unto, and the laudable cuſtom of the church of England ; 
and how allo at the time of the contract of the ſame pretended 
marriage, and before and long time after, the ſaid King Ed- 
ward was and ſtood married, and troth-plight, to one dame 
Eleanor Butler, daughter to the earl of Shrewſbury, with 
whom the ſaid king Edward had made a pre contract of ma— 
trimony, long time before he made the ſaid pretended mar- 
riage with the ſaid Elizabeth Gray, in manner and form 
aforeſaid *. Which premiſſes being true, as in very truth they 
be true, it appeareth and followeth evidently that the ſaid 
king Edward during his life, and the ſaid Elizabeth, lived 
together ſinfully and damnably in adultery, againſt the law 
of God and of his church ; and therefore, no marvet that the 
ſovereign lord and head of the land bring of ſuch ungodly 
diſpoſition, and provoking the ire and indignation of our 
Lord God, ſuch heinous mifchiefs and inconveniences as are 
above remembered were ufed, and committed in the realm 
amongſt the ſubje&ts. Alſo it appeareth evidently, and fol- 
loweth, that all the iſſue and children of the ſaid king Ed- 
ward be baſtards, and unable to inherit, or claim any thing 
by inheritance, by the law and cuſtom of England, 


Morcover, we conſider how that afterwards by the three 


eſtates ot this realm aſſembled in parliament, holden at Weſt- 
miniſter, anno 17, of the reign of the ſaid King Edward IV, 
he then being in poſſeſſion ot the crown and royal eſtate, by 
ct made in che fame parliament, George duke of Clarence, 
brother to the king Edward now deceaſed, was convicted, 
and attainted of high treaſon, as in the ſaid act is contained 
more at large; becauſe, and by reaſon whereof, all the iſſue 
of the ſaid George was, and is diſabled, and barred of all 
night and claim, that in any caſe they might have, or chal- 


Liberties and laws every Eneliſhman's inheritance, 


Ihe marriage contract is by Rapin and other modern hiſtoriaus fail to 


be with Eleanor Lucy inſtead of Eleanor Butler. Tindal. 

* His pretended virtues and fitneſs to reign as king; his valour in battle; 
is honourable and royal birth; without one word of his deſperate treaſons, 
:emcndes, murders, hypocrity, and other vices, 

Poor clection by the three eſtates and this inſtrument, to be king of Eng- 
land. 
They make his hereditary title the ground of their choice, 

" Ther petition and importunity to him to accept of the crown, though 
hiunſelt moſt eagerly thirſted after it. And his hereditary right thereto 
leconded by their election. 

Their promiſe to aſſiſt, ſerve, and obey him, upon his acceptance thereof, 
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lenge by inheritance, to the crown and dignity royal of this 
realm, by the ancient laws and cuſtoms of this ſame realm. 

Over this, we conſider, that you be the undoubted heir of 
Richard duke of York, very inheritor of the ſaid crown and 
dignity royal, and as in right king of England by way of in- 
heritance ; and that at this time the premiſſes duly confidered, 
there & none other, perſon living but you only that may claim 
the ſaid crown and dignity royal, by way of inheritance, and 
how that you be born within this land ; by reaſon whereof, 
as we deem in our minds, you be more naturally inclined to 
the proſperity and commonweal of the ſaine ; and all the three 
eſtates of the land have, and may have more certain know- 
ledge of your hirth and filiation aforeſaid. We conſider alſo 
the great wit, prudence, juſtice, princely courage, and the 
memorable and laudable acts in divers battles, which as we 


by experience know you heretofore have done, for the de- 


fence and ſalvation of this realm and alſo the great nobleneſs 
and excellency of your birth and blood, as of him that is 
deſcended of the three moſt royal houſes of Chriſtendom ; 
that is to ſay, England, France, and Spain“. Wherefore 
theſe premiſſes duly by us conſidered, we deſiring effectually 
the peace, tranquility, and weal public of this land, and the 
reduction of the ſame to the ancient honourable eltate, and 
proſperity : and having in your great prudent juſtice, princely 
courage, and excellent virtue, fingular confidence, have 
choſen by all that in us is, and by that our writing chuſe 
you high and mighty prince, our ſovereign lord*, to whom 
we know of certain it appertaineth of inheritance ſo to be 
choten®. And hereupon we humby defirc, pray, and re- 
quire your moſt noble grace, that according to this election 
of us the three eſtates of your land, as by mheritance, you 
will accept and take upon you the ſaid crown and royal dig- 
nity, with all things thereunto annexed and appertaining, as 
to you of right belonging, as well by inherirance as by lawful 
election“; and in caſe you ſo do, we promiſe to affiſt and 
ſerve your highnefs, as true and faithful ſubjects and liege- 
men, and to live and die with you in this matter, and every 


other juſt quarrel ; for certainly we be determined rather to 


adventure and commit us to the peril of our lives and 
Jeopardy of death, than to live in ſuch thraldom and bondage 
as we have done long time heretofore ; opprefled and injured 
by extortions, and new impoſitions, againſt the law of God 
and man, and the liberties and old policy, and laws of this 
land, wherein every * Engliſhman is inherited?” Our Lord 
God, king of all kings, by whoſe infinite goodneſs and 
eternal providence all things are principally governed in this 
world, lighten your foul, and grant you grace to do as well 
in this matter as in all others, that which may be according 
to his will and pleaſure, and to the common and public weal 
of this land. 
tempeſts, the ſun of juſtice and of grace may ſhine upon us, 
to the joy and comfort of all true-hcarted Engliſhmen E. 

Albeit that the right, title, and eſtate, which our ſovereign 
lord, king Richard III, hath to, and in the crown and royal 
dignity of this realm of England, with all things thereunto 
within the ſame realm, and without it annexed and apperta'n- 
ing, being juſt and lawful, as grounded upon the laws of 
God and nature, and alſo upon the ancient laws and laudable 
cuſtoms of this ſaid realm; and alſo taken and reputed as 
ſuch by all perſons, being learned in the aboveſaid laws and 
cuſtoms!. 

Yet nevertheleſs, foraſmuch as it is conſidered, that the 
molt part of the people is not ſufficiently learned in the 
aboveſaid laws and cuſtoms, whereby the truth and right in 
this behalf of likelihood may be hid, and not clearly known 
to all the people, and thereupon, put in doubt and queſtion, 
And over th's, how that the court of parliament is of ſuch 
authority, and the people of this land is of ſuch a nature and 
diſpoſition as experience teacheth, that manifeſtation or de- 
claration of any truth or right, made by the three eſtarcs ot 
this realm aſſembled in parliament, and by the authority of the 
ſame, maketh before all other things, molt faith, -and cer- 
tain quieting of men's minds, and removeth the occaſion ot 
doubts, and ſeditious language u. 


as his ſubjects, and to live and die with. him. And their pretended gie 
thraldom, bondage, oppreſſions, &c. under his predeceflors, Ibid. 

* Their prayer for him, and their great trouble, occationed partly by 
himſelf. Ibid. | 

| The lawyers flatter and approve his title. The common people ignc* 
rant in the laws. Prynne. ; | 

m The parliament's authority with the people, when true, free and real, 
conſiſting of the three eſtates, Its declaration quiegeth all men's minds, fe- 
moveth all doubts and jeditions. Yet be that contiders 39 Henry VL 
or 1 Edward IV. will ſcarce believe this for a truth, neither proved it 10 
in his own caſe. The three eſtates muſt all concur to make a parliament, 
and valid electiog, | x | 
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Nathaniel Taylor, 


A P P E N D I X. 
Therefore, at the requeſt, and by the aſſent of the three 


eſtates of this realm, that is to ſay, the lords ſpiritual and 
temporal, and commons of this land, aſſembled in this pre- 
ſent parliament, and by authority of the ſame, be it pro- 
nounced, decreed and declared, that our ſaid ſovereign lord 
the king was, and is the very undoubted king of this realm 
of England, with all things thereunto within the ſame realm, 
and without it, united, annexed, and appertaining, as well 


by rigbt of conſanguinity and inheritance, as by lawful elec- 


tion, conſecration, and coronation u. 

And over this, that at the requeſt, and by the aflent and 
authority aboveſaic, be it ordained, enacted and eſtabliſhed, 
that the ſaid crown, and royal dignity of this realm, and the 
inheritance of the fame, and all other things thereunto within 
this realm, or without it, united and annexed, and now ap- 
pertaining, reſt and abide in the perſon of our ſaid ſovereign 
lord the king, during his life, and after his deceaſe in his 
heirs of his body begotten, in eſpecial at the requeſt, and by 
aſſent, and the authority aforeſaid, be it ordained, enacted, 
eſtabliſhed, pronounced, decreed and declared, that the high 
and excellent prince Edward, fon of our ſaid lord the king, 
be heir apparent of the ſame our ſovereign lord the king, to 
ſucceed to him in the aboveſaid crown and royal dignity, 
with all things (as is aforeſaid) thercunto united, annexed, 
and appertaining, to have them after the deceaſe of our ſaid 
ſovereign lord the king, to him, and to the heirs of his body 
lawfully begotten. 

„Que quidem billa communibus regni Angliz in dicto 
parliamento exiſtentibus trar ſportata fuit, cui quidem billæ 
lidem communes affenſum ſuum prebuerunt ſub his verbis :” 
A ceſte bille les conimuns ſont aſſentes: * quibus quidem 
billa & aſſenſu coram domino rege in pariiamento prædicto, 
lectis, auditis, & plene intelleEtis, & de aflenſu dominorum 
ſpiritualium & temporalium victo parliamento ſimiliter 
exiſtentium, & communitatis prædictæ; nec non authoritate 
ejuſdem parliamenti pronunciat um, decretum, & declaratum 
exiſti, Omnia, & fingula in billa prædicta contenta fore vera 
& indubita; ac idem dominus rex, de aſſenſu dictorum trium 
ſtatuum regni, & authoritate prædicta, omnia & fingula 
præmiſſa in billa prædicta contenta concedit, & ea pro vero 
& indubio pronunciat, decernit, & declarat“.“ 


It is obſerved by the authors of the Parliamentary Hiſtory, 
Vol. II. that this parliament is not introduced in the abridg- 
ment of the records, or in the parliament roll, with that for- 
mality as moſt of or all the reſt are. There are no writs of 
ſummons, nor names of peers; no ſpeech from the throne or 
from the lord chancellor, declaring the cauſe of the meeting, 
nor any ſpeaker to the commons mentioned in it: Neither is 
there any notice taken of a tax or ſubſidy ; though the tax 1s 
ſaid by hiſtorians to have been very grievous to the people b. 
There is no wonder that the act of attainder againſt, the 
earl of Richmond and his followers, is not to be found on 
record. Conqueſt, and ſucceſſion to the crown ſoon after, 
gave him power enough not only to abrogate that act, but 


t 


Robert Caſtle, 
Samuel Warner. 


BEDFORDSHIRE, 


Edward Cater. 
CHESHIRE. 


Col. Robert Duckenfield, 
Henry Berkhead. 


BERKSHIRE, 


Samuel Dunch, 
Vincent Goddard, 
Thomas Wood. 


CORNWALL, 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE, Col. Robert Bennet, 


Francis Langden, 
Anthony Rous, 
John Bawden. 


George Fleetwood, 
George Baldwin. 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 
CUMBERLAND. 
John Sadler, 
Thomas French, Col. Robert Fenwick. 


» They decree and declare him the undoubted king of this realm, by in- 
heritance and their lawful election coupled together. 

o Here he creates and ratifies his own title. 

? So far was this parliament from laying any burthenſome tax, that among 
many wholeſome laws which ſtand unrepealed to this day, one was, „That 
whereas the ſubjects of this realm had of late been burthened with a new im- 
pofition, called, A Benevolence, the fame ſhould not thenceforth be 
exacted.“ It was likewiſe enacted, That every juſtice of peace ſhall have 
power to admit a priſoner, arreſted for felony, to bail; and that no oflicer 
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even to eraſe it from the records. And the reaſon the roll 
is yet extant may be aſſigned to the policy of the conqueror, 


ſince it conveyed a blot on the houſe of York, by baſtardi- 
zing Edward's children. 


II. Concerning the Convention of 1654. 


CROMWELT,, on the 2oth of April 1653, diflolved 
the long parliament, which had tendeted themſelves fo 
famous at home and abroad; and, in conjunction with his 
council of officers, reſolved to ſummon a ſelect number of 
perſons in England, Scotland, and Ireland, to whom the 
iupreme authority ſhould be delegated by an inftrument 
ſigned and fealed by himſelf and the officers, obliging them- 
ſelves to be obedient to their orders. Purſuant to this refo- 
lution, about 140 perſons (five of whom were for Scotland, 
and fix for Ircland) were ſummoned in the general's name 
only *, to meet at Whitchall the 4th of July 1653. Bein 
aſſembled on the day appointed, Cromwell made a long froech 
to them, ſhewing the cauſe of their ſummons, and that 
** they had a clear call to take upon them the ſupreme autho- 
rity of th: common-wealth.” Then he produced an inſtru— 
ment under his own hand and ſeal, whereby he did, with 
the advice of his officers, devolve and intruſt the ſupreme 
authority and government of the coimmmon-wealth into their 
hands, any forty of whom were to be deemed the ſupreme 
authority ; but not to fit longer than the 3d of Novem- 
ber 1654 ; and, three months before their diſſolution, they 
were to chuſe their ſueceſſors, who were to fit but one year, 
and ſo on. 

This extraordinary convention having choſen Francis 
Roule for their ſpeaker, by calling him to the chair, arid 
Mr. Scobel for their clerk, they voted themſelves to be the 
parliament of the common-wealth of England, and pub- 
liſhed a declaration, © That as they were ſummoned and 
required to take upon them the ſupreme government of Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland, they had judged it meet, for the 
peace and ſafety of theſe nations, to undergo that great 
burden That they ſhould ende vour to demean themſelves 
in all things as becomes thoſe who are ſet by God for the 
good of all, and to be as tender of the lives, eſtates, liber— 
ties, juſt rights, and properties of all others, as they were 
of themſelves and their poſterities, whon they expected (till 
to be governed by ſucceſſive parliaments.” 

This done, they appointed ſeveral conmittees, and amongſt 
theſe were, 1. For correcting the grievances of the law. 
2. For the bufineſs of tythes. 3. For trade and corpo- 
rations. 4. For regulating the commiſſions of the peace. 
5. For priſons and priſoners. 6. For advancement of learn- 
ing, and receiving all propofitions tending thereto 4. 

Having voted that all petitions ſhould be preſented by ſome 
member, they ordered Mr. Scobel, their clerk, to publiſh a 
liſt of their names, that it might be known who were the 


repreſentatives of the nation, which, by the private manner 
of their ſummons, did not appear, | 


was as follows. 


DERBYSHIRE, 


Col. John Bingham. 


Jervaſe Bennet, 


Col. Nathaniel Barton. DURHAM. 


Henry Daviſon. 


DEVONSHIRE. 


ESSEX, 
George Moncke, one of the 9 


generals at ſea. 
John Carew, 
Major Thomas Saunders, 
Chriſtopher Martin, 
James Eriſey, 
Francis Rouſe, Speaker , 
Richard Sweet. 


Col. Joachim Matthews, 
Henry Barrington, 
John Brewſter, 
Chriſtopher Earl, 
Dudley Templer. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE, 


John Crofts, 
William Neaſt, 
Robert Holmes. 


DoRSETSHIRE. 


Col. William Sydenham, 


ſhall ſeize the goods of a priſoner, arreſted for felony, till he be attainted.“ 
Another act was, That no perſon ſhall be impanneled upon juries, but 


who hath 20 ſhillings freehold, or 26 ſhillings and 8 pence copy hold at the 
leaſt,” 


* See the ſummons, Vol, II. p. 819, note“. 


4 This ſeems to vindicate them from the aſperſion of being enemies to 
learning, and defpiſers thereof. 


Provoſt of Eaton College, and member for Truro in the late parliament, 
He publiſhed a tranſlation of the Pſalms. 
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HEREFORDSHIRE. London. 
Ald. Robert Tichburne, 


Wroth Rogers a 
John Herring. 


HERTFORDSHIRE. 


Col. Henry Laurence, 
William Reeve. 


HuNTINGDONSHIRE. 


Col. Edward Montagu, 
Stephen Pheaſant. 


Kenrt. 


Lord viſcount Liſle, 
Col. Thomas Blount, 
Col. William Kenrick, 


Ald. John Ireton, 
Samuel Moyer, 

John Langley, 

Capt. John Stone, 
Henry Barton, 
Praiſe-God Barebone. 


MoxMOUTHSHIRE., 


Col. Philip Jones. 


NorFOLK. 
Robert Jermy, 


Tobias Frere, 
Ralph Wolmer, 
Henry King, 
William Burton. 


. 


Thomas Baker. 


SouERSETSHIRE. 


Robert Blake, one of the ge- 
nerals at ſea. 

Col. John Pine, 

Dennis Holliſter, 

Henry Henley. 


SOUTHAMPTONSHIRE., 


Col. Richard Norton, 
Richard Major, 
John Hildeſley. 


WiITSsHIRE. 


Sir Anthony Aſhley Cooper, 
Nicholas Green, 
Thomas Eyre. 


WoRCESTERSHIRE, 


Major Richard Salway, 
Col. John James. 


YoRKSHIRE., 


George lord Eure, 
Walter Strickland, 
Francis Laſcelles, 


William Cullen, 


Andrew Broughton. NoRTHAMPTONSHIRE, 


Sir Gilbert Pickering, Bt. 
Thomas Brooke. 


LANCASHIRE. 


Col. William Weſt, 
John Sawrey, 
Robert Cunliffe. 


NoRTHUMBERLAND. 


Henry Ogle. 
LEICESTERSHIRE. 
NoTTINGHAMSHIRE, 


John Odinſels, 
Edward Cludd. 


Col. Henry Danvers, 
Edward Smith, 
John Pratt. 


OXFORDSHIRE, 


Sir Charles Wolſeſey, 
William Draper, 
Dr. Jonathan Goddard. 


L1NCOLNSHIRE. 


Sir William Brownlow, 
Richard Cuſt, 

Barnaby Bowtell, 
Humphry Walcot, 
William Thompſon. RUTLANDSHIRE. 


M1DDLESEX. Major Edward Horſeman. 
Sir William Roberts, 
Auguſtine Wingfield, 
Arthur Squibb. 


SHROPSHIRE, 


William Bottrell, 


The characters of theſe perſons are variouſly repreſented 
by the hiſtorians of thoſe times. By the lord Clarendon, and 
other cotemporaries, and by our modern hiſtorians, who 
implicitly copy their invectives and miſtakes, they are ſtyled 
(except a few gentlemen) illiterate, fooliſh, low mechanics, 
fanatics, the dregs of the human ſpecies, enthufiaſts, and 
are ſaid to be enemies to the clergy, and to look upon the 
function itſelf as Anti-chriſtian, and the payment of tythes 
as abſolute Judaiſm ; to deem learning unneceſſary and hea- 
theniſh ; and to intend to abrogate the law and eſtabliſh the 
Moſaical inſtitution. And as to their proceedings, they 
are paſſed over with the utmoſt neglect. It is ſaid, that they 
never entered upon any grave and ſerious debate that might 
tend to any ſettlement ; and Rapin himſelf, with the other 
moderns, falls into the ſame error, affirming, * that this ridi- 
culous afſembly, in above a five-months ſeffion, did nothing 
remarkable.” Nor have, hiſtorians mentioned ſcarce any 
thing more than their meeting and diſſolution. 

On the contrary, Whitelock ſays, that many of this aſ- 


The journals were publiſhed to prevent falſe or imperfect accounts being 
obtruded upon the public, Beſides theſe, was publiſhed An exact rela- 
tion of the proceedings and tranſactions of the parliament which began 
July 4, 1653, by a member thereof,” See the Parliamentary Hiſtory, 
vol. xx. 

An abſtract of the moſt important clauſes of this act: 

Seventeen commiſſioners were appointed to act as judges in the caſe of 
priſoners in the Upper Bench Priſon, the Fleet, the Gatehouſe in Weſtmin- 
iter, the Counter in Surry, or priſon in White-chapel ;. with power to ex- 
amine, and determine in a ſummary way, concerning the cauſes of ſuch 
perſons impriſonment, their eſcapes and their eſtates ;. and to act as com- 
miſſioners of bankrupts, who were to be allowed two pence in the pound 
out of the money ariſing by the ſale of ſuch priſoners eſtates,,for the charges 

of them and their clerks, A certain number. of perſons were alſo appointed 
to act in the ſame capacity for each county in England and Wales, with an 
allowance of ſixpence in the pound. 
Priſoners not paying their debts in fix months to be deemed bankrupts; 
and in cate of ſettlement of any part of a priſoner's eſtate in truſt for him- 
ſelf or any other perſon, after the debt contracted or judgment obtained, 


STAFFORDSHIRE, John Anlaby, 
Thomas Dickenſon, 
George Bellot, Thomas St. Nicholas, 
John Chetwood. Roger Coats, 
Edward Gill. 
SUFFOLK. | 
: WALES. 


Jacob Caley, 

Francis Brewſter, 
Robert Dunkon, 
Col. John Clark, 


Buſſy Manſell, 
James Philips, 
John Williams, 


Edward Plumſtead. Hugh Courteney, 
Richard Price, 
SURRY. John Brown. 


Samuel Highland, SCOTLAND 
Lawrence March. . 
Sir Jobn Hope, of Hopton, 
Alexander Brodie, 

John Swinton, 

William Lockhart, 


Alexander Jeffrys. 


SUSSEX. 


Anthony Stapeley, 

William Spence, 

Nathaniel Studeley. 
I KE.L AND: 


Sir Robert King, 

Col. John Hewſon, 

Col. Henry Cromwell, 
Col. John Clark, 

Col. Danicl Hutchinſon, 
Vincent Gookin. 


WARWICKSHIRE. 


John St. Nicholas, 
Richard Lucy. 


WESTMORELAND. 


Col. Charles Howard. 


ſembly were perſons of fortune and knowledge. And Lud- 
low remarks, © that this afſembly being compoſed, for the 
moſt part, of honeſt and well-meaning perſons, who thought 
themſelves in full poſſeſſion of the power and authority of the 
nation, and therefore proceeded to the making of laws relating 
to the public.” 

Theſe are the different characters and repreſentations of 
this convention: and as by the laws they made, and the bills 
they were employed about at the time of their diſſolution, it 
will beſt appear whether they do or do not deſerve all that 
ignominy which hath been thrown upon them, an account 
of ſome of their proceedings ſhall be laid before the reader, 
as taken from their journals (which are printed with the ſame 
exactneſs as any of the preceding legal parliaments) and from 
other authorities of the times“. 

Upon a petition from inſolvent debtors within the ſeveral 
tyrannical dens of cruelty (the priſons and goals) an act was 


paſſed for the relief of creditors, and poor debtors, worthy 
of the beſt of times *, 


theſe commiſſioners were empowered to {ell the eſtate, and to fine any other 
perſon aiding or aſſiſting in ſuch fraud; and perſons. not able to pay ſuch fine 
were to be adjudged to the pillory or workhouſe. 

Priſoners able to pay their debts, and refuſing ſo to do, were, if theie 
commiſſioners thought fit, to be ordered to cloſe impriſonment : the eſtates 
of any perſon for whoſe debts another ſhould be impriſoned, were to be 
ſold as fully as the eſtate of the priſoner himſelf ; and where a priſdher made 
an eſcape, his eſtate not being ſufficient to diſcharge his debts, the goale! 
and his ſecurity were to make good the deficiency : but in caſe of priſoneas, 
againſt whom there had not been any declaration filed, theſe commiſſioners 
were to diſcharge them, and to give them damages for ſuch vexatious in- 
priſonment. 

In order to prevent priſoners, unable to pay their debts or fines, from 
periſhing in priſon, through the cruelty or obſtinacy of any obdurate credi- 
tor, . theſe commiſſioners were impowered to diſcharge, abate, or give reſpiſe 
of time to any ſuch priſoner, according as the circymitances of the calo 
might require; aud to remove to the workhouſe or houſe of correction, any 
obſtinate priſoner, who ſhould be found to he in priſon through his own 
wilful default; or to have run in debt by a vicious courſe of lite, They 


were: 
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Having taken into conſideration the ſtate of the high court 
of chancery, it was reſolved, after a two days debate, 
© That the court of chancery ſhould be taken away, and that 
the committee of law ſhould conſider how the cauſes now de- 
pending in chancery might be determined, and likewiſe a 
proviſion made for the deciding matters of equity for the 
future within the juriſdiction of that court“. 

Not content with this, they took into confideration the 
ſtate of the law in general, and reſolved that the committee 
ſhould conſider of a new body of the law ; and every Friday 
was ſet apart for this affair, which occafioned great de- 
bates b. 

Upon receiving, petitions for and againſt the abolition of 
tythes, the committee was ordered to fit twice a week, and 
conſider of the property of incumbents in tythes, as alſo the 
caſe of proprietors of impropriated tythes, and report the 
ſame to the houſe. Soon after, a bill was ordered to be 
brought in for taking away the power of patrons to preſent 
to benefices. This was followed by the report of the com- 
mittee of tythes, conſiſting of three articles. The ſubſtance 
of the two firſt was, That commiſhoners ſhould be ſent 
into all the counties, divided into fix circuits, three in cach 
county to join with four or fix of every county, and ſhould 
have power to eject all miniſters who were not of good be- 
haviour or unable to teach. And to ſettle able perions 


were alſo authorized to examine into the cafe of perſons who had fraudu- 
lently got out of goal by means of former acts for the relief of inſolvent 
debtors, and to recommit them. They were to inquire inte the abuſe of 
charities given to priſoners, and to puniſh the tame; to make orders for 
ſelling wholeſome proviſions to the priſoners at a reafonable price; and to 
cauſe a table of moderate fecs to be hung up in every prifon, and auy per- 
ſon taking more, was to forfeit fourfold to the party. injured, and to be ſet 
on the pillory: and in caſe of the death of a priſoner betore his debts were 


paid, they were impowered to fell his eſtate tor payment thereof : and tho” 


priſoners enlarged by this act were not liable to be arreſted for debts 
due before, yet their eſtates were to remain ſubject to their creditors ſatis fac- 
tion. 

Laſtly, Theſe commiſſioners were not to be reſponſible for their conduct 
but to parliament; and in caſe of any difficulty, wherein they might appre- 
hend they had not ſufficient power for the relief of juſt creditors or poor 
priſoners, they were to certify the tame to the houſe, with their opinion what 
turther proviſion was neceflary to be made,” 

The arguments on this ſubject, omitted by Whitelock and others, are 
thus given by the anonymous author of the Exact Relation abovementioned, 
He ſays, * That in the courſe of the debate, the court of chancery was 
called, by ſome members, the greateſt grievance in the nation: others ſud, 
That for dilatorineſs, chargeableneſs, and a faculty of bleeding the people 
in the purſe-vein, even to their utter periſhing aad undoing, that court 
might compare with, if not ſurpaſs, any court in the world: that is was 
confidently affirmed by knowing gentlemen of worth, that there were de- 
pending in that court twenty-three thouſand cauſes, ſome of which had been 
there depending five, ſome ten, ſome twenty, ſome thirty years, and more: 
That there had been ſpent therein many thouſands of pounds, to the ruin, 
nay utter undving of many thoutands of families: that no ſhip almoſt that 
ſailed in the ſea of the law, but firſt or laſt put into that port; and, if they 
made any conſiderable ſtay there, they ſuffered ſo much lots, that the reme- 
dy was as bad as the diſeaſe: that what was ordered one day was contradict- 
ed the next, ſo as in ſome cauſes there had been five hundred orders and 
more. That when the purſes of the clients began to be empty, and their 
ſpirits were a little cooled, then by a reference to ſome gentlemen in the 
country, the cauſe ſo long depending, at ſo great a charge, came to be 
ended; ſo that ſome members did not ſtick to term the chancery a myſtery 
of wickedneſs, and a ſtanding cheat. And that, in ſhort ſo many horrible 
things were aftirmed ot it, that thoſe who were, or had a mind to be, ad- 
vocates for it, had little to ſay on the behalt of it; and fo at the end of one 
day's debate, the queſtion being put, it was voted down.” 

d The anonymous author (who was preſent) gives the following account 
of the debates : 

« The clerk of the houſe, in drawing up the queſtion, put the word 
« Body? inſtead of Model,” which ſome members, friends to this vote, 


deſired to have altered; but others lovers of the law as it now ſtood, op- 


poſed the alteration of the word, being very angry at the vote; and fo it 
went as it was, with ſome ſeeming diſadvantage, by means ot the word 
Body, which ſome of theſe aforetaid angry gentlemen would needs fancy, 
and accordingly reported, as if it were intended to deſtroy and take away the 
laws we had been fighting for all this while as our bi:th-right and inherit- 
ance ; and ſuch a noiſe was made about it, that made many believe that the 
houſe was made up of monſters, rather than men of reaſon and judgment; 
but there were ſome very ſober and moderate gentlemen, in the account of 
all men, that concurred heartily in this vote. 

4 Some of the reaſons that were alledged in the debate producing this 
vote, was the intricacy, uncertainty, and incongruity in many things, with 
the word of God and right reaſon, in the laws as they now are. 

« Firſt, That whereas the laws ought to be eaſy, plain, and ſhort, ſo that 
they who were to be ſubject to them, and have benefit by them, might be 
able to know and underitand them in ſome good meaſure ; they are now 1o 
voluminous, and thereby intricate and uncertain, dark and concealed, as 
few are able to come to the knowledge of them. Thoſe of the profeſſion of 
the law differ, in very many caſes, what the law is, and are of ſeveral opin- 
ions about this thing and the other; and then how ſhould others, though 
highly concerned, be able to underſtand them, and their intereſt therein con- 
tinued ; there being ſo many law-books of great bulk, ſo many old muſt 
records, reports and book-caſes, as that, after the time ſpent in ſchool- 
learning, the reſt of the time of the flower of a man's years would be little 
enough to read them over and peruſe them. 

4 That, beſides, thoſe records and book-caſes are very ill guides or lights 
to go by, for who knoweth the circumſtances that did attend them, which 
often alter the whole caſe ? Who knoweth whether, in thoſe caſes, bribery 
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in their room, and unite two or three pariſhes together that 
were not above three miles from the place of public meeting. 

Then followed the names of 21 commiſſioners, con— 
fiſting of ten clergymen and eleven laymen.“ 

By the third article,“ All perſons approved on as public 
preachers of the golpel in the public meeting places, were 
to enjoy the maintenance already ſettled by law, and ſuch 
other encouragement as the parliament has already appointed, 
or hereaſter ſhould appoint : and that where any ſcrupled 
payment of tythes, the three next juſtices of peace, or two 
of them, ſhould, upon complaint, call the parties concerned 
before them ; and, by the oaths of lawful witneſſes, ſhould 
duly apportion the value of the ſaid tythes to be paid either 
in money or land, by them to be ſet out according to the 
ſaid value, to be held and enjoyed by him that was to have 
the ſaid tythes; and in cafe ſuch apportioned value was not 
duly paid or enjoyed, according to the order of the ſaid 
juſtices, the rythes ſhould be paid in kind, and ſhould be 
recovered in any court of record, 

„ Laſtly, that upon hearing and confidering what had 
been offered to the committee touching property in tythes, 
of incumbents, rectors, poſſeſſors of donatives or impropriate 
tythes, it was the opinion of the committee, that the ſaid 
perſons have a legal property in tythes“.“ 

One of their moſt remarkable tranſactions, was, the act 


did not make the judgment, or the powerfulneſs of ſome great men, or 
the love or hatred of the judge, or the negligence or corruption of the 
advocate? And, beſides, in thote law cates, ſome precedents are directiy 
contrary to others; and an advocate or council alledgeth one cate or re port 
and another another; and then the judge followeth v hich he pleaſeth; how 
arbit! ary 1s the law in this cafe : and at what uncertainty are the creat in- 
tereits and properties of men? 1 

„Beſides, how various are the cuſtoms, which, notwithſtanding, paſs for 
laws ? ulually unknown but to tome old men of the place; which, though 
it be ever ſo unrighteous and unreaſonable, * Time out ot mind? carries 15 
How bulky and voluminous are the ſtatute books? and of 0 oreat a pri 0 
that few are able to buy them; and to large thut few can ſparc 0 
read them, to know their right, and how they are concerned in them; al 
yet they mult be judged, and fand or fall by them. And many times 
ſome muſty ſtatute, ot an hundred years old and more imprinted, is (ound 
and made utc of by foie crafty lawyer, to the undoing ot an Wa een n 
that meant no hutt, nor knew any thing at all of the danger. | | 

Upon ſomething held forth to this effect, the vote was firſt carried fo; 
a new body or mode! of the las; and a committee choten to that end 
who met often, and had the help of fome gentlemen of worth, that h id 
deſerved well of their country, being true patiiots ; who liked well the 
thing, as very  uleful and dchrable, it being not a deſttoying of the = 
or putting it down, as foie ſcandalouſly reported, but a reducing the 
wholelome, juſt, and good laws into a body, from them that are uleleſs 
and out of date; ſuch as concerned the biſhops and holy church, fo called 
and were made in tavour of kings, and the luſts of great men, of which 
there are very many, If the law of God be eyed, and right reaton looked 
into in all, there be ſome laws that are contrary to both, as the putting men 
to death to! theft, the ſparing the lives of men tor mw der, under the Ae 
and name of man- laughter; a term and diſtinction not found in the righte- 
ous law of God: and that unreaſonable law, that if a waggon or e & 
driven by the owner, or ſome other, with never ſo much ca- e, fall and Lill 
any per ion, the owner, though it were his own fon or tervant that could no 
way help it, ſhall loſe his horie and waggon, by the profane and funeral. 
ous name ot Deodand ; and the owners of the goods ſhall loſe them alto 
upon the fame account, though they were as innoceut as Abel, Other 
inſtances might alſo be given, 

* The way the committee took in order to their work, which maſt 
needs be elaborate, was by reducing the ſcveral laws to their proper head: 
to which they did belong, and ſo modelizing or embodying ot x Sol . wig 
ing knowledge of the nature of them, and what the law of God ſid in 
the caſe, and how agreeable to right reaſon they were; likewiſe how pro- 
portionable the puniſament was to the offence or crime ; and wherein there 
icemed any thing either deficient or exceſſive, to offer a lupply and remed» 
in order 0 rectifying the whole. The committee began with crimin its 
treaſon being the higheſt, they confidered the kinds thereof; what was 
meet to be adjudged treaſon in a free common- wealth, and what was meet 
to be the puniſhment of grand and petty treaſon. Then they proceeded to 
murder, the kinds of it, and what was to be ſo adjudged, and the puniſh- 
ment thereof, The like they intended concerning thett, and after — have 
aſcertained and ſecured property; as alſo the executive part of the law; 
ſo ae a perion ſhould not need to part with one property to ſecure and kee 
another, as now it is; perions being torced to lote the property of a5 of 


cow, to keep the property of their horſe ; or one parcel ot land to pre- 


ſerve and keep another, This body of law, when modelized, was to be 
reported to the houſe to be conſidered of, and paſſed by them as they ſhould 
{ce cauſe : A work in itſelf great, and of high eſteem with many of cat the 
good fruit and benefit that would ariſe from it : By which means the hu 8 
volumes of the law would come to be reduced into the bigneſs of a 3 
book, as it is, proportionably, in New-England and elſewhere, A thin of 
ſo great worth and benefit as England is not yet worthy of iy & 


l „ nor likely in a 
ſhort time to be ſo bleſſed as to enjoy. And that was the true end 4 en- 


deavour of thoſe members that laboured in that commiittee, although it 
was molt falſly and wickedly reported tha: their endeavours tended — de- 
ſtroying the whole laws, and pulling them up by the roots.” 

The authors of the parliamentary hiſtory take notice of a very high 
charge brought againſt this convention by the lord Clarendon (which = 
been copied by others.) His lordſhip ſays it was propoſed, „ That all 
lands belonging to the univerſities, and colleges in thoſe univerſities might 
be ſold ; and that the money ariſing thereby thould be diſpoſed of for 4 
public ſervice, and to eaſe the people from payment of taxes and conttibu— 
tions. But, upon a ſtrict review of the journals it does not appear that an 
ſuch motion or propoſal, relating to the univerſities, was ever made in * 
houſe, What might be intended by ſome zealots, we pretend not to deter- 


mine: 
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concerning marriages, births and burials : by this extra- 
ordinary act, marriages were entirely taken out of the hands 
of the clergy, and put into thoſe of the juſtices of the 
ence. 
5 Beſides theſe traũſactions, there were ſeveral bills in agi- 
tation when the convention was diſſolved: A bill for incor- 
orating Scotland into one common-wealth with England. — 
or ns. Pape thoſe perſons - incapable of places who ſhould 
ſollicic for them. For regulating the great exorbitance 
of fees in law or elſewhere, and for the better election of 
Jurors, For making proviſien for the diſpatch of the 
cauſes depending in chancery, and determining ſuits of equity 
for the future in a ſummary way, ſo as the expence ſhould 
not, in general, exceed 30 or 40 ſhillings.” It was allo re- 
ſolved to reduce the number of officers in the exciſe and 
other duties, and lower the ſalaries, in order to a ſaving of 
the public charge. 

But all theſe great matters were left unfiniſhed, by reaſon 
of their ſudden diſſolution. 

It is obferved by ſome of our lateſt hiſtorians, that it was 
uſual in thoſe days for the ſaints to change their names from 
Peter, John, Henry, &c. into the Old-Teſtament natnes of 
Hezekiah, Habbakuk, Obadiah, &c, and ſometimes into 
godly ſentences ®. 

It is very remarkable, that even this mark of folly and en- 
thuſiaſm (though ſaid to be ſo very common) cannot be 
fixed upon the members of this convention, among whom, 
as appears by the liſt, there is but one ſingle inſtance of the 
laſt ſort of names ; which ſerved, however, to give them all 
the contemptuous name of Praiſe-God Barebone's parlia- 
ment. 

The diſſolution of this aſſembly was as remarkable as the 
ſummons : Tbe journals, as well as Whitelock, only take 
notice of the ſuddenneſs of it; but Ludlow, in the Me- 
moirs, is more full in this matter, as appears from the fol- 
lowing extract, 


mine : But the only attempt that carried any tendency that way, was the 
ſcheme for aboliſhing of tythes : And this project, as we are affured by a 
member of this convention, was fo far from being intended to the prejudice 
of the parochial clergy, thut the deſign was only to take away the manner of 
maintenance by tytucs, as unequal, burthenſome, and being the occaſion of 
litigions law-ſuitz ; and tit a bill was offered, on the day of the parlia- 
ment's reſignation, for ren lering the revenues of the clergy more certain 
and equal, by reducing benefices of 200). a year, and upwards, and advan- 
cing thoſe of a ſmaller iucome; and allo for making a proviſion for the 
widows and children of miniſters; but that this equitable propoſal was re- 
fuſed a reading, and that therefore the charge againit one part of the houſe, 
of an intent to deſtroy the miniſtry, was a groun'lleſs reproach, cait upon 
thoſe who endeavoured only to take off oppreiſions and grievances, 
The truth of this genileman's aſſertion ſeems the leſs liable to be contro- 
verted, becauſe it is an inconteſtable fact, though generally paſſed over by 
the hiſtorians of thoſe times, © That the long parhament, when they aboliſhed 
epiſcopacy, and fold the temporal revenues of the biſhops, deans and 
chapters, &c. made an expreſs reierve of all their impropriations, which 
were to be applied to the mcreaſe of the revenues of the parochial clergy, 
and heads of colleges ; and the ſame reſerve of impropt iations was made in 
the act paſſed by this convention, for enabling delinquents to compound for 
their eſtates. The journals alfo abound with mſtances, herein theſe gentle- 
men, who had the misfortune to be under ſequeſtration for their loyalty to 
the king, were obliged to endow the reſpective vicarages of which they were 
impropriators, with a portion of the tythe, and the value of ſuch portign, 
upon the calculation ot years, was allowed in part of payment of their com- 
positions?“ a 

4 This act well deſerves notice, of which the moſt material clauſes were 
theſe : 

„That all perſons in England or Ireland, intending to be married, ſhould, 
twenty-one days at leaſt betore, deliver in writing to the regiſter appointed 
by this act for the pariſh where each party to be married live, with their 
names, ſirnames, additions, and places of abode; and of their parents, 
guardians, or overſeers : all which the ſaid regiſter thall publiſh three ſeveral 
lord's days then next following, at the cloſe of the morning exetcile, in the 
church or chapel ; or, if the parties to be married defired it, in the mar- 
ket place next adjoining thereto, on three market days, in three ſeveral 
weeks next following, between the hours of eleven and two; which being 
done, the regiſter ſhall, upon requeſt of the parties concerned, make a cet- 
tificate of the due performance thereof, without which ſuch grin ſhall 
not proceed: And if any exception be made thereto, the regiſter ſhall in- 
ſert the ſame, with the name of the perſon making ſuch exception, and 
their place of abode, in the certificate of publication. 3 

All perſons intending to be married, ſhall come before ſome juſtice of the 
peace of the ſame county, city, or town corporate, where publication hath 
been made, and bring a certificate thereot, with proof of the conſent of 
their parents or guardians, if either of the parties be under the age of 
twenty-one years : And the juſtice ſhall examine, upon oath concerning the 
truth of the certificate, and due performance of all the premiſſes, and of 
any exception ariſing ; and, if there be no reaſonable cauſe to the contrary, 

the marriage ſhall proceed, in this manner: 

The man taking the woman by the hand ſhall diſtinctly pronounce theſe 
words, * 1 A. B. do here in the preſence of God, the ſearcher of all hearts, 
take thee C. D, tor my wedded wite ; and do alſo in the preſence of God, 
and before thele witneſſes, promiſe to be unto thee a loving and faithful 
huſband.” | 

And then the woman, taking the man by the hand, ſhall alſo diſtiuctly pro- 
nounce theſe words, „ C. D. do here in the preſence of God, the ſearcher 
of all hearts, take thee A, B. for my wedded hutband ; and do alſo in the 
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FThe perfidious Cromwell having forgot his moſt ſolemmn 
proſeſſions and former vows, as well as the blood and tica- 
ſure that had been ſpent in this conteſt, thought it high time 
to take off the maſk ; and reſolved to ſacrifice all our victo— 
ries and deliverances to his pride and ambition, under colour 
of taking upon him the office, as it were, of a high conſtable, 
in order to keep the peace of the nation, and to reſtraia men 
from cutting one another's throats. One difficulty yet re- 
mained to obſtruEt his defign, and that was the convention 
which he had atlembled, and inveited with power, as well 
as earneſtly ſolicited to retorm the law, and reduce the clergy 
to a more evangelical conſtitution, And having ſufficiently 
alarmed thoſe intereſts, and ſhewn them their danger from 
this convention, he informed them farther, that they could 
not be ignorant of the contuſion that all things were brought 
into by the immoderate zeal of thoſe in authority, and to 
what extremities matters might be reduced, if permitted to 
go on; poſſibly, ſaid he, to the utter extirpation of law and 
goſpel; and therefore adviſed that they would join their inte- 
reſts to his, in order to prevent this inundation. His propoti- 
tion was readily embraced by the corrupt part of the lawyers 
and clergy, and fo he became their protector, and they the hum- 
ble ſupporters of his ty ranny. But that this uſurpation might 
ſeem leſs horrid, he fo contrived it by his inſtruments, chat 
ſome of the conventioners muſt openly maniteſt their diſappro- 
bation of their own proceedings; and, under divers {pecious 
pretences, put a period to their fitting. 

** To this end it was agreed by Mr. Rouſe, chairman to 
that aſſembly, and the reſt of Cromwell's junto, to meet 
earlier in the houfe than uſual, which was done accordingly 
on the 12th of December 1653, hoping, by ſarprize, to 
obtain a vote for their diſſolution: being met, Col. Syd-n- 
bam, fir Charles Wolſeley, and others, according 4o their 
inſtructions, bitterly inveyed againſt the tranſactions of the 
convention; and particularly charged them with a deſign to 
deſtroy the army, by not making a ſufficient and timely pro- 


roms of God, and before theſe witneſſes, promiſe to be unto thee a 
oving, faithful, and obedient wife.“ 

The man and woman having made 1Qucient proof of the conſent of their 
parents or guardians, and exprefled their conſent to marriage, in the man- 
ner and words aforcſaid, before ſuch juſtice of peace, in the preſence of two 
or more credible witacfles, he ſhall declare them to be from henceforward 
huſband and wife; and, after ſuch conſent fo expreſſed, and ſuch declaration 
made, the ſame ſhall be good and «ffectual in law; and no other form or 
marriage ſhall be accounted valid according to the laws of England: Bat the 
Juſtice of peace, in caſe of dumb perſons, may diſpenſe with pronouncing 


the words aforeſaid ; and with joining hands, in caſe of perſons that have no 


hands, 

A book of vellum or parchment ſhall be provided for the regiſtering of 
all ſuch marriages and of all births of children, and burials of all fo:ts of 
2 within every pariſh; for the ſame keeping of which, the in- 
1abiants and houſholders chargeable to the poor, ſhall make choice ©! {ne 
able and honeſt perſon, to be approved by one juſtice of the peace the 
county, and ſo ſignified under his hand io the hid regiſter-book, to nave 
the keeping thereof, who ſhall therein enter all tuch publications, marriages, 
births of children, and burials of all forts of perſons, and the names of 
every of them, and the days of the month and year theo, and they 
parents, gu irdians, or overſeers names: Ani for ſuch publica 2nd certi- 
ficate, the regiſter ſhall be paid 1s. alſo 18. for the entry of urriage; 
for every birth of a child 4d. and for every death 4d. But to ications, 
marriages, births, or burials, of poor people who live upon aims, nothing 
ſhall be taken. And the juſtice of peace, if deſired, ihall give a certificate 
on parchment under his hand and teal, of tuch marriage, 4:4 of the day of 
the ſolemuization thereof, and of two or more of the u yes then prefent, 
for which his clerk to receive 18. And it ſuch certificate ſhall 14: produced 
to the clerk of the peace for that county, and :1-queſt made to him to make 
an entry thereof, he ſhall enter the ſame in a book ef parchment ti be pro- 
vided for that purpoſe, and kept amongſt the records of the 1aid ſeſſions, for 
which he n.ay receive 4d. 

It any perion hall, by violence or fraud, ſteal or take away any one, 
under the age of 21 years, or caute ſo to be done, with intent of marriage, 
he ſhall torfeit his whole eſtate, real and perſonal ; one half to the com- 
mon-wealth, and the other to the party ſo taken away; and further ſuffer 
cloſe impriſonment, and be kept to hard labour in ſome houſe of correction 
during bfe ; and every perſon convicted of aiding or abetting any ſuch vi- 
olence or fraud, ſhall be impriſoned and kept to hard labour tor the ſpace 
of ſeyen years: and any pretended marriage obtained by ſuch violence and 
fraud, ſhall be nul: and void. 

Where any guardian ſhall betray his truſt touching any child, or ſeducing, 
lelling, or otherwiſe wilfully putting ſuch child into the hands or power of 
any perfon to marry ſuch child, without his or her free conſent, ſuch guary 
diam ſhall forfeit double the value of ſuch child's portion, one moiety therof 
to the common-wealth, and the other to the child fo married. 

The age of a man to conſent unto marriage ſhall be 16 years, ahd the 
age of a woman 14. 

Controverſies touching contracts and marriages to be determined at the 
general quarter fellions of the peace,” 

The following remarkable clauſe was propoſed but rejected, „ That if 
any perſon then married, or ta be married according to this act, ſhould 
make proof by one or mare credible witucls upon oath, that either the 
huſband or wife had committed the dete ſtable fin of adultery during fuch 
marriage, then the ſaid parties might be divorced by the ſentence of three 
juſtices of the peace,” My 

Such as Faint-not, Kill-fin, Godereward, &c. Mr. Hume, in his late 
hiſtory, has inferted a whole jury of the like names, vol. ii. p. $1, 

viſion 
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viſion for their pay. They alledged, that though they had 
voted them a ſum of money, yet baving refulved to raiſe it 
by way of a pound rate, it would take up ſo much time to 
bring it gn, that the army mutt either ſtarve by want, or op- 
preis the country by tree-quarter, A ſecond ground oft their 
invectives was taken from a motion made, that the great 
officers of the army thould ferve without pay for one year. 
'T hey accuſed them allo of <ndeavouring to deſtroy the clergy, 
the law, and the property of the ſubject ; inflancing in their 
denying a right of preſentation to the patrons of eccletiaitical 
benefices : and, in general, that they had not a fraine of 
ſpirit to do juſtice, which they would have made out by their 
not relieving fir John Stawel], when he made his application 
to them. 'Fhus they endeavoured to cajole the clergy, law- 
vers, Cavaliers, and all interetts, except that which they 
thould have had moſt regard to. 

They thought to have prevented any debate about their de- 
ſign, by meeting ſo carly in the morning; but they were 
deceived, and enough found in the houſe to anfwer their 
objections. To that concerning the army it was faid, That 
the pound-rate was found to be the more equal way of rating 
money, and therefore reioived upon by them; not at all 
doubting, that it would come in ſoon chough for the loldiers 
ſupply : that they thought it reafonable and uſt, that the 
great officers ot the ain, Who were polletTed Of plentiivul 
eltates, and had received all their arrears, ſnould abate fome- 
what of their ſuperfluities, and ferve for a little time freely, 
as well as thole who were employed in civil affairs, whole 
labour and hazard was as great, and both equally concerned 
in the public good; eſpecially conſidering how much this 
conduct would contribute to the cafe and ſatistaction, of the 
people, who could not be ignorant that there were now no 
preſſing occaſions of charge 0! danger, the enemy being eve- 
ry where entirely fubdved, To what had been done in order 
to a reforination of the law and clergy, it was anliwered, 
That as they conceived there was great need of it, ſo they 
had been told that they were called together principally for 
that end; and that if they had done any thing too much 
therein, the gentlemen who blamed them for it were vor * 
unfit ſo to do, having themſclves been the men that prefled 
them continually to go much farther than they had done, 
To the objection concerning preſentations, they faid, that 
the method uſed therein ſ:zemed to them too unreaſonable to 
be continued; it being, in effect, to give a power to the 
greateſt of the pariſh, who were not always the beſt, to pre- 
ſcribe what religion they pleated to the pariſhioners, by pre- 
ſenting a perſon, howſoever unfit for that office, to be their 


miniſter. Laſtly, in anſxer ro the charge of denying reliet 


to ſir John Stawell, it was anſwered, that the conſideration 
of that matter was before them, and that they Would not 
have failed to act as bis cite deſerved.“ 

To this account, the authors of the Parliamentary Hiſtory 
add the tollowing particulars, collected from three difterent 
members, who are laid to be preteat ar the diffolution. 

As ſoon as the ſpeaker had taken the chair, a member 
ſtood up, and ſpoke to this effect: Thor he muſt diſburden 
himſclt of ſome things that had a ig ume laid upon his 
heart: that he was now to ſpeak to the Ete, or Being, 
rather than the Bene Eſſe, or well-being, ot the common- 
wealth ; which was ready to fink, through the ill-manage— 
ment of the authority intruſted to that allembly ; and that, 
for bis own part, he mult relign his power from whence he 
had it; ſoreſeeing clearly, that their waitings and expecka— 
tions of ever coming on to things of public good, Were more 
and more difappointed : | He then inſtanced the particutars 
touching the army, the clergy, the law, &c. as befure re- 
cited.) And that for thele confiderations, he could not 
latisfy himſelf to fit any longer in the houle, and 1o be guilty 
of bringing confuſion and deſolation upon the nation: but 
if any would yet be ſo hardy as to continue there, he would 
ſay unto thein in the words of the prophet, © Ephraim hath 
joined hiniſelt to idols; let him alone. 2 

„This motion being ſeconded by two more, with tome 
bitter invectives, another member ſtood up; (and declaring 
himſelt to {peak with much diſadvantage, in that he had not 
as the other gentlemen, any premeditated thing to fay) told 
the ſpeaker, * He had in his hand an expedient im reterence 
to the things comprehended in the vote of the 10th of De- 
cember, concerning tythes, which he hoped would fatisfy 
all; and that the committce for re gulating the law had ready 
to be offered to the houſe, ſeveral bills of very great concerh— 
ment to the good and eaſe of the people; proteliing betore 
God, angels, and men, his diſſatisfaction to the propoſed 
reſignation, as being deſtructive to the common-wcalth. Some 
gentlemen ſtanding up to ſecond him, were not juflered to 
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ſpeak. Others continued to preſs the ſormer motion, inſiſt- 
ing. That it was not now a time to debate; whereupon 
the ſpeuker, though earneſtly called on to keep the chair, left 
it; and the ſerjeant, as if he had been of his council, took up 
the wace, and carried it before him, though much urged to 
the contrary, Thele were inſtantly joincd by the chief clerk, 
and followed by about 85 memburs, who went directly to 
Whitehall, and there ſubteribed a r1ef1gnation of their power 
to the lord-general. Thirty odd Raid in the houſe till colonel 
Gofte and major White canie in, and entreated them earneſtly 
-” go out, Jo which it was as carneflly replied, That at 
Ne perlonal requett they could not, nor would not, with— 
draw unlels compelled by force. Whereupon the officers 
calling in a file of muſqueteers, the members withdrew : and 
ome Of thele went three or tour days after, and ſubſcribed the 
the infirument of te lignation. 

When this inſtrument, ſo ſigned, was brought to Crom- 
well, he lifted up bis eves with altoniſhment 's and, with no 
lefs ſeeming modeſty, refuſed to receive it; but, at length, 
through the importunity of major general Lambert and 
oth. rs, repreſenting ro him that the welfare of the nation 
abſolutely required the acceptance of the parliaments refigna- 
tion, he thought fit to comply with tkeir requelt—TUVhovgh 
it is the concurrent opinion of all contemporary. writers, that 
Cromwell's re{ufal to accept of this offer of the legiſlative 
power was meer hyporriſy, and that this formal ſurrender of 
it was a contrivance of his own, in order to pave the way to 
the protectorate ; vet ina ſpecch made | 


le to the (enſaing Par- 
liament, Se; 1624. he ee, x 5 
ament, Sept. 12, 105.4, he pointively affirms, in the moſt 


loiemn manner, “ That he was to tar from having any hand 
in this project, that he was an abſolute ſtranger to the de ſign, 
till the ſpeaker, with the major part of the houſe, came to 
him with the inſtrument of their refignation.” 

That Cromwell might not know ot the rchgnation, may 
poſhbly be true, but that he had refolved the diflolution of 

10 N „ fv * » A. yu 48 . 4 5 
this altembly 1s very certain, from his producing, four days 
atter, a plan of government, the forming of which muſt have 
taken up a much longer time, 

4 For ie arent . . . __ 

1 3 e my the con ention of 1653. the reader 
will be enabled to udge of the prequdice and partiality of the 
hiltorians in their characters of the members, and their omil- 
tions of the more material procecdings. 

Cromwell having accepted the reiignation of the ſupreme 
authority, it was refolved in a council of the officers that he 
thou d be Cholen lord protector of the three nations. Ac- 
cordingly, on the 1Gth of December, four days after at! 
diffolurion, his inguguration Was erformed with great ſo— 
lemnity, during which, the following plan of government 
was read and tworn to by him. 


* — 
md 
Co, 


The GoverxwurtxT of the ComMoN-WEALTH of England 


Scotland, and Ircland, and the dominions thereunto be. 
longing. 


. | HAT the ſupreme legiflative authority of the common- 
wealth of England, Scotland, and the dominions thereunto 
belonging, ſhall be and reſide in one perſon, and the people 
allembled in parliament; the ſtyle of which perſon ſhall be, 
* The Lord Protector of the Common-wealth of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland.“ 

II. That the exerciſe of the chief magiſtracy, and the 
adminiftration of the government over the laid countries and 
dominions, and the people thereof, ſhall be in the lord protec- 
tor, aſſiſted with a council, the number whereof ſhall notexceed 
21, nor be leſs than 13. 

III. That all wriis, proceſs, commiſſions, patents, grants, 
and other things, which now run in the name and ſtyle of 
„The Keepers of the liberty of England by Authority of 
Parliament,” ſhall run in the name and ſtyle of “ The 
Lord Protector ;* from whom tor the future, ſhall be de- 
rived all honours and magiſtracy in theſe three nations; and 
have the power of pardons (except in caſe of murders and 
treaſon) and benefit of all forteitures for the public uſe; and 
thail govern the ſaid countries and dominions in all things by 
the advice of the council, and according to theſe preſents and 
the laws, 

IV. That the lord protector, the parliament fitting, ſhall 
diſpoſe and order the militia and forces, both by fea and land, 
tor the peace and good of the three nations, by conſent of 
pertiament, and that the lord protector, with the advice and 


conſent of the major part of the council, ſhall difpoſe and 


order the militia tur the ends atoreſaid in the intervals of 
parliament. | 

V. That the lord protector, by the advice aforeſaid, ſhall 
direct in all things concerning the keeping and holding of a 


o 
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good correſpondency with foreign Kings, princes, and ſtates ; 
and alſo, with the conſent of the mayor part of the council, 
have the power of peace and war. 

VI. That the Jaws ſhall not be altered, ſuſpended, abro- 
gated, or repealed, nor any new Jaw made, nor any tax, 
charge, or impoſition laid upon the people, but by common 
conſent in parliament, ſave only as is expteſſed in the goth 
article. 

VII. That there ſhall be a parliament ſummoned to meet 
at Weſtniinſter upon the third day of September, 1654, and 
that ſucceſhvely a parliament ſhall be ſummoned once in every 
third year, to be accounted from the diflolution of the pre- 
ſent parliament, 

VIII. That neither the parliament to be next ſummoned, 
nor any ſucceſſive parliaments, ſhall, during the time of five 
months, to be accounted from the day of their firſt meeting, be 
adjourned, prorogued, or diſſolved, without their own conlent, 


N Da X. 


IX. That as well the next as all other ſucceſſive parha. 
ments, ſhall be ſummoned and elected in manner hercaſter 
exprefled ; that is to fay, the perſons to be choſen within 
England, Wales, the ifles of Jerſey, Guernſey, and the 
town of Berwick upon Tweed, to fit and ſerve in parlia- 
ment, ſhall be, and not. exceed, the number of 400. The 
perions to be choſen within Scotland, to fit and ſerve in par- 
liament, ſhall be and not exceed, the number of 30: And 
the perſons to be choſen to fit in parliament for Ireland, ſhall 
be, and not exceed the number ot 30. 

X. That the perſons to be elected, to fit in parliament 
from time to time, for the ſeveral counties of England, 
Wales, the ifles of Jerſey and Guernſey, and the towns of 
Berwick upon Tweed, and all places within the fame re- 
ſpectively, ſhall be according to the proportions and num— 
bers hcreatter expreſſed : That is to fav, 


BEDFORDSHIRE —— 5 Malden _ 
Bedford town _ 1 Colcheſter —— 
BERKSHIRE —— 5 GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
Abingdon — i Gloucciter _ 
Reading 1 Tewketbury _ 
BuUck1XGHAMSHIRE — 5 Cirenceſter _ 
Buckingham town — 1 HEREFORDSHIRE — 
Ayleſbury — 1 Hereford — _— 
Wycomb 4 Leominſter _ 
CAMBRIDGESHIRE — 4 HERTFORDSHIRE — 
Cambridge town — 1 St. Alban's — 
Cambridge univerſity i Hertford _ 

Iſle of Ely — 2 HuxTINGDONSHIRE — 
CHESHIRE _ 4 Huntingdon — 
Cheſter 1 KENT — — I 
CoRNWALL — 8 Canterbury _ 
Launceſton — — 1 Rocheſter — — 
Truro — 1 Maidſtone _ — 
Penryn i Dover — — 
Eaſtlow and Weftlow Sandwich — — 
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CUMBERLAND — 2 Qucenborough _ 
Carliſle 1 LANCASHIRE — 
DERBYSHIRE _ 4 Preſton — — 
Derby toun — 1 [Lancaſter _ — 
DEvVONSUIRE — 11 Liverpool — 
Exeter — 2 Mancheſter — 
Plymouth — — 2 LEICESTERSHIRE * — 
Clifton, Dartmouth, Leiceſter _ 

Hardneſs — 1 II ScolLNSSUIRE — 1 
Totneſs — 1 Lincoln — 
Barnſtable. — 1 Boſton — 
Tiverton — — 1 Grantham — 
Honiton — — 1 Stamford — 
DoRSETSHIRE _ 6 Great Grimſby — 
Dorcheſter i MippESEx — 
Weymouth and Mel- London — 

comb- Regis — i Weſtminſter — 2 
Lyme-Regis _ 1 MoxMovruSUIRE — 3 
Pool 1 NoRFOLK — 10 
De RH AM — 2 Norwich — 2 
City of Durham — 1 Lynn Regis — 2 
LSSEx — 13 Grcat-Yarmouth — 2 


The diſtribution of the perſons to be choſen for Scotland 
and Ireland, and the ſeveral counties, cities, and places 
thercin, ſhall be according to ſuch proportions and number 
as ſhall be agreed upon and declared by the lord protector 
and the major part of the council, before the ſending forth 
writs of ſummons for the next parliament. 

XI. That the ſummons to parliament ſhall be by writ 
under the great ſeal of England, directed to the ſheriffs of the 
ſeveral and reſpective counties, with ſuch alteration as may 
ſuir with the preſent government, to be made by the lord 
protector and his council, which the chancellor, keeper, or 
commiſſioners of the great ſeal, ſhall ſeal, iſlue, and ſend 
abroad by warrant trom the lord protector. If the lord pro- 
tector ſhall not give warrant for ifluing of writs of ſummons 
for the next parliament, before the firſt of June, 1654, or 
tor the triennial parliaments, before the firſt day of Auguſt 
in every third year, to be accounted as aforcſaid ; that then 
the chancellor, keeper, or commiſſionets of the great ſeal 
tor the time being, ſhall, without any warrant or direction, 
within feven days after the firſt day of June, 1654, ſeal, 
Hue, and tend abroad, writs of ſummons (Changing therein 
what is to be changed as aforcfaid) to the feveral and reſpec- 
tive theri]s of England, Scotland, and Ireland, tor ſummon— 
ing the parliament to incet at Weſtminſter, the third day of 


NorTHAMPTONSHIRE 6 SUSSEX — — 7 
Peterborough _ 1 Chicheſter — — 5 
Northampton _ i Lewes — — 6 
NoTtTINGHAMSHIRE 4 FEafſt-Grinftcac — 1 
Nottingham — 2 Arundel“ — — a 
NorrTUHUMBERLAND 3 Rye — — 1 
Newcaſtle upon Tyne 1 WESTMORELAND — 2 
er wie k _ 1 WARWICKSHIRE — 4 
OXFORDSHIRE — 5 Coventry _ — 2 
Oxford city _ 1 Warwick — — 1 
Oxford univerſity — 1 WILTSHIRE — 10 
Woodſtock — 1 New Sarum — 2 
RUTLANDSHIRE — 2 Marlborough — i 
SHROPSHIRE _ 4 Devizes — — i 
Shrewſbury — 2 WORCESTERSHIRE — 
Bridgnorth —_ i Worceſter — 2 
Ludlow — I YoRKSUHIRE,. 
STAFFORDSHIRE — 3 Weſt-Riding — 6 
Litchfield — i Eaſt-Riding — 4 
Stafford — i North-Riding — 4 
Newcaſtle under Line 1 City of York _ 2 
SQMERSETSHIKE — 11 Kiygſton upon Hull — 1 
Briſtol _ 2 Beverley _ — } 
Taunton — 2 Scarborough — — 1 
Bath — — 1 Richmore — — 1 
Wells — — 1 Leeds — —— 1 
Bridgwater —̃— 1 Hallifax — — 1 
SourHAMPTONSHIRE 8 
Wincheſter — I WAX LES. 
Southampton —̃— I 
Portſmouth — 1 ANGLESEY | __ 2 
1 Wight 5 aq n — 2 
ARDIGANSIHIRE — 2 
Andover = I CARMARTHENSHIRE — 2 
SUFFOLK m—_ 10 CARNARYONSHIRE — 2 
Ipſwich — — 2 DENBISHIRE © _ 2 
zury St. Edmund's — 2 FLINTSHIRE _ 2 
Dunwich 3 1 GLAMORGANSHIRE — 2 
Sudbury — 1 Cardifie 5 e 
Res ns 9 6 MERIONETHSIHIRE — 1 
Stn 2 A MoNTGOMER\ SHIRE — 2 
; PEMBROKESHIRT — 2 
Guildford — I Haverford-Wett 8 
Ryegate — I RADNOKSHIRE _ 2 


September next; and ſhall likewiſe, within ſeven days after 
the faid firſt day of Auguſt, in every third year, to be ac- 
counted froin the diſſolution of the precedent parliament, ſeal, 
iſſue, and ſend abroad, ſeveral writs of ſummons (changing 
therein what is to be changed) as aforeſaid, for ſummoning 
the parliament to meet at Weſtminſter the fixth of Novem- 
ber, in that third year. That the ſaid ſeveral. and reſpective 
ſtherifts ſhall, within ten days after the receipt of ſuch writ 
as aforeſaid, cauſe the ſame to be proclaimed and publiſhed in 
every market town within his county, upon the market days 
thereof, between twelve and three of the clock; and ſhall 
then alſo publiſh and declare the certain day of the week and 
month, tor chuſing members to terve in parliament for” the 
boily of the ſaid county, according to the tenor of the ſaid 
writ, which ſhall be upon Wedneſday five weeks after the 
date of the writ ; and ſhall likewiſe declare the place where 
the election ſhall be made: for which purpoſe, he ſhall ap- 
point the molt convenient place for the whole county to mcet 
in, and ſhall ſend precepts for eleftions to be made in ail 
and every city, town, borough, or place within his county, 
where elections are to be made by virtue of theſe preſents, to 
the mayor, ſheriff, or other head officer of ſuch city, town, 
borough, or place, within three days after theFeceipt of ſuch 
writ and writs ; Which the {aid mayors, ſherifls, and officers 

reſpectively 
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reſpectively are do make publication of, and of the certain 
day for ſuch elections to be made in the ſaid City, town or 
place aforeſaid, and to cauſe elections to be made accord- 
ingly. + 

XII. That at the day and place of elections, the ſheri'f 
of each county, and the ſaid mayors, ſheriffs, baili{ſs, and 
other head officers within their cities, towns, Loroughs, and 
places reſpectively, ſhall take view of the ſaid elections, and 
ſhall make return into the chancery within twenty days after 
the taid elections, of the perſons elected by the greateſt num- 
ber of electors, under their hands and ſeals, between him on 
the one part, and the eleCtors on the other part; wherein 
ſhall be contained, That the perſons elected ſhall not have 
power to alter the government as it is hereby ſettled in one 
tingle perſon and a parliament, 

XIII. That the ſheriff, who ſhall wittingly and willingly 
make any falle return, or negle& his duty, ſhall incur the 
penalty of 2000 marks, eff lawtul Engliſh money; the one 
moiety to the lord protector, and the other moiety to ſuch 
perſon as will ſue for the ſame. 

XIV. That all and every perſon and perſons, who have 
aided, adeiſed, aſſiſted, or abetted in any war againſt the par- 
liament, ſince the firſt day of January, 1641, (unleſs they 
have been fince in the ſervice of the parliament, and given 
ſignal teſtimony of their good affection thereunto) ſhall be 
ditabled and incapable to be elected, or to give any vote in 
the election of any members to ſerve in the next parliament, 
or in the three ſucceeding triennial parliaments, | 

XV. That all ſuch, who have adviſed, aflilted, or abetted 
the rebellion of Ircland, ſhall be diſabled and incapable for 
ever to be elected, or give any vote in the election of any 
member to ſerve in parliament; as alſo all ſuch who do or 
ſhall profeſs the Roman catholic religion. 

XVI. That all votes and elections given or made con- 
trary, or not according to, theſe qualifications, ſhall be null 
and void: and if any perſon, who is hereby made incapable, 
ſhall give his vote for election of members to ſerve in parlia- 
ment, fuch perſon ſhal! loſe and forfeit one full year's value of 
his real eſtate, and one full third part of his perſonal eſtate ; 
one moiety thereof to the lord protector, and the other 
moiety to him or them who ſhall ſuc for the ſame. 

XVII. That the perſons who ſhall be elected to ſerve in 
parliament, ſhall be ſuch (and no other than ſuch) as are 
perſons of known integrity, fearing God, and of good con- 
verſation, and being of the age of twenty-one years. 

XVIII. That all and every perſon and perſons ſeized or 
poſleſſed to his own uſe, of any real eſtate or perſonal, to 
the value of 200l. and not within the aforelaid exceptions, 
ſhall be capable to elect members to ſerve in- parliament for 
counties. | 

XIX. That the chancellor, keeper, or commiſſioners of 
the great ſeal, ſhall be (worn before they enter into their 
offices, truly and faithfully to iſſue forth and ſend abroad, 
writs of ſummons to parliament, at the times and in the 
manner before e xpreſſed: and in cafe of neglect or failure to 
iſſue and ſend abroad writs accordingly, he or they ſhall for 
every ſuch offence, be guilty of high treaſon, and ſhall ſuf- 
ter the pains and penalties thereof. 

XX. That in caſe writs be not iſſued out, as 1s before 
expreſſed, but that there be a neglect therein, fifteen days 
after the time wherein the ſame ought to be iſſued out by the 
chancellor, keeper, or commiſſioners of the great ſeal, that 
then the parliament ſhall, as oſten as ſuch failure ſhall hap— 
pen, aflemble and be held at Weltminſter, in the uſual place, 
at the times prefixed, in manner and by the means hereafter 
expreſſed; that is to ſay, That the ſheriffs of the ſeveral and 
reſpective counties, ſheriffdoms, cities, boroughs, and places 
aforeſaid, within England, Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, 
the chancellor, maſters, and ſcholars of the univerſities of 
Oxford and Cambridge, and the mayor and bailifts of the 
borough of Berwick upon Tweed, and other the places 
aforeſaid reſpectively, ſhall, at the ſeveral courts and places 
to be appointed as aforeſaid, within thirty days after the ſaich 
fifteen days, cauſe ſuch members to be choſen for their 
ſaid ſeveral and reſpective counties, ſheriffdoms, univerſities, 
cities, boroughs, and places aforeſaid, by ſuch perions, and 
in ſuch manner, as if ſeveral and reſpective writs of ſum- 
mons to parliament. under the great ſeal had »tlued and been 
awarded according to the tenor aforeſaid : that if the ſheriff, 
or other perfons authoriſed, ſhall neglect his or their duty 
berein, that all and every ſuch ſheriff and perſon anthoriſed 
as aforeſaid, ſo neglecting his or their duty, ſhall, for every 
ſuch offence, be guilty of high-treaſon, and ihall ſuffer the 
pains and penalties thereof. 

XXI. That the clerk, called the clerk of the common- 
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wealth in chancery for the time being, and all others, who 
ſhall afterwatds exccute that oflice, to whom the returns 
ſhall be made, ſhall for the next parliament, and the two 
Inccreding tricnmal parliaments, the next day after ſuch re— 
turn, certify the names of the ſeveral perſons fo returned, 
anct of tae places for which he and they were choſen teſpee— 
tively, unto the council; who ſhall peruſe the ſaid returns, 
and examine whether the perſons ſo elected and returned be 
ſuch as is agreeable to the qualifications, and not diſabled to 
be elected: and that every perion and perſons being ſo duly 
elected, and being approved of by the major part of the 
council, to be perſons not. dilabled, but qualified as afore— 
ſud, ſhal! he eflecmed a member of parliament, and be 
admitted to fit in partiament, and not otherwiſe. 

XXII. That the perſons ſo choten and aflembled in man— 
ner aforeſaid, or any fixty of them, ſhall be, and be deemed 
the parhament of England, Scotland, and Ireland; and the 
ſupreme legiſlative power to be and reſide in the lord protcc- 
tor and ſuch parliament, in manner herein expreſſed. 

XXIII. That the lord protector, with the advice of the 
major part of the council, thall at any other.time than is be— 
tore expicfied, when the neceſſities of the ſtare ſhall require 
it, ſummon parbaments in manner before expreſled, which 
{hall not be adjourncd, prorogued, or diflolved without their 
own conſent, during the firſt three months of their ſitting. 
And in caſe of future war with any foreign flate, a pailia- 
ment ſhall be forthwith furmmoned tor their advice concerning 
the lame. 

XXIV. That all bills agreed unto by the parliament, 
ſhall be preſented to the lord proteftor for his conſent; and 
in caſe he ſhall not give his conſent thereto, within twenty 
days after they ſhall be preſented. to him, or give ſatisfaction 
to the parliament within the time limited ; that then, upon 
declaration of the parliament that the lord protector hath not 
conſented, nor given ſatisfaction, ſuch bills ſhall paſs into, 
and become laws, although he ſhall not give his conſent 
thercunto; provided ſuch bills contain nothing in them con- 
trary to the matters contained in theſe preſents. 

XXV. That Henry Lawrence, eſq. &c. [whoſe names 
are before-mentioned p. 1052.] or any ſeven of them, 
ſhall be a council for the purpoles expreſſed in this writing; 
and upon the dcath or other removal of any of them, the 
parliament ſhall nominate fix perſons of ability, integrity, 
and fearing God, for every one that is dead or removed; 
out of which the major part of the council ſhall elect two, 
and preſent them to the lord protector, of which he thall 
clect one: and, in caſe the parliament ſhall not nominate 
within twenty days after notice given unto them thereof, the 
major part of the council ſhall nominate three as aforeſaid 
to the lord protector, who out of them ſhall ſupply the va- 
cancy ; and until this choice be made, the remaining part 
o! the council ſhall execute as fully in all things, as if their 
number were full. And in caſe of corruption, or other miſ- 
carriage in any of the council in their truſt, the parliament 
mall appoipt ſeven of their number, and the council fix, 
who, together with the lord chancellor, lord Keeper, or 
commiſſioners of the great ſeal for the time being, ſhall 
have power to hear and determine ſuch corruption and mit- 
carriage, and to award and inflict puniſhment, as the nature 
of the oftence ſhall deſerve 3 which puniſhment ſhall not be 
pardoned or remitted by the lord protector : and, in the 1n- 
terval of parliaments, the major part of the council, with the 
conſent of the lord protector, may, for corruption, or other 
miſcarriage as aforcſaid, ſuſpend any of their number from 
the exercile of their truſt, it they ſhall find it juſt, until the 
matter ſhall be heard and examined as aforeſaid, 

XXVI. That the lord protector, and the major part of the 
council aforeſaid, may, at any time before the mecting of 
the next parliament, add to the council ſuch perſons as they 
ſhall think fit; provided the number of the council be not 
made thereby to exceed twenty-one, and the quorum to be 
proportioned accordingly by the lord protector and the mayor 
part of the council, 

XX VII. That a conſtant yearly revenue ſhall he raiſed, 
ſettled, and eftabliſtied fer maintaining of o, oo horſe and 
dragoons, and 20,c00 foot, in England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
for the defence and ſecurity thereof, and alſo for a convenient 
number of ſhips for guarding the ſeas, beſides 200, oool. per 
ann. for defray ing the other neceflary charges of adminiſtration 
of juſtice, and other expences of the government ; which re- 
venue ſhall be raiſed by the cuſtoms, and ſuch other ways 
and means as ſhall be agreed upon by the lord protector and 
his council, and thall not be taken away or diminithed, nor 
the way apiecd upon for taiſing the ſame altered, but by the 
conſent of the lord protector, and the parliament. 


XXVIII. That 
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XXVIII. That the ſaid yearly revenue ſhall be paid into 
the public treaſury, and ſhall be ifſued out tor the uſes 
aforclaid. 

XXIX That in caſe there ſhall not be cauſe hereafter 
to keep up ſo great a defence both at land or fea, but that 
there be an abatement made thereof, the money which will 
be ſaved thereby, ſhall remain in bank for the public fervice, 
and not be employed to any other ule but by conſent of 
parliament, by the lord protector, and major part of the 
council, | 

XXX. That the raiſing of money for defraying the charge 
of the preſent extraordinary forces, both at fea and land, in 
reſpect io the preſent wars, ſhall be by conſent of patliament, 
and not otherwiſe : ſave only that the lord protector, with 
the conlent of the major part of the council, for preventing 
the dilorders and dangers which might otherwiſe fall out both 
by ſea or land, ſhall have power, until the meeting of the 
firſt parliament, to raiſe moncy for the purpoſes atorefard ; 
and alſo to make laws and ordinances for the peace and wel- 
fare of theſe nations, where it ſhall be necetlary ; which thall 
be binding and in ſorce, until order ſhall be taken in parlia- 
ment concerning the ſame. 

XXXI. Thit the lands, tenements, rents, royaltics, ju— 
riſdictions and hcereditaments, which iemain yet unioid, or 
undiſpoled of, by act or ordinance of parliament, belonging 
to the common=-wealth, (except the foreſts and chaſes, and 
the honours and manors belonging to the ſame ; the lands of 
the rebels in Ireland, lying in the four countics of Dublin, 
Cork, Kildare, and Catherlaugh, in the late wars; and allo 
the lands of papiſts and delinquents in England, who have 
not yet compounded) ſhali be veſte.l in the lord protector, to 
hold, to him and his ſuccc{lor, lords protectois of theſe nations, 
and ſhall not be alienated but by conſent in parliament. And 
all debts, fines, iſtucs, amerciainents, penalties and profits, 
certain and caſual, duc to the keepers of the liberties of En— 
gland by authority of parliament, ſhall be due to the lord 
protector, and be payable into his public receipt, and {hall 
be recovered and proſecuted in his name. 

XXXII. Tuat the office of lord protector over theſe na- 
tions ſhall eee and not hereditary ; and upon the death 
of the lord protector, another fit perſon ſhall be forthwith 
elected to ſucceed him in the government; which clection 
ſhall be by the council, who, uumediately upon the death of 
the lo:d protector, fall aftemble in the chamber where they 
uſually fit in courc 1]; and having given notice to all their 
members of the cauſe of their attembling, ſhall, being thir— 
teen at leaſt preſent, proceed to the election; and, before 
they depart the ſaid chamber, ſhall elect a fit perſon to ſuc- 
ceed in the government, and forthwith cauſe proclamation 
thereof to be made in all the three nations as ſhall be requi— 
ſite : and the perſon that they, or the major part of them, 
ſhall clect as aforc{aid, ſhall be, and ſhall be taken to be, 
lord protector over theſe nations of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, and the dominions thereto belonging. Provided 
that none of the children of the late King, nor any of his line 
or family, be elected to be lord protector or chief magiſtrate 
over theſe nations, or any the dominions thereto belonging. 
And until the aforcſaid election be paſt, the council ſhall take 
care of the government, and adminiſter in all things as fully 
as the lord protector, or the lord protector and council are 
enabled to do. | 

XXXIII. That Oliver Cromwell, captain-general of the 
ſorces of Ungland, Scotland, and Ireland, ſhall be, and is 
hereby declared to be, lord protector of the common-wealth 
of England, Scotland, and Ireland, and the dominions thereto 
belonging, tor his life. 

XXXIV. That the chancellor, keeper, or commiſſioners 
of the great teal, the treaturer, admiral, chief (governors of 

and Scotland, and the chief.juſtices of both the 
benches, ſhall be choſen by the approbation of parliament ; 
and, in the intervals of parliament, by the approbation of 
the major part of the council, to be afterwards approved by 
the parliament, 

XXXV. That the chriſtian religion, as contained in the 
Scriptures, be held forth and recommended as the public 
profeſſion of theſe nations ; and that, as ſoon as may be, a 
proviſion, leſs ſubject to {cruple and contention, and more 
certain than the preſent, be made for the encouragement and 
maintenance of able and paintul teachers, for inttructing the 
people, and tor difcovery and contutation of error, hercly, 
and whatever is contrary to found doctrine: and that until 
tuch proviſion be made, the preſent maintenance ſhall not 
be taken away nor unpeached. 

AXVI. That to the public profeſſion held forth none 
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ſhall be compelled by penalties or otherwiſe ; but that en— 
deavours be uſed to win them by found doctrine, and the 
example of a good convert. tion. 

XXXVII. That ſuch as profeſs faith in God by Jeſus 
Chriſt, (though differing in judgment from the doctrine, 
worſhip, or dilcipline publicly held forth) ſhall not be re- 
ſtrained from, but ſhall be protected in, the profc{fion of the 
faith, and exercile of their religion; ſo as they abuſe not this 
liberty to the civil injury of others, and to the actual diſtu;- 
bance of the public peace on their parts: provided this 
liberty be not extended to popery nor prelacy, nor to ſuch 
as, under the protethon of Chriſt, hold forth and practi(c 
licentiouſneſs. 

XXXVIII. That all laws, ſtatutes, and ordinances, an 
clauſes in any law, ſtatute, or ordinance to the contr 
ot the atorclaid 
void, 

XXXIX. That the acts and ordinances of parliament, 
made tor the fale or other diſpoſition of the lands, rents, and 
hereditaments of the late king, queen, and prince, of arch. 
biſhops and biſhops, &c. deans and chapters, the lands of 
delinquents, and foreſt lands, or any of them, or of any 
other lands, tenements, rents, and hereditaments belonging 
to the common-wealth, hall nowiſe be impeached or made 
invalid, but mall remain good and firm ; and that the ſecu— 
rities given by act and ordinance of partament for any ſun 
or ſums of money, by any of the ſaid lands, the exciſe, or 
by any other public revenue; and alſo the ſecurities given 
by the public faith of the nation, and the engagement of the 
public taith for ſatisſaction of debts and damages, ſhall re- 
1ain arm and good, and not be made void and invalid upon 
uny pretence whatſcever. 

XI.. That the articles given to, or made with, the cnc- 
my, and afterwards confirmed by parliament, ſhall be per— 
formed and made good to the perſons concerned therein: 
and that fuch appeals as were depending in the laſt parlia— 
ment, for relief concerning bills of ſale of delinquents eſtates, 
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liberty, mail be eftcemed as null ant 


may be heard and determined the next parhument, any 
thing in this writing, or otherwiſe, to the contrary notwith- 
ſtanding. 

XLI. That every ſucceſſive lord protector over theſe 


nations, fha.l take and ſubſcribe a ſolemn oath, in the preſencs 
of the council, and ſuch others as they ſha!l call to them, 
that he will ſeek the peace, quiet, and welfare of theſe na— 
tions, cauſe law and juſtice to be equally adminiſtered ; and 
that he will not violate or infringe the matters and things 
contained in this writing; and, in ail other things, will, to 
his power, and to the beſt of his underſlanding, govern 
theſe nations, according to the laws, ſtatutes, and cuſtoms 
thereof. 

XLII. That cach perſon of the council ſhall, before they 
enter upon their truſt, take and ſubſcribe an oath, that they 
will be true and faithful in their truſt, according to the beſt 
of their knowledge; and that in the election of every {uc- 
ceſſive lord prqtector, they ſhall proceed therein impartially, 
and do nothing therein tor any promiſe, fear, favour, or re- 
Ward. 


The oath was in theſe words: 


* WHEREAS the major part of the laſt parliament 
(judging that their fitting any longer, as then conflituted, 
would not be for the good of the common-wealth) did dit- 
ſolve the fame ; and, by a writing under their hands, dated 
the 12th day of this inſtant December, refigned unto me their 
powers and authorities; and whereas it was neceflary there- 
upon, that ſome ſpeedy courſe ſhould be taken for the ſet— 
tlement of theſe nations upon ſuch a baſis and foundation as, 
by the bleſhng of God, might be laſting, ſecure property, 
and anſwer thoſe great ends of religion and liberty, fo long 
contended for: And, upon full and mature confideration had 
of the form of government hereunto annexed, being fatis- 
fied that the ſame, through the divine aſſiſtance, may anſwer 
the ends aforementioned ; and having alſo been defired, and 
adviſed, as well by ſeveral perſons of intereſt and fitlelity 
in this common-wealth, as the officers of the army, to take 
upon me the protection and government of theſe nations in the 
manner expreffed in the ſaid form of government, I have 
accepted thereof, and do hereby declare my acceptance 
accordingly; and I do promiſe, in the preſence of God, 
that I will not violate or infringe the matters and things 
contained therein; but, to my power, obſervg the fame, and 
cauſe them to be obſerved ; and ſhall, in all other things, 
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- to the beſt of my underſtanding, govern theſe nations ac- 
cording to the laws, ſtatutes, and cuſtoms thereof: ſeeking 
their peace, and cauſing juſtice and law to be equally admi- 
niſtered.“ 

O. CKROM WELL. 


To this oath was ſubjoined the following memorandum: 


Oliver Cromwell, captain- general of all the forces of 
this common-wealth, and now declared lord protector 
thereof, did, this 16th day of December, 1653, ſign this 
writing, and folemnly promiſe, as is therein contained, in 
preſence of the lords commiſſioners of the great ſeal of Eng- 
land, who adminiſtered the ſame oath, and of the lord mayor 
and aldermen of the city of London, divers of the judges of 


the land, the officers of ſtate and army, and many other per- 
ſons of quality.“ 


It is obſervable that when Cromwell's firſt parliament 
was ſun:moned upon this new model, inſtead of zo, there 
were (as appears by the liſt) but 21 members choſen for 
Scotland. Of the other nine, only five are accounted for by 
Whitelock, who ſays, that five ſheriffdoms returned, “ that 
not one fit to be a parliament-man was to be found within 
their liberties.“ 

All the thirty were returned for Ireland. 

Great alterations were made in this plan by Cromwell's 
ſecond parliament, in an inſtrument which was paſſed under 
the title of The HUMBLE PETITION avxp 
ADVICE, which the reader may ſee in Whitelock's 
Memorials. 
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An Hiſtorical Abridgment of the Treaties on which are founded the Rights and Pretenſions of the 
ſeveral Princes and States in EUROPE. 


„„ I. 


From the Treaty of MUNSTER 


. 


in 1648, to the Peace of RIS WIC K, 1697. 


P. I. 


The TRaEATIEs of WESTPHALIA and the PYRENNES®. 


\ X 7 HEN the doctrines of Luther had prevailed in 
Germany, it was eaſy to foreſce that the intolerant 
zeal of the catholics, and their cruel uſage of the 
proteſtants, would diſturb the peace of the empire. The 
proteſtants, tired with making fruitleſs complaints, as ſoon 
as they could form an army, entered into a confederacy 
called, from the place of congreſs, the League of Smalcald; 
but their arms were not crowned with ſucceſs. The 
battle of Mulberg, (in 1547) and the captivity of John Fre- 
deric, elector of Saxony, and of the landgrave of Hefle- 
Caflel, would have entirely demoliſhed the proteſtants, if the 
bravery of prince Maurice of Saxony (couſin to the elector) 
had not revived their hopes, and France raiſed up enemies to 
the houſe of Auſtria, whoſe ruin ſhe ſought. The calamitics 
that were felt, and the dread of thoſe that were approaching, 
made both parties relax. The ypUBLIC PEACE, or treaty of 
Paſlau was figned the 2d of Auguſt 1552, and, three years 
after, the yEACE of RELIGION Was concluded at Auſburg. 
By theſe treaties the Lutheran religion, and liberty of con— 
ſcience, were eſtabliſhed in Germany. The catholics be— 
lieved they had loſt too much, and the proteſtants imagined 
they had not gained enough, or at leaſt did not think their 
rights ſufficiently eſtabliſhed. Suſpicions bred animoſities, 
and in this ſtate of things, it was hardly poſſible that the con- 
ventions of Paflau and Auſburg ſhould be regarded, eſpe- 
cially as the houſe of Auſtria, catholic both by policy and 
principle, blew up the coals of the civil diſſentions. Charles V. 
tormed the ambitious project of enſlaving the empire, and to 
that end endeavoured to weaken the princes of the Germanic 
body (whole forces were formidable to him) by armitig 
them one againſt another. His ſucceſſors, after his example, 
always conſidered the troubles of Germany as favourable to 
their views, but, lets able to practice the ſame policy, they 
did not draw from thence the ſame advantages. | 
Ferdinand II. ſaw Bohemia in arms againſt him, and the 
proteſtants of the empire, by ſupporting the revolt of that 
kingdom, put the catholics upon taking up arms in defence 
of the emperor. Ferdinand, aided by the moſt conſiderable 
forces of the Germanic body, utterly demoliſhed the party of 
Frederic V, eclector Palatine, whom the Bohemians had 
placed on their throne. The triumph of religion was not the 


* In the treaty of Weſtphalia, the proteſtant plempotentaries aſſembled 
at Oſnabrug, and the-catholic at Muniter, (both which places are in Wett- 
phait) and theretore it is commonly calied, The treaty of Muniter and 
Oluabrug. 

b The Pyrenean treaty is joined with thoſe of Munſter and Oſnabrug, 
as it may deemed part thereof. The kings of France and Spain were as yet 
too much incented againſt each other to ſubmit the deciſion of their quarrel 
to the Weltphalan negotiations, and theretore continued the war twelve 
yeirs 101ger, The king of France excluded the duke of Lorrain from the 
treaty of Munſter, as the: king of Spain did Portugal, which lait was de- 
terted by France at the tre; aty of the Pyreuees, contrary to the moſt folemn 
pronitfes, and the duke of Lorrain was admitted upon hard terms, as will 
be tceu 14 the aiticles 1clating to his aoitifiilogs This treaty likewite dit- 
covers the future deſigns of France, and the end that court has twwaiably 
purined to tlus day. 


principal, or at leaſt the ſole, object of Ferdinand, and in his 
proſperity he did not forget the intereſts of his crown. He 
artfully availed himſelf of the indiſcreet zeal of the catholics, 
who thought all things lawful either to defiroy the pro- 
teſtants or to retain their ſpoils, and by means of thg animo- 
fities which divided the empire, he began to exerciſe an arbi- 
trary power. 

Germany was ready to fink, and the loſs of her liberty 
would have made it eaſy for the houſe of Auſtria to accomn- 
pliſh their projects; when Guſtavus Adolphus, who had 
latcly concluded a fix years truce with Poland, perceived at 
once how much it behoved him to gain an eſtabliſhment in 
the empire, in order to be more reſpected in Europe, and 
how favourable to him the preſent circumſtances were. This 
prince, born with the qualities, ſeldom united, of a great 
King and a hero, had an army worthy of him. Cardinal 
Richlicu, who looked upon him as a fit inſtrument to humble 
the houſe of Auſtria, promiſed him ſubſidies, and enflamed 
his hopes by flattering his ambition 4. The proteſtant princes 
of Germany at the ſame time addreſſed to him their com- 
plaints: The yoke they were under, began to be too heavy 
to be thrown off without a foreign aid, and in their invitation 
they promiſed to join their forces with his. Guſtavus there- 


fore entered the territorics of the empire, declaring himſelf 


the protector of Germany, and the avenger of its laws. IIe 
landed the 24th of June, 1630, in the ifle of Rugen, where 
he began the firſt hoſtilities, and five days after he paſſed into 
the iſland of Uſedom. 

This war is one of the moſt famous in Europe, more par- 
ticularly for the number of illuſtrious generals, Guſtavus, 
Weimart, Horn, Bannier, Tortenſon, Maxin nillian of Ba- 
varia, Tilly „ Walſtein, piecolomini, Merci, Guebriant, 
Conde, Turenne, &c. But what made it ſtill more memo- 
rable, was, that almoſt all Europe took part in it ; that it ſer 
bounds, at leaſt for a time, to the power of the Auſtrian 
princes ;. and that the peace which ended it, altered the in- 
tereſts of all Chriſtendom, and has ferved for foundation to 
all the ſubſequent treat1cs5 © 

Cardinal Richlieu perhaps would have prevented a general 
war, if, inſtead of only paying ſubſidies to Sweden, he had 
declared war againſt Ferdinand, when Guſtavus was ſpread— 


© Smalcald is a city of F anconia, in the county of Hennenberg, under 


the landgrave of Heſſe-Caſſel. The emperor Charles V, refolving to en- 
tinguth the Lutherans, aſſembled a diet at Spire, and, by a decree, dated 
the 13th of October, 1529, directed that they ſhould be proceeded againſt. 
\herenpon the Lutheran princes protelted in fayour of their religion, aud 
ſo gained the name of proteitants, and their religion was ſtiled the proteſtant 
'taith, The next year they aſſembled at Smalcald, and entered into a defense 
league, which was concluded in 1530, and renewed in 1535 for ten vears 

« Cardinal Richlien, by his penſioners in the court of Swede! a. | 
Guſtavus Adolphus the firſt hint of taking advantage of the ti ws Cs 0 
Germany, to enter there on pretence of religion. But Guſtwus would nos 
come into the views of France, and attack the houle of Auſtria alone, 
which France wanted to humble. 


© It may be added, that by the celion to France of three bi ſhop! an 
Alſatia, it began to deſtroy the balance of power in Europe. 
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ing terror in in the heart of Germany; or at leaſt if he had 
not deterred it, till the battle of Norlingen had ruined the 
affairs of the Swedes. By this conduct, he would have 
preſcribed terms to the Spaniſh court, and the emperor been 
obliged to receive law from the conqueror : whereas Ferdi— 
nand, from the brink of ruin, having recovered a fort of ſu— 
periority, it was become more difficult to force him to ſuc for 
peace, and renounce the vaſt projects of his houſe. 

The war continued with vigour, and for ſeveral years the 
contending powers were too much incenſed againſt each 
other to perceive how dearly they purchaſed the glory of con- 
quering, or of ſhewing their fortitude in advertity. It was 
in ſome meaſure againſt their wills that they ſigned at Ham— 
burgh, the 25th of December, 1641, the preliminary arti— 
cles of the peace. The conferences were to begin the 25th 
of March ot the next year, but were put off to the 10th of 
July, 1644, and the peace, after five years negotiation, was 
not concluded till 1648. 

The catholics held their aſſemblies at Munſter, and the 
proteitants at Oſnabrug. Matters at firſt were treated with 
great ſlowneſs. The plenipotentiaries ſounded one another; 
and each feared that his adverſary would take advantage of 
his advances, and even of his readinels to liſten to the fiſt 
propoſitions. Hence arole numberleſs dilliculties objected to 
the plaineſt overtures. However, the leogth of the Weſt- 
phalian treaty muſt not be afcribed to that cauſe alone. 
There was an immenſe chaos of oppoſite intereſts to be ad- 
juſted; whole provinces were to be torn from the houſe ot 
Auſtria ; the laws and liberties of the oppretled empire were 
to be reſtored ; and the proteſtants to be enriched with the 
ſpoils of the catholic ecclcfiaſtics, in order to eſtabliſh a ſort 
ot an equilibrium between them, 

As long as the war left the court of Vienna the leaſt prof- 
pect of ſucceſs, the neceſſary conditions for confirming the 
public tranquility, ſeemed impracticable. Nay, the peace 
itſelf was no longer the prime object of the negotiators. The 
imperial miniſters thought only to diſunite France, Sweden, 
and the Germanic body. Spain, after their example, uſed 
all her endeavours to draw oft the United Provinces from the 
alliance of France, Nothing was forgot of what the moſt 
refined politics could ſuggeſt, to breed ſuſpicions and fears. 
In ſhort, a general peace could not be expected. It is true, 
France and Sweden adhered taithfully to their engagments. 
Each of theſe powers perceived that the advantage of a ſepa-— 
rate peace would be but tranfitory. What further contribu- 
ted to their union, was, that the princes of the catholic 
league, ſenſible of the emperor's weaknets, were withdraw- 
ing themſelves from him by degrees, in order to put them- 
ſelves under the ſecure protection of his enemies. But the 
United provinces, purſuant to their intereſt, took a contrary 
courſe; they detached themſelves from France, and figned a 
ſeparate peace with Spain the goth of January, 1648. From 
thenceforward Spain thought: herſelf ſo ſure of humbling 
France, that ſhe would not conſent to the ceſſions required 
of her. 

The conduct of the United Provinces was complained of 
on all fides: but their gratitude to France, on which the 
French miniſters too far relied, was not able to counterba- 
lance their intereſts : the Spaniards granted all their demands; 
they had nothing to hope from the continuation of the war, 
and, after all, an unlucky turn might deprive them of the 
advantage they had gained. Belides, France was now become 
formidable to the States- general. They dreaded her {ucceiles 
and neighbourhood, and began to perceive that Spain was no 
longer that power which had made all around her tremble 
under the reigns of Charles V, and his ſon, 

The peace of the empire with France and Sweden was 
ſigned the 28th of October, 1648, and in conſequence of the 
convention of Nuremberg, the zoth of July, 1650, Octa- 
vius Piccolomini, and Charles Guſtavus, prince Palarine, 
generals of the imperial armics, were charged with tecing 
all the articles punCtually executed, 

It was to be tcared that the war, which was going to con- 
tinue with greater warmth than ever, between France and 
Spain, would deſtroy the fruits of a five years negotiation, 
and kindle a ſecond flame over all Europe. To prevent this 


f Norlingen is an imperial city in Syabia, famous for nothing but the de- 
feat of the Swedes in 16.44, and the victory of the Swedes and French over 
the Bavarians in 1045. 5 < 

One inducement to Spam to make peace with France, was, that Crom— 
well, after having been courted by both crowns, thought fit to make a treaty 
with the French againſt the Spantards, haviag had au eye tor lome tine on 
lome conquett in America, ; * 

„ As the emperors had endeavoured to encroach upon the rights and pri- 
vileges of the clectors, it was refolved, upon the death of Maximilian, that 
before his grandſon Charles V. was admitted to the imperial Gignity, Cer» 
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misfortune, the French plenipotentiaries required that the 
emperor and empire ſhould not interfere in the war with the 
king of Spain, though that prince, by virtue of the circle of 
Burgundy, was a member of the Germanic body, nor take 
up arms to ad;uſt the diſputes concerning Lorrain, France 
omitted nothing to ſecure the execution of theſe important 
articles : ſhe procured by treaties of league and alliance (which 
were often renewed after the peace of the Pyrenees) the 
guaranty of the moſt powerful princes of the empire. 

The inteſtine diviſions which began in 1648 to diſturb the 
minority of Lewis XIV, did not hinder the French from 
Keeping the aſcendant they had gained over the Spaniards af- 
ter the battle of Rocroy. If the court of Madrid ſaw their 
hopes vaniſh, which had made them fo haughty at Munſter, 
France was no lefs weary of her triumph. A ſuſpenſion 
of arms was agreed upon, and ſigned at Paris the 7th of May, 
i659. Cardinal Mazarin's haſte to put an end to hoſtilities 
on bare preliminaries, did not efcape cenſure, Since the be- 
ginning of the war, the ſueceſſes of France had not yet been 
lo great, and it was thought the cencluſion of the peace 
would render them fruitleſs. Some, ignocant Joubtleſs of 
the danger in driving an enemy to deſpair, were for cruſhing 
the Spaujards; others, more wile, wiſhed only that the peace 
had been treated {word in hand, to render the negoti- long 
more caly and hort. But the fituation of affairs, ani Jiipoſi- 
tion of the parties, did not require the ſame conduct as was 
utcd during the congreſs of Weſtphalia. Cardinal Mazarin 
and Don Lewis de Haro came to the frontiers of the two 
Kingdoms, and, after twenty-four conferences, the peace 
was concluded the 7th of November, 1659, in the iſle of 
pheaſants in the river Bidaſloa. 

Mazarin has left in his letters a curious and circumſtan— 
tial account of this negotiation. Don Lewis de Haro had 
but little knowledge of the affairs of Europe, natutellß weak, 
timorous, and irrelolute ; he had no fixed and ce nin prin- 
ciple to guide him in his proceedings. Mazarin, on the 
contrary, had all the qualifications that can be defired in a 
negotiation, With a thorough infight inio "the aifairs of 
Europe, he was perfectly acquainted with every thing relating 
to the reſpective intereſts of his maſter and the king of 8 
Thele talents were needleſs in the Pyrenean conicrer 
had ſcarce other difficulties to ſurmount but Don 1. 
irreſolution and vanity, both which he cafily managed. Indeed, 
he could not prevail to have Portugal included in ine treaty, 
nor Conde to be left out; but for thele compliances, ample 
amends were made by other conceſſions. 
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© The emperor and empire reſign to the king of France 
to be incorporated in his crown for ever, all their rights 
upon the cities and bithoprics of Metz, Toul, and Verdun, 


and their dependencics, particularly Moyenvic, ſaving the 


right of metropolitan, which belongs to the archbiſhop of 


Treves.“ 


© 'The emperor for himſelf and the houſe of Auſtria and 
the empire, refign ro France the city of Briſac, and the 
villages of Hoolltat, Niederrimfing, Harten, and Acharren, 
which depend thereon, to be held in full fovereignty, in the 
ſame manner as the Upper and Lower Alſatia, Suntgau, and 
the provincial prefecture of the ten imperial cities, namely, 
Haguenau, Calmer, Scletſtadt, Weiſemberg, Landau, Obe- 
renheim, Roſheim, Munſter in the vale of St. Gregory, 
Reyſerberg, and Turingham, with their dependencies. All 
and every of theſe ſhall be incorporated for ever in the crown 
of France. But the moſt Chriſtian king ſhall be obliged in 
all thoſe places to maintain the catholic religion, and to 
baniſh thence all innovation brought in during the war. The 
emperor, empire, and archduke of Inſpruck, Ferdinand 
Charles, to diſcharge the ſubjects of thoſe places from all 
engagements and oaths of fidelity; and derogate and make 
void all decrees, conſlitutions, and particularly the article 
of the imperial capitulation, by which the alienation of the 
rights and poſſeſſions of the empire is prohibited“. In the 


| 
next diet theſe alicnations ſhall be raiſed anew, and it any pro- 


tain articles of government, ſtiled“ The imperial capitulation,” ſhould be 
drawn up and {worn to. This method has ever fince been conſtantly followed. 
When the emperor is choſen, the clectors lead him to the church, and place 
hiu upon the great altar, where the archbithop of Mentz gives him the 
capitulation to 11gn, with 14 promiſe to confirm immediately atter his coro- 
nation, all the liberties and privileges which the electors, and other pi inces 
and ſtates of the empite, before chioy. Some ot the principal articles of 
theſe cxpitulations are, the obſervance of the golden-bull: ot the agree- 
ment at Auſburg in 1655; ot the treaties of Munſter and Oinabrug ; and 
of ſeveral other atticles, making ia all 47, winch run upon changing nothing 
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poſal be made hereafter in a diet, for the recovery of lands 
or rights of the empire, the preſent alienations ſhall not be 
included therein. | 

4 All the fortifications of Benfield, Rhinau, Saverne, 
Hohenbar, and Neuburg on the Rhine, ſhall be demoliſhed, 
and no garriſon kept there. Saverne ſhall Keep an exact 
neutrality, and give the king's troops a free paſſage as often 
as required,” 

It may be obſerved that, by the expreſſions uſed in this 
article, the empire meant only to ſooth the magiſtrates 
and inhabitants of Saverne, in the ceſſion of their city to 
France. 

« The king of France ſhall have a perpetual right to 
garriſon Philipſburg, and ſhall have free paſſage for his troops 
thithec through the empire. But the ſaid king ſhall only 
have the protection of the place; the property, profits, &c. 
remaining to the biſhop and chapter of Spire. 

© The emperor and empire reſign to France all the 
rights of ſovercignty that do or may belong to them over 
Pignerol. 

6 France ſhall remain poſſeſſed of all Artois, except only 
the towns, bailiwics, and cha ſtellanies of Ayte and St. Omer, 
with their dependencies: in Flanders, of Graveling, che forts 
Philip Sluice, Hannain-Bourburg, and St. Vinant in the 
county of Hainault, of Landrecy, Queinoy : In the duchy 
of Lunenburg, of Thionville, Montmedy, Danvilliers, 
Ivoy, Chavancy, Chaſtcau, and Marville, wita all their ap- 
purtenances. 

« La Baſſee and Berg St. Vinox, and the royal fort of 
Berg, which his moſt chriſtian majeſty has declured he will 
never conſent to part with, ſhall be exchanged for Marienberg 
and Philipville, and their dependencies ; Avennes, with its 
appurtenances, ſhall be given to France, and the prince of 
Chimay ſhall be indemnified for his pretenfions by his catholic 
majeſty, who alſo engages to build no new to: treſs that may 
cut off or diſturb the communication of theſe places with 
France. 

The king of France ſhall remain poſſeſſed of all the 
countries on this fide the Pyrences, and the King of Spain of 
thoſe on the other ſide of the mountains, which ſhall divide 
the two kingdoms. 

Spain renounces all right and pretenſions to whatever was 
yielded to France by the treaty of Munſter, and to the county 
of Terreſe.“ 

This county was not refigned to France till the 16th of 
December 1660, by a treaty concluded at Paris between 
Lewis XIV. and Ferdinand Charles, archduke of Inſpruck, 
and confirmed the 4th of June, 1663, by Sigiſmund Francis, 
archduke of Inſpruck. 

The king of France proteſts againſt all preſcription and 
lapſe of time, with regard to the kingdom of Navarre, and 
reſerves to himſeif a power to proſecute his right to the ſaid 
kingdom by an amicable way, and not by arms, as allo all 
his other rights, which he concerves. to belong to him or his 
predeceſſors. | 

All authors, who have writ of the law of nations, agree, 
that preſcription authoriſes rights the moſt doubtful in their 
origin ; and what proves the wiſdom of this maxim, is, that 
it concerns every nation to adopt it. The difficulty is, to 
know how preſcription is acquired: It ſeems to be ſolely eſta-— 
bliſhed by the filence of the party aggrieved, when he has 
treated with the prince who poſlefles his property, or when 
his adverſary ſells, reſigns, or alienates it in any other man- 
ner. Silence in theſe caſes is equivalent to conſent. Had 
authors, who have treated of the rights and pretenſions of 
the powers of Europe, fet out upon this maxim, they would 
not have endeavoured to realize the chimeras which the ſtates 
themſelves, in favour of whom they write, durſt not avow. 
To what purpoſe to talk now of the pretenſions of the empire 
on the eccleſiaſtical ſtate ? of the rights of England on the 
crown of France? or thoſe of France on the provinces en- 
zoyed by Charles the Great? Without inflaming the ambition 
and jealouſy of princes, there will be ſubjects of quarrels 
enough, and the public tranquility too often diſturbed. From 
this maxim of preſcription, it muſt be concluded that each 
prince rightſully poflefles what has not by any act of pro- 
teſtation being claimed ſince the treaties of Weſtphalia. 

* It any ſtate or prince whatſoever attacks the king of 
France, or the king of Spain, in what either now poſſeſſes 
or ſhall poſſeſs by virtue of this treaty, the other ſhall not 


any way aſſiſt the ſaid ſtate or prince, though otherwiſe his 
ally.“ 


in matters of religion ; and hinder him from aboliſhing laws, declaring war, 
1npoliny taxes, making peace or alliances, building fortreſles, or doing any 
thing that relates to the good of the empire, without the content of the ſtates 
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This is a wiſe and regular article, if the courts of Paris 
and Madrid meant only to tie up their hands tor the future, 
that is to ſay, debar themſclves of the liberty of making any 
engagements reſpeCtively hurtful to them, But if, as ſome 
pretend, cardinal Mazarin and Don Lewis de Haro intended 
that this clauſe ſhould have a tretroſpect to the treaties prece- 
ding the Pyrenean, nothing would be more irregular or con- 
trary to the principles of finceinty. For France and Spain 
would put themſelves under a neceſſity of breaking their pre- 
ſent convention, or their former engagements with other 
powers. There are politicians who applaud this manner of 
treating, as leaving a ſtate free to take, on occaſion, the part 
molt tavourable to its intereſts, But, is it true that ſo per- 
nicious an advantage may be drawn tiom thence ? A prince 
who has entered into contrary engagements, is bound to fulfil 
the prior, becauſe the others arc null and ought not to have 
been made. If the later conventions annul the more ancient, 
in vain do nations negotiate together. The faith cf treatics 
vaniſhes, all is uncertain, and the law of nations are words 
without any meaning. The ſame inconveniences are alſo 
incurred, and all the bands ot ſociety are broke, if a prince 
may renounce his engagements without the conſent of the 
party with whom he has made them, 

* If any breach ſhoald happen between the allies of the 
two kings of France and Spain, neither thall engage in the 
quarrel till endeavours have bcen uled for an accommodation, 
which not ſucceeding, cach king” ſhall be tree to ſupport his 
ally, without any breach of this treaty.” 

Ic is lawful without doubt to act in a hoſtile manner 
againſt ſtates who aſſiſt our enemies. This principle has in 
all times been carried into practice, and yet there has prevailed 
in Europe, fince the beginning of this century, a new wav of 
thinking on this ſubject, Ir is pretended, in fome writings, 
that it is unlawful to attack a power, who, to perform his 
engagements, ſends aid to out enemies. It has been obſerved 
with aſtoniſhment, that ſtates, waging war again one ano- 
ther with warmth, have believed, or feigned to bell, that 
they were ſtill friends, becauſe they were only auxiliaries, 
and no formal declaration had preceded their hoſtility. 

It would be eaſy to diſcover the cauſe of fuch a change in 
the principles of the law of nations; but it ſhall only at pre- 
ſent be examined, whether it is advantageous to ſocig es to 
agree that the aſſiſtance, they give their allies, ſhall not alter 
the friendſhip and good correſpondence which »ught to reign 
among them. 

The plenipotentiaries who firſt deviſed this clauſe, had 
doubtleſs no other end than to ſtrengthen the peace, and pre— 
vent the war between two ſtates from ſpreading its ravages 
and becoming general; but it may be affirmed, that they 
were miſtaken in their views. In the firſt place, peace is not 
thereby more firmly eſtabliſhed ; for it is not declarations but 
hoſtilitics that create a ſtate of war between two nations. In 
the next place, ſo far are the calamities of war from being 
the leſs extended by it, that, on the contrary, they are rather 
increaſed, A prince who would not venture to concern him— 
ſelf in the quarrels of his neighbours, will take part in the 
war, when he can do it without making an enemy. The aid 
he ſhall give will increaſe the flame, which otherwiſe might 
poſhbly be more cafily extinguiſhed, 

Twill be to no purpoſe to agree by treaties, that the allies 
of the two contending powers thall not be deemed enemies ; 
a prince will always behold with an evil eye, a nation that 
contributes to his damage, and will ſeize the firſt opportunity 
to be revenged. It is next to impoſſible for the paſſions, 
when put in a fermentation, not to proceed at laſt to an open 
rupture, | 
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„The emperor and empire refign to Sweden, as perpetual 
and immediate fiefs of the empire, the higher Pomerania, 
(commonly called Vor-Pomeren) with the iſland of Rugen, 
and in the farther Pomerania the towns of Stetin, Garts, Dam, 
Golnau, and the iſle of Vollin, with the ſovereignty of the 
river Oder, and the arm of the ſea called Friſchaft; alſo 
the three mouths of the Peine, the Swine, and the Diewe- 
nou, with the lands on both ſides, from the bounds of the 
royal territory to the Baltic ſea. 

© The elector of Brandenburg ſhall poſſeſs the farther Po- 
merania and biſhopric of Camin.“ 

There were ſome diſputes afterwards between the courts of 
Sweden and Berlin concerning the limits. But all difficultics 


of the empire, and advice of the electors and other princes thereof. 
Theſe capitulations are like our “ Petition of Right,“ and Coronation» 


Oaths.“ i 
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were removed by the treaty of Stetin, in May 1663. By 
virtue of that treaty the king of Sweden ſhared with the 
elector the revenue of the tolls payable in all the ports and 
harbours in Farther Pomerania. It would be needleſs to ſay 
any thing more of the treaty of Stetin, the diſpoſitions of it 
were altered by that of St. Gerinain-en-Laye and Stockholm, 
as will be ſeen hereafter in the peace of Nimeguen. 

Ide titles and arms of Pomerania ſhall be common to the 
kings of Sweden and electors of Brandenburg. In cafe of 
failure of heirs male in the houſe of Brandenburg, the Far- 
ther Pomerania and biſhopric of Camin ſhall devolve to the 
king of Sweden. 

With the conſent of the empire, the emperor gives to 
Sweden the town and port of Wiſinar, with the fort of 
Walfich, the bailiwics of Pocl, (except ſome villages be- 
longing to the hoſpital of the Holy Ghoſt in Lubec) of 
Newencloſter, and of Wiiſhuſen ; the archbiſhopric of Bre- 
men, and biſhopric of Verden, faving to the city of Bremen 
its immunities, which ſhall be left in its preſent ſtate in 
eccleſiaſtical and political matters b.“ 

** Queen Chriſtina and her ſucceffors, kings of Sweden, in 
conſideration of theſe fiefs, ſhall be deemed princes of the 
empire, and have their place and vote in the diets as dukes 
of Bremen, Verden, and Pomerania, princes of Rugen, and 
lords of Wiſmar. They ſhall hold theſe ficfs of the empire, 
and receive the inveſtitures, taking the uſual oath. 

** The crown of Sweden ſhall enjoy the privilege of not 
appealing, provided there be eſtabliſhed in theſe fiefs, in 
tome commodious place in Germany, a tribunal where 
juſtice may be adminiſtered according to the laws and con- 
ſtitutions of the empire.” 

The electors only have in their dominions tribunals of juſ- 
tice to judge without appeal. The ſubjects of the other 
princes appeal from the ſentence of their judges to the impe— 
rial chamber at Wetzler, or the Aulic Council of the em- 
pire®. The electors of Treves in their territories permit 
appeals to the imperial chamber; it is not clear, however, 
whether by the golden bull, a ſubject of that archbiſhop can 
be compelled to appear before a foreign judge, the privi- 
lege of not appearing being granted not ſolely to the electors 
but alſo to their ſubjects. 

* All the ſtates of the empire ſhall contribute towards pay- 
ing to Sweden, in three payments, the ſum of five millions 
of rix-dollars. 


The CATHOLICS, te PROTESTANTS, 
the REFORMED. 


© For the redreſs of the religious grievances which have 
partly occaſioned the war, it is agreed, that the tranſaction 
of Paſſau in 1552, and the peace of religion which enſued 
in 1555, ſhall be inviolably obſerved as it was confirmed to 
Auſburg in 1556, and ſhall ſerve for foundation to the 5th 
article of the treaty of Oſnabrug. There ſhall be an exact 
equality between the electors, princes, and ſtates of both 
religions according to the conſtitutions of the empire, all 
violence and force between the two parties being for ever pro- 
hibited . 

“The cities of Auſburg, Dunckelſpiel, Biberach, and 
Ravenſburg, ſhall retain the exerciſe ot religion as on the 


d Great alterations have happened ſince this treaty in the ceſſions made to 
the Swedes, For by the treaty of Stockholm in 1720, the queen of Sweden 
reſigned in perpetuity to the houſe of Brandenburgh, the. city of Stetin, the 
diſtrict between the Oder and the Pohne, with the ifles of Wollin and Uſe- 
don, which had been given to Sweden by the 10th article of the treaty of 
Oſnabrug. By the zd and 19th articles of the faid treaty ot Stockholm, 
Sweden alſo yields up the towns of Dam and Holnau. By an explanation 
of another treaty concluded at Stockholm the 2oth of November, 1719. 
Sweden reſigns to the electorate of Hanover the duchies of Bremen and 
Verden. 

For the better and more impartial adminiſtration of juſtice, which had 
been greatly interi upted, the emperor Maximilian, at the folicitation of the 
ſtates, erected a court under the title of + Ihe Imperial Chamber,” at 
Worms in 1495. This court was removed to Spire, 1633, and, atter the 
French had barbaroully ruined the Palatinate, to Wetzler in 1696, where it 
ſtill remains. The members of this great court of juſtice were a judge oi 
the chamber, 4 preſidents, and 50 aftetfors ; but in 1719 this number was 
leſſened by one hulf, and theſe to be part proteſtants and part papiſts. 

The emperors had been averſe to ſuch a tribunal, becaute they ſtill hoped 
to bring, as in old time, all cauſes in the laſt reſort before a tribunal of their 
own appointing, whereas the emperor names only the judge and preſidents of 
the imperial chamber. Wat former emperots had in vain endeavoured by 
authority, Maximilian obtained by policy. He foreſaw, the large expencz 


of the imperial chamber, which fell entirely on the ſtates, would make them 


unattentive to their new tribunal, which accordingly happened, "They knew 
the importance of it, and ſt; uggled to obtain it, but neglected its zuppoft, by 
which means it was often ſhut ap. 
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The politic emperor took ativantage of this, and revived his Aulic Coun— 
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1ſt of January 1624. The magiſtracies and public offices 
ſhall be held by an equal number of catholics and proteſtants. 
It the number be unequal, each religion ſhall have altetnately 
an additional magiſtrate of the ſame confeſſion. As to 
othices held by a fingle perſon, they ſhall be filled by turris 
by catholics and proteſtants. The city of Auſburg having 
a council of ſeven ſenators, two of which having the title 
oft preſident, and the other five of counſellors, the catholics 
ſhall always have one preſident and three counſellors of their 
religion; bur if the catholics abuſe the plurality of the 
ſuffrages to the prejudice of the proteſtants, it ſhall be law- 
ful for thoſe laſt to have recourſe to the alternative of a fifth 
counſellor. 

The inhabitants of Oppenheim who profeſs the Auſburg 
confeſſion, ſhall be put in poſſeſſion of their churches and 
eccleſiaſtical eſtates as they were in the year 1624 ; and all 
other proteſtants ſhall have the free exerciſe of their religion. 

*© The nobility who hold immediately of the empire ſhall 
enjoy the ſame rights in matters of religion with the electors, 
princes, and ſtates of the Germanic body. 

The counts, barons, nobles, towns, monaſteries, com- 
mendams, communities, who are ſubjects of the ſtates hold- 
ing immediately of the empire, ecclefiaſtical or ſecular, 
catholic or proteſtant, ſhall retain the free exerc ſe of the 
religion they profeſled the 1ſt of January 1624. Thoſe 
who are not of the religion of their ſovereign, and who at 
that time did not enjoy the public or private exerciſe of 
their religion, ſhall be free to attend their devotions in 
their own houſes, and even to be preſent at the public ſer— 
vice, performed in their ncighbourhood. They ſhall enjoy, 
moreover, all the civil privileges granted to thoſe of the 
eſtabliſhed religion. | | 

In caſe that thoſe who had not on the 1(t of January 
1624, the public or private exercile of their religion, or who 
ſhall change their religion, have a mind, or are ordered to 
remove, they ſhall be at liberty to ſell or keep their effects, 
to have them adminiſtered, and to vifit them freely without 
a paſſport. The firſt ſhall have five years allowed to remove, 
the other, three, reckoning from the day of notice from 
their territorial lord. | 

© The eccleſiaſtical benefices enjoyed by catholics in 1624, 
ſhall remain in their hands for ever, and thoſe poſſeſſed in 
the ſame year by proteſtants, ſhall remain with them in 
like manner. If any ecclefiaſtic ſhall for. the future change 
his religion, he ſhall forfeit his benefice, but without re- 
{toring the revenues he thall have conſumed. 

In the places of the Auſburg profeſſion, where the em- 
peror enjoys the right of firſt prayers, he ſhall always 
name a proteſtant®Þ In the ſame places, the pope ſhall 
have no right of annates, pall, confirmation, &c. and 
whoever ſhall demand ſuch rights in his name, ſhall not 
be ſupported by the ſecular arm. Such as are choſen 
or ſtand for archbiſhopric, biſhopric, or prelacies of the 
confeſſion of Auſburg, ſhall receive inveſtiture of the em- 
peror, after having within the year paid homage and 
taken the uſual oaths of fidelity, In the places where 
both religions are admitted, the pope ſhall preſerve his 
right with regard to catholic benefices. The emperor ſhall 
not exerciſe his right of firſt prayers in favour of a catho- 
lic but on the benefices of thoſe who are of the Romiſh 
religion. 
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aſſeſſors eight, though the ſalaries of all are paid by the emperor. By this 
means he drew all the cauſes to his own tribunal, by keeping it ever open. 
The princes and ſtates fiw their error, but could not correct it, For, after 
all their diſputes, theſe two ſupreme courts ſubſiſt, and almoſt with equal 
authoiity, tor which firſt poſſeſſes a cauic, thereby retains it; and both te- 
ceive appeals from interior jurifdictions, and decide - dubious titles, The 
jetitences of both, in caſe ot injuſtice, may be complained of to the general 
diet. The Aulic Council conſiſts of a preſident, and ſeventeen aſſeſſors, of 
whom tix are proteſtants. The vice chancellor of the empire has alſo a 
right to a ſeat, and all the decrees paſs through his hands, and are directed 
by him to thoſe who are to execute them. There is one circumſtance 
wherein theſe tribunals differ, the imperial chamber tubhits during a vacancy 
of the throne, when juſtice is adminiſtered in the name of the vicars of the 
empire; but the Aulic Council is diffulved by the death of the emperor ; 
and a new one cannot be choſen till an emperor is elefted, 

The papiſts, and eſpecially the protefſtants, both coimpl:za of the too 
great authority of this tribunal ; but hitherto they have not been able to 
reſtrain its power and reſtore to the imperial chamber its original and legal 
juritdietion. | 

"There are aulic-conncils or tribunals of juſtice in the ſtates of the ſovereign 
princes, either with or without appeals to the imperial chamber or auhc- 
council of the empire, 

d This article has been fo often violated, that it may be ſaid to exiſt only 
in idea, "The intolerant ſpirit of the Ronuth clergy breaks through all ob- 
ſtacles, and the 4th ſeparate article of the treaty of Ryiwic bas given a 
mortal blow to liberty ot conſcience, 

© The right of Prime Preces or firſt prayers, is the right of filling, tor 
once only, a vacant teat in every chapter ot the empire; and it anſwers to 
the privilege our arclibiſhop ot Canterbury called an Optiou. 
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«© The electors, princes, &c. of the confeſſion of Auſburg, 
ſhall poſſeſs all the eccleſiaſtical benefices they enjoyed, in 
1624, and the catholics, of what condition ſoever, ſhall be 
reſtored to what they held in the ſame year in the ſtates of 
the Lutheran princes. 

If any elector, prince, lord of territory, &c. change 
his religion, or ae by inheritance or otherwiſe, any 
ſtate profeſſing a different religion from his, he ſhall be allowed 
to have in his court and about his perſon, miniſters of his 
religion; but ſo, as to be no expence to his ſubjects or pre- 
judice to their religion, If any community embrace the 
doctrine of their prince or lord, and defire leave to have at 
their coſt the ſame exerciſe of religion, the prince or lord 
ſhall grant them that favour, which it ſhall not be in the 
power of his ſucceſſors to reverſe. 

© In the ordinary aſſemblies, as well as in the general 
dicts, the number of the deputies of both religions ſhall be 
equal, When an affair requires extraordinary commiſlaries, 
they ſhall be taken among the proteſtants, if the point in 
queſtion concerns the Lutherans. If the diſpute relates to 
the catholics, the commiſſaries ſhall be ſo: if it ariſes berween 
catholics and proteſtants, there ſhall be an equal number of 
commiſſaties of both religions. 

The tribunal of the imperial chamber ſhal} be compoſed 
of a catholic judge, four prefidents named by the emperor, 
of whom two ſhall be of the Auſburg ptofeſſion; of twenty- 
fix catholic aſſeſſors and twenty-four proteſtants. The judges 
of the Aulic council ſhall conſiſt of an equal number of both 
religions. If all the catholics ſhall be ot one opinion and all 
the proteſtants of another, the affair to be decided ſhall be 
referred to the general diet of the empire. 

«© The dukes of Brieg, Lignitz, Munſter, Berg, and d'Oels, 
and the city of Breflau, ſhall be maintained in the privileges 
they enjoyed before the troubles of Puhemia, and in the free 
exerciſe of their religion. The Lutheran counts, barons, 
nobles, &c. in the dutchy of Siletiz, who depend on the 
royal chamber, ſhall be allowed tv athft at the public ſervice 
of their religion in their neighbourhood, and to build three 
churches at their own coſt near the cities of Sweidnitz, Jant, 
and Glogau. 

The ſame liberty that is granted to catholics and Lu— 
therans, ſhall alſo be :llowed to choſe who call themſelves the 
reformed. Except theſe three religions, no other ſhall be 
received or tolerated in the empire.” 

This article ſeems to regard any ſubjects, ſince, on account 
of the fiefs he enjoys in the empire, it was not objected againſt 
the duke of Holitein preſumptive heir of the crown of Rutha, 
when he embraced the Greek religion. 


ELECTORS, PRINCES, and STATES 
of the EMPIRE! 


For preventing any diſputes that may ariſe for the future 
in the political ſtate, the electors, princes, and ſtates of the 
Roman empire ought to be confirmed by virtue of this treaty 
in their ancient rights, prerogatives, privileges in the free 
encreaſe of territorial right, in matters ecclefiaſtical and po- 
litical in their dominions, in their rights of the regale, that 
no perſon may have it in his power or choice to give them 
moleſtation on any pretence whatſoever. They ſhall enjoy 
the right of ſuffrage in all deliberations concerning; the 
affairs of the empire; particularly when laws are to be made 
or interpoſed ; war to be declared ; contributions to be 1m- 
poſed ; levies of troops to be made, and their quarters regu- 
lated ; new ſortreſſes to be raiſed in the name of the public 


After the extinction of the family of Charles the Great, who conquered 
Germany and Lombardy, the empire became elective, and great diviſions 
and difler:tions aroſe, which at laſt were ſettled in the reign of Charles IV. 
by the Golden-Bull, or Magna Chaita of Germany. 

This evict or law was made in the year 1356, in a diet of the ſtates at 
Nurembirgh, It iz called Golden, becauſe it has a gold ſeal in the form 
of a pope's bull. It contains thirty chapters, concerning the form and ce- 
remonies of the election of the emperors : the number, rights, and func- 
tions of the electors, and all that belongs to the government of the empire 
in general. The electors were thus ſctti:d :- The archbiſhop of Mentz, as 
great chancellor of Germany; the archbiſhop of Cologn, as great chan- 
celior u Italy; the archbiſhop of Treves, as great chancellor in Gaul and 
Arles; the king of Bohemia, as cup-beater; the count Palatine, as high- 
ſteward ; the duke of Saxony, as grand marſhal ; and the margrave of 
Brandenburg, as grand chamberlain, were the ſeven electors. To theſe 
have ſince been added, the duke of Bavaria, and duke of Brunſwick,. as 
arch-treaſurer. 

The general diet of the empire conſiſts of the electors, princes, ſtates, 
prelates, counts, barons, and free cities. The elector of Mentz, as high 

cellor, is the director or ſpeaker. The members of the diet are divided 
into three colleges : I. The eleftoral college. II. The college of princes, 
in which ſit not only the ſpiritual and temporal princes of 3 but 
the prelates who are not conſidered as princes, and the counts of the empire. 
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in the territories of the ſtates, or garriſons to be placed in the 
old, and alſo when any treaties or alliances are to be conclud- 
ed ; none of theſe and other things of the like kind ſhall be 
undertaken or permitted without the ſuffrages of all the ſtates 
of the empire aſſembled in the diet. They ſhall have perpetual 
rightſof making alliances;among themſclves and with foreign- 
ers, provided ſuch alliances are not directed againſt the em- 
peror and empire, againſt the public peace, or the preſent 
treaty in particular, 

The free cities, both in the general and particular diets, 
ſhall have decifive votes, and enjoy all their ancient rights, 
cuſtoms and privileges.” 

The Ban of the empire 1s one of the moſt important. points 
of the Germanic law. The Golden Bull ſays nothing of its 
form; it is ſurprizing that the plenipotentiarics of Weſt— 
phalia ſhould be fatisfied with referring the manner and 
order to be obſerved in putting it in execution to the next diet, 
which was to meet within ſix months after the concluſion of 
the treaty, In this diet it was ſettled, that the emperor 
ſhould not put any prince or ſtate under the ban without the 
conſent of the electors. The colleges of the princes and 
imperial cities juſtly complained, and notwithſtanding the 
numberleſs papers publiſhed on that occafion, they could not 
obtain the ſatisfaction they required, till the acceſhon of 
Charles VI. to the imperial throne. The electors inſerted 
in his capitulation, that he ſhould not pronounce the ban 
without the knowledge and conſent of the electors, princes, 
and ſtates of the empire 8. This emperor expreſſes him- 
ſelf thus, concerning the forms to which he ſubmitted him- 
ſelf on theſe occaſions : * When the proceſs is about to 
end, the acts of it ſhall be laid before the general diet, to be 
taken into conſideration, and examined by deputies of the 
three colleges of the empire, half catholics and half pro- 
teſtants, who ſhall be expreſly ſworn for that purpoſe. 
Their opinion ſhall be reported to the electors, princes, 
and ſtares aſſembled, who ſhall pronounce thercon the final 
concluſion. The ſentence, after confirmation by us or cur 
commitlaries, ſhall be publithed in our name, and the execu- 
tion ſhall no otherwile be accompliſhed than by the tenor of 
the regulations of execution, and by the ſame circle to which 
the proſcribed perſon belonged, or where he inhabited. 
We will detain nothing of what ſhall be torfeited, either for 
ourſelves or our houſe, but the whole ſhall be incorporated 
in the empire; and, before all things, the injured party fall 
receive ſatisfaEtion.” 

This clauſe was inſerted in the capitulation of the emperor 
Charles VII. and ought to be confidered as part of the treatics 
of Munſter and Olnabrug ; the plenipotentiaries having be- 
forchand guirantied what ſhould be decided in the affair by 
the princes of the empire. | 


HOUSE of AUSTRIA. 


% France ſhall pay, in three equal payments, the ſum of 
three millions of livres Tournois to Ferdinand-Charles, 
archdyke of Inſpruck, after Spain ſhall have conſented to 
the alienation of Alſatia and the other ſeſſions by the treaty 
of Munfter.” | 

This prince being dead, the three millions were paid to his 
brother Sigiſmund-Francis in 1663, 1664, and 1665. 


HOUSES of BAVARIA, PALATINE, and 
BRANDENBURG. 


* The houſe of Bavaria ſhall remain poſlcfled of the elec - 


The temporal and ſpiritual princes have each ſingly a vote ; but the prelates 
and counts vote by benches, each bench having one vote, III. The college 
of the free or imperial cities. Theſe cities, in the times of confuſion, con- 
tederated for the benefit of trade, and for mutual defence againſt the princes, 
and at length became ſo powerful as to make the third eſtate or college of 
the empire. Bremen is ſaid to begin the affociation in the year 1164+ 
There are now about fixty imperial cities, or hanſe- towns in Germany. 

The empire was divided by Maximilian, about the year 1500, ficit into 
ſix, and, twelve years after, into ten circles; namely, Franconia, Bavaria, 
Suabia, the Upper Rhine, Weſtphalia, Lower Saxony, Auſtria, Burgundy, 
the Lower Rhine, and Upper Saxony, In each of theſe circles there is a 
director for the management of civil, and a chief for regulating military 
affairs. The directors are fixed, but the chiets or generals are choſen by 
the circles; each circle appointing the general to command the forces it is 
obliged to find in defence of the empire. To the directors the imperial 
chamber commit the execution of their decrees. The circles having many 
things to manage, hold frequent diets, in which, they take meatures for 
their ſafety,. and upon occaſion, they negotiate with the diets of other circles ; 
and when this is done with a view to ſome certain point, they are ſtiled 
Confederate Circles. — 

Though this was inſerted in the capitulation of the emperor Joſeph, 
yet he, by his own authority, put uuder the ban of the empire the eluctors 
of Cologn and Bavaria. 
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toral dignity, the Upper Palatinate, and the county of Cham, 
formerly belonging to the electors Palatine. In virtue of 
this ceſſion, the elector of Bavaria ſhall renounce all the debt 
of thirteen millions, and all his pretenſions to the Upper 
Auſtria.“ 

The duke of Bavaria, though he was omitted at the time 
when the number of electors was ſettled by the golden bull, 
had formerly enjoyed the electoral dignity alternately with 
the counts Palatine. The elector Maximilian-Emmanuel, in 
his manifeſto againſt the emperor Leopold, in the beginning 
of the year 1701, expretles himſelf thus: 

© The electoral dignity is very ancient in my houſe, by the 
concordat of Pavia, between the emperor Lewis of Bavaria, 
(from whom I am deſcended) and Adolphus, ſon of Rodol- 
phus of Bavaria, brother to the emperor Lewis, and author 
of the Rodolphin branch. The dignity which belonged to 
the houſe of Bavaria, was to be enjoyed alternately by the 
chiefs of the two branches of which that houſe was then 
compoſed. Some time after the Pavian concordat, the em- 
peror Charles IV, declared enemy of the princes of my branch, 
publiſhed the golden bull, wherein he appointed that the 
eldeſt ſons of the electors ſhould always ſucceed their fathers, 
A prince of the Rodolphin branch enjoyed the electorate of 
my houſe when that bull was publiſhed. His fon, by virtue 
of this golden bull, kept poſſeſſion of the electorate, which 
by the Pavian concordat was to come to the eldeſt of my 
branch. His uſurpation was continued by his deſcendants, 
notwithſtanding the proteſtations of my anceſtors ſo often 
repeated and renewed in full diet by duke William of Bavaria, 
my great grand-iather. 

6 An eighth electorate ſhall be created in favour of the 
count Palatine, his heirs and ſucceſſors of the Rodolphin 
branch, together with all the Lower Palatinate, and in calc 
the Willelmine branch ſhould happen to be extinct, and the 
Rodolphin ſurvive, then the Upper Palatinate and county of 
Cham ſhall return to the Palatine, and the eighth eicctorate 
ſhall be ſuppreſled.” 

The treaties of W-ſtphalia have ſettled nothing about the 
vicariate of the empire h. Ar the death of Ferdinand III. 
the elector of Bavaria claimed that dignity as annexed to his 
electorate, or rather to the Upper Palatinate, of which he 
was poſſeſſed. The elector Palatine maintained, on the con- 
trary, that the vicariate belonged to him as count of the 
Lower Palatinate; and the golden bull ſeems to favour his 


pretenſions, where it is ſaid, “ whenever the empire ſhall be- 
5 , | 


come vacant, the illuſtrious count Palatine of the Rhine, 
high-ſteward of the holy Roman empire, ſhall be vicar of 
the empire.” 1. It is not natural that it ſhould be forgot 
to give the title of elector to the count Palatine, if the vica- 
riate had been annexed to his electorate. 2. The golden 
bull calls him count Palatine of the Rhine, from whence it 
might be inferred that he was vicar of the empire by virtue of 
the Lower and not of the Upper Palatinate. This queſtion 
divided the whole empire, and in vain did arbitrators offer to 
decide it. Theſe two princes, in May 1724, came to an 
agreement, that for the future they ſhould exerciſe the office 
of vicar in common in ſome neutral place appointed for that 
purpoſe, Accordingly the v:cariate was ſo adminiſtered in 
the vacancy of the empire, after the death of Charles VI. 
Several princes proteſted againſt this agreement, which, to 
have the force of a law, ought to have had the conſent of 
the emperor and the diet. At the death of the emperor 
Charles VII, the elector of Bavaria, his ſon, came a new 
agreement, whereby the vicariate was to be exerciſed al- 
ternately. 

Purſuant to the 48th article of the treaty of Munſter, and 
the 4th of Oſnabrug, wherein it was agreed that the ſueceſ- 
ſion of Juliers (undecided fince the year 1609) ſhould be 
ſettled without delay, Frederic William, elector of Bran- 
denburg, and prince William, Palatine of the Rhine, duke 
of Neuburg, figned at Cleves the gth of September, 1666, 
a treaty which was afterwards confirmed by the emperor 
Leopold. 

«© The duke of Neuburg and his heirs ſhall keep the du- 


b When there is no king of the Romans, (that is no perſon choſen in the 


'emperor”s life time as his preſumptive heir, who upon the emperor's de- 


ceaſe immediately fills the throne upon his coronation, without a ſecond 


election) the golden bull has provided for the adminiſtration of the govern- * 


ment, by the electors Palatine and of Saxony, who have the title of Vicars 


of the empire, Each of theſe has his diſtrict, and they have likewiſe an 


Aulic Council, called the Tribunal of the Vicariate. Their acts are valid 
and binding ; and, for the greatcr ſecurity, care is taken to inſert an article 
in the new emperor's capitulation, by which he promiſes to ratify in the ful- 
leſt manner whatever the vicars of the empire have done during the vacancy. 

There are vicars of the emperor, as well as of the empire, but theſe 
offices widely differ. For, by virtue of his imperial power, the emperor 
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chies of Juliers and Bergs, and the lordſhips of Winnendaal 
and Breſques. The elector of Brandenburg, and his heirs 
mall poſſeſs the duchy of Cleves and the counties of La 
Marc and Ravenſburg.“ 

The county of Ravenſtein, about which the parties did not 
agree in 1666, has ſince been ceded to the Palatine houſe. 
Ihe countries of the ſucceſhon of Juliers ſhall remain 
inviolably allied. The contraCting parties ſhall uſe the titles 
in common, and mutually guaranty the poſleſſion.“ 

** The treaty of Cicves thall in no way be detrimental to 
Fr ay rg any princes may form, to the ſucceſſion of 

ulis. 
: This clauſe of reſerving the rights of Saxony and Deux- 
Ponts, ſcems to make this treaty of Cleves only a proviſional 
agreement. But how can ſuch a clauſe be reconciled with 
the mutual guaranty between Brandenburg «nd Newburg ? 
Theſe kinds ot contrarieties are too often to be found in trea— 
ties. This of Cleves, „here the Palatine branch of New— 
burg is only mentioned, might have met with objections at 
the death of the laſt electotr Palatine: 


| : they were removed by 
the treaty, the prince ot Saltzbach concluded with the king 
of Pruſfia, by which the partition, and other diſpoſitions of 
1666, are confirmed, 

* As an cquivalent for refigning the Hither Pomerania to 
the Swedes, the elector of B: und-aburg and his ſucceffors, 
princes of his houſe, ſhall ho'd as immectiae Gefs of the em- 
pire, the archbiſhopric of Magdeburg, exceptins the four 
bailliwicks of Querfurt, Gusctbok, Dam, and Borck. given 
to the elector of Saxony; the bichoprics of Halberſtadr, 
Minden, and Camin. Ihe city of XI. gaburg mall enjoy 
all its ancient and other privileges; the bailliwic of Eglen, 
which belong”d to the chapter, iha'l b» given to Branden- 
burg. vith a fourth part of the canonicates. The chapter 
of Halberſtadt ſhall have no right in the government of the 
biſhopric, and a fourth part of the canonicates ſhall be ex- 
tinguithed : Minden ſhall preſerve all its prebends, and 
thoſe of Camin ſhall be ſuppreſſed and united to the Farther 
Pomerania *,” 


HOUSES of MECK LENBURG, BRUNSWIC- 
LUNENBURG, HESSE, and BADEN. 


In confideration of the duke of Mecklenburg's reſigning 
the town and port of Wiſmar to the Swedes, he ſhall have, 
as a perpetual and immediate fief, the biſhoprics of Swerin 
and Ratzburg, with the power of ſuppreſſiug the canoni- 
cates of the two chapters, and alſo a {cat in the aſſemblies 
of the empire, an ot the circle of Lower Saxony, with the 
double title and voice of a prince. Fr tarther ſatisfaction 
to the ſaid duke, there ſhall be given to him the two 
commendams of Mirow and Nimerau belonging to the order 
of Malta.” 

In 1667, Chriſtian Lewis, duke of Mecklenburg, put 
himſelf and dominions under the ſpecial protection of France, 
upon a promiſe of defence againſt ali his enemies. The duke 
engaged, on his part, to aid the French with all his forces, 
to receive them into his ſtates, to ſuffer them to ra ſe recruits, 
whenever the diſpoſitions of the peace of Weltphalia were to 
be maintained. 

„The houſe of Brunſwick- Lunenburg ſhall have the 
alternate ſucceſhon ot the biſhopric of Olnabrug, with the 
catholics, for reſigning the coadjutorſhips of Magdeburg, 
Bremen, Halberſtadt, and Ratzburg ; and allo the provoſt— 
ſhip of Walkenreid and monaſtery of Groeningen. The debt 
contracted by duke Ulric with the king of Denmark, and 
granted by the ſaid king to the emperor, who gave it to count 
Tilly, ſhall be annulled. 

* The houſe of Heſſe-Caſſel ſhall retain the abbey of 
Hirsfield with all its dependencies, as the provoltſhip of Ge- 
lingen, ſaving however the cights of the houſe of Saxony to 
what it poſſeſſes time immemorial. 

* Tbe landgrave of Heſſe and his ſucceſſors ſhall enjoy 
the bailiwics of Schaemburg, Ruckenburg, Saxenhagen, and 


may delegate his power to any prince in the empire, when he is not in a 
condition to execute it himſelf. But then this vicar is accountable to the 
emperor, who may annul all his acts, or even reſume his office whenever he 
pleaſes. | 


There is alſo a vicariate of the empire in Italy, which has generally been 
executed by the dukes of Savoy, 

Hence it appears, that unleſs the emperor is defirous of having a ſuc- 
ceſſor appointed in his hte-time, there can be no ſolid reaſon aſſigned for 
the electors giving him an aflociate, under the title of king of the Romans 
ſince the emperor may devolve any part of his authority upon any Prince 
he thinks proper, with the character of Vicar, 

See art, Sweden above. 
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Stettenhagen, which belonged to the biſhopric of Minden. 
The right of primogeniture, introduced into the houſes of 
Hefle-Caflel and Hetle-Darmitadt, ſhall be inviolably ob- 
ſerved.” | 

By the right of primogeniture is meant in the empire the 
indivifibility of the dominions. We will (ſays Charles IV, 
in the golden bull) that for the future and for ever, the great 
and magnificent principalities, ſuch as the kingdom of Bo- 
hemin, the county Palatine of the Rhine, the dukedom of 
Saxony, and the marquiſate of Brandenburg, their lands, 
juriſdictions, homages, and vaflalages, with their appurte- 
nances and dependencies, ſhall nur be ſhared, divided, or 
diſmembered in any manner whatſoever ; but ſhall remain 
united for ever whole and entire. The eldeſt fon ſhall ſuc— 
ceed, and the whole domain and right ſhall belong to him 
alone.” For a long time none bur the electoral territories 
enjoyed this privilege, 

«« 'The precedency in the aſſemblies of Swabia, and in other 
general or particular diets of the empire, ſhall be alternative 
in the two branches of the houſe of Baden.” 


I. 

*« All the articles of the treaty of Vervins, concluded in 
the vear 1568, which are not derogated by the treaty of the 
Pyrences, are again approved and confirmed. 

Spain proteſts againſt all preſcription, and reſerves to 
itſelf the proſecution of all rights in an amicable way, and 
not otherwiſe, which have not been expreſly renounced, 
and which are claimed upon France.” 

Theſe reſerves, the work of ambition, were only proper 
to inflame it. Obſolete rights are almoſt null, in ſpite of 
proteſtations : that is, they are commonly looked upon as 
neglected pretenſions, and a prince who ſhould think of pur- 
ſuing them by force of arms, would be accuſed of injuſtice 
and breaking the peace. In the treaty of Ryſwick in 1697, 
the French and Dutch renounced all their reſpective preten- 
ſions. Well would it be if this example was followed. The 
circumſtances of the courts of Paris and Madrid, at the time 
of the treaty of Vervins, required the before-mentioned re- 
ſerves. The French and Spaniards had againſt each other 
the ſtrongeſt motives of enmity. They had not yet weak— 
ened one another ſuſſiciently to be ſincerely reconciled. The 
peace of Vervins was therefore really conſidered by Heny IV. 
and Philip II. only as a truce convenient for their affairs, and 
of which they meant only to avail themſelves, to attack one 
another with more vigour. In theſe diſpoſitions it was natu- 
ral that neither party ſhould recede from 'what could be re- 
tuſed, or what might be made the ground af fome preten- 
ſion, and even of a rupture. Affairs had taken a new turn, 
when the Pyrenean treaty was concluded. The two crowns, 
tired with a revenge, of which they were the victims, could 
make a ſolid peace, becauſe they had felt all the inconvenien- 
cics of a war. Perhaps cardinal Mazarin would have re- 
nounced the reſerves made at Vervins, it he had not feared 
that his vigilant enemics would have charged bim with relin- 
quiſhing ſomething 
country. 

When the king of Spain ſaid, he reſerved all the rights 
which he had not expreſly renounced, his fincerity ought 
not to be ſuſpected. Ir is the ſame thing as if he had laid 
timply, that he reſerved the rights he had not renounced, 
'This is never ſet down in ſo many words in a treaty, nor is 
inſerted at all. There may indecd be in treaties, as in all 
other contr.&s, articles underſtood and preſumed ; but the 
politicians Jeem to have juſtly made it a rule to have no 
regard to them. The more ſacred the faith of treatics is, 
the more care ſhould be taken not to give it the leaſt blemiſh. 
Should treaties be ſo framed as to become the object of the 
ſubtleties and ſophiſms. of ambition and intereſt? There 
would be nothing ſacred among nations, if tacit conditions 
are admitted in their conventions; for it is but too well 
proved by woful experience, that men's paſhons blind them 
in their cleareſt and molt evident engagements *. 

Every one remembers that in the year 1733 the court of 
France fent ſome battalions to the aſſiſtance of Dantzick, 
where Staniſlaus, kivg of Poland, was beſieged by the 


| 1 
From this very juſt reflection, it may be inferred, that nothing is more 
unreaonalle than the alliance ot France with Bavaria in 1741, and the war 
that cinucd in cotitempt of the guaranty ſtipulated, in the 10th article of the 
definitive treaty of 1738, to which the ambition and intereſt of France gave 
the ſubtle inter pretation of kving the rights of a third, which is the motive 
of her enterpriſes againſt the houte of Auſtria, 
d Of this there is a remarkable inſtance in the cardinals treaty with Oliver 
1 i . * 
Cromwell by which Cromwell was to have the harbours ot Flanders. In 


real, and betraying the intereſts of his“ 
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Ruſſians. This weak body of troops was obliged to capitu— 
late, and the commanding officer was contented with the 
ſtipulation of tranſporting them to a port in the Baltic-Sca. 
The preſumed intention of the French was to be free, and 
they certainly underſtood that they ſhould be tranſported to 
a neutral port; and yet count Munick ſent them to Peterſ- 
burg, where they were treated as priſoners of war. If the 
condition preſumed and underſtood, of a treaty or capitula- 
tion, had any force, France and her allies would not have 
failed to complain to the Ruſſian court of the treachery , of 
their general. Nothing was faid, only the French officer 
was blamed for his ignorance, and count Munick was ſaid to 
know how to avail himſelf of all his advantages. 3 

This remark ſerves to juſtify negotiators in the eyes of 
the world, who ſceking in their treaties a certain conciſeneſs 
which would be a great fault, complain of finding there cir- 
cumſtances which to them ſeem ſuperfluous. All the particu- 
lar caſes and parts of an engagement cannot be too carefully 
expretied and ſeparated. Plenipotentiaries make this a law, 
unleſs it be in the reduction of an article, by which they 
have not obtained what was deſired. Then they uſe vague 
and equivocal turns and expreſſions which may give occafion 
tor ſome explication. In the letters of cardinal Mazarin it 
appears, how much pleaſed he is to give fuch a turn to ſome 
pattages of the Pyrencan treaty, as France might take ad- 
vantage of them in certain conjunctures b. 

** The infanta Maria- Tereſa, eldeſt daughter of Philip the 
IVth, ſhall eſpouſe Lewis XIV; and as the public welfare 
and ſafety of the crowns of France and Spain require thar, 
being ſo great and powerful, they may not be united in 
one, and that from henceforth the occaſions of ſuch a junction 
be prevented, their moſt chriſtian and catholic majeſties agree 
that the infanta Maria-Tereſa, and her children, male or 
female, and their deſcendants, ſhall not ſucceed to any of 
of the dominions which now do or ſhall hereafter belong to 
the Spaniſh monarchy. The moſt ſerene infanta ſhall make, 
before her marriage, a formal renunciation to all her rights, 
and ſhall make another yointly with the moſt chriſtian king, 
as ſoon as ſhe ſhall be married.” Thele words are prefixed 
to the contract of marriage of the infanta with Lewis XIV, 
which is part of the Pyrencan treaty. 


* 


HOUSES of SAVOY, MAN TVU A and 
MODENA. 


To prevent diſputes reviving between the dukes of Sa— 
voy and Mantua concerning Montſerrat, it is agreed that 
the treaty of Queraſque, concluded the 6th of April, :1631, 
between Lewis XIII, and the emperor Ferdinand II, ſhalt 
remain in full force. The duke of Savoy ſhall be maintained 
in the poflethon of that part of Montſerrat which has been 
reſigned to him. And the ſaid duke renounces ail his pre- 
tenſions to the dukedoms of Mantua and Montſerrat, and as 
a compenſation ſhall poſteſs the city of Trin, with a territory 
ſufficient to produce fifteen thouſand and fiſty crowns of 
gold.” 

** Pignerol ſhall be excepted out of the treaty of Queraſque, 
which the duke of Savoy has reſigned to France, by particu- 
lar treaties; namely, the treaty of St. Germain-en-laye, 
May 5, 1632, and of Turin, July 5, 1632.“ 

It is needleſs to obſerve that France, on the 31ſt of May, 
1631, concluded a private treaty with the duke of Savoy, 
by which the potleflion of Pignerol was ſecured. 

* In execution of the firſt article of the treaty of St. Ger- 
main-en-laye, the king of France ſhall pay to the duke of 
Mantua the ſum of four hundred ninety-four thouſand crowns, 
aud his debtor the duke of Savoy ſhall be diſcharged from 
the ſame. | | | 

* The caſtles of Reggiolo and Luzzara, with their ter- 
ritories, ſhall be comprited in the inveſtiture of the duchy 
of Mantua. The duke of Guaſtalla ſhall be obliged to re- 
ſtore the ſaid caſtles, reſerving the annual penſion of ſix 
thouſand crowns, which he claims as his due. 

„Spain conſents to keep garriſon no more in Correggio, 
and promiſes to engage the emperor to the inveſtiture of it 
to the duke of Modena in the tame manner as he gave it to 


the princes of Correggio.” | 


the tenth article, inſtead of promiſing to put him in poſſeſſion of the ſaid 
harbuurs, the cardinal only promiles to leave the lord. Prote&tar in the quiet 
poſleſlion, lovereignty, &c. of the taid places, —Accordingly the cardinal. 
after the taking of Dunkick, ordered marſhal Furenne to take poſſeſſion of 
it aud keep it. Had this been done, both the reaſon and refult of the treaty 
had been very different. But Cromwell, by a timely diſcovery of the ca- 
diaal's deſigu, prevented it, and got potletiian of Dunkirk. 


HOUSE, 


"RE ER as 
HOUSE of LORRAIVN. 


©* The moſt Chriſtian king conſents to reſtore the duke of 
Lorrain to his dominions, except the imperial city of Moy- 
envie, united to France by the treaty of Munſter : the duchy 
of Bar, the county of Clermont, the towns of Stenai, Dun, 
Jametz, and their tersitory, which ſhall remain for ever in- 
corporated in the crown of France, The fottification of 
Nantz ſhall be demoliſhed. The dukes of Lorrain ſhall diſ- 
band their forces, and be obliged to give free paſſage to the 
troops France ſhall have occafion to ſend into Alſatia, Briſac, 
or Philipſburg. In caſe the duke of Lorrain refuſes to ratify 
theſe conditions, the King of France ſhall remain in poſſeſſion 
of Lorrain.“ 

Theſe conditions left hardly any thing to the duke of 
Lorrain but an empty title. It was reſolved to pnniſh him for 
his infidelities, and prevent the dangers to be feared from his 
inconſtancy. Preſſed however by the mott earneſt ſollicita- 
tions, cardinal Mazarin agreed by the treaties of Vincennes, 
of the 28th of February, 1661, to reſtore to the duke of 
Lorrain, Dun, and the dutchy of Bar, on condition that 
France ſhould remain poſſeſſed of Sirk, with its thirty depen- 
dent villages ; hold in full ſovereignty Caufinan, Saarburg, 
Phalſburg, with the dependencies of Malville belonging to 
Bar, and alſo enjoy the rights over the caſtle of Montclair, 
which the dukes of Lorrain held jointly with the elector of 
Treves. It would be tedious to name all the places which 
were reſigned to France by the duke, and which formed a 
paſſage for the French troops from Metz into Alſatia, with- 
out touching the duke's dominions. This road was half a 
league wide, and thirty in length. | 

In conſequence of his rights in Montclair, the king of 
France at Fontainbleau, the 12th of October, 1661, con- 
cluded a treaty with the elector of Treves. It was agreed 
that the caſtle of Montclair ſhould be demoliſhed for ever. 

The duke of Lorrain had no ſooner agreed to the articles 
of the treaty of Vincennes, than he repented of it, and was 
extremely uneaſy at his fituation. He entered upon a nego- 
tiation which ended in a moſt extraordinary treaty, and 
which is univerſally known, the treaty of Montmartre, the 
6th of February 1662. 'The duchies of Lorrain and Bar 
were to be united to the kingdom of France, after the death 
of Charles IV, on condition that all the princes of his 
houſe ſhould be ingrafted into the royal family, and ſucceed 
to the crown according to their rank of primogeniture, after 
the princes of the houſe of Bourbon. Till this union was 
compleated, the king of France was to begin with garriſon- 
ing Marſal. 95 

This treaty did not take place, and to end all differences 
concerning Lorrain, a new agrecment was ſigned at Metz 
the 31ſt of Auguſt 1663. The king was to be put in poſ- 
ſeſſion of Marſal, with a clauſe to reſtore it within a year to 
the duke of Lorrain, with the fortifications blown up, or to 
keep it, giving an equivalent, The treaty of Vincennes 
was confirmed in all its articles, except only taat the duke 
might incloſe Nantz with a bare wall, 


The UNITED-PROVINCES. 


« Philip IV. king of Spain, acknowledges the freedom, 
independence, and ſovereignty of the United Provinces, 
' Tenounces all his rights thereto, and conſents to treat with 
the States-general.” : 

It may be aſked, whether the States-general, by virtue of 
this treaty, acquired the rights and pretenſions the Kings of 
Spain had formed upon ſome of their neighbours, as dukes 
of Guelders, counts of Holland, &c. The ſolution of this 
queſtion has been given in what was ſaid of the tacit and 
preſumed conditions of a treaty. The States- general of the 
United provinces, and the particular ſtates of each province, 
having neglected to ſtipulate that they ſtood in the place and 
ftead of the kings of Spain, acquired only the right of go- 
verning themſelves : all beyond that remained to the kings 
of Spain and their ſucceſſors in the ſovereignty of the Ne- 
therlands. 

« Beſides the United Provinces, the States- general ſhall 
hold and enjoy the town and mayoralty of Bois-le-duc, the 
towns of Bergen-op-zoom, Breda, Maeſtricht, with their 
juriſdiction; the county of Vroonhoff, Grave, the country 

of Kuik, Hulſt and its Bailliwick ; Hulſter Ambacht, Axele 
Ambacht. As to the three quarters of Outremeuſe, namely, 
Delem, Fauquermont, and Roleduc, they ſhall remain in 
their preſent ſtate, and in caſe of diſpute, it ſhall be amica- 
bly decided.” 
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A diſpute did ariſe between Spain and the United Provinces 
concerning theſe three quarters. An agreement was made 
the 25th of February and the 27th of May 1658, by which 
they were to be equally divided between Spain and the States- 
general. The next year, December the 13th, another 
treaty, by way of interim, was alſo ſigned by theſe two 
powers. The affair was not finally ſettled till the 26th of 
December 1661, when it was agreed by a treaty, that the 
king of Spain ſhould poſſeſs the country of Fauquemont 
and Dalem, and the town and caſtle of Roleduc. The 
towns and caſtles of Fauquemont and Dalem, and the 
country of Rolcduc, were to remain to the United Pro- 
vinces. 

** Neither the Spaniards nor States-general ſhall build any 
hew forts in the Low-countries, or cut canals that may be 
prejudicial to either of the partics. The catholic king ſhall 
demoliſh the forts of St. Job, St. Donas, the Star, St. Tereſa, 
St. Frederic, Sr. Iſabella, St. Paul, and the redoubt called 
Pape-mutz. The States-general ſhall demolith the two forts 
in the iſle of Caſant, called Orange and Frederic, the two 
forts of Pas, and all thoſe on the eaſt fide of the Scheld, 
except Lillo and Kildrecht, called Spinola. 

The king of Spain renounces all his rights to Graves, 
the country of Kierk and their dependencies, which the prince 
of Orange held formerly by mortgage, and of which the 
States-general gave him the property in the year 1611. He 
alſo renounces all his pretenfions to the cities and lordſhips 
of Lingen, Bevergern, and Kloppenburg, which ſhall remain 
to the prince of Orange and his heirs. 

Ide ſubjects on both fides are declared capable of inhe- 


riting one another, either by will or without, according to 


the cuſtom of the places. 


% Poth parties ſhall remain in poſſeſſion of the countries 


and commerce which they hold in the Eaſt and Weſt Indices. 
The Spaniards ſhall enjoy the privileges they now poſſeſs in 
the Eaſt Indies, without extending them farther, and the 
ſubjects of the States-general ſhall not frequent the places 
where the Caſtilians are ſettled. 

© The-Spaniards, and ſubjects of the United Provinces, 
ſhall not fail to or trade in the harbours, ports, forts, 
lodgments, or caſtles, or any other places belonging to the 
other party in the Katt Indies.” | 


BASIL, SWISS CANTON S, and ſome 
HANS E TOW NS. 


* The city of Bafil and the Swiſs Cantons are in no way 
ſubject to the tribunals and courts of the empire. 

„The free cities which are included in the dominions 
poſſeſſed by the Swedes in Germany ſhall preſerve the ſame 
liberty of navigation which they have hitherto enjoyed, as 


well with regard to the empire as to foreign kingdoms, re- 


publics and tates.“ 


NAMES of the PRINCES, &c. Parties and Guarantees 
of the TREATIES of WESTPHALIA. 


The emperor and houſe of Auſtria, France, Sweden; the 
electors of Mentz, Bavaria, Saxony, Brandenburg; the 
biſhops of Bamberg and Wirzburg, the princes ot Saxe 
Altenburg, Brandenburg-Culmbach, Brunſwick-Luncnburg, 
Zell, Grubenhagen, Wolffenbuttle, Calemberg, Mecklenburg, 
Wirtemberg, Hefſſe-Caſſel, Heſſe-Darmſtadt, Baden, Saxe- 
Lavenburg ; the counts and barons of the Bench ot Wete— 
rania and of Franconia; the cities of Straſburg, Ratiſbon, 
Lubeck, Nuremberg, Ulm, &c. 

“ All theſe parties ſhall be obliged to defend and maintain 
all and every of the conditions of the peace of Weſtphalia 
without diſtinction of perſons or religion. In caſe any dif- 
ference ariſes, endeavours ſhall be uſed to decide it in an 
amicable manner; if that method fails, the injured party ſhall 
be aided with all the forces of the others.“ 


TTT 


The pope's nuntio at Munſter proteſted againſt the peace 
of Weſtphalia on the 14th and 28th of October, 1648. A 
month after, pope Innocent himſelf made his proteſtation. 
The 2oth of January 1649, Charles II. duke of Mantua 


proteſted againſt the ſtipulations concerning his diſputes with 


the duke of Savoy. 
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After this account of the Weſtphalian and Pyrencan 
treaties, and of thoſe relating thereto, it wiil not be im— 
proper to add a fe remarks before we come to the peace 
of Oliva. 

Perſons deſigned for negotiation cannot ſufficiently ſtudy 
the treaties of Munſter and Oſnabrug. They are perfect 
patterns in their kind, for order, precifion,. and clcarnels, 
The ſuperior genius of the miniſters who framed them 1s con- 
ſpicuous throughout. Beholding at once an affair in all its 
different views and lights; perfectly informed of the intereſts 
on which they were treating, their near or diſtant relations; 
they diſcarded whatever was foreign to the point, and re- 
jected all vague and ſuperfluous expreſſions, which throw no 
light upon the ſubject. 

It is not ſo ealy as may be imagined, to give a good 
form to a treaty. How many plenipotentiaries Who deſerve 
the reputation they have gained, have ſplit upon this rock ? 
Some can hardly be followed ; no order in the ideas, no 
connexion in the matters; and the reader who wants in— 
ſtruction is to begin with unravelling a chaos. Others there 
are who ſe:k to inſert in their treaties the ſineſſes they uſed 
in the courſe of their negotiation ; they are dark, confuſed, 
indiſtinct ; their meaning muſt be guefled, Theſe cannot 
finiſh, an article without flipping in ſomething ſuperfluous ; 
they ſwell minute. things, and love to confider them as 
importa objects, thinking their negotiation will thereby 
acquire the wore dignity. 

If ſuch confiderable defects are often found in treaties 
penned by men of rare talents in buſineſs, what a ſubject for 
criticiſin muſt the acts of thoſe be, who are little verſed in 
affair? of a narrow genius, and owe folcly to favour the hon- 
our of being charged with the intereſt of their country and 
of wording its treaties ? 

Another'remark may be added for the ſake of thoſe readers 
who have no knowledge of this ſubject; that, beſides the 
conventions which form the public law, there are, in all the 
treaties, articles of another kind. Theſe concern only the 
moment wherein the treaty is concluded, and, as conſequently 
they cannot have any influence for the future, need not to be 
enlarged upon ; ſuch are the ſtipulations for the reſtitution 
of a province, a place, a caſtle to a ſtate from which it had 
been taken: or for reſtoring things to their former fituation 
without creating any new title. In ſpeaking of the houſe of 
Heſſe-Caſſel, was there any occaſion to ſay, that the pleni- 
potentiaries of Munſter and Oſnabrug agreed that there ſhould 
be paid to the ſaid houſe one hundred thouſand rixdollars 
within the ſpace of nine months, and at the expence of the 
archbiſhops of Mentz and Cologn, the biſhops of Paderborn 
and Munſter, and the abbot of Fuld? It ſhould, however, 
have been mentioned, if Heſſe had made ſo great a figure 
in the war as Sweden, 

There are alſo another ſort of articles, which are omitted 
becauſe they are mere matters of form, and common to all 
treaties of peace. They never fail to begin with ſaying 
There ſhall be a true and perpetual peace between the 
parties: hoſtilities ſhall ceaſe : there ſha} be a general am- 
neſty on both ſides: all the priſoners ſhall be releaſed without 
ranſom : the ſubjects of the two powers may reſort to and 
ſettle in each other's territories, &c.” The whole concludes 
with a promiſe of faithfully performing engagements, and 
ratifying them within ſuch a time. 

Ic may not he 4amiſs to examine an important queſtion 
concerning the ratification of treaties, which ſome conſider 
as an act necetlary to their validity, whilſt others think it 
only a form authorized by cuſtom which gives authenticity 
10 the engagements but adds nothing to their force. 
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Grotius is of this laſt opinion.“ We may (ſays he) be 


bound by another man's act, if it appears that we have 
deputed and empowered him to act for us, either as our 
agent in that particular buſineſs, or under a general qualifi- 
cation. And it may likewiſe happen that where the commil- 
ſion is general, he that is ſo commiſſioned may bind us be. 
acting contrary to his private inſtructions: for here are two 
diſtinct acts of the will, the one whereby we bind ourſelves 
to conlirm and ratify whatever our agent ſhall do in ſuch an 
affair; the other, whereby we bind our agent, that he ſhall 
not act beyond our ſecret inſtructions. This we obterve on 
account of thoſe things which embafſladors promiſe for their 
maſters, by virtue of their inſtructions, but excceding their 
private orders.” | 


* A loveretSn (adds the ſame author) is bound by the act 


of his miniſter, in caſe he tranſgreſs not the bounds of his 
public ofhicz, though he act contrary to his private 1a{truc- 
tions, If a miniſter tranſgreſs his commiſſion, and promiſe 
more than he can perform, he himfelf ſhall be bound to the 
full value, unleſs ſome law ſufficiently known ſhall prevent 
it. If there ſhall be found any fraud in the caſe, that is, if 
he ſhall pretend to have more power than was really given 
him, he ſhall then be obliged to ſatisfy for the damage there- 
by ſuſtained ; and if through his crime great injury be done 
to the adverſe party, he ſhall be bound to fuff-r puniſhments 
anſwerable to his crime. In the firſt caſe his goods ſhall 
make ſatisfaction, and if theſe fail, his corporal liberty : in 
the latter caſe, his perſon or his goods, or both, according 
to the greatneſs of his crime.” 


The author who jubliſhed, ſome years ſince, an eſſay 


upon the principles of law and morality, ſcems to have juſter 


notions of this matter than Grotius. After having eſta- 


bliſhed his principles concerning the engagements contracted 
by an agent, he adds, “ the inconveniency from the unfaith- 
fulneſs of embaſſadors, is remedied by the reciprocal ſtipu- 


lation of the exchange of the ratifications, which is as 
much as to ſay, that the time agreed for ſending the rati- 


fications is allowed to the ſovereigns to ſee whether their 
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private inſtructions have been executed ; 'and in cafe they 


have not been followed, to retract the promiſes made by their 
embaſſadors.“ 

Indeed a treaty is not in full force till ratified by the 
powers that made it, To adopt this principle is certainly 
the intereſt of every prince, in order to avoid the danger of 
being a victim to the preſumption, infidelity, or corruption 
of a miniſter, whom he charges with the care of diſcuſſing 
and ſettling his right and pretenſions. If the force of the 
expreſſions uſed in drawing up an embaſlador's full powers 
be only attended to, there is no doubt that the ratification 
of the treaties is to be conſidered as a ſuperfluous formality. 
But here we muſt be on our guard; we mult not reaſon 
upon the particular ideas raiſed by the expreſſions, ſo much 
as upon a general idea of a full power. Now how extenſive 
ſoever the full powers of a plenipotentiary may be, we know 
how to give the ſtyle its due value; and an embaſlador him- 
ſelf ſcruples not to own a hundred times in the courſe of 
a negotiation, that his hands are tied up, that he waits for 
farther inſtructions, &c. Since the authority of a miniſter 
is actually limited, though by his full power it ſeems to be 
without bounds, it may from thence be inferred, that a 
treaty has not all its force till ratified by the prince, nor till 
then becomes obligatory. It would therefore be imprudent 
to ſtipulate that the conventions ſhould be evecuted at the 
time of ſigning : this is what has not been duly attended to 
by ſome embaſſadors. 
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PEACE: Z ULI dor 


COPENHAGEN: BC 
ee of Waldemar, called by the hiſtorians the 


Semiramis of the north, about the year 1387, united 
the three kingdoms of Sweden, Denmark, and Norway, 
and having formed the grand deſign of making, in ſome 
meaſure, all her ſubjects but one nation, ſhe aflembled at 
Calmar, in 1392, the States-general of the three kingdoms, 


who very readily conſented to the union. It was ſettled by 
a ſolemn treaty, that the Danes, Swedes,” and Norwegians, 
ſhould preſerve their reſpective laws, cuſtoms, and privi- 
leges, though united under one head, and chat the king 
elected by turns by each nation, ſhould reſide among thoſe 
by whom he was choſen, mY 
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Eric, her nephew, ſucceeded Margaret; but being de- 
poſed by his ſubjects for his i conduct, Chriſtopher of Ba- 
varia was placed on the throne in his room. "Though this 
election wks managed lolely by the Danes, it was confirmed 
by the Swedes, whole turn it was to chuſe. They had not 
afterwards the fame complaifance, for the flates of Denmark 
having choſen Chrifticrn of Oidenburgh to ſucceed Chriſtopher 
of Bivaria, the Swedes conterred their crown on Charlcs 
Canurion, of the race of their ancient kings“. 

The treaty of Calmar from hence began to be productive 
of calamities in the north, inſtead of the advantages in- 
tended by Margaret. The un'on being diflolved, could not 
but create animoſities between the three kingdoms, as it had 
confounded their intereſts, and given them rights and pre— 
tenſions upon one another. The kings of Denmark looked 
upon the election of Canutſon, as an encroachment upon 
their authority. They imagined Sweden was to be one of 
their provinces; and indeed that kingdom mult have ſub- 
mitted to the Daniſh yoke, if Guſtavus Vaſa had not found 
in the foreſts of Dalecarlia, avengers of their country. 

The cruel war between Sweden and Denmark was not 
yet at an end, when a new ſource of diſcord was formed 
in the north during the war which the Mulcovites carried 
into Livonia about the middle of the fixtcenth century. 
Gothart Kettler, grand maſter of the Teutonic order, and 
as ſuch, ſovereign of I .ivonia, was not in condition to op- 
poſe the irruption of his enemies. Revel, deſpairipg of re- 
lief, fought the protection of Sweden, and ſubmitted to 
that crown in 1560, whole example was quickly followed 
by all Eſtonia, ot which that city-1s the capital. 

The Swedes believing they could not preſerve their new 
acquifition but by the deſtruction of the Teutonic order, 
refuted all aſſiſtance to Kettler, He, out of revenge, and 
to ſave at leaſt ſome part of his dominions, reſigned to the 
Poles all his right ro Livonia, reſerving only Courland, 
for which he conſented to do homage. When the Muſco— 
vites were repulſed, the Poles afferted their claim to the 
ceſſion of Kettler, and demanded of Sweden, Revel and 
Eſtonia, which had not been able to throw off the yoke of 
their lawful ſovereign for the ſake of a new one. The Swedes 
knew perhaps, that a nation abandoned by their prince, is 
no longer ſubject to him, and therefore only anſwered the 
Poles by taking up arms. 

It was hoped, that the bloody wars kindled by this diſ- 
pute were going to end, when the Poles were ſcen to give 
their crown to Sigiſmund, eldeſt fon of John king of Swe— 
den and Catherine Jagellon, a princeſs whoſe name was 
dear to them, and whole anceſtors, had governed the republic 
with glory. The calm, however, was ſhort and tranſient, 
John died in 1592; his fon went immediately into Sweden 
to be crowned, but he made too much haſte to return to 
his Poliſh dominions before he had eſtabliſhed his authority 
over the Swedes ; and, committing a ſecond error worſe than 
the firſt, he refigned to the republic of Poland his rights, as 
king of Sweden, to Livonia. 

This imprudent conduct the more eaſily raiſed diſcontents, 
as Charles of Sudermania, brother of the late King, had been 
endeavouring to gain a party. This able and ambitious 
prince rouled the pride of the Swedes, by repreſenting to 
them, that their ſtruggles to avoid the tyranny of the Danes 
were become fruitlets, if they did not take courage and 
prevent their country trom being a province of Poland. He 
deſcribed the Poles as greedy and ſevere republicans, who 
were going to be inveſted with all the high offices of Sweden 
in order to cruſh her, and whole violences were much more to 
be dreaded than thoſe of the Danes; ſince the rel'gion of the 
kingdom could not be ſafe under a prince whole court ſwarmed 
with prieſts of the Romiſh religion. 8 : 

Sigiſmund, informed of what was contriving againſt him, 
thought his prefence might reclaim or awe the Swedes ; but 
it was too late. Charles of Sudermania, who had ſecured to 
his intereſts all the orders of the ſtate, prevented his entrance 
into the kingdom, and defeating the troops which attended 
him, cauſed himſelf to be proclaimed king“. This war 
ſometimes interrupted or waged with leſs vigour, by reaton 
of the old quarrels between Sweden and Denmark, took up 
the whole reign of Charles IX, and employed his ſon, the 
great Guſtavus Adolphus, till upon his expedition into Ger- 
many to aſſiſt the proteſtants, he concluded with Poland the 
truce of fix years, mentioned in the foregoing chapter. 


* The ſame with Charles VIII. ; 

In 1604 about 147 years after the death of Charles VIII. | 

d It muſt be obſerved, that it was not hom the treaty of Roſtchild that 
Frederic fell off, but from the preliminary treaty of Toſtrup, concluded the 
18th of February by the mediation of England, This he retuled to ratify, 
as thinking it too diſadvautageous. The king of Sweden, who had patled 
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Peace at length prevailed in the north. In 1613 the 
Danes had ſolemnly renounced all their rights to Sweden; 
they had the trifling conſolation left them, of bearing the 
arms ot- that ingdom, and Norway was not conteited, Ic 
is true, the truce between the Swedes and the Poles was 
only tor a ſhort ſpace, but it was very caſy to dry up the 
fountain of all their diſputes. It was the intereſt of Poland 
to ſcek peace, as being almoſt exhauſted, whilſt Sweden had 
viſibly gained an aſcendant in the north. The making a 
lecond truce in 1635, inſtead of a treaty, was done on pur- 
pole to manage the Poles, and by leaving them in ſome hopes 
of recovering their loſt provinces, to render more eaſy an 
accommodation, oppoſed by the emperor's emillaries, and 
ncceſlary to promote the progreſs of the Swedes in Germany. 

Caſimir, attacked by the Muſcovites, and diſturbed by 
the revolt of the Coflacks, began in 1654 a negotiation, of 
which the truce of 1635 was to be the baſis, peace was juſt 
going to be ſettled, when his miniſter at Stockholm, pro- 
telted againſt the coronation of Charles Guſtavus, two days 
after the abdication of queen Chriſtina. 

This tpark rekindled a flame which ſpread over the north. 
Tac Swedes thinking themſelves abuſed, demanded war, and 
the new king, had his troops and finances been proportioned 
to his grand deſigns, would have inſtantly gratified his ſub- 
jects. He ſpent the reſt of the year 1654 in making prepa- 
rations, exerciſing and augmenting his forces, amaſſing money, 
and forming a ſtrict alliance with the the elector of Bran- 
denburg, duke of Pruſha, and in the beginning of the next 
year he entered Poland at the head of his army, 

Never was progreſs more rapid ; all gave way to Charles's 
furious attacks, terror flew before him and diſarmed his ene- 
mics ; was it as caſy to keep as to make great conqueſts, 
Caſimir would never have recovered his crown, Charles re— 
lolved to demolith him, and his obſtinacy proved the ſafety 
of his enemy. The Poles, who had trembled for fear, were 
fired with retentment ; their ſhame for behaving to cowardly, 
rendered their courage the more impetuous, and they formed 
an army, which was a more honourable aſylum tor Cafimir 
than Sileſia, where he had been forced to conceal himſelf. 

The Mulcovites, who were at war with the Poles, began 
to look with a jealous eye upon the power of the Swedes, 
and made a diverſion in Livonia. On the other hand, the 
princes of the ſouth, and weſt of Euiope, would no longer 
be indifferent ſpectators of the quarrels in the north. The 
emperor Ferdinand III. ſeized the opportunity of revenging 
the injury done him by the peace of Weſtphalia, an ung 
Caſimir's affairs begin to be reſtored, ſent him ſuccours, and 
engaged Lenmark to make a diverſion in favour of the 
Poles. The cham of Tartary marched at the ſame time to 
their aid a hundred thouſand men, which rendered ineffectual 
the alliance Sweden had juſt made with Ragotzki, prince of 
Tranfilvania, 

In turning his principal forces againſt the Danes, Charles 
Guitavus ſaw himſelf obliged to ſtand upon the defenſive in 
Poland; and from that time the elector of Brandenburg, 
thinking it his intereſt to renounce his alliance, concluded 
with Caſimir, the 17th of September 1657, the famous 
treaty of Velau. Denmark had the ſame fate as Poland had 
endured, that kingdom was almoſt entirely conquered, and 
Frederic III. quickly concluded a ſeparate peace. 

The peace of Roſtchild, ſigned the 8th of March 16538, 
and managed by France and England, would have paved the 
way to the pacification of the north, had it taken effect. But 
Frederic, encouraged by his allies, was aſhamed of his fear- 
fulneſs. The arms of Sweden were repreſented to him as an 
irreſiſtible torrent, but which flows away and diſappears ſo 
much the more ſuddenly, as its waters are carried with the 
greater violence. The aſſiſtance of the United Provinces, 
and their declaration of war againſt Charles, determined the 
court of Denmark to fall off from the terms they had ac- 
cepted b. 

All Europe would at length have taken part in the quarrel 
of the north, if France and England, by a treaty of the 21ſt 
of May 1659, had not agreed with the United Provinces to 
take the ſpeedieſt and molt effectual meaſures for reſtoring 
tranquility, The States-general withdrew their ſuccours 
from the Danes; the Engliſh promiſed to give none to Swe - 
den, and the firſt fruits of this negotiation was a peace ſigned 
at Elſenor the gth of December 1659, between Charles 
Guſtavus and the United Provinces. 


into Zealand over the ice, continued his march to Roftchild, and beſieged 
Copenhagen ; but at the repeated inſtances of the French and Engliſh 
miniſters, the peace was concluded the 8th of March tollowing. The 
treaty of Toſtrup was the bafis of that of Rofchild, which was executed 
after having been duly ratified by his Swediſh majeſty at Gotteuburgh the 
24th of March, and by the Dane at Copenhagen the 29th, | 
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Fortune who had laviſhed her favours upon the Swedes, 
Vegan to forſake them and incline to their enemy, but nothing 
naſtened more the ſucceſs which the mediators, aſſembled 
at Oliva and Copenhagen, flattered themſelves with, than the 
death of Charles Guſtavus. This prince, worthy of the 
great Adolphns's throne, and one of the moſt illuſttious per- 
1ons of his age, died the 23d of February 1660. His courage 
could not brook making a peace in circumſtances, wherein 
his enemies had leſs occaſion for it than he. His ſon ſigned 
the treaty of Oliva the 3d of May 1660, with Poland, the 
emperor Leopold, and the elector of Brandenburg. The 
treaty of Copenhagen was concluded the 6th of June the 
ſame year, between Sweden and Denmark. 

The peace however was not generat in the north. Mut 
covy continued the war with Sweden and Poland. The 
treaty of Pley ſſemond diſarmed the Swedes the 1 of July 
1661 ; but the Poles and the Ruſſians were not finally agreed 
till the 25th of April 1686, when theſe powers leagued to- 
gether in a war againſt the Turks. Hoſtilities had however 
ceaſed from the zoth of January 1667, by a truce of 13 
vears, which was renewed or prolonged by treaties ſigned 
the 175th of March 1670, the gth of April 1672, and the 
7th of Auguſt 1678. 
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TREATY <A QOELY As 
SWEDEN. 


„ John Caſimir king of Poland, renounces all right to the 
kingdom of Sweden and principality of Finland. He reſerves 
the power of bearing the arms and ritles of that kingdom, 
except when he writes to the King of Sweden. His ſucceffors 
mall not uſe the ſame titles, nor form any pretenſion to 
Sweden,” 

This laſt clauſe could only regard thoſe of his ſucceſſors 
who ſhould be of his family, the republic of Poland having 
no claim to the throne of Sweden. The eldeſt branch of 
the houſe of Vaſa ended in the perſon of king Caſimir, who 
after his abdication, retired into Fragce, and died a mitred 
abbor, which ſuired him better than a crown, Guſtavus 
Adolphus was the laſt male heir of the younger branch. 

„ The king and republic of Poland ſurrender to Sweden 
all Livonia beyond the Dwina, except the towns of Dunen- 
burgh, Roffiden, Ludſen, Marienhuſen, and other places 
poſleſſed by the Poles during the truces of 1629 and 1635.” 

All Livonia was then in the hands of the Muſcovites, 
which they did not evacuate till the next year, when the 


Swedes, by virtue of the 2d and 3d articles of the treaty of, 


Pleyſſemond, took poſſeſſion, except the ſouthern part, which 
was reſtored. to Poland in 1667, purſuant to the 6th article 
of the truc2 concluded that year between the Poles and the 
Muſcovites. ö 

«© Sweden ſhall alſo poſſeſs the ifle of Ruynen, and all the 
tercitory on the lett of the Dwina, which the Swedes held 
during the truces of 1629 and 1635. 

* The kings of Poland and Sweden and their ſucceſſors 
ſhall equally uſe the ftile and arms of Livonia, with the 
title of dukes.” | 

The 18th article of the trcaty of Oliva deſerves notice for 
its ſingularity. It ſays, “that the dead bodies of the general 
and ſubaltern officers, if demanded, ſhall be reſtored to the 
Swedes. And as tor thoſe that are buried at Elbing, Marien- 
burg, or in any other place of Pruſſia or Poland, they ſhall 
he inviolated.“ 

„Denmark renounces all pretenftons to Sweden. 

© Sweden ſhall polleſs in full ſovereignty Jempria, and all 
that part of Heredalia which is ſeparated from Norway by 
the mountains of Oſtraſicl. The king of Denmark gives 
alſo to Sweden the iſles of Oeſel and Gotland. 

The provinces of Halland, Schonen, and Blecking, are 
reſigned to Sweden, to be enjoyed in full ſovereignty.” 

The king of Sweden had been in poſſeſſion of Halland 
ſince 1645, by virtue ot the 25th article of the treaty of 
Brom Scbro. Chriſtiern IV. had yielded it to Chriſtina for 
zo years, as a pledge for the freedom of the Swedes in the 
Straits ot the Sound and the Belt. Fhe thirty years expired. 
Denmark could not retake poſſeſſion of that province without 
giving Sweden an equivalent ſceurity, ſuch as ſhould be ap- 
proved oft. So frivolous a convention teaches negotiators at 


* At preſent, when ſome crowns have made it a rule to obſerve 
treaties no tarther than it ſuits their conveniency, it would not be amiſs to 
introduce the cuſtom of giving pledges for the performance of articles, If 
when the emperor Charles VI. concluded the treaty of 1738, with the king 
of France, in which he paid him before-hand for the guaranty of his Prag- 
matic Sanction, he had required that Alſatia or Burgundy ſhould be ſur- 
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once how extremely nice princes ſometimes are, and yet eaſy 
to be ſatisfied ©, 


Sweden ſhall poſſeſs in full ſovereignty the ifland of 
Bornholm.” 

This iſland was alſo given to Sweden by a particular act, 
which is generally annexcd to the treaty of Copenhagen. 

The king of Denmark reſigns to Sweden the fiefs of 
Bahns, with all their dependencies, and Hhkewiſe all his 
juriſdictions, both ecclefiaftical and civil, on the iſle of Rugen. 

*The ſhips of the king of Sweden and of his ſubjects, of 
what province ſoever, ſhall not be liable to any toll, fearch, 
vifit, detention or charge, in paſſing the Sound and the Beh. 
Alt the effects belonging to the Swetles, or to other ſubjects 
of Sweden, ſhall enjoy the ſame privilege, though freighted on 
board forcign ſhips.” 


DEN MARK. 


© The kings of Denmark ſhall bear the arms of Sweden, 
provided no right or pretenſion to that crown is inferre.! 
from thence. 

The king of Sweden renounces, in favour of the king of 
Denmark and the duke of Holſtein Gottorp, all his rights, as 
duke of Bremen, to the counties of Delmenhorſt and Du— 
maſen, and to the effects of certain nobles of Holſtein.” 

By the 15th article of the treaty of Copenhagen, the 
kmmg of Sweden renounces all his rights acquired by conqueit 
to the provinces which he reſtores to Denmark. In reading. 
this article, one would think it concerned two barbarous na— 
tions, who acknowledge no other right but that of the longeſt 
ſword, and believe the ſeizing of a country a ſufficient title 
to the ſovereignty of it. There is no wonder ſuch a notion 
ſhould ſubſiſt in 1660, ſince, at this very time, it has nor 
fallen into that contempt it deſerves and creates, A prince 
no doubt may very juſtly conquer a province that belongs to 
him, and refule to reſtore it. He may even extend his con - 
queſts beyond the country he claims for a puniſhment of his 
enemy's injuſtice, and for a ſatisfaction of the expences of a 
war, he was forced into. But arms of themſelves give no 
title to poſſeſſion, they ſuppole a prior, and it is only to fix 
this conteſted and equivocal right that a war is made. If it 
was otherwiſe, a prince diſpoſlefied by his enemy would have 
no longer any right to the dominions taken from him, and 
conſequently it would be ridiculous for the conqueror to re- 
quite of him a ceſſion by a treaty of peace. To this may be 
added one plain argument, if conqueſts by their nature form 
a right of poſſeſſion for the conqueror, it matters not whether 
the war be founded upon juſt or unjuſt motives. But who 
is ſo bold as to advance ſuch a propofition ? For no reaſon- 
able man can Geny that a prince who takes up arms without 
a- juſt cauſe, ought to indemnity his enemy for all his loſſes 
occaſioned by the war. 


SWEDEN. DENMARK. 

& The kings of Sweden and Denmark renounce all alli- 
ances which have been made to the prejudice of one another. 
They ſhall form no ſuch hereafter, and each party ſhall re- 
fuſe an aid, directly or indirectly, to the enemy of the other. 

* 'Thele two princes ſhall keep up in their territory, each 
at his own expence, the ſea- marks for navigation between 
Schagen and Salſterbo. The Swede conſents never to ex ct 
any toll in the Sound : but Denmark ſhall pay him every 
year, by two equal payments, the ſum of 3500 rix-dollars. 

Every Swediſh ſhip: paſſing the Sound thall ſalute the 
caſtle of Cronenburg ; which ſhall *be returned. Every 
Daniſh ſhip in the Sound (ball ſalute the caſtle of Elſenburg, 
which ſhall be returned. The Swediſh and Daniſh ſhips, 
when they happen to meet, ſhall not lower thcir top-ſails. 

© When one of the two kings ſhall ſend into or out of the 
Baltic above five men of war, or more than 1200 ſoldiers, he 
ſhall give notice of it to the other three weeks before.“ 
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POLAND. BRANDENBURG. 


© The inhabitans of Weiſmar and Pomerania ſhall be re- 


ſtored to all the rights, privileges, and cuſtoms, granted 
them by the treaty of Odenſee.“ 


rendered him for 30 years, on condition that it ſhould remain to the houſe 
of Auſtria if the guaranty was not obſerved ; if this had peen done, ſhould 
we have ſeen the tatal war of 1741, and would France ever have been allied 
with the elector of Bavaria? In the late peace between England and Francc, 
the Engliſh were obliged to give hoſtages for the ſurrender of Cape Breton. 


This 
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When the 4reaty of Brom Sebrd was concluded the 15th 
of Auguſt 1645, Sweden was in poſſeſſion of Weiſmar and all 
Pomerania. The inhabitants of the Swediſh conqueſts, pre- 
ſerved by the treaty of Oſnabrug, enjoy in the paſſage of the 
Sound and Belt, all the privileges granted to the Swedes 
themſelves. Therefore the 34th article of the treaty of 
Brom Sebro concerns only the Pomeranians of the Farther 
Pomerania, ſubj:&ts to Brandenburg. By virtue of the 
treaty of Odenſee, concluded the 23d of July 1560, their 
ſhips were to be treated in the Straits of the Sound and Belt 
as thoſe of the molt favoured nation. It muſt be obſerved, 
that from 1660 to 1720, when Denmark promiſes to treat 
any ſtate as the molt favourcd nation, Sweden muſt always 
be excepted, which during that ſpace enjoyed particular pri- 
viteges which were torced to be renounced after the death of 
Charles XII. In the ſequel of this work will be ſeen the 
alterations in the north ſince the beginning of the preſent 
century, and that the treaties of Stockholm and Neuſtadt have 
derogated from ſeveral articles of the treaties here mentioned. 

„The king of Sweden and elector of Brandenburg re— 
nounce the treaties made between them the 17th ot Ja- 
nuary 1656, at Koninſberg, the 25th of June 1656, at 
Marinburg, the 2oth of November 1656, at Labiavic. 
They declare them null, and proteſt that they will never from 
' thence claim any right againſt Poland.” 

By theſe treaties the elector Frederic William acknow— 
ledged the dukedom of Prutha to be a fief of the crown of 
Sweden; Charles Guſtavus diſcharged him from all vaſſalage, 
and gave him in full ſovereignty the province of Warmia in 
Royal Pruſſia, and ſome palatinates in Poland. 

« Ducal Pruſha is declared independent; but on failure 
of heirs male in the family of Frederic William, eleCtor 
of Brandenburg, that province with all its rights, ſhall 
return to the republic of Poland. 

Inſtead of the ancient dues of vaſlalage from Pruſſia to 
Poland, there ſhall be a perpetual alliance between the two 

owers. Frederic William and his deſcendants, dukes of 
Pruſfia, ſhall never make alliance with the enemies of Po— 
land, furniſh them with warlike ſtores and proviſions, or 
grant them a paſlage through their territories. In all the 
defenſive wars the king of Poland ſhall be obliged to wage, 
the duke of Pruſha ſhall lend him 15000 foot and 500 horle, 
to be paid by the Poles as ſoon as they have entered thei 
dominions. 

* The king of Poland, on his part, engages to defend 
Duca! Pruſſia againſt all attacks. The Polith troops ſhall 
at all times have free paſſage, and the Pruſſians ſhall freely 
march through the Poliſh territories.” 

In an article of the alliance of Velau, Poland had engaged 
to pay the elector of Brandenburg three hundred thouſand 
rixdollars, and to leave him Elbing till the whole ſum was 
paid. By a courſe of extraordinary events, it happened 
that this laſt clauſe was not executed, and conſequently Po— 
land may be thought not to be too forward in pertorming it. 
The elector of Brandenburg, ever watchful of his intereſts, 
renewed his demands a thouſand times, and tired with re- 
ceiving no ſatisfaftory anſwer, he reſolved at laſt co do himſelf 
juſtice. He ordered ſome troops to march towards Elbing, 
and the town, without making the leaſt reſiſtance opened the 
gates on the 11th of November 1699. 

Auguſtus II, king of Poland, complained of this as an 
enornzous breach of the law of nations. He fought to int1- 
midate the cleQor,. but not ſucceeding, and unwilling to 
make himſelf a dangerous enemy, at a time when he was 
filling the north with his intrigues, and meditating a rupture 


with Sweden, he liſtened to an accommodation, which was 


ſigned at Warſaw the 12th of December 1699. In this treaty 
are renewed all the articles of the perpetual alliance of Velau. 

The elector of Brandenburgh engages to refign to the 
Poles, the 1ſt of February 1700, the town of Elbing, on 
condition, that they pay him three hundred thouſand rix- 
dollars, three months after the meeting of the next diet, and 
that on the eve of the evacuation of Elbing, the crown jewels 
be put into his hands by way of pledge. In caſe the Poles break 
their engagement, the elector ſhall re-enter Elbing, and 
receive the income of its territory till the whole ſum is paid ©, 


EMPEROR and SWEDEN. 


« The emperor and king of Sweden ſhall reſpectively keep 
to the diſpoſition of the treaty of Oſnabrug.” 


© This knotty affair till remains in ſtatu quo, and will long remain ſo, if 
ſome expedient is not found againſt the tatal coniequences of unanimity 1n 
the votes of the diets. ; : | * 

4 Accordingly this union or community of authority has cauſed a per- 
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HOUSE of HOLSTEIN. 


* The king of Denmark ſhall ſatisfy the duke of Reſwic- 
Holſtein-Gottorp.” 

Accordingly Frederic III, king of Denmark, and the 
duke of Holſtein, figned at Copenhagen, the 22d of May 
1653, a treaty, by which the king reſigned to the duke, for 
himſelf and his heirs male, the duchy of Sleſwic and the iſle 
Fehmeren, in full ſovereignty ; transferred to him the chap- 
ter of Sleſwic, except four prebends, and gave him the baili- 
wie of Schwabſtadt. The ancient unions of 1533 and 1623 
were allo renewed ; that is the community of government 
was coniirmed, which gives an equal power to the two parties 
over the duchy of Holſtein, both alike receiving the homage 
and oath of fealty of the ſubjects, who are to obev only the 
orders which ſhall proceed from the common regency of the 
two ſovereigns. 

A more faulty government can hardly be conceived. If it 
had been intended that peace ſhould ſubſiſt between the kings 
of Denmark and the dukes of Holſtein, the dominions, and 
not the authority, ſhould have been ſhared d. This treaty 
was accompanied with two diplomas of Frederic III, ratified 
by the Daniſh ſenate. 

** The tranſactions paſſed at Copenhagen the 22d of May 
1653, between the King of Denmark and the duke of Slet- 
wie Holſtein Gottorp, ſhall be exactly obſerved.” 


COURLAND. 


© The duke of Courland, who ſhall be reſtored to his do- 
minions, promiſes that no offence or repriſal ſhall be com- 
mitted againſt Sweden, ſaving all allegiance to Poland. 

* The kings of Sweden, as dukes of Livonia, ſhall not 
exact for the future any ſervice from the dukes of Courland.“ 


POL AND RUSSIA. 


** The duchies of Smolenſko, Severia, Czernigove, and 
the city of Kiow, and the territory of a mile from its walls, 
ſhall remain to the czar. The Boriſthenes, from Kiow to 
Tarraro, thall ſerve for a boundary to the two powers. 

„The preceding truces ſhall be maintained in their full 
force, except the articles from which it ſhall be derogated. 

The czar ſhall not take under his protection the Coflacks, 
on the right of the Boriſthenes. Nor ſhall Poland protect 
thoſe on the left of the ſame river. 

The parties ſhall inform the Nogais Tartars of their 
amity. If theſe people make any irruption into their terri— 
tories, both powers fhall repulſe them. 

„If they are ſupported by the Turks, war {hall be de- 
clared apainſt them.” 

© The Muſcovites ſhall admit no ſubjects of Poland into 
their troops, nor the Poles any Muſcovites into theirs.” 
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The catholics of Ducal Pruſha ſhall have the free exerciſe 
of their religion, and fhall fill all forts of civil employments. 
*« The catholics of the iſle of Ruynen ſhall not be diſturbed 
ſor their faith, but ſhall perform divine ſervice in their own 
houſes only. The Livonians ſhall enjoy the ſame privileges. 
All rhe ſubjects of Sweden and Ruſha trading with one 
another, ſhall frecly profeſs their religion. They ſhall be 
allowed to aſſemble in their own houſes, but ſhall not build 
churches. The Ruſſians ſhall keep their church at Revel. 
In the places yielded by Ruſſia to Poland, and by Po- 
land to Ruſſia, there ſhall be liberty of conſcience, but with- 
out the public exerciſe of the religion which ſhall not be the 
ſame as that of the prince. The Roman catholics however 
in the ſuburbs of Kiow and Smolenſko may have churches.” 


NAMES of the PRINCES, Parties, and Guaran- 
tees of the Peace of the North. 


«© The emperor Leopold, as head of the houſe of Au- 
ſtria, Charles XI, king of Sweden, John Caſimir king of 
Poland, and Frederic William elector of Brandenburg, do 


petual diſſention, of which the king of Denmark has availed himſelf, to 
deprive the duke of part of his dominions, with whom he ought to have 
governed there in common. 
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agree to guarantee the treaty of Oliva. If any one of them 
ſhall be attacked or moleſted, contrary to the diſpoſition of 
this treaty, good offices ſhall firſt be uſed; but if the injuries 
are done by arms, the injured party ſhall be aſſiſted with 
forces within two months after requiring it, and till peace 
ſhall be firmly eſtabliſhed, 

« The ſame princes guaranty in the ſame manner all the 
articles of the treaty of Copenhagen between Sweden and 
Denmark ; and the treaty concluded there ſhall be deemed 
part of that of Oliva. 

« The king of France guaranties all the articles of the 
treaties of Oliva and Copenhagen. 

„ England and the United Provinces are alſo guarantees of 
the treaty of Copenhagen, and promiſe, whenever required, 
to avenge the breaches of the ſame.” 

When theſe treaties were concluded, guarantees or ſure— 
ties had not bcen long uſed in Europe. Some other thing 
was to ſupply their place; for princes never relied much 
upon reciprocal promiſes. For a good while the oblervance 
of treaties was ſworn upon the moſt noted rehcks, upon a 
piece of the real croſs, upon the evangeliſts, and upon the 
Hoſt, or body of Chriſt. It was promiſed not to procure 
abſolution from the oath, and in caſe of inftaction, to ſubmit 
to the ecclefiaſtical cenſures. In the famous treaty of Cam- 
bray, concluded the zd of Auguſt 1529, between Francis I, 
and Charles V, in cxplanation of the treaty of Madrid, we 
find a ſtriking inſtance. Theſe princes, “ in caſe of contra- 
vention, ſubmit themſelves to the eccleſiaſtical juriſdictions, 
coercions, and cenſures, cven to the calling in of the ſecu— 
lar arm, and do appoint their procurators, in forma cametæ 
apoſtolicæ, to appear in their names at the court of Rome, 
before our holy father the pope, or the auditors of the Rota, 
and voluntarily to undergo the condemnation and fulmination 
of the ſaid cenſures.” 

Theſe precautions were not thought ſufficient, the princes 
never made a treaty without naming conſervators, who were 
to ſee to the execution of the articles. Theſe were ſome— 
times only miniſters, whoſe duty it was to confer together 
from time to time at a place appointed, to repair amicably 
the breaches of the treaties, to puniſh the tranſgreflors, and 
to clear difficultics unforcteen or ariſing from ambiguous ex- 
preſſions. The cuſtom of conſervators, ſtill practiſed at this 
day between the Ottoman Port and the neighbouring princes, 
was a wiſe regulation, eſpecially at a time when the princes 
had no ordinary embatladors at each others courts. Some- 
times, but more rarely, the conſervation of the peace in 
their governments, was in a ſpecial manner committed to the 
provincial governors. They judged: fovereignly of all com- 
plaints brought to them on this ſubject, puniſhed the tranſ- 
greflors, and repaired the injuries. 

There was a third kind of conſervators, who (to uſe the 
antique expreſſion) gave their ſeal to the treaties, and en- 
gaged by a particular act to declare even againſt their ſove— 
reign, in caſe of ſome violation on his part, and to eſpouſe 
the intcreſts of his enemy. Not only the ſeal of the greateſt 
lords of a flate, but moreover the ſeal of the principal cities 
was required. Thus in the treaty of Senlis, the 23d of May 
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1493, the Cities of Paris, Roan, Lyons, Poitiers, Tours, 
Angers, Orleans, Amiens, and Tournay, are named for 
Charles VIII; and the cities of Louvain, Bruſſels, Antwerp, 
Douay, Bois-le- Duc, Gant, Bruges, Lille, Arras, St. Omers, 
Mons, Valenciennes, Utrecht, Middleburg, and Namur, for 
the emperor Maximilian and the archduke Philip his ſon. 

The lord of Bevres, one of the conſervators of the peace 
of Senlis, thus expreſſes himſelf in his feal : “ Be it known 
that we, defiring with all our power to obey my faid lords 
(Maximilian and his fon) confidering the great benefits 
which, from the ſaid peace and. obſervance thereof, ſhall 
accrue to my ſaid lords the king of the Romans and archduke, 
have promiſed and ſworn, and do promiſe and ſwear by theſe 
preſents, to Keep and cauſe to be kept the ſaid treaty in all 
and every of its points and articles. And that it it is tranſ. 
greſſed by my ſaid lords the King of the Romans and the arch- 
duke his fon, or by any other for them, (which God of 
his goodneſs forbid) and reſtitution or reparation for the 
tranigreſſion be not made within fix weeks after, we in 
that caſe ſhall be obliged to abandon my faid lords, king 
of the Romans and archduke, and each of them, and 
ſhall give in that caſe favour, aid, and aſſiſtance, to the moſt 
chriſtian king,” 

It is in the treaty of Blois, the 12th of October 1503, 
that foreign princes are firſt named for conſervators. It 1s 
ſaid there, that Lewis XII, king of France, and Ferdinand 
king of Arragon, ſhall pray the king of England to be con- 
ſervator of their treaty ?, This example was followed in the 
treaty which was concluded three months after at Cambray, 
between Lewis XII. and the emperor Maximilian. Ir is 
agreed (lay theſe princes) that the pope, the kings of Eng- 
land and Arragon, and the princes of the empire, ſhall be 
conſervators of this treaty, that they ſhall ſce all the articles 
executed, and in cafe of contravention, they ſhall aſſiſt the 
injured party with all their forces f.“ 

The treaties of Blois and Cambray are to be looked upon 
as the firſt model of the guarantees ſo common now-a-days, 
This method gained ground the more eaſily, as the princes 
bad found by experience, that the moſt ſacred, the moſt 
ſolemn oaths, were but weak fences againſt intereſt, which 
had always broke through them without ſcruple. Beſides, 
by ſubmitting themſelves, in caſe of infraftion, to excom- 
munication and the cenſures of the church (as Charles VII. 
of France, and Philip the Good, duke of Burgundy, fay in 
the famous treaty of Arras) they degraded themſelves, and 
furniſhed pretences to the eecleſiaſtical power, to intermeddle 
in the temporal concerns of the kings, and to confound rights 
which, for the welfare of nations, cannot be ſeparated by 
bounds too ſettled or fixed. 

The cuſtom of conſervators would have produced many 
diſorders, if it had been any thing but a matter of form. 
The lords and burghers of cities would have been judges of 
war and peace, and, under the pretence of fulfilling their en- 
gagements, might have got the habit of never obeying their 
prince. All theſe cuſtoms diſappeared according as the kings 
aggrandized their authority over their ſubjects, and policy 
tied them together with a ſtricter band. 


III. 


Particular Treaties concluded between the ſeveral Powers of Europe, from the Treaty of 


Munſter to the Year 1701. 


Hl treaties collected under this head are all thoſe 

which have no relation to the grand pacifications, 
and are not conſiderable enough to deferve ſingly a chapter 
apart, 


e Rogabunt dicti Chtiſtianiſſimus et Catholicus reges ſeteniſſimum Ang- 
liz regem, quod hujus pacis, fraternitatis et hgze conſervator exiſtat, 

ft Conventum cſt quod fancttiflimus dominus noſter, ſereniſſimique regis 
Angliz et Arragoniæ ac etiam facri Romani impern principes fint hujus pa- 
cis, unionis et concordiæ et fingulorum in eis coutentorum, conſervatores et 
fide-juſſores ct totis viribus affiſtent ei qui prædicta obſervaverit contra alium 
non obſervaturui?:, 

8 It may rather be ſaid, that, according as the kings aggrandized their 
power ovel their ſubjects, and policy bound them together -with a ſtricter 
band, they forfeited honour and conſcience ; becauſe they perceived them» 
ielves out of the reach of reproaches for the violation of a treaty or breach 
of their words, Often tuch a reproach has been the motive alledged for a 
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The article that will be enlarged upon moſt, concerns the 
Helvetic Body. As the peace of Baden is to be ſpoken of, 


declaration of war. In fine, things are come to that paſs, that treaties are 
no longer to be relied on, than whilſt circumſtances remain in the ſame ſtate 
as when they were concluded. Neither oaths on the higher altar, nor dread 
of the juſt vengeance of heaven, nor the point of honour, have ſeldom any 
influence on royal coniciences. Conveniency has uſurped the place of hon- 
our and honeſty, Recourſe had been had to powerful guarantees; but to 
no purpoſe. The guarantee is a treaty, ſo is violated with the ſame eaſe as 
the treaty : it ought to eſtabliſh Good-Faith, but is the firſt to deſtroy it. 
This is one of the pernicious effects which ambition has ſpread through the 
world, and which has encreaſed in proportion as conſcienze has loſt its 
power. The worſt is, it is au evil which at preſent ſeems incurable. 

» Or Switzers, lo called from the canton of Switz, which does not give 


name 
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which ended the jth of May 1656, the war between the 
cantons of Zurich and Bern, and thoſe of Lucern, Ury, 
Schwitz, Underwald, and Zug, it will be proper to give an 
account of the peace of Arau, the wiſe regulations whereof 
are capable of giving its full force to the antient union of the 
Swiſs. 

There would have been no mention of their particular wars, 
nor of the treaties of peace by which they were ended, it 
the thirtcen cantons by their union formed but one common— 
wealth, or it cach, by virtue of the Helvetic conſtitutions 
and laws, was ſubject to a general diet, as the princes of 
the Germanic body are to the diet of the empire. But it is 
well known that the Helveric body ought rather to be called 
the League than the Republic of the Swiſs, and that the thir- 
teen cantons form ſo many independent common-wealths. 
They are governed by very different principles; cach has all 


the rights of Sovereignty, and treats at pleaſure with foreign 


ſtates '; their general diet has no power to make regulations, 
or impoſe laws k. 

“So far (ſays the author of the ſtate of Switzerland) are 
the thirteen cantons from making one body, that there are 
but the three moſt ancient cantons that are directly allied 
with each of the other twelve. Indeed there is ſuch a con— 
nexion eſtabliſhed among them, that if one canton was 
attacxed, the other twelve would be obliged to march to its 
aſſiſtance; but it would be by the relation that two cantons 
may have with a third, and not by a direct alliance which 
each of the thirtcen cantons has with all the reſt. For ex- 
ample, among the eight ancient cantons, Lucern can call 
only five to its aſſiſtance, in caſe of an attack; but then 
ſome of the five have a right to call in others with which 
they are allied, though Lucern be not; ſo that, in fine, they 
are all obliged to march by virtue of their particular alli— 
ances, and not by virtue of a general alliance between all the 
cantons.” 

Till the beginning of the thirteenth century, nothing was 
capable of breaking the union of the Switzers. Zuinglius 
in 1516 preached his new doctrines; they prevailed ; and 
what could not be effected by ambition, jealouſy, difference 
of intereſts, or a government founded on impolitic principles, 
was brought about by religious diſputes. Animoſity, mixing 
with theſe diſputes, kindled a war, carried on with warmth, 
ſupported by obſtinacy, and which ended not till 1531, leav- 
ing to each canton liberty to profeſs what religion they 
pleaſed, 

„ Before the change of religion (ſays the forementioned 
author) which happened in Switzerland about the fame time 
as in Germany, there were none but general diets, and the 
common intereſt of their country was managed with great 
Zeal and unanimity. But fince foine of the cantons have em- 
braced the proteſtant, and the reſt adhered to the catholic 
religion, their ſtate has been divided as well as their church. 
From that time their mutual confidence was loſt ; the zeal ot 
each party for their religion bred enmity, they became 
jealous of one another's defigns, and the retormation may 
be ſaid to ſplit in two the Helvetic body. For as the intereſt 
of religion enters more or leſs into all their public actions, 
the general diets aſſemble now only to ſettle che affairs of 
their common bailiwicks, and to prelerve the external ap- 
pearances of an union which no longer exiſts: whereas in 
effect all the public affairs of any importance are tranſacted 
in the particular diets of the two religions, the protettant 
diets meeting at Arau, and the catholic at Lucern. This 
canton being the molt powerful among them, acts ar the 
head of the catholics, as Zurich does of the proteſtants.” 

About the end of the year 1655, ſome inhabitants of the 
canton of Schwitz having embraced the proteſtant faith, had 
a mind to retire with their effects into the canton of Zurich. 
They were ſeized, and notwithſtanding the remonſtrances 
of the proteſtants, and the protection they granted theſe 
fugitives, they were condemned and executed as anabaptilts. 
This was ſufficient to kindle a war. The cantons of Zurich 
and Bern reſolved to be revenged of the canton of Schwitz, 
which was ſupported by thoſe of Lucern, Ury, Underwald, 
and Zug. France and the cantons of Baſil, Friburg, Soleure, 
and Schathauſen, interpoſed their mediation ; an accommo- 
dation was made and figned at Baden the 57th or 8th of 
March 1656, OY 8 

It was agreed that each canton ſhould enjoy its religion, 
independence, and rights of ſovereignty ; that the decifion 


name to the reſt by way of eminence, but becauſe it was the firſt that aſſerted 
its liberty. The names of the thirteen cantons are, Zurich, Bern, B li, 
Schauf hauſen, (proteſtants) Ury, Schwitz, Underwald, Luceru, Zug, 
Friberg, Soleure or Soluthurn, (catholics) Glars, aud Appenzel, (protei- 
tants and catholics). ; 

i Herein they difter from the United Provinces; but agree exactly with 
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of all diſputes, which ſhould ariſe about any matter what- 
ever, between the members of the Helvetic League, ſhould 
be referred to arbitration. That there ſhould be liberty of 
conſcience in the provinces ſubject to the thirteen cantons; 
and as for what relates to the change of religion, and the 
liberty of going with their effects from one canton to ano— 
ther, each country ſhould contorm to its ancient uſages and 
cuſtoms. 

This was only to be a patched- up peace, ſince nothing 
in particular was ſettled concerning the caule of the diſputes 
by which the union was broke. However, flipulations fo 
indeterminate and improper to cure the troubles wherewith 
the Helvetic body was threatencd, ſerved to maintain the 
peace till 1712, when the cantons of Zurich and Bern took 
up arms in favour of the Toggenburgers. 

The abbot of St. Gall, relying on the cantons of Lucern, 
Ury, Schwitz, Underwald, and Zug, who warmly eſpouſed 
his intereſts, had oppreſſed for ſome time the coun'y of 
Toggenburg. This prelate daily formed gew pr 
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on lubjects who thought themſelves al noſt ing pendent. 
He procceded at laſt to moleſt them in the exer..ſe of their 


religion, and, in a moment, the v oem and 
which the Helvetic body was fo famous in 
to vaniſh. All Switzerland was in arms; th forces 7) bled 
and marched ; the catholics were defeated at Bi garten, 
and the firſt treaty of Arau was concluded the 15th of 
July 1712. 

The public tranquillity would from thence forward have 
been reſtored, it one defeat had been capable 10 dilcourage 
the Switzers. The cantons of U derwald, Schwitz, and 
Zug, refuſed to ratify the late peace. The war continucd, 
and a ſecond battle was fought at Wilmerguc the 25th of 
July. The catholics, entirel routen, han no other re— 
lource but to fign, the gth of Auguſt, 1712, the tecond 
treaty of Arau, by which the fir was confirmed, and the 
conquerors gained ſtill more advantageous terns, But it 
was not till the 15th of June 1718, that the diflerences be- 
tween the abbot of St. Gall and the count of Toggenburg 
were finally decided by the treaty of Baden. 

Betore the articles of this pacification afe related, which 
is as famous in the Helvetic League, as the treaty of Mun- 
ſter is in Germany, it muſt be remarked, that the Switzers, 
unwilling to ſacrifice their liberty to a deſire of aggrandizing 
themſelves, never interpoſe in the conteſts which arite be- 
tween foreign powers. They obſerve an exact neutrality ; 
are never guarantees of a treaty, and take no other advan- 
tage of the wars, by which Europe is often laid waſte, than 
to lend indifferently ſoldiers to their allies, and to the princes 
who apply for them. The Switzers deſire no more than the 
pretervation of their laws. They inhabit a country which 
cannot raiſe the ambition of any of their neighbours; and 
it may be ſaid, that they are ſtrong enough to defend it 
againſt the joint forces of all Europe. Invincible when they 
are united, and when they are only detending the entrance 
into their country, the nature of their government vill not 
allow them to make any progreſs abroad. Why then ſhould 
they concern themſelves with the quarrels of their neighbours ? 
If they are tied by treaties of friendſhip wich the Griſons, 
the Valais, Neufchatel, St. Gall, Geneva, Mulhauſen, &c. 
and conſequently obliged to protect and defend them againſt 
the attacks of their enemies; it is becaule theſe ſmall ſtates 
cannot draw them into any troubles ; becauſe they have no 
ambition, becauſe they reſpect their neighbours; and torm- 
ing for the moſt part a barrier to cover them, it would be 
the intereſt of the Helvetic body to aſſiſt them, though they 
were not bound to it by treaties. 

The Swiſs have alliances with the pope, the empire, the 
court of Turin, the houſe of Aultria, the grand duke of 
Tuſcany, &c. Bur theſe alliances are only for a certain 
term, and generally they are to laſt no longer than the reign 
of a prince, and the four or five firſt years of his ſucceſſor. 
They are confined to capitulations about the levy of troops 
in the cantons, about their pay, their diſcipline, their privi- 
Jeges, and in general contain nothing intereſting enough to 
find a place in this collection. It 1s not the {ume with the 
treaty of Bern, concluded in 1712 with the United Provinces, 
nor with the engagements entered into by Lewis XIV, the 
laſt year of his reign, with the catholic cantons, and the 
republic of Valais; and therefore they ſhall be mentioned 
after the treaties of Arau. 


moderation for 
urope, was teen 


the princes and ſtates of the empire, according to che fourth article ot the 
capitulation of the preſeut emperor, and the oth of that of the emperor 
Charles VI. | 

* Nor have the States-general of the United Provinces any tack power, 
becauſe each province preteives its rights of lovereigut), 
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„ The cantons of Zurich and Bern ſhall poſſeſs the county 
of Baden, with its dependencies, including the city of 
Bremgarten.“ 

Hitherto that county had belonged to the eight ancient 
cantons who conquered it in 1415, upon the houſe of Au- 
ſtria. 

« All that part of the free bailiwic, commonly called 
Frey-Amter, which extends in a ftrait line from Lunck- 
hoſen to Farwangen, ſhall be refigned to the ſaid two 
cantons, ſaving however to Glaris all its rights, as not 
raking part in the late quarrel, The other part of the free 
bailiwics ſhall remain with their old maſters. The canton of 
Bern ſhali be afſociated to the co-ſovercignty of the feven 
ancient cantons, and its turn of regency ſhall be next to 
that of Zurich.” 

Frey-Amter had been conquered by the ſeven ancient 
cantons upon the houſe of Auſtria, at the ſame time with the 
county of Baden, 

„ Zucich and Bern ſhall poſſeſs the city of Rappenſuil, 
with its dependencies. Bern ſhall be admitted to the co- 
ſovereignty over Turgovia, Rheintal, and the country of Sar- 
gans, and thall exercile its regency next after Zurich.“ 

Turgovia and Rheintal had been conquered by the ſeven 
ancient cantons upon the houſe of Auſtria, Appenzel, when 
made a canton, was admitted into the co-fovercignty of 
Rheintal. The ſeven cantons had purchaſed the county cf 
Sargans of the laſt count of that name. 

Stein ſhall no longer be ineluded in the ſovereignty of 
Turgovia, The regency of that city ſhall belong to the 
Burghers, ſaving however the rights of the cantons of Bern, 
Friburg, and Soleure. | 

„The treaty of peace of 1531 is apnulled, as if it had 
never been. The treaty of Arau ſhall for the future be a law 
to the cantons. 

& The cantons of Zurich and Bern promiſe to leave entire 
liberty of conſcience to the inhabitants of the countries re- 
ſigned to thei; to nominate to the eccleſiaſtical dignities 
ſubjects taken by turns in the catholic cantons who ſhare the 
ſovereignty, and to unpole no new taxes. Thoſe who ſhall 
remove into ſome other part of Switzerland, or into a foreign 
country, ſhall pay no duty of exportation or importation 
for two years. 

lu the provinces ſubject to cantons of different reFgions, 
the proteſtants {hall enjoy the ſame privileges as the catnolics; 
there ſhall be a perfect equality between them. Secret ac- 
cuſations and informations thall be aboliſhed. Orphans ſhall 
have guardians of their own religion. One ſhall be called a 
catholic, and the other the evangehca]l religion; and it is 
equally forbid to the ptofeſſois to ule any injurious or ludi— 
crous terms, when ſpeaking of their reſpective religions. A 
male factor condemned to die, ſha!l be aſſiſted by a miuiſter of 
the religion he requires. 

The catholics and proteſtants ſhall have their ſeparate 
baptifmal fonts and burying-grounds in the places where the 
church is common to both religions; the firſt who ſhall 
officiate, ſhall be obliged to leave the church at eight o'clock 
in the morning during the ſpring and the ſummer, and in the 
other ſcaſons at nine, unleſs it be otherwiſe agreed. It cither 
party defire to build a church tor their uſe, they may do it 
at their expence. 
to the church they have left; it is allowed however to treat 
about the renunciation ; that is to ſay the proteſtants, who, 
for example, intend to build a church, may impart their 
defign to the cathohcs, and ſee what the others are willing 
to contribute towards it, that they may have a church to 
themſelves. | 

„The offices and magiſtracies ſhall be ſhared between 
perſons of both religions. The grether of Turgovia ſhall be 
catholic, and the poſt of land-ammon in the fame country 
ſhall be poſſeſſed by an evangelic. The firſt magiſtracy of 
Rheintal and Sargans ſhall be held by a catholic, and the 
ſecond by a proteſtant. The other officers, civil and mili— 
tary, as bailiffs, judges, ſummoners, procurators, advocates, 
&c. ſhall be half of one and half of the other religion. 
All affairs concerning the regale and genera] ordinances of 
the government, of the police and military, ſhall be brought 
to the general aſſombly of the cantons, who ſhall appoint an 
equal number of commiſtaries of both religions to give a 
definitive ſentence. In the general diets, there ſhall be two 


The general articles piopoſed by the ſtates of Neufchatel and Valengin 
to the king of Pruifia, when, after the death of the ducheſs of Nemours, 
his majeſty took poſſeſſion of that ſtate, and which his majeſty accepted and 
ratified the 19th of Auguſt 170%, made not the leaſt mention of this 


From that time they ſhall loſe their right 
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ſecretaries, one a catholic, the other a proteſtant ; the#: 
regiſters ſhall be read in full aſſembly, and ſhall be rendered 
alike. 

No fortreſs ſhall be raiſed in the common lordſhips ; 
and if the cantons come to wage war between them, neither 
of the contending parties ſhall ſolicit or compel the comme: 
ſubjects to take up arms in their favour.” 


PEACE of BADEN. ABBY 


I.. 
CLOUN:I.Y of 


TOGGENBURG, 


* The county of Toggenburg ſhall be ſubject to the abby 
of St. Gall, but ſhall preterve all its ancient privileges. The 
council of Toggenburg ſhall conſiſt of thirty catholics and 
thirty proteſtants, choſen by the inhabitants themſelves. 
They ſhall take careof the rights and intereſts of the county. 
In caſe the abby and chapter of St. Gall ſhall refuſe them 
Juſtice, they ſhall be allowed to apply to their allies, and de- 
mand their protection. 'The Toggenburgers ſhall freely 
profeſs the catholic or reformed religion, as they pleaſe. 
Each of the religions ſhall have an equal number of magit— 
trates of their communion. The annual revenues of the 
county ſhall be divided in two parts, of which one ſhall be- 
long to St. Gall, the other to the country.” 


CANTON: e :LUCERN. PRINCIPALITY 
of NEUFCHATEL. 


The canton of Lucern receives into its co-citizenſhip 
the duke of . Longueville, count of Neufchatel and valen— 
gin, and alſo the country and inhabitants of theſe two 
counties, and promiſes to defend them againſt all wiolence 
What ſocver “. 


CANTON of BERN. UNITE P. 
PROVINCES, 


© The States-general of the United Provinces, and the 


canton cf Bern, mutually promiſe a ſtrict and perpctuzl 
friendſhip. 

© The republic of Bern ſhall defend the United Provinces, 
when their territories, or the barrier aſſigned them by the 
peace, ſhall be attacked. The States-general ſhall be al- 
lowed to employ the troops of this canton that they have 
in their pay, for the detence of all the Britiſh dominions in 
Europe. | 

The canton of Bern ſhall leave to the States-general the 
twenty-four companies which are in their ſervice; but if anv 
foreign power attacks the ſaid canton directly or indirectly, 
they may be recalled, If Bern is in war, with ſome other 
canton, the States-general ſhall not be obliged to ſend back 
the ſaid companies, but ſhall pay in that caſe a ſubſidy 
equivalent to the pay of thoſe troops. They ſhall alſo pay 
the ſame ſubſidy, if Bern, when engaged in a foreign war, 
does not recall the twenty-four companies. In caſe they are 
recalled, the canton of Bern promiſes to fend them back as 
ſoon as it fhall be convenient. During peace, the United 
Provinces may reduce each company to 150 men. 

* Whenever the United Provinces ſhall maintain a defen- 
five war, the republic of Bern ſhall promiſe to levy four 
thouſand men, and furniſh recruits to keep them compleat, 
unlefs the canton is at war itſelf, or have juſt cauſe to dread 
hoſtilities from tome of its neighbours. 

© 'The States-general engage to defend the canton of Bern, 
the city of Geneva, the counties of Neutcharel and Valengin, 
Bienne and Munſterthal, whenever they ſhall be attacked by 
any foreign power b. 

** The twenty-four companies in pay of the States-general 
ſhall be given only to the burghers of the city of Bern, or 
the ſubjects of that canton. When the States-general ſhall 
make new levies in Bern, the canton ſhall name the eap- 
rains. _ 

„ Thefe companies ſhall not be employed in prejudice to 
the treaties between the Helvetic Body and France and Aul- 
tria. But as theſe treaties are purely defenſive, Bern will 
not permit France or the houſe of Auſtria to uſe its ſubjects 
beyond the terms preſcribed, or to employ them againſt the 
United Provinces or their barrier. | 


citizenſhip. Rouſſet. 


» That is to ſay, in the faid ſtates, for it cannot be ſuppoſed that the king 
of Pruflia, for example, attacked in Cleves, can, as count of Neutchate!, 
demand the aſſiſtance of the States-general, | 
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4 Theſe troops in the pay of the States- general ſhall ſerve 
only by land. They ſhall not be tranſported beyond ſea, 
except to Great-Britain when that kingdom is attacked,” 

This laſt article belongs to the convention of the 5th of 
January 1714, figned at the Hague by the States-general and 
the canton of Bern. The reſt of the articles concerning the 
diſcipline of the Swiſs are not worth mentioning. 


GRISO NSS. UNITED PROVINCES. 


There ſhall be for ever a defenſive league of friendſhip 
between the United Provinces and the Griſons. 

** The Grey Leagues engage to defend the poſſeſſions and 
barrier of the States-general, and agree that the Griſons in 
their pay ſhall be employed in detence of all the dominions 
of Great Britain in Europe. 

The States-general ſhall always keep in their ſervice fix 
companies of Griſons, whoſe officers ſhall be permitted to 
raiſe the neceſſary recruits to complete them in the territo- 
ries of the Grey Leagues. If the Griſons are obliged to 
maintain a defenfive war, the United Provinces ſhall pay 
them a ſubſidy equivalent to the pay of the fix companies. 
In this caſe, the Leagues may recall two thirds of the officers, 
if the States-general are in peace, and one third if in war. 
The fix companies ſhall not be recalled at any time nor on 
any account. 

If the States-general are attacked, they ſhall raiſe two 
thouſand men and recruits in the territories of the Griſons, 
unleſs they themſelves are in war, or have reaſon to fear be- 
ing artacked. 

* The States-general promiſe to defen], on all occafions, 
the three Griſon Leagues, their country and their ſovereignty. 
They accede to the treaty which the Leagues made with En- 
gland the 13th of March 1707, and engage to uſe their good 
offices for the entire execution thereof.“ 

The treaty mentioned here was concluded at Coir by the 
emperor Joſeph and queen Anne, with the Grifons. The 
Leagues had granted the imperial troops free paitage through 
their lands, on certain conditions which the couits of Vienna 
and London were not very forward to perform. 

The fix companies of Griſons in the pay of the United 
Provinces, ſhall be conferred on ſubjects of the Leagues, 
and the States-general, in time of peace, may reduce them 
to 1 50 men each.” 


CATHOLIC: CANTONS KKEFUBLIC of 
| the VAL AIS. FRANCE. 


& All the treaties of alliance concluded between France 
and the Helvetic Body ſhall be faithfully obſerved.” 

The treaty of Soleure, of which this is the firſt article, was 
concluded by Lewis XIV. with the catholic cantons and the 
republic of Valais, the gth of March 1715. 

4 The alliance of Soleure is contracted in the name of all 
the kings of France, ſucceſſors of Lewis XIV. They ſhall 
ratify it at their acceſſion to the crown, and promiſe punctu— 
ally to perform all the articles. The catholic cantons and 
republic of. the Valais, ſhall at the ſame time renew their pro- 
miſes. Then thoſe things {hall be provided for which ſhall 
not have been foreſcen in this treaty ; and the abules redreſſed 
which the difference of times and circumſtances may have 
produced in the obſervation of any article, 

& If the kingdom of France is attacked at home or from 
abroad, the catholic cantons ſhall promiſe, fix days after 
notice, to make a levy not exceeding fixteen thouſand men. 
It ſhall be made at the expence of the moſt Chriſtian king, 
who ſhall appoint the officers. Theſe troops ſhall be em- 
ployed only at land. As foon as the war ſhall be ended, 
France ſhall ſend them back, paying them to the day of their 
arrival at their own homes. 

« Tf the Helvetic Body, or any particular canton, is at- 
racked by a foreign power, his moſt Chriſtian majeſty ſhall 
ſend proper ſuccours. If troubled with inteſtine diſturbances, 
he ſhall uſe his good offices to bring the parties to a juſt ac- 
commodation. But in caſe that method does not ſucceed, he 
ſhall employ all his forces without any ſubſidy, to compel 
the aggreſſor to obſerve the regulations prefctibed by the al- 
liances which the cantons have made, 

The king of France ſhall not permit his ſubjects to ſerve 
any power whatever againft the Helvetic Body. On their 


© The Griſons juſt entered into a league with one another in 1471, and 
with the Switzers in 1491. They are divided into three Leagues: 1. The 
Grey-League, 2. The League of the Houſe of God. 3. The League 
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part, the cantons or their ſubjects ſhall never act hoſtilely 
againſt the king of France, either by attacking his armies or 
invading his dominions. 

It a ſucceſſor of Lewis XIV. ſhall endeavour to retake 

the lands and demeans ſpecified in the alliance concluded by 
Francis I. in 1521 with the Helvetic Body, the cantons ſhall 
refuſe all aſhſtance.” 
Ihe demeans mentioned here are the ſtates of Italy, to 
which the kings of France had pretenſions, and which they 
have in vain tried to conquer by obſtinate wars. Theſe wars 
employed the reigns of Charles VIII, and his ſucceſſors, to 
Henry II. Lewis XIV, after the example of his predeceflors 
who have treated with the Swiſs, ſtiles himſelf, in the alli- 
ance of Soleure, duke of Milan, count of Aſté, lord of 
Genoa, &c, The fame titles had been aſſumed by him in 
the renewal of the alliance of the 1ſt of June 1638, and the 
4h of September 1663. 

It may be aſked whether the cuſtom of aſſuming the titles 
of certain provinces which a prince does not poſſeſs, but to 
which he has pretenſions, be equivalent to a proteſtation, 
and ſufficient to hinder preſeription. To this it may be an- 
{wered ; it a prince, who continues to take the title of a 
province of which he has been deprived, does nothing from 
whence it may be inferred that he authoriſes the uſurpation 
of his enemy, there is no doubt that his title antwers to a 
continual proteſtation. But if he contradicts himſelf by his 
conduct, the titles he aſſumes, can be of no force, and are 
conſidered as the effect of his vanity. Theſe titles ſignify 
nothing at preſent in Europe. It is ſaid, Charles II. had a 
mind to fell his title of © King of France” to Lewis XIV. 
but the French miniſter, to whom the offer was made, jo- 
coſely replied, the king his malter had alſo the title of““ King 
of Navarre,” which he would fell a good bargain, It is 
cuſtomary in a treaty where one of the parties bears a title 
which the other cannot acknowledge, to infert a particular 
clauſe, by which ir is «greed, that the titles aſſumed by one 
party ſmall not preudice the other, 

„If the Swits league with France to make war againſt 
a common cnemy, the parties ſhall agree upon the military 
operations, and conclude in concert, treaties of truce, ceſ- 
{ation of arms, and of peace, 

Neither of the parties ſhall ſuffer the enemies of the 
other to remain in his dominions, or grant them paſſage or 
aid. 

If France ſhall attack the holy ſee, the empire, the houſe 
of Auſtria, rhe lordſhip of Florence, or any other ally of 
the Fielvetic Body, the cantons and republic of the Valais 
ſhall not be obliged to affiit. But in caſe the moſt Chriftian 
king is attacked by any of thete powers, they tha!l furniſh 
him with ſuccours. 

© Both fides are obliged to give free paſſage to the troops 
that ſhall march for the defence of one of the parties, or for 
the aſſiſtance of any of their allies. Exact diſcipline ſhall 
be obſerved on the road, and the foldiers ſhall pay ready 
money for what they ſhall want. 

„The alliance of the kings of France, as the moſt ancient 
of the Helvetic Body, ſhall be preferred to that of all other 
ſtates,” 


PEACE: of the MH A & V-$ 
PorTuGAL, UNITED PROVINCES. 


6 The United Provinces renounce all their pretenſions to 
the Braſils, on condition, they fhall be allowed to carry on 
there all ſorts of commerce, except of Braſil wood, and to na- 
vigate and trade in all the ports, roads, harbours and places 
which belong to the Portugueſe on the coaſt of Africa, 

« The partics ſhall remain in pofleſhon of the towns, 
places, caſties, &ce. which they hold in the Faſt Indies or 
elſewhere, when the peace {hall be publiſhed, each party re- 
nouncing all his pretenſions.“ 

This treaty of alliance between Portugal and the United 
Provinces, was concluded at the Hague, the 6th of Auguſt 
1661. 

The United Provinces had made the themſelves maſters of 
Braſil and the Eaſt Indies whilſt Portugal was under the do— 
minion of Spain. After the Portugueſe had recovered their 
independence, they ſought the friendſhip of the Dutch, 
who, in ſpite of treaties, continued the war underhand. 
The Portugueſe ſeriouſly thought of a detence, and by their 


of the Ten Juriſdictions. Their name is derived from their wearing Grey 
Scarts when they firſt leagued together. 


1 wiſe 
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wiſe conduct entirely drove the Dutch out of their ſettle- 
ments in Brafil in 1657. The States-general then declared 
war againſt Portugal, and refuſed the mediation of France 
and of Cromwell in 1658, This war was ended by the 
abovementioned treaty, which will be ſpoken of more largely 
in the chapter of commerce. In the mean time, it mult be 
obſerved, that it is ſaid in the fourth article of this treaty 
&© that if the king of Portugal breaks any of the conditions 
of the peace, the United Provinces ſhall be poſſeſſed again 
of all the rights they renounce. Thoſe of his Portugueſe 
majeſty ſhall alſo revive in caſe the States-general ſhall in- 
fringe any article of the treaty. 


PEACE of BREDA. 


ExcLaxD, UNITED PROVINCES, FRANCE, DENMARK, 
Biſhop of MuxsTER. 


Nothing very confiderable paſſed in the war which was 
ended at Breda the 31ſt of July, 1667, between England 
on one part, and 'France, Denmark, and the United Pro- 
vinces on the other. The hoſtilities had commenced two 
years before, on account of ſome forts which the Engliſh 
had taken on the coaſt of Guinea, and from which they 
were driven by the Dutch. The United Provinces, faintly 
ſupported by allies, who had unwillingly engaged in their 
quarrel, and eſpecially by the king of France who wiſhed to 
ſec an end of the war, very readily conſented. to an accom- 
modation. This peace altered not the fituation of the par- 
tics. All was reſtored that they had taken from each other 
during the war, and after the uſual articles in all the treaties 
of peace, or ſuch which relate only to the circumſtances of 
the times, there were hardly any ſtipulations but what con- 
cerned commerce. 


After the death of Charles I. Cromwell, who, under the 


title of Protector, was become abſolute king of England, 
never failed to inſert in all his treaties with forcign ſtates, that 
they ſhould not harbour within their dominions any rebel or 
public enemy of his government. At his acceſſion to his 
father's throne, Charles II. followed Cromwell's example, 
and in a treaty of Breda, the States-general engaged not to 
receive into their dominions any ſuch perlons as ſhould be 
declared his enemies. 

All ſhips and veſſels of the United Provinces, as well 
men of war as merchant ſhips, ſhall ſtrike the flag and lower 
the ſail when they mect any Engliſh men of war in the 
Britiſh ſeas”. 

Thirteen years before, Cromwell had obliged the Dutch 
to this ſalute by the treaty of Weſtminſter of the 15th of 
April 1654. 

The accommodation concluded between Charles II. and 
Frederic III. king of Denmark, contains two important arti- 
cles. In the firit, © it is agreed, that the debt of 120,000 
rixdollars contracted by the Daniſh king with the Engliſh 
company of merchants at Hamburgh, ſhall be remitted.” 
By the other “ Frederic preſerves his claims to the Orcades 
and the iſle of Hitland, which the kings of Norway had for- 
merly mortgaged to Scotland, on condition of redeeming 
them at pleaſure.” Theſe articles are in the act ſigned by the 
embaſſadors of Sweden and France at the congreſs of 
Breda. 

The biſhop of Munſter took part in the quarrel between 
England and Holland. The prelate who then held that 
biſhopric, was the famous Van-Galen, ſo noted for his 
military genius and qualities. Ever reſtleſs, always in action, 
peace. was to him an unnatural ſtate, and he was by turns 
enemy or ally of all the powers he could attack, or who en— 
abled him to make war. 

This biſhop, to whom Charles II. had promiſed conſider— 
able ſubſidies, invaded the province of Over-Y flel, and, as 
if the very name of the United Provinces had been to be ex- 
tirpated, he began hoſtilities with ravages worthy of an At- 
tila. He had made ſeveral conqueſts, when the Dutch took 
from him Lokon. This check, the {ſlowneſs of England to 
fend him ſuccours, and the good offices of France, deter- 
mined him to hearken to an agremeent. His treaty of peace 
with Holland was concluded at Cleves the 18th of April, 
1666. The emperor, Lewis XIV. the electors of Mentz, 
Cologne, and Brandenburg, the dukes of Newburg, Brunſ- 
wic and Lunenburg, and the biſhop of Paderborn, were 
guarantees. 

«© Saving all the rights of the empire, the biſhop of Mun- 
ſter renounces all pretenfion of ſuperiority over the city and 
caſtle of Borculoe,” 


N D 3 
PEACE ff LISBON. 


SPAIN, PORTUGAL. 


This treaty ended the war between theſe two powers, 
which began in 1640, at the time of the famous revolution 
in Portugal, the hiſtory of which 1s univerſally known. The 
Spaniards ceaſed not to treat the Portugueſe as rebels, till 
they deſpaired of reducing them. France had in vain la— 
boured a reconciliation between them at the congreſs of 
Munſter and the Pyrenees. 

Spain refigns to the houſe of Braganga, the kingdom of 
Portugal, acknowledges it independent, and reſerves only 
the town of Ceuta.“ 

The treaty, of which this is the ſecond article, was ſigned 
at Liſbon, the 13th of February, 1668. 


PEACE MAH AIX-LA-CHAPEL LE. 


FRANCE, SPAIN. 


At the death of Philip IV. king of Spain, the 15th of 
September, 1665, Lewis XIV. pretended that his queen had 
a right to Brabant, the Cambreſis, the duchies of Luxem— 
burg, Namur, &c. by virtue of the laws in theſe countries 
with regard to ſucceſſions. The king of France ſent his de- 
mands to his catholic majeſty, who rejected them with dif- 
dain. During the year and half that he refuſed to liſi-n to a 
negociation, he imprudently neglected to put the Netherlands 
in a ſtate of defence. Lewis XIV. invaded them 2bout the 
end of May 1667. His conqueſts were rapid ; Tournay and 


Oudenarde held out but two days, Douay three, Liſle nine, 


Holland was alarmed, and, with England and Sweden, con- 
cluded, the 23d of January 1668, an alliance, conimonly 
called the Triple League. They offered their mediation, 
and, “' in caſe the king of France ſhall refuſe to accept of the 
peace concerted by this treaty, England and Holland ſhal! 
be obliged to make war againſt France till things be reduced 
to the condition they were in at the Pyrenean treaty.” 

As the Triple League did not anſwer the intended purpoſe, 
the reſult of it was another treaty, concluded at Aix-la- 
Chapelle the 24d of May following, which, inſtead of retriev- 
ing what was loſt, confirmed Lewis in the greateſt part of his 
conqueſts. | 

Spain yields to France the cities and places of Binck, 
Charleroy, Acth, Douay, fort Scarpe, Tournay, Oudenarde, 
Liſle, Armentiers, Courtray, Bergues, and Furnes, with all 
their dependencies. 


PEACE of VERSAILLES. 
FRANCE, GENOA. 


The republic. of Genoa, about the end of the year 1683, 
incurred the diſpleaſure of France. The Genoeſe were ac- 
cuſed of hurting ſeveral branches of the French trade in Italy, 
of declaring indecently and on all occaſions in favour of the 
Spaniards, and of plotting with them to burn the gallies and 
ſhips in the ports of Marſeilles and Toulon. The marquis 
of Seignelay, charged with requiring ſatisfaction for theſe 
grievances, appeared before Genoa the 17th of May, 1684, 
with a large ſquadron. He offered peace to the Genoele, 
and threatened to bombard them in cafe of refuſal, The ſe— 
nate was obſtinate, and endured a ſevere bombardment. 
The ducal palace was burnt, with many other of the nobleſt 
in the city. They would not have attempted to reſiſt France, 
had not the large poſſeſſions of their nobles in the kingdom ct 
Naples induced them to keep fair with Spain. The peace 
was concluded between France and Genoa at Verſailles, the 
12th of February 1685, the doge and four ſenators having been 
obliged to come to the French court and make their ſubmiſſion. 

The lordſhip of Genoa renounces the treaties of league 
and aflociation made fince the beginning of 1683, and ſhall 
diſarm their gallies.“ 

It is needleſs to mention what relates to the houſe of Fi- 
eſque ; but the ſecond article of this treaty muſt not be paſſed 
over in filence. It is of importance, as it derogates from the 
fundamental laws of the republic of Genoa, 

** The doge and the four ſenators which ſhall repair to the 
court of France, ſhall be reſtored at their return to Genoa 
to the excrciſe of their poſts and dignities, and none ſhall 
be put into their places during their abſencegor after their 
return, unleſs the uſual time of their office be expired.” 

In 
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In 1672, there aroſe ſome differences between Genoa and 
the duke of Savoy, about their reſpective limits. The media- 
tion of the king of France ſuſpended the firſt hoſtilities, and 
the peace was ſigned at Turin the 8th of March 1675. 
Nothing more is laid of this treaty, as it cauſed no alteration 
in the affairs of the parties, 


ACCOMMODATION of PISA, 
Hol SEE, Fraxce, Houſe of Faxxtst, Moptxa, Cors1ca, 


“The Corficans ſhall be declared incapable to ſerve in 
Rome, and in all the ecclefiaſtical ſtate, 

The treaty of Pita, ſigned the 17th of February 1664, 
ended the quarrels between the court of France and the pope, 
on account of an inſult on the duke de Crequy by the 
Corſican guard d. 

When this unhappy affair fell out, the two powers in- 
cenſed againſt one another had not forgot their diſputes about 
the immunities, France requied a ſatisfaction the more au— 
thentic, as the pope ſeemed to countenance the infult of the 
guard, and to ſubmit rather through fear than through juſtice. 
The 13th article of the treaty of Pila, concerns the famous 
pyramid which Lewis XIV. ſuffered to be demoliſhed in 1667, 
under the pontificate of Clement IX. 

* The pope ſhall revoke the incameration of the duchies 
of Caſtro and Ronciglione. The duke of Parma ſhall take 
poſſeſſion of them, paying to the apoſtolical chamber the 
ſum he owes it, of a million three hundred twenty-nine 
thouſand ſeven hundred and fifty crowns. This ſum ſhall 
be delivered by two equal payments, and within the ſpace of 
eight years. On the firſt payment the duke of Parma ſhall 
take poſſeſſion of one half of theſe ſtates ©, 

This article was never executed. 'The court of Rome 
having been reconciled to France, conſtantly refuſed to re- 
fign theſe duchies, and the houſe of Farnuſe, too weak to 
compel the pope to perform his engagements, was fatisfied 
with proteſting againſt the injuſtice done them. This affair 
might have had a different iſſue, had not don Carlos, who 
inherited all the rights of the houſe of Farneſe, given up by 
the treaty of Vicara in 1738, the duchy of Parma to the em- 
peror Charles VI, who engaged not to proſecute the difinca- 
meration of Caſtro and Ronciglione. 

© The pope ſhall indemnity the duke of Modena for his 
pretenſions to the place and the vallies of Comachio. 

This convention has been no better executed than the fore— 
going; but the rights of the houſe of Efte have not been 
weakened by any aiter-act, 


RENUNCIATION'S. 
HOUSE of ORLEANS. HOUSE of SAVOY, 
In the contract of marriage of Anne of Orleans with 
Victor Amadeus duke of Savoy, is the tollowing article : 
« Anne of Orleans, daughter of Philip of France, duke of 
Orleans, and of Henrictta of England, renounces. all rights 
which may belong or fall to her on her father's fide, 


HOUSE of SAVOY. HOUSE of BAVARIA. 


In the contract of marriage of Adelaid of Savoy with Fer- 
ninand elector of Bavaria, the 4th of December 1650, is 


this article: 


« Adelaide of Savoy, marrying Ferdinand of Bavaria, re- 
nounces all her rights, ſaving a portion of two hundred 
thouſand gold crowns ; but it the poſterity of her brother 
Charles-Emanuel II, duke of Savoy, comes to fail, this re- 
nunciation ſhall be null, and Adelaid or her deſcendants ſhall 
be reſtored to all her rights.” 


4 The French in foreign countries relying on the power of their monarch 
are often very inſolent: This occaſioned the inſult of the Corlicans on the 
ſervants of the duke and ducheſs of Crequy, Aug. 20, 1622, As It is 
known that don Mario Chigi, brother of pope Alexander VII. and general 
of the ecclefiaſtical ſtate, had. exaſperated the Corſicans by threatuing to 
break thoſe who ſuffered themſelves to be inſulted by any Frenchman ; it 15 
not doubted that his holineſs was concerned in the affair, and as the duke of 
Crequy could not obtain ſatis faction, he left Rome with all the great men 
adherents to France. The king, who was before diſpleaſed with the pope, 
who had refuſed to agree with the dukes of Parma and Modena, took Avig- 
non, and declared war againſt the pope, whom he treated much in the fame 
manner as he afterwards did the Genoeſe in 1684; for his holinefs was 
obliged to ſend his nephew with the character of Legate into France, 9 
he pronounced, at the foot ot the throne, a ipeech the molt ſubnittive anc 
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HOUSE of BAVARIA. FRANCE. 


In the contract of marriage of the princeſs of Bavaria with 
the Dauphin of France, ſigned at Munich the zoth of De- 
cember 1679, is the following renunciation : 

* Maria-Anna-Chriſtina, electoral princeſs of Bavaria, 
and wife of Lewis Dauphin of France, ſon of Lewis XIV. 
makes a full and general renunciation in favour of the princes 


- * houſe, of all rights that may belong to her by her 
irth.“ 


ACQUISITIONS. CONCESSIONS. 
FRANCE. HOUSE of BOUILLON. 


In a contract paſſed at Paris the 2oth of March 16351, is 
the following article : 

In exchange of the ſovereignties of Sedan, Rancourt, 
and part of the duchy of Bovilion, which the duke of that 
name poſletles, the king of France gives bim the duchics of 
Albert and Chateau-Thierry, the counties of Auvergne and 
Evreux, &c.” 


UNITED ROVINCES: TEUTON LC 
ORDER. 


In the treaty of the Hague the 14th of jJunc 1662, be— 
tween the archduke Leopold, as grand walter of the Teuto- 
nic order, and the States-general, is this article: 

The States-general o the United Provinces reſign to 
the Teutonic Order the fo creignty of the place and tertitory 
of Gemert, for forty thouſand Florins, and on condition that 
the civil juriſdiction of that place ſhall remain to the city 
of Bois-le-Duc.” 


FRANCE ENGL AN:D; 


By a treaty concluded at London the 27th of October 
1662, it was agreed: 

© 'The town of Dunkirk, with all its fortifications and 
dependencies, the fort of Mardyke, the wooden fort, and 
the great and ſmall fort between Dunkirk and Berg St. 
Vinox ſhall be delivered to the moſt Chriſtian King, upon 
his paying five millions of livres Tournois to Charles II. 
King of England.“ 

Cardinal Mazarin having formed the project of conquer— 
ing the Spaniſh Netherlands, made a treaty with Cromwell, 
by an article of which Dunkirk was to remain in the hands 
of the Engliſh, when taken from the Spaniards. The cardi- 
nal's politics were greatly blamed, and very juſtly, It is vi- 
ſible, how detrimental it was to the French for England to be 
pofleſſed, on their frontiers, of a place of fuch importance. 
Mazarin alledged in his juſtification, that Cromwell was to 
be gained, which nothing could effect but the ceſſion of Dun- 
kirk. Poſſibly he was in the wrong; it was the protector's 
intereſt to declare againſt Spain; it he ſeemed not to Know it, 
*twas only an artifice to ſell the dearer his alliance and ſuc- 
cours to the enemies of the court of Madrid. The cardinal 
was here over- reached, who was always inclined to believe 
what he feared. 


SWEDEN. UNITED-PROVINCES. 


«© The king of Sweden and the Swediſh African company 
renounce all their pretenſions to Cabo-Corto, and tranfer 
to the Dutch Eaſt-India company all their rights to that 
place, and to their other eſtabliſhments on the coaſt of 
Guinca,” 


mortifying, ſuch as the pride of that monarch had dictated, and which may 
be ſeen in the treaty itſelf in Part III. Tom. VI. of the diplomatic body p. 2. 
Of the 15 Articles, only thoſe directly relating to his moſt Chriſtian majeſty 
were performed. | h | 
e "Phe hiftory of this incameration or re- union to the eccleſiaſtical ſtate 
of which theſe dackies were fiets, is very curious, but too long to be in- 
ſerted here. The ambition of the Barbermis, nephews of Urban VIII. 
was the riſe of it in 1626, and the incameration was made in 1646, under 
Innocent X. on pretence that duke Ranuco, ton aud tuccefſor ot Odoardo, 
who had theſe difputes with the Barberinis, had not paid to the mounts of 
pie ty that fum which his father and he owed then, REES | | 
f Tf the cardinal was condemned for giving up Dunkirk to the Engliſh, 
what muſt we ſay of king Charles II, who wantonly told ſo important a 
place to the French for a little ready money ? . 
t 
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This treaty was concluded at the Hague the 28th of July 
1667, to put a ſtop to the hoſtilities which the trading com- 
panies of Sweden and Holland began to commit againſt one 
another. The Swedes demanded ſome arrears of ſubſidies, 
which they pretended were due from the United Provinces. 
The Dutch, on their ſide, complained that Sweden had not 
furniſhed all the ſuccours agreed upon by former treaties. 


HOUSE of BRANDENBURG. UNITED- 
PROVINCES. 


© Frederic-William, ele&or of Brandenburg, refigns in 
full property to the States-general the fort of Schenk b.“ 

This is the ſecond article of the treaty between theſe two 
mowers, concluded at Cologne on the Spree the 8th of March 
1678. 


FRANCE. STRAS BURG. 


* The pretor, conſuls and magiſtrates of Straſburg, and 
the city, acknowledge the king ot France for their ſovereign 
iord and protector. 

This a& of 1681, between Lewis XIV. and the magiſtrates 
of Straſburg, of itſelf invalid, has fince been ratified at the 
veace of Ryſwic by the general diet of the empire. 


FRANCE. SPAIN. 


The ſubjects of France and Spain ſhall freely navigate 
and fiſh in the river Bidaffon and in the road of Figuier. 
The French ſhall be allowed to come near Fontarabia, and 
the Spaniards near Andaye, provided they are not armed 
or have obtained leave to be ſo of the governors of theſe 
places.“ 

This convention was ſigned at Madrid the 19th of Octo- 
ber 1683. 


HOUSE of SAVOY, - UNITED-PROVINCES. 


© Vitor-Amadeus, duke of Savoy, re-eſtabliſhes the Vau- 
dois, of the pretended reformed religion, in the poſſeſſion of 
all their goods, and granis them the, free exefciſe of their 
worthip, and alſo to all other his ſubjects who ſhall retire and 
lettle in the valleys of the Vaudois.' 

By this treaty made at the Hague the 2oth of October 
1690, the duke of Savoy acccded to the treaty which was 
concluded at Vienna the 12th of May 1689, between the 
emperor and the United Provinces, and which was after- 
wards called the Grand Alliance, becauſe all the enemies of 
France Cane into it, £ 


AELLIANCES. GUARANTEES POLAND. 
DENMARK. 


-» . 


© The kings of Denmark and Poland form a perpetual al- 
liance, and promiſe to aſſiſt each other with all their forces, 
when either ſhall be attacked by Sweden. 'They promiſe, 
when they have once taken up arms, not to make a ſeparate 
peace. | 

In conſequence of this treaty of Aftmen, the 28th of July 
1657, Denmark aſſiſted Poland during the war with Guſtavus- 
Adolphus, which was ended by the peace of Oliva. 

Some politicians blame theſe kinds of alliances which are 
made for no limited time. They juſtly obſerve that from 
thence, there ariſes an engagement which may be detrimental 
to one of the parties when his circumſtances are altered, or 


It ſhould have been added, * with the ſovereignty of the territory where 
the fort was built in 1586, at the time when the dukes of Gueldres and 
Cleves wete diſpating about the bounds of their dominions, of which the 
territory where Schenk was built, was part.“ 

© This reaſoning, extremely juſt in itlelt, held good in thoſe happy times 
when ſincerity was not yet baniſhed, when the French diſtinction ot the ſpi- 
in and letter of a treaty was unknown, or when the diabolical political theſis 
dus not yet maintained, that “ a prince is a fool who keeps his word when 
is no longer his intereſt ;” And that “ he ought to break the treaty when the 
ciicuntiances which occaſioned it are changed.” 

his is what may juitly be faid ot queen Anne's ſeparate peace with 
Lew1s XIV. in 1712. Sihce the end of the war, which was not to leave 
pam and the Indies in the houſe of Bourbon, was not accompliſhed, The 
emperor Charles VI, faid the minitters who made the peace, would be too 
powerful it he poſſeſſed all the dominions of the houſe of Auſtria with the 
empire. They might be in the right; but was there no medium? could 
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hinder him often from taking advantages which the evet 
fluctuating courſe of affairs offer him. If the great ſtates 
ſhould not make perpetual alliances, it is not the ſame with 
lefler ſtates, whoſe true intereſt it is to conſult their own 
preſervation, by putting themſelves under the protection of 
a powerful neighbour. 

The clauſe by which two allies prowiſe not to make peace 
but in concert, has its limitations. It would not be juſt 
(ſays the author upon the principles of law and morality) 
that the tranquillity of all the contederate ſtates ſhould abſo- 
lutely depend upon a fingle ally who ſhould obſtinately refu- 
reaſonable overtures of peace. Let us try to fix theſe limita- 
tions as the law of nations requires,” 

A prince who is willing to negociate a peace, ought not 
to conclude any thing with the common enemy, without the 
knowledge of his allies, and without having himſelf declared 
that he will not leave them, unleſs they reject propoſals rea- 
ſonable on the whole. He ought to act ſincerely according 
to this declaration; ſo that as long as his allies do not per- 
verſcly reject ſuch propoſitions, the execution whereof ovghr 
to be confidered as a juſt reſult of the war, he ſhould nor 
make his ſeparate peace.” 

Theſe refleEtions are very juſt, and ought to regulate the 
conduct of princes, who, joining in a league, are not agreed 
on the objects they propoſe by the war. But when they co- 
venant not to lay down their arms till ſuch or ſuch ſatis faction 
is obtained ; the thefis is changed, and the articles agrecd 
on being then conſidered as the juſt reſult of the war, ough: 
to be performed before any of the allies can make his ſeparate 
peace ; unlefs he is certain that his confederates will be before. 
hand with him, or is threatened with ruin by continuing the 
war, Every confederate prince, who, except in theſe two 
caſes, liſtens to any ſeparate agreement, his contract is inva— 
Iid%, He may conſequently break his engagements, pro- 
vided he returns to the ſame fituation he was in when his 
contract was made. To conclude, every ally that treats ſe— 
parately, ſhould have the prudence to ſtipulate that his pri- 
vate conventions ſhould be included in the final treaties of 
the general peace, 


FRANCE NEUFCHATEL: 


© There hall be perpetual alliance and friendſhip between 
the crown of France and the ſoverc1znty of Neufchatel and 
The molt Chtiſtian king ſhall at pleaſure raiſe 
levies of men in thoſe two countries, after notice given to 
the ſovereign. All thoſe that are willing to enter into the 
ſervice of France, ſhall be free to do it. Their prince fhall 
not rccal them till he is attacked; and in that cafe his ſub- 
jects ſhall not withdraw without leave, which ſhall always be 
granted, They ſhall have the tame pay as the Swiſs; and 
throughout the kingdom they ſhall enjoy the privileges 
granted, or to be granted, to the cantons of the Helvetic 
body. 

The inhabitants of Nevſchatel and Valengin ſhall not 
ſerve directly or indirectly againſt the king of France. Their 
courts ſhall refuſe patlage to his enemies, and grant it to all 
the troops in the pay of France. Two companies of the Swiſs 
guards of the moſt Chriſtian king ſhall be commanded 
by officers natives of theſe two counties or derived from 
thence.” a | 

This'treaty was concluded at Paris the 12th of December 
1657, between Lewis XIV. and the duke of Longueville, 
prince and ſovereign of Neutchatel and Valengin. | 


ENGLAND UNITED FROVINGES, 


If any prince or ſtate whatever ſhall invade the domi- 
nions of the king of Great Britain, or commit any hoſti- 


not the crown of Spain be placed on the head of a prince who could give no 
umbrage to the two houles, as the prince of Bavaria? The fame may be 
ſaid of the ſeparate peace which Charles VI. made with the Turks at Bel- 
grade, without including the Ruſſians, who were forced to renounce the 
advantages they could reap from the great conquefts they had made to the 
mouth of the Boriſthenes, and from thence beyond the Nieſter into MAda- 
via, But the king of France, who had kindled the war to weaken both the 
emperor and the Ruſſians, omitted nothing to engage the emperor to make 
his peace when fortune had turned againſt him, before the rapid progreis 
of count Munich had drawn bim out of his ill fituation, fo that he purchaſed 
peace with the ceſſion of Belgrade and the kingdom of Servia, Rouſſet. 

© Rouſſet obſerves this alliance was not perpetual, and remarks, that 
theſe ſovereignties have their ſtates like Holland, Languedoc, Bretagne, and 
that there is a difference between contracting with theſe ſovereignties or with 
their ſovereign, — 


This 


. 


lities againſt him, the States- general ſhall aſſiſt him, within 
fix months after they are demanded, with forty men of war, 
tourteen of them to carry from 60 to 80 guns and 400 men 
each; fourteen more from 5o to 60 guns and at leaſt 300 men 
each; and none of the remaining twelve leſs than 36 guns 
and 150 men; and, befides, with 6000 foot and 400 horſe. 

„Three years after the expiration of the war, during 
which the States-general ſhall furniſh theſe aids, the charges 
ſhall be refunded by England. To prevent diſputes on this 
head, the charges of the firſt fourteen ſhips are fixed at 
18,8661. ſterling ; the other fourteen at 14,000]. ſterling ; 
and the reſt are valued at 600ol, The charge of the 6000 
foot ſhall be 75001. and of the 400 horſe, 1040l. for every 
month; but for the firſt month there ſhall be 6000l. paid over 
and above, for the foot, that being neceſſary for their levy- 
ing and arming. 

The king obliges himſelf in the ſame manner and in the 
{ame proportions, to aſſiſt the Dutch againſt any enemy. 

The auxiliary troops and ſhips on either fide ſhall be 
under the command of the party attacked or injured.” 

This treaty made at the Hague the 23d of January 1668, 
deſerved mention, though it was never executed, and was 
even ſuperſeded by the alliance between Charles II. and the 
States-general, concluded the 3d of March 1678, of which 
an account will be given in the next chapter. 

[t 1s cuſtomary to agree in the treaties of alliance, that 
one of the parties ſhall aſſiſt the other when attacked in any 
of his dominions. Many condemn this manner of ſtipula— 
tion, and think it wrong, in that it may engage a ſtate in an 
unjuſt quarrel, and change a defenſive into an offenſive 
league; for it daily happens, that a prince who is attacked 
the firſt by way of arms, is however the aggreſſor; either 
becauſe he has refuſed a reaſonable ſatisfaction for ſome in- 
jury, or becauſe he will not reſign what he unjuſtly detains. 

It 1s eaſy to anſwer theſe objections. So far is a prince 
from being bound to affiſt an ally who has made himſelf 
enemies by his ill conduct, that he is not to fide with him. 
Hence it is plain, the other objection falls of itſelf, and it is 
not to be feared that a defenfive alliance will be changed into 
an offenfive, Indeed, in doubtful caſes, where both parties 
' ſeem to have right on their fide, the intereſts of an ally arc 
to be defended; and it muſt be confeſſed, morality cannot 
diſapprove of ſuch a conduct. 

It appears reaſonable to ſtipulate as 1s uſually done ; for 
when a defenſive league is formed, the queſtion being to ſer 
forth preciſely and clearly the caſe of the alliance, a fixed, 
certain, and indiſputable point muſt be determined. And 
what other point can be choſen but an act of hoſtility? Any 
other grievance whatſoever, that ſhall be taken for the caſe 
of the alliance, may form an inexhauſtible fountain of com- 
plaints, diſputes, and contentions. 'Treaties of defenfive al- 
liance, which are ſo advantageous to nations, would become 
uſeleſs, becauſe their force would be eaſily eluded. 

In following the uſual method of treating, the public tran- 
quility is ſecured. A prince who knows that the beginning 
hoſtilities will draw upon him the forces of the allies of his 
enemy, will not be ſo apt to come to an open rupture. He 
curbs his paſſions, tries all amicable ways, and forgets no- 
thing to ſhew the juſtice of his own, and the injuſtice of his 
adverſary's cauſe. Any cuſtom proper to enlarge the empire 
of reaſon and good-faith among men, ought to be readily 
adopted, though in certain caſes it may be liable to ſome in- 
conveniencies. : f 

Formerly they were very careful to covenant in defenſive 
alliances, that the promiſed aid ſhould not be given till two, 
three, or even four months after its being demanded ; and this 
interval was to be employed in reconciling the contending 
parties. Our modern plenipotentiaries have neglected theſe 
important clauſes ; there is ſcarce any mention of the inter- 
poſition of good offices and mediation, which mult be preju- 
dicial to the tranquility of Europe. 


ENGLAND. DENMARK. 


«© There ſhall be perpetual alliance and friendſhip between 
the kings of England and Denmark, and each king pro- 
miſes not to ſupply the enemies of the other with military 
ſtores, &c. If the king of Denmark's dominions are inva- 
ded, the king of England will afiſt him with all his forces. 


f This treaty was made when the United Provinces were invaded by 
France, and it was ſtipulated in the 12th article, that his Daniſh majeſty 
ſhould not interpoſe in that war. In 1674 the king of Denmark made. ano- 
ther defenſive alliance with the emperor Leopold, the king of Spain, and 
the States-general, which took the place of this, and which, purſuant to a 
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In this treaty of Weſtminſter 1669, between England and 


Denmark, it is not ſaid that Denmark ſhall afliſt England 
in caſe of an invaſion. 


DENMARK. UNITED PROVINCES. 


elf any power attacks the dominions of his Daniſh ma- 
jeſty in Europe, the United Provinces ſhall ſend him, at 
their expence, and within two months after demand, ſuch 
ſuccours as ſhall be judged neceflary for his defence. It 
the firſt aid be not ſufficient, the United Provinces ſhall act 
with all their forces and declare war againſt the aggreſſor, 
without requiring any thing of the king of Denmark tor the 
charge of the war, 

Ik the States-general are in the ſame caſe, the king of 
Denmark ſhall ſend them, within two months after demand, 
an aid of forty ſhips of war, and ten thouſand land forces. 

The United provinces ſhall pay a ſubſidy of 600,000 rix- 
dollars for equipping and maintaining the ſhips; 100,000 
rixdollars for the levy of the land forces, and 40,24; rix- 
dollars every month for their ſubſiſtence. If they ſhall want 
any tatther aſſiſtance, the king of Denmark ſhall provide 
twenty thouſand land forces, and the States-general ſhalj 
double their ſubfidies. In fine, the king of Denmark ſhall 
be obliged, it circumſtances require it, to act with all his 
forces and declare war. 

** The operations of the war ſhall be concerted by the ge- 


nerals of both parties, and neither of them ſhall be free to 


enter into treaty, to conclude truce or peace without the 
conſent of the other.” 

This treaty of alliance berween Chriſtian V. and the 
United Provinces, was concluded at Copenhagen the 2cth 
of May 1673“. 


FRANCE. SWEDEN. 


There ſhall be a perpetual 5 alliance between the kings 
of France and Sweden, for the maintenance of the treatics of 
Weſtphalia. It one of the partics is attacked contrary to 
the regulations of that peace, the other ſhall aſſiſt with all 
his forces.” 

This treaty of Verſailles the 25th of April 1675, between 
Lewis XIV. and Charles XI. is but a ſequel of that of 1672, 
concluded, in appearance, {or the maintenance of the treaties 
of Weſtphalia, but in rcality the king of France had fol- 
licited it only to engage the king of Sweden to renounce his 
alliance with the king of Spain, tor whoſe ſervice his Swediſh 
majeſty was to hold in readineſs an army, in caſe France at— 
tacked any of the Spaniſh dominions. Beſides that, the chief 
aim of the king of France was to draw tne king of Sweden to 
his fide in the war he was then meditating to chaſtiſe the 
Hollanders for being unwilling to have him for a neighbour. 
And therefore to the defenſive treaty of 1672, were added 
thirteen ſeparate articles, which run upon the meaſures to be 
taken againſt the United Provinces. This treaty of Ver- 
ſailles was concluded by meſheurs Pompone and Spar, to 
confirm the ſeparate articles of that of 1672, in order to en- 
gage the king of Sweden to fend an army into the empire 
againſt the princes who had declared in favour of the Dutch, 
particularly againſt the elector of Brandenburg. The Swe— 
diſh arms were unſucceſsful, and Charles XI. loſt all his 
German dominions ; but Lewis XIV. was ſo generous to 
ſacrifice the greatelt part of his conquelts, to recover, for his 
ally, at Nimeguen, the provinces which his ſubjects could 
not defend. Theſe treaties of 1672 and 167; are the founda- 
tion of the friendſhip and good intelligence that has fince 
ſubſiſted between the two crowns, 


POLAND. HOUSE of AUSTRIA. 


« Of what nature ſoever may be the differences that ſhall 
ariſe between the houſe of Auſtria and the republic of Po- 
land, they ſhall always be amicably decided. Each of the 
parties ſhall be allowed to raiſe levies of men in the other's 
dominions, upon previous notice, if the other 1s not in 
war.” 

This treaty was made at Vienna the 24th of April 1677, 


ſeparate article, was to laſt 14 years. It is in the ſame ſtyle with this 
of 1673. 3 

q 4 is perpetual only in what concerns the peace of Weſtphalia, in the 
other articles not.” 


i2 R between 
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between Leopold as head of the houſe of Auſtria, and 
John III. king of Poland. 

The grand ſeignor making preparations which threatened 
Chriſtendom, the ſame princes ſigned at Warſaw, the 31ſt 
of March 1683, a treaty of perpetual alliance, offenſive and 
defenſive, againſt the Turk, They defired the guarantee of 
the Holy See, and promiſed to ſwear, by the cardinals Pio 
and Barberini, before the pope, the full obſervance of all 
the articles therein agreed on. 

«© The emperor Leopold renounces whatever is due to him 
from the king of Poland for the money lent to Charles-Guſtavus 
during the war. Ina word, the two parties annul all pre- 
tenfione which they may have upon one another by virtue 
of any former compact or agreement.” 
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The emperor Leopold, and the ſtates of the principality of 
Tranſylvania, coneluded at Vienna, the 28th of June 1686, 
a treaty which deſerves notice, and which, four months after, 
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N D I X. 

on the 27th of October, in the ſame year, was confirmed by 
another act paſſed in the imperial camp near Balasfalva, In 
theſe two treaties are the following articles: 

„ Leopold engages to defend 'I'ranſylvania and the terri- 
tories of Hungary thercunto annexed, whenever he ſhall be 
required. The prince of Tranſylvania ſhall command in 
chief the ſuccours that ſhall be ſent from the court of 
Vienna. 

* The emperor declares that he pretends to no right to 
Tranſylvania nor its territories, that he will never take the 
titles or marks of honour, or concern himſelf in any manner 
with its civil or ecclefiaſtical government. 

“The ſtates of Tranſylvania ſhall enjoy the liberty of 
electing a ſovereign, according to their ancient cuſtoms and 
privileges. Their prince ſhall at his pleaſure make alliances 
and form leagues, provided they no way prejudice the treaty 
of Vienna, which is to be perpetual, 

«© The princes of Tranſylvania ſhall not harbour the ene— 
mies of the houle of Auſtria, nor ſhall the houſe of Auſtria 
give an aſylum to the enemies of the princes and ſtates of 
Tranſylvania,” 


P IV. 


The Peace of Nimeguen, with the Treaties relating thereto. 


EFORE we proceed to the treaty of Nimeguen, it 

will not be iniproper briefly to take a view of the 
firuation of the moit confiderable powers from the peace 
of Munſter in 1648 to the war of 1672, and to ſhew 
What were their political principles before and atter that ſa— 
mous war. 

Never was France more powerful than from the treaty of 
Weſtphalia to the war with Holland. Her forces were ſu— 
perior to thoſe of any of her neighbours, and circumſtances 
did not ſuffer them to unite againſt her. By the refloration 
of the ancient laws of the empire, Ferdinand III. had been 
deprived of great part of his authority. The diets were free; 
the German princes had thrown off the yoke 5 and conceiv- 
ing a balance of power between the head and members of 
the Germanic body, was the baſis of their liberty, they con- 
tracted alliances with the neighbouring princes, who could 
aſſiſt them with forces, and make them reſpected by the em— 


peror. 
The liberty of the empire was a ranipart for France; and 
Ferdinand, bound by all the treaties which preceded the 


concluſion of the league of the Rhine, durſt not give any 
aſſiſtance to the Spaniard in his war with France, after the 
peace of Weſtphalia. Every thing declared the weakneſs of 
the Spaniſh mona: ch; he had been obliged ro acknowledge 
the independency of the United Provinces ; his truitleſs at- 
tempts to ſubdue Portugal, plainly ſhewed he would, in the 
end, be forced to relinquiih that kingdom to the houſe of 
Braganga, and with it lole all its poſicthons in the Indies and 
America. Whether the ancient reputation of Spain prevent-, 
ed its decay from being ſeen, or whether there remained in 
mens minds the impreſſion of the dangers wherewith the 
houſe of Auſtria had threatened their neighbours, Philip IV. 
found no ally, and Europe beheld, without emotion, the 
advantages of the French, 

The United Provinces, fince ſo juſtly alarmed about the 
fate of the Netherlands, thought then of little elſe but impro— 
ving the advantages of peace, by enlarging their commerce, 
The magiſtrates had not yet relolved on their courſe with 
reſpect to the neighbouring powers, Some adhered to the 
famous treaty of Paris, the 8th of February 1635, which left 
them all the Low Countries, except Flanders, Artois, Lux- 
emburg, Namur, and Hainault, which France was to enjoy; 
and they beheld with concern the Spaniards ſo near them. 
Others were ſatisfied with condemning the ſeparate peace at 
Munſter, and believed that, after their deſerting of France, 
there was no protection to be expected from thenee. Theſe 
dreaded the French, and were for entering into leagues and 
confederacies againſt them. The others exhorted the United 
Provinces to keep within themſelves and defend their poſſeſ- 
fions. Amidſt this diverſity of ſentiments ſo uſual to common- 
wealths and new ſtates, it was next to impoſſible that a de- 
cifive reſolution ſhould be taken, 

On the other hand the Engliſh, who ſince the reign of 
queen Elizabeth had not concerned themſelves with the af- 


fairs of Europe, began, it is true, to look abroad after the 
death of Charles I. but in ſuch a manner, as gave the French 
no uncalinels, Cromwell, who in ſome meature «faced, by 
the prudence of his government, the infamy of his uſurpa- 
tion, Knew not the political maxims afterwards eſpouſed by 
king William and his ſucceſſors. He did not core which 
was the moſt powerſul, France or the hovſe of Auſtria. He 
only iought to enrich the nation he had enſlaved, He looked 
with an ill eye vpon the Dutch, whole trade was then verv 
flouriſhing ; and, far from affifting the Spaniards, he could 
not but take advantage of their diſtreſs to extend the com- 
merce of England. Purſuant to theſe views, Cromwell made 
it his buſineis to diſturb the States-g-neral, and, without 
loving France, declared againſt the Spaniards, and took frog! 
them Jamaica and Dunkirk. 

It was fo much the more difficult that any other leagues 
Mould be be formed, as the war, K indled in the north in 1633, 
d:vided the attention of all Europe. The treaties of Oliva 
and Copenhagen, by which it was ended, gained Sweden the 
ſume reputation as France acquired atter the peace of the 
Pyrenees. Rulha acted no part. Poland, which may -be 
compaired to a giant in chains, was not yet ruled by a So— 
biefki, who, in ſpite of the faults in the conſtitution, could 
pertorm great things. The Dunes, in a ſtate of humiliation, 
had a quick ſenſe ot their lotles ; they had rouſed their old 
antipathy to Sweden, but without reſource at home, and 
without alliance abroad, they were forced to conceal their 
retentment. In a word, the emperor having tried in vain to 
avenge himſelf of the treaty of Oſnabrug, had the vexation 
and ihame to fee all its regulations confirmed by the treaty of 
Oliva. 

The king of France reſolved to avail himſelf of the happy 
circumſtances his kingdom was in, to revenge the injuries 
done him by the Spaniards, and the evils cauſed by their 
intrigues ever fince the reign of Charles V. Lewis XIV. 
carried his arms into the Netherlands in 1667, on pretenc2 
of aſſerting the rights of his queen after the death of Phi- 
lip IV. The ſucceſs of his arms was rapid; Charleroi, 
3-rgues, Furnes, Acth, Tournay, Douai, fort Scarpe, Ou- 
denard, and Lifle, ſurrendered without reſiſtance. The 
United Provinces were in the utmoſt conſternation, and the 
Triple Alliance between England, Sweden, and the Dutch, 
was ſigned the 28th of January 1668. Theſe three powers 
mutually promiled to unite their forces to compel France to 
make peace. : 

Lewis was diſcouraged by this rifing ſtorm, and a peace 
was ſoon concluded at Aix-la-Chapelle. But it is a queſtion 
worthy the diſcuſſion ot the politicians, whether Lewis, in 
ſpite of the Triple League, thould not have continued the war. 
He would probably have conquered the Netherlands before 
the allies could take the field. Ihe United Provinces were 
in no better a ſituation than they were a few years after in 
r672. The Dutch, as Sir William Temple obſerves, had 
totally neglected the military part of their government, nay, 
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had degraded it, in breaking, by a miſtaken policy, the vete— 
ran troops to whom they were indebted for their fortune. 
Their land forces were then in a ſtate ſo much the worſe, as 
during their war with England, which was juſt concluded at 
Breda, they had given their whole attention to their ſlcets, 

England, it is true, was a more formidable enemy ; but 
Cromwell no longer ruled there. Charles II. had mounted 
the throne of his anceſtors ; with many valuable qualities, 
this prince had none ot a great king. Fond of pleaſure and 
quiet, he was induced to fign the Triple Alliance, from a 
perſuation that it would give Jaw to France; and probably 
he did not conſent to it, but from the ſame motive of indo- 
lence which would have hindered him from pe rlorming the 
conditions, if it had not produced the deſired effect. King 
-narles was neither a good friend nor a dangerous enemy, 
and conſequently was hardly worth courting. He was al- 
ways ſure to be gained by means of ſome intriguing miniſter, 
or greedy miſtreſs, or mbitious favourite. Beüdes, the 
Engliſu and Dutch were but juit reconciled ; and inſtead of 
thinking themſelves mutually necetlary, they fill entertained 
againſt one another the hatred of rivals. Their commerce 
was alike flouriſning ; the Englith would not ſuffer equals 
in the empire of the ſea, and the Dutch refuſed to acknow- 
ledge a {uj.crior, 

As to the Swedes, it is fill more difficult to think that 
their alliance with England and Hojland was fincere, What 
intereſt could they have in arming againſt France? They 
are too Giliant to icar her grandeur, and her friendſhip is too 
advantageous for them to think of weakening her power, 
After all, it was caly to render abortive their ill intentions, 
by {tirring up Denmark and the princes oft Lower Saxony 
againſt then; for though the French and Swedes ſharcd the 
honour of being protectors of the Germanic body, they were 
looked upon in the empire in a very diflerent light. The 
French, who had ©! Vays behaved with moderation during 
the war, and in the courſe of the Weſtphalien ug ations, 
by which it was ended, inſpired the princes of the Rhine 
with no ſuſpicions. Their hatred of the Spaqiaris, their 
views of increaſing their dominions turned towards the 
Netherlauds, policy Which prompted them not to multiply 
enemies, ail warranted their friendhip to them. The empire, 
and etpeciully the princes of i Lower Saxony, thought 
otherwiſe of Sweden. It was icinombered that the Swedes 
had treated Germany like a conquered province. Having 
taken fem Poland and Denmark what ſuited - tneir con— 
venicnce, it was only by aggranizing themſelves on the 
fide of Pomerania, that they could eſtabliſh their credit in 
the north. 

In fine, the league which Lewis XIV. made ſome years 
after with Chatles Il. to declare war againit Holland, and 
the eaſe whercwith he engaged the Swedes to make a diver— 
fion in the dominions of Brandenburg, prove that the bands 
of the Triple Alliance were not ſo hard to be unticd. 
Though the three allies had guaranticd to the king of Spain 
the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, there was no finccre umon 
between them. In ſpite of the treaty of Breda, the Dutch 
ſtill affected to diſpute the ſovereignty of the fea with the 
Engliſh, and, on account of their trade, were more attached 
to the Danes, maſters of the Sound, than to the Swedes, 

The war of 1667, and the peace of Aix la-Chapelle, in- 
troduced no change in the political firuation of Europe, It 
ſome ſtates entered into alliances, they were of no value, as 
not proceeding from neceſſity. The whole ſcene was changed, 
when the French, in conjunction with the king of England, 
the elector of Cologn and biſhop of Munſter, declarcd war 
againſt the United Provinces. The rapid progreis of Lewis 
XIV. during the campaign of i672, raiſe a dread of the 
entire deſtruction of Holland. The Engliſh thought them- 
ſelves ſtruck with the blo that threatened the Dutch, and, 
ceaſing to be jealous of their commerce, became the protec- 
tors of it, in order to hinder its falling into the hands of the 
French. The nation was unanimous, murmurings, com- 
plaints heard all over England: and Charles il, who was not 
yet come to the point of venturing to lay aſide parliaments, 
and govern without them, diſpatched the duke of Bncking- 
ham and the earl of Arlington to the Hague to encourage the 
States-general, who were ready to ſubmit to the conqueror, 
This is perhaps the firſt time that a prince was ſeen to make 
an excuſe to his enemies for the progreſs of his arms, and to 
exhort them to a defence; and none but a king of England, 
led by his own private intereſt, and obliged to comply with 


b The king was the ſole cauſe of it, becauſe he ſuſſered himſelf to be 
led by the ducheſs of Portſmouth his miſtreſs, who was ſent to him by Lewö, 
and who had the ſame influence over him as madam Monteſpan had over the 
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the deſires of bis nation, can 
in his conduct Þ, 


During thele tranſactions, the famous John de Wit was, 
with his brother, torn in pieces by the populace, who confi- 
dered them as the authors of all the calamitics with which the 
republic was threatened. John de Wit was one of the great- 
eſt politicians of his time, and had been penfioner of Hol- 
land eighteen years. He was always averſe to the office of 
ſtadthoider, and a great oppoler of the houſe of Oranpe, 
Elis tall therefore was the riſe of the young prince of Orang 
all eyes were turned upon him ; the merit of his anceſtors, 
and John de Wu's efforts to keep him at a diſtance fron 
aftaits, ſpoke in his behalf. In a word, he was appointed 
without oppoition admiral and captain pencral of 1 lolland. 
This prince, who was ſoon to be the foul of Lurope, and to 
mantge it as he pleaſed, began to employ his rare talents in 
rendering hunielt maſter ot the United provinces. To in- 
[pre them with his courage, it ſuſticed to repreſent England 
as ready 10 abandon the alliance of Fran: A whillt the em- 
peror and the king of Spain ollered their aid and protection to 
the States general. 
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be guilty of ſuch contraricty 
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The peril of the United Provinces threw them into a ſtrick 
alliance with the branches of the houſe of Aulttria, The an- 
bition of France began now to be talked of as more danger— 
ous to Europe than that of the ſucceſſion ot Charles , 
1 cle inftluvations, which have fince proved. too true, were 
Ipread by the prince of Orange and his iriends, and [1] - 
ported by the courts of Vienna and Madrid. As France. had 
humdled then, by repretenting them as aiming at univerſal 
monarchy, they hoped by the fame method to repain their 
IOrNMer ſupertorit,. 


f& > 


The PCace ol imeguen 18 generally confidered as the 
Per! Ts) the alccndan! þ rance has allumcod over her neigh- 
bours; but foine, on the contrary, think that the began 


then to be lefs porvertul, Leagues were formed againſt her, 
- i 1 _— ing 1 _ „ 3 3 1 ee - 
and ner ACOUNKIONS LL UNIHNEU ACC ſtrength, as. 11 jncreaſed 
her enemies, and bred futpicions and fears in her allies. 
It ſcems that tne minifiry of France mould, Out of po- 
3 6m! TELUS gb” A . 3 | . 
oY have tempetfed tne Iu (tre +] glor, Which raiſcd 
' * 1 « 
jraioutlics ; ſhould have laboured to remore ite {ears of her 
neigh urs; fene cd et alliance „ AND COUntermined the 
py B- S a g | Lo 5 So 
politics Ol tne prince of Orange, who dreading her am— 
. . . * - CM * = 
bition, was exciting all Europe againſt her. I. 


8 | titead ot 
thelc lalutary meaiukes, I ©- unos WCC thought 015 and it 
nult be owned, nothing could be more favourable to the 
deſigus of the prince ot Orange and the houſe of Auſtria, 
than the well known decrees: „t the pathament of Beta: 
and the royal chambers of Metz and Brifac. The capi 
lation of Straſhurg gave the aug (troke, and put the 
empire in arms gant France. The German princes f 

they thoupat them wholly employed againſt the Spaniards 
and Dutch. I hey believed themfelves injſuted, and tl 
prelent danger made them forget the peril they had been in 
from the emperors of the houte of Auſtria. 'The.fylem 
cltablithed in the empire by the treaties of Westphalia was 
dettroved. The princes recarred to the protection of I 


Ir 
1 


pold ; their fear gave that emperor more power than Fer 
nand III. had lott, and from that time the empire was enemy 
of France. ; 

Theſe ſentiments appeared by the league ſigned at Auſburg 
the gth of July 1686, between the emperor, the king of 
Spain, as duke of Burgundy, the king of Sweden, tor the 
hets he potletled in the empire, the clector of Bavaria, the 
Circles of Bavaria and Franconia, and the duke of Saxony; 
anti to v.hich the princes and ttares of the Upper Rhine and 
Weſterwald, the duke of Holt -11-Gottorp, and the elector 
Palatine, acceded ſoon after. 

The ſole point now was to ſet bounqds to the power of 


France; England, her old enemy, thought the fame ; but 


James II. ruled there, and his pertonal intecet attached him 


to France. He had no ather ally to depend on to promote 
his defigns. He would very probably have been ſupporte, 
if he had not protected with more warmth than prudence 
the religion he profeffed, His zcal carried him too far, 
aud he funk in the attempt. 'Fhe prince of Orange landed 
in England in 1688, and upon King James's abdication, 
was crowned king by the name of Wiltam III. 

This prince brought to London the fame ſentiments as 
he had at the Hague. He had long fince publicly declared, 
that the ſafety of his country was his only care, and 
that the liberty of his allies was in danger, if the French 


French monarch, But Charles II. ſhould have known the difference be- 
tween the two governinents, and that a king of England ought not and 
caunot have other intereſt than that of the nation. 
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monarchy was not firſt reduced, and afterwards kept within 
the bounds preſcribed by the Pyrenean treaty. Theſe de- 
clarations gave birth to the ſyſtem of a Balance of Power 
between the houſes of Auſtria and Boutbon ; and the foun- 
dations of it were laid in the treaty concluded at Vienna 
the 12th of May 1689, between the emperor and the States- 
general, This alliance, called afterwards the Grand Al- 
liance, becauſe all the enemies of France came into it, ran, 
that after the concluſion of a general peace, the parties 
ſhould remain united for ever. They promiſed to aid one 
another with all their forces by fea and land, in caſe either 
was attacked by the common enemy; and engaged to liſten 
to no accommodation till entire ſatisfaction was received. 
It was ſtipulated, that if Charles II. king of Spain died 
without iflue, endeavours ſhould be uſed to place the emperor 
or his heirs on that throne, and prevent the ſueceſſion from 
coming to the dauphin. The allies alſo agreed to engage the 
electors to give the empire to Joſeph king of Hungary, the 
emperor's ſon, Theſe are the principles which were con- 
ſtantly purſued in Europe till the treaty of Utrecht, when 
the ſcene was entirely changed, and very different principles 
were eſpouſed. 

There is no occaſion to relate the events of the war of 
1672. It ſuffices to remark, that it was ended by fourteen 
treaties. England firſt agreed with the United Provinces 
the 19th of February, 1674. This peace, concluded at 
London, was owing to the diſcontents of the Engliſh ; to 
their hatred of France; to their fear of loſing their trade 
in the Mediterranean, in caſe of a Spaniſh war; to the 
weakneſs of Charles II. to his defrre of money which he 
laviſhed away ; and to the liberality of the United Provinces. 
The biſhop of Munfter made his peace the 22d of April, 
1674; and the elector of Cologne the 13th of May the 
ſame year. | 

The aſſemblies for a general peace did not begin at Ni- 
meguen till the middle of the year 1676 ; and it was viſible 
by the firſt conferences, that the negotiation would go on very 
ſlowly. By the bold demands of the Spaniards, one would 
have thought they had been in condition to give law to 
France. Perſuaded as they were, that it was the intereſt of 
England and Holland not to ſuffer the French to enlarge 
their power in the Netherlands, they even required the re- 
ſtitution of the places they had reſigned by the treaty of Aix- 
la-Chapelle. The emperors miniſters were more reaſonable; 
they made no demands, becauſe his arms had not been 
ſucceſsful ; but they ſought to keep the allies united, and 
to prolong the war. 'The Swedes fincerely wiſhed for 
peace; nay, would have conſented to purchaſe it, if Den- 
mark and Brandenburg had been willing to fell it, on any 
other condition but the taking from them their dominions 
in Germany. | 

Lewis XIV. was too wiſe tv hope to efcape with ſucceſs 
out of the labyrinth into which the reconciliation of fo many 
oppoſite intereſts had thrown him. Whilſt he carried on the 
war with vigour, he projected to deſtroy the league of his 
enemies by corrupting ſome of their allies. He caſt his 
eyes on the United Provinces. By a ſeries of events known 
to all the world, from principals the Dutch were become 
but auxiliaries in the war. The French armies had aban- 
doned the center of their provinces, to march into the Spa- 
niſh Netherlands. The States-general had ſeen themſelves 
too near a total deſtruction, to be much concerned at the 
progreſs of the French in the Netherlands. They could 
propoſe to themſclves nothing more than the reſtitution of 
Namur, which Lewis could not Keep. In a word, 1ngrati- 
rude to their allies, in leaving them, ſhould not have ap- 
peared to them ſo hateful as a war, which both required 
immenſe ſums, and drained the ſource of their riches by the 
ruin of their trade. 

The French plenipotentiaries opened their negotiation 
with a wrong ſtep; as if they knew not how much the in- 
tereſts of the prince of Orange differed from thoſe of the 
republic, or had a compenſation ready to offer him for what 
he ſhould loſe by the peace, they attempted to gain him. 
Marſhal d'Eſtrades was quickly ſenſible of his error; and, 
perceiving that all the miniſters at Nimeguen were devoted 
to the party of the ſtadtholder, he entered into a ſecret cor- 
reſpondence with ſome of the principal members of the 
ſtates- general. Nothing was tranſacted in the congreſs but 
trifling formalities ; all the affairs of France and Holland 
were managed at the Hague ; but the negotiation proceeded 
very ſlowly, becauſe it was ſubordinate to the operations of 
London, where it was not known what reſolution to take; 
and becauſe the Dutch, courageous or fearful, according as 


2 See the 26th article of the treaty of Nimeguen between the emperor 


. 


they hoped or deſpaired to induce England to declare againſt 
France, remained in a perpetual ſtate of uncertainty. 

Matters were otherwiſe managed at London, The moſt 
refined court arts and intrigues were uſed by the French to 
keep Charles II. in a ſtate of ination, and by their enemies 
to draw him to their ſide. The United Provinces were ar 
length weary of hoping; and though Charles II. had entered 
into the ſtrongeſt engagements with then, the 29th of July, 
1678, yet a fortnight after they ſigned a ſeparate peace with 
France. This conduct ſeemed ftrange, but was wife. Coule 
the States- general confide much in the treaties of an irreſolute, 
indolent prince, who was managed by his miniſters according 
to their particular views? Befides, it was welt known, tha! 
the affairs of England were then at a criſis. The animoſits 
of the ſeveral parties was at the higheſt degree; and if + 
foreign war was not capable to allay their heats, and tif! 
the ſeeds of diſcord, what advantages could the States-generat 
expect from the alliance of Charles II? 

The Spaniards made their peace with France the 15th 
of September, 1678. They did not treat with the Swedes. 
Theſe two powers, who had no affairs to decide, only pub- 
liſhed a declaration, by which, agreeing that they were 
tacitly inchuded in the treaty of the 17th, they reſtored li- 
berty of commerce between their reſpective ſubjects, and 
forbad them to commit any hoſtilities at ſea againſt one an- 
other. 

The emperor, unable to continue the war, agreed with 
France and Sweden the 5th of February, 1679. The en- 
gaging the king of Denmark and the elector ot Brandenburg 
to lay down their arms, was no longer in queſtion. Thoſe 
princes, elated at their ſucceſs over the Swedes, refuſed to 
make the treaties of Oſnabrug and Copenhagen the found- 
dation of their agreement. They were however forced to 
conſent to it. Ihe emperor had promiſed his good offices 
to induce them to a peace; and, in caſe of refuſal on- their 
part, to give a free paſſage to the troops of France to pene- 
trate into their dominions ®, On the other hand, the dukes 
of Brunſwic - Lunenburg, Zell, and Wolfenbuttle, had 
ſigned at Zell their accommodation, the ſame day the em- 
peror had figned his at Nimeguen ; and the biſhop of Mun- 
ſter, who, after having left the alliance of France, had 
leagued with her enemies, agreed by two treaties of the 29th 
of March, to recall his troops who had joined the enemies 
of Sweden. 

Frederic-Wiltiam, elector of Brandenburg, had no other 
reſource, but to haſten his agreement, in order to obtain the 
more advantageous terms.” It was ſigned at St. Germain-cn 
Laye, the 29th of June, 1679; and this treaty was after- 
wards approved and confirmed by all the contracting parties 
at the congreſs of Ryſwic. Chriſtian V. king of Denmark, 
law himſelf then forced to ſeek peace. His miniſters con- 
cluded it at Fontainebleau, the 2d of September, 1679 ; and 
at London the 2oth of the fame month. 


FRANCE, LORRAIN. 


© The articles of the treaties of the Pyrenees and Aix- 
la-Chapelle, from which the treaty of Nimeguen between 
ee and Spain ſhall not derogate, ſhall remain in full 
orce. 

France and the emperor agree on the ſame condition, 
with reſpect to the treaty of Munſter. 

„Lewis XIV. and his ſucceſſots ſhall remain poſſeſſed of 
Burgundy, commonly called Franche-Comte, including 
Beſançon.“ 

By an act paſſed at Vienna, the 5th of May, 1651, the 
emperor and empire had transferred to Philip IV. of Spain all 
the imperial rights to this city. | 

Spain reſigns to France the cities and places of Valen- 
ciennes, Bouchain, Cambray, Aire, S:. Omer, Ypres, War- 
wich, Warneton, Poperinghen, Bailleul, Caſſel, Bavay, 
Maubeuge, with their bailiwics, dependencies, &c, The 
kings of France ſhall enjoy them in full ſovereignty ; and, 
in yielding Aeth to Spain, they ſhall retain la Verge de Menin 
and Conde, which belong to its caſtellany. 

«© The king of Spain promiſes to engage the biſhop, and 
chapter of Liege to reſign Dinant to the French, and to obtain 
the conſent of the emperor and empire to confirm this ceſſion. 
If the negotiation does not ſucceed, Charlemont ſhall be given 
to France.” 

The ceſſion of Dinant did not take place, and Lewis XIV. 
had poſſeſſion of Charlemont. : 01 

The emperor gives to France the city of Friburg, with 


and France; and the gth between the emperot and Sweden. 
the 


ſovereignty, and with liberty to ſend thither garriſons, and 
all warlike ſtores and proviſions, without moleſtation, or 


paying any toll in paſſing through the territories of the 
empire, 

„The city of Nantz, with its juriſdiction, ſhall be united 
to the crown of France. Four roads ſhall be made from that 
city to St. Diſier, to Alſatia, to Metz, and to Franche-Comté. 
They ſhall be half a league wide, and ſhall belong in full 
ſovereignty to the king of France. 

France ſhall poflels in full ſovereignty the city and pro- 
voſtſhip of Longwic. In exchange, France ſhall give the 
city of Toul, with its juriſdiction, to the duke of Lorraine, 
who ſhall enjoy there all the rights belonging to the crown of 
France. 

The Imperial and French miniſters agreed by ſeparate 
writings, Which are joined to the treaty they had ſigned, 
that, it the duke of Lorraine refuſe to ſubſcribe to the articles 
that were agreed for him, he ſhould be free-to demand other 
terms, and France to grant them; and the emperor ſhould 
not deem theſe alterations a breach of the preſent treaty. 
The miniſters of Vienna promiſed likewiſe, that their malter 
ſhould not take up arms in proſecution of the duke of Lor- 
rainc's ptetenſions, or under pretext of ending his differences. 
The {ime clauſe had been formerly inſerted in the treatics of 
Munſter and the Pyrenees. So far was the duke of Lorraine 
from ratitying the terms that were ſtipulated for him, that 
his miniſters proteſted againſt them, the 21ſt of April, 1679; 
and the duke did not get again his dominions. 


HOUSE of AUSTRIA 


& France ſhall reſign to Spain Charleroy, Binch, Aeth, 
Oudenard, and Courtray, with her bailiwics, dependen- 
cies, &c. 

Theſe places had been given to France by the treaty of 


Aix-la-Chapelle. 


It is agreed, that the eaſtern. and weſtern ſluices cf 
Newport, and the forts built there, do not belong to the 
caſtellany of Furnes, and ſhall for the future be inſeparably 
Joined to Newport. 

„The king of France reſigns to the empercr all the rights 
of Philipſburg given him by the treaty of Munſter.“ 


ENGLAND UNITED: PROYINCES. 


© The exerciſe of the catholic religion ſhall be reſtored 
and maintained in the city of Macſtricht, and its dependencics, 
according to the capitulation of this place in 1632. 

The treaty of Breda, and all the tormer ailiances between 
England and the United Provinces, thall be maintained in 
their full force. 

In all the ſeas between Cape Finiſterre and Vandaſten in 
Norway, the ſhips of war or merchantmcn of the United 
Provinces, whether alone or in ſquadrons, ſhall ſtrike the flag, 
and lower the top-ſail, to every hip bearing the Englith col- 
ours, called the Jack.” 

The following articles are taken from the two treaties of 
Weſtminſter, between the Engliſh 1nd Dutch; the firſt ſigned 
the 3d of March, 1678; and the ſccond the 24th of Auguſt, 
1689. 

„There ſhall be perpetual friendſhip, both by fea and 
land, as well in as out of Europe, between England and 
Holland. This confederacy ſhall have for its principal 
object the maintenance of the parties in the poffeſſion of 
the rights and liberties they enjoy in Europe only, and 
which they have acquired by former conventions, or ſhall 
acquire hereafter.“ 

The ſecond treaty of Weſtminſter is in ſome meaſure only 
a copy of the firſt, as are allo the treaties of peace and com- 
merce ſigned at Breda and London in 1674. 

«© The parties ſhall mutually guaranty. the poſſeſſion of 
all countries, cities, places, ports, &c. they hold in Europe, 
and the full and exact obſervance of all the treaties they 
have made or ſhall make in concert with any other power 
whatſoever, 

If either is diſturbed in the poſſeſſion of their countries, 
lands, rights, privileges, and liberties of trade and navigation, 
the other ſhall firſt interpoſe his good offices; but, if an open 
rupture enſues, ſhall forthwith tend aſſiſtance, In this caſe 
England ſhall furniſh 10,000 men to Holland, and the Dutch 
6000 men and 20 ſhips of war to England. Theſe ſuccours 
ſhall be maintained at the charge of the party that furniſhes 
them, and ſhall be entirely ſubject to the orders of the party 
they are ſent to. If the fituation of affairs require a larger 


)))) 


the villages of Lehen, Metzhauſen, and Kirchzart, in full 
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aid, the parties ſhall ſettle it. The party injured in his rights 
ſhall require his ally to declare himſelf openly within two 
months after information, and ſhall be obliged to act with all 
his forces by ſea and land. | 

* In this laſt caſe, neither of the parties ſhall make a 
ſeparate peace with the common enemy, nor even begin, un- 
known to the other, any negotiation of truce or ſuſpenſion 
of arms, 

„Either of the allies which ſhall be attacked, may mak<« 
levics of ſoldiers within the territories of the other, provided 
the fame be done accarding to ſuch regulations as the parties 
ſhall agree upon.” 

It is ſtrange that negotiators of credit, and who cannot be 
charged with being ignorant of their buſineſs, ſhould clog 
treaties with fuch utclets conditions, It would have been 
better barely to ſay, that the Engliſh and the Dutch may 
treat in time of war for permiſhon to raiſe levies in each 
other s dominions. Who can doubt their having this liberty? 
It was not worth while to agree upon it. Every article of a 
treaty ſhould confer or take away a right: form an engage- 
ment: decide an equivocal queſtion : or name arbiters to 
determine it within a certain time. Perſons a little verſed in 
the knowledge of negotiations will perceive this to be no 
needleſs remark. But to ſay ſomething more: in the treaties 
of alliance, ſuch as the foregoing, and thoſe by which two 
powers promiſe mutual aſſiſtance, the expreiſions cannot be 
too preciſe, or the nature of the engagements too deciſively 
ſixed. Whatever is vague and indeterminate may leave room 
tor conteſts and diſſiculties, and conſequently render the al— 
lance uſeleſs when the engagements come to be performed. 
How often has it happened that two allies have waſted, in 
fruitlels diſputes, the time that ſhould have been employed in 
action? Ot this hiſtorics afford us numberleſs inſtances. 


SWEDEN. HOUSE of BRANDENBURG:. 
HOUSE of. BRUNSWIC. 


% The treaties of Weſtphalia ſhall be the baſis of the ac- 
commudation between Sweden and the emperor, the clectors 
cf Brandenburg, the houſe of Brunſwic, and the biſhops of 
NMaunſter and Paderborn. All the articles that ſhall not be 

1atcd trom by this pacttication hall remain in torce.” 
Se L. Nam. Emp. Swed. Art. 3. T. Zell. Art. 4. T. Nim. 
Sued. Mun. Art. 3. L'. St. Germain-en-Laye, Art. 4. 

*© Th- treaties of Roſchud, Copenhagen, and Weſtphalia, 
ſhall be exccured in all their articles; and alſo, the acts that 
are annexe to, and make part of them.“ TI. Fontainebleau, 
Art. 4. I. Lunden, Art. 4. 

& Except Dam, Golnau, and their dependencies, Sweden 
gives, to the clector of Brandenburg, all his pofleſſions on 
the right fide of the Oder. However Golnau and its terrt- 
tory {hall be loft as a pledge in the hands of the elector, who 
ſhall be obliged to reſtore them upon the payment of 59 thou— 
ſand crowns. The elector, derogating iran the treaty of 
Stetin in 1653, renounces his ſhare of the rights of toll, which 
Brandenbuig levies in the ports and harbours of the further 
Pomerania. 

Sweden ſhall continue to enjoy all the rights of ſove- 
reipnty upon the river Oder, and the clector of Brandenburg 
ſhall not crect any tortrels, or fortity any place within the 
territories that are refigned to him, 

*©'The houſe of Brunſwie to whom France is bound to pay 
3 00 thouſand crowns, ſhall be put in potleſhon of the pro- 
Loſtſnip of Dorwern, and the portion of land between the 
Woeſer, the Aller, and his ancient demeans; but no fortreſs 
ſhall be built there, nor any new tolls eſtabliſhed. Sweden 
refigns alſo to the faid houſe the bailiwic of 'Tedinghauten, 
with all its dependencies, and guarantees the peaceable pot- 
ſcſſion of all thcle new acquilitions.” 


ARCHBISHOPRIC Of COLOGNE. 
BISHOPRIC f MUNSTER. 


© The United Provinces renounce all pretenſions to Rhin- 
berg and its territory, which ſhall be reſtored to the clector 
of Cologne, biſhop of Liege. | 

„In reſtoring the city and fortreſs of Weerth to count 
Waldeck, the biſhop of Munſter reſerves the aſſerting, in 
an amicable way, his rights to that place. 

„% France ſhall pay him 100 thouſand crowns, and the 
king of Sweden ſhall leave him in poſſeſſion of the bajliwic 
of Wildhauſen, till he pays him two thouſand rixdollars.” 
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The conditions ſtipulated in the treaty of Munſter, con- 


cerning the duke of Savoy, are ſpecificd and renewed in the 


treaty of Nimeguen between France and the emperor. 


HOUSE of BOUILL ON. 


** The duke of Bouillon ſhall remain in poſſeſſion of the 
caſtle and that part of the Cuchy of Bouillon he now holds. 
His differences on this ſubje& with the biſhop of Liege ſhall 
be amicably decided.” 

The biſhop and chapter of Liege proteſted the 28th of 
Feb, 1679, againſt this article. They renewed their 
complaints and proteſtations the 31ſt of October, 1697, 
againſt the article of the peace of Ryſwic which confirms 
the treaty of Nimeguen. 


DENMARK. HOUSE of HOLSTEIN-GOTTORP. 


The king of Denmark having pretenſions and a mort- 
gage upon Cruyſand, it is agreed that the king of Sweden 
ſhall pay at Hamburg the principal and intereſt according 
to the cuſtom of Germany ; and that his Daniſh majeſty 
ſhall remain in poſleſfion till full payment. Then he ſhall 
reſtore Cruyſand to Sweden without any farther pretenſions; 
and in the mean time the king of Denmark ſhall not build 
any fort.” 

The emperor ſhall grant his protection to the duke of 
Sleſwic- Holſtein-Gottorp, to ſecure to him the enjoyment of 
all his rights in the empire. 

The duke ſhall be reſtored to all poſſeſſions, privileges, 
and liberties, he ought to enjoy by the treaties of Roſchild 
and Copenhagen.” 

It was necctlary to ſtipulate in the ſtrongeſt manner in fa- 
vour of the duke of Holſtein-Gottorp. The king of Den- 
mark, declaring in 1675 againſt Sweden, had ſeized the great- 


eſt part of that prince's demeans, and compelled him in the 


caſtle of Renſburg, where he was kept priſoner, to give up, 
by a treaty, the rights he had acquired at Rotchild and Co- 
penhagen. It was very difficult to deſtroy the ſeeds of dil- 
ſenſion between theſe two princes, who were always ready 
to arm againſt each other; treaties were but a weak fence 
between them; accordingly the duke of Holſtein did not long 
enjoy in peace the fortune he owed to the protection of 
Sweden. 

The firſt differences that aroſe between them after the 


pacification of Nimeguen were decided the 2oth of June, 


1689, at Altena, by the mediation and under the guarantee 
of the emperor Leopold, and the electors of Saxony and 
Brandenburg. This treaty maintained in full force thole 
of Roſchild, Cepenhagen, Fontainebleau, and Lunden. 

* The king of Denmark renounces the mortgage and 
rights he pretends to have in the bailiwic of Trittau. Prince 
George, whom the mediators take upon them to indemnity 
without any charge to Denmark, renouncecs allo all his pre- 
tenſions to the iſle of Fehmeren, and the bailiwics of 
Trembſbuttel and Heinhorſt.“ T. of Altena, Art. 2. 3. 5. 
and Act of Prince George of Denmark, at Hampton-Courr, 
the 19th of July, 1689. 

If attention be given to what has been faid of the ſtrange 
government of the duchies of Sleſwie and Holſtein, the ſo— 
vereignty of which is held in common by the king of Den- 
mark and the duke that bears this name, it will be thought 
no wonder that the molt ſolemn engagements could not bind 
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them to peace. How clear ſoever was the treaty of Altens, 
each party explained it in his own fenſe, and both took 
up arms. Charles XII, king of Sweden, came to the al- 
ſiſtance of his brother-in-law the duke of Holttein, and in- 
vaded Zeland. This hero, at the gates ot Copenhagen, 
forced the Danes to a peace, which was concluded at Traven— 
dal the 18th of Augult, 1700. 

Though theſe differences made in ſome meaſure part of 
the famous war which in this century has altered the ſtate 
and intereſts of the north, the treaty of Travendal ſeems 
rather to belong to the pacification of Nimeguen, than to 
thoſe of Stockholm and Newltadt, the principles whereof are 
very different. 

© The treaties of Roſchild, Copenhagen, Fontainebleau, 
Lunden, and Altena, ſhall be punctually cx<cuted accord- 
ing to their tenor. 

* The kings of Denmark, as dukes-regents of the duchies 
of Sleſwie and Holſtein, ſhall not appropriate to themſelves 
any right, prerogative, or pre-eminence, over the dukes of 
Holſtein-Gottorp, as dukes-regents of the ſame duchies, 
There ſhall be a perfect equality between them. All orders 
given, all regulations made, without the unanimous and 
mutual conſent of the two regents, ſhall be void and 
of no effect. Each of them, however, ihall exerciſe at his 
pleaſure the rights of ſovereignty in the cities and bailiwics 
which belong to him as his own. 

© In caſe Sleſwie and Holſtein are attacked or threatened 
by any foreign power, the two princes ſhall be obliged to 
Join their forces. But, under pretence of defending, one 
ſhall not be bound to meddle in affairs which do not con- 
cein him, or wherein the other ſhall be engaged without 
his conſent, or againſt his advice. The duke of Holſtein- 
Gottorp and his fucceffors ſhall have the full and free right 
of arms, armaments, fortreſſes, and alliances. He, ſhall 
not however be allowed to erect fortrefles nearer than two 
leagues from thoſe that belong to the king of Denmark, and 
than one league from his territory, and from the road lead- 
ing from Flemſburg to Renſburg, and from thence to 
Itochoe, Glukſtad, and Hamburg. The king of Denmark. 
is bound in the fame engagements with regard to the duke 
of Holſtein. Neither ſhall keep in the common duchies 
above 6200 foldiers without a viſible neceſſity, The duke 
of Holſtein ſhall make uie of foreign troops, provided he 
hires them of different princes, and not above 3300 of the 
ſame prince. 

© The ſubjects of the duke of Holſtein and the merchan- 
dizes that ſhall be brought from any ſea-port in the baili- 
wie of Tundiren, or thall go out of that territory for 
embarkation, ſhall pay no toll at the Cuſtom-houſe at Lyit, 

* The agreement made at Glukſtad in 1657, between 
the king of Denmark and the duke of Holſtein, about the 
biſhopric of Lubec, ſhall remain in full force.” 

By that agreement the king of Denmark renounces his 
pretenſion to the alternate poſſeſſion of the biſhopric of Lu- 
bec with the houſe of Holſtein. 


PRNOTESTATTLONS. 


The nuncio Bevilaqua, patriarch of Alexandria, proteſted, 
in the name of Innocent XI, againſt the treaties of Nime- 
guen, as founded upon the treaties of Weſtphalia, the 7th 
of February, 1679. This is the laſt time the court of Rome 
proteſted in form againſt the peace of Weſtphalia, It would 
have been expoſing his authority to try to weaken treatics 
which, in the empire, ſtand upon an cqual foot with the 
golden bull k itſelf. 
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Y the remarks prefixed to the Jaſt chapter may be ſeen 
what was the conduct of the French miniſtry after the 

peace of Nimeguen, and what were the diſpoſitions of their 
neighbours. Lewis XIV. was acquainted with their motions, 
their intrigues, and the leage at Auſburg, which was the 
reſult, He knew his enemies were preparing to attack him 


It is true, the confederacy againſt him was the motive of the French 
king's beginning the war; but the cauſe of this motive was the haughty and 
unjuſt conduct of the French miniſtry, who had agreed to the peace of 
Nuneguen, with a view only to recover themſelves a little, and fall the 
more pewer fully upon the Netherlands and the United Provinces, as well as 


on every ſide; and knew the neceſſity of preventing them, 
in order to diſconcert their projects, or at leaſt not tq fear 
them. The ſtorm that threatened France was of a nature 
not to be allayed by negotiation. Theſe were the true cauſes 
of the war of 1688®. The right of the ducheſs of Orleans 
to the ſucceſſion of her brother by the elector Palatine, and- 


upon the emperor and empire. The diſcovery of theſe ſchemes induced 
the elector Palatine to labour fo ſtrenuoutly the league of Auſburg, not ?“ 
attack the king of France, but to oppots his ambitions deſigns of attack- 
ing others, | 
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thoſe of the cardinal of Furſtenburg to the archbiſhopric 
of Cologne, were only pretences : How important ſoever 
theſe affairs were, they ceaſed to appear ſo, as ſoon as the 
war was Kindled. At the peace, it was only ſettled, that 
there ſhould be a general amneſty for the cardinal of Fur- 
ſtenburg, for his relations and adherents : and that they 
thould be reſtored to the rights, effects, fœdal and allodial, 
benefices, honours, ranks, and prerogatives, of which they 
had been deprived during the war. As to the conteſts be- 
tween the ducheſs of Orleans and the houſe of Neuburg, 
nothing was decided. The empire and France agreed only, 
by a ſeparate article of their treaty, that arbitrators ſhould 
be appointed, within a certain time, to judge of the ducheſs's 
demands, and, if they could not agree, the affair was to be 
brought before the pope to be finally decided. 

The war had now continued ſodte; ars with great warmth 
on both ſides. The ſucceſs of rhe French arms, which on 
any other occaſion would have induced the allies to ſeek 
peace, ſerved only to exaſperate them in a war, which a 
jealouſy of the ambitious deſigns o lewis XIV. had kindled, 
and by which they propoſed to humble that monarch. 

Notwithſtanding his ſucceſſes, Lewis ſhewed a ſtrong in- 
clination to treat, He preſſed the king of Sweden to offer 
his mediation to his enemies, and even declared upon what 
terms he was willing to make peace. But unhappily Europe 
had been uſed both to fear and ſuſpect him; to that the more 
moderate he appeared, the lefs he was believed. 

Various were the conjectures about theſe pacific advances ; 
ſome thought Lewis wanted to take breath, and therefore in- 
terred the neceſſity the allies were under to exert their utmott 
efforts. Others believed, that in ſeeming to deſire peace, he 
only fought to engage the neutral powers to his fide, and 
render his enemies odious. They were perſuaded, in affect— 
ing a falſe generoſity, his aim was to corrupt ſome of the 
confederates, and afterwards to take advantage of the weak- 
neſs of the allies, and to cruſh them by pretending to be of- 
fended at their ſlighting his advances, 

The moſt reaſonable imagined, that Lewis, having an 
eye to the Spaniſh ſucceſſion, thought only of breaking the 
alliance againſt Spain. They believed he wanted only to 
repair his finances, and have time to prepare for war. This 
belief ſeemed the more probable, as the king of France, in 
departing, in favour of the houſe of Bavaria, from his pre- 
tenſions to the Netherlands, reſerved his right to the ſue— 
ceſſion of Charles II, in caſe he died without iſſue. And 
yet theſe ſame perſons ſaw ſomething inconceivable in Lewis's 
advantageous offers. They did not think the breach of the 
alliance was equivalent to them. The confederates had al- 
ready ſettled the affair of the Spaniſh ſucceſſion ; they were 
uſed to treat and aſſiſt one another; and the ſight of the leaſt 
danger would unite them again, their intereſt being always the 
ſame. Befides, though this dillolution of the grand alliance 
ſhould have been more beneficial to Lewis, ought he to pur- 
chaſe it ſo dearly ? For the allies, on their part, in order not 
to be exhauſted at the dcath of the King of Spain, would 
have accepted, on leſs advantageous terms, a peace which 
they conſidered only as a truce neceffary for their affairs. 

According to the memoirs lately publiſhed under the name 
of the marquis de Torcy, juſtice was not done to the views 
of Lewis XIV. It is there ſaid, Lewis defired peace, be— 
cauſe he was touched with the calamities of the war, and, in 
renouncing the advantages gained by his arms, he had no 
other aim but to ſecure the peace, and remove the fears and 
ſuſpicions of Europe. It is added, the king of Spain of his 
own accord, and without the knowledge of France, called 
the duke of Anjou to this ſucceſſion ; and, inſtead of expend- 
ing immenſe ſums in bribing the Spaniſh miniſter, it was 
debated in council at Paris, whether the will of Charles II. 
thould be rejected, and the Partition-treaty adhered to. 


In ſupport of this account, it is alledged, that it would 


have been moſt ſtrange to negotiate at the Hague, and at 
London, a partition, at the ſame time that it was hoped 
the duke of Anjou would be called to the. ſucceſſion of the 
whole monarchy. What would have been the fruit of lo 
fraudulent a conduct? To weaken at once the will of 
Charles II. and the Partition-treaty, to incenſe the enemies 
of France, and increaſe the obſtacles to the advancement of 
the duke of Anjou. It is farther obſerved, that the faint 
manner in which Lewis undertook the war of 1701 clearly 
proves that he did not conclude the peace of Ryſwic, with 
deſign to prepare for the conquelt of Spain. 


© The peace was made at the expence of the honour and reputation of 
that prince, which he ſacrificed to the ambiticn of ſetting one of his daugh- 
ters on the throne ef France. His ſon and ſucceſſor had ſentiments more 
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Be theſe things as they will, the advantageous offers of 
Lewis XIV. in 1693 were ineffectual. The war was car- 
ried on with vigour, and it was ſeen that France was not ex- 
bauſted; but the peace ſigned at Turin the 29th of Auguſt; 
1696, between Savoy and France, and confirmed afterwards 
by all the parties of Ryſwic, was in ſome fort a ſignal of the 
general peace. Purſuant to the firſt article of the treaty, the 
duke of Savoy forced the allies, whom he abandoned, to 
content to a ceſlation of arms in Iralv. Whereupon the 
French joined all their forces upon the Rhine and in the 
Netherlands, which was a confiderable advantage ; the con- 
queſts they made there were not uſeleſs, like thoſe of [taly, 
which the French could not keep, and which therefore were 
capable to oblige the enemies to ſpeak peace, 

The negotiations of Ryſwic were not difficult. The 
20th of September, 1697, the French plenipotentiaries 
ſigned the peace with Spain, England, and Holland; and 
the zoth of the next month with the emperor and empire. 
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* The treaties of Wettphalia and Nimeguen are to be the 
ſoundation and bafis of the treaty of Ryſwic between France 
on one part, and the emperor and empire on the other. 
All the articles that ſhall not be derogared from, ſhall re- 
main in force, 

** The treaties of the Pyrenees, Aix-la-Chapelle, and 
that of Nimeguen, between France and Spain, are con- 
firmed tn all the articles Which are not alteicd by the treaty 
of Ryſwic, 

** The emperor and empire give to the king of France 
Landau and its territory, conſiſting of the villages of Nuſ— 
dorf, Arnheim, and Quiecheun. They likewiſe refign to 
him Shatburg, and what belongs to it on the left fide of 
the Rhine, with all the juriſdiction, property, and rights 
of ſovereignty, which they have over that imperial city.” 

Lewis XIV. had been poſleſſed of this place fince the zoth 
of September, 1681, by virtue of two acts: the firſt was 
the treaty between him and the pretor and conſuls ot Straf- 
burg, who acknowledged him for ſovereign lord and pro- 
tector *. The ſecond was the truce concluded at Ratiſbon 
the 16th of Auguſt, 1684, between France and the empire. 
The firſt of thele acts was null of itſelf, no law obliging an 
imperial city to ſeparate itſelf from the Germanic body, 
without their conſent. The ſecond gave the right of ſove- 
reignty to France but for twenty years. The right of ſo— 
vereignty granted by the treaty of Munſter over Alſatia, and 
its ten free cities, met with ſome objections in the congreſs 
of Nimeguen from the miniſters of the emperor Leopold. 
The affair was deciſively ſettled by the 4th article of the 
treaty of Ryſwic, between France and the emperor and em- 
pire. It is there ſaid, that all the places and rights, which 
were ſeized by his moſt chriſtian majeſty out of Alſatia, as 
well during the war and by way of fact, as under the name 
of unions or re-unions, ſhall be reſtored to the emperor, 
empire, and to the ſtates and members thereof. The re— 
unions, which relate to Alfatia, are therefore valid. It was 
by the. decrees of the 22d of March and the gth of Auguſt, 
1680, that the royal chamber of Briſac put the king of France 
in poſſeſſion of the rights of ſovereignty over Lower and 
Upper Alſatia. 

The duke of Lorraine ſhall be reſtored fo the free and full 
poſſeſſion of all the places and properties which his uncle 
duke Charles in 1670 (when they were ſeized by France) 
did enjoy, except only ſuch alterations as are explained in the 
treaty. 

„The ramparts and baſtions of the new town of Nancy, 
and the outworks of the old, ſhall be derroliſhed, with the 
fortifications of Kirſch and Homburg, and thall never be 
rebuilt. The duke may incloſe the nee cown with a plain 
wall, without any angles. France ſhall enjoy, in fil ſove— 
reignty, the fort of Saar Lewis, with half a league of 
ground round it, and the city and provoſtſhip ot Longwie; 
giving in exchange to the duke of Lorraine another of the 
tame extent and value in one of the three biſhoprics. The 
troops of the French king ſhall have free paſſage through the 
duke's territories, upon timely notice, and pay ready money 
for what they ſhall take. So the roads reſerved to France 
by the treaty of Nimeguen ſhall return to the duke's obe- 
dience.“ 
worthy of a king, and never could the intrigues and promiſes of France 


indue „ him to take the MEU: teu a gainſt his own enhgagements. 
* See Chap. III. 
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« Reſtitution ſhall be made to the emperor and empire, by 
the king of France, of all the places out of Alſatia, that 
have been ſeized by force of arms, or by virtue of the decrees 
of the parliament of Beſangon, and the chambers of Metz 
and Briſac; but the catholic religion ſhall continue in the 
ſame ſtate it is at preſent, in the places to be reſtored.” 

This laſt clauſe, contrary to the regulations of the treaties of 
Weſtphalia, has cauſed in the empire quarrels capable to 
diſturb the public peace. In the juſt and preciſe ſenſe of the 
words, the clauſe only ordained, that the churches built 
by the king of France ſhould not be demoliſhed ; and that the 
catholics ſhould continue their aſſemblies therein. The elec- 
tor Palatine, the archbiſhop of Mentz, and ſome other princes, 
extended the meaning of the words, and by forced reaſonings 
pretended to infer, that the proteſtants could not have the free 
exerciſe of their religion in the places where the catholics had 
churches. Nay, they diligently ſought aſter places, towns, 
villages, and hamlets, where maſs had occaſionally been ſaid 
once or twice, and there erected chapels. 

It may caſily be conceived with what warmth the proteſtant 
princes of Germany oppoſed theſe pretenſions, fince, in concert 
with the king of Sweden, who had been mediator of the peace, 
they refuſed to ſign the treaty of Ryſwic. Their complaints 
and remonſtrances began in 1714, during the congreſs of Baden. 
They demanded the repeal! of the clauſe of Ryſwic; and 
though they were {upported by their allies, the maritime pow- 
ers, and favoured by France, they could obtain no ſatisfaction, 

This quarrel ccaſed at lengtb, but it revived in 1735, when 
the queſtion was to ſettle the preliminaries of the peace conclu- 
ded at Vienna tome years after. The king of France declared 
on that occaſion, that he left the decifion of the affair to the 
emperor and the dict of the empire ; that, by the clauſe of the 
4th article of Ryiwic, he did by no means pretend to weaken 
the rights, which the proteſtants of Germany enjoyed by virtue 
of the peace of Weltphaliaz and that he defired nothing more 
than that the churches, built by Lewis XIV. in tavour of the 
catholics, ſhould remain. 'The princes and ſtates of the Aug(- 
burg confeſhon. were not heard. 

Probably they will relinquiſh the proſecution of this affair, 
They have failed in two attempts; and the ſucceſs would be 
the more difficult now, that a fort of proſcription mult be ex- 
etciſed upon the catholics, in depriving them of what they 
poſleſs. Beſides, the princes of the Romith communion have 
by degrees drawn, from the clauſe of Ryſwic, all the advantages 
they could expect; and it is reaſonable to think, that for the 
future, their moderation will make the proteſtants forget the 
injury done them by the peace of Rylwic. 

„The king of France ſhall reſtore ro the emperor and em- 
pire the fort of Kehl built by him, and ſhall demoliſh, at his 
expence, the fort of Pille, and the other fortifications, in the 
iſle of the Rhine, except fort Lewis. The fortifications of this 
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fort, and of Huningen, ſhall be deſtroyed, with their bridges 


of communication. The tortifications added, after the peace 
of Nimegucn, to the caſtles of Tracrbach, Kirn, and Eberen- 
berg, ſhall have the ſame fate; as alſo the fort of the Mont- 
royal on the Moſelle. None of theſe fortifications ſhall ever 
be rebuilt. The navigation of the Rhine ſhall be free to both 
powers; the courle of the river ſhall not be changed, nor new 
tolls eſtabliſhed, or old ones increaſed.” 

The king of France reſigns to the emperor and the houſe 
of Auſtria the city and caſtle of Friburg, the fort St. Peter, the 
Star-fort, with all the works newly erected in the Black Foreſt, 
and the reſt of the Briſgau, the villages of Lehen, Metzhauſen, 
Kirchzart, the city of Briſac, with its dependencies, on the right 
fide of the Rhine. The fort le Mortier ſhall remain to France ; 
but that part of Briſac, on the left fide of the Rhine, and com- 
monly called the New City, ſhall be demoliſhed, with its bridge 
and the works, in the iſle of the Rhine. They ſhall never be 
rebuilt,” 

© 'The treaty of St, Germain-en-Laye, of the 29th of June, 
1679, between France and the elector of Brandenburg, ſhall 
remain in full force.” 

* Thegrand maſter of the Teutonic order ſhall enjoy all his 
ancient privileges and eſtates that are in the French do- 
minions ; and ſo ſhall likewiſe the biſhop of Worms.” 

The county of Montbeliard ſhall preſerve its immediate 
dependence on the empire, without having any regard to the 
faith and homage paid to the crown of France in 1681. The 
territory of Baldenheim, with its dependencies, ſhall be held of 
the county of Montbeliard.” 


. 


France ſhall reſtore to Spain the city and duchy of Lux- 
emburg, the county of Chinoy, with their dependencies,” 
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The French had remained in poſſeſſion of that country, by 
virtue of the truce of twenty-four years, concluded at Ratiſbon, 
the 16th of Auguſt, 1684, between France and Spain. It is 
well known, that, the king of Spain ſeeking to elude, by af- 
fected delays, the execution of the articles ſtipulated at Nime- 
guen, the French began ſome hoſtilities, to which the truce of 
Ratiſbon put a ſtop. Lewis XIV. could hardly find a fairer 
opportunity to attack the houſe of Auſtria ;z as the emperor 
was then involved in a war with the Turks in the kingdom of 
Hungary. 

*© By the peace of Nimeguen, the king of France, reſigning 
Aeth to the Spaniard, had reſerved la Verge de Menin and 
Conde. He allo retained, by the peace of Ryſwic, the town 
of St. Antony, Vaux, Guarrain, Ramecroix, Bethune, Conſtan- 
tin, Paradis, Kain, Havines, Meles, Mourcourt, le Mont de 
St. Audebert, called de la Trinité, Fontenoy, Maubray, Her— 
nies, Calvelle, and Viers, which are dependencies- of Acth. 
The generality of the. provinces of Flanders, Hainavlt, and 
Brabant, ſhall belong to the king of Spain, but without preju- 
dice to what has been refigned to France by the foregoing 
treaties,” 

* All the places, cities, towns, villages, and hamlets, of 
which the king of France had mide re-unions to his crown, 
ſince the peace of Nimeguen, in the provinces of Namur and 
Luxemburg, in Flanders, Brabant, and Hainault, ſhall be re- 
ſtored to Spain, except 82 towns, villages, or hamlets, Which 
the king of France confiders as gependencies.of Charlemont, 
Maubucge, and ſome other places reſigned to France by the 
treaties of Aix-la-Chapelle and Nimeguen.“ 

It 15 needleſs to mention the names of all the places refigned 
and reftored ; they are without number. The reader, if he 
pleaſes, may conſult the treaty of Liſle, concluded the 3d of 
December, 1629, between France and Spain, in execution of 
the treaty of Rylwic. He may alſo have recourſe to a writing, 
intitled, “ Liſle, and a declaration of the re- unions made by 
his moſt chriſtian majeſty in the provinces of his catholic 
majeſty in the Netherlands, fince the treaty of Nimeguen.” 

* As to the rents laid upon the generality of ſome provinces 
in the Netherlands, of which part is poſſeſſed by France, and 
part by Spain, it is agreed, that each ſhall pay his quota; and 
commithoners ſhall be named to ſettle the proportion each 
Gught to pay. As to the rents due upon ſuch or iuch a parti- 
cular place, they ſhall be paid to the creditors of what nation 
ſoever they be.“ 
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“ France acknowledges king William, and promiſes not to 
diſturb him in the free poſſeſhun of his three kingdoms, nor 
aſſord any aſſiſtance, directly or indirectly, to his enemies.“ 

James II. had foreſcen that his intereſts would be ſacrificed 
to the peace, and therefore proteſted, fourteen days before the 
ſigning, againſt all ſtipulations to his prejudice, 

+ The king of England promiſes ro pay punctually to 
qu.en Mary ot Eſte, wife of James II, an annual penſion of 
fifty thouſand pounds ſterling, or ſuch other ſum as ſhall be 
ſettled by parhament, under the great ſeal of England.“ 

This article is in a declaration of the Englith embaſſadors 
made to thoſe of France, and inſerted in the protocol of the 
miniſter mediator. TI: was here to be obſerved, that fuch fort 
ot acts, which run upon points not to be inſerted in a treaty, 
have however the ſame validity, 


UNITED-PROVINCES. 


„ France, and the republic of the United-Provinces, 


renounce all pretenſions whatſoever that they may have upon 
each other.” 


HOUSE of SAVOY. 


© The articles of the treaties of Queruſque, Munſter, the 
Pyrenees, and Nimeguen, coacerning the houſe of Savoy, are 
maintained in full force. 

The king of France refigns to the duke of Savoy, in full 
ſovercignty, the lands and demeſnes included in the government 
of Pignerol. All the fortifications ſhall be demol.ſhed ; the 
duxe of Savoy engages never to rebuild them, and promiſes to 
erect no new ones in the reſtored country. The city of Pignerol 
ſhall only have a plain wall about it. | 

France ſhall till remain charged with paying to the duke 
of Mantua, on account of the houſe of Savoy, the ſum of 


494,000 gold crowns, purſuant to the treaty of St. Germain-en- 
aye,” 


The 
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The reader may look back to the chapter of the treaty of 
Weſtphalia, at the article of the houſe of Savoy. 

The embaſladors and envoys of Savoy ſhall be treated 
at the cqurt of France as thoſe of crowned heads; and the 
embaſladors of France, at Rome and Vienna, ſhall treat the 
embaſladors of Savoy as they do thoſe of kings. 

** The duke of Savoy engages not to ſuffer the ſubjects of 
the king of France to ſettle, on any pretence whatſoever, in 
the valleys of Lucern, or of the Vaudois. He alſo promiſes 
not to permit the exerciſe of the reformed religion in the 
government of Pignerol. 

* Maria Adclaid of Savoy renounces, in favour of the 
princes of her houle, in the direct or collateral line, all the 
rights ſhe may have by her birth. The king of France, 
the dauphin, and the duke of Burgundy, approve and con- 
firm this renunciation,” 

This is the third article of the marriage- contract of the 
princeſs of Savoy with Lewis duke of Burgundy, 


HOUSE of FARNESE. 


« The king of Spain ſhall put the iſland of Ponza in the 


Mediterrancan into the power and polleffion of the duke of 
Parma.” 
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By an act paſſed at Ryſwic, the 7th of October, 1697, 
the houſe of Egmont proteſts againſt whatever was ftipu- 
lated in the congreſs of Ryſwic, in prejudice to his rights 
upon the duchy of Guelders, the counties of Egmont, Zut- 
phen, Meurs, Hornes, &c. and the lordſhip of Mechlin, 
poſſeſſed by the king of Spain, the States-general, or the 
biſhop of Liege. The ſtates of Guelders and Zutphen an- 
ſwered this act by a counter-proteſtation of the zoth of Ja- 
nuary, 1698, dated at the Hague. 

The town of Embden was included by the States-general 
in the treaty of Ryſwic with France. The prince of Eaſt- 
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Frizeland proteſted at the Hague, the 4th of November, 
1627, againſt this incluſion ; pretending very juſtly, that 
ſuch an honour can belong only to a ſovereign power. Emb- 
den, ſupported by the protection of the United Provinces, 
has always affected an entire independence. The diſputes 
with the prince of Eaſt Frizeland are too well known to be 
mentioned here. The States-general conſented to withdraw 
their garriſon, as ſoon as the king of Pruſha came to be 
poſſeſſed of the principality of Eaſt Frizeland, by the death 
of the late ſovereign, whoſe heir he was by right of re- 
verſion. 

At the Hague, the 8th of November, 1697 ; proteſtation 
of Maria d'Orleans, ducheſs of Nemours, for the preſerva- 
tion of her rights to the principality and marquiſate of Rot- 
thelin. 

Ryſwic, the 28th of September, 1697; proteſtation of the 
houle of 'Tremouille, on account of its rights to the king- 
dom of Naples, | 

Ryſwie, the 7th of October, 1697 ; proteſtation of the 
houſe of Montmorency Luxemburg, tor the preſervation ot 
its rights to the duchy of that name. 

The 4th of November, 1697, the duke of Mantua noti— 
fied to the miniſters aſlembled at Ryſwic an act, whereby he 
proteſted againſt whatever was done, in the treaties of peace, 
contrary to his rights and intereſts, 

The ſame day the houſe of Brunſwie Wolfenbuttle pro- 
teſted at the Hague, for the preſervation of its rights to two 
prebends in the cathedral of Straſburg, They had been given 
to him by the treaty of Oſnabrug, and were taken from him 
by a decree of the chamber of Brifac, and by the 4th article 
of the treaty of Ryſwic, between France, the emperor, and 
empire. 

The ac has been mentioned, whereby James II. of Eng- 


land proteſted, the 6th of September, 1697, againſt what- 


ever ſhould be ſtipulated to his diſadvantage in the treaty of 
Ryſwie. 

The 13th of December, 1697, the miniſters plenipoten- 
tiaries of France, at the congreſs of Ryſwic, made a gene- 
ral proteſtation againſt all thoſe that had been preſented to 
the congrels. 


P. VI. 


TREATIES of TRADE and NAVIGATION between the PRINCIPAL POWERS of EUROPE. 


E live in an age which does not want to be told, that 
WW a nation cannot be happy and flouriſhing without 
commerce. It was very late before this truth was known to 
Europe. The barbarians, who eſtabliſhed themſelves upon 
the ruins of the Roman empire, were fit only for war, and 
the nature of their government rendered it neceſſary tor 
ſeveral centuries. Whilſt the molt powerful nations were 
trying their ſtrength againſt one another, or were a prey to 
inteſtine diviſions, ſome republics in Italy built ſmall veſſels, 
and tranſported from port to port ſuch commodities as they 
hoped to diſpoſe of. 'Theſe beginnings were proſperous, 
and helped to eſtabliſh a rich trade, which the ancicnts had 
carried on by the way of Alexandria, and the ports of Syria. 
From theſe places the Venetians and Genoeſe imported the 
merchandizes of the Eaſt Indies, which they fold again at an 
immenſe profit. | 

After their example, ſome cities, ſtanding on the Baltic 
ſea, ſettled a correſpondence between the northern King- 
doms and Germany, of which they themſelves were the 
channel. All the trade of theſe provinces was in their hands: 
they entered into a confederacy, to render themfelves more 
confiderable ; their riches enabled them to make themfelves 
reſpected by their neighbours, and the moſt potent princes 
ſought their alliance. 

Commerce was no longer a ſtranger to Europe : all the 
citics on the: ſea or large rivers, took advantage ot their 
ſituation; they became ſo many ſtaples, where the neigh- 
bouring princes brought the overplus ol their merchandizes, 
and provided themſelves with what they wanted. Manu— 
factures were formed on all ſides; and the pilots, by con- 
ſtant practice, carried at length navigation to the higheſt 
perfection. In the fifteenth century, Italy was already very 
famous for ſilk-ſtuffs, and the Netherlands for woollen ma- 
nufactures. About the ſame time France had the good 
fortune to enjoy a Jaques-Cœur, the greateſt merchant per- 
haps Europe has ever ſeen ; and the Portuguele, by coaſting 


along the weſtern ſide of Africa, were trying to open a new 
paſſage to India. 

The diſcovery of America, and the ſafe arrival of the 
Portuguete to Calicut, by doubling the Cape of Good-Hope, 
produced a ſurpriſing revolution in all Europe. ne trade 
of Italy ſunk, and Litbon became the gencral magazine of 
the Indian commoditics, The Portugueſe, fold, at a mode- 
rate price, what the Venetians and Genoeſe were forced to 
pay dear for to the Arabs or the Perſian caravans. Luxury 
ſpread itſelf, and was fed with new objects; induſtry, en— 
couraged by the gold and filver of America, brought all the 
arts to perfection, and created new ones. 

The hanſe-towns had now begun to decay. Their ſitua— 
tion on the ſea and large rivers, which at firſt was the cauſe 
of their flouriſhing, became afterwards the occaſion of their 
ruin. For their : diſtance, which enabled them to render 
their commerce more extenſive, hindered them from fiſting 


one another when attacked by their enemies. This aſiocia- 


tion, conſiſting of 72, and ſome ſay of 80 cities, had been 
formed at a time when the princes enjoyed but a precarious 
authority in their dominions ; but, in proportion as they in— 
creaſed in power, they commanded the hanſe-towns in their 
territories to withdraw from the union. This immediately 
ſeparated from them all the cities of England, France, Spain, 
and Italy. The more the hanſe-towns perceived themſelves 
weakened, the leſs they were united together: and being 
defirous, one at the expence of another, to repair the loſſes 
cauſed by their decay, they haſtened their ruin. This ſo— 
ciety almoſt undone by their quarrels, which the Flemiſh 
and Dutch had wiſely availed themſelves of, loſt all hopes of 
retrieving their commerce, when they ſaw it carried on by 
the moſt potent nations themſelves, 

There are five branches of commerce in Europe. The 
bome trade of each ſtate in particular, the commerce of 
the Europeans among themſelves, and the trade to India, 
to America, and to the coaſts of Africa. It will not be a- 
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miſs to make here a few reflections on ſo important a 
ſubject. ̃ 

The home trade does not of itſelf enrich a nation, fince, 
fuppoſing no exportation, there is no money imported ; it 
is however the moſt uſeful, and ſerves for foundation to fo- 
reign commerce, Without excellent laws on this part of 
the government, a kingdom languiſhes in the midſt of the 
riches which ſhould be the fountain of its ſtrength and pro- 
ſperity. Agriculture and all the other arts which are in the 
hands of the country people, deſerve the particular attention 
of the legiſlature ; by encouraging them, induſtry, riches, 
and people are increaſed and abound, and conſequently the 
ſociety becomes capable of forming the greateſt enterprizes. 
If, on the contrary, the circulation is not free in the pro- 
vinces of a ſtate, nature's bountics wiil be there ſpread in 
vain ; the products will be ſpoiled for want of conſumption, 
and plenty will be dreaded almoſt as much as a fcarcity, and 
men will labour leſs in order to ſell dearer. It is eaſy to ſee 
how many evits muſt refult from this capital error, by re- 
flecting on the intimate connexion between all the branches; 
but this is not the place to enlarge upon this ſubject, how in- 
tereſting ſoever it may be, nor upon the means uſed by po- 
litical ſtates, to promote inland commerce. 

Want binds all the nations together. From the north 
are brought timber to bud, pitch and tar, corn, wax, fur, 
&c. France affords wine, brandy, falt, &c, Spain, England, 
in a word, all the ſtates of Europe have ſome particular 
products either from nature or induſtry. Properly ſpeaking, 
the nation in favour of which the balance of trade ſhould 
incline, is that which inhabits the moſt fertile climate. And 
yet Holland has immenfe treaſures, the fruit perhaps of the 
moſt extentive trade in the world, though the produce of its 
lends cannot maintain the eighth part of the inhabitants, 
and, wanting the moſt neceflary things of life, it has only 
butter, chcele, and a little coarſe wool, What makes well 
tor Holland, is, that, far from improving their advantages, 
moſt nations live in a profound ignorance of their intereſts, 
and have their hands tied up by idleneſs, which is the effect of 
the bad conſtitution of their government. 

The Hollanders profit by the fertility of all the eountries 
to which they extend their commerce and navigation. 'The 

riches which a nation know not how to ule become their 
oon. They import and work up at home, filk, wool, 
thread, cotton, hair, and generally all the materials which 
can be uſed in manufactures. Toeir towns are rich maga- 
Zines, where they have the art of collecting all the particu- 
lar commoditics of the ſeveral ſtates of Europe, They gain 
by the wine and brandy of France, by the corn of Poland 
and Livoma, by the timber of Norway and Ruſha, by the 
copper and iron of Sweden, by the wool of Spain, by the 
tilk of Italy and the Levant, &c. 

The induſtry of the Dutch would foon ceaſe to enrich 
them, it all the nations, of whom they are the factors or car- 
ricrs, ſhould follow the prudent example of England. In 
i660 the parliament made a_ regulation, the wiſelt that can 
be deviſed to increale and extend their commerce. By the 
act of navigation then patized, no goods are to be imported 
into, or exported out of, any of the Britiſh dominions, in 
any other ſhips but ſuch as belong to England or Ireland. 
All the articles of this act tend to one ſingle point, namely, 
the prohibition of the Britiſh ports, either in or out of Eu— 
rope, to all foreign ſhips not freighted with the merchandizes 
wrought or unwrought of the nation. 

If France, much richer in itſelf, had taken the ſame 
courſe, what immenſe riches would the poſſeſs? But at the 
tame time that England was combating all obſtacles, and 
by the encouragement of navigation forcing the Engliſh to 
carry on their commerce themſelves, the French neglected 
their moſt judicious maxim, and made foreigners partners in 
their trade. 

In the reign of Lewis XIII. the importation of all mer- 
chundizes detrimental to the manufactures of the kingdom 
was prohibited. The foreign traders could vend their goods 
only at fairs, or at certain fixed places; precautions were 
taken to hinder frauds under a borrowed French name, and 
by an cdict of that prince ſome foreign merchants were 
obliged to freight their thips with commodities of the growth 
ot the kingdom to the value of thoſe they had ſold. The 
exportation of rhe firſt materials was torbid on ſevere penal- 
ties, and the importation of the fame promoted by leſſening 
che duties. Above all things, it was not permitted to freight 
in the ports of France any loreign vellels for the exporting 
of merchandizes, | 

The commerce of France was interrupted during the 
long wars ended by the Weſtphalian and Pyrenean treaties. 
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Inſtead of reſtoring it at the peace by encouraging naviga- 
tion, which had likewiſe much ſuffered, the prohibition to 
foreigners to freight in the ports of France was taken away. 
The goods and wares wherewith the kingdom was over- 
flocked, were profuſely exported ; and it was thought a very 
politic thing. But this tranſient advantage produced a miſ- 
chief which was long felt. 'The merchants were uſed to ſee 
foreign ſhips laden with their goods, and were become only 
mere factors; deprived of the profits of freight, their for- 
tunes diminiſhed ; they purchaſed cheaper the merchandizes 
and wares of their fellow-ſubjects, and fold them in leſe 
quantities, It is eaſy to perceive what a terrible blow this 
was to the nation: the price of lands fell; manufactures 
were diſcouraged ; ſhipwrights and ſailors becoming uſclefs, 
went into the ſervice of foreign powers, and enabled them 
more ſurely and longer to take advantage of the errors of 
France. 

The permiſſion granted to foreigners to freight in the 
ports of France ſhould have laſted only till ſhips had been 
built or purchaſed, but the miniſtry perceiving the merchants 
bad ſettled matters according to their firuation, and dread- 
ing perhaps the impoſhbility of reſtoring navigation without 
a great expence to the king, they thought not of reviving: 
the old regulations; on the contraty, they confirmed the 
grievances by ſettling this cuſtom of freight at fifty ſous a 
ton. The balance of trade, however, was ſtill on the fide 
of France; and it was that which deceived a miniftry, not 
fo clear-fighted as the preſent managers of this important 
branch of the. government, It was concluded from thence 
that the adminiſtration was judicious, whereas it ſhould only 
have been inferred that the natural advantages of France 
over her neighbours, were ſuch as to enable her to commit 
errors with impunity. 

The ſpcedieſt and moſt certain way to increaſe the com- 
merce of a ſtate 15 to cauſe navigation to flouriſh. In vain 
are the wiſeſt laws made encouraging manufactures and the 
cultivation of the Jands, if there are not merchants always 
to export the overplus of the goods and commodities. A 
nation who ſtays to ſell till purchafers come, muſt often be 
overſtocked with wares, and conſequently negle&t a manu- 
facture which is not rewarded, If the truth of this is queſ- 
tioned, the Memoirs of John de Wit may be conſulted. Thar 
great man aſcribes to the Dutch fiſhery, not on account of 
its profits, but becauſe it is the ſoul of their maxine, all their 
reſources to free themſelves from the dominion of Spain, to 
conquer the Indies, to form their commerce, and to acquire 
the regard they enjoy in Europe. 

After the mention of the advantages of navigation relating 
to trade, it will be proper briefly to examine the maxim which 
ſays, He that is maſter at ſea, will be ſo at land. This ſort 
of axiom was formed about three thouſand years ago in 
Greece, during the war againſt Xerxes. Every one knows 
that under the conduct of Themiſtocles the Athenians equip- 
ped a large fleet which defeared that of the Perſians. Xerxes 
who could not potlilly make a deſcent on the coaſts of Pelo- 
ponneſus, whilſt his army was befieging the Iſthmus of 
Corinth, deſpaired of ſubduing the Grecians. He was ever 
afraid that, after they had made themſelves maſters at ſea, 
they would cut off his retreat by breaking down the bridge 
over the Boſphorus, and haſtily retired into Afia, Greece 
was delivered from the impending danger, and, owing her 
ſafety entirely to her marine forces, was convinced of their 
importance. 

It was natural for the Grecians to confider the ſea that 
parted them from Aſia, as a barrier againſt the Perſian king; 
but this barrier was of no ſervice, unleſs it was covered with 
ſhips. Beſides, Greece being compoſed wholly of iflands 
and maritime republics, that ſlate whoſe marine was 
flouriſhing, muſt neceflarily have exerciſed a kind of do- 
minion. This was enough to give authority to the maxim 
in queſtion. | 

It was no leſs true with reſpe& to the Romans, when 
their ambition led them to extend their power beyond Italy. 
How could theſe proud conquerors have ſubdued the ifles of 
the Mediterranean, triumphed over Spain, Carthage, Greece, 
and eſtabliſhed their empire in Aſia, if their fleets had not 
been ſuperior to thoſe of their enemies? Would it have been 
poſſible for them to preſerve their conqueſts, if ſome power, 
by becoming maſter of the Mediterranean, had cut off their 
communication with their provinces ? 

The Romans therefore were in the right to adopt the po- 
litical axiom of the Greeks. But is this maxim alſo true, 
in regard to the moderns? The reſpective ſituatipns of the 
powers of Europe are very different from that of the Grecians, 


or of the Roman republic with reſpect to the countries out 
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of Italy. And indeed, during the three centuties in which 


the marine has been increaſing in Europe, actions at ſea have 
never decided the fate of wars. The taking of certain places 
and deciſive battles which have laid open the whole provinces 
to the conqueror, is what now. a days determines the deſtiny 
of ſtates, and what will continue to do ſo, as long as by their 
lit vation ſome powers who have the chief influence in the 
aftairs of Europe, will not concern themſelves about what 
paſſes out of the continent. 

The dominion of the ſea would give univerſal monarchy 
to a nation, but it muſt be a dominion like that of the Ro- 
mans over the Mediterranean, and which is impoſſible now 
when our navigation, as extenſive as their's was confined, 
requires an infinitely greater expence. What nation can 
have ſhips and failors enough to rule all the ocean, and, like 
the Romans, oblige other itates to keep but ſuch a number 
of ſhips? On the contrary, in the preſent ſituation of things, 
the dominion at land muſt lead to that of the ſea; and it 
may be advanced as an undeniable truth, that it is the fault 
of the moſt powerful nation at land, if it is not alſo the moſt 
powerful at ſea. 

It the ſuperiority at ſea does not lead to univerſal mo- 
varchy, it procures at leaſt great riches, and enables a ſtate 
to carry on their trade with equal ſucceſs in war and in 
peace. A nation that equips large fleets, is a neighbour to 
all other ſtates 3; they can, at pleature, make themſelves 
fcared, loved, and reſpected ; and, their alliance being pte— 
ferred before that of a ſtate more powerful in itſelf, they 
will often act a more conſiderable part in the affairs of Eu- 
rope. 

Before Columbus had diſcovered America, and the pilots 
of Liſbon had doubled the Cape of Good Hope, the Portu- 
gueſe had made rich ſettlements on the coalls of Atrica, 
which extended from the kingdom of Guslata to the coun- 
try of Cafraria, In India, they built forts in Soffala and on 
the coaſts of Zangucbar, and took the iſland of Molambic. 
They remain maſters of theſe laſt conqueſts which open to 
them the rich trade of Monomotapa and Aby ſſinia; but they 
were forced to ſuffer other Europeans to have torts in Guinca 
and Congo. 

Africa, the inland parts of which are not known, is inha- 
bited by moſt barbarous and ignorant nations. The African 
trade is the more advantageous, as, in exchange for wine, 
brandy, filk, and woollen ſtuffs, linens and iron wares, it 
produces gums neceſlary for dying, drugs, hides, Wax, ivory, 
ebony, cloves, gold, filver, and ſlaves. 

What riches ſocver Guinea, Monomotapa, and the king- 
doms of Soffala and Zangucbar ſpread among us, Africa is 
fill more advantageous by the tratac of flaves, which is Car- 
ried on from the river Senoga to Banguela-Nova. Without 
the ſlaves, which the Europeans buy and convey to America, 
they would be forced to abandon the provinces they potlets 
in the new world. By the negroes alone it is that the mines 
are worked, the lands cultivated, the ſugars made, tobacco 
prepared, and conſequently they are the foul of the richeſt 
commerce of Europe. 

One of the greateſt advantages of the negro trade 1s ne- 
glected. Many ſtates want men to cultivate lands, and work 
manufactures ; why, therefore, do not the princes of Europe 
permit their ſubjects to purchaſe faves in Africa? Whatever 
the lot of theſe wretches might be, it would not be fo hard 
here as in the Weſt Indies. In devoting them to the loweſt 
and moſt laborious functions of focicty, they would fare no 
worſe than our freemen, who are obliged to do that ſervice, 
and who might be put to better uſes. 

The objections that are urged againſt ſlavery, do not de- 
ſerve notice. Since it is allowed in the American colonics, 
there is no reaſon it ſhould not be permitted among us, 
when policy, which knows its utility, ſhall eſtabliſh the cul- 
tom. Let it not be thought a degrading of humanity to have 
ſlaves ; the liberty which every European thinks he enjoys, 
is nothing more than a power to break his chain and chule a 
new maſter. Want makes flaves, and they are the more un- 
happy, as no law has provided for their ſubſiſtence, What 
really debaſes mankind is beggary, which is neceffary only 
to nations where there are none but freemen. 

This ſubject ſhall be concluded with ſhewing in part the 
advantages that would accrue to a kingdom like England or 
France. It is certain, the merchants, taking ſlaves of Guinea 
in exchange for the wares of their country, would promote 
agriculture no leſs than manufactures. In the next place, 
the ſale of their negroes at their return would open a new 
way of circulation; it would multiply the contracts of ſale, 
and conſequently the profits of the ſubjects, becauſe every 
bargain ſuppoſes an advantage to the buyer and eller, 
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The negro trade would produce new riches in the ſtate. 
The Africans are known to be robuſt, dexterous, and intel- 
ligent; their owners would make an advantage of theſe 
qualities, and put them to learn profitable trades. From hence 
would reſult two great benefits; the firſt, that the manufac- 
tures would no longer flouriſh at the expence of agriculture, 
from which they always take the neceſlary hands; the other, 
that the manufacturers, ſelling their wares at a lower price - 
than at preſent, would eaſe the people and enlarge their 
ſale, 

It is impoſſible to calculate all the advantages which 
would be produced from the eſtabliſhment of ſlaves. What 
lands, now lying waſte, would be cultivated > What under- 
takings, which the expence renders impoſſible, would become 
ealy? But no more ſhall be ſaid of a ſcheme which perhaps 
aiter all will be deemed a chimera, 

In 1498, the Portugueſe, after having ſurmounted all the 
obſtacles on their way to India, arrived on the coaſts ot 
M.labar. The eſcaping of the dangers of the fea was no- 
thing, in compariſon of the diſpoſſeſſing of the Mahometans 
of the commerce of Afia of which they were maſters , ſet— 
tlements were to be conquered and kept; the Indians to be 
ivtunidated and flattered ; and, to fay all in a word, confi- 
dence was to be inſpired by making of conqueſts, This by 
the prudence and courage of the Portugueſe was accompliſh- 
ed. They built forts in the places moſt convenient for 
their purpoſes, tamed the inhabitants of ſome countries, 
intimidated others, and acquired at laſt the dominion of the 
Indian ocean. 

Portugal, perhaps, would enjoy the fruits of their labours, 
if it had not become a province of Spain after the death of 
king Henry, Compelled to take part in the obſtinate wars 
excited by the revolt of the Netherlands, all its ports were 
ſhut up to the Dutch, and, in their deſpair, theſe growing 
republicans attempted to go themſelves to India for the mer- 
chandizes, they could not purchaſe at Liſbon: an example 
which was quickly tollowed by other nations. 

The Dutch found the Indians well diſpoſed to receive them, 
and were looked upon by them as deliverers. The revolution 
was ſudden, The Hollanders ſubdued the Molucco iflands; 
and, without mentiouing their other ſettlements, it ſutfices 
to obſerve that they were become fo powerful in India, in 

1600, that Philip III. who defpaited to drive them trom their 
conquetts, permitted them, by treary, to continue their com— 
merce iv alt the ſeas, and on all the coaits where they had, 
till then, carried it. The war was renewed in 1621, and the 
Dutch retained their ſuperiority till the year 1640, when the 
Portuguele threw off the Spaniſh yoke, and proclauned the 
duke of Brapanza king, | 

Not being enemies of the United Provinces, becaufe they 
had been ſubjects of the king ot Spain, they ſpeedily ſought 
the friendihip of the Dutch; but, inſtead of a laſting peace, 
they obtained only a truce of ten years, during which 
each party was to remain polleffed of what they held in 
India. It was difficult faithtully to obſerve the acticl:s of 
the treaty, The Dutch were uſed to confider Aſia as 
their demean ; they were afraid, their dominion was not ſe— 
cure, ſo long as the Portugueſe hoped to ſhare it; and it 
behoved them to increaſe their forts before the Englith and 
French, whoſe credit daily gained ground in India, were 
firmly eſtabliſhed. The circumſtances were the moſt fa— 
vourable to complete this work ; the hatred of the Indians 
to the Portugueſe was not to be ſuffered to cool, and be- 
ſides it was not Ikcly, that the Portugueſe, taken up with 
their liberty and their new king, would mind any other af- 
However, the court of Litbon exclaimed againſt the 
treachery of the Dutch, and declared war againſt them. 
The Portugueſe drove them out of the Brafils ; but they loft 
almoſt all their ſettlements in India. The Dutch, raiſed 
upon their ruins, have ever ſince been the moſt conſiderable 
power in that part of the world. 

The commerce carried on by the Europeans in thoſe rich 
countries is ruinous of itſelf, We- go thither to fetch filks, 
cottons, ſpices, china, &c. but as it is not in exchange for 
ours, that the Indians give us their goods, there ariſe from 
thence two diſadvantages ; we hurt the progreſs of our manu- 
taQtures, and we loſe every year a great part of our ſilver and 
gold, which is amaſſed in the Indies, and never returns. 
Probably, Europe, which is exhauſted at Jaft, would learn 
to live without the ſuperfluities of Aſia; but America, which 


very fortunately was diſcovered about the ſame time that 


the Portugueſe doubled the Cape of Good Hope, ſends us 
more filver and gold than we export to the Indies, and en- 

ables us to gratity our luxury at a dear rate. 
This commerce would ſoon be reduced to nothing, and 
become 
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become a charge to the ſtates which carry it on now with the 
greateſt ſucceſs, if all the nations of Europe ſhould trade 
directly to India, or if thoſe, who cannot ſend their ſhips 
thither, for want of ſtock, or becauſe they have by ſome 
treaty renounced that privilege, could prohibit the uſe of 
the Afatic commodities. It appears, at firſt fight, that they 
ſhould reſolve at once upon one or the other of theſe two 
courſes, in order to reap themſelves the profit which is made 
by retailing to them what they want, or to baniſh a luxury 
which muſt drain them by degrees. But let it be remembered, 
it is the intereſt of many nations to make uſe of Indian 
wares, though they have them not from the firſt hand, 
becauſe they buy them cheaper than the manufactures of 
their neighbours, which they cannot be without. In the 
next place, ſhould every ſtate to whom they are neceſſary, 
attempt to trade themſelves, they would find themſelves dif. 
appointed of their expectations. The expences would ſwal— 
low up the profits, and. the merchandizes of Afia would 
come dearer to them than by purchaſing them trom the ware- 
bouſes of England, Holland, or France. 

The ſtates who have ingroſſed the whole traffic of the 
Katt Indies, will conſtantly oppoſe all others from having a 
thare in it. They ſhould not, however, confider, as a mil- 
tortune, a revolution that ſhould intirely ruin that trade. 
It is true, one of the fountains of their treaſures would be 
dried up, but the others would become the more full. The 
leſs goods the Ungliſh, French, and Dutch imported from 
India, the more of their own would be fold, and the profits 
from thence would make them ample amends for the loſs of 
the Indian commerce. 

There is no need to ſpeak of the ſeveral companies which 
trade to the Indies. It ſhall only be remarked, that the 
Dutch have in thoſe vaſt countries many advantages over all 
other Europeans, Independently of the places, they poſſeſs 
in the moſt convenient ſituations of India, and on the coaſts 
of China; Japan is open to them alone. They are become 
ſo powertul in thoſe ſcas that all the trade from port to port 
is in their hands. They are maſters of all the countries 
where cinnamon, nutmegs, and cloves grow; and theſe 
ſpices, much more uſed in Aſia than in Europe, ſerve them 
inſtead of filver and gold, which the Engliſh and French 
mult have to make their purchaſes, 

What has been ſaid of this commerce of India is applica— 

le to that of Perſia and China. For that purpoſe it may 
not be amiſs to mention the grand projects of Peter the 
Great, Czar of Muſcovy. This s monarch intended to eſta— 
bliſh by the Caſpian ſea a trade with the nortaern provinces 
of Perſia, and to form a general magazine at Altrakan, from 
whence the merchandizes might be conveyed to Peterſburg 
by the Volga, and by forme canals which would make a 
communication between that river and the Volchoiva. Pur— 
ſuant to ſtill more extenſive views, he thought of ſettling a 
correſpondence between Peterſburg and Pekin. It muſt be 
owned, greater or more noble deſigns cannot be deviſed, 
but is the exccution of them poſhble K 

It the memoirs, compoſed on this ſubject by perſons of 
knowledge, are to be credited, the communication is eaſy 
between Peterſburg and Aſtrakan. All the riches of the 
provinces bordering on the Caſpian fea, ſuch as filks, colours 
for dying or painting, medicinal drugs, rhubarb, ſena, all 
theſe are conveyed trom Aſtrakan to the Ruſhan metropolis 
at an eaſy rate; and the Ruſſians might have the larger vent 
of theſe commodities, as they would fell them cheaper than 
the merchants of Smyrna and Conſtantinople, who vend 
them for the Armenians. On the other hand, the ſcheme of 
a traffic by land from Moſcow to Pekin muſt be deemed a 
chimera. In the way from one of theſe cities to the other 
immenſe Deſarts or countries inhabited by barbarous nations 
muſt be crofled. What commerce is ſo gainful as to furniſh 
the expences of the caravans to convey to Muſcovy the mer— 
chandizes of China? 

America is rather the treaſure of the Europeans. 
they find a quick and ſure vent for all their goods and all 
their commodities ; they are paid for in ready money or ex- 
changed for cocoa, indigo, cochineal, or other Precious ef- 
ects. We do not permit the Americans to cuitivate our 
arts and to live without us. The more their country, of 
vhich we know little, befides the coaſts and the fides of the 
great rivers, is civ1!1z*d, the more extenſive will be the Euro- 
pean trade: even at this time, it would be much more ad- 
vantageous, if the nations who have colonies in America, 
conducted themfſclves by wile principles. 

The Spaniards poſſeſs the richeſt provinces of America, 
maſters of all the filver and gold of the new world, they 
would have bren in condition to give law to Europe, if in— 
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ſtead of enjoying Mexico, Peru and Chili, as ſo many de- 
means: they would only have formed ſettlements which would 
have thrown out of their hands the whole trade of thoſe 
kingdoms. Spain, very populous before the expeditions of 
Cortez and Pizaro, has weakened itfelf to conquer and pre- 
ſerve its American poilc{ſions. The Spaniards flocked in 
crowds to a country where fortune is laviſh of her favours. 
The court of Madrid themſelves countenanced theſe tranſ— 
migrations; but they perceived at laſt, that Caſtile and 
Arragon, when ſtocked with people, were a more precious 
treaſure than the mines of Peru and Chili. 

In truth, the fields in Spain were deferted, the manufac- 
tures decayed, and the arts ceaſed to be cultivated. In this 
ſituation, of what benctit to the Spaniards are their Ameri- 
can potleffions ? The Engliſh, the French, and the Dutch 
carry on the trade in their name, and of all the treaſure that 
comes to Cadiz there remains to Spain only the ſums levied 
by the king for his indulto, and given to the natives of the 
country, who lend their name for the commerce. But it 
muſt be oblerved that all this money and the ſums which 
come to Madrid, otherways than by trade can hardly pay 
tor the foreign g goods and wares, which the Spaniards conſume 
and are obliged to purchaſe. 

It is commonly ſaid to be a happineſs for Europe that 
Mexico, Peru and Chili, are pofletled by fo idle and indolent 
a nation. This is an undeniable truth. But it is added, 
that if an active and ſtirring nation like the French, Engliſh, 
or Dutch, had ſubdued theſe kingdoms, they would make 
themſelves maſters of all the riches of the old and new world, 
and eſtabliſhing their grandcur upon that foundation, they 
would quickly conquer their neighbours. This does not ſo 
plain!y appear. In the firſt place, it would be a filly under- 
taking to defire the conquelt of the Spaniſh dominions in 
America : the late Abbot du Bos has plainly demonſtrated 
this propoſition. In the next place, ſuppoſe this conqueſt is 
made, ſuppoſe the Spaniards are driven from all their mari- 
time places, and the conqueror had penctratcd into the country 
and ſubdued the Americans. On this ſup potition, they who 
have any knowledge of the government of the Spaniards 
in the new world, of the ſtate of their forces and the nature 
of the country will agree that ſuch an undertaking will 
colt the victorious nation A There will 
be a neceſſity to keep the vanquiſhed under, and not to ſce a 
revolt in their new . as many troops at leaſt muſt be 
ſent as the Spaniards actually have there. Now it may be 
aſked, what power would not- be drained by ſuch ſucceſſes? 
The conqueſt of the Spaniſh Indies will therefore ruin the 
nation that ſhould make it, and would conſequently cauſe no 
alteration in the affairs of Europe. For it little concerns 
trading ſtates, that Peru, Mexico, and Chili, are in the 
hands of the Spaniards or any other nation, provided the poſ- 
ſeſlors of thoſe kingdoms are fo weakened, that they cannot of 
themſelves carry on the trade. 

What would produce a great revolution among us is, if 
America ſhould throw oft the Spanith yoke and be governed 
by its own laws; very Penney, the rebels to bribe the Eu- 
ropeans not to alliſt the Spaniards againſt them, would open 
all their ports and pour forth their riches; but this would be a 
tranſient proſperity. The Americans would ſoon have our arts, 
and manufactures; their lands would produce our fruits, and 
conſequently having no occaſion for our goods and merchan- 
dizes, Europe would fink again into the ſame ſtate of indigence 
in which it lay about four centuries ago. 

Happily there is not the leaſt appearance of ſuch an event, 
the dominion of the Spaniards as mild now as it was for— 
merly terrible, is eſtabliſhed over the natives of the country. 
The ſpirit and manners of the Spaniards have paſſed into 
America, and the government of Madrid is fettled in ſuch 
manner, that a viceroy of the Indies cannot think of making 
himſelf independent, though nature ſhould have given him 
the ambition and talents of a Sylla, a Cæſar, or a Cromwel. 
America was ever attached to its duty during the war of 1701, 
if there was in thoſe vaſt Kingdoms any ſeeds of rebellion, they 
ſprung up doubtleſs at the time when two princes were: 
contending for the ſucceſhon of Charles II. and when neither 
of them had an abſolute authority. The inquiſition js 
likewiſe a ſtrong fence againſt revolutions; it accuſtoms 
people to think always the fame way, and unites them by 
the ſame faith; and in a monarchy like the Spaniſh, where 
the prince holds in his hands all the forces of the ſtate, 
diviſions and troubles can ariſe only from difference of opi- 
nions in religion, who can ſay, that if the doctrines of 
Luther or Calvin ſhould creep into Spain, they would nor 
9446 the ſame conſequences as heretofore in Getmany and 
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Spain ſeems by the form of its government to be ſecured 
from all revolution. But there ſometimes ariſe in the body 
politic-unforeſcen maladies, the rapid progreſs whereof no re- 
medies can ſtop. Hiſtory affords a thouſand events, perhaps 
more extraordinary than the revolution in queſtion ; we our- 
ſelves were very near being witneſs of a remarkable one, if it 
is true, that in the diſtrefles of the war 1701, Philip I. re— 
ſolved to abandon Spain to his rival, and go with his court to 
the Welt Indies, and eſtabliſh the ſcat of a new empire. 

By this ſhort ſketch upon trade, it may be perceived that 
it forms too conſiderable an object not to be necetlarily regu- 
lated by laws. This is a thing of immenſe extent. Con- 
ventions of little importance will not be mentioned, ſuch as 
can only cauſe proceſſes among private pertons and are 


cognizable only by the judges ot the admiraity, But after. 


a particular account of what concerns the common law of 
nations at ſea, and the general terms which ſerve for a bats 
to all the treaties of trade and navigation, the mutual engage- 
ments ſhall be related, which the powers of Europe have 
entered into, 


GENERAL CONT EN:EON:S 
Concerning TRADE and NAVIGATION. 


The merchant ſhips forced by a ftorm or other accident 
into a port, pay cuſtoms only for the goods they land, and 
are free not to unload but what they think fit. As to men 
of war, it is cuſtomary to ſettle the number of thoſe that 
may enter into a port, which number is generally five. How- 
ever if a larger ſquadron is forced for ſome weighty reaſons 
to take ſhelter, the governor is to be informed of the place 
it intends to come to, the cauſe of its arrival, and the time 
it deſigns to ſtay. 

Maſters of ſhips, pilots, ſailors, are not to be detained 
nor their ſhips and goods to be ſeized, by virtue of any ge- 
neral or particular order, on any account whatſoever of war 
or otherwiſe, not even under pretence of being ſerviceable in 
defence of the country. The ſeizures however and arrelts 
of juſtice in the uſual forms for debt, bonds, and contracts 
are excepted. 

In caſe of war, it is allowed to trade with the contending 
powers, with an exception of all contraband goods; by which 
are meant all things uſed in war, offenſive or defenſive; but 
not thoſe things which ferve for the ſuſtenance and ſupport 
of life. In general all commerce whatſoever 15 prohibited 
with a place beſieged or blocked up. 

A ſhip is not to go to ſea without teſtimonials, paſſports, 
and certificates, declaring the name of the ſhip and its port, 
the habitation of the matter or captain, the ſorts of its cargo, 
the country from which it comes, and to which it is bound, 
that it may be known whether it carries any prohibited goods, 
and that frauds may be prevented. Generally a form is agreed 
upon for the teſtimonials, paſſports, and certificates, and who 
ſhall deliver them. 

When one ſhip viſits another, it muſt not come within gun- 
ſhot of the other, but ſend a boat with two or three men, to 
whom the maſter ſhall produce his paſlport, and teſtimonials, 
to which all manner of credit is to be given. It any prohi- 
bited goods are found, they ſhall be torteited, bur not the 
ſhip or the reſt of the cargo, unleſs the maſter of the ſhip 
throw his papers over board, or refuſes to lower his ſails. 

When the United Provinces were contending with Spain for 
their liberty, they publiſhed an ordinance declaring that every 
ſhip which ſhould be met failing to any port of Spain, ſhould 
be good prize. No one complained of this conduct, cither, 
becauſe the moſt confiderable powers of Chriſtendom were 
at war againſt Spain, or becauſe the veſſels of the States- 
general reſpected the ſhips of the nations, who were able to 
avenge themſelves of any violences committed againſt them. 
The 22d of Auguſt, 1689, England and Holland figned a 
treaty at Whitehall, by which they agreed to notity to all 


the ſtates who were at war with France, that they ſhall attack 


and declare as good prize, all ſhips going or coming from 
any port of that kingdom. The neutral powers thought 
this treaty contrary to the uſual cuſtoms. The Swedes 
and Danes, ſome of whoſe ſhips were taken, complained 
of it in vain, but making a league the 17th of March, 1693, 
to obtain a ſpeedy and juſt ſatisfaction, they were going tO 
commit hoſtililities when the reſtitutions demanded were 
granted them. 3 

It is prohibited to ſeize the contraband goods found in a 
ſhip, before an inventory 15 made by the judges of the admi- 
ralty, unleſs the maſter conſents to deliver them in order to 
purſue his voyage. 
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A nation may confiſcate all the eſſects of a neutral power 
found on board an enemy's ſhip, if the lading was not made 
before the declaration of war, or 'within a certain term agreed 
on. Thele terms are a month for the Baltic and North Sea, 
from the Naz in Norway to the Channel; and fix weeks trom 
the Channel to Cape Vincent; from thence to the Mlediter— 
ranean, and to the Equinoctial Line ten weeks ; and eight 
months beyond the Line, In this manner it is & nerally 
agreed by England, France, Holland, Spain, and the Hanſe 
lowns. The northern powers atfipn other terms in their 
treaties, and the difference conſiſts in eight, twelve, or 
fourteen days more or lels, according to the dittance of the 
ſeas. 

However it a cargo laden before the declaration of war, or 
within the preſcribed terms, contains contraband” goods, they 
are ſeizable upon payment of their value, or elſe the maſter 
of the ſhip ſhall bind himſelf to bring a certificate, to Prove 
that he has not landed them in an enemy's country. 

In the rreaties of commerce, liberty 1s always oranted to 
the ſubjects of the parties to carry all the merchandizes to 
one anothers ports that are not prohibited by law, with a 
clauſe of forteiture for the reſt. The merchants are proteCt- 
ed, and that they may not be moleſted, there ſhall be at the 
cullom houſe tariffs, or books of rates for all the duties 
upon imports and exports. They ſhall have liberty of con- 
ſcience, and may make uſe of ſuch lawyers, proctors, nota— 
ries, and ſolicitors, as they ſhall think fit, and may keep 
books of trade and correſpondence in what language they 
pleaſe. If it is necetlary that theſe books ſhould be pro luced 
to decide any procels, the judge ſhall take cognizance only of 
the articles concerning the affair in coateſt, or which ſerve to 
eſtabliſh the credit ot the books. 

A prince always engages to forbid, under ſevere penalties, 
all his ſubjects taking commiſſions or letters of repriſals from 
any ſtate at enmity with the power he is treating with. He 
promiſes alſo not to grant letters of repriſals, but in caſe of 
denial of juſtice ; and this denial is not to be held valid, un- 
leſs the petition of him who demands repriſals be communi- 
cated to the conſul of the prince, againſt whoſe ſubjects they 
arc to be granted, that he may juſtify or give ſatisfaction 
within ſuch a time. The injuries or damages committed by 
private perſons contrary to the tenor of ihe treaties, thall not 
diminiſh their force; but the offenders ſhall be puniſhed and 
obliged to make reparation. 

It a ſhip is driven by ſtorm or otherwiſe on the cnafls, 
whatever ſhall be ſaved of the wreck, thall be reſtored to the 
owners provided they pay the charges of jfalvage, and make 
their claim within a year and a day. Neither party is to re- 
ceive pyrates or exiles, it is uſual for the maſters or comman- 
ders of an armed ſhip tor war or cruiſe, to give ſecurity before 
they ſail, to repair the damage that may be done by them 
whilſt at ſea contrary to the treaties, 

In caſe of a rupture it is alſo agreed, that the ſubjects of 
the parties ſhall be allowed a certain fixed time after the de— 
claration of war (generally fix months) to retire and withdraw, 
or ſell their effects; till the expiration of the term they are 
to enjoy full liberty. 

Without this convention, which is of no long ſtanding, the 
merchants would never be calſy ; at the leaft appearance of a 
war they would haſtily withdraw their effects in order to avoid 
their ruin; and it is very viſible how detrimcntal to commerce 
ſuch interruptions would be. 

What protection ſoever the trading powers grant their 
merchants, it falls very ſhort of the end preſeribed by their 
intereſt. Why ſhould two contending nations immediately 
prohibit all mutual commerce? this ſceins to be a relict of 
Barbariſm, or rather the effect of a cowardly perſuaſion that 
the reception of the ſubjects of an enemy is dangerous. It 


is imprudent no doubt, to grant them in time of war, the 


ſame freedom they enjoyed during peace; but what incon— 
venience would there be for two nations to allow one or 
more free ports for the merchants to reſort to? The inten— 
tion in prohibiting trade is to annoy the enemy, but ſurely 
the prohibiter docs himſelf conſiderable damage; there is no 
ſtate but what feels this want of circulation. The mer— 
chants are over- ſtocked with goods which decay in their 
warchouſes, manufactures languiſh, and the manufacturers 
which make the riches of a country, arc a charge to it ; the 
roducts of the land are loſt for want of conſumption. Be- 
ſides if the commerce turns upon neceſlary goods, it will 
continue in contraband, in ſpite of all probibitions, and the 
ſtates will find themſelves dilappointed of the fruit of their 

cuſtoms. 
This grievance ſo fatal ro merchants, and ſo univerſally 
felt in its conſequences, cannot be redteſſed, before another 
12 U stell 
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{till more pernicious and which increaſes without neceſſity 
the calamities of war, be aboliſhed ; namely, the cuſtom of 
exerciſing of piracy upon the merchantmen, the moment a 
war is declared. How is it that nations, who conſider trade 
as the molt ſolid foundation of their grandeur, and uſe fo 
many efforts to extend their correſpondence, have not to 
this day diſcovered, how advantageous it would be to them, 
to agree upon ſome articles proper to ure the navigation 
of their merchants in time of war? Aſk the Dutch, and the 
trading part of the Engliſh, Spaniſh, and French nations; 
and their anſwer will be the ſame. They behold with hor- 
ror the privateers, and would with the greateſt ſatisfaction 
hear, that the contending powers would not for the future per- 
mit their ſubjects to exerciſe piracy, nor their ſhips of war to 
inſult and take the merchantmen. 

How advantageous this would be to the Spaniards and the 
Dutch, is viſible to any one who is the leaſt verfed in theſe 
matters. And it would not perhaps be very difficult to 
prove, that it would be alſo the intereſt of the Engliſh and 
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French, to ſuffer trade to be carried on under proper reſtric- 


tions during war. But this would be too long a digreſſion, 
and therefore to return to our ſubject. 

It may be obſerved that the treaties of commerce may be 
ranked under two claſſes. The firſt claſs, which are not 
made for any limited time, are laws which cannot be abro- 
gated without the mutual conſent of the contracting parties. 
The other claſs are particular conventions for a certain term 
of years, which loſe all their force, if at the expiration of 
the term preſcribed, they are not renewed by a freſh treaty. 
Of theſe there will be no farther mention at preſent, but the 
firſt claſs ſhall be fully handled in the following ſections. 


PORTUGAL, relatively to ENGLAND, to the UNITED 
PROVINCES, to SPAIN, and to FRANCE. 


« The ſubjects of England and Portugal ſhall be treated 
in one another's countries as the natives. They ſhall enjoy 
all the privileges and franchiſes that ſhall be granted to the 
moſt favoured nation. The Engliſh ſhall trade with all ſorts of 
merchandizes in all the dominions, the King of Portugal 
poſſeſſes in Europe.“ 

This treaty, concluded at London in 1642, between Eng- 
land and Portugal, was made as appears by the date when 
the Portugueſe had thrown off the Spaniſh yoke. If the 
union of their crown with that of Caſtile, was the cauſe of 
the loſs of a great part of their ſettlemen's in both the Indies 
and in Africa; it may be ſaid that the revolution which 
advanced the houſe of Braganca to the throne, completed 
the ruin of their trade. To gain friends, the king of Por- 
tugal made treaties contrary to his intereſt, and his allies 
afterwards taking advantage of his diſtreſſes, ſcrupled not to 
ſtretch their privileges tar beyond the bounds they had agreed 
ON. 

6 The papers, accounts, merchandizes, and other effects 
of the ſubjects of England dying in the dominions of Por- 
tugal, ſhall not be ſeized by the judges of the orphans and 
ablent ; but they ſhall be remitted to factors or merchants 
who ſhall return them to the lawful heirs, or thoſe that have 
a right to them. : 

* The Engliſh (by which word is meant, all the ſubjects 
of the king of England, except thoſe who are ſettled in 
their colonies) ſhall continue to trade freely in the lands, 
places, caſtles, ports, and coaſts of Africa, Guinea, Bine, 
the Ifle of St. Thomas, &c. where it ſhall be proved that 
they had any traffic in the time of the Kings of Caſtile and 
at preſent, and they ſhall pay no higher duties than the allies 
of Portugal. 

The Engliſh ſhall be allowed to continue their commerce 
with the enemies of the Portugueſe, and to carry arms and 
war-like ſtores, provided they do not take them from any 
port of Portugal. 

% The Engliſh ſhall not be moleſted on account of religion 
in the territories of his Portugueſe majeſty, but they ſhall 
behave with prudence and reſerve. In caſe of a breach 
between the two parties, neither the perſons nor goods of 
the merchants ſhall be ſeized. Both ſides ſhall be allowed 
two ycars to ſell, or withdraw their effects, and to retire 
where they pleaſe. | 

„The king of Portugal promiſes in his own, and the 
name of his ſucceſſors, to admit for ever hereafter, into 
Portugal, the woollen cloths, and the reſt of the woollen 
manufactures of Britain, as was accuſtomed till they were 
prohibited by the laws, nevertheleſs upon this condition, 
that the wines of the growth of Portugal ſhall be admitted 
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into Britain, ſo that at no time (whether there be peace ot 
war) any thing more ſhall be demanded for theſe wines by 
the name of cuſtom or duty, than what ſhall be demanded 
from the like quantity or meaſure of French wine, deducting 
or abating the third part of the cuſtom or duty.“ 

This ſhort treaty conſiſting of three articles was concluded 
at Liſbon, the 27th of December, 1703, between Great 
Britain and Portugal. Notwithſtanding this treaty, it was 
agreed by queen Anne's miniſtry in their intended treaty of 
commerce with France, that the duties on French wines ſhould 
be no higher than thoſe on Portugueſe wines, by which means 
the trade of England with Portugal would have been entirely 
ruined, But the treaty was rejected by the parliament, 

„The ſubjects of the United Provinces ſhall enjoy al! 
over Portugal, the rights and privileges granted to the 
Engliſh, or that ſhall be granted hereafter by any treat oc 
by virtue of any cuſtom whatever.” 

This treaty of the Hague the 6th of Auguſt, 1661, be— 
tween Portugal and Holland has been ſpoken of in the third 
chapter ; by it was ended the war which the Dutch declarcd 
againſt Portugal, after having been driven out of Bra]. 

The United Provinces ſhall be free to carry on in Braſi! 
all fort of commerce except Braſil wood.” | 

Braſil wood belongs to the King of Portugal, who alone 
trades in it and gains by it a large yearly ſum. The com- 
merce of Brafil is carried on by the Portugueſe veſſels, Fo- 
reigners are not ſuffered to ſend ſhips thither, and the king 
cannot even grant them that privilege fince his treaty with 
Spain, at Utrecht in 1715. 'The Europeans that ſend their 
goods to the Bay of All Saints, to Pernambuco, or to Rio- 
Janeiro, are obliged to load them in the ports of Liſbon or 
Oporto, and to borrow the name of ſome Portugueſe mer: 
chant, 

The Dutch were not much concerned at being deprived 
of the liberty of trading directly to Brafil without paſſing by 
Portugal. They reaped no advantage by it, not only be- 
cauſe the freight paid at Liſbon and Oporto for the paſſage 
of the merchandizes to Braſil, is a trifle. The Portugueſe 
give their ſailors very ſmall wages, and they live at ſea with 
great fobriety, which enables them to fend their de much 
cheaper to the colonies than foreigneis could d- 

* The king of Portugal conlents t“ 
trade in all the places of Africa, he. tngliſh have 
extended their traffic. They ſhall be a..owed to ſettle there 
and have houſes and magazines. 

The Dutch ſhall trade with all forts of merchandizes in 
the kingdom of Portugal; they inall be treww os the natives, 
and ſhall pay no higher duties for exports and imports than 
what is cuſtomary in May, 1753. The Portugneſe ſhall 
enjoy all the privileges allowed to the ſubjects themſelves of 
the States-gencral, 

The Dutch ſhall not be Avzarxs in the dominions of 
Portugal, that is to ſuy, in caſe of death their effects ſhall not 
be ſeized by the judges of the orphans and abſent. 

The conditions ſlipulated by the Engliſh and Portugueſe 
inthe 11th, 15th and 18th articles of the treaty of London, 
ſhall be agreed upon in favour of the Dutch in the 12th, 1& 
and 16th articles of the treaty of the Hague. The Portugueſe 
ſhall exact no contributions of the Dutch for the maintenance 
of the chapel of St. George. | 

The commerce ſhall be ſettled between Spain and Por- 
tugal on the ſame foot it ſtood before the re- union and in 
the reign of Don Sebaſtian. 'The Portugueſe ſhall enjoy 
in the Spaniſh territories in Europe, all the privileges granted 
to the Engliſh by the treaty of Madrid the 23d of May, 
1667. The Spaniards ſhall not be treated leſs tavourably in 
the kingdom of Portugal.” | | 

This treaty of Litbon the 13th of February, 1668, be- 
tween Spain and Portugal, put an end to the war, which the 
Portugueſe had waged ſince 1640 for the recovery and defence 
of the liberty. 

Spain reſigns to the king of Portugal the colony of the 
Sacrament, fituated on the north fide of La Plata, on con- 
dition that he will not ſuffer there any foreign commerce! 
The Portugueſe ſhall not trade in any manner with the 
Spaniſh America, nor countenance the foreigners who ſhould 
ſend rhither any merchandizes. 

The treaty of Liſbon of the 13th of February 1668, 
ſhall be maintained in full force. , 

The king of Portugal grants to the merchants of Spain, 
and the king. of Spain to the merchants of Portugal, all the 
advantages and privileges hitherto granted or that ſhall 
hereafter be granted to the moſt favoured nation. The two 
kings reſerve to themſelves alone and for their ſubjects, the 
right of trading in their reſpective dominions both in the 
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Indies and in America, excepting the Aſſiento- contract con- 
cluded between Spain and Great Britain, the 28th of 
March, 1713. 

* In caſe of a breach between the two crowns, their re- 
ſpective ſubjects ſhall be allowed fix months to withdraw 
their effects where they pleaſe. ; 

Trade ſhall be carried on in France and Portugal in the 
ſame manner as it was before the war of 1701, and the ſame 
privileges which the French enjoy in Portugal ſhall be 
granted to the Portugueſe in France.“ 

The 1ſt of June 1641, Lewis XIII. and John IV. king 
of Portugal, concluded at Paris a treaty of alliance, wherein 
it was ſtipulated in the 7th and 8th articles, that commerce 
ſhould be ſettled between the two nations upon the fame foot, 
it was in the time of the antient kings of Portugal, and that 
their ſubjects ſhould export reſpectively from their dominions, 
all the goods and merchandizes they ſhould want, paying 
only the ſame duties as were paid by the moſt favourcd 
nation. 

„The king of France engages not to ſuffer his ſubjects of 
La Cayenne, or others to trade in La Maragnan, or in the 
mouth of the river of the Amazons ; he ſhall torbid them to 
paſs the river of Vincent Pinſon. On the other hand, all 
commerce in La Cayenne ſhall be prohibited to the Por- 
tuguele, 

For the convenience of their trading ſubjects the partics 
ſhall ſettle conſuls to one another's kingdom, with the ſame 
privileges and liberties as thoſe of France uſed to enjoy in 
Portugal. 

In caſe of a breach between the French and Portugueſe, 


they ſhall have fix months to withdraw their effects and retire 
where they think fit.” 


SPAIN, relatively to the UNITED PROVINCES, to 
FRANCE, to ENGLAND, to the COURT of VIEN- 
NA, to TUSCANY, to the HANSE-TOWNS. 


* The Spaniards ſhall keep their navigation to the Faſt 
Indies, in the ſame manner as they hold it at preſent, with- 
out the power of extending it farther ; and the merchants ot 
the United Provinces ſhall not frequent the places which the 
Caſtilians have in the Eaſt Indies.” 

This is part of the 5th article of the treaty of Munſter, in 
1648, between Spain and the United Provinces, which de- 
ſerves a particular attention. The maritime powers alledged 
it as an inconteſtable bar to the emperor Charles VI, When he 
attempted to eſtabliſh in the Tuttrian Netherlands an Lat 
India Company. The emperor at firſt was ſatisfied with 
giving leave to ſome Flemiſh and Brabant merchants to go 
and trade to the Indies at their own peril and fortunes. T his 
made the Engliſh and Dutch very uncaſy; but the loudeſt 
complaints came forth, when by his letters of grant, the 
company was going to be firmly eſtabliſhed. 

It is certain, the emperor's pretenſions were not well 
grounded. It had been ſtipulated in the treaties of Utrecht, 
and in that of the Barrier concluded at Antwerp, in 1715, 
that the emperor ſhould poſſeſs the Spaniſh Netherlands only 
with ſome rights and privileges, as Charles II. had enjoyed 
them. Now Charles II. could not in his demeans eſtabliſh 
an Eaſt India company; how then could his ſucceſſor aſſume 
ſuch a privilege ? | 

Though Charles VI. could have juſtly defended his Oſtend 
company, it is probable, ſuch an eſtabliſhment would have 
kindled a war over all Europe. On this occafion, the con- 
duct of the Engliſh and Dutch may be remembered, when 
Denmark attempted in 1728 to form a new Faſt India com- 
pany at Altena. The maritime powers forbid his ſubjects 
to be concerned in the ſcheme, and confidered it as a 
rupture on the part of the Daniſh king; they notified to 
him that the eſtabliſhment of an Eaſt India company at 
Altena was prejudicial to the trade of England and Holland, 
and very repugnant to the rules of friendſhip, and to the 
regard which princes and ftates are wont to have for each 
other.“ It was added, that the king of Great Britain and 
the States: general would not diſpenſe with oppoſing this 
eſtabliſhment by all the juſt means conſiſtent with the law of 
nations. But they hope that his Daniſh majeſty, according 
to his great wiſdom and equity, will reflect on the incon-— 
veniencies. which reſult from his undertaking, and which 
might create fatal miſunderſtandings.' 5 

The Dutch ſhall forbear ſailing to or trading in the de- 
means of the king of Spain out of Europe, whether the 
places are fortified or not. All commerce is equally pro- 


hibited to the Spaniards on the coaſts, or in the harbours, ports 
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be laid upon merchandizes. 
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and places poſſeſſed by the Dutch in the Indies and in Ame— 
rica. The Spaniards conſent likewiſe not to traſkc in the 
places of Brafil, which the Portugueſe (in 1641) took from 
the Dutch, and which they now hold, fo long as they ſhall 
continue in the hands of the Portugueſe. 


Ihe ſubjects of the king and the ſtates trading in the 
dominions of either, ſhall not pay higher duties than are 
paid by the natives of the places. The imports eſtabliſhed 
by the court of Madrid, d aring the twelve years truce ſhall 
be eſtabliſhed,” ; 

The 3d of July, 1667, the Dutch merchants obtained the 
privilege of carrying into the dominions of Spain all forts of 
India goods and merchandizes, after proving they came 
from their conqueſts, factories and colonies. It mutt be ob- 
ſerved, the treaty of Munſter does not regard only the king— 
dom of Spain, but allo all the provinces that were taken 
from it by the peace of 1713, and which are poſlefled by the 
court of Vienna and the king of the two Sicilics, The fol- 
lowing articles relate only to the commerce between Holland 
and the demeans of the houle of Auflria in the Netherlands. 

Ihe king of Spain and the States-general ſhall not levy 
beyond their reſpective limits any duties or gabels for export 
or 1mport, on any other account upon goods in their carriage 
by land or water, Their ſubjects ſhall continue to enjoy the 
fame immunity from tolls, they were poffefled of before the 
beginning of the war, 

*© The king of Spain ſhall take off all the tolls along the 
Rhine and the Maeſe, which before the war were under the 
Juriſdiction and within the diſtrict of the Unired Provinces, 
and particularly the toll of Zealand; provided however that 
the proprietors of thele tolls do pay the annua} rents that were 
mortaged betore the year 1572. 

White boiled falt imported into the King of Spain's do- 
minions from the United Provinces, {hall pay no other duty 
than bay-falt ; and fair 
to thole of the States 
their own. 

„The different branches of the Scheld and the canuls of 
Gas and Zwyn and other inlets to them from the Ka be— 
longing to the States ſhall be ſhut up. 

*« Ships and goods palhng fromm the ports of London ſhall 
continue liable to the ſame duties as thote pay which go up 
and down the Scheid or the 1orementioned canats, 

* The ſubjects of the two parties ſhall behave with pru- 
dence and modeſty to one another with retpect to the pub- 
lic exerciſe of religion. Decent burying plices thall be 
appointed by the king of Spain for the ſubjects of the United 
Provinces, that ſhall die in his dominions. 

An equal number of judges ſhall be appointed on each 
fide to refide in the Netherlands, ſometimes in places under 
the ſtates and ſometimcs in places ſubject to Spain. They 
{hill have regard to the trade of the inhabitants of the 
Low- Countries, and to the duties which on both fides thall 
This tribunal ſhall examine 
into the breaches of this treaty in the Netherlands and the 
reſt of Europe ; and ſummariy and fully determine therein; 
and their ſentences and determipations ſhall be ſpeedily ex- 
ecuted by the ordinary judges where the breaches are com— 
mitted. 

& The Hanſe-Towns with all their inhabitants ſhall enjoy 
as to trade and navigation in the donmm” in ail the 
privileges that are now granted or fn nereafter be granted 
to the ſubjects of the United Provinces. And the inha— 
birants of the United Provinces ſhall have the ſame rigiits as 
the Hanſe-Towns have obtained for the eſtabliſhing ot 
conſuls in the capital and maritime towns of Spain. They 
ſhall alſo enjoy all the immunities that the Hanfe-Towns fhall 
obtain after the concluſion of this treaty.” 

The treaty here mentioned was concluded between Spain 
and the Hanſe-Towns at Muuſter the 11th of September, 
1647. It would be ncedleſs to fay any more ok it, as it con- 
tains nothing material beſides the ſettling ot conſuls in the 
territories of Spain. 'The Hanſe-Towns ſigned allo a treaty 
at Munſter the 3d of May, 1648. It runs upon objects of 
little importance. | i 

Philip V, and the States- general confirmed in 1714, the 
treaty of Munſter, in 1648, as may be ſeen in the 10th article 
between Spain and the United Provinces. : 

« The merchants of the United Provinces and their con- 
ſuls ſettled in Spain, ſhall enjoy all the privileges granted to 
the Engliſh, the French, and the moſt favoured nation. 
The Spaniards ſhall have the ſame favour in the territories of 
the United Provinces. | 

« When the ſubjects of the two parties have once paid 
the duties of import according to the tariffs, they ſhall 

: nor 


carried from the Spaniſh provinces 
general ſhall pay no more duty than 
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not be obliged to pay again in exporting their merchandizes 
trom one province to another of Spain or of Holland. 

+ The king of Spain ſhall preſerve to the ſubjects of Hol- 
land the power of having judge conſervators in all the 
trading towns of his kingdom, where they had them in the 
time of Charles II. and even where other nations now have 
them. 

*« The Dutch dying in Spain ſhall not be Aubains, their 
effects wall be remitted to their heirs, The ſubjects of the 
two powers ſhall inherit each other by will or birth, 

“ae king of Spain ſhall not permit any nation of Eu— 
rope to trade to his American dominions, and upon occaſion 
the United Provinces promile to aid him with all their forces 
agalnſt any power that tha!l attempt to trade thither.“ 

It is not to be doubtcd that it is the intereſt of the king of 
Spain, that all commerce to the Spaniſh Weſt Indies ſhould 
be carried on by the way of Cadiz. By permitting foreigners 
to go directly to Mexico or Peru, he would be deprived of 
parc of his revenue, and perhaps even ſhake the foundations 
of his empue in America. All the trading powers who treated 
at Utrecht with Philip, required the ſame ſtipulation as may 
bz teen, in the 8th article of the treaty of Great Britain, and 
the 17th of that of Portugal. It is feared that in time ſome 
extraordinary circumſtance may happen which might authorite 
the miniſtry of Spain to think it convenient to permit ſome 
nation to trade to America. This would fo great a misfortune, 
that it bas been deemed necellary to obviate it, however re- 
mote, or even chimerical it may ſeem. Indeed, if the 
liberty of commerce to the Spanith Welt Indies was granted 
to a nation, it is not to be queitioned but that nation would in 
a ſhort time engroſs the whole trathe and riches of Europe. 

Spain has faichtully obſerved hitherto her engagements ; 
but rhe tame cannot be ſaid of other ſtates : it is known how 
many interlopers there are in the Pacific ocean and the fea of 
Mexico. The Englith cannot conceal, that their contraband 
trade in the Welt Indies is the richeſt branch of their com- 
merce. They ftrans-ly abuſed the permiſſion of the South- 
tea thip, granted by the Alticnto contract; and Jamaica is a 
general warchoule, from wacnce they clandeſtinely fend their 
goods to the places where they have artfully got correſpon- 
dents. The court of Nladrid has often complained of this 
breach of the treatics without obtaining any fatisfaction. 
The conteſts of the Spaniſh gard de coltas and the contra- 
band Engliſh vellels, became a fort of open war, wherein 
exceſſes were commiit.d on both ſides. To ſtop the diſorder, 
a convention was figned at Pardo in 1739, founded on the 
antient treaties, of which ſome articles were explained and 
commented upon. This negotiation was fruitlets, the par- 
lament of England dilapproved of the convention of Pardo, 
all the nation exclaimed as it they had becn robbed of one of 
their privileges; and the miniſtry, forced to give way to the 
torrent, declared war againtt Spain, the event of Which is 
well known. 

„% The commerce of the United Provinces, and of the 
places held by the States-general in the Eaſt and Weſt Iudics, 
thall continue upon the ſame foot as at pretent. As to the 
trade of the Canary iſlands, the laws and cuſtoms eſtabliſhed 
under Charles II. thall be obſerved. | 

„In caſe of a breach between Spain and Holland, their 
ſubjects ſhall be free for one year to ſell their effects or with- 
draw them where they pleaſe. 

„% The ſuhjects of France in all the dominions of Spain, 
and the ſubjccts of Spain in France, ſhall be treated as the 
moſt tavoured nation; paying only the ſame daties as the 
Engliſh and Dutch. | | 
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„The parties hall have power to ſettle conſuls in each 


others dominions. 

« The ſubjects of each party ſhall have liberty to ſell, 
give, change, alienate or otherway diſpoſe of, as well by 
decd as by will, goods, effects moveable or immoveable, 
that they thall poſſeſs in the dominions of the other party. 
Every one {hall be free to purchaſe them, ſubject or not 
ſubject, without any other permiſhon whatloever than the 
prelent treaty. 

In caſe of war between Spain and Holland, fix months 
ſhall be allowed to retire with their effects.“ 

It is to be obſerved, that the King of the Two Sicilies is 
bound by the Pyrenean treaty, as ſueceſſor of Philip IV. 
The ſame muſt be ſaid of the empreſs queen of Hungary, 
who potlefles in Italy and the Netherlands ſeveral demeans, for 
which Spain has ſtipulated in the treaty of the Pyrenees. 

At the peace in 1714, the plenipotentaries of France 
ſhould have expreſly confirmed, in the treaties of Raditad, 
and Baden the Pyrenean, as the court of Vienna was 
bound by it, They were contented to do it implicitly, by 
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agreeing that the ſubjects of the emperor and moſt Chriſtian 
king, thould continue to enjoy, in point of commerce, all 
the privileges they were poflelled of; as appears in the 34th 
article of theſe treaties. France and Spain ſettled nothing 
with reſpect to trade in the treaties of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
Nimeguen and Ryſwic ; they only revived the articles of the 
Pyrenean treaty. 

+ The Engliſh ſhall pay in the territories of Spain no 
higher duties of export and import than the Spaniards them- 
lelves, and they ſhall enjoy all the immunities and preroga- 
tives granted to France, the United Provinces, and the Hanſe- 
Towns. | 

This is the 5th and 38th articles of the treaty of Madrid, 
concluded the 23d of May, 1667, between Spain and Eng- 
land, which treaty they confirmed in the peace of Utrecht 
1713. 

The Engliſh ſhall be permitted to carry into Spain all 
ſorts of merchandizes of the growth of their kingdom and 
of their colonies. They ſhall alio traffic there with Eaſt- 
India goods, proving by the teſtimony of their Eaſt-India 
company that they came from the Engliſh factories. As 
to America and the other countrics out of Europe and ſub- 
ject to Spain, the ſaine privileges are granted to the Engliſh 
merchants as were granted to the Dutch by the treaty of 
Munſter.” 

That is to ſay, the liberty of trading thither was denicd 
them. This treaty of Madrid of 1667, was ſtill more pre- 
citely exprelſed in a treaty between Spain and England, fign- 
ed at Madrid the 8th of July, 1670, which ended the hotti- 
lities of their ſubjects againtt one another in America, It is 
there ſaid that,“ each king ſhall forbear to navigate in the 
ports, havens, roads, &c. which the other poſſeſſes in Ame- 
rica. But if a ſhip ot one party is forced by a ſtorm, or 
other accident, to ſeek refuge in the ports of the other, the 
crew ſhall be well received and provided with what they ſhall 
want.” 

This treaty of 1670, is alſo confirmed by the treaty of 

commerce concluded at Utrecht between Spain and England. 
„The Spaniſh or Engliſh ſhips in their reſpective domini- 
ons, ſhall not be viſited by the judges of contraband, or b 
any other perſon whatever. No ſoldier or officer ſhall be 
put on board, till after the maſter of the ſhip ſhall have un- 
loaded the merchandizes or declares he does not intend to 
land.” 
This article has been cited as exempting the Engliſh from 
being liable to the ſearch of the Spaniſh gard de coſta, but ir 
is an evident miſtake, For it is plain that the queſtion here 
is only about the countries where the trade is allowed, 

It is the cuſtom in England, that a foreign merchant pays 
no duties of export when he reſhips the goods he has im- 
ported, He is alſo repaid half the duties ot import which he 
has paid, if his return be within a year after his arrival, fo 
every Engliſhman who having unloaded his effects in any 
place of Spain, ſhall load them again to carry them to any 
Spaniſh port without paying any duty. 

* The conſuls of the two parties ſhall be treated as thoſe 
of the moſt favoured nations. The Engliſh thall not be 
moleſted on account of religion; they ſhall have a burying 
ground in the principal citics of Spain, they ſhall not be liable 
to the law of Aubaine; and the Spaniards ſhall enjoy the 
ſame privilege in England. In cate of a declaration of war 
between Spain and England, their ſubjects ſhall have fix 
months to retire with their effects. 

«© The exerciſe of navigation and trade to the Weſt-Indies 
ſhall remain upon the ſame foot as in the reign of Charles II. 
Spain ſhall not ſuffer any ſtate to carry merchandizes to her 
American dominions, and engages not to refign, ſel! or alie- 
nate any part thereof.” 

The inhabitants of Guipuſcoa ſhall preſerve their right of 
fiſhing round the iſle of Terra-nova. 

The Atliento treaty comes under the ſecond claſs of 
treaties, being only for 30 years, from 1713 to 1743, and 
therefore will not be enlarged upon here, nor the treaty of 
commerce concluded at Utrecht between England and Spain,, 
nor that ſigned by the ſame princes at Madrid the 14th of 
December 1710. 

The 13th of June 1721, the differences of Spain with 
France and England, were entirely ended by a treaty of peace 
and alliance concluded at Madrid. Philip V. confirms in the 
6th article, all the privileges which the Engliſh and French 
enjoyed in his dominions by virtue of their former treaties, 
The treaty of Seville of the gth of November, 17), in the 
4th article makes the fame diſpoſitions, 

The treaty of commerce between the emperor Charles VI. 
and the king of Spain at Vienna, 1725, ſhall not be men- 


tioned, 


's 


. 


tioned, as being annulled. The emperor rendunced his 
Oſtend company ; the king of Spain on his part declared in 
the treaty of Seville, that in contracting with the emperor, 
in 1725, he did not pretend to derogate from his former 
engigeinents. Beſides, this treaty is not confirmed in thoſe 
of Vienna the 22d of July, 1731, and of the 18th of No- 
vember, 1738. Ic may perhaps be pretended that the 
articles relating to the trade of the Welt-Indies remain in 
force. 

** The merchants of 'Futcany ſhall be maintained in Spain, 
in the poſſofſion of the ſame 1umanunities and privileges as thoſe 
of the molt favoured nations.” 

This is the 5th article of the treaty of Florence the 2 5th 
of July 1731, between Spain and the Grand Duke, 


FRANCE, relatively to E N GI. AN D, to the 
UNITED-PROVINCES., to the Cities of - LU. 
Bf. C, BREMEN, HAMBURG, to the EMPIRE, 
to the Houſe of AUSTRIA, to tue Court of TURIN, 
to the SWISS CANTONS. 


The ſubjects of England may freely bring and ſell in 
France all forts of ft!k and woollen Quits of their own fabri- 
cation. The French ſhall be owed to trade in England, 
Scotland and Ireland, with their wines and all forts of wares 
of their own growth,” 

This is the 5th article of the treaty of Weſtminſter, con- 
cluded the 3d oi November, 16335, beiween France and Crom- 
well, who then governed Engluvi, in order to end ſome dit- 
ferences between the two nations concerning trade, 

„% The French merchants thall not pay any more in 
the ports of Ungland the duty called © head money,” nor 
mall the Eng'ith be liable to that called © Vargent du 
chef.” 

The ſame fiipukation is inſerted in the 58th article of the 
treaty of trade and navigation ſigned by Lewis XIV. and queen 
Anne at Utrecht the 1:th of Apiil 1713. 

« The Englith tailing to Bourdeaux by the Garonne, ſhall 
not be obliged to take out their guns and arms at the caſtle 
oi Blayne. 

„ The Engliſh dying in France may diſpoſe of their effects 
by will, git or otherwile, without being liable to droit 
d' Auhaine. 

« The inhabitants of Jerſey and Gucrnivy: ſhall enjoy the 
ſame privileges in France as the French do in thoſe iſlands. 

+ Tn caſe of a war, the merchants ſhall have fix months to 
ſettle their attairs and remove their effects.“ 

By the 4th and 6th articles of the treaty of Breda, con- 
eluded the 31 of July, 1667, France and England agreed, 
that the liberty of trade and navigation ſhouid be eſtabliſhed 
upon the ancient foot, and that all the edicts and arrefls, 
which one of the parties had publiſhed in prejudice of the 
other, ſhould be annulled. The ſame engageinents only were 
renewed by the treaty of peace, ſigned at Rytwic the 20th 
of September, 1697. 

«© The king of France promiſes that he will not endeavour 
to obtain any other uſage of trade and navigation to Spain and 
the Spanith Indies, than what was practiſed in the reign of 
Charles II. or thall be granted to other nations.“ 

This article is inſerted not only in the treaty of Utrecht, 
1713, between France and Englund, but allo in that between 
France and the United Provinces. 

« 'The French ſhall be excluded from all kind of fiſhing in 
the ſeas, bays, and other places on the coatt of Nova Scotia, 
that is, on thoſe lying towards the caſt within thirty leagues, 
beginning trom Sable ifland, and thence ficetching along 
towards the fouth-welt. They are likewiſe prohibited from 
ſettling in Newfoundland and the adjacent iſles, which ſhall 
belong to the Engliſh. Only it ſhall be allowed to rhe French 
to catch fiſh and dry them on land from Cape Bonaviſta, 
round notthward to point Riche, 

„The French of Canada thall give no moleſtation to the 
five nations of Indians ſubject to Britain: and the Engliſh 
{hall behave peaccably to the Americans friends of the French ; 
and on both ſides they ſhall enjoy the liberty of going and 
coming on account of trade.” : 

The Dutch Weſt-India company agree, that the French 
India company may enjoy the iſle and fort of Arquin as their 
property. The Dutch renounce all their pretenſions, and 


reſign to the French company all their rights to the ſaid fort 


and iſland. | 1 
This is the firſt article of the convention ſigned at the 
Hague the 13th of January, 1727. And in a reſolution of 
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the States-General of the 14th of April, in explanation of 
that convention, the Dutch declare, 

That by virtue of the ceſſion made to the French com- 
pany, the French may behave in the ifle of Arquin as they 
pleaſe, that if they think proper to raze the fort and keep 
the ifland, it ſhall not be inferred from thence, that the 
land is abandoned by the French.” 

The Dutch agree to an excluſive trade of the French 
company on the coalt of Africa, which ſtretches along from 
fort d Arquin to beyond Porto Darco, that is, to the river 
Serrelione. The Dutch ſhips ſhall not land uuleſs forced by 
a ſtorm or ſome other unforeſcen accident.” 
| Theſe are the 2d and 5th articles of the Hague conven- 
tion, by the 4th article of which the French India company 
bound themſelves to pay the Dutch Welt India company, 
the ſum of 130 thouſand gvilders, : 

In cale of a war, the ſubjects of France and the States 
ſhall have nine months to remove their effects.“ 

The treaties between France and the States concluded at 
Nimeguen, Ryſwic, and Utrecht, contain nothing parti- 
cular; they always took care to ſign ſeparate articles for the 
atflairs of trade and navigation, which being only temporary 
are not in force no. 

* The navigation of the Rhine ſhall be free ſor the ſub- 
jects of the Empire and of France, no new tolls ſhall be 
impoſed nor old ones increaied ; trade ſhall continue to be 
carried on in the adjacent provinces of this river, in the ſame 
manner as when A'fatia belonged to the houſe of Auſtria.” 

„ The Imperialiſts and French ſhall have liberty to ſell, 
exchange, or otherwiſe difpoſe of the goods and effects 
moveable and immoveable which they poftets in one another's 
country ; and all pertons, natives or foreigners, may buy 
them by virtue of this rreatly, 

be inhabitants of the Imperial and Hanſe-Towns ſha!) 
enjoy in the dominions of France, the immunities granted 
them by treatics or etablithed by anticnt cuſtom.“ 

This is the 5th article of the treaty of Vienna of 1731, 
France and the empire agreed to inike a treaty of chmuerce 
after the ratification of the peace; but that affair was u IJ = 
lected. : 

„The inhabitants and ſubjefts of Lubec, Bremen, and 
Hamburg, thall freely trade in all the Europe.in donunions 
of France, and thall not! pay higher duties tor Imports or 
exports than the French themſelves. The French thall enjoy 
in the ports of the Hanſe-Towns, all the privileges and rights 
which are grantel to their on citizens.” 

Thete are the 1ſt and 34 articles of the treaty of Paris the 
18th of September, 1716, between France and thele three 
Hanſe- Towns, from which treaty the following articles are 
taken. 

The merchants of the Hanſe-Towns ſhall not pay the 
import of fitty ſous a tun, laid upon foreign thips, except in 
caſe they load merchandizes from one port of France, to 
import to another of that Kingom. The French fhall not 
pay the duty of freight called Lait Gheldr, which is-raiſed 
at Hamburg. 

„As for the Levant-trade in France, the Hamburghers 
ſhall not pay the 20 per cent. except in cales where the 
French themſelves pay it. They thall have all the privi- 
leges that the King thall grant hereatter to the Dutch and 
the northern nations; they thall not be Aubaines 1a France, 
but thall diſpoſe by will or otherways of all their goods and 
effects.“ 

As to the trade which the Hante-Towns may carry on in 
the time of war with the enemies of France, all the general 
conventions mentioned in the beginning of this chapter were 
agrecc on. 

„The French captains and thoſe of rhe Hanie-Towns, 
armed for cruiſe or war, ſhall give, before they leave the 
port, a ſecurity for 15 thoutand livres 'Tournois, to repair 
the damages they may commit Contrary to the preſent 
treaty,” 

« That a ſhip may be deemed to belong to the Hanſe— 
Towns, 1ſt, It muſt be of their own or the fabrication of a 
neutral nation, or purchaſed of an enemy before the de- 
claration of war, 2dlv, The captain, matter, pilot, tuper- 
cargo, mult be natives of the Hanſe-Towns, or naturalized 
three months before the declaration of war. gdlv, Two 
thirds of the crew mult be natural ſubjects of the Hanſe- 
Towns, or of ſome neutral power, unlels they were natu- 
ralized before the declaration of war. | 

« The ſhips of Hamburg, Bremen, and Lubec, ſhall ſtrike 
their colours, and lower their ſails when they mcet the 
banner of France.” 
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cc In caſe of a war between the empire and France, the 
ſubje&s of the Hanſe-Towns, ſhall be reputed neutral in 
regard to France, provided they obtain from the emperor 
the like neutrality tor the French merchants who ſhall load 
in their ports.” 

This is the 1ſt ſeparate article of the forementioned treaty 
of Paris. 

« If a breach ſhould ariſe between France and the Hanſe- 
Towns, their ſubjects of both fides ſhall have nine months 
to remove their effects. 

« The navigation of the Lys, from the mouth of the Deule, 
in ſailing up ſhall be free ; no new tolls ſhall be eſtabliſhed. 
The mutual abolition of the right of Aubaine with regard 
to the ſubjects of France and the Auſtrian Netherlands 1s 
confirmed. 

“ The trade to Italy ſhall be carried on and maintained as 
it was ſettled before the war of 1688. In the kingdom of 
France, and in the ſtates of the duke of Savoy, ſhall be ob- 
ſerved what was practiſed in the reign of Emanuel II, both 
with regard to the road of Suza as of Savoy, of the bridge 
of Beauvoiſm and of Villafranca. The French couriers ſhall 
paſs as heretofore, through the demeans of his royal highneſs, 
and ſhall pay the uſual dutics for the merchandizes they ſhall 
be charged with.” 

This 15 the 6th article of the treaty of Turin, the 29th of 
Auguſt, 1696, between France and Savoy; and the 1oth of the 
treaty of Utrecht between the ſame powers. 

The Swiſs are reckoned as natives in France, they ſhall 
not be liable to the cuſtom of Aubaine or of 'Traietoraine®. 
The French ſhall enjoy the ſame privileges in the Swiſs 
Cantons, trade ſhall be free between them, the merchants 
of both ſides may export the money they. have received for 
their goods, provided however they make their declarations 
and take out paſſports, in order to avoid frauds.” 

Theſe are the 24th, 25th, and 26th articles of the treaty 
of the gth of May, 1715, between Lewis XIV. and the 
Swiſs Cantons. 

The prohibition of exporting gold and filver money, is 
general all over Europe; and it may be ſaid that there is not 
a more trifling or filly law. A little treatiſe of the famous 
Mr. Law, and the refleftions of Mr. Du Tot upon trade, have 
exhauſted this ſubject. 


ENG LAN. 


Relatively to DENMARK, SWEDEN, UNITED PROVINCES, 
Houle of AvusTR1a, and the HANSE-Towxs. 


In relating the engagements between England and Den- 
mark, with regard to trade, reference ſhall be had only to 
their treaties of London the 13th of February 1660, of 
Breda the 31ſt of July 1667, and of Weſtminſter the gth 
of December 1669, from whence are taken the following 
articles, 

The ſubjects of England and Denmark ſhall be treated 
in the dominions of both parties as the moſt favoured nation ; 
and the Engliſh ſhall continue to pay, for paſſing of the Sound, 
the ſame toll as in the year 1659, 

„The Engliſh that ſhall go to the Baltic through the 
Sound, may defer the payment of the tolls till their return, 
provided they give ſecurity to pay them three months after 
their paſſage in caſe they do return, 

„ The Engliſh ſhall not frequent the ports of Denmark and 
Norway that are prohibited. The parties ſhall each have 
magazines and conſuls in the others dominions, and ſhall not 
be liable to the right of Aubaine. | 

6 The Danes thall import into England, only goods and 
merchandizes of their own growth, or thoſe that come from 
Germany by the Elbe, 

It is agreed, that Gottenburg in Sweden, and Plymouth 
in England, ſhall be free ports, where the Engliſh and Swe- 
diſh merchants ſhall enjoy reſpectively the right of ſtaple, with 
all the privileges thereof, The Swedes may import to Ply- 
mouth all forts of merchandizes from the Baltic and the 
maritime provinces of Sweden. The Engliſh may fell at 
Gottenburg all kinds of wares except thoſe of the Baltic and 
Swediſh provinces.” 

The 5th article of the treaty of Stockholm the 26th of 
February 1666, between England and Sweden, - 15 not prac- 
tiſed now, though it was never annulled. The foreign mer- 
chandizes pay lo high duties in Sweden, that the Engliſh 
carry thither at preſent little elſe but wines, brandies, Spa- 


* A duty upou certain goods 


. 


nith ſalts, and money in exchange for what they take there, 
The Swedes ſeem reſolved to have nothing to do with all 
other nations, They have prohibited the importation of all 
forts of ſilk and woollen mauufactures, and iron wares. This 
regulation is ſo ſtrictly obſerved, that if a Swede ſhould in- 
port any foreign ſtuffs, he would be condemned to be fined, 
Some ſpeculative perſons think this proceeding very wrong; 
but others believe it may be defended. It muſt not be 
thought that Sweden 1s to be governed by the ſame maxims 
as England, France, and Holland; what enriches theſ:: 
powers, would entirely ruin the Swedes, By the way, it mas 
be remarked, that policy has no method of trading that will 
agree with all nations. Each ſtate muſt be guided by prin- 
ciples relative to its government, and to its on and the fitu- 
ation ot its neighbours. 

„The ſubjects of England and Holland ſhall trade in each 
other's European dominions, and ſhall be treated there as the 
molt favoured nation. The Dutch thall conform to the te— 
gulation made by the parliament of England, 1660, and ſhall 
not import into Britain, goods or merchandizes of Germany, 
but thoſe they receive by land or by ſome river, and which 
are ſent to them on purpole to be exported. 

** All the declarations made during the war, to the preju- 
dice of one of the parties ſhall be annulled. Jn caſe of attack 
or inſult from what quarter ſocver, the Engliſh and Dutch 
{hips that are at hand thall mutually aſſiſt one another. 

On both fides no ſhip ſhall be allowed to be armed for 
war or cruiſe, till atter fecurity is given to repair the damage 
the captain may do, contrary to the articles of the treaty. N 

** It war ſhould be declared, the ſubjects of each party 
ſhall have fix months to remove their effects. The United 
Provinces engage not to appoint for captain-general, admital, 
ſtadtholder, &c. one Who does not promiſe upon oath to 
obſerve the conditions agreed upon.” 

The treaty of the 15th of April 1655, between Cromwell 
and the ftates, and ſeveral other engagements concerning 
trade between the Englith and Dutch are omitted, as con- 
taining only general conventions, ſuch as are mentioned in the 
beginning ot this chapter, 

** The treaty of Munſter 1648, between Spain and the 
States-general, is confirmed. All the articles of it concerning 
the commerce of the Netherlands ſhall be faithfully obſerved. 
The merchandizes brought from England or Holland, ſhall 
pay only the duties of import and export according to the 
tariff ſettled at Bruſlels the 6th of November 1715.“ 

This is the 26th article of the barrier-treaty between the 
emperor and the United Provinces, concluded at Antwerp 
1715. 

The Engliſh merchants ſhall have in the kingdom of Sici- 
ly, all the preogatives they enjoyed in the reign of Charles II. 

The ſubjects of the Hanſe-towns have the ſame liberty 
of trading in all the European dominions of England; they 
ſhall be treated there as the moſt favoured nation; but they 
ſhall be bound not to uſe borrowed ſhips, and ſhall make oath 
that the ſhips are their own property, and that the greateſt 
Part of the crew are natives of the country. They may im- 
port into Britain all forts of goods and merchandizes of the 
growth and manufacture of Germany.” | 

By ſuch acts of conceſſion, and not by treatics, the Hanſe- 
towns have obtained theſe privileges, 


e FROYEN GEES. 


Relatively to SWEDEN, to DEXMARK, to DAN TZEZI k, to 
the Houſe of AvsTRI1A. 

The treaties of Elbing, of the 11th of September 1656, 
and of Elfinor, the gth of December 1659, are annulled by 
all their parties.“ | 

This is the third article of the treaty of the Hague, the 
28th of July 1667, between the Swedes and Holland. It 
had been agreed by the treaty of Elbing, that the Dutch 
ſhould not pay higher duties in the ports of Sweden than 
the natives. How plain ſoever this clauſe was, it did not 
fail to create many difficulties on both fides. The parties 
met at Elfinor, to prevent a rupture, and it was agreed that 
the Dutch merchants ſhould be treated as the Swedes, as to 
their goods, but ſhould pay one per cent. more on account 
of their ſhips. This ſubtlety ſatisfied the Dutch and the 
Swedes, The Dutch agreed alſo, that they would declare 
the price of the goods which they imported to Sweden, and 
the king might take them upon his own account, adding a 


fifth above the ſer price, 


imported or exported, 


“ The 
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© The ſubjets of Sweden and of Holland ſhall trade 


freely, and mutually enjoy the privileges granted to the 
merchants of other nations.“ 

The Dutch have almoſt engroſſed the whole trade of Swe- 
den, by the large advances they have paid to the farmers of 
the copper mines, and to the merchants of pitch and tar. 
They have theſe gocds ſo cheap, that they can fell them at 
Amſterdam at the ſame price that foreigners buy them at 
Stockholm. 

„The Swedes ſhall forbear to trade to Cabo-Corſo, and 
along the coaſt of Guinea. They ſha!l not land there, unleſs 
attacked by pirates, or forced in by a ſtorm.” 

The United provinces having always carried on a very 
rich *trade in the Baltic, carefully ſought the friendſhip of 
Denmark. Theſe powers have treated together at Chriſti- 
anople the 13th of Auguſt 1645, and at the Hague the 
22d of February 1647, the 11th of February 1666, and the 
12th of February 1669. Some articles only ſhall be men- 
tioned here of the treaty of 1666, which concern the Danith 
African company, and the Dutch Weſt India company. 

The king of Denmark deſiſts from all his pretenſions to 
Cabo-Corſo, Tocquoray, and Anamabo, and rehgns them to 
the States-general. 

* At theexpiration of the grant of the kings of Denmark 
to their African company, that is, at the beginning of the 
year 1630, Fredericſburg, Orfu, otherwiſe called Chri- 
ſtianſburg, ſhall be given in full property to the Dutch 
Weſt India company.” 

Some diſputes arifing between the Danes and the Dutch, 


they concluded the 6th of July 1688, under the mediation of 


the elector of Brandenburg, a proviſional treaty, by which 
they confirmed and revived the above-mentioned treaties, till 
their miniſters, who were to meet at Hamburg or Altena, 
ſhould have made new regulations. The wars with which 
Europe was then troubled, hindered the concluſion of this 
affair, and the proviſional treaty became in ſome meaſure de- 
finitive. It was not till the 25th of June 1701, that theſe 
powers concluded at Copenhagen, for twenty years, a treaty 
of commerce, wherein that of 1645 was confirmed. Every 
thing was ſettled relating to the liberty of navigation 1n the 
ſeas, ports, and rivers, of the two parties. The duties each 
ſhould pay, and the immunities each ſhould enjoy, were re- 
gulated. 

© The ſubjects of the United Provinces ſhall pay to Dant- 
zick no higher duties of import and export than the Dant- 
Zickers themſelves. The parties ſhall treat one another as 
they treat the moſt favoured nations.” | 

This is the 26th article of the barrier treaty concluded at 
Antwerp in 1715, and the 4th of the act of acceſſion of Hol- 
land to the treaty of Vienna the 16th of March 1731. 

«© The Dutch ſhall continue to have in the kingdom of 
Sicily all the privileges they enjoyed under Charles II.“ 


The NORTHERN POWERS. 
Relatively to their Intereſts, and to the EMPIRE. 


ce The commerce between Sweden and Poland ſhall be re- 
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ſtored upon the ſame ſoot as before the war. Their ſubjects 
and the Courlanders ſhall freelv trade on the Dina and the 
Bulderau. No new impoſts ſhall be eſtabliſhed, nor the old 
ones railed higher, in the two rivers or in the ports and 
cultom-houſes of Livonia. The merchants of Gicar Poland 
{hall not pay at Stetin any new duties or gabels that may be 
levied there, Dantzick, and the other Citi S 0{ Piulſa, {11.1 
enjoy in Sweden the ſame privileges as beforc the war. 
3 The Hante-towns ſhall trade freely in all the deincans 
of Sweden and Denmark.“ 

It has been obſerved in the ſecond chapter what privileges 
the Swediſh ſhips obtained in the pailige of the Sound: they 
were confirmed by the ticatics of Fontainebleau and Lunden, 
1679, and by that of Copenhagen of the 18th of May 16859, 
Atterwards Sweden was obliged to renounce theſe privileges. 
The treaty, which was concluded at Stockholm in 1720, b 
tween Sweden and Denmark, ſubjected the Swedes, in the 
pallage of the. Sound, to the ſame tolls as are paid by the 
Ungliſh, Dutch, or moſt favoured nation. | 

„The ſubjects of the emperor, the empire, and particu- 
larly the Haniſe-towns, thall be refiorcd to all the privileges 
of commerce, they enjoyed before the war, in the territories 
of Sweden. The Swedes, the  Livonians, &c, ſhall trade 
allo in full liberty within the empire. 

There ſhall be an entirely free trade between the ſubjects 
of Poland, Lithuania, and Ducal Pruſſia. 'The differences 
which may arile upon this article, ſhall be judged by arbi- 
tration. The parties may eſtabliſb, by mutual conſent, new 
duties or tolls in their territories, Their ports ſhall be re- 
[peetively open to them, and they ſhall be permitted to pur— 
chaſe of one another all forts of warlike ſtores. 

„Ihe commerce between Sweden and the territories of 
the king of Pruſſia, ſhall be reſtored and favoured. 

There ſhall be no impediment to the navigation of the 
Pehne, or the inlets of the fime. The king ot Pruſſia ſhall 
not eſtabliſh new, or raiſe the old tolls. His ſubjects, as 
well as other foreigners, ſhal! have for their ſhips the tree uſe 
of the port of Giunichwart to retire to and remain there. 
They ſhall pay no impoſt in that port; and ſhall enjoy the 
ſame privilege at Rugen, provide. they pay at Wolgart the 
uſual cuſtoms before the war, The ſubjects of Swediſh Po- 
merania ſhll have the fame liberties with regard to all the 
ports, havens, coaſts, rivers, which are ceded to the king of 
Pruſſia. 

nſtead of hindering, the king of Pruſſia ſhall fayour, 
the commerce of timber, which the Swedes hive heretofore 
carried on in Pomerania, and his other dominions. They 
ſhall continue to trathc on the Oder and the Warthe; and 
care ſhall be taken that the navigation of theſe rivers ſhall be 
free. In fine, the ſubjects of the two parties ſhall enjoy with 
one another, in reſpect of trade, all the privileges that ſhall 
be granted to the molt favoured nation. 

* The ſubjects of Sweden and Ruſſia ſhall freely trade 
with one another, and ſhall be allowed to have magazines in 
their reſpective dominions. | 

Poland and Ruſſia mutually agree upon a full liberty of 
commerce.” 


"©. 
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